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From  tha  North  Brillah  Review. 

Lives  of  Sknon  Lord  Lovat,  and  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Cumden.  From  original  Sources,  By  John 
Hill  Burton,  Advocate,  Author  of"  The  Life 
of  David  Hume."     London,  1847. 

Wk  lately  had  occasion  in  this  journal,  to  con- 
sider at  some  length  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  Jacobiiism  of  thi  last  age.  Our  remarks 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
commotions  arising  out  of  the  downfall  of  an  an- 
cient dynasty,  on  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  on  the  destiny  of  individuals.  The 
generalities  with  which,  with  such  an  object,  we 
were  obliged  to  deal,  compelled  us  to  disregard 
many  of  those  picturesque  details  of  individual  biog- 
laphy,  which  constitute  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  branch  of  Scottish  history ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  much  gratification,  that  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  fill  up  blanks  that  were  unavoidable,  by  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  story  of  one  of  the  leading  Jac- 
obites, and  of  one  of  the  few  prominent  royalists 
whose  name  has  descended  to  us  untarnished  by 
incapacity  or  cruelty. 

When  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Jacobites, 
even  in  their  most  fortunate  and  happy  moments, 
we  are  amazed  to  find  how  little  of  real  ability  they 
displayed  ;  and  how,  instead  of  conduct  rising  with 
the  occasion,  they  wasted  themselves  in  a  fondness 
of  transient  applause— courted  by  vanity,  given  by 
flattery,  and  vanishing  in  show,  like  the  qualities 
which  acquired  it.  Such  were  Mar  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  first  rebellion  ;  and  if  there  was  more 
self-sacrifice  in  the  Jacobites  of  the  '45,  they  have 
little  claim  to  respect  on  the  score  of  energy  in  im- 
proving victory  or  remedying  defeat.  There  was 
one  exception  to  the  mediocrity,  which  would,  ere 
this,  have  covered  them  with  oblivion,  were  it  not 
for  the  heroism  of  their  deaths ;  and  he  who  organ- 
ized, and  as  oflen  betrayed  their  schemes,  who 
crashed  the  first  rebellion,  and  was  himself  over- 
whelmed in  the  second,  deserves  notice  as  well  from 
the  historical  importance  he  has  thus  obtained,  as 
from  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  character  he 
has  lef^  as,  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  of 
which  he  was  the  hero.  In  Lovat^s  life  will  be 
found  a  better  insight  into  the  soeial,  and  therefore 
real  condition  of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
in  the  transition-time  in  which  he  lived,  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

He  joins  together  the  old  age  of  feudal  misrule, 
and  that  of  settled  government — connecting  the 
miffns  of  the  last  Stuarts  with  the  era  of  Hume  and 
Robertson,  and  the  kindred  spirits  who  threw  so 
bright  a  liffht  on  the  commencement  of  our  literary 
history.  His  biography  has  thus  a  charm  in  illus- 
trating both  epochs  by  his  own  example.  The  feu- 
dal tyrant  in  ^e  wilds  of  StrathericK — a  law  unto 
himself— exercising  unbounded  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  a  numerous  vassalage,  is  found 
imited  in  the  person  of  the  same  man  who  shone  as 
a  courtier  in  the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand — who 
was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  literary  men, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  writing  pious 
letters  to  the  pious.  There  is,  too,  so  much  of  the 
bandit  in  this  man's  history,  that  no  fictitious  narra- 
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tive  of  border  feud  can  exceed  it  in  interest.  We 
read  it  now  with  far  livelier  feelings  than  it  would 
have  produced  in  his  own  age ;  for,  in  proportion  to 
the  maturity  of  our  civilization,  is  our  interest  in  the 
portraiture  of  ruder  times — the  novelty  of  the  de- 
scriptions being  aided  in  producing  this  effect,  by  a 
latent  contrast  in  favor  of  present  comforts.  Since 
then — a  century  has  passed  away — dynasties  have 
been  extinguished ; — Europe  has  been  revolution- 
ized, and  its  social  condition  has  undergone  a  change 
more  complete  than  had  been  felt  in  all  the  previous 
ages  since  the  Crusades. 

Lovat  was  born  in  the  year  1676,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
peer  of  Lovat,  and  was  early  sent  to  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  at  which  he  appears  to  have  been  dil- 
igent. He  acquired  there  the  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  morality,  scattered 
through  the  ancient  classics,  and  which  he  applied 
with  much  faciUty  and  tact  in  the  exigencies  of  his  . 
subsequent  career.  Is  there  any  inan  who  accuses 
him  of  treachery,  which  at  the  particular  moment 
it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  disclose,  he  cites  you 
from  Virgil  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  the  victim 
of  the  world's  slander,  and  the  object  of  divine  com- 
miseratioa; — is  he  anxious  to  condole  with  one 
whose  father  or  brother  he  has  hurried  to  his  ac- 
count, he  brings  from  Seneca  solemn  reflections  on 
mortality ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  describe  a  patriot's 
death,  he  applies  to  himself  the  language  of  Horace^ 
as  to  the  beatific  rapture  consequent  on  dying  for 
one's  country. 

After  leaving  the  university,  hb  first  act  was  to 
induce  his  cousin,  the  then  Lord  Lovat,  to  endeavor 
to  disinherit  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  and  to  call 
to  the  succession  to  the  honors  and  estates  Simon ^s 
father  and  himself,  as  the  nearest  male-heirs.  The 
cousin  died  in  the  year  1696,  and  then  began  a  long 
struggle,  which  occupied  about  thirty  years,  be- 
tween Lovat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heiress  and 
her  friends  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion. Her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  was  at 
that  time  influential  with  the  government ;  and  from 
that  influence,  and  the  violence  of  his  opponent,  he 
was  enabled  to  direct  against  Lovat  the  whole  ar- 
tillery of  the  law,  with  which,  indeed,  the  latter  had 
a  stand-up  fight  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Athole 
first  attempted  to  soothe  his  ambition  or  work  upon 
his  fears ;  but  the  terms  offered  were  either  insuffi- 
cient in  value  of  in  security,  and  they  were  rejected  ; 
and  as  Lovat  is  the  sole  historian  of  the  transaction, 
they  were  rejected  with  the  indignation  becoming  a 
virtuous  man  insulted, — 

**  I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  knave  ai^ 
coward  as  you  are,  from  running  my  sword  through 
your  body.  You  are  well  known  for  a  poltroon ; 
and  if  you  had  one  grain  of  courage,"  &c.  &c. 

These*  were  the  brave  words  put  together  in  the 
security  of  after  years,  when,  in  a  fit  of  Jacobitism, 
he  composed  what  he  jocosely  terms  "  Memoirs  of 
his  Life ;"  and  in  which  all  his  powers  of  imagina- 
tion as  to  facts  are  well  illustrated.  If  there  was 
one  characteristic^,  of  the  man,  it  was  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  he  rubbed  gently  down  any  victim  on 
whom  he  had  designs — the  words  of  eastern  adula-^ 
tion  with  which  he  plied  his  vanity,  and  the  patienod 
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with  which  he  suppressed  the  appearance  of  his 
half-robber,  half-savaj^e  ferocity— covering  its  out- 
breaks, by  bewailing  it  always  as  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  an  unruly  clan. 

Being  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  result  of  a 
litigation  with  the  Marquis  of  Alhole,  acting  for  his 
niece,  he  devised  and  executed,  faraway  among  his 
Highland  hills,  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  genius,  and 
direct  and  speedy  in  its  results.  In  after  life,  when 
experience  had  sharpened  his  capacity,  we  find  spe- 
cific foresights  and  preparations  for  all  contingen- 
cies, until  success  had  made  him  presumptuous,  and 
the  relaxation  of  age  had  unstrung  his  vigor ;  but 
in  his  eager  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  his  caution 
overleaped  itself,  and  he  fell  on  the  other  side,  into 
a  number  of  difficulties,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  endure,  many  a  year,  a  vagabond  life  of  wander- 
ing. An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  marry  the  heiress 
was  followed  by  the  next  best  thing — a  successful 
one  to  marry  her  mother.  This  lady  was  at  the 
time  living  at  Castle  Dounie,  the  old  seat  of  the 
Frasers ;  and,  without  any  warning,  she  one  morn- 
ing received  a  visit  from  Lovat,  who  carried  her, 
screaming  for  mercy,,  to  an  inaccessible  retreat  used 
by  him  in  his  more  recondite  schemes. 

The  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  The  victors  of 
•  'Culloden,  after  their  labors  on  the  field  were  ended, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  rebel  chiefs ;  and  Castle  Dounie  was 
among  the  number.  In  the  vaults  of  this  pile,  Lovat 
kept  the  victims  on  whom  he  meant  to  operate ; 
'but  when  clamant  reasons  of  expediency  demanded 
it,  he  furnished  to  them  a  more  secure  retreat  from 
worldly  distractions.  An  island  of  the  name  of 
Aigas,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  Beauly,  which  bub- 
bles and  rushes  past  it  with  resistless  violence, 
formed  an  excellent  natural  prison,  to  which  the 
•dowager-peeress  was  immediately  conducted. 

The  account  of  the  marriage  has  been  taken  from 
'the  records  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  immediately 
instituted  by  her  infuriated  family. 

**  The  said  Captain  Simon  Fraser  takes  up  the 
most  mad  and  villanous  resolution  that  ever  was 
heard  of;  for,  all  in  a  sudden,  he  and  his  said 
accomplices  make  the  lady  close  prisoner  under  his 
armed  guards,  and  ihen  come  upon  her  with  three 
or  four  ruffians  in  the  night  lime,  and  having  dragged 
out  her  maids,  he  proposes  to  the  lady  that  she 
should  marry  him  ;  and  when  she  fell  in  lamenting 
and  crying,  the  great  pipe  was  blown  up  to  drown 
her  cries,  and  the  wicked  villains  ordered  the  min- 
ister to  proceed." 

The  lady  fainted,  and  bemoaned  to  the  idle  winds ; 
"  the  baffpipe  is  blown  up  as  formerly,  and  the  fore- 
said ruffians  rent  off  her  clothes,  cutting  her  stays 
with  their  dirks,  and  so  thrust  her  into  bed."  The 
succeeding  morning  displayed  her  in  all  the  agony 
of  outraged  htwior,  her  face  swollen,  and  stupefied 
with  grief.  "  For  Christ's  sake,"  she  implored 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  Lovat's  trial,  **  take  me  out 
of  this  place  either  dead  or  alive."  The  house  at 
the  same  time  was  surrounded  by  armed  ruffians, 
who  played  up  the  bagpipe,  when  returning  con- 
sciousness enabled  the  lady  to  express  her  sufferings 
by  her  screams. 

The  Scottish  privy  council,  who,  in  the  absence 
•of  the  sovereign,  conducted  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, found  the  doings  of  Lovat  to  come  peculiarly 
within  their  jurisdiction.  They  accordingly  de- 
'barred  the  lieges  from  giving  him  and  his  father 
food  or  lodging,  and  commission  was  given  to  a 
•eommander  of  troops  to  enter  his  domains  and  seise 
Jiini,  dead  or  alive.    The  army  in  Scotland  at  that 


period  was  small  enough ;  but  Lovat  in  his  nraal 
grandiloquent  style,  in  his  later  life,  made  the  most 
of  what  he  termed  **  the  several  regiments  of  cav- 
alry and  dragoons,"  whom  he  of  course  defeated, 
and  whom  he  laid  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
when  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  keep  them 
prisoners  : 

*'  They  renounced  their  claims  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  delivered  themselves 
to  the  devil  and  all  the  torments  of  hell,  if  they  ever 
returned  into  the  territories  of  Lord  Lovat,  or  occa- 
sioned directly  or  indirectly  the  smallest  mischief  to 
Lord  Lovat." 

Lovat  was  tried  in  the  court  of  justiciary,  for 
having  assembled  in  arms,  with  his  followers,  and 
carried  off  Lord  Saltoun,  who  had  gone  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  heiress.  This  act,  according  to  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  criminal  law  of  those  days,  was 
construed  into  treasons-conviction  followed;  and 
his  name  and  honors,  with  those  of  his  father,  were 
declared  forever  extinct,  and  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions forfeited.  He  was  the  last  man  tried  in  Scot- 
land, where  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  a  sen- 
tence pronounced,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  his  father  died, 
and  he  immediately  assumed  the  title.  But  this 
increase  of  rank  brought  no  cessation  to  the  cease- 
less pursuit  which  followed  his  conviction.  From 
one  fastness  to  another,  from  valley  to  mountain,  he 
was  hunted  with  unrelenting  perseverance,  deriving 
from  his  clan  a  precarious  subsistence.  Away  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Glen  Strathfarar  and  Strath- 
erick,  he  kept  up  a  band  of  devoted  desperadoes, 
by  whose  ready  assistance  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  flying  parties  from  Fort-William.  Over 
his  own  people  his  influence  had  no  limits.  He 
once  mildly  said,  that  "  the  Highland  clans,  to  a 
man,  would  regard  it  as  theur  honor  and  boast  to 
cot  the  throat,  or  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  one, 
be  he  who  he  would,  who  should  dare  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  their  laird." 

The  indolence  of  the  Highlanders  is  proverbial ; 
and  they  may  also  be  set  down  as  among  the  dirtiest 
even  of  Celts.  If  it  is  so  in  our  day,  when  every 
motive  to  exertion  exists,  in  the  near  community 
of  an  active  population,  it  was  far  more  so  in  that 
of  Lovat,  when  our  civilization  was  young.  What 
the  bravoes  were  in  Italy,  the  retainers  of  a  High- 
land chief  might  be  considered  here — they  kept 
themselves,  and  paid  their  rent  in  the  personal  ser- 
vices rendered  to  their  lord.  Lovat  found,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  of  war  upon  the  world,  many 
occasions  for  unhesitating  service.  He  made  it  a 
point  of  sacred  policy  to  keep  his  vassals  in  train- 
ing ;  and  no  man  of  the  last  age  did  more  to  pre- 
serve alive  the  feeling  of  clanship  throughout  the 
half-savage  regions  of  the  north — making  obedience 
to  the  chief  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  honorable 
duty.  If  there  was  some  danger  in  this  kind  of 
existence,  it  had  its  advantages  in  its  ease  and  idle- 
ness. Their  '*  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
their  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,"  were  mat- 
ters that  their  thorough  goul  de  la  vie  vagabonds 
made  endurable ;  far  more  so,  at  least,  than  the 
monotonous  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry. 

At  last,  Lovat  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  forces  sent  against  him;  and  having, by 
skilful  flattery  of  Argyle,  at  that  time  the  dictator 
of  Scottish  afiairs,  obtained  his  interest  with  King 
William,  he  hurriedly  left  Scotland,  and  presented 
himself,  in  pursuit  of  pardon,  before  that  monarch 
in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  so  far  successful, 
that  he  received  a  qualified  pardon.    It  remitted  sU 
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the  crimes  for  which  he  had  heen  already  tried ; 
leaving  the  outrage  on  Lady  Lovat  yet  unreprieved. 

The  former  proceedings  being  thus  quashed,  he 
was  cited,  at  the  instigation  of  A  thole,  to  stand  trial 
on  the  17ih  February,  1701,  for  the  abduction  of 
the  dowager.  Here  again  he  made  no  appearance 
at  the  trial — proceeding  coolly  to  manage  his  estates 
and  to  keep  up  a  horde  of  retainers — to  levy  rents, 
and  to  act  with  as  much  vigor,  as  if  he  had  been 
(he  undoubted  owner  of  property,  handed  down  to 
him  unchanenG:ed  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

He  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  flee  his  country.  He  sought  a  refuee  from 
the  pursuit  in  France,  leaving  his  brother  John  to 
act  as  lieutenant  in  his  absence,  to  exact  rents,  levy 
contributions,  and  keep  the  whole  district  of  the 
Aird  and  Stratherick  in  commotion.  To  meet  this, 
the  privy  council,  at  the  instance  of  the  heiress, 
issued  an  abundance  of  orders  and  proclamations ; 
and,  as  was  their  custom  with  disobedient  districts, 
they  hounded  out  upon  the  Frasers  some  neighbor- 
ing clans  to  ravage  and  desolate. 

At  this  period,  Lovat  was  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  Stuarts  would  be  restored ;  and  upon  this 
depended  the  course  to  be  adopted,  amid  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seemed  more  probable  that  they  would. 
Shortly  afler  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  her  opinions  began  to  glide  into  the  jure- 
divinity  toryism  at  which  they  settled.  She  had 
no  violent  antipathies  against  her  brother ;  and  if 
she  had  no  violent  aflTection  to  gratify  by  his  restor- 
ation, there  was  at  least  a  greater  probability  that 
she  would  lean  to  this,  than  call  an  obscure  German 
elector  to  the  throne  held  for  generations  by  her 
family.  Minds  as  astute  as  Lovat's,  and  nearer  the 
scene,  were  deceived  by  such  appearances  even  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  quarrel  with  Marlborough 
and  his  duchess  sealed  the  doom  of  the  whigs.  In 
the  mean  time,  Lovat,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
person  who  filled  the  throne,  provided  his  own  inter- 
ests were  not  afl*ected,  did  no  disgrace  to  his  sagac- 
ity in  adhering  at  that  time  to  the  Stuarts. 

Prior  to  the  union,  indeed,  there  were  circum- 
stances that  might  have  been  worked  up  into  a 
national  cau^,  under  which  they  might  have  been 
restored.  From  the  acce.sson  of  Anne,  down  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  parliaments,  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  productive  of  exasper- 
ation, jealousy  and  distrust,  were  hourly  occurring. 
There  was  first  the  celebrated  Darien  scheme,  anni- 
hilated by  William  to  conciliate  the  English  East 
India  Company ;  but  whose  train  of  disasters  were 
not  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  left  behind  it  a  deep  feeling  of  insult 
and  of  wronff.  Then  followed  the  seizure  of  the 
English  ship  Worcester,  and  the  execution  (insisted 
for  by  the  Edinburgh  rabble)  of  Captain  Green,  and 
two  of  his  crew — a  judicial  murder,  perpetrated 
against  evidence,  against  the  convictions  of  the 
judges,  and  against  the  will  of  government.  Of  all 
the  men  of  note  in  this  matter,  the  only  person  who 
appears  to  have  had  moral  courage  to  resist  the 
popular  fury  was  Duncan  Forbes,  then  a  young 
student  at  college,  who,  in  the  debate  on  the  Por- 
teous  riots  in  the  house  of  commons,  referred  with 
honest  pride  to  an  incident  of  his  early  life,  when 
he  had  the  courage,  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  fury, 
to  expose  the  pusillanimity  of  the  privy  council,  who 
signed  the  oroer  for  the  execution.  **  I  was,"  said 
m  orator,  "  so  struck  with  the  horror  of  the  fact, 
that  I  put  myself  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  the 
danger  of  my  life,  attended  the  imiocent  but  unfor- 


tunate men  to  the  scafifbld,  where  they  died  with 
the  most  afifecting  protestations  of  their  innocence 
I  did  not  stop  here,  for  I  carried  the  head  of  Cap- 
tain Green  to  the  grave ;  and  in  a  few  months  aAer, 
letters  came  from  the  captain  for  whose  murder, 
and  from  the  very  ship  for  whose  capture,  the  unfor* 
tunate  men  suffered,  informing  their  friends  Uiat 
they  were  all  safe."  This  execution  was  resented 
in  ]Snglaud  as  a  national  insult,  and  produced  a 
bitterness  scarcely  credible  at  the  present  day. 
Then  came  the  vexed  subject  of  tl«B  succession  to 
the  crown — the  fruitful  source  of  national  jealouajr, 
followed  as  it  nearly  was  by  actual  hostilities.  At 
last  the  noted  act  of  security  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment was  passed.  It  was  magnified  in  England 
into  a  declaration  of  absolute  independence,  and 
was  followed  up  by  an  act  of  the  English  parlia* 
ment,  professing  to  remedv  its  alleged  mischiefs. 
This  last  act  was  efl!ectually  a  declaration  of  open 
war  by  England  against  Scotland,  unless  in  a  few 
months  the  crown  should  be  settled  on  the  German 
elector. 

Matters  had,  by  these  means,  come  to  a  crisis  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1705.  The  people  in  both 
nations  had  revived  the  national  hatreds  which  had 
slept  for  many  years.  Nay,  even  the  very  govern- 
ments of  the  same  sovereign  seemed  determined  to 
run  counter  to  one  another  in  all  their  cpuncils; 
and  every  parliament  wished  only  to  outstrip  its 
predecessor  in  heaping  insult  upon  the  other  coun- 
try, and  placing  obstructions  on  its  commerce. 
England  laid  a  new  impost  upon  Scottish  cloth  ; 
Scotland  prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manu- 
facture in  general,  and  exported  all  her  own  wool 
to  the  contment ;  the  sister  country  thereunon  pro- 
ceeded to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Scottisn  cattle, 
and  to  interrupt  by  force  our  long-established  trade 
with  France. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuarts,  that  amid  all 
these  conflicting  elements  of  disunion,  they  had  no 
able  head  to  plan  a  national  conspiracy.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  plots  at  this  period,  hatched  on 
their  behalf,  but  they  all  came  to  nothing,  through 
the  treachery  or  imprudence  of  their  ajrents.  We 
shall  immediately  see  the  part  adopted  by  Lovat,  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  most  feasible  of  these,  which 
he  himself  concocted  and  destr(»yed. 

On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  proceeded  to  the 
country-house  where  embryo  statesmen  resolved 
and  re-resolved  upon  the  aflfairs  of  Eurc»pe.  James 
the  II.  had  carried  his  »in<rle-ininded  bigotry  to  the 
grave,  and  Mary  of  Modena  became  openly,  what 
she  had  in  reality  ever  been,  the  source  and  life- 
spring  of  Jacohitical  intrigue.  To  her,  Lovat 
applied  himself  with  his  accustomed  dexterity  and 
Highland  shrewdness.  He  appeared  before  her 
with  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment;  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  he  made  assurances 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  clans.  He  never,  indeed, 
neglected  the  great  principle  of  accommodation  to 
his  company,  inter  lupos  ululandum,  A  short  time, 
however,  had  elapsed,  when  he  saw  through  the 
whole  farce  of  the  do-nothing  secretaries,  and  en- 
deavored to  free  himself  fn)m  the  idle  kind  of  life 
to  which  he  was  doomed.  It  was  here  he  devised 
the  only  scheme  that  was  ever  practical  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  England  being  fnrionsly 
Protestant,  and  Lowland  Scotland  sternly  Presby- 
terian, it  was  hopeless  to  look  there  for  a  snccessuil 
rising.  Through  the  Highlands  alone — the  strong- 
hold of  the  Stuart  family — could  an  impression  be 
made ;  and,  accordingly,  Lovat  fixed  upon  the 
weak  point  with  a  sagacity  that  experience  justified. 
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To  give  his  scheme  feasibility,  he  drew  of  course 
largely  upon  his  imagination,  in  stating  himself  to 
be  the  authorized  agent  of  the  clans. 

The  last  days  of  the  glory  of  old  Louis  le  Grand 
were  approaching;  but  the  prestige  of  the  name 
that  had  long  awed  Europe  still  survived.  The 
victories  of  ]V£ilborough  at  this  period  of  1702,  when 
Lovat  landed  in  France,  had  nut  yet  convinced  ttte 
world  that  he  was  no  longer  the  invincible ;  and 
Mr.  Burton  somewhat  anticipates  the  desolation 
which  overtook  the  French  monarchy.  With  the 
old  monarch,  Lovat  obtained  an  interview,  and 
impressed  him — a  shrewd  judge  of  character — with 
a  high  notion  of  his  abilities.  He  retired  from  the 
presence  of  the  king,  to  consult  with  his  ministers ; 
and  while  hb  proposals  were  cautiously  received, 
he  had  the  satbfaction  of  being  sent  back  to  his  own 
country  for  further  information,  and  with  an  assur- 
ance of  assistance  on  any  favorable  conjuncture. 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  some  interviews 
with  the  Highland  chiefs,  when  a  new  light  as  to 
his  own  interest  dawned  upon  him.  He  immedi- 
ately wiped  his  hands  of  his  mission,  and  one  night 
entered  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
the  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  with 
the  startling  intelligence  of  the  organization  of  a 
rebellion.  The  duke,  overjoyed  at  being  the  in- 
strument through  whom  such  important  information 
was  procured,  **  entertained  Lovat  with  some  mon- 
ey," and  many  promises.  The  government,  on 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  became  alarmed,  as 
the  account  implicated  men  who  had  much  to  lose, 
and  who  would,  therefore,  not  rush  blindly  into 
rebellion.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  parliament, 
and  strong  resolutions  were  passed.  The  Marquis 
of  Athole,  one  of  the  parties  falsely  implicated  by 
Lovat,  having  got  intelligence  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  immediately  addressed  the  queen,  in  a  memo- 
rial, which  exposed  the  character  of  his  assailant, 
and  the  means  by  which  Queensberry  had  been 
duped,  in  crediting  all  his  informant's  calumnies. 
The  affair  vanished  in  smoke.  No  evidence  could 
be  found  against  any  of  the  Jacobites;  and  the 
Queensberry  plot  added  another  to  the  hundred-and 
one  plots  of  the  day,  leaving  Lovat  in  the  disagree- 
able position  of  having  fallen  between  two  stools. 

Being  under  sentence  of  outlawry  still,  Athole 
opened  the  bull-dogs  of  the  law  once  more  upon  him 
iu  full  cry,  and  once  more  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  continent.  Rotterdam  was  the  place  hej 
selected  as  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  from  which  he 
could  soothe  the  roused  spirits  of  the  Scottish  Jac- 1 
obites  and  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  on  the  one  | 
hand,  and  also  induce  the  Enfjlish  government,  on 
the  other,  to  retain  him  in  their  pay.  With  all  his 
invincible  humor  of  lying,  it  was  difficult  for  him, 
in  telling  this  portion  of  his  history,  to  prevent  some 
inkling  of  the  truth.  The  Jacobites  discovered 
some  of  his  letters ;  and  as  there  was  no  destroying 
the  relation  of  identity  between  twice  two  and  four, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  conclusion 
to  which  his  Jacobite  friends  found  themselves 
obliged  to  come.  To  some  he  put  his  defence  for 
betraying  them,  upon  the  ground  of  anxiety  to 
serve  their  interest ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  paradox  is  supported.  With 
regard  to  others  again,  who  had  not  so  clear  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  took  the  easier  course  of 
indigoant  denial : — 

"I  believe,"  he  writes  from  Liege  to  a  Scotch  Jaco- 
bite, ' '  all  the  devils  are  got  loose  to  torment  me — with 
Su  I  am  abused,  ruined,  and  my  reputation  torn. 
9ie  I  Buffer  by  those  whom  I  served,  and  am 


Dted  like  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  and  if  I  had  not 
good  friends  here  of  strangers,  I  had  perished 
like  a  dog.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  my  fate  will 
be ;  but  1  have  dear  bought  my  conversation  with 
those  you  call  my  real  friends.  You  tell  me  that 
K.  (Iveiih?)  betrayed  me  to  A.,  (Athole,)  and  now 
we  hear  of  his  sufferings  for  me ;  but  none  in  Eng- 
land could  wrong  me  (anglice^  expose  him)  but  he  or 
you,  and  if  either  of  you  has  wronped  me,  I  cannot 
trust  myself,  or  any  flesh  and  blood  ;  my  comfort 
is,  that  I  neither  betrayed  my  trust  or  my  friends, 
nor  would  not  for  the  universe  (!!!).  For  my 
part  1  believe  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  for  a 
see  a  great  many  of  the  symptons  of  it." 

After  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for  some  time,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  quit  it  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Dutch  officer ;  and  having  fled  to  France,  he  was 
very  disagreeably  astonished,  by  being  immediately 
seized,  and  encaged  in  the  Bastile,  or  in  the  Castle 
of  Angoul^me. 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  this  strange 
being,  whose  moral  nature  was  as  rotten  as  his 
intellect  was  acute,  aided  by  the  certain  light  of 
contemporary  documents.  He  now,  however,  glides 
off  the  public  stage,  beyond  the  view  of  the  letter- 
writers,  and  the  reach  of  the  legal  warrants,  which 
have  enabled  us  hitherto  to  follow  him.  For  ten 
years  he  lived  in  France,  and  during  part  of  that 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  in  prison.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  liberated,  and  to 
have  taken  holy  orders,  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Omer,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  have 
officiated  as  curd  at  that  city. 

During  his  protracted  absence,  the  heiress  of 
Lovut  had  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
M'Kenzie,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  estates,  but  not 
of  the  affections  of  the  clan.  They  ever  regarded 
Lovat  as  their  chief;  and  deep  was  their  sorrow, 
when  a  report  was  spread,  that  *'  he  had  rotted  in 
the  Bastile."  No  communication  appears  to  have 
been  allowed  l)etween  him  and  his  vassals  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  they  determined  to 
send  a  special  embassy  to  discover,  and  if  possible 
relieve  him.  The  person  selected  was  a  Major 
Fraser,  who  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  the 
disastrous  chances  he  suffered  in  his  journey. 
Having  discovered  his  chief  among  the  Jesuits  at 
St.  Omer,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  authorities  to  his  liberation. 
The  two  accordingly  concerted  an  escape,  which 
they  effected  by  means  of  an  open  boat,  which 
landed  them  on  the  English  sliore  in  the  year  1714, 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
His  arrival  in  London  being  soon  known,  his  old 
enemy  Athole  once  more  set  the  officers  of  the  law 
upon  his  track,  and  he  onl^r  found  rest  to  his  weary 
footsteps,  when  he  arrived  among  the  wide  solitudes 
of  his  own  mountains. 

The  rebellion  of  the  '15  was  raging  on  his  arri- 
val in  the  north.  The  indecisive  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir  proclaimed  the  weakness  of  government,  and 
the  danger  of  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobites.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  so 
influential  and  clever  a  man  as  Lovat,  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  and  with  his  abilities  sharpened  by 
experience,  sided  with  the  government,  and  recalled 
the  whole  clan  of  the  Erasers  who  had  gone  to  join 
the  rebels.  As  soon  as  they  returned,  he  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  along  with  Duncan  Forbes* 
reduced  the  town  of  Inverness,  on  the  day  that  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought.  This  quieted  the 
north.  It  prevented  many  from  engagmg  in  the 
rebellion,  and  cut  off  the  oommumcatioa  between 
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the  rebel  anny  and  the  eooree  of  its  supplies.  It 
had  the  effect,  indeed,  of  extinguishing  the  rebellion 
throughout  the  country;  and  on  its  importance 
LoTat  did  not  fail  duly  to  descant.  *'  This,"  he 
said,  *'  was  the  greatest  service  that  was  done  in 
this  country  to  any  king." 

The  first  fruit  of  gratitude,  was  his  unqualified 
oardon,  and  the  gift  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
M'Kenzie,  the  heiress*  husband,  who  had  joined  the 
rebels.  He  thus  obtained  a  legal  title  to  the  life 
interest  of  the  Lovat  estates ;  and  it  was  lucky  for 
his  neighbors,  that  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  full 
property  kept  him  in  litigation  for  many  years. 

When  he  went  north,  he  found  Duncan  Forbes 
fortifying  CuUoden  House,  and  immediately  struck 
up  a  strong  attachment  for  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
the  ear  of  Argyle,  and  was  rising  fast  to  influence 
and  honor,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  which 
Lovat  more  devoted  his  attention,  than  3ie  securing 
the  support  of  young  men  evidently  rising  in  the 
world,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  remember  it 
when  themselves  great  men.  It  was  this  which 
induced  him,  in  a  field  near  Edinburgh,  now  a 
street,  to  entwine  his  arms  in  endearing  rapture 
round  the  neck  of  Henry  Home,  and  protest  how 
much  he  was  overwhelmed  by  his  beauty.  *'  Hand 
awa',"  said  the  embryro  Lord  Kames,  **  I  ken  very 
weel  that  I  am  the  ugliest  and  most  black-a-vised 
fellow  in  a'  the  court  of  session  :  you  needna  think 
to  impose  upon  me  wi'  your  fair-fashioned  speeches. 
— Hae  dune — hae  dune!" — **  Weel,  Harry,"  said 
Lovat,  **  ye  're  the  first  man  I  ever  met  with  wha 
had  the  sense  to  withstand  flattery." — '*  Thank  ye, 
my  lord — very  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it."  Et  rem 
acu  teligerai. 

To  secure  the  grant  of  the  Lovat  estates,  the  legal 
knowledge  of  Forbes  was  put  under  requisition. 
'*  I  want  a  gift  of  the  escheat  (forfeited  property) 
to  make  me  easy ;  but  if  it  does  not  do,  you  must 
find  me  some  pretence  or  other,  that  will  give  me  a 
title  to  keep  possession."  He  also  implored  Forbes 
to  prevent  the  pardon  of  his  neighbors  Glengarry 
and  The  Chisholm,  and  to  divert  some  of  their  for- 
feitures his  way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  of  litigation,  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  set  agoing,  to  secure  the 
estates,  he  appears  to  have  tried  the  honesty  of  his 
a^ent  to  the  utmost.  The  scrupulous  writer  to  the 
signet,  was  under  the  necessity  of  reading  a  lecture 
to  his  master ;  and  he  received,  in  answer,  a  detail 
of  those  principles  which  ought  to  guide  a  practical 
man,  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind. 

*'  I  had,"  said  Lovat,  '*  the  honor  of  your  fine 
morale  and  philosophicale  letter  by  this  post,  and  tho 
it  is  writ  in  a  very  pathetick,  smooth  way,  yet  I 
have  read  so  many  good  authors  on  the  subject, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  their  advice  to  prac- 
tice, that  an  epistle  from  a  Scotch  lawyer,  can  have 
but  very  little  influence  on  me,  that  now  by  long 
experience  knows,  that  those  fine  moral  reflections 
are  no  more  but  a  play  of  our  intellectuals.  You 
may  give  me  as  many  bonnie  words  as  you  please, 
but  words  will  never  gain  me  the  estate  of  Lovat, 
nor  my  peerage,  without  assiduously  acting  that 
part  I  ought,  to  get  that  effectoat ;  and  though  sonw 
people  charged  me  with  liking  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  principles,  yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  do 
not  expect  new  miracles  in  my  favors,  and  that  I 
am  fully  resolved  to  use  all  the  ordinary  meanes  in 
my  power  to  save  my  family.  I  must  tell  you  I 
alwise  observed,  since  I  came  to  know  anything  in 
the  world,  that  an  active  man  with  a  small  under- 
•tanding,  will  finish  business,  and  succeed  better  in 


his  afilairs,  than  an  indolent,  lazy  man  of  the  bright* 
est  sense,  and  of  the  most  solid  judgment ;  so,  since 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  to  have  a  title  to  the  last 
character,  I  ought  to  thank  Grod  that  I  am  of  a  very 
actiye  temper,  and  I  '11  be  so  far  from  relenting  that 
I  '11  double  my  activity  if  po^ible." 

The  dispute  relative  to  the  estate,  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  two  lawyers  of  eminence,  who,  in 
deciding  in  Lovat*s  favor,  fixed  upon  him  a  small 
burden  to  the  persecuted  M'Kenzie.  '*  I  have," 
said  Lovat,  with  his  Highland  emphasis  of  expres- 
sion, ''been  cheated,  abused,  sold;  my  papers 
embezzled,  robbed,  and  given  up  to  my  enemies ; 
in  short,  treacherously,  villanously,  and  ungratefully 
betrayed  and  sold."  Upon  the  authors  of  his  wrongs 
he  pours  forth  at  length,  consigning  them  ultimately 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of 
Heaven. 

Litigation  operated  as  a  sedative  on  the  eorrosiont 
of  unabsorbed  energy,  under  which  he  chafed. 
But  having  brought  his  lawsuits  to  a  triumphant 
close,  he  began,  as  was  the  manner  of  Highland 
lairds,  to  ''  birse  yont ;"  and  thus  by  gradual  squat- 
ting on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor,  contrived,  by 
the  aid  of  a  Sttle  confusion  as  to  the  principle  of 
property,  to  appropriate  now  and  then  a  field,  or 
pernaps  a  mountain,  or  a  loch.  If  the  neighbor 
grew  troublesome  and  grumbled  at  these  inroads, 
he  generally  received  a  visit  from  Lovat's  gillies, 
who  were  reasonable,  if  they  did  no  more  than 
hough  his  cattle,  or  fire  his  house  about  his  ears. 
He  never  in  this  way  owed  any  man  ill-will ;  he 
always  made  present  payment. 

Lovat's  history  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
blessings  resulting  from  the  annihilation  of  the  he- 
reditary jurisdictions.  The  petty  chiefs  in  their 
own  straths,  exercised  a  despotism,  which  though 
it  had  its  orinn  in  custom,  was  not  less  absolute 
than  that  of  the  sultan  over  a  nation  of  Turks.  In 
the  middle  of  last  century,  these  personages  hansed 
their  vassals  according  to  their  pleasure ;  and  when 
we  remember,  that,  over  all  the  north,  these  nuclei 
of  mischief  existed — that  every  chief  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  neighbor,  in  which  his  yassals  were 
always  involved,  and  that  the  sole  education  these 
miserable  wretches  received,  was  that  of  robbery 
or  murder,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Lovat 
towards  them,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  no  single 
act  did  more  to  change  the  face  of  Scotland,  tluin 
the  destruction  of  the  source  from  which  these  evils 
flowed.  The  law  administered  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment is  often  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  lion  is  not  such 
an  object  of  dismay,  as  the  swarms  of  little  loath- 
some animals  that  arise  from  his  dead  carcass,  each 
crawling  in  a  way  of  its  own.  The  connexion 
between  chief  and  vassal  had  be^un  to  decline  when 
Lovat  was  settled  in  his  domains;  and  he  set  to 
work,  with  all  his  energy,  to  create  a  resurrection 
of  the  departed  spirit.  He  discouraged  schools, 
hunted  out  disaffection,  and  plied  the  people  with 
every  flattery  that  would  rouse  military  ardor,  or 
devotion  to  himself.  He  knew  almost  every  man 
in  the  Highlands,  of  the  slightest  note.  When  he 
met  one  having  pretensions  to  be  a  Duinheuassail, 
he  bombastically  praised  the  clan  whose  name  he 
bore,  and  instanced  its  acts  of  bravery  in  former 
days.  Prophecies  and  dreams,  and  the  language 
of  holy  writ,  he  was  ever  ready  with,  as  occasion 
served;  and,  when  with  supernatural  agency,  he 
had  worked  his  hearers  up  to  the  requisite  enthusi- 
asm, he  would  leave  them  with  a  dexterous  insinu- 
ation as  to  the  downfall  of  their  greatness,  unless  ' 
they  rallied  round  their  chief.    If  he  would  meet 
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with  One,  wboee  ciieurostanoes  were  lower  by  a 
fiflh  or  a  tenth  part,  he  woald  ask  his  name,  and 
his  father*s,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days  he  pretended 
ignorance ;  but  generally  said  :  *'  I  believe  I  knew 
your  grandfather  very  well,  and  a  worthy  man  he 
was ;  well  did  it  set  him  to  wear  a  belted  plaid,  and 
a  broadsword ;  there  are  but  few  like  him  now-a- 
days;  you  resemble  him  very  much,  but  not  quite 
80  brawny."  A  sentence  or  two  would  then  be 
ffiven,  as  to  the  old  gentleman's  intrepidity  on  the 
fields  of  Cromdale  and  Killicrankic,  or  he  would 
trace  him  up  to  the  days  of  Montrose — fighting 
against  the  covenanters.  The  smaller  gillies  had 
a&o  their  genealogy  traced  backwards  for  genera- 
tions; and  an  undying  devotion  kindled  in  their 
hearts,  by  proof  tendered  by  him  of  their  relation- 
ship to  himself.  He  could  do  with  them  what  he 
pleased.  He  led  them  in  favor  of  the  government, 
in  the  first  rebellion,  after  recalling  them  from  the 
service  of  Mar;  he  led  them  against  the  govern- 
ment in  the  '45,  and  at  one  blow  struck  down  the 
fruit  of  all  his  policy. 

He  sometimes  issued  pious  proclamations,  in 
which,  with  some  end  to  serve,  he  would  ascend 
through  tlie  whole  gamut  of  virtuous  emotion — from 
Christian  forgiveness  te  seraphic  love.  To  heighten 
the  efiect,  he  would  tell  them  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, as  in  the  following  instance,  wherein  he  whips 
them  up  to  the  requisite  enthusiasm  : — 

**  My  dear  Friends, — Since,  by  all  appearances, 
this  is  the  last  time  [he  had  a  great  number  of  last 
times]  of  my  life  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to 
you,  I  being  now  very  ill  of  a  dangerous  fever,  I 
do  dieolare  to  you  before  God,  before  whom  I  must 
appear,  and  all  of  us  at  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
that  I  loved  you  all ;  I  mean  you  and  all  the  rest 
of  my  kindred  and  family,  who  are  for  the  standing 
of  their  chief  and  name ;  and  as  I  loved  you,  so  I 
loved  all  my  faithful  commons  in  general,  more 
than  I  did  my  own  life,  or  health,  or  comfort,  or 
satisfaction.  I  did  design  to  make  my  poor  com- 
mons live  at  their  ease,  and  have  them  always  well 
clothed,  and  well  armed  after  the  Highland  manner, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  wear  low  country  clothes, 
but  make  them  live  like  their  forefathers,  with  the 
use  of  their  arms,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  do  service  to  their  friends,  especially 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  worthy  bro- 
ther the  Earl  of  Islay.  And  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  and  you  and  your  posterity  will  see  it  and  find 
it,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  steadfast  to  your  chief,  I 
mean  the  heir-male  of  my  family,  but  weakly  and 
fabely,  for  little  private  interest  and  views,  abandon 
voor  duty  to  your  name,  and  suffer  a  pretended 
neiress  and  her  Mackenzie  ciiildren,  to  possess  your 
oountry,  and  the  true  right  of  the  heirs-male,  they 
will  certainly,  in  less  than  an  age,  chase  you  all  by 
alight  and  might,  as  well  gentlemen  as  commons, 
out  of  your  native  country,  which  will  be  possessed 
by  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds ;  and  yon 
will  belike  the  miserable,  unnatural  Jews,  scattered 
and  vagabonds  throughout  the  unhappy  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  poor  wives  and  children  that 
remain  of  the  name,  without  a  head  or  protection, 
when  they  are  told  the  traditions  of  their  family, 
will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts  the  persons  and 
memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly,  knavish  men, 
who  sold  and  abandoned  their  chief^,  their  name, 
their  birthright  and  their  country." 

King,  in  nis  Monumenta  Antiqua,  has  given  us 
the  experiences  of  James  Ferguson  the  astronomer, 
•s  to  the  nature  of  life  at  Castle  Dounie,  where  he 


resided  for  some  months.  Lovat's  house,  consid- 
ered according  to  modem  ideas,  was  comfortless 
enough.  He  received  his  company  and  kept  pub- 
lic table,  after  the  manner  of  a  petty  court,  in  the 
room  where  he  slept ;  and  the  only  place  his  lady 
had  was  also  her  bed-room.  The  servants  and  re- 
tainers had  nothing  but  straw,  spread  on  the  four 
lower  apartments  in  the  house.  About  four  hun- 
dred persons  would  often  thus  be  kennelled  together ; 
and  Ferguson  declares,  that  of  these  wretched  de- 
pendents, he  has  seen  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  hung  up  by  the  heels,  for  hours,  on 
the  trees  around  the  mansion,  to  expiate  offences. 

The  tables  ran  along  the  lengtli  of  the  room,  and 
were  carried  out  at  the  door  to  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house.  Near  the  chief  were  set  the  distin- 
guished guests  or  neighboring  chief,  entertained 
with  claret  and  French  cookery ;  next  in  progres- 
sion were  the  Duinheuassails  of  the  clan,  who  had 
beef  and  mutton  and  a  glass  of  port ;  the  **  pretty 
handsome  fellows"  came  next,  and  were  honored 
with  sheep Vhead  and  whiskey ;  and,  lastly,  the 
mass  of  the  useless,  old,  and  maimed,  waited  on 
the  lawn  for  such  relics  as  their  betters  leA.  Under 
this  system  everything  was  eaten.  But  the  beat 
part  of  it  all  was  the  discriminating  courtesy  with 
which  Lovat  noticed  his  respective  guests.  "  My 
lord,  here  is  excellent  venison — here  turbot.  Call 
for  any  wine  you  please ;  there  is  excellent  claret 
and  champagne  on  the  side-board."  To  the  next 
class  it  would  be — **  Pray  now,  Dunballoch,  or 
Kinbockie,  help  yourselves  to  what  is  before  you  ; 
there  are  port  and  Lisbon,  ale  and  porter  excellent." 
Then  raising  his  voice  for  the  rabble — *'  Pray,  red- 
haired  Donald,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
gillie  would  be  known,  '*  Pray,  help  yourself  and 
my  other  cousins  to  that  fine  beef  and  cabbage ; 
there  are  whiskey-punch  and  beer  for  you." 

But  life  at  Castle  Dounie  began  to  get  dull.  A 
pension  from  government  and  the  estates  secured, 
were  not  enough.  His  inroads  upon  his  neighbors, 
too,  were  not  always  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess, and  he  bitterly  complains  of  Glencrarry,  who 
would  **  as  soon  part  with  his  liver  or  his  lungs" 
as  with  one  acre  of  his  lands.  Ease  and  plenty 
just  gave  him  a  lever  for  a  renewed  war  with  exist- 
ing things.  All  the  loyalty  and  obedience  called 
forth,  like  beautiful  frost-work,  in  the  season  of  his 
exile,  dissolved  under  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity. 

Tolle  periculum 
Jam  vagra  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

From  the  year  1719  down  to  the  M5,  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  fomenting  rebellion ;  on  the 
point  of  being  often  exposed,  and  obliged  as  fire- 
quently  to  take  all  kinds  of  oaths,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  declarations  in  favor  of  government,  always 
coming  to  his  determinations  according  to  the  law 
of  the  strongest,  which  was  his  gospel,  and  settling 
his  cases  of  conscience  according  to  his  interest. 
In  the  year  1719,  he  wrote  Lord  Seaforlh  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  join  the  ill-concerted  Jacobite 
scheme  of  Spanish  invasion  then  concocted.  His 
letter  was  communicated  at  London  ;  and  he  posted 
south  to  meet  his  vile  calumniators  by  denouncing 
them ;  applying  the  maxim  to  the  defence  of  char- 
acter— that  it  is  the  best  security  of  one's  own  coun- 
try to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's. 

His  accustomed  success  attended  him ;  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  announcing  that  *'  His  majesty 
had  done  the  Lord  Lovat  the  honor  to  be  godfather 
to  his  child."  Ten  years  later,  in  1729,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  again  found  out,  through  **  the 
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faubsrons  TiUany,"  as  he  teraw  it,  of  one  of  his 
own  clan  ;  bnt  beinff  more  secure  this  time  in  the 
matter  of  evidence,  be  could  assume,  with  consid- 
erable firmness,  the  tone  of  injured  innocence.  *'  I 
bless  God,"  this  good  man  meekly  said,  *'  I  never 
was,  in  my  life,  guilty  of  a  base  or  villanous  action ; 
so  I  do  not  fear  this  wicked  calumny. "  In  an  elab- 
orate memorial,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  Ijord 
Lday,  he  argues  the  matter  ftom  the  acknowledged 
facts,  and  next  according  to  the  theory  of  probabil- 
ities. It  is  really  very  shocking  to  find  such  a  man, 
taking  the  most  solemn  subiects  in  his  mouth,  and 
protesting,  as  he  '*  believed  in  Grod  and  a  future 
state,"  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was 
at  the  very  moment  industriously  hatching.  **  Since 
the  year  1719, 1  solemnly  declare  before  God,  and 
as  I  most  answer  to  him  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, I  did  not  write  any  one  single  letter  beyond 
seas,  or  to  any  man  in  the  Pretender's  service  or 
interest."  At  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Jacobite  court  for  his  patent 
of  a  dukedom. 

His  wavering  inclinations  took  shape  in  1737, 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  disaffected  par- 
ties in  the  north.  On  his  trial,  he  said  justly,  that 
"  for  many  years  I  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
king's  (James)  afiairs  in  these  countries."  Inac- 
cessible as  were  his  dominions,  news  of  his  proceed- 
ings reached  the  government,  to  whom  it  appeared 
necessary  immediately  to  remove  so  dangerous  a 
man  from  everything  hke  legal  power.  One  by  one, 
therefore,  his  offices  of  lord-lieutenant  and  sherifiT 
of  Inverness,  and  his  command  of  the  independent 
company  raised  there,  were  taken  from  him.  Of 
course  innumerable  letters,  with  outbursts  of  indig- 
nation descriptive  of  innocence  wronged,  trampled 
on,  and  abused,  were  written ;  all  the  figures  of  a 
copious  rhetoric,  employed  during  a  whole  life-time 
in  deploring  the  success  of  slanderers  and  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  virtuous,  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution. *'  I  bless  Grod,"  he  concludes,  '^  that  what- 
ever I  suffer,  or  may  suffer,  no  power  can  take 
away  the  comfort  I  have,  of  a  clear  conscience  and 
an  upright  heart,  that  never  betrayed  a  private  man 
nor  a  public  cause."  In  1740,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Islay,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  and  hourly  expecting  his  patent. 
Accused  of  Jacobitism,  *'  I  answered  his  lordship 
with  a  little  warmth  that  these  stories  were  calum- 
nies and  lies."  To  prove  this,  he  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  patriot  party,  who  opposed  the 
government,  but  equally  hated  the  Jacobites.  He 
mimediately  set  to  work  to  create  votes  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and  found  among  his  Jacobite  friends  some 
ridiculous  scruples,  on  the  ground  of  being  obliged 
to  take  the  oaths  to  government,  to  obtain  the  qual- 
ification. "  Write  strongly,"  he  said,  "  to  Glen- 
carry,  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  oaths.  I  know 
he  has  no  regard  for  them  ;  so  he  should  not  stand 
to  take  a  cart  load  of  them^  as  I  would  do  to  serve 
my  friends.^  ^  This  is  the  character  of  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  summed  up  by  himself,  in  brief  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  Fraser — **  a  poor, 
eovetous,  narrow,  greedy  wretch,"  who  bad  "  re- 
nounced his  chief  and  kindred,"  and  had  **  discov- 
ered himself  to  be  an  unnatural  traitor,  an  infamous 
deserter,  and  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  me,  his  chief, 
who  had  done  him  such  signal  service,"  he  appears 
to  have  been  successful.  'The  fate  of  this  ungrate- 
ful slave  is  hinted  at.  '*  Duke  Hamilton  and  sev- 
eral other  lords  asked  me,  in  a  joking  way,  whether 
that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief  and  his  clan. 
Is  ttill  alive  or  not?    I  answered  that  he  was,  *  ^ 


my  precise  and  e^preu  orders ;'   and  I  sakl  but  what 
was  true."    Lovat  thus  speaks  in  the  year  1740. 

Phnce  Charles  landed ;  and  then  began  the  con- 
test between  present  competence  with  safety,  and 
future  greatness  with  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  all. 
His  patent  of  a  dukedom  and  his  commismon  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Highlands  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  there  stood  in  front  of  him  the  grim 
rtres  he  had  seen  swinging  on  the  scafifolds  of 
'15,  and  he  had  known  from  experience  the 
long  train  of  confiscation  that  was  sure  to  follow. 
Even  in  the  tourbillon  of  his  passions,  he  could 
estimate  the  character  of  parties.  In  youth  he 
never  was  an  entliusiast ;  and  in  old  age  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  led  away.  He  saw,  however,  but 
little,  presumed  a  great  deal,  and  so  jumped  to  his 
conclusion ;  hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to 
the  end  contemplated.  After  Lochiel  had  declared, 
and  before  he  himself  had  taken  active  measures, 
he  wrote  that  chieftain  a  characteristic  letter,  which 
much  tickled  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  its  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  his  countrymen — **  My  service  to  the 
prince ;  but  I  wish  he  had  not  come  here  so  empty 
handed — siller  would  go  far  in  the  Highlands." 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  off*  a  letter,  in  Uie  manly 
style,  to  the  lord-advocate,  requesting  a  supply  of 
arms  for  his  clan ;  for  no  ill-usage  would  *'  alter  or 
diminish  my  zeal  and  attachment  for  his  majesty's 
person  and  government."  He  next  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  Duncan  Forbes,  then  lord 
president,  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  unable  to 
tell  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  so  kept  see-sawing 
backwards  and  forwards,  making  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  both  parties,  until  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  appeared  so  decisive 
that  the  fiery  croes  was  sent  over  the  whole  Fraser 
country,  and  700  men  were  enrolled  for  the  rebels. 
That  battle,  indeed,  was  magnified  throughout  the 
north  into  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  govern- 
ment troops ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  kind 
of  frantic  enthusiasm  described  in  the  following  let- 
ter of  Duncan  Forbes,  then  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion. 

"  Zd  October,  1745. 
"  I  have  just  received  the  twenty  bolls  of  meal 
you  sent  me,  for  which  I  shall  pay  you  on  demand. 
The  concern  I  am  under,  for  the  folly  of  some  of 
my  neighbors,  is  very  great.  The  late  unexpected 
successes  their  friends  have  met  with,  at  Edinburgh 
and  near  it,  has  blown  up  their  hopes  to  that  degree, 
that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  whole  afl^ir  as  over, 
and  to  rush  upon  a  danger,  which  seems  to  them  to 
be  none  at  all,  but  to  me  appears  to  be  almost  cer- 
tain destruction.  They  will  not  believe  the  London 
Gazette,  which  name  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  regi- 
ments that  have  actually  come  into  the  river  Thames. 
They  look  upon  what  it  says  of  the  embarkation  of 
10  British  battalions  at  W^illiamstadt  as  a  fiction  ; 
nor  will  they  believe  one  word  of  the  preparations 
in  the  north  of  England  to  resist  them.  Full  of 
their  vain  hopes,  they  are  flocking  together  with 
intention  to  go  southward  and  share  in  the  expected 
glory  and  spoil.  But  I  have  still  some  faint  hopes 
that  they  will  recover  their  senses  ere  it  is  too  late ; 
and  I  snaU  leave  nothing  undone,  that  is  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  their  folly  and  stop  the  conta- 
gion."—/Vom  Af5S. 

Cautious  to  the  last,  Lovat  would  not  appear 
openly,  and  thus  trusted  that  in  case  of  a  reverse,, 
he  would  escape  the  meshes  of  the  law.  On  the 
score  of  ill  health  he  wrote  the  prince,  that  his  soil,, 
a  young  kd  of  10,  would  lead  the  dan,  and  at  the 
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same  time  despatched  a  letter  to  the  lord  presi- 
dent, to  the  effect  that  '*  there  was  nothing  even  out 
of  hell  more  false,''  than  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  clan  were  mad, 
and  his  son  was  road,  and  he,  an  old  man,  was  un- 
able to  keep  them  from  rushing  into  **  the  villanous, 
malicious,  and  ridiculous  rebellion.''  The  corre- 
spondence has  all  the  effect  of  farce.  We  have, 
turn  about,  a  letter  to  Murray  of  Broughton,  the 
Jacobite  secretary,  and  to  Duncan  Forbes  as  the 
organ  of  the  government.  The  encouraging,  bom- 
bastic, self-glorifying  styles  come  out  strongly  in  the 
Jacobite  letters ;  the  pathetic,  indignant,  resigned, 
injured,  meekly  forgiving  styles  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  to  the  president.  Had  Swift  seen  his 
correspondence,  he  would  never  have  written  as  he 
did  :  *'  As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as 
easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation,  even 
from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  fac- 
ulty." 

Forbes  entreated,  expostulated,  reasoned,  until 
even  his  patience  failed  him.  The  Frasers  marched . 
— all  too  late  for  any  good — and  then  Forbes  wrote 
the  well  known  letter,  first  given  in  the  Culloden 
Papers,  which,  fur  solemnity  of  warning  and  earnest 
reproof,  is  only  exceeded  by  its  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  his  correspondent's  character ;  and  in  which 
the  whole  devices  of  Lovat  are  as  plainly  exposed 
as  if  he  had  done  it  himself. 

**  I  can  no  longer  remain  a  spectator  of  your  lord- 
ship's conduct,  and  see  the  double  game  you  have 
played  for  some  time  past,  without  betraying  the 
trust  reposed  in  me,  and  at  once  risking  my  repu- 
tation and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  majesty  as  a 
good  subject.  Your  lordship's  actions  now  discover 
evidently  your  inclinations,  and  leave  us  no  further 
in  the  dark  about  what  side  you  are  to  choose  in  the 
present  unhappy  insurrection.  You  have  now  so 
far  pulled  off  the  mask,  that  we  can  see  the  mark 
you  aim  at,  though  on  former  occasions  you  have 
had  the  skill  and  address  to  disguise  your  intentions 
in  matters  of  far  less  importance  ;  and,  indeed,  me- 
thinks,  a  little  more  of  your  lordship's  wonted  arti- 
fice would  not  have  been  amiss.  Whatever  had 
been  your  private  sentiments  with  respect  to  this 
unnatural  rebellion,  you  should,  my  lord,  have  duly 
considered  and  estimated  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  to  your  lordship  from  its  success,  and  balance 
them  with  the  risks  you  run  if  it  should  happen  to 
miscarry;  and,  above  all  things,  you  ought  to  have 
,  consulted  your  own  safety,  and  allowed  that  the 
chief  place  in  your  system  of  politics,  which  I  per- 
suade myself  would  have  induced  your  lordship  to 
have  played  the  game  aAer  quite  a  different  manner 
and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  caution  and 
policy.  But  so  far  has  your  lordship  been  from 
acting  with  your  ordinary  finesse  and  circumspec- 
tion on  this  occasion,  that  you  sent  away  your  son, 
and  the  best  part  of  your  clan,  to  join  the  pretender, 
with  as  little  concern  as  if  no  danger  had  attended 
such  a  step.  I  say,  sent  them  away ;  for  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  they  went  of  themselves,  or 
would  have  ventured  to  take  arms  without  your 
lordship's  concurrence  and  approbation.  This,  how- 
ever, you  are  pretty  sure  can't  he  easily  proved, 
which  I  believe,  indeed,  may  be  true;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  whole  strain  of  your  lordship's  conversation 
in  every  company  where  you  ha^  appeared  since 
the  pretender's  arrival,  has  tended  to  pervert  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  seduce  them 
£rom  their  sillegiance." 


This  was  the  harbor  of  refuge  into  whidi  Lowt 
thought  he  could  in  the  day  of  danger  take  shelter. 
By  writing  strongly  to  the  government  officials  in 
favor  of  the  government,  and  conjuring  his  Jacobite 
friends  to  destroy  all  his  letters,  he  had  hoped  Uiat 
however  the  moral  evidence  might  preponderate, 
there  would  not  be  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  con- 
viction. How  he  must  have  been  startled,  then,  to 
find  from  the  president  that  enough  was  already 
known  to  seal  his  doom ! 

"Give  me  leave,"  continues  the  president,  "to 
tell  you,  my  lord,  even  this  falls  under  the  con- 
struction of  treason,  and  is  no  less  liable  to  punish- 
ment than  open  rebellion,  as  I  am  afraid  your  lord- 
ship will  find  when  once  this  rebellion  is  crushed, 
and  the  government  at  leisure  to  examine  into  the 
affair.  And  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  that 
I  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  any 
one  of  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  are,  just  now 
actually  in  arms  against  his  majesty,  and  I  conkl 
say  more  in  defence  of  their  conduct  than  I  could  in 
defence  of  your  lordship's.  What  shall  I  say  in 
favor  of  you,  my  lord? — ^you,  who  have  flourished 
under  the  present  happy  establishment? — you,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  your  days  forfeited  both  your 
life  and  fortune,  and  yet  by  the  benignity  of  the 
government  were  not  only  indulged  the  liberty  of 
living  at  home,  but  even  restored  to  all  you  conld 
lay  claim  to ;  so  that  both  duty  and  gratitude  ought 
to  have  influenced  your  lord^ip's  conduct  at  this 
critical  juncture,  and  disposed  you  to  have  acted  a 
part  quite  different  from  what  you  have  done ;  but 
there  are  some  men  whom  no  duty  can  bind,  noino 
favor  can  oblige." 

This  letter  produced  only  an  answer  in  the  su- 
perlative style  of  injured  innocence.  "  I  see  by  it 
(the  latter)  that  for  my  misfortune  in  having  an  ob- 
stinate, stubborn  son,  and  an  ungrateful  kindred,  my 
family  must  go  to  destruction,  and  I  must  lose  my 
life  in  my  old  age.  Such  usage  looks  rather  like  a 
Turkish  or  Persian  government,  than  like  a  British. 
Am  I,  my  lord,  the  first  father  that  has  had  an  an- 
dutiful  and  unnatural  son?" 

The  retreat  from  Derby  told  the  downfall  of  his 
hopes.  The  ragged  and  miserable  Highlanders, 
after  their  temporary  triumph  at  Stirling,  received 
their  last  defeat  on  the  barren  moor  of  Culloden. 
On  that  day,  Lovat  saw  Charles  for  the  first  and 
last  time ;  and,  amid  the  panic  of  disaster,  he  alone 
retained  the  energy  of  manhood.  Each  of  the  un- 
happy fugitives  looked  only  for  a  refuge  from  the 
pursuing  royalists.  All  community  of  action  or  of 
counsel  vanished.  In  vain  Lovat  (after  the  first 
agony  of  defeat  had  passed  away)  reminded  the 
chevalier  that  Bruce  had  lost  eleven  battles,  and  es- 
tablished his  country's  independence  by  the  twelfth. 
In  vain  he  proposed  to  raise  a  force  of  3000  men, 
to  defend  the  mountain  passes,  and  compel  at  least 
an  honorable  capitulation.  The  spirit  was  dead 
within  them  ;  and  unrestricted  scope  was  given  to 
the  remorseless  barbarity  that  pursued  the  wrecks 
of  the  rebel  army. 

The  fate  of  Lnvat  did  not  remain  long  undeter- 
mined. Upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  corpulent  and 
weakened  by  disease,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  walk,  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  escape.  He 
wandered  through  the  barren  regions  that  skirt  In- 
verness and  Argyle,  tended  by  his  gillies ;  and  was 
at  last  apprehended  in  a  hollow  tree  swathed  in 
flannel.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  by  easy  stages 
to  London,  growing  most  boisterous  in  his  buffoon- 
ery, as  he  saw  his  destiny  fixed ;  and  when  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  be  "  worried," 
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••  Hcnee  Walpole  called  it,  hy  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  EDgland,  the  old  battered  iDtrigaer  often  put 
them  mt  with  a  laugh,  or  a  happy  repartee,  or  by 
tiw  exeiciae  of  a  native  humor  that  ne? er  failed  him. 
Hmray  of  Bronghton,  the  king's  evidence,  who 
propier  viiam  twendi  percUdit  causas,  he  rebuked  in 
the  best  moral  style  of  his  most  eloquent  letters ; 
mud  some  compassion  was  excited  by  this  pitiable 
appeal  against  the  then  barbarous  mode  of  trial  for 
treason  in  the  south—'*  My  lords,  I  have  not  had 
the  use  of  my  limbs  these  three  years ;  I  cannot 
see,  I  cannot  hear ;  and  I  beg,  if  your  lordships 
have  a  mind  I  should  have  any  chance  of  my  life, 
that  yott  will  allow  either  my  counsel  or  my  solicitor 
to  examine  my  witnesses,  and  to  cross-examine 
those  produced  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  to  take 
notes.''  He  was  unanimously  found  guilty,  and 
left  the  bar,  bidding  their  lordships  an  everlasting 
farewell.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  was  led 
out  to  execution.  Without  afiectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  levity  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  death, 
be  went  through  the  last  scene  with  a  Roman  for- 
titude and  with  a  Horatian  sentiment  in  his  mouth. 
And  thus  died  the  most  powerful  of  the  Highland 
ebieftains— a  man  who,  with  the  name  of  virtue 
continually  on  his  lips,  cared  not  a  rush  for  all  the 
virtue  in  the  world,  though  he  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  good  character. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  man  the  opposite 
of  Lovat  in  all  but  intellectual  capacity  ;  in  read- 
ing whose  history  we  become  prouder  of  our  coun- 
try, becouse  it  was  his.  A  portrait  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  with  all  his  fund  of  overflowing  affection, 
sketched  in  the  way  Dickens  has  drawn  fictitious 
characters,  would  be  a  delightftil  study.  Much  of 
him  is  now  lost — ^it  being  only  from  a  few  letters 
that  we  can  obtain  a  fiunt  insight  into  the  character 
of  one,  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  if  his  great 
abilities  be  regarded  in  combination  with  their  use- 
ful application,  and  if  his  claim  on  the  approbation 
of  the  world  be  united  with  that  on  its  gratitude. 
Without  the  high  talents  that  dazzle  and  astonish, 
he  had  the  enduring  and  sterling  virtues  which  have 
made  immortal  Rome's  proudest  names — her  sub- 
limeet  natures.  His  country  he  roused  from  inac- 
tion to  industry — saved  her  by  his  energy  and  his 
courage,  improved  her  by  his  labors,  adorned  her 
by  his  Tirtues,  and  ennobled  her  by  his  talents  and 
his  fame. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to 
this  man's  life.  The  space  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  giTe  half  the  interesting  relics  of  him  that  remain, 
and  the  finer  impulses  of  so  good  a  heart  are  lost 
forever,  since  all  his  writings  refer  to  the  public 
matters  in  which,  against  his  own  happiness,  he 
was  so  largely  mingled.  Like  the  brilliant  spots 
on  the  highest  mountains,  when  the  sun  has  with- 
drawn his  beams  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, we  may  still  perhaps  discover,  amid  the  ob- 
scure mass  of  papers  on  public  affiiirs,  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  illustrative  of  the  delicacy  and 
loftiness  of  principle,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  of  one 
who,  though  inwlved  in  the  strife  of  insurrection 
and  civil  war,  has  been  consigned  to  an  envied  im- 
mortality, in  the  praises  of  the  men  whom  his  cour- 
age subdued. 

Duncan  Forbes  was  the  second  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Culloden 
in  Invemess-ehire.  He  was  born  in  1685 — of  a 
fiunily  which  had,  by  the  economy  of  successive 
» risen  to  considerable  opulence.    They  were 


of  high  Presb3rterian  principles,  and  partook  largely 
of  t^  persecutions  to  which  that  national  party 
had  been  exposed.  Aflcr  the  revolution,  the  es- 
tates of  Forbes'  father  were  ravaged  by  the  troops 
of  Cannon  and  Bochan,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
adherence  to  the  usurper.  For  this  he  received,  as 
compensation,  the  right  to  make  whiskey  at  a  small 
duty,  on  his  barony  of  Ferintosh,  unhampered  by 
the  excise  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  still. 
Being  thus  allowed  to  use  the  small  stills,  which 
give  a  more  highly  flavored  material,  the  name  of 
Ferintosh  became  famous,  and  its  proprietor  was  in 
the  fair  way  to  fortune. 

Forbes'  parents  were  everything  that  was  amia- 
ble and  excellent.  Their  children  were  children  of 
many  a  prayer ;  and  his  mother  especially,  even 
when  he  hid  arrived  at  manhood,  preserved  the 
same  tender  watchfulness  over  his  happiness.  His 
only  other  near  relation  was  a  brotiier,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  terms  of  the  most  endearing  affection ; 
and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  fot 
any  one  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  Forbes'  in- 
fluence, without  being  hurried  into  liking  him. 

At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
college,  and  thereafter  he  went  to  Leyden,  as  was 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  lawyers  of  his  day.  He 
only  remained  a  year  abroad,  returning  in  1707  to 
commence  life  by  marrying  Mary  Rose,  a  daughter 
of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravok,  who  only  survived  a 
short  period,  leaving  her  husband  an  only  son,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded  in  his  estates. 

He  passed  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1708,  and  soon 
rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  judicious  and  eloquent 
pleader.  In  that  day  the  patronage  of  lawyers  was, 
in  like  manner  as  of  literary  men,  not  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  but  of  some  great  man ;  and  Forbes 
was  lucky  in  securing  that  of  the  great  Argyle. 
From  the  correspondence  preserved,  this  appears  to 
have  taken  more  of  friendship  than  of  the  connexion 
of  patron  and  vassal,  though  Forbes  managed  all 
the  duke's  estates,  for  which  however  he  would 
never  accept  payment. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  '15,  and  materially  assisted 
Lovat  in  the  reduction  of  Inverness.  In  his  mili- 
tary operations  equally  as  in  his  more  comprehen- 
sive civil  desip^ns,  he  displayed  a  judgment  that  we 
look  for  in  vam  amid  the  professed  military  com- 
manders of  his  day.  He  seldom  undertook  any  de- 
sign which  he  did  not  accomplish — and  when  the 
rage  of  strife  had  passed,  he  was  the  first  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  unhappy  vanquished,  and  his  purse 
was  ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  How  noble  a 
trait  is  this,  in  civil  war,  when  men  forget  that 
they  are  brethren  !  The  strife  in  such  a  case  is  not 
ended  with  a  triumph  and  a  treaty.  The  desola- 
tion which  follows  the  victory,  exceeds  in  intensity 
all  the  horrors  of  ordinary  warfare,  in  which  a  pru- 
dent regard  for  the  morrow  restrains  the  hands  of 
the  victors  of  to-day.  The  ferocity  of  opposition 
being  stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  after  security, 
the  subjugation  is  not  complete  unless  there  is  an 
extinction  of  the  last  gleam  of  hope  ;  and  while  a 
foreign  country  recovers  from  its  disasters,  on  the 
retreat  of  an  invading  army,  the  effects  of  civil 
war  are  felt  in  the  long  misery  of  years — the  for- 
feitures of  possessions — the  trials  and  the  brutali- 
ties of  executions.  It  was  difficult  for  any  mind, 
however  well  balanced,  to  preserve  its  tone  of  jus- 
tice, under  the  party  fury  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
last  century ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things,  to  find  not  only  justice,  but  sympathy  and 
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aotnre  aasistanoe,  gi^en  by  the  oonqaeror,  to  the 
man  whose  broadsword  erewhile  had  been  at  his 
throat. 

Forbes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  a  de- 
pute of  the  lord-advocate ;  and  holding  that  office, 
It  was  his  duty  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his 
countrymen.  This,  however,  was  a  duty  so  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings,  that  he  refused.  But  he 
saw,  that  the  mere  abstioence,  on  his  part,  from 
discharging  this  duty,  would  oidy  throw  them  into 
hands  less  merciful.  To  sustain  them,  therefore,  in 
their  sorrow,  and  afford  them  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  we  have  the  fi^owing  instance  of  his  forget- 
fttlness  of  official  duty : 

''Edinburgh,  November  IWA,  1716. 
"  Dear  Brother — ^The  design  of  this  is  to  ac- 

S[aaint  you  that  a  contribution  is  a  carrying  on, 
which  himself  set  agoing]  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
prisoners  at  Carlisle,  from  their  necessitous  condi- 
tion. It  is  certainly  Christian,  and  by  no  means 
disloyal,  to  sustain  them  in  their  indigent  estate 
until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has  brought 
them  to  England  to  be  tried  by  foreign  juries ;  so 
&r  it  is  well.  But  no  law  can  hinder  a  Scotchman 
to  wish  that  his  countrymen,  not  hitherto  con- 
demned, should  not  be  a  derision  to  strangers,  or 
perish  for  want  of  necessary  defence  or  sustenance, 
out  of  their  own  country.  Therefore,  if  any  con- 
tribution is  carried  on  for  the  above  purpose  with 
you,  it  is  fit  you  should  give  it  all  the  countenance 
you  can  by  exhortation  and  example." 

It  is  said  that  in  after  life  he  was,  at  the  court 
of  George  II.,  reproached  for  this  humanity.  Jle 
replied  as  became  the  purity  of  his  motive ;  and 
the  reply  was  never  remembered  to  his  advan- 
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\  also  published  a  fierce  pamphlet,  in  which 
he,  a  young  barrister,  presumed  to  lecture  the 
powerful  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  the  impolicy  of  a 
war  of  extermination  in  the  Highlands.  He  sug- 
gested other  remedies  than  the  coarse  implements 
of  the  hangman ;  condemning  in  unsparing  terms 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  government — their  cruel 
rigor  to  some,  their  favoritism  to  others — the  ine- 
quality of  punishment  when  there  was  equality  of 
crime — the  abuses  connected  with  the  forfeiture  of 
possessions,  and  the  calamities  that  must  result 
from  the  unceasing  persecution  of  whole  masses 
of  the  unhappy  Highlanders,  '*  punished  with  want 
and  misery,  for  the  offences  of  their  friends ;  suf- 
fered to  wander  about  the  country^  sighing  out 
their  complaints  to  Heaven,  and  drawing  at  once 
the  compassion,  and  moving  the  indignation,  of 
every  human  creature." 

Forbes  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  in  his  younger  days  the  life  of  convivial 
meetings.  He  sometimes,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  the  day,  drank  himself  into  excesses 
which  affected  his  health.  Lovat  refers  to  an  ill- 
ness thus,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother :  '^  Clarkey 
(Dr.  Clark)  swears,  if  he  keeps  to  his  directions, 
that  in  two  years  he  will  be  as  strong  and  as  well, 
and  as  fit  for  drinking  as  he  was  twenty  years 
a^."  His  experience  in  this  way  was  useful  to 
lum,  for  by  treating  the  electors,  be  carried  the 
election  of  the  Inverness  burghs,  for  which  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  in  1722.  It  has  been  un- 
usual for  a  Scottish  advocate  practising  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  enter  parliament,  unless  called  there  by 
official  duty ;  but  Forbes  was  a  man  never  at  rest, 
unless  engaged  in  some  public  schemes,  which  he 
ooold  only  enforce  on  the  public  arena  of  parliament- 


ary debate.  He  found  no  scope  for  his  andntioii  in 
the  limited  routine  of  professional  duty  in  a  provincial 
town ;  and,  though  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
he  went  ya  parliiuneDt,  at  great  pecuniaiy  sacrifice^ 
In  London  he  became  acquainted  with  men  who 
have  bound  their  names  to  the  English  langfuage. 
He  is  stated  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  in  a  contem^ 
rary  sketch,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Pope,  Swifl,  Arbuthnot  and  Gay.  He  was  certain- 
ly very  intimate  with  Walpole,  Lords  Lyttleton 
and  Hardwicke ;  and  he  addressed  Lord  Mansfield, 
as  **  Dear  Will*' — being  often  a  coadjutor  with 
him  in  the  appeals  from  Scotland  to  the  house  of 
lords,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  one  of  the 
counsel. 

Of  his  appearances  in  the  house  of  commons,  we 
can  find  as  little  trace  as  of  other  contemporary 
orators.  Reporters  were  not  then  in  being,  to 
marry  the  orator's  burning  words  to  immortal 
print.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  frequent 
speaker ;  but  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Burton  un- 
derrates the  quality  of  his  oratory,  for  in  a  contem- 
porary memoir  the  mode  in  which  he  was  regard- 
ed in  the  house  of  commons  is  thus  stated  :  **  The 
uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  heart,  with  his  pa- 
thetic and  learned  discourses,  were  soon  taken 
notice  of  in  the  house  of  commons.  What  flows 
of  eloquence  proceeded  from  his  tongue  let  the 
learned  say.'*  After  he  became  lord-suivocate,  his 
attendance  upon  parliament  was  of  the  most  unre- 
mitting description ;  for,  in  1734,  when  his  brother 
was  dying,  he  wrote  the  whipper-in  of  govern- 
ment an  excuse  from  Edinburgh  in  the  foUowing 
terms: — 

'*  You  can  recollect,  that  since  first  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  the  crown,  I  never  voas  one  day  ab* 
sent  from  parHament.  I  attended  the  first  and  the 
last,  and  every  intermediate  day  of  every  session, 
whatever  calls  I  had  from  my  private  affairs  to  be 
here ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  my  friend  the  solici- 
tor-general was  permitted  to  stay  out  the  whole 
term  in  this  place ;  the  attendance  of  one  of  us 
upon  the  courts,  in  term  time,  being  thought  neces- 
sary for  his  majesty's  service." 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  long  afterwards, 
when  occupying  the  office  of  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  he  refers  incidentally  to  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  inducing  English  statesmen  to  attend  to 
Scottish  afi[airs.  After  informing  his  correspond- 
ent. Lord  Mansfield,  then  solicitor-general,  of  the 
bills  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  the  lord-ad- 
vocate had  carried  with  him  to  London,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

*•''  Now,  dear  sir,  what  brings  you  this  trouble  is 
an  apprehension  that  my  lord-advocate  may  stand 
in  need  of  assistance  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
men  of  business,  who  take  the  lead  in  pariiament, 
to  what  may  concern  this  remote  country,  unless 
the^evil  to  be  obviated  is  very  mischievous  to,  and 
sensibly  felt  in  England.  What  degrees  of  ac- 
quaintance or  familiarity  my  lord  advocate  stands- 
in  with  the  leaders  in  parliament,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  as  I,  who  in  my  day  had  the  good  fortune  to 
stand  pretty  well  with  our  government,  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  with  any  great 
degree  of  attention  or  concern  to  think  of  Scotch 
mattera,  I  greatly  doubt  he  may  find  it  at  least  as 
much  so,  at  a  season  when  their  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed in  subjects  rather  more  interesting;  and 
therefore  my  earnest  request  to  you  is,  that  you 
will  undertake  the  management  of  it  in  full  convio* 
tion  that  the  fate  of  Scotland,  at  least  for  this  gen* 
eratioo,  depends  oo  it."-Al^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  loid-adToeate  appears  to  have  been  over- 
awed by  the  great  men  of  the  south ;  and  Forbes, 
whose  disposition  was  as  unbending  as  iron,  when 
there  was  anything  at  stake  affecting  his  country's 
interests,  immediately  denounced  this  complying 
disposition  on  the  ground  that  *'  nothing  can  bi 
more  dangerous  to  this  country  than  that  turn  in  a 
man  of  your  lordship^s  character  and  abilities, 
when  the  laws  or  constitution  of  it  is  in  question.'' 
—MSS. 

In  the  year  1725,  Dundas  of  Amiston — ^Forbes' 
rival  at  the  bar,  and  his  successor  as  president  of 
the  court — ^resigned  the  office  of  lord-advocate,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  those  changes  in  the  politics 
of  Scotland,  the  object  and  nature  of  which  are 
now  unworthy  of  resuscitation.  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  official  position  he  commenced  his  operations  on 
behalf  of  his  "  poor  country,'*  as  he  afieclionately 
called  it.  It  is  beyond  our  limits,  to  give  even  a 
cataWue  of  the  measures  relative  to  the  commerce, 
affricmture,  manufactures,  and  laws  of  Scotland, 
which  this  most  energetic  man  prepared,  and  in  a 
great  measure  carried  through.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  in  his  history  at  this  period  was  the 
crusade  which  he  made  against  the  use  of  tea — an 
article  which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the 
social  habits  of  mankind.  In  room  of  this,  he 
wished  to  substitute  ale,  which  afforded  a  lucrative 
tax.  His  letters  on  the  subject  cover  scores  of 
pages ;  and  he  persecuted  every  man  of  any  influ- 
ence, until  he  effected  somewhat  by  means  of  im- 
portunity, what  he  might  not  have  obtained  as  the 
consequences  of  argument.  Cobbett  himself  could 
not  more  forcibly  bewail  the  miseries  consequent  on 
the  disuse  of  madt.  After  giving  a  gloomy  descrip- 
tion of  what  might  be  expected,  if  the  malt-tax 
should  not  be  productive,  he  bitterly  puts  it  down, 
that  '^  the  cause  of  the  mischief  we  complain  of  is, 
evidently,  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which  is  now 
become  so  common,  that  the  meanest  families,  even 
of  laboring  people,  make  their  morning's  meal  of  it, 
and  thereby  wholly  disuse  the  ale,  which  hereto- 
fore was  their  accustomed  drink ;  and  the  same  drug 
supplies  all  the  laboring  women  with  their  after- 
noon's entertainment,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two- 
penny." In  letters  to  Lord  Hardwicke  he  often 
enforced  the  same  views :  **  If  England,"  he  said, 
"  is  not  as  yet  so  sensible  of  the  mischief,  as  to  be 
willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  cure,  I  can 
answer  for  this  poor  country,  that  they  will  readily 
submit  to  any  prohibition,  however  severe,  that 
shall  deliver  them  from  the  insufferable  use  of  those 
drugs." — MSS.  To  encourage  them  in  this,  he 
set  to  work  to  put  down  smuggling  by  the  arm  of 
the  law  and  the  powers  of  argument;  and,  what 
must  have  been  agreeable  to  himself,  he  succeeded 
with  the  latter.  **  The  president,"  said  his  friend, 
Dr.  Murdoch,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  in  1744, 
''was  very  well  a  few  M^eks  ago,  and  has  been 
roaring  so  loud  against  smuggling,  in  a  very  honest, 
vehement  pamphlet  he  printed,  that  most  of  the 
smuggling  counties,  gentry  as  well  as  commonality, 
have  entered  into  combinations  for  its  extirpation." 
— MSS.  The  justice-clerk,  (Lord  Grange,)  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  only  showed  him  *'  a  grim 
sort  of  civility,"  because  he  was  "  so  plaguy  stub- 
born," and  this  character  he  maintained  throughout 
his  whole  life,  in  regard  to  any  measure  he  ever 
nndertook.  The  harmless  tea  found  in  him  an  un- 
relenting enemy,  when  almost  every  person  had 
adopted    it.     '*  A  philosopher,"  said    Pangloss, 


spittinff  out  his  last  tooth  with  his  expiring  breath, 
'*  shomd  never  change  his  opinions." 

He  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  such  a 
way  that  the  government,  in  the  year  1725,  abol- 
ished the  office  of  secretary  for  Scotland ;  and  al- 
though it  was  revived  in  1731,  and  continued  in 
existence  till  1746,  yet  Forbes,  till  the  day  he  died, 
was  the  real  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs,  civil  and 
military.  The  generals,  the  revenue  officers,  and 
the  officers  of  justice,  received  his  instructions  and 
obeyed  them.  His  mode  of  carrying  his  purposes 
into  effect,  came  with  the  almost  invineible  recom- 
mendation of  being  urged  with  temper — ^by  bis 
always  cautiously  feeling  his  way,  in  case  his  meas- 
ure should  rub  against  some  favorite  prejudice,  or 
affect  some  personal  interest.  The  spint  thus  in- 
fused into  his  conduct  formed  a  universal  language, 
understood  by  all  men,  and  was  listened  to  with 
pleasure  even  by  those  whom  it  did  not  convince. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  we  can  naake 
loses  all  its  effect  in  the  generalities  to  which  our 
space  confines  us.  In  his  memorials,  instructions, 
and  letters,  upon  all  subjects — as  they  are  contained 
in  the  Culloden  Papers,  in  the  Life  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  a  mass  of  MSS.  which  has  lieen  communi- 
cated to  us,  and  of  which  we  have  made  consider- 
able use — there  is  a  racy  vigor,  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  able  to  exhibit  but  a  few  specimens.  A 
reference  to  these  books  will  illustrate  not  merely 
the  personal  character  of  Forbes,  but  afford  also 
considerable  insight  into  the  comparatively  obscure 
civil  history  of  Scotland  at  that  day.  It  was  an 
era  in  our  history,  when  Scotland  had  obtained  re- 
pose from  the  almost  ceaseless  revolutions  and 
tumults  of  two  hundred  years.  The  union  had 
swept  away  innumerable  sources  of  dispute  and 
national  jealousy.  The  Pfople,  left  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  fell  into  regular 
subordination,  shook  off  the  remains  of  barbarism, 
and  grew  wise  from  the  past  experience  of  their 
dissensions  and  their  ignorance.  IJf  Forbes  did  not 
see  all  the  remote  relations  and  indirect  tendencies 
of  the  change — if  he  was  often  too  desponding  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  ''  poor 
country," — he  has  the  entire  merit  of  having  in-. 
vigorateKi  her  by  his  example  and  his  counsels ;  and 
— sending  her  shooting  ahead  of  the  richer  land 
which  hf^  taught  her  the  lesson — he  left  a  country 
affording  equal  exercise  for  memory  and  for  hope. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  he 
watched  over  the  Scottish  manufactures,  when  he 
•was  president  of  the  court  of  session,  the  following 
may  be  taken  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweeddale,  the 
secretary  for  Scotland  in  1743  : — 

*'  I  spent,  by  your  lordship's  direction,  some 
time  this  summer,  harvest,  and  winter,  with  my 
lord-advocate  on  this  subject.  He  promised  to  me 
he  would  leave  nothing  undone.  I  well  know  that,, 
without  powerful  intercession,  he  will  not  be 
listened  to ;  and  it  is  upon  your  lordship  this  poor 
country  depends  for  that  intercession.  It  is  of  some 
consequence  for  me  to  know  whether  anything  is  in 
this  session  to  be  effectually  done ;  because,  if  it  is, 
I,  for  my  part,  will  cheerfully  go  on,  and  drudge, 
as  heretofore ;  but  if  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done,  I 
shall  choose  to  be  quiet,  and  not  give  myself  un- 
necessary trouble." — MSS. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  was  afterwards 
minister  at  Brussels — 

"  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  left  nothing  un- 
done to  forward  a  design  so  essential  to  the  being 
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•f  this  miserable  coantry ;  and  I  most  sospeet  that 
the  reason  why  I  have  heard  nothing  from  yon  is, 
that  you  have  had  nothing  comfortable  to  say.  My 
lord-advocate  has  been  now  a  month  in  London, 
and  as  he  carried  along  with  him  the  product  of  our 
loint  labors,  I  should  think  by  this  time  it  should 
have  settled  the  point,  whether  anjrthing  is  to  be 
done  for  us  in  this  session  of  parliament  or  not.  If 
nothing  is  to  be  done,  there  is  an  end  to  very  flatter- 
ing hopes;  and  those  manufactures,  from  which 
alone  I  looked  for  a  sort  of  resurrection  to  this  dead 
country,  most  infallibly  die." — MSS, 

In  1734  bis  brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  Culloden.  About  this  time,  too,  a 
marked  change  came  over  his  religious  opinions, 
which  deepened  in  intensity,  and  he  was  thus  in- 
duced to  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  said  to  have  become  a 
poficient  in  the  oriental  languages ;  and  he  clothed 
m  print  some  views  upon  religious  subjects,  in 
two  works,  b^ing  *'  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop,"  and 
**  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  natural  and  re- 
Tealed" — works  which  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to 
Hord,  pronounced  to  be  "  little  jewels."  He  de- 
fended in  these  books,  with  much  acuteness,  the 
Hutchinsonian  theology — a  system  which  professed 
to  find  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when  interpreted 
according  to  the  radical  import  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pressions, a  complete  system  of  natural  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  religious  truth. 

Another  incident  deserves  mention,  as  illustrative 
of  his  uncompromising  independence.  The  Por- 
teous  Mob  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
genius  of  Scott.  It  was  one  of  those  daring  acts 
that  we  would  look  for  only  in  lawless  times.  A 
band  of  conspirators,  regularly  organized,  broke  the 
city  jail,  and  drag^ged  to  the  gallows,  where  they 
hanged  him,  a  criminal  whom  the  queen,  as  regent 
during  the  sovereign's  absence,  had  pardoned. 
Never  was  there  a  storm  more  furious  raised  in 
London.  The  ministry  look  up  the  matter  with  a 
heat  equal  to  the  queen's,  and  introduced  into 
parliament  a  bill  which  dec^raded  and  imprisoned  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  abolished  the  city 
guard ,  and  inflicted  other  acts  of  degradation.  It  was 
a  vindictive  measure,  introduced  by  men  in  the  furor 
of  passion,  and  when  of  course  they  were  all  the 
more  unreasonable  and  impatient  of  opposition. 
The  person  who  ou^ht  to  have  introduced  this 
measure  was  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  man  who  was  most  persevering  in  his  opposi- 
tion was  that  important  oflScer.  The  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  of  England  took  the  place  which 
he  had  deserted;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  country,  a  lord-advocate  opposing  the  wishes 
of  government  and  of  the  queen,  in  a  matter  where 
their  feelings  were  so  keen,  was  exhibited  by 
Forbes,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  law  office  of  his 
coantry  had  become  vacant.  His  opposition,  and 
that  of  Argyle  in  the  upper  house,  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  the  bill  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  of- 
fensive matter  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  government  perhaps  saw,  that  they  could 
not  avoid  offering  the  presidency  of  the  court  of 
sessions  to  the  first  lawyer  and  most  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  his  day.  Perhaps  they  had  also  virtue 
enough  to  admire  his  independence ;  at  all  events, 
he  took  his  seat  as  lord  president  in  June,  1737 ; 
and  there  he  effected  a  revolution,  greater  even  than 
in  any  department  he  had  hitherto  intermeddled 
with. 

The  court  of  session,  at  the  beginning  and  near 


the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
efficient in  existence.  Fifteen  judges  sat  at  once 
upon  the  bench ;  and  of  course  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  a  crowd  was  a  continual  bickering 
among  themselves,  and  the  use  of  epithets  towards 
each  other,  which  supplied  in  vigor  what  they 
wanted  in  courtesy  and  decorum.  Their  number 
freed  them  from  responsibility ;  and  their  votes  were 
given  as  much  from  capnce,  or  friendship,  or 
enmity,  to  party  or  counsel,  as  from  any  regard  to 
law  or  Justice.  No  reports  have  survived,  except 
on  the  /aint  breath  of  tradition,  of  the  stormy  scenes 
that  sometimes  disgraced  the  court ;  but  enough  re- 
mains to  tell  us  that  the  bench,  when  Forbes  took 
the  chair,  was  in  its  lowest  state,  and  that  before 
he  lefl  it,  he  brought  it  to  a  condition  that  it  has 
perhaps  never  equalled  since.  Mr.  Burton  has 
forcibly  shown  this,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  Forbes  was  president  the  greater 
number  of  those  "  leading  cases,"  preserved  by 
Kilkerran,  which  have  guided  our  subsequent  juris- 
prudence, were  pronounced.  Let  a  decision  be 
cited  from  that  era,  and  it  is  beyond  attack.  A 
more  remarkable  proof  of  the  talents  of  Forbes,  as 
a  lawyer,  could  not  be  advanced.  While  much 
before  him,  and  much  that  followed,  in  the  decisions 
of  our  courts,  has  fallen  before  the  learning  and  in- 
vestigation of  later  times,  the  decisions  of  his  time 
have  stood  unassailable.  The  change  was  percepti- 
bly felt  even  in  his  own  day,  since  Hardwicke  even 
is  found  writing  him  thus : — "  I  conceive  great 
pleasure  in  the  different  degree  of  weight  and 
credit  with  which  your  decisions  come  before  the 
house,  from  what  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  an 
alteration  which  I  presaged  would  happen,  and  do 
most  sincerely  congratulate  your  lordship  on  the 
event." 

To  eff^ect  all  this,  he  had  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues.  But  his  firm 
spirit,  his  established  fame,  his  great  talents,  and 
the  general  superiority  of  the  man,  silenced  opposi- 
tion, and  ultimately  procured,  if  not  sympathy,  at 
least  acquiescence.  He  could  not  prevent  their 
voting  according  to  their  interests  or  their  passions, 
but  he  was  there  to  administer  a  rebuke,  which  he 
was  not  the  man  to  omit,  if  it  served  his  purpose. 
He  got  rules  of  court  passed  for  the  expediting 
business,  and  carried  them  into  eff^ect  with  a  perti- 
nacity that  no  vis  inertia  of  his  colleagues  could 
resist.  Three  years  after  his  advancement  to  the 
bench,  he  could  make  the  boast  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
that,  at  the  expense  of  "  several  hundred  hours* 
extra  labor,  no  cause  ripe  for  judgment  remained 
undetermined,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  hap- 
pened in  any  man^s  memory,  and  of  which  the  mob 
are  very  fond."  Like  Lord  Kenyon,  too,  he  was 
ever  a  friend  to  the  poor  suitor,  if  he  saw  him  op- 
pressed. Nay,  he  was  at  his  old  practices,  in  get- 
ting up  subscriptions  among  the  judges  themselves, 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy,  in  the  consideration 
of  whose  fortunes  judges  have  so  much  to  do.  His 
compassion  was  always  of  this  description — *•  I  pity 
him  five  shillings;  how  much  do  yout"  His  con- 
temporary biographer,  describing  him  as  a  judge, 
says  that  '*  he  was  so  mild  and  afilable  in  discourse 
that  none  could  resist  his  persuasion ;  he  encouraged 
the  lords  to  do  justice,  and  if  he  observed  any  bias 
in  them,  proceeding  from  the  face  of  a  great  roan, 
he  would  say,  By  God*s  grace  I  shafi  give  my 
thoughts  sincerely,  and  your  lordships  will  judge  in 
this  matter  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  6od. 
When  he  epo^^e  there  was  a  profound  silence^ — the 
lawye^  a^^  ^^^  P"^  themselves  in  a  listening  po»- 
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tore."  A  profound  sflence  io  the  old  court  of  sea- 
non! 

The  rebellion  of  '45  found  Forbes  engaged  in 
^e  active  duties  of  his  own  profession,  in  the  con- 
coction of  new  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  man- 
ufactures, and  in  endeavoring  to  get  adopted  a  poli- 
cy towards  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  saved  them  from  the  calamities 
that  afterwards  overtook  them.  He  proposed  that 
regiments  on  behalf  of  government  shoald  be  raised 
out  of  the  disaffected  clans,  and  commissions  grant- 
ed to  their  chiefs.  But  the  government  refused  to 
adopt  the  scheme,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  dis- 
affection in  the  north.  Forbes,  who  knew  the 
Highlanders  well,  saw  the  insecure  foundation  on 
which  public  tranquillity  was  based,  and  he  contin- 
ued his  entreaties,  in  the  hope  that  some  happy 
accident  might  have  fallen  out,  some  lucid  interval, 
some  convenient  crisis  of  circumstances,  or  juncture 
of  inclination,  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Aware 
of  the  strength  of  government,  and  of  the  folly  of 
an  insurrection,  he  took  all  means  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  he  well  knew  the  government  would 
avenge. 

News  arrived  that  the  prince  had  landed,  and 
Forbes  immediately  hastened  to  the  north.  As 
'  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  old  man  sat  down  to  the 
labor  of  entreaty,  of  anxious  prayer  to  the  Jacobites 
whom  he  wished  to  save.  No  man  was  too  low  to 
be  overlooked.  He  detailed  in  innumerable  letters 
the  powers  of  a  government  established,  their  own 
insufficient  resources,  the  desperate  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and,  above  all,  the  calamities  of  defeat.  He 
implored  them,  as  they  loved  their  country,  their 
ancient  name,  ihe  value  of  peace  and  security,  not 
to  be  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour. 
He  prevailed.  The  mfluence  of  his  character,  the 
strength  of  his  arguments,  the  terror  which  his 
threats  inspired,  had  the  success  he  wished.  Ten 
thousand  men  never  joined  the  Chevalier,  that  might 
otherwise  have  enai)led  him  to  carry  a  victorious 
army  into  London.  This  was  not  all.  When,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances,  Lovat  and  Lochiel,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  rushed  upon  their  destiny,  the  presi- 
dent was  as  energetic  in  his  military  operations. 
In  fact,  what  with  mcompetent  commanders,  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  ministry,  he  was  left  alone, 
unaided  by  either  money  or  instructions.  A  few 
companies  of  soldiers  were  in  the  north,  but  totally 
unable  in  point  of  numbers  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Not  a  penny  was  sent  him  by  the  government,  to 
defray  the  large  expenditure  consequent  on  insur- 
rection. Lonl  Tweeddale  wrote  him,  however, 
that  of  whatever  sums  he  advanced  he  would  get 
repajrment.  In  vain  he  protested  against  this  offi- 
cial manity.  In  vain  he  told  them  that  unless  they 
sent  ammunition  and  money  all  his  exertions  would 
be  useless.  *'  Such,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  state  of  this 
country,  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the 
stop  of  communication,  that  all  coin  is  locked  up, 
and  none  can  be  commanded.  I  cannot  command 
a  shilling  that  is  owing  to  me ;  and  even  bank-bills 
are  of  no  currency.  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  in  re- 
spect to  small  expenses,  but  sums  of  any  value  can- 
not be  compassed."  His  great  wish  was  "  to  keep 
out  of  the  rebellion  a  greater  body  of  men  than 
those  who  are  hitherto  engaged  in  it,"  by  making 
ao  early  demonstration  of  mOitary  force.  But  the 
only  supplies  he  received  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
retreat  of  the  rebels  from  England ;  and  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  these  were  sent,  he  thus  writes  Lord 
Tweeddale:^ 

"  The  too  late  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  anus  and 
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money,  which  I  had  long  since  solicited,  was  the 
cause  why  the  rebellion  gathered  fresh  strength  in 
this  country,  after  the  rebels'  flight  from  Stirling. 
Had  those  arms  come  in  time  to  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  ready  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  rebels  durst  hardly  have  shown 
themselves  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  but  as  those 
did  not  arrive  in  our  road  till  the  very  day  that  the 
rebels  made  themselves  master  of  the  barrack  in 
Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  within  twenty-six  miles  of 
us,  it  was  too  late  to  assemble  the  men  we  had  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  place  of  making  use  of  arms,  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  as  well  as  the  money  on 
shipboard,  for  our  security." — MS8. 

As  government  thus  withheld  the  supplies,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  appropriate  for  the  public  ser- 
vice all  his  own  funds,  and  then  resort  to  borrowing. 
It  is  delightful  to  see,  in  all  those  harassing  vexa- 
tions, the  equanimity  of  his  temper.  He  never  let 
fall  one  word  of  asperity  against  the  rebels,  for 
whom  he  could  find  no  harsher  name  than  **  the 
poor  gentlemen  in  arms."  His  voice  never  loses 
Its  melody,  nor  his  entreaties  their  sweetness ;  and 
in  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  he  put, 
in  all  his  letters,  a  saving  clause — not  to  make  his 
advice  novel  when  the  day  arrived — that  retribution 
should  be  *'  done  gently."  The  finer  and  sterner 
elements  of  our  nature  were  indeed  joined  in  de- 
lightful matrimony  in  this  true-hearted  old  man, 
who  is,  moreover,  another  example  of  the  truth, 
that  coldness  of  temperament  is  not  a  necessary 
reonisite  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

To  the  value  of  his  services,  all  his  contempora- 
ries bear  witness;  and  even  the  Jacobites  spoke 
with  genuine  affection  of  his  catholic  humanity. 
Being  driven  northwards  by  the  rebels,  he  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  arrived  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
butcheries  were  ended.  What  he  did  see,  how- 
ever, roused  him  to  the  spirit  of  his  best  days.  He 
reminded  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  guem  el  praseTis 
et  postera  respuat  ataSy  that  victory  did  not  sanction 
cruelties  unpractised  in  the  wars  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  that  a  prisoner  had  still  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Of  the  first  the  duke  mentioned  it  to  his  offi- 
cers, as  a  saying  **  of  the  old  woman  who  talked  to 
me  about  humanity,"  and  '*  as  to  the  iaws  of  the 
country,  my  lord,  I  'U  make  a  brigade  give  laws, 
by  God." 

This  was  brutal ;  the  rest  was  in  order.  As  the 
government  began  with  fatal  errors,  they  finished 
by  atrocious  crimes.  A  feeble  vacillation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rigid  appHcation  of  the  ultima  ratio 
regwn.  In  one  of  his  unprinted  letters,  Forbes 
mentions  that  he  had  been  dismissed — *'  The  duke 
judges  it  unnecessary  I  should  follow  him  any  fur- 
ther." Nay,  he  had  to  endure  something  utterly 
disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  government 
which  sanctioned  it.  They  allowed  him  to  be 
dunned  and  persecuted  by  creditors,  for  the  money 
he  had  borrowed  to  support  the  troops !  !  ! 

''About  nine  months  ago,"  he  wrote  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  "  My  zeal  led  me  into  this  country 
(the  Highlands)  to  quench  a  very  furious  rebellion, 
without  arms,  without  money,  and  without  credit. 
I  was  forced  to  supply  the  necessary  expense,  after 
employing  what  money  of  my  own  I  could  come  at 
in  this  country,  by  borrowing  upon  myproper  notes 
such  small  sums  as  I  could  hear  of.  The  rebellion 
is  now  happily  over ;  and  the  persons  who  lent  me 
this  money  at  a  pinch,  are  now  justly  demanding 
payment ;  and  I,  who  cannot  coin,  and  who  never 
hitnerto  was  dunned,  find  myself  uneasy." 
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The  money,  we  believe,  was  neyer  repaid  him  or 
his  descendants ;  and  the  estate  of  Culloden  is  now 
of  half  the  extent  it  was  when  Forbes  acquired  it. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  like  commotions, 
it  appears  that  he  never  was  consulted ;  nay,  that 
the  men  in  power,  as  the  best  justification  of  them- 
selves, threw  ridicule  on  him,  traduced  his  charac- 
ter, and  neglected  his  recommendations.  He  spoke 
of  this  in  the  same  dipuified  strain,  as  of  the  other 
insults  that  clouded  his  latter  days.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  which  he  never 
imagined  the  world  would  hear  of,  we  obtain  a  bet- 
ter view  of  this  part  of  his  life  than  from  almost 
anything  we  now  possess.  We  give  it  entire,  as 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  printed  : — 

"Edi".  IbthJuly,  1746. 

"Mrs.  M'Laurin  sent  me  yours  of  the  5th.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  concern  you  take  in  what  affects 
me,  and  very  thankful  for  it.  It  was  no  small  mis- 
fortune to  the  public,  as  well  as  it  was  abundantly 
mortifying  to  me,  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the 
ministers  prevented  the  furnishing  the  supplies 
called  for,  which,  had  they  arrived  in  due  time, 
would  have  put  an  end  long  ago  to  the  calamities 
that  attended  an  actual  rebellion.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  my  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  those  to 
whom  the  steadmess  of  it  was  some  reproach.  But 
I  am  a  little  surprised  that  they  found  anybody  to 
listen  to  them.  These  things,  however,  are  now 
over,  and  I  trouble  my  head  with  them  no  more. 
I  did  what  my  conscience  told  me  was  my  duty.  I 
acted,  I  believe,  to  the  conviction  of  all  the  king's 
enemies,  like  a  man ;  my  conscience  acquits  me ; 
and  I  don't  care  twopence  what  those,  who  are  so 
silly  as  to  be  my  enemies  without  provocation,  may 
think  or  say.  My  knight-errantry  is  now  at  an 
end — I  hope  forever,  i  have  been  sweating  for 
these  six  weeks  past  at  my  regular  drudgery,  with- 
out meddling  with  any  other  business ;  but  under 
very  great  concern,  I  must  confess,  for  this  unhap- 
py country,  which  is  like  to  suffer  for  crimes  it  is 
not  guilty  of,  and  seems  in  its  distress  to  have  no 
eye  to  pity  it,  nor  hand  ready  to  interpose  for  its 
relief. 

"  Upon  the  rebellion  receiving  its  finbhing  stroke 
from  the  duke,  it  was  my  opinion  that  our  ministers 
would  conclude  the  settling  the  peace  of  this  un- 
happy country.  And  the  forming  a  system  for 
preventing  proceedings  so  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive for  the  future,  required  the  most  mature  delib- 
eration. I  must  confess  I  had  vanity  enough  to 
imagine  that  I  should  have  been  called  upon  for 
my  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  my  zeal  ought  to 
have  been  unsuspected,  and  as  the  consideration  of 
it  was  delicate,  and,  to  my  thinking,  of  very  great 
consequence.  If  I  had  not  known  more  than  most 
people  of  the  complexion  of  the  country,  I  could 
not  nave  performed  half  the  service  that  such  of  our 
leaders  as  are  in  tolerable  good  humor  with  me, 
bSbcI  to  tell  me  they  believe  I  did.  But  to  my 
great  convenience,  tho'  not  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  mind,  the  undertakers  for  quieting  and  for 
keeping  quiet  this  part  of  the  island  have  not 
Ijiven  me  the  trouble  of  answering  them  any  ques- 
tion ;  neither  have  they  dropt  the  least  signification 
that  my  attendance  is  wanted  where  those  things 
are  to  be  consulted  about.  This,  dear  Andrew,  is 
my  present  situation ;  and  as  the  duty  of  my  office 
required  my  attendance  in  this  place,  (unless  it  had, 
under  the  royal  sign-manud,  been  dispensed  with,) 
yoa  would  not  at  all  wonder  at  my  being  where  I 
now  am.    What  may  happen  when  the  term  is 


over,  and  when  my  duty  no  longer  reqoires  ray 
attendance  in  this  place,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  I 
know  how  little  likely  advice  obtruded  is  to  pie* 
vail ;  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  the  same  sort 
of  zeal,  flowing  from  the  same  principles  that  led 
me  northwards  after  the  last  summer  session,  may 
not  lead  southwards  after  this.  •  I  am  sensible  the 
opposition  I  may  now  meet  with  is  more  formidable, 
and  less  likely  to  be  got  the  better  of  by  my  pony 
influence,  than  that  of  the  Highlanders  appeared  to 
me  to  be  last  year.  But  if,  upon  summing  up  all 
considerations,  when  I  have  some  more  leisure  than 
I  possess  at  present,  it  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  my 
duty  to  move  towards  you,  I  ccrtainlv  shall  march." 

He  did  not  long  survive  this.  His  death  took 
place  in  December,  1747,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  57.  A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  wrote 
his  son,  advising  him  "  to  go  to  London,  where  I 
believe  I  may  l^ve  some  friends  yet.  They  will 
tell  the  king  that  his  faithful  servant  Duncan  Irorbes 
has  left  you  a  very  poor  man.  Farewell."  His 
son  hurried  to  his  bedside,  and  preserved  a  memo- 
randum of  his  last  hours. 

"  My  fatlier  entered  into  the  everlasting  life  of 
God,  trusting,  hoping,  and  believing  throng  the 
blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life  and  happiness.  When 
I  first  saw  my  father  on  the  bed  of  death,  his  bless- 
ing and  prayer  to  me  was — <  My  dear  John,  you 
have  just  come  in  time  to  see  your  poor  father  die. 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ever  bless 
and  preserve  you !  You  have  come  to  a  very  poor 
fortune,  partly  through  my  own  extravagance,  and 
the  oppression  of  power.  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me,  because  what  I  did  was  with  a  good 
intention.  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest-hearted  lad 
— Andrew  Mitchell  loves  you  afl!*ectionately — my 
heart  bleeds  for  poor  John  Steel — ^I  reconunend  him 
to  you .  There  is  but  one  thing  I  repent  me  of  in  my 
whole  life — not  to  have  taken  better  care  of  you. 
May  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  and 
preserve  you.  I  trust  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Be 
always  religious;  fear  and  love  God.  You  may 
go ;  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  me  here.'  " 

And  thus  he  died,  according  to  the  universal 
opinion,  of  a  broken  heart.  A  deep  melancholy 
laid  him  prostrate;  he  was  unable  to  endure  the 
outrages  which  he  had  no  influence  to  prevent. 
His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  sink  in  self- 
estimation,  to  the  level  to  which  the  world  has 
reduced  them,  and  accommodate  themselves  with 
equanimity  to  their  fortune.  Too  liberal  for  his 
own  interest,  and  too  sensitive  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  became  the  victim  of  an  exquisite  sensibil- 
ity under  the  calumnies  of  malice.and  the  judgments 
of  ignorance ;  and  the  struggle  ended,  as  in  kindred 
natures  it  has  often  done,  in  entire  dereliction  of 
himself  and  despondency  at  last. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  as  Forbes, 
without  ascending  to  extravagance  and  hyperbole. 
If  he  was  not  one  of  the  flaming  constellations  which 
has  shot  to  its  station  in  the  heavens,  he  was,  at 
least,  one  of  the  few  of  the  departed  great,  that  will 
live  in  Scottish  history.  Of  such,  we  have  only 
four  or  five  in  all ;  and  in  ranking  the  patriot  of 
the  18th,  with  the  two  great  reformers  of  the  16th 
centuries,  and  with  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, we  do  no  injustice  to  Uieir  glorious  mem- 
ory.  He  has  the  same  claim,  in  his  patriotic  labon, 
to  our  gratitude  and  applause.  There  was  no  apa- 
thy with  him,  dead  to  all  feeling  but  what  was 
personal ;  and  while,  like  all  men,  be  conld  bear 
another's  misfortunes  very  mnch  like  a  Chiistiaa, 
he  differed  from  most  men  in  this,  that  he  never 
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rested  till  he  had  relieved  them ;  nor,  under  the 
mask  of  sentiment,  did  he  allow  interest  or  vanity 
to  speak.  Though  loving  retirement,  he  did  not 
court  it  at  the  expense  of  daty ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  and  comprehended  the  dimensions  of  his 
country's  wants,  he  urged  forward,  with  an  energy 
that  never  slackened  tiU  the  day  he  died,  that  coun- 
try's regeneration. 

Like  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  we  find 
him  always  practical — never  lost  among  dreams, 
and  broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations ;  but, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  shrewd,  experienced  sagac- 
ity, he  unquestionably  did  more  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  than  all  the  Scotsmen,  of  every  rank,  in  the 
whole  century  in  which  he  lived.  The  eulogy  of 
Thomson,  who  knew  him  well,  has  consecrated 
the  name  of  one«  who  with  talents  to  conduct,  to 
persuade,  and  to  command,  never  forgot  his  high 
mission  as  an  apostle  of  humanity. 

"  Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends. 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind ; 
Thee,  truly  generous  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts. 
Planned  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  informed. 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee." 

Or  take  the  better  delineation  by  the  great  master 
of  character : — 

**  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man." 

In  his  most  prosperous  days,  when  he  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  great  statesmen  and  lawyers 
of  the  south,  and  swaying  the  whole  influence  of 
government  in  Scotland,  he  was  as  natural  and  true- 
hearted  as  when  a  young  lad  on  his  father's  hills. 
To  the  baser  passions  he  was  a  stranger — without 
servility  as  without  avarice;  and  even  the  ambi- 
tion of  fame  he  little  cared  for.  It  was  not  for  that 
he  labored.  We  question  if  he  once  thought  of 
self,  in  the  long  life  of  self-sacrifice  he  lived.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say  less  than  this ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  inflict  more  praise  than  he  deserved,  or 
to  express  the  extent  of  our  obligation  in  language 
too  eulogistic.  Vigorous  measures,  promptitude 
of  decision  and  of  action,  a  determined  will  and 
clear  perspicacity,  he  united  to  a  nature  gentle  and 
lovable,  considerate  with  regard  to  human  frailty, 
and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  human  motive. 
The  finest  hair  casts  a  shadow,  and  he  had  his 
failings,  like  all  men ;  but  his  generous  aspirations, 
and  his  labors  of  a  lifetime,  will  excuse  errors 
arbmg  from  too  profound  sensibility,  warmth  of 
heart,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  what  promised 
prosperity  to  his  country. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may  .be  said,  that 
antiquity  can  oflfer  nothing  more  touching  than  his 
death,  or  modem  times  more  honorable  than  his  life. 
Nothing  more  illustrates  the  inborn  loftiness  of  his 
character,  than  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  was 
inspired,  amid  his  own  fallen  fortunes  and  ruined 
hopes,  at  the  long  train  of  proecriptiona,  beneath 
which  he  despairra  of  any  resurrection  of  his  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  independence.  It  would  have 
saved  him  at  least  one  pang,  had  he  lived  a  few 
yean  longer,  to  behold  how,  oat  of  the  arbitrary 
doings  of  a  ruthless  soldiery,  libertv  arose — how 
prosperity  apnnf  from  oonqaest,  and  a  nation  was 
saved  even  m  being  snbdaed. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  dim  is  the  lepntation  of  this 
kwye^statesman  even  in  the  oonntry  which  his 
^rlrtass  adorned.    His  fiune  yields  to  that  of  the 
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poor  poets  whom  he  cherished.  His  friend  Thom- 
son, and  even  Allan  Ramsay,  can  boast  a  wider 
celebrity.  It  has  thus  ever  been  the  case  with  tiiose 
whose  labors  are  spent  upon  contemporaries.  How 
obscure,  for  example,  is  the  fame  of  Pitt,  or  Fox, 
or  Mansfield,  or  Thurlow,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  contemporary  writers  who  have  left  enduring 
memorials  of  their  genius — Gibbon,  Hume,  Golf 
smith,  or  Burke.  Any  book,  therefore,  to  preserve 
such  men  *'  against  the  tooth  of  time  and  raznre  of 
oblivion,"  would  be  a  service  to  mankind.  Even 
as  it  was,  the  knowledge  of  Forbes'  history  was 
becoming  known  to  others  than  a  few  readers  of  the 
Scots  Magazine,  or  a  few  black  letter  laviryers. 
The  passing  traveller  now  pays  a  visit  to  CuUoden 
Moor  for  other  purposes  than  to  get  melancholy  on 
its  reminiscences ;  and  what  the  Roman  orator  has 
eloquently  said,  as  to  the  localities  of  Athenian 
patriotism,  is  coming  true  of  one,  of  whom  even  the 
rugged  Warburton  could  thus  speak — ^^  I  knew  and 
venerated  the  man  ;  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever 
Scotland  bred,  as  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Chris- 
tian." 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  has  suggested 
the  preceding  observations,  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  it  is,  out  of  all  sight,  the 
best  book  on  Jacobite  history  that  has  been  written. 
We  had  recently  occasion  to  review  a  few  works 
on  this  subject,  and  stretched  a  point  to  speak  as 
favorably  as  possible  of  a  good  intention  and  respec- 
table industry.  Nothing  was  said  of  many  blem- 
ishes, and  among  others,  of  the  absolute  maze  of 
words  and  deluge  of  sentiment,  which  had  only  the 
one  advantage  of  hiding  somewhat  the  penury  of 
thought  and  looseness  of  reasoning.  Afr.  Burton's 
book  is  exactly  of  the  opposite  character.  Every 
sentence  is  supported  by  reference  to  authority,  and 
every  idea  is  conveyed  in  language  brief,  manly,  and 
vigorous,  which  perhaps  has  sometimes  the  blemish 
of  descending  to  a  homeliness  that  is  disagreeable. 
We  are  never,  however,  bored  by  the  abominable 
manufactured  Jacobitism  and  maudlin  ululations, 
that  every  other  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  print ; 
and  only  they  who  have  come  from  a  recent  perusal 
of  their  empty  mouthings  can  appreciate  the  com- 
fort of  being  allowed  to  read  the  story,  without 
wading  through  scores  and  scores  of  pages  of  i 
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timent  "three  times  skimmed  sky-blue" — every 
one  sentence  being,  in  addition,  rounded  off  with 
the  lofliest  superlatives,  by  a  clinch  or  antithesis. 
Mr.  Burton  does  not,  moreover,  adopt  either  of  the 
two  usual  courses.  He  does  not  enter  with  a  haker 
about  his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his  reader's 
mercy,  whether  he  shall  be  hanged  or  no ;  or,  in  a 
defying  mood,  appear  with  the  halter  in  his  hand, 
threatening  to  hang  his  reader,  if  he  do  not  praise 
him.  He  gives,  without  any  self-glorification,  au- 
thorities which  show  an  extent  of  research,  among 
printed  and  unprinted  materials,  for  which,  in  a 
small  volume  of  this  kind,  we  were  not  prepared, 
and  which  could  not  reasonably  have  oeen  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  value  of  his  labors  can  only  be 
acknowledged  b^  those  who,  by  having  studied  this 
portion  of  our  history,  can  estimate  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  compressed  so  much  into  so  small  a 
compass.  There  are,  however,  several  awkwud 
blunders,  evidently  mere  slips  of  the  pen  in  the 
hurry  of  composition,  which  will  be  corrected  in  a 
second  edition ;  and  when  that  edition  appears,  we 
hope  also  for  a  more  careful  correction  of  the  press 
— that  dnty  being  at  present,  aboat  as  badly  ooney 
as  such  a  thing  can  be.  ^ 
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A64THA. — THB  CUOXOO. 


AGATHA. 


Agatha,  the  daughter  of  William  the  CoDqueror, 
was  betrothed  to  Earl  Edwin,  the  Saxon  chief,  who, 
with  his  brother  Morcar,  made  so  brave  an  attempt 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  countnrmen,  and 
whose  life  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  devoted  gallantry. 
The  remainder  of  Agatha's  history  is  told  in  the 
following  ballad : — 

"  Nay,  urge  me  not,  dear  father ! 

Urge  me  not,  I  pray ; 
The  sunlight  shed  o'er  my  youthful  head, 

Like  a  dream  hath  passed  away : 

Like  a  dream  whose  hues  were  lovely 

In  the  shady  night ; 
Whose  robe  of  gold  grew  dim  and  cold 

When  dawned  the  early  light : 

Like  a  dew-drop  in  the  morning. 

Ere  the  sun  hath  shone ; 
Which,  ere  that  sun  its  race  hath  run, 

Its  flowery-bed  hath  flown  : 

Like  a  bird  that  carols  blithely, 

Ere  the  bow  is  bent. 
Then  swiftly  falls  from  the  azure  halls 

Of  the  shining  firmament. 

So  brightly  dawned  my  morning. 

My  dream  so  early  past ; 
And  I  awoke  with  a  thunder  stroke 

To  find  it  could  not  last. 

For  my  lot  seemed  the  fairest, 

The  highest  destiny. 
That  ever  might  on  maid  alight, 

Whatever  her  degree. 

The  present  was  all  sunshine, 

A  blessed  summer  day ; 
The  future  spread  like  sunshine  shed, 

In  the  distance  far  away 

On  a  mist  that  hid  so  sofUy, 

With  a  silvery  veil. 
Both  flower  and  tree,  all  things  that  be 

By  forest,  hill,  or  dale. 

Which,  though  it  veiled  their  beauty. 

Still  itself  was  bright ; 
And  round  things  beneath  would  ever  wreathe 

A  radiant  robe  of  light. 

For  my  young  troth  was  plighted 

To  a  warrior  true ; 
And  my  maiden  heart,  in  its  inmost  part. 

Him  as  its  own  lord  knew. 

For  he  was  good  and  valiant ; 

Alas,  that  he  is  dead ! 
Ah  me !  ah  me !  oh  woe  is  me ! 

Alas,  for  he  is  dead ! 
And  o'er  his  grave  the  wild  winds  rave 

And  the  cold,  cold  earth  is  spread. 

Oh,  I  did  love  him  dearly ! 

All  worldly  things  above ; 
And  a  soul  so  bright,  and  a  heart  so  right, 

Whp  could  not  choose  butiove? 

Oar  souls  were  knit  together. 

They  were  no  longer  twain  ; 
No  single  thought  but  the  other  caught, 

And  responded  to  again. 

Be  was  my  first  love,  father ! 
My  first  and  only  one ; 


And  my  heart  is  sere  and  my  aonl  ii  drear^ 
My  happiness  is  done. 

Then  urge  me  not,  dear  father ! 

Urge  me  not,  I  pray ; 
The  sunlight  shed  o'er  my  youthful  head 

Like  a  dream  hath  past  away. 

And  force  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 

To  wed  the  Spanish  king ; 
And  in  foreign  land  from  unknown  hand 

To  take  the  bridal  ring." 

"  Nay,  daughter,"  stem  he  answered ; 

**  Nay,  it  must  be  so ; 
I  have  said  the  word,  and  thou  hast  heard, 

Thou  must  even  go." 

Then  Agatha,  all  weeping, 

To  the  king  replied — 
That  conqueror  proud,  who  spake  aloud 

To  the  maiden  at  his  side ! — 

"  Then  God  in  heaven  have  mercy ! 

And  rather  let  me  die. 
Let  my  spirit  be  free  ere  I  cross  the  sea ; 

Oh,  let  me  rather  die ! 
That  my  soul  may  saU  on  a  heavenly  gale 

To  my  own  lord  in  the  sky !" 

These  words  said  the  maiden  ; 

These,  and  only  these. 
They  deck  her  with  pride  as  a  royal  bride, 

And  she  must  cross  the  seas. 

A  ship  with  pennons  flying 

Waiteth  in  the  bay ; 
They  lead  her  there  with  a  train  so  fair ; 

Lady  Agatha  must  away. 

The  merry  wind  is  singing 

Through  the  sails  so  white ; 
Then  bounding  away  like  a  child  at  play. 

That  ship  was  a  goodly  sight. 

Thus  on  the  waters  bounding, 

In  truth  she  was  most  fair ; 
But  though  in  pride  she  swept  the  tide, 

A  breaking  heart  was  there. 

The  vessel  rode  on  gayly, 

Gayly  on  she  sped  ; 
The  sun  shone  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

And  the  calm  sea  round  her  spread. 

But  the  words  of  humble  prayer 

Agatha  had  said, 
Were  heard  above  by  the  God  of  love ! 

Lady  Agatha,  she  was  dead ! 


The  Cuckoo. — The  cuckoo  thus  addressed  a 
starling  who  had  flown  from  town. 

"  What  say  they  in  town  of  our  melodies  ?  What 
say  they  of  the  nightingale?" 

*'  The  whole  town  praises  her  song." 

'*  And  of  tlie  lark?"  cried  he  again. 

**  Half  the  town  praises  her  tuneful  throat." 

''  And  of  the  blackbird?"  continued  he. 

'*  Her,  too,  they  praise  now  and  then." 

"I  must  ask  yet  one  more  question :  what  say 
they  of  me  T" 

"That,"  said  the  starling,  "I  know  not;  for  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  person  speak  of  thee." 

"  Then  will  I,"  proceeded  he,  "  revenge  m^lf 
on  the  ingratitude  of  men,  and  will  everiaatuigly 
speak  of  my8elf."—Ge&v«.  ^ 
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From  the  North  Britiah  Bevtow. 
1.    The  NaluraUsVs  labrary.    Condacted  by  Sir 

William  Jardine,  Baronet,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

Mammalia,  Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  contmning  the 

Dogs   or  Camda.     By   Lieut.  Col.  Chas. 

Hamilton  Smith,  F.  R.  S.,  Slo,    Edinburgh, 

1840. 
52.   HUtoire  du  Chien   chez  tons  les  Peupks  du 

Monde,    Par  Elzear  Blaze.    Paris.    8vo. 

1843. 
3.    The  Dog,    By  William  Youatt.    (Published 

under  the   superintendence   of  the    Society 

for   the   Diffusion  of  Useful    Knowledge.) 

Second   edition.     One   vol.  8vo.      London, 

1845. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  history  of  domesticated 
animals  (N.  B.  Review,  No.  VI.)  we  presented  a 
cursory  sketch  of  the  origin  and  attributes  of  the 
more  important  of  the  species  which  are  now  sub- 
servient to  man,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the 
canine  tribes  to  an  after  opportunity.  We  shall 
now  resume  the  subject  by  a  brief  biography,  or 
rather  genealo^,  of  the  most  faithful  and  accom- 
modatifig  of  all  the  brute  companions  of  the  human 
race. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  characterized  our  redaction  of 
the  dog  from  a  state  of  nature  as  *''■  la  conquete,  la 

f»lu8  complete,  la  plus  singulidre  et  la  plus  Utile  que 
'homme  ait  faite,"*  and  Mr.  Swainson  has  accused 
Baron  Cuvier  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  for  so  do- 
ing, f  The  English  naturalist  quotes  the  preceding 
sentence  and  the  following : — *'  Les  pelits  chicns 
d^appartemens,  Doguins,  Evagntuh,  Bichons^  &c., 
sont  les  produits  les  plus  degen^r^s,  et  les  marques 
les  plus  fortes  de  la  puissance  que  Thomme  exerce 
sur  la  nature  ;*'  ancl  then  adds  in  a  nofe : — **  Wi 
question  whether  the  scepticism  of  BulTon,  or  the 
infidelity  of  Lamarck,  could  have  prompted  a  more 
objectionable  passage."  **  What  does  this  mean,'' 
he  afterwards  resumes,  *'but  that  man  has  the 
power  of  conquering  natural  instincts  or  dispositions, 
and  of  making  an  animal,  originally  created  savage 
or  ferocious,  domestic  and  familiar,  at  his  own  good 
will  and  pleasure?"  We  think  it  really  may  mean 
something  of  that  kind,  without  authorizing  such 
serious  charges  as  those  brought  forward.  If  our 
undoubted  power  over  the  animal  kingdom  should 
possibly  increase  our  satisfaction  with  ourselves, 
that  is,  with  our  own  praiseworthy  perseverance 
and  ingenuity,  we  trust  it  will  also  still  more  in- 
crease our  admiring  gratitude  to  the  Creator  both 
of  man  and  beast,  for  having  endowed  the  inferior 
orders  with  those  accommcnlating  instincts  which 
the  plastic  power  of  the  human  race  has  providen- 
tially been  enabled  so  to  control,  modify,  or  even 
transform,  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  such 
various  and  important  uses.  When  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image  he  gave  him  dominion  '*  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,"  and 
tlie  sway  which  he  has  since  been  enabled  to  estab- 
lish, at  various  times,  over  various  creatures,  is 
merely  the  exercise  of  that  lordly  delegation.  Mr. 
SwainsoQ  seems  to  think  that  we  arrogate  too  much 
to  ourselves  when  we  refer  to  such  changes,  as  if 
they  were  our  own  achievement.  Now,  we  main- 
tain that  these  changes  actually  are  our  own  achieve- 
ment, although  we  adroit  that  we  cannot  alter  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  but  can  merely  modify  or 
divert  certain  instinctive  impulses  in  such  a  way  as 

*Rigne  Animal,  vol.  i.,  p.  149. 
t  Classification  of  AniiTials,  p.  133. 
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to  make  them  beneficial  to  onrBel? es.  Certain  wild 
animals  are  sagacious,  swiA  of  foot,  keen-scented, 
persevering,  and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  capable 
of  strong  and  enduring  attachment  to  mankind. 
The  result  of  their  own  good  quaUties,  when  acted 
on  by  our  kindness,  is  domestication.  But  it  a 
wolf  not  by  nature  *' savage  or  ferocious!"  Has 
a  dog  not  become  '*  domestic  and  familiar  ?"  And 
is  the  diflference  between  the  two  not  of  man's 
achievement?  Suppose  Mr.  Swainson  was  pursu- 
ing his  avocations  as  a  field  naturalist,  '*  at  his  own 
good  will  and  pleasure,"  and  was  overtaken  by  a 
pack  of  well-trained  fox-hounds,  he  would  fare  none 
the  worse  for  such  encounter.  But  suppose  that 
he  chanced  to  be  out  rather  late  some  winter  even- 
ing in  the  north  country,  that  is  to  say  Lapland, 
and  that  he  is  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  unreclaimed 
dogs,  in  other  words  wolves,  we  think  he  would 
find  himself  in  a  much  more  painful  predicament, 
and  would  feel  but  slightly  consoled  by  his  own 
philosophical  reflection,  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  creatures  *^  which  had  been  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  that  peculiar  instinct  of  attaching 
themselves  to  man,  defending  his  person,  and  guard- 
ing his  property."  Being  well  read  in  natural  his- 
torv,  he  would  more  likely  bring  to  remembrance, 
and  not  without  considerable  trepidation,  the  ac- 
counts published  many  years  ago  in  the  Moniteiir, 
how,  during  the  last  campaign  of  the  French  aimy 
in  the  territory  of  Vienna,  not  only  were  the  out- 
posts frequently  molested,  but  the  videttes  actually 
carried  ofif,  in  consequence  of  these  ferocious  beasts 
attaching  themselves  to  man  somewhat  too  closely  ; 
and  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  poor  sentinel 
was  sought  to  bo  relieved  from  his  appointed  posu 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  there  save  a  dcaJ 
wolf,  very  gaunt  and  grim,  and  an  exceedingly 
small  ptirtion  of  a  pair  of  inexpressibles. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  great  French  natu- 
ralist, nor  any  other  naturalist,  great  or  sm^ll,  de- 
nies the  providential  implanting  of  a  peculiar  instinct 
in  all  animals  which  have  been  domesticated — an 
instinct  capable,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
fear  and  affection,  of  being  strengthened  in  certain 
directions  and  weakened  in  others ;  but  still  the  sub- 
jugation itself  is  the  actual  work  of  man,  and  is,  in 
truth,  a  great  achievement.  A  dog  desires  to  lick 
your  hand,  and  a  wolf  your  blood ;  and  there  is 
such  a  decided  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
intentions,  that  it  should  be  kept  carefully  in  mind 
by  all  sensible  men,  women,  and  children.  We 
know  not  whether  we  can  even  concede  to  Mr. 
Swainson  his  assertion  that  there  is  only  a  Hmited 
number  of  animals  to  whom  has  been  given  **  an 
innate  propensity  to  live  by  free  choice  near  the 
haunts  of  man,  or  to  submit  themselves  cheerfully 
and  willingly  to  his  domestication."  We  believe 
that  innumerable  tribes,  excluded  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  category,  are  just  as  capable  of  domestication 
as  the  others,  were  they  worth  the  trouble;  but 
there  are  many  useless  animals  in  the  world,  (view- 
ing them,  that  b,  only  in  their  economical  relations 
to  ourselves,)  and  these  it  would  assuredly  be  a 
waste  of  labor  to  reclaim  from  their  natural  state, 
which  is  that  of  well-founded  fear  for  the  lord  of 
creation.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  most  valuable  of 
our  domesticated  animals,  which,  in  the  wild  state, 
live  by  choice  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations, 
or  submit  themselves  most  cheerfully  to  man's 
dominion.  Neither  is  it  the  nature,  considered  by 
itself  alone,  of  any  creature's  attributes,  which 
determines  its  being  reduced  to  the  domestic  state.  > 
The  social  condition  of  man  himself,  and  his  own  ^ 
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adTancement  in  civilization  and  domestic  life,  most 
be  likewise  taken  to  account.  Ask  the  North 
American  Indian,  as  he  wanders  though  leafless 
woods,  or  over  sterile  plains,  or  across  the  snowy 
surface  of  frost-hound  lakes,  or  crackling  rivers, 
whether  the  rein-deer,  which  he  may  he  then  track- 
ing in  cold  and  hunger,  is  capahle,  like  the  dog,  of 
domestication.  His  replj^  would  be,  that  you  might 
as  soon  seek  to  domesticate  the  grizzly  hear  or 
prong-homed  antelope.  Put  the  same  question  to 
the  nomadian  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  forlorn 
Laplander,  and  he  will  tell  you  (in  still  greater 
amazement  at  your  ignorance)  that  for  every  do- 
mestic purpose  there  is  no  such  animal  on  all  the 
earth.  It  is,  therefore,  the  wildness  of  man  rather 
than  the  stubbornness  of  beast  which  so  frequently 
interferes  wiili  the  progress  of  domestication. 
**  For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of 
serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and 
hath  been  tamed  of  mankind  :  but  the  tongue  can 
no  man  tame.**  James  iii.  7.  And  this  last  state- 
ment, from  a  sonrce  which  none  can  gainsay,  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  one  naturalist  should 
abuse  anotlier  without  sufficient  reason.* 

Mr.  Swainson  states  his  surprise  (in  loc.  dt.) 
that  any  one  should  countenance  the  assertion  of 
those  sceptical  writers  who  **  term  this  wonderful 
instinct  the  work  of  many  In  this  we  conceive 
lies  his  misconception  of  the  whole  matter.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  writers  whom  he  criticises 
assert  that  man  has  formed  the  peculiar  instincts  of 
certain  species;  whereas  these  writers,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  merely  maintain  that  the  human 
race  has  taken  advantage  of  such  instincts,  and  by 
-control  and  cultivation  has  turned  them  to  its  own 
advantage.  What  is  the  natural  portion  of  instinct 
in  the  procedure  of  the  pointer  dog!  Surely  this, 
that  when  it  has  scented  the  game  it  stands  still  for 
.  a  time  warily,  and  then  advances  with  greater  cau- 

*  We  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  question  Mr.  Swainson's 

-scholarship,  or  doubt  his  clear  comprehension  of  the  pas- 
sages he  reprehends.  But  in  his  own  discourse  on  the 
"Classification  of  Quadrupeds,"  p.  15,  where  he  takes 
occasion  to  state  the  characters  which  distinguish  animals 
and  plants,  we  find  the  following  passage :— "  Vegetables 
derive  their  nutriment  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  circum- 
fluent atmosphere,  in  the  torm  of  water,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  of  air  containing  oxy- 
gen and  azote ;  and  of  carbonic  acid,  composed  of  oxygen 

:  and  carbon."  Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  or  rather  it  is  very  clear  that  it  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  As  a  general  reference  is  made  to  one  of  Cuvier's 
works  as  the  source  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  physi- 
ology, we  glanced  over  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Regne 
Animal,"  and  soon  found  ar  follows ;— "  Le  sol  et  Tat- 
mosphdre  pr^sentent  aux  v^g^taux  pour  leur  nutrition  de 
I'eau,  qai  se  compose  d'oxjrg^ne  et  d'hydroginc,  de  I'air 
qui  contient  de  Toxyg^ne  et  de  I'azote ;  et  de  Tacide  car- 
bonique  qui  est  une  comhinaison  d'oxygdoe  et  de  car- 
bone."  p.  20.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  maintain,  that  al- 
though to/,  during  fine  weather,  is  very  fair  Latin  for  sun, 
it  is  certainly  not  French  for  anything  half  so  lustrous, 
hut,  in  the  latter  language,  means  simply  aoU,  or  "  mother 
earth,"  and  not  the  ^od  of  day.  The  passage,  of  course, 
signifies  that  earth  and  atmosphere  furnish  food  for  veg- 
etation by  means  of  loatcr^  which  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen— q/"  air,  which  contains  oxygen  and  azote 
— and  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  combination  of  oxygen 
and  carbon.  We  observe,  that  in  a  concluding  note,  (p. 
16,)  Mr.  Swainson  states,  "As  it  might  be  thought  ob- 
jectionalile,  in  a  popular  work  of  this  nature,  to  quote 

'  foreign  authors  in  their  own  language,  we  have,  upon  this 
and  other  occasions,  cited  Mr.  Griflith's  translation  of 
the  Rigne  Animal^  rather  than  the  original."  Mr.  S. 
might,  sorely,  with  no  loss  of  popularity,  have  given  us 
a  correct  translation  of  his  own,  without  (Quoting  either  a 
foreign  language  or  an  unintelligible  version  by  another 
person ;  and  this  would  have  bo?n  a  proper  and  praise. 

-worthy  way  of  using  books  without  anusmg  them. 


tion,  that  it  may  eventaally  spring  upon  and  l 

it /or  itself.  What  is  the  aoqoirM  or  artificial  por- 
tion ?  That  steady,  sedate,  and  "  self-denying  or- 
dinance," which  directs  it  to  indicate  the  existeaoe 
and  position  of  the  game,  or,  if  encouraged,  cau- 
tiously to  lead  towards  it,  that  it  may  be  slaughtered 
hj  and  for  its  master.  The  former  delay  is  a  mere 
piece  of  instinctive  prudence,  that  the  quadruped 
may  sprinff  at  last  upon  its  prey  with  more  unerring 
aim — the  latter  is  a  conventional  indication  to  the 
biped  who  carries  the  gun,  that  it  is  now  his  bosi- 
ness  to  conclude  the  work.  This  conversion,  under 
man's  guidance,  of  a  momentary  pause  to  a  full 
stop,  has  been  typographically  compared  to  the 
changing  of  a  semicolon  to  a  j>oint. 

We  Mieve  it  was  Buflfon  who  first  broached  the 
notion  that  the  shepherd's  dop^  is  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  primitive  race,  since  in  all 
countries  inhabited  by  savages,  or  men  half-civilized, 
the  dogs  resemble  this  breed  more  than  any  other. 

*'  If  we  also  consider,"  he  observes,  *'  that  this 
dog,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness,  and  his  wild  and 
melancholy  look,  is  still  superior  in  instinct  to  aH 
others — ^that  he  has  a  decided  character,  in  which 
education  has  no  share— that  he  is  the  only  kind 
horn  as  it  were  already  trained— that,  guided  by 
natural  powers  alone,  he  applies  himself  to  the  care 
of  our  flocks,  which  he  executes  with  singular  fidel- 
ity— that  he  conducts  them  with  an  admirable  intel- 
ligence which  has  not  been  commtmicated  to  him — 
that  his  talents  astonish  at  the  same  time  that  they 
give  repose  to  his  master,  while  it  requires  much 
time  and  trouble  to  instruct  other  dogs  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  destined ;  if  we  reflect  on 
these  facts,  we  shiUl  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion^ 
that  the  shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  nature-^ 
the  dog  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  on  account 
of  his  greatest  utility ;  that  he  bears  the  greatest 
relationship  to  the  general  order  of  animated  beings, 
which  have  mutual  need  of  each  other's  assistance ; 
that  he  is,  in  short,  the  one  we  ought  to  look  upon 
as  the  stock  and  model  of  the  whole  species."* 

We  admire  shepherds,  and  shepherd's  dogs,  and 
sheep,  and  take  great  delight  in  the  **  pastoral  mel- 
ancholy" of  lonesome,  treeless  valleys,  wheUier 
green  or  gray,  (alternate  stony  streams,  the  beds  of 
winter  torrents,  and  verdurous  sloping  sweeps  of 
brighter  pasture,)  resounding  with  the  varied  oleat^ 
ing  of  the  woolly  people;  but  as  we  know  that 
there  are  many  countries  without  either  sheep  or 
shepherds,  yet  abounding  in  dogs  of  so  wild  and 
uncultivated  a  nature,  that  they  would  far  rather 
worry  mutton  on  their  own  account,  than  watch  it 
on  account  of  others,  we  cannot  admit  the  foregoing 
explanation  to  be  true.  The  fact  is,  that  so  long 
as  we  seek  with  Buflfon  for  the  origin  of  all  domes- 
tic dogs  in  a  single  source,  we  shall  seek  in  vain. 
Their  widely  diversified  nature  and  attributes  can- 
not be  explained  or  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  the  modifying  eflfects  of  domestica- 
tion— however  various  and  important  these  may  be 
— acting  on  the  descendants  of  only  om  original 
species. 

Pallas,  a  German  naturalist,  long  settled  in  Rus- 
sia, was  among  the  first  to  give  currency  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  dog,  viewed  in  its  generality,  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  a  great  measure  as  an  adventitious 
animal,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  creature  produced  by 
the  diversified,  and,  in  some  cases,  fortuitous  alli- 
ance of  several  natural  species.  This  idea  is  now 
a  prevailing  one,  and  we  certainly^give  to  it  our 

_  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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own  aaaent.  An  excellent  English  naturalist,  Mr. 
Bell,  (in  his  recent  *'  History  of  British  Quadni- 
peds/')  adheres  to  the  older  notion,  that  the  wolf  is 
the  original  stock  from  which  all  our  domesticated 
dogs  have  been  derived.  There  are  many  wolves 
in  this  world,  and  several  very  savage  ones  in  Amer- 
ica, and  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  it  might 
be  difficult  to  choose  impartially  among  them, 
although  the  dogs  of  the  western  regions  may  be 
thought  entitled  to  claim  descent  from  their  own 
wolves,  to  the  same  extent  as  ours  may  from  those 
of  Europe.  Now,  as  the  wild  species  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  are  deemed  distinct  by  the  major- 
ity of  naturalists,  and  as  each  of  those  great  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  gives  us  more  than  a  single  wolf, 
we  start  in  this  way  with  a  somewhat  complex 
paternity  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  many  wild  dogs,  strictly  so  called,  of 
very  different  character  and  conduct,  in  various 
countries,  but  none  of  them,  even  after  centuries  of 
freedom,  (supposing  that  they  are  only  emancipated 
varieties,)  have  reverted  to  the  wolfish  stale.  The 
true  pariah  dog  of  India  is  well  known,  as  a  wild 
species,  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  woody  districts,  re- 
mote from  man,  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  wolf  is  likewise 
known,  but  with  which  it  does  not  intermingle  in 
the  natural  state.  If  the  dhole  of  India,  the  buansa 
of  Nepaul,  the  dingho  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
aguaras  or  wild  dogs  of  South  America,  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  wolves,  what  prevents 
their  assuming  the  aspect  of  their  progenitors,  see- 
ing that  they  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  entire 
freedom  from  all  control,  and  unsubjected  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  artificial  life  ?  Although 
many  wild  dogs,  commonly  so  called,  may  have 
sprung  from  the  alienated  dfescendants  of  domesti- 
cated kinds,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
species,  wild  ab  origine,  and  more  nearly  allied  to 
several  of  our  subjugated  kinds,  than  is  the  wolf 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  is  in  one  sense 
u  wild  dog,  and  is  certainly  entitled  in  that  charac- 
ter to  be  regarded  as  the  stock  of  more  than  one 
domestic  breed,  at  least  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  But  when,  afler  a  careful 
and  extended  survey  of  canine  species  and  varieties, 
we  find  not  only  a  diversity  both  of  wild  and  tame 
species,  but  a  diversity  in  which  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  domesticated  breeds  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  a  great  measure  correspond  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  unreclaimed  animals  of  those 
same  countries,  we  are  led  to  consider  whetlier  such 
facts  cannot  be  accounted  for  rather  by  a  connection 
in  blood,  than  a  mere  coincidence.  If,  for  example, 
Pallas  and  Guldenstaedt  have  shown  that  the  dogs 
of  the  Kalmucks  scarcely  difler  in  anything  from 
the  jackal,  why  should  we  go  to  the  wolf,  although 
it  should  exist  within  the  natural  range  of  these 
Northern  Asiatics?  Still  more,  if  Professor  Kret- 
schmer  (in  Ruppel's  Atlas)  in  describing  the  Frank- 
fort Museum,  shows  that  another  jackal  (Ckinis 
anthus)  is  the  type  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  proves  not  alone  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  antique  figures,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  by  the  comparison  of  a  skull  from  the  cat- 
acombs of  Lycopolis,  that  these  creatures  so  resem- 
ble each  other  as  to  be  almost  identical — why  should 
we  refer  so  exclusively  to  the  muscular  wolf  as  the 
progenitor  of  such  comparatively  feeble  forms  ?  Or 
IS  it  likely,  from  what  we  know  of  other  animals, 
and  the  limits  of  variation  which  nature  has  assigned 
even  to  the  most  variable  species,  that  the  whole 
of  our  infinitely  diversified  tribes  of  dogs,  from  the 


noble  and  gigantic  stag-hound,  to  the  useful  terrier, 
and  degraded  pug-dog,  have  all  sprung  originally 
from  one  and  the  same  blood-thirsty  savage  t  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility,  and  m  no  way 
see  the  necessity  of  such  a  parentage. 

That  the  wolf  and  dog  breed  freely  together  had, 
however,  been  long  ascertained  from  experiments 
made  in  a  state  of  confinement,  (we  can  scarcely 
call  it  domestication,)  and  that  they  freely  seek 
each  other's  society,  as  belonging  to  the  same  kind, 
has  been  still  more  explicitly  proved  in  later  years, 
when  at  least  one  of  the  animals  was  in  a  condition 
of  total  wildness.  During  Sir  Edwa^  Parry's  first 
voyage  (see  Supplement  to  the  Appendix)  frequent 
instances  were  observed  of  more  than  one  dog  be- 
longing to  the  officers  being  enticed  away  by  she 
wolves.  "  In  December  and  January,  which  are 
the  months  in  which  wolves  are  in  season,  a  female 
paid  almost  daily  visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ships,  and  remained  till  she  was  joined  by  a  setter 
dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers.  Tney  were 
usually  together  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  as 
they  did  not  go  far  away  unless  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  approach  them,  repeated  and  decided  evi- 
dence was  obtained  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  thus  associated.  As  they  became  more  famil- 
iar, the  absences  of  the  dog  were  of  longer  continu- 
ance, until,  at  length,  he  did  not  return,  having 
probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  an  encounter  with  a 
male  wolf.  The  female,  however,  continued  to 
visit  the  ships  as  before,  and  enticed  a  second  dog 
in  the  same  manner,  which,  after  several  meetings, 
returned  so  severely  bitten  as  to  be  disabled  for 
many  days." 

The  Esquimaux  dogs  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  northern  wolves,  and  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  have  sprung  from  any  other  source.  **  With- 
out entering,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  at  all 
into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  domestic  dog, 
I  may  state  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
wolves  and  dogs  of  those  Indian  nations  who  still 
preserve  their  ancient  mode  of  life,  continues  to  be 
very  remarkable,  and  it  is  nowhere  more  so  than  at 
the  very  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the 
Esquimaux  dogs  being  not  only  extremely  like  the 
gray  wolves  of  the  arctic  circle,  in  form  and  color, 
but  also  nearly  equalling  them  in  size."*  So  great 
indeed  was  the  resemblance  between  these  North 
American  wolves  and  the  sledge-dogs  of  the  natives, 
that  our  arctic  voyagers  frequently  mistook  a  band 
of  the  former  for  the  domestic  troop  of  an  Indian 
party.  The  cry  of  each  is  precisely  the  same, 
"lis  hurlent  plustost  qu'ils  n'abayent,"  says  Sa- 
gard  Theodat,  in  the  old  French  account  of  Canada, 
(1636,)  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  barking  . 
of  dogs  seems  a  refinement  in  their  language,  ac- 
quired in  consequence  of  domestication.  The  doffs 
of  all  savages  and  solitary  tribes  are  remarkable  for 
their  taciturnity,  although  they  speedily  begin  to 
bark  when  carried  into  more  thickly  peopled  coun- 
tries. The  black  wolf-dog  of  the  Florida  Indians 
is  described  by  Mr.  Barlram  as  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  wild  wolves  of  the  country,  except  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  barking.  A  black  wolf-dog, 
sent  from  Canada  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
seemed  to  combine  the  characters  of  the  wolf  and 
the  original  Newfoundland  dog. 

The  Hare  Indian  dog  is  a  small  domestic  kind, 

used  chiefly  by  the  Hare  Indians,  and  other  tribes 

who  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Great  Bear  lake, 

and  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  rivafT  Sir  John 
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Richardson  states  its  resemblance  to  a  wild  species 
called  the  prairie  wolf  ( Canis  lairans  of  Say)  to 
be  80  great,  that  on  coraparing  live  specimens  to- 
gether he  could  detect  no  difference  in  form  (the 
craniam  is  somewhat  less  in  the  domesticated  kind) 
uor  in  the  texture  of  the  fur,  nor  the  arrangement 
of  the  patches  of  color.  It  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  prairie  wolf  that  the  Esquimaux 
dog  does  to  the  more  gigantic  gray  species.  It  is 
Tery  playful  and  affectionate,  easily  attached  by 
kindness,  but  has  an  insuperable  dislike  to  confine- 
ment. 

"  A  young  puppy,"  says  the  traveller  last  named, 
"  which  I  purchased  from  the  Hare  Indians,  became 
greatly  attached  to  me,  and  when  about  seven 
months  old,  ran  on  the  snow  by  the  side  of  my 
sledge  for  nine  hundred  miles,  without  suffering 
from  fatiorue.  During  this  march  it  frequently  of 
its  own  accord  carried  a  small  twig,  or  one  of  my 
mittens  for  a  mile  or  two ;  but  although  yerv  gentle 
in  its  manners,  it  showed  little  aptitude  in  learning 
any  of  the  arts  which  the  Newfoundland  dogs  so 
speedily  acquire,  of  fetching  and  carrying  when 
ordered.  This  dog  was  killed  and  eaten  by  an 
Indian  on  the  Sackatchevvan,  who  pretended  that 
he  mistook  it  for  a  fox."* 

The  still  more  important  fact  (as  bearing  on  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  genealogy  of  the  canine 
race)  mentioned  by  Captain  Back,  may  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  offspring  of  the  wolf  and  dog  are 
themselves  prolific,  and  **  are  prized  by  the  voyagers 
as  beasts  of  draught,  being  stronger  than  the  ordi- 
nary dog8."f  **  I  have  seen,"  says  Pallas,  **  at 
Moscow,  about  twenty  spurious  animals  from  dogs 
and  black  wolves.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
like  wolves,  except  that  some  carry  their  tails  higher, 
and  have  a  kind  of  coarse*  barking.  They  multiply 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  the  whelps  are 
grayish  rusty,  or  even  of  the  whitish  hue  of  the 
arctic  wolves,  "t  The  variation  of  color  of  the 
wolf  in  the  wild  state,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
most  frequent  among  the  P3rrenees  is  entirely  black. 
It  is  called  loho  in  Spain,  and  is  so  like  a  huge  fero- 
cious dog,  that  many  regard  it  as  a  hybrid  or  mixed 
breed.  Lewis  and  Clark  inform  us  that  the  wolves 
of  the  Missouri  are  of  every  shade,  from  a  gray  or 
blackish  brown  to  a  cream-colored  white.  In 
Canada,  and  further  north,  they  are  often  seen 
entirely  white.  In  the  fur  countries,  they  are 
sometimes  noticed  with  black  patches,  that  is,  pied^ 
but  associated  with  those  of  the  ordinary  gray  color ; 
and  Sir  John  Richardson,  on  one  occasion,  observed 
five  youniT  wolves,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same 
litter,  (they  were  leaping  and  tumbling  over  each 
other  as  if  in  play,)  of  which  one  was  pied,  another 
entirely  black — the  rest  gray.  Now,  this  natural 
range  of  color  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  respect  to  our  present  inquiry,  in  as  far 
as  the  tendency  to  become  white  at  one  extremity 
of  the  series,  and  black  at  the  other,  combined  with 
the  central  or  representative  hue,  which  is  brown, 
may  be  said  to  supply  the  three  great  -elementary 
colors  of  all  the  races  of  domestic  dogs.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  wolf  is  the  progeni- 
tor of  many  of  our  northern  kinds. 

But  in  regard  to  many  of  the  southern  sorts,  the 
case  is  different.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  best  instructed  naturalists,  that  the  wolf 
( Canis  lupus)  does  not  occur  at  all  to  the  south  of 
the  equator.     There  are  wild  dogs  of  a  wolfish 

♦  Loc.  cil.  p.  80. 

t  Back's  Narrative,  Apfwndix,  p.  492. 

$  Letter  to  Pennant,  in  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  i.,  p.  42. 


character  in  India,  beyond  the  Crishna,  and  thero 
are  corresponding  or  representative  kinds  in  South 
America,  and  even  in  New  Holland,  but  the  wolf 
itself  is  wanting  beyond  the  line,  and,  in  truth,  is 
not  required. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  wild  and  tame  dogs 
are  indigenous  to  South  America,  although  wolves, 

f)roperly  so  called,  do  not  occur  there.  The  native 
anguages  designate  the  former  kinds  by  names 
which  are  not  found  in  European  tongues.  To  this 
day  the  word  otiri,  mentioned  by  Herera  more  than 
300  years  ago,  occurs  in  the  Maypure  language. 

The  largest  wild  animal  of  the  canine  race 
in  South  America,  is  the  maned  aguara — Canis 
jubatus.  It  is  not  found  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  swampy  and  more 
open  regions  of  Paraguay,  and  the  bushy  plains 
of  Campos  Geraes.  Its  habits  are  solitary.  It 
swims  with  great  facility,  and  hunts  by  scent,  feed- 
ing on  small  game,  aquatic  animals,  &c. 

'*  The  aguara  guazu,"  for  such  is  its  native 
name,  *'  is  not  a  dangerous  animal,  being  much  less 
daring  than  the  wolves  of  the  north ;  it  is  harmless 
to  cattle,  and  the  opinion  commonly  held  in  Para- 
guay, that  beef  cannot  be  digested  by  its  stomach, 
was  in  some  measure  verified  by  Dr.  Parlet,  who 
found  by  experiments  jnade  upon  a  captive  animal, 
that  it  rejected  the  raw  flesh  after  deglutition,  and 
only  retained  it  when  boiled.  Kind  treatment  to 
this  individual  did  not  produce  confidence  or  famili- 
arity even  with  dogs.  Its  sight  was  not  strong  in 
the  glare  of  day ;  it  retired  to  rest  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  again  about  midnight.  In  the  dark 
the  eyes  sometimes  shone  like  those  of  a  true  wolf. 
When  let  loose  the  animal  refused  to  acknowledge 
command,  and  would  avoid  being  taken  till  driven 
into  a  comer,  where  it  lay  couched  until  grasped  by 
the  hand,  without  offering  further  resistance.  The 
aguara  guazu,  though  not  hunted,  is  exceedingly 
distrustful,  and  having  an  excellent  scent  and  acute 
hearing,  is  always  enabled  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  man :  and  though  often  seen,  is  but  seldom 
within  reach  of  the  gun.  The  female  litters  in  the 
month  of  A  ugust,  having  three  or  four  whelps.  Its 
voice  consists  in  a  loud  and  repeated  drawling 
cry,  sounding  like  a-gou-a-a-a,  which  is  heard  to  a 
considerable  distance."* 

We  may  here  state  the  well-established  fact,  that 
canine  animals  do  not  bark  at  all  in  the  natural 
state.  They  only  howl.  Barking  is  a  habit,  we 
shall  not  say  whether  good  or  bad — it  probably  has 
both  advantages  and  drawbacks — acquired  under 
artificial  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  natural. 
Even  domestic  dogs  run  wild,  speedily  cease  to 
bark,  and  take  rather  to  a  sharp  prolonged  howling, 
while,  vice  versa,  the  silent  species  of  barbarous  or 
semi-civilized  nations,  ere  long  acquire  the  bark  of 
our  domesticated  kinds,  and  like  many  other  crea- 
tures of  a  higher  class,  become  so  conceited  of  their 
new  attainment,  as  not  seldom  to  give  tongue  most 
vociferously  when  they  ought  to  hold  their  peace. 

The  unreclaimed  animal  above  referred  to,  has 
been  called  the  aguara  wolf,  although  its  head  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  head  of  that  animal, 
and  its  legs  are  proportionally  longer.  It  is  nearly 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  stands  about 
twenty-six  inches  high.  But  there  are  other  wild 
species  in  South  America,  called  aguara  dogs, 
from  their  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  old  do- 
mesticated kinds  of  that  continent.  The  latter 
were  no  doubt  originally  derived  from  the  former, 

♦  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  in  NaturaUtVt  Library, 
Mammalia,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  243.  ^ 
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slUioiigli  for  a  long  period  the  native  Indians  have 
encouraged  the  increase  of  the  European  breed, 
which  £ey  name  perro  from  the  Spanish  term. 
These  nations  universally  admit  the  descent  of  their 
own  breed  from  the  wild  species  of  the  woods. 
Bat  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  indig- 
enous domesticated  dogs  have  been  ahnost  entire- 
ly superseded  by  the  European  kinds,  which,  as 
hunting  dogs,  are  capable  of  enduring  much  more 
fatigue. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  southern  parts  of 
South  America,  there  are  not  now  any  dogs  in  a 
truly  wild  state,  and  that  such  as  live  with  the  na- 
tives are  rather  scarce  than  numerous.  Captain 
Fitaroy  describes  the  dog  of  Patagonia  as  being 
equal  in  size  to  a  large  fox-hound,  and  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  lurcher  and  shepherd's 
dog,  but  with  an  unprepossessing  and  very  wolfish 
aspect.  They  hunt  by  sight,  do  not  give  tongue, 
but  growl  and  bark  when  in  the  act  of  attacking  or 
being  attacked.  Those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are 
much  smaller,  resembUng  terriers,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  fox,  shepherd's  dog,  and  terrier.  They  ffuard 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  bark  furiously  on 
the  approach  of  strangers.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed in  hunting  otters,  and  in  catching  wounded 
or  sleeping  birds.  As  they  are  scarcely  ever  fed, 
they  supply  themselves  at  low  water  by  dexterous- 
ly detaching  limpets  from  the  rocks,  or  crunching 
mussels.  Daring  periods  of  famine,  so  valuable 
are  dogs  in  some  of  the  far  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, that,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  *'  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  oldest  women  of  the  tribe  are 
sacrificed  to  the  cannibal  appetites  of  their  country- 
men, rather  than  destroy  a  single  dog.  '  Dogs,' 
say  they,  '  catch  otters ;  old  women  are  good  for 
nothing.'  "  We  have  known  many  excellent,  and 
by  no  means  useless,  old  women. 

The  absence  of  wild  dogs  from  the  most  southern 
countries  of  South  America,  is  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  truly  wild 
species,  nearly  allied  to  the  aguara  dof?,  though 
distinct  from  it,  occurs  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It 
is  the  only  native  quadruped  of  that  group,*  (if  we 
except  possibly  a  field  mouse,)  and  is  known  to 
naturalists  under  the  name  of  Cams  antarUicus. 
Mr.  Darwin  believes  it  to  be  quite  peculiar  to  that 
archipelago,  although  not  confined  to  the  western 
island,  as  some.have  supposed.  All  the  seal-hunt- 
ers, Guachos,  and  Indians,  who  have  visited  these 
blands,  maintain  that  no  such  creature  is  found  in 
any  part  of  South  America.  Molina,  indeed,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  identical  with  the  culpeu  of  the  main- 
land ;  but  that  is  assuredly  a  different  species,  the 
Cants  Magellanicus^  brought  to  this  country  some 
years  ago  by  Captain  King,  from  the  straits  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  conmion  in  ChiU. 
These  Falkland  wolves,  or  wild  dogs,  were  de- 
scribed by  Commodore  Bjrron,  who  noted  their 
tameness  and  prying  disposition — attributes  which 
the  sailors,  mistakmg  tor  fierceness,  avoided  by 
taking  sudden  refuse  in  the  water.  To  this  day 
their  manners  remam  the  same. 

**  They  have  been  observed,"  eayn  Mr.  Darwin, 
''  to  enter  a  tent,  and  actually  pull  some  meat  from 
beneath  the  head  of  a  sleeping  seaman.  The 
Guachos,  also,  have  frequently  in  the  evening 
killed  them,  by  holding  out  a  piece  of  meat  in  one 

*  The  horses,  homed  cattle,  ho^,  and  rabbits,  though 
DOW  numerous,  have  all  been  originally  imported  from 
other  countries. 
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hand,  and  in  the  other  a  knife  ready  to  stick  them. 
As  fiBir  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  other  instance  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  of  so  small  a  mass  of  broken 
land,  distant  from  a  continent,  possessing  so  large 
an  aix>riginal  quadruped  peculiar  to  itself.  Theii 
numbers  have  rapidly  decreased  ;  they  are  already 
banished  from  that  half  of  the  island  which  lies  to 
the  eastward  of  the  neck  of  land  between  St.  Sal- 
vador Bay  and  Berkley  Sound.  Within  a  very 
few  yeara  after  these  islands  shall  have  become 
regularly  settled,  in  all  probability  this  creature  will 
be  classed  with  the  Dodo,  as  an  animal  which  haa 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth."* 

Of  the  eastern  or  southern  dogs  of  the  Old 
Worid,  several  varieties  are  assuredly  derived  from 
jackals,  or  from  certain  animals  commonly  classed 
with  these,  such  as  the  Thoan  group,  which  in- 
cludes the  deebj  or  wild  dog  of  Egypt,  ( Canis  on- 
thuSf)  the  thous  of  Nubia,  the  zeniee  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  iulki  of  the  Persians,  and  the  great 
jackal,  or  wild  dog  of  Natolia — thous  acmon^ 
All  these  more  or  less  resemble  wolves  on  a  small 
scale,  being  intermediate  in  size  between  them  and 
the  true  jackals.  They  do  not  burrow  like  the 
latter,  are  not  gregarious,  consequently  do  not  howl 
in  concert  as  the  jackals  do,  and  have  little  or  no 
offensive  odor.  Many  eastern  domesticated  dogs 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  these 
species.  Professor  Kretschmer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Egyptians  obtained  their  domestic  breed  firom 
the  deeb ;  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suspects 
that  the  greyhound  of  the  desert  was  originally  de- 
rived from  a  species  very  nearly  allied,  if  not  actu- 
ally belonging,  to  the  same  section. 

''If,"  says  the  last  named  author,  " domestic 
dogs  were  merely  wolves  modified  by  the  mfiuenoe 
of  man's  wants,  surely  the  curs  of  Mohammedan 
states,  refused  domestic  care,  left  to  roam  after 
their  own  free  will,  and  only  tolerated  in  Asiatic 
cities  in  the  capacity  of  scavengers,  would  long 
since  have  resumed  some  of  the  charactera  of  the 
wolf;  there  has  unquestionably  been  sufficient 
time  for  that  purpose,  since  we  find  allusion  made 
to  these  animals  in  the  laws  of  Moses ;  they  were 
then  already  considered  unclean,  for  all  cattle  woi^ 
ried,  injured,  or  not  killed  as  the  law  prescribed, 
were  ordered  to  be  flung  to  them."t 

It  is  well  known  that  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
eastern  towns  are  still  greatly  infested  by  these 
animals,  to  which  reference  was  no  doubt  made  by 
King  David,  when  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
his  enemies.  "They  return  at  evening;  they 
make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  dhoui  the 
city."  Ps.  liv.  6.  Their  savage  nature  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Jezebel ;  and  a  race 
of  wild  dogs  is  reported  to  have  particularly  infest- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  the  district  ofJeir 
reel  t 

Even  in  recent  times,  a  very  dangerous  canine 
animal  is  said  to  follow  the  caravans  from  Bassora 
to  Aleppo.  It  is  called  sheeb  by  the  Arabs,  and 
all  who  are  bitten  by  it  are  believed  to  die  of  the 
wound.  Dr.  Russell  endeavora  to  explain  this 
fatal  result  by  supposing  the  creature  to  be  in  a 
state  of  madness,  that  is,  laborihg  under  hydropho- 
bia ;  but  he  forgets  that  these  wild  animals  are  gre- 
garious, several  travelling  together,  which  mad  dogs 
never  do.  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether 
hydrophobia  exists  at  all  in  Western  Asia.    Colo 

*  Journal  of  ResearckcM^  p.  194. 

t  Natwalist'a  Library,  Mammalia,  vol.  ix^  p.  97. 
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nel  Hamilton  Smith  states  it  to  be  anknown  there 
among  the  cur  dogs  of  the  cities.* 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
larger,  fiercer,  and  more  powerful  dogs  of  the  east 
may  have  had  some  cross  of  the  true  wolf,  because, 
although  the  latter  auimal  is  not  now  found  in 
Judea,  it  is  well  known  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
gorges  of  Cilicia.  The  Syrian  wolf,  at  least  of 
modem  times,  is  a  jackal.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals,  we  need  scarcely  here  notice, 
has  been  greatly  changed  in  consequence  of  the  al- 
terations on  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface, 
produced  by  man  himself.  Hence,  not  only  the 
wolf,  but  the  beaver  and  the  bear  have  ceased  to  he 
numbered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  the 
zetb  of  Hebrew  and  Arabian  writers,  the  ravening 
wolf  of  our  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
does  not  now  occur  in  the  countries  of  Palestine. 

The  genuine  jackals  are  somewhat  less  in  size 
than  those  above  referred  to,  and  differ  likewise  in 
their  distribution,  bein^  not  only  found  like  the 
others  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  but  also  in  the 
east  of  Europe  and  Southern  India.  They  form 
burrows  in  the  earth,  assemble  together  in  numer- 
ous troops,  and  have  an  offensive  odor.  They 
howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melancholy  cry, 
which  commences  at  sunset,  and  seldom  ceases  till 
the  morning,  is  a  well-known  nuisance  in  eastern 
lands.  They  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  greater 
feline  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  for  the 
sake,  as  some  suppose,  of  securing  the  remnants  of 
their  prey ;  but  assuredly,  so  far  from  providing  for 
the  king  of  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  ofVen  do 
all  in  their  power  to  circumvent  and  disappoint 
him.  In  regard  at  least  to  the  tiger,  it  is  well 
known  in  India,  that  while  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  nocturnal  cry  of  a  jackal  is  responded  to  by  all 
his  companions  around,  till  the  leafy  woods be<>Dme 
as  the  howling  wilderness,  there  is  a  peculiar 
note  of  waminc^  uttered  by  one  of  these  creatures 
on  the  approach  of  the  feline  monster,  which  sinks 
the  voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  profoundest 
silence. 

These  lesser  jackals  (there  are  several  species) 
also  enter  into  cities  afler  dark  for  the  purpose  of 
pre)ringupon  off*al,  or  whatever  else  they  can  ob- 
tain. They  devour  carrion,  whether  exposed  or 
subterranean ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  exercise  their 
activity  in  digging  into  sepulchres,  if  these  have  not 
been  properly  protected.  But  during  the  fruit 
season  they  skulk  about  the  vineyards,  and  grow 
fat  on  grapes.  Although  the  offensive  smell  of 
the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  unpleasant  in- 
mates in  a  family,  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
tame.  We  knew  one  which  went  about  the  house 
like  a  lank,  long-legged  terrier,  and  showed  his  dif- 
ference of  disposition  chiefly  in  an  uncurable  habit  of 
gnawing  the  legs  and  arms  of  handsome  mahogany 
chairs,  to  the  great  destruction  of  French  varnish, 
and  every  other  kind  of  polish.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  animals  are  also  entitled  to  an  important 

*  NaiuraJUVa  Library^  Mammalia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  175. 
Aithouj^h  other  species,  when  hitteu,  may  he  iDtecied  by 
this  rabies,  it  seems  to  originate  solely  io  animals  of  the 
dos  kind,  or  those  nearly  allied.  In  India,  hytpnas, 
woiTes,  jackals  and  foxes  are  subject  to  it,  as  well  as 
domesticated  dogs.  When  it  nttncks  wild  animals,  it 
seems  to  deprive  them  of  all  fear  of  man  The  European 
wolf,  in  a  state  of  madness,  instead  of  avoiding,  rather 
seeks  out  the  human  race  as  his  victims ;  and  in  France 
even  foxes,  under  that  strange  and  mysterious  influence, 
have  raa  into  and  been  killed  in  the  midst  of  crowds  as- 
sembled in  a  market-place, 


place  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  our  domestic 
dogs. 

*'  They  associate  readily  with  dogs,  and  hybrid 
oflbpring  b  not  uncommon ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt 
that  these  mules  are  again  prolific.  The  domestic 
cur-dogs  of  all  the  nations  where  the  jackal  i» 
found,  bear  evidence  of  at  least  a  greater  intermix- 
ture of  their  blood  in  the  native  races.  The  fact 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  cur  pariahs  of  India,  and  the  home  breeds  of 
Turkish  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the  negroes  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
M.  Jeannon  Naviez,  mayor  of  Coire,  is  or  was 
lately  in  possession  of  a  hybrid  dog,  produced  by  a 
cross  of  (he  smaller  wolf  dog  (Pomeranian)  and 
jackal.  It  was  of  small  size,  but  so  quarrelsome 
and  fierce  that  all  other  dogs  were  afraid  to  asso- 
ciate  with  it.  Voracious  in  the  extreme — duck- 
lings, chickens,  all  that  came  within  reach,  it  de- 
voured ;  and  of  such  activity,  that  it  sprung  upon 
walls,  and  bounded  along  them  with  the  security  of 
a  cat.  It  was  very  aflfectionate  to  the  owner ;  but 
not  a  good  watcher — seldom  barking,  and  very  fond 
of  digging  in  the  ground."*  ' 

But  b^des  the  jackals,  there  is  another  important 
group  of  wild  canine  animals,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  "  red  dogs,"  which  are  extensively  spread 
over  many  regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  New  by  the  aguara  wolf  already  men- 
tioned, and  in  Australia  by  the  dingho  of  Now  South 
Wales.  In  Asia  they  may  be  traced  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far 
south  as  Ceylon,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean eastwards  into  the  Chinese  dominions. 
They  usually  want  the  second  tubercular  tooth  of 
the  lower  jaw — are  rather  long-bodied,  with  th3 
eyes  somewhat  oblique,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
hairy.  They  are  believed  not  to  burrow,  and  lead 
a  retired  life  in  the  jungles.  Their  natural  cry  re- 
sembles a  kind  of  barking  ;  and  they  hunt  both  by 
night  and  day,  in  small  packs.  Although  fearful 
of  the  human  race,  they  attack  all  other  creatures 
courageously,  even  the  savage  and  more  powerful 
kinds,  such  as  the  wild  boar  and  the  bufl'alo,  and  are 
said,  by  acting  in  cooperation,  to  brave  the  strength 
and  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  They  seem,  indeed,  to 
bear  as  inherent  a  hatred  towards  all  the  larger 
feline  animals  as  so  many  of  the  dogs  of  Europe  do 
to  our  domesticated  cats ;  and  they  are  described 
as  being  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  destroy  their 
cubs.  The  union  of  concert  and  courage  which 
they  display  in  their  encounters  with  the  adults,  is 
assigned  by  Indian  sport  men  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  alarm  which  a  tiger  exhibits  at  the  sight  of  a 
dog,  even  of  a  domestic  spaniel. 

To  the  group  of  red  do^a  belongs  that  peculiar 
and  highly  interesting  species  discovered  in  the  Ne- 
paul  country,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  described  by 
him  under  the  title  of  Canis  prinuevus.  Its  native 
name  is  buansa.  This  kind  hunts  both  by  day  and 
night,  assembled  in  small  packs  of  from  six  to  ten 
individuals,  and  follows  its  game  more  by  scent 
than  sight,  as  may  be  inferr^  from  the  nature  of 
the  localities  which  it  inhabits,  and  wears  it  out  by 
continuous  perseverance.  Although  irreclaimable 
in  the  adult  state,  its  puppies,  when  captured  early 
and  shown  a  good  example  by  being  reared  along 
with  our  domesticated  kinds,  are  both  gentle  and 
sagacious.  The  species  inhabits  wooded  and  rocky 
mountain  ranges  between  the  Sutledj  and  Brahma- 

♦  NaturalitVt  Library,  Mammalia,^iAJi^t  p.  2ia. 
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pootm,  and,  under  certain  modifications,  seems  to 
extend  far  southward  to  the  Ghauts,  the  Nielffher- 
ries,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Mr.  Hodgson 
was  long  resident  in  Nepaul,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  give  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  buansa. 
He  maintains  it  to  be  the  original  source  of  all  do- 
mesticated dogs  throughout  tlie  world,  and  hence 
his  Adamic-lookin^  designation  of  Canis  primttmis. 
Having  all  the  habits  of  the  hound,  it  may  naturally 
be  presumed,  amongst  hunting  nations,  to  have  been 
early  reclaimed,  and  easily  educated  for  the  chase — 
a  pleasant  pastime,  and  may  no  doubt  in  this  way 
have  originated  the  hunting  races  of  different  and 
very  dis^nt  tribes.  But  as  Mr.  Low  has  observed, 
'*  there  is  nothing  in  the  characters  of  this,  more 
than  in  those  of  any  other  given  species,  that  can 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  it  can  have  produced  all 
the  dogs  of  the  world.  There  is  no  more  resem- 
blance between  this  mountain  hound  of  Nepaul,  and 
the  sledge-dog  of  Greenland,  than  between  the  grey- 
hound of  Persia,  and  the  terrier  of  England.'^* 
We  may  here  briefly  mention,  that  the  wild  dog 
called  kolsun,  described  by  Col.  Sykes,  the  dhole 
(so  called)  discovered  by  Mr.  Wooler  among  the 
Mahablishwar  hills,  and  the  quiheef  as  indentified 
by  Dr.  Spry,  are  all  referable  to  the  buansa  race. 

The  wildf  dog  of  Bcloochistan  is  both  shy  and 
ferocious,  and  keeps  aloof  from  all  human  habita- 
tions. It  is  referred  to  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith, 
as  being  one  of  the  two  species  of  wild  canines 
which  occur  in  the  woody  mountains  of  southeast- 
em  Persia,  and  probably  extend  along  the  lofty 
lands  west  of  the  Indus  into  Cabul.  It  hunts  in 
packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  when  thus  congre- 
gated will  attack  a  bullock  or  a  bufialo,  and  tear  it 
m  pieces  in  a  few  moments. 

Allied  to  these  are  the  dogs  called  dholes  in  In- 
dia, so  named  from  an  ancient  Asiatic  root,  signify- 
ing recklessness.  The  true  dhole  ( Chryseus  scylax 
of  Hamilton  Smith)  is  described  as  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  wolf  and  me  iackal,  slightly  made, 
of  a  light  bay  color,  with  a  sharp  face,  and  fierce 
keen  eyes.  In  form  it  approaches  the  greyhound : 
the  tail  isstraip^ht,  not  bushy ;  the  ears  wide,  pointed, 
open,  and  triangular ;  the  skin  is  dark,  with  the 
nose,  muzzle,  back  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  of  a  sooty 
hue.  It  is  reported  to  hunt  in  large  packs,  and  to 
utter  a  cry,  while  on  the  scent,  resembling  that  of 
a  fox-hound,  intermingled  with  snarling  yelps.  Dr. 
Daniel  Johnston  saw  a  pack  attack  a  wild  boar. 
The  dholes  have  been  sometimes  domesticated  and 
employed  in  the  chase.  Captain  Williamson  ad- 
mits their  fleetness,  but  says  that  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  for  coursing,  being  apt  to  give  up 
during  a  severe  run,  or  turn  aside  to  goats  or  sheep. 
They  are,  however,  valuable  in  hog  hunting.  The 
true  dhole,  we  understand,  is  a  rare  species,  and 
seems  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  Rhamghany  bills,  and 
sometimes  in  the  western  Ghauts.  The  wild  dog 
of  Ceylon  (  Canis  Ccylonkus  of  Shaw)  is  likewise  a 
dhole. 

The  pariah  dogs  of  India  now  demand  a  brief 
notice.  It  has  been  long  a  vexed  question  whether 
these  pariah  races  were  a  mongrel  breed,  descended 
from  domesticated  species  of  a  higrher  class,  or  the 
ofi&pring  of  indigenous  wild  animals,  themselves  na- 
tive to  the  jungles.  Naturalists  (misled,  it  may  be, 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  by  the  brilliant,  though 
not  seldom  foundationless,  discourses  of  Buffbn) 
have  generally  inferred  as  a  fact,  that  where  wild 
and  domesticated  races,  nearly  allied,  were  found 
to  occur  in  the  same  country,  the  former  were 
^  Domeatieated  Animals,  p.  649. 
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only  the  emancipated  or  bewildered  descendants  of 
the  latter. 

''  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  wUd  pariah 
is  found  in  numerous  packs,  not  only  in  the  jungles 
of  India  proper,  but  aliso  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  primeval  independence,  without 
having  assumed  the  similitude  of  wolves  or  jackals, 
which  systematists  seem  to  think  must  be  the  result 
of  returning  from  slavery  to  freedom.  There  is 
nowhere  any  notice  taken  that  they  burrow,  appa- 
rently resembling  in  this  respect  the  rest  of  the 
present  group;  they  associate  in  large  numbers, 
and  thereby  approximate  jackab ;  but  their  voice  is 
totally  diflferent.  In  form,  the  wild  pariah  is  more 
bulky  than  the  last  mentioned  species,  but  low  in 
the  legs,  and  assuming  the  figure  of  a  turnspit ;  and 
the  tail,  of  a  middling  length,  without  much  flexibili- 
ty, is  more  bushy  at  the  end  than  at  the  base ;  the 
ears  are  erect,  pointed,  and  turned  forward ;  the 
eyes  hazle ;  the  density  of  fur  varies  according  to 
latitude,  and  the  rufous  color  of  the  whole  body  is 
darker  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  where  there 
is  a  silvery  tinge,  instead  of  one  of  black,  upon  the 
upper  parts.  They  are  said  to  have  five  claws 
upon  all  the  feet,  but  whether  there  be  a  molar  less  in 
the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  This  species  is  in 
general  so  similar  to  the  domestic,  that  if  it  were 
not  ascertained  that  they  existed  in  creat  numbers 
in  the  wildest  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
all  possessing  uniform  colors,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  lower  provinces,  as  of  the  domestic 
breed,  and  are  oflen  mistaken  for  them  when  they 
follow  armies.  The  domestic  pariahs,  however, 
are  less  timid,  generally  more  mixed  with  other 
races  of  dogs,  more  mangy  about  the  skin,  and  va- 
riously colored  in  the  fur."* 

The  domesticated  pariahs  of  India  are,  indeed,  a 
very  mingled  race,  sometimes  only  half  reclaimed, 
and  frequently  exhibit  in  their  outer  aspect  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  degradation.  Though  noisy 
and  cowardly,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  sagacity,  and  are  consequently  trained  by  the 
Sheckarees  to  their  own  mode  of  sporting,  and  are 
sometimes  employed  by  the  villagers  in  their  hunts. 
Bishop  Heber  was  forcibly  struck  by  finding  **  the 
same  dog-like  and  amiable  qualities  in  these  neg- 
lected animals  as  in  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
in  Europe."  They  are  frequently  in  a  condition  of 
even  greater  neglect  and  wretchedness  than  those 
of  the  Levant ;  and  Captain  Williamson  informs  us 
that  alligators  are  kept  in  the  ditches  of  some  of  the 
Carnatic  forts,  and  that  all  the  pariah  dogs  found 
within  the  walls  are  thrown  over  as  provision  for 
those  many-toothed  monsters. 

The  pariahs,  that  is  street  dogs,  of  Egypt, 
though  also  greatly  degenerated  by  an  uncertain 
sustenance,  and  frequent  intermixture  with  curs  of 
low  degree,  still  retain  marks  of  pure  and  ancient 
blood,  referable  to  the  Akaba  greyhound  of  the 
deserts,  a  large  and  savage  race,  much  prized  by 
the  wandering  Bedouins,  who  employ  it  in  the  chase 
of  the  antelope,  and  as  a  guard  upon  their  tents  and 
cattle.  This  species  of  gaze-hound  greatly  resem- 
bles, in  its  fireneral  form  and  character,  the  repre- 
sentations of  canine  animals  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  As  all  the  wild  species  have  the 
ears  erect,  and  as  so  many  of  the  domestic  races 
have  these  parts  folded,  or  drooping,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  deflected  character  is  the  result  of 
domestication.  There  are  figures  of  greyhounds, 
and  other  dogs,  almost  invariably  with  the  ears- 

*  NatwraUtt's  JJHrrary,  Mammalia.—\oL  ix.,  p.  184. 
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erect,  on  the  E^yp;dan  catacombs  of  the  Theban 
kings,  above  three  thousand  years  old,  while  the 
Greek  sculptures  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  is  nearly 
a  thousand  years  after  the  earliest  pictures,  only 
then  began  to  exhibit  a^orresponding  race  with  the 
organs  of  hearing  half  deflected.  The  ancient  Per- 
sian sculptures  of  Takhti  Boustan  (of  the  Parthian 
era)  represent  no  dogs  with  drooping  ears.  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith  points  out  the  only  very  ancient 
eastern  outline  of  a  dog  with  completely  pendulous 
ears,  in  an  Egyptian  hunting  scene,  published  by 
Caillaud,  and  taken,  it  is^eiieved,  from  the  cata- 
combs above  referred  to.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  a  greyhound,  but  a  lyemer,  (lymme, 
a  thong,)  or  dog  led  by  a  leash  or  slip  rope,  the  ac- 
companying hunter  bearing  his  bow  in  hand.  He 
regards  it  as  representing  the  Elymean  dog,  perhaps 
first  introduced  to  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings,  or 
brought  home  by  Sesostris,  after  his  expedition  to 
the  Oxus.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  ears 
of  domestic  dogs  were  originally  upright  and  pointed 
in.  all  the  races  with  long  hair  and  a  sharp  muzzle ; 
half  erect  in  those  with  similar  heads,  but  short  hair, 
and  pendulous  in  the  blunter-headed  kinds. 

We  may  next  notice,  as  in  some  measure  allied 
both  to  the  red  dogs  and  dholes,  a  remarkable  wild 
species  of  Australia,  called  the  New  Holland  din- 
gho—Canis  AustralasuB  of  recent  writers.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  an  imported  species,  and  the  very 
peculiar  zoology  of  the  great  southern  island  where 
it  now  occurs  docs  not  discourage  that  idea.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  link  among  the  larger  quadrupeds 
which  in  any  way  connects  the  animal  products  of 
that  country  with  those  of  other  regions ;  and  its 
anomalous  character  and  conduct  in  its  present  lo- 
cality has  been  deemed  an  argument  in  favor  of  its 
being  regarded  as  an  imported  rather  than  an  indig- 
enous species.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof 
either  direct  or  traditional ;  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
we  find  it  where  it  is,  with  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  wild  animal.  It  is  found  over  all  Australia,  so 
far  at  least  as  we  have  actual  knowledge  of  that 
terra  fereincogmta^  and  hunts  either  in  pairs  or  in 
small  families  of  five  or  six  together.  It  is  a  large 
and  powerful  creature,  not  less  active  than  ferocious, 
and  when  attacking  sheep  it  seems  to  delight  in 
killing  as  many  as  it  can,  more  from  an  inconsider- 
ate wantonness  than  the  cravings  of  natural  bun 
ger.  At  a  station  called  New  Billholm,  about  170 
miles  back  from  Sydney,  one  of  them  slew  fifteen 
fine  ewes  in  a  single  morning.  When  Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  first  colonized  by  European  shepherds, 
the  flocks  there  also  suffered  greatly ;  and  such  was 
the  strategy,  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  wild  dogs, 
that  neither  guards  nor  watch-fires  had  much  effect. 
Twelve  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  carried  off* 
or  destroyed,  in  one  settlement,  in  three  months ; 
seven  hundred  in  another. 

When  these  wild  creatures  fall  in  withr  domestic 
dogs  they  immediately  devour  them,  and  in  such 
onslaughts  they  are  much  more  courageous  than 
wolves,  in  so  far  as  they  will  follow  sporting  dogs, 
no  doubt  from  the  most  malign  of  motives,  almost 
to  their  master's  feet.  A  dingho,  brought  to  Eng- 
land, the  manners  of  which  were  presumed  to  have 
been  greatly  ameliorated  by  a  long  voyage,  was  no 
^ooner  landed  than  it  sprang  upon  an  unsuspecting 
ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  on  the  spot  had  no 
one  come  to  the  rescue.  Another,  which  was  kept 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  would  rush  at 
the  bars  of  cages,  even  when  he  saw  that  the  in- 
mate was  a  jaguar,  a  panther,  or  a  bear — each  of 
them  mtorally  more  than  his  match,  wherever  there 


was  a  fair  field  and  no  fiivor.  In  confinement,,  these 
animals  have  been  described  as  being  for  the  most 
part  mute,  neither  howling,  nor  barking,  nor  giving 
utterance  to  their  feelings  through  any  other  medinm 
than  their  teeth.  Several  individuals  have  existed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
for  many  years,  and  have  never  acquired  the  bark 
of  the  other  dogs  by  which  they  are  surrounded. , 
Mr.  Youatt,  however,  informs  us  that  when  a 
stranger  makes  his  appearance,  or  when  the  hoar 
of  feeding  arrives,  the  howl  of  the  dingho  is  the 
first  sound  that  is  heard,  and  is  louder  than  all  the 
rest.*  We  know,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom,  they 
give  forth,  from  time  to  time,  a  prolonged  and  met 
ancholy  cry.  In  spite  of  their  savage  nature  it 
seems  that  they  bear  a  strong  affection  to  each 
other — a  good  sign  surely  both  of  man  and  beast. 
For  example,  Mr.  Oxley,  surveyor-general  of  New 
South  Wales,  records  as  follows  : — 

"  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  native  dog,  and 
threw  his  body  on  a  small  bush ;  in  returning  past 
the  same  spot  to-day,  we  found  the  body  removed 
three  or  four  yards  from  the  bush,  and  the  female 
in  a  dyine  state,  lying  close  beside  it ;  she  had  ap- 
parently been  there  from  the  day  the  dog  was  killed, 
being  so  weakened  and  emaciated  as  to  be  unable 
to  move  on  our  approach,  it  was  deemed  mercy  to 
despatch  her.^f 

We  may  add,  that  the  dingho  has  been  domes- 
ticated by  the  natives  in  their  own  wild  way,  and 
aids  them  in  the  chase  of  the  emu  and  kangaroo. 
It  Lb  said  to  breed  less  easily  with  the  common  dog 
than  the  latter  does  with  the  wolf,  although  occa- 
sional unions  have  taken  place.  The  mixed  race 
retains  much  of  the  wild  habits  of  the  dingho. 
Professor  Low  possessed  a  female  which  produced 
a  litter  to  a  common  dog.  The  progeny  were 
handsome  and  playful,  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  docility.  They  inherited  the  natural  disposition 
to  dig  in  the  ground,  as  .if  desirous  to  burrow,  and 
when  mere  puppies  began  to  attack  poultry — a  habit 
which  never  could  be  cured. t  Many  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  this  mixed  breed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Zoological  Gardens. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going examples  of  the  existence  of  sufficiently 
well-authenticated  wild  animals  of  the  canine  race, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  more  or  less  remote  from  man  and  man's 
dominion.  We  have  many  more  at  our  command, 
but  the  subject  is  clear  enough  without  them.  We 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  dog,  viewed  in 
the  complex  and  multifarious  states  in  which  it  now 
exists,  each  in  its  own  way  so  wisely  subservient  to 
one  or  other  of  the  exigencies  of  its  human  lotd  and 
master,  has  not  been  derived  originally  either  firom 
any  one  wild  species,  like  the  wolf,  or  more  direct- 
ly from  any  single  reclaimed  stock,  like  the  sbep- 
herd's  dog.  The  vast  and  varied  range  of  character, 
mental  and  physical,  whk;h  the  domesticated  kinds 
exhibit,  demands,  as  it  were,  a  more  comprehensive 
as  well  as  complicated  origin ;  and  even  when  we 
keep  in  view  the  obvious  relationship  which  the 
natural  features  of  many  of  the  subdued  races  bear 
to  those  of  their  wild  allies,  it  is  still  extremely 
difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  many  oi  our 
peculiar  breeds.  But  of  course  the  difficulty  is  not 
only  greatly  increased,  but  rendered  altogether  in- 
superable, by  assuming  a  simple  rather  tlum  a  enm- 
plex  source. 

♦  Th€  DofT^  p.  20.       t Jiwnui/,  Ac.,  ^  QS  ^^ 
t  DomestiaUed  AnimalBf  p.  650. 
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We  most  bear  in  mind,  that  canine  animals  be- 
ing moTG  completely  under  the  dominion  of  man, 
and  more  pereonallv  attached  and  deroted  to  him, 
than  any  other  beings,  they  have  experienced 
greater  modifications  in  form  and  habits,  m  conse- 
quence of  that  subservience,  than  any  others.  The 
great  migratory  movements  of  different  tribes  of  the 
human  race,  each  carnring  with  it  one  or  more  es- 
tablished kinds,  into  climes  and  countries  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  their  original  constitution,  would 
naturally  produce  crosses  from  casual  contact  with 
other  kmds ;  and  the  offspring  of  such  unions,  as 
well  as  the  parents  which  produced  them,  still  acted 
on  by  the  physical  influences  of  each  locality,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  their  food,  the  habitual  modes 
of  life  of  their  human  masters,  and  the  nature  of  the 
education  bestowed  upon  them,  whether  by  precept 
or  example — ^these  and  other  circumstances  would 
constantly  tend  to  increase  the  range  of  natural  va- 
riation, till  the  different  ends  of  the  scale  came  at 
last  to  exhibit  creatures  of  such  different  external 
and  instinctive  characters,  as  to  give  them  the  sem- 
blance of  having  little  or  nothing  left  in  common. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  only  is  an 
individual  dog  capable  of  being  highly  instructed  in 
his  own  vocation,  but  that  his  intellectual  attributes, 
as  we  may  call  them,  become  so  deeply  incorpo- 
rated as  to  descend  by  inheritance  to  after  genera- 
tions, each  bearing  within  it  the  same  impressible 
nature,  with  a  similar  power  of  handing  down  to 
posterity  a  still  more  refined  and  delicate  instinct, 
poportioned  to  the  accomplishment  it  may  have 
Itself  acquired  both  by  descent  and  tuition.  Hence 
the  value  of  what  are  called  breeds,  and  the  almost 
unfailing  instincts  with  which  certain  well-bom 
dogs  enter  on  their  calling,  even  in  earliest  life,  and 
periform  their  proper  and  peculiar  functions  from 
the  very  first,  with  scarcely  any  instructions  from 
their  masters.  When  symmetrical  corporeal  forms, 
and  improved  or  more  accommodating  mstincts,  are 
thus  capable  of  being  communicated  by  inheritance, 
and  when  the  immense  advantages  arising  to  our- 
selves from  a  judicious  selection  or  careful  combina- 
tion of  similar  or  dissimilar  kinds  is  kept  in  view, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  very  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  varieties 
should  not  only  originate,  but  continue  and  in- 
crease. 

We  admit  that  this  intermixture  of  originally 
distinct  species,  such  as  wolves,  wild  dogs,  jackals, 
and  others,  and  the  productive  onion  of  the  hybrid 
oflEspring  with  each  other,  is  opposed  by  a  physio- 
logical dictum  maintained  by  many,  and  among 
others  by  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  philosophical  anatomists — ^to  wit, 
that  mule  animals,  or  the  descendanu  from  two 
distinct  kinds,  are  not  themselves  prolific.  This 
Uojo  of  nature,  it  is  maintuned,  has  been  instituted 
with  a  view  to  prevent  that  confusion  which  would 
arise  from  the  intermingling  of  species  in  a  state 
of  nature — a  confusion  speedily  checked  and  extin- 
guished, should  it  by  chance  occur,  bv  the  barren- 
ness of  all  hybrid  animals.  We  should  be  extreme- 
ly sorry  to  oppose  any  law  of  nature,  and  do  not 
mean  to  do  so  at  this  or  any  future  time ;  but  with 
the  facts  before  us  already  stated,  and  many  more 
in  retentis,  we  maintain  that,  at  least  as  respects 
dogs,  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  at  all.  As  we  can- 
not bend  facts,  and  do  not  desire  to  demolish  them, 
in  order  to  suit  a  theory  to  which  they  are  resistant, 
we  must  give  up  the  theory  itself,  by  whomsoever 
it  may  have  been  maintained.  In  doing  so,  we  of 
ooune  leave  others  to  form  their  own  opinion  firom 


the  facts  adduced,  merely  reserving  to  ourselves  our 
liberty  of  conscience  and  right  of  private  judgment, 
being  unwilling  to  be  coeroed  against  our  own  con- 
victions by  any  *'  mighty  Hunter,"  or  the  dogmati- 
cal repetition  of  the  same  sentiment  by  others  of  less 
renown.  We  believe  that  in  the  unreclaimed  state, 
although  the  so-called  law  is  not  imperative,  the 
practical  result  is  so  far  conformable,  that  hybrid 
animals,  themselves  extremely  rare,  either  do  not 
breed  at  all,  or  if  they  do,  both  they  and  their 
progeny  speedily  disappear,  in  consequence  of  their 
mixed  characters  being  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
prevailing  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  parent  kind 
around  them.  They  form  no  '*  tyrant  minority," 
and  soon  cease  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever 
on  the  normal  or  unmixed  blood  by  which  they  are 
encompassed.  But  in  a  state  of  domestication,  the 
condition  of  afl!airs  has  undergone  a  change  from 
the  voluntary  and  natural  to  the  forced  and  artificial, 
and  all  surrounding  circumstances  being  in  favor  of 
the  encouragement  of  hybrids,  they  consequently 
increase  from  age  to  age,  instead  of  becoming  almost 
immediately  extirpated. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  su^ugation  of  the 
dog,  from  whatever  source,  was  effected  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  man.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  period  of  that  history,  except  the  earliest,  in 
which  we  cannot  trace  him  as  more  or  less  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  human  race.  Along  with 
the  bull,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  his  companions  in 
servitude,  we  find  him  represented  not  only  as  a 
sign  in  the  heavens,  but  honored  by  a  place  in  either 
hemisphere,  first  beneath  the  feet  of  the  southern 
Orion,  and  again  more  northerly  as  indicating  Sirios, 
the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  heliacal  rising 
of  which,  corresponding  to  the  full  swelling  of  the 
Nile,  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Ethiopian 
and  Egyptian  year.  His  form  is  exhibited  on  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art — ^in  the  som- 
bre excavations  of  the  early  Indians,  the  mysterious 
chambers  of  the  great  Nilotic  seoulchres,  the  now 
ruined  glories  of  Persepolis.  ne  was  not  only 
sculptured,  but  consecrated,  sacrificed,  even  adored 
by  many  nations,  and  forms  a  frequent  feature  in 
the  mythological  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  one  remarkable  exception  occurred  in 
early  times,  which  has  no  doubt  materiaUy  affected 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  existing  canine  noes 
over  a  large  surface  of  our  globe.  The  worship  of 
the  dog  was  interdicted  to  the  Jews,  under  the  most 
dreadful  denunciations;  he  was  proclaimed  to  be 
unclean ;  and  even  the  price  which  might  be  ob- 
tained for  him  was  classed  with  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  was  not  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the  living 
God.» 

"  The  people  of  this  family,"  observes  ProfesscNT 
Low,  "  adhering  to  the  letter  of  their  stem  laws, 
amidst  all  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy  race,  even 
now  entertain  much  of  their  ancient  feelings  to- 
wards this  gift  of  Providence.  Nay  more,  the 
Arabs,  taught  by  an  impostor,  who  derived  moch 
of  what  he  taught  from  Jewish  usages,  have  con- 
ceived something  of  the  same  feelings  towards  this 
creature.  But  the  Arabs  cannot  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  dog  amid  their  own  wild  deserts  of 
sand,  and  much  less  when  they  have  passed  beyond 
them;  and  all  the  restraints  of  superstition  have 

*The  student  of  Scriptonl  Zoology  will  no  dovibt  also 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  while  is  the  sacred  records 
iieqaent  mention  is  made  of  nets  and  snares,  and  of  tiM 
panuit  and  capture  of  wild  animals,  there  is  no  allnsioii 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  history  to  jhe  use 
of  tU^  in  hnutiog. 
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been  unable  to  pieyent  the  freest  use  of  the  dog  in 
the  countries  to  which  the  Arabian  faith  is  extend- 
ed. Yet  everywhere  in  countries  of  Mohamme- 
dans, the  dog  is  regarded  as  something  unhallowed 
and  unclean.  The  true  believer,  indeed,  will  not 
shed  the  blood  of  the  dog,  but  he  will  not  afford 
him  the  shelter  of  his  dwelling,  nor  admit  him  to 
that  cooopanionship  for  which  nature  has  fashioned 
him.  Hence,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  the  dog 
larely  assumes  that  docility  which  he  elsewhere 
possesses ;  and  hence  much  of  that  multiplication 
of  unowned  dogs  in  eastern  towns,  which  live  on 
garbage,  and  share  with  the  hyenas  and  vultures 
uie  task  of  removing  impurities.  This,  indeed,  is 
due  only  in  part  to  Mohammedan  feeling ;  for  We 
know  that  something  of  the  same  kind  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  even 
in  Egypt,  where  tlie  dog  was  venerated,  and  in 
Greece  during  the  ages  termed  heroic.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Hindoos  have  acquired  the 
feelinffs  of  their  Mohammedan  tyrants  towards  the 
dog;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  Hindoos,  like 
other  people  of  the  East,  have  numerous  unowned 
dogs  in  their  towns;  but  although  they  are  re- 
strained by  feelings  connected  with  their  ideas  of 
the  sanctity  of  fo^,  from  admitting  the  dog  to  that 
familiarity  which  is  customary  with  us,  they  have 
a  great  fondness  for  him,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
semble all  the  other  members  of  the  Caucasian 
family  not  Mohammedan.  It  is  the  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans alone  who  re^d  this  animal  as  some- 
thing unhallowed ;  but  it  is  not  they  alone  who 
vilify  their  enemies  as  dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs. 
For  the  people  of  all  countries,  even  those  who 
profit  the  most  by  the  services  of  the  animal,  em- 
ploy expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt,  founded 
on  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  most  vile  and  hate- 
ful in  his  attributes.  His  greediness,  his  unclean- 
ness,  his  impudence,  his  quarrelsome  temper,  nay, 
hiB  submission  and  fawning,  have  furnished  us  with 
epithets  wherewith  to  insult  one  another.  The 
cause,  perhaps,  lies  no  deeper  than  this,  that  the 
dog  living  in  our  society,  we  are  able  to  observe 
his  habits  and  customs,  and  perhaps  to  find  in 
them  too  faithful  a  similitude  of  some  of  oar 
own.  Were  monkeys  to  live  amongst  us,  we 
should  doubtless  be  able  to  find  in  them  similar 
traits  of  character  which  we  might  apply  to  our 
neighbors,  and  so  be  as  ready  to  speak  of  the  son  of 
a  monkey  as  the  son  of  a  dog.'** 

It  \a  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  into 
the  detailed  history  of  the  domesticated  breeds. 
Some  knowledge  of  that  history  may  be  sought  and 
obtained,  so  far,  at  least,  as  books  can  give  it,  from 
the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
from  others  which  we  need  not  name.  We  shall 
conclude  with  another  extract  from  the  volume  last 
quoted,  and  already  noticed  by  us  more  at  length  in 
a  preceding  number. 

<*But  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  dog,  those 
which  seem  the  most  to  have  claimed  attention,  are 
his  attachment  to  roan  in  general,  and  his  fidelity  to 
individuals  in  particular.  The  dog  very  rarely,  and 
never  but  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seeks  to 
gain  his  natural  liberty.  He  prefers,  to  the  state 
of  freedom,  the  protection  of  man,  and  lingers  near 
our  dwellings,  even  when  he  is  shunned  and  dis- 
owned by  us.  When  he  attaches  himself  to  any 
one,  all  his  actions  indicate  that  the  relation  is  one 
which  has  a  foundation  in  the  affections  of  the 
animal,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  degree  of  bene- 

*  DometHealed  AnimaUt  p.  668. 


fits  conferred.  The  dog  that  shares  the  lot  of  the 
miserable  and  poor,  is  no  less  faithful  than  another 
that  enjoys  all  that  can  gratify  the  senses.  The  ]^eas- 
ant  boy,  who  rears  up  hu  little  favorite  in  his  cabm  of 
mud,  and  shares  wiUi  it  his  scanty  crust,  has  a  friend 
true  as  he  who  has  ease  and  abundance  to  bestow. 
Release,  from  the  cord  of  the  blind  beggar,  the  dog 
that  leads  him  from  door  to  door,  and  will  he  follow 
you  a  step  for  all  with  which  you  can  tempt  his 
senses  1  Confine  him  in  your  mansion,  and  feed 
him  with  the  waste  of  plenteous  repasts,  and  lot 
his  forlorn  companion  approach  your  door  to  crave 
a  scrap  of  food,  and  the  dog  will  fly  to  him  with 
fidelity  unshaken,  and  bound  with  ioy  to  be  allowed 
once  more  to  share  his  miserable  lot.  Again  and 
again  has  the  dog  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  last,  and  laid  himself  down  to 
die  on  the  grave  of  his  earliest  friend. 

'*  RecenUy,  a  poor  boy  in  a  manufacturing  town 
had  contrived,  from  his  hard  earnings,  to  rear  up  a 
little  dog.  The  boy,  as  he  was  passing  alonff  to 
his  daily  work,  was  struck  down,  and  dreadnilly 
maimed,  by  the  fall  of  some  scaffolding.  He  was 
carried  on  a  shutter,  mangled  and  bleeding,  to  an 
hospital  near,  attended  by  the  dog.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  door,  the  dog  endeavored  to  enter 
alonff  with  him ;  but  being  shut  out,  he  laid  him- 
self down.  Being  driven  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
he  went  round  and  round  the  walls,  searching  for 
any  opening  by  which  he  could  enter.  He  then  lay 
down  at  the  gate,  watching  every  one  who  entered 
with  wistful  eyes,  as  if  imploring  admittanoe. 
Though  continually  repulsed,  he  never  left  the 
precincts  night  or  day,  and  even  before  the  wound- 
ed boy  had  breathed  hw  last,  the  faithful  dog,  struck 
with  total  paralysis,  had  ceased  to  live.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  soldiers  of  the  French  levies  were 
oflen  mere  boys,  brought  from  their  country  homes, 
to  undergo  at  once  ail  the  rigors  of  the  service. 
They  were  often  accompanied  by  their  little  dogs, 
who  followed  them  as  best  they  could.  Often, 
afler  the  carnage  of  a  desperate  field,  these  dogs 
have  been  found  stretched  on  the  mangled  bodies  of 
their  youthful  friends.  A  French  officer,  mortaUy 
wounded  in  the  field,  was  found  with  his  do^  by 
his  side.  An  attempt  having  been  made  to  seize  a 
military  decoration  on  the  breast  of  the  fiUlen  offi- 
cer, the  dog,  as  if  conscious  how  much  his  master 
had  valued  it,  sprung  fiercely  at  the  assailants.  An 
unfortunate  soldier,  condemned  for  some  offence  to 
die,  stood  bandaged  before  his  comrades  appointed 
to  give  the  fatal  volley,  when  his  dog,  a  beautiful 
spaniel,  rushed  wildly  forward,  flew  into  his  arms 
to  lick  his  face,  and  for  a  moment  interrupted  the 
sad  solemnity.  The  comrades,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  gave  the  volley,  and  the  two  friends  fell 
together.  A  youthful  conscript,  severely  wounded 
in  the  terrible  field  of  Evlau,  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  amongst  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  Many 
days  afterwards,  a  little  dog  had  found  its  way,  no 
one  knew  how,  into  the  place,  and  amongst  the 
wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  had  searched 
out  his  early  friend.  The  fainting  boy  was  found 
by  the  attendants  with  the  dog  beside  him  licking 
his  hands.  The  youth  soon  breathed  his  last,  and 
a  kind  comrade  took  charge  of  the  dog  :  but  tlie 
animal  would  take  no  food,  pined  away,  and  shortly 
died.  And  a  thousand  other  examples  might  be 
given  of  an  affection  in  this  creature  unaltered  by 
changes  of  fortune,  and  enduring  to  the  last.*'* 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim  of 

*nome9tieQied  Animals,  p.  693.  ^^^  ^^ 
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HdTellyii,  and  of  his  fkithfal  dog — ^faithful  eyen  in 
death — ^immortalized  alike  by  the  hard  of  chivalry 
and  the  laarel-honoring  laureate  1  We  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Youatt  in  his  opinion,  that  while 
poTerty  may  drive  from  a  cold  hearth  many  a  com- 
panion of  our  happier  hours,  it  was  never  known  to 
diminish  the  love  of  one  canine  attendant. 


From  tha  Cincinnati  Chronide. 
PILORIMAOB  OF  THE  GREEK  CHRISTIANS  TO  THE 
WATERS  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

Abaditeh,  Mt.  Lebanon,  August,  1846. 

DuRiNO  the  night  the  camp  of  the  pilgrims  was 
a  theatre  of  licentious  revelry,  and  more  resembled 
the  aneieDt  celebrations  of  the  Grecian  Mysteries 
than  an  assembly  of  Christians.  The  present  race 
of  Greeks  retain  almost  all  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
lome  of  their  pagan  anoestors,  or  rather  the  vicious 
part  of  them,  though  baptized  with  Christian  appel- 
ktioDs. 

At  S  o'clock  A.  M.  the  soldiers  roused  the  crowd, 
and  in  half  an  hour  aAerwards  they  were  all  on  their 
march  for  the  river.  We  permitted  them  to  precede 
OS  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  followed  them  leisurely 
on  oar  horses,  obeerviog  the  scene.  The  full  moon 
was  shedding  its  mellow  radiance  over  plain  and 
moontain,  a&rding  just  light  enough  to  bring  into 
view  the  whole  surrounding  landscape,  vet  leaving 
everything  in  that  kind  of  gloomy  indistinctness 
that  rendered  still  more  dreary  the  savage  desert 
wasiA  around  us — the  blaze  of  large  torches  of 
burning  pine,  carried  by  perhaps  a  hundred  soldiers 
at  intervals  amongst  the  multitudes,  extending  some 
miles  in  advance,  and  the  glare  and  flames  arising 
iitom  piles  of  dry  thorny  shrubs,  set  on  firo  along 
the  itwd,  threw  a  melancholy  light  over  the  fearful 
soUtode— the  shoats  of  the  pilgrims — ^the  noise  of 
their  animals — the  frightfuUcreams  of  hyenas,  jack- 
als, and  other  beasts  of  prey,  roused  from  their  lairs 
by  oar  ontimely  intruaion — the  hour,  the  olace,  and 
its  historical  associationa,  all  awakened  sublime 
emotions,  and  left  an  impression  on  my  memory 
that  no  time  can  efl&ce. 

The  plain  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  is  here,  I  think,  about  ten  miles  wide,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  spots  of  verdure 
anmnd  the  fountains,  is  a  perfect  desert,  producing 
only  a  few  leafless,  thorny  shrubs,  and  here  and 
there  a  thistle,  seeming  as  if  the  earth  could  bring 
forth  these  two  elements  of  the  primal  curse  where 
nothing  else  can  grow. 

Directly  across  the  river  here  is  the  plain  of  Moab, 
on  which  the  Israelites  pitched  their  tents  previous 
to  their  invasion  of  the  promised  land ;  and  from 
some  mountain  eminence  above  Balaam  exclaimed, 
**  From  the  top  of  the  rock  I  see  him,  and  from  the 
hills  I  behold  him.  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !''  The  plain 
is  perhaps  three  miles  in  width,  and  looked  a  litde 
more  veraant  than  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
I  looked  anxiously  along  the  mountain  ridge  back 
of  this  {(lain  for  some  eminence  higher  than  the 
lek,  that  I  could  fix  upon  as  the  ancient  Pisgah, 
bat  in  vain.  The  whole  summit  presents  a  uniform 
ootline,  with  scarcely  an  indentation.  The  summit 
where  the  fiUse  prophet  built  his  seven  altars  and 
repaired  to  curse  Jacob,  and  to  which  Moses  subse- 
quently ascended  to  view  the  heritage  of  his  people, 
was  probably  some  peak  below  the  general  ridge. 

The  pflgnms  reached  the  river  iust  at  the  dawn 
of  dajr,  and  all  plunged  into  it  with  as  much  frantic 
^        .  _^  ^  ^  pagan  Hindoos  do  into  the  Granges. 


With  some  difllcultv  I  made  my  way,  on  my  horse, 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  I  could  obtain  a 
full  view  of  the  bathers.  There  were,  perhaps, 
more  than  a  thousand  in  the  water  at  once,  men, 
women,  and  children,  a  part  with  a  little  clothing 
on  them,  and  the  rest  entirely  naked,  thrusting 
themselves  and  each  other  under  the  muddy  flood. 
Mothers  would  plunge  their  young  infants  under 
the  water,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  quick  suc- 
cession, until  life  was  almost  extinct.  And  men 
and  women,  whose  feeble  and  tottering  limbs  had 
to  be  supported  in  going  down  the  steep  bank, 
rushed  into  the  river  with  the  suppleness  and  im- 
petuosity of  youthful  swimmers ;  and  the  blind  and 
the  lame  seemed  to  forget  their  infirmities  in  the 
delirium  of  fanaticism.  I  had  not  sat  in  my  place 
three  minutes  when  I  saw  one  of  the  thoughtless 
multitude  borne  down  the  stream  by  the  impetuous 
current,  to  return  no  more.  The  frantic  crowd 
cast  a  momentary  glance  towards  the  drowning 
man,  and  then  resumed  their  orgies  as  before,  m 
a  little  time  another,  and  another,  shared  his  fate ; 
and  a  fourth,  a  woman,  was  instantly  killed,  near 
the  river,  by  filing  from  a  camel.  No  efforts  were 
or  could  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  drowned  men 
to  recover  their  bodies ;  they  must  return  to  camp 
in  another  hour,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
following  morning,  and  leave  them  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  when  they  should  have  floated  to  the 
desolate  shore  of  the  Dead  sea. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  fanaticism  and  death,  we 
made  our  way  down  through  the  dust  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  Jordan,  at  the  place  of  bathing, 
is,  I  think,  about  fif\y-five  feet  wide ;  the  banks  are 
at  least  ten  feet  high,  and  it  runs  with  an  almost 
irresistible  current.  It  is  skirted  on  both  sides  with 
trees  and  small  shrubs,  principdly  willow,  deep 
green  and  luxuriant,  presenting  a  delightful  contrast 
with  the  frightful  desert  bordering  it.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  sea  it  becomes  somewhat  wider ;  and 
at  the  mouth  a  small  delta  has  been  formed,  and  it 
disembogues  itself  through  two  channels,  each  per^ 
haps  eighty  feet  broad.  Some  three  or  four  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  down 
to  the  sea,  we  saw  large  quantities  of  drift-wood, 
thrown  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
stream,  showing  that  the  Jordan  still  overflows  its 
banks,  as  it  did  in  ancient  times— a  fact  that  most 
travellers  have  questioned.  The  plain,  over  which 
we  rode  between  the  ford  and  the  sea,  was  covered 
with  a  fine  dust,  into  which  our  horses  sank  at 
every  step  half  way  to  their  knees.  A  thin  crust 
had  been  left  on  the  surfece  by  the  late  rains,  and 
the  whole  district  resembled  a  bed  of  loose  ashes 
which  had  been  wetted  by  a  light  shower  and 
quickly  dried  in  the  sun.  Not  the  least  trace  of 
vegetable  existence  over  the  wide  expanse  of  many 
miles. 


RSKARKABLB     PRBSSNCX    OF    MlNB. — A    WOrkmSU 

employed  in  one  of  the  mining  shaAs  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway  lately  had  a  most  miraculous  es- 
cape. He  had  lighted  the  fusees  connected  with  the 
charges  of  powder  for  the  purpose  of  blasting,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up ;  but  the  rope  slip- 
ping, the  poor  fellow  was  suspended  a  few  feet  above 
where  the  explosion  was  to  take  place,  with  no  other 
prospect  before  him  but  instant  death.  With  great 
fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  be  called  out  to  lower 
him,  which  was  immediately  done,  and,  advancing 
cautiously  to  the  burning  fusees,  he  extinguished 
them.  On  examination,  they  were  found  to  have 
burned  within  half  an  inch  of  the  powder 
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Warmed  into  life  by  sanny  showeiSy 
The  forest  trees  their  buds  uafold  ; 
The  meadows  gleam  with  cuckoo  flowers, 
And  bright  marsh-marigold  : 
And  the  daisy  springeth  up 
With  its  sister  buttercup. 

On  hyacinth  and  cowslip  wild 

Feeds  daintily  the  honey-bee ; 
In  thicket  and  in  grove  the  child 
Plucks  the  anemone. 
Bloom  and  verdure  everywhere 
Cheer  Uie  eye  with  pictures  fair. 

'Mid  all  that 's  beautiful  and  bright 

Around  us,  not  a  vision  sweet 
Can  match  that  truly  charming  sight, 
The  growing  crop  of  wheat. 
Talk  not  of  the  flowery  dell ! 
Wheat,  my  bucks,  is  looking  well 

Fair  is  thy  prospect,  blooming  May, 
This  rather  late,  but  lovely  spring ; 
Fairer  the  prospects  of  the  hay— 
A  more  important  thing. 
How  the  mangel-wurtzel  grows ! 
Never  mind  the  opening  rose. 

The  young  and  tender  turnips  see — 

(Oh !  how  delicious  are  their  greens !) 
They  are  as  healthy  as  can  be : 
Behold  yon  thrivmg  beans, 
Fields  of  clover,  oats,  and  peas, 
What  are  spangled  meads  to  these ! 

The  money  market  may  be  tight ; 

But  gazing  Nature's  beauties  o'er, 
I  feel  that  all  will  soon  be  right ; 
The  rate  of  discount  lower ; 
Coupled  with  improving  rents, 
Scrip,  bank  stock,  and  three  per  oents. 

The  fond  conjecture  I  will  risk 

That  business  will  again,  ere  long. 
Become,  like  vegetation,  brisk. 
Or  yonder  8k3r]ark's  song ; 
And  my  hope  has  found  these  props 
In  the  weather  and  the  orope. 


AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS — ENGLISH   AUTHORS. 

Mr.  Putnam,  American  bookseller,  while  '*  pass- 
ing through  England  for  New  York,"  has  written 
a  rather  aflfecting  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  matter 
of  American  book-stealing.  A  part  of  his  defence 
is — English  publishers  rob  Americans.  No  doubt 
they  do  ;  nevertheless,  because  a  robbery  is  com- 
mitted on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  act  is 
no  less  a  theft.  A  Barrington  in  New  York  is 
not  rendered  decent  and  respectable  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Barrington  in  London.  We  are,  how- 
ever, happy  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, that  **  American  publishers  would  prefer  to 
pay  English  authors;"  and,  implies  Mr.  P.,  they 
would  have  done  so  but  for  "  the  unjust  and  intem- 
perate abuse"  of  English  writers,  whose  hard 
words  have  delayed  *'  an  international  arrange- 
ment." Thus,  <^  a  pirate  a  pirate,  and  the 
water-rat  continues  in  the  wickedness  of  his  ways. 
Speak  him  fairly  as  the  pink  of  honesty,  and  the 
soft  flattery  makes  him  a  gentleman    complete. 


Therefore,  let  us  not  brand  American  publishers  as 
the  snappei»-up  of  English  volumes;  and  give 
them  all  honor  as  men  delicately  mindful  of  the 
property  of  others,  and  alwap  insisting  upon 
money  down  for  its  usufruct.  Let  us  henceforth 
borrow  some  of  Mr.  Slick's  "  soft  sawder ;"  well 
applied,  it  may  turn  petty  larceny  into  punctilions 
probity. 

Mr.  Putnam— on  his  own  showing — ^has  done 
good  service  for  the  honor  of  the  American  name. 
'*  More  than  four  years  ago,"  he  informs  us,  he 
'*  procured  personally  the  signatures  of  ninety- 
seven  American  publishers  and  printers"  to  a  peti- 
tion for  international  copy-right : — 

**  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee in  both  houses  of  congress ;  but  the  exciting 
controversies  about  Oregon,  &c.,  unfortunately  in- 
tervened just  as  success  became  probabk.** 

Mr.  Putnam  avows  that  he  has  paid  English 
authors  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  their  reprmts. 
We  are  dehghted  to  make  known  to  our  readers 
so  honorable  an  exception  to  the  general  custom ; 
and  beg  to  point  to  Mr.  Putnam  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  by  <*  the  fagins  of  letters"  (for  Mr. 
Putnam  uses  Punches  words)  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Putnam  further  declares,  that  '^  the 
American  publishers  as  a  body  would  prefer  to  pay 
English  authors  for  a  copyright  in  their  books." 
This  is  unexpected  news. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  about  to  sail  for  New  York. 
Fair  winds  go  with  him!  And  when  he  arrives 
there,  let  him  perfect  the  good  work  broken  by  the 
threatened  great  guns  of  &egon.  Let  him  gather 
about  him  all  the  American  publishers,  that  they 
may  again  petition  congress  to  do  an  act  of  honesty ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  American  ambassador 
in  England — himself  a  distinguished  man  of  letters 
— shall  be  instructed  to  move  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  like  fair  dealing.  We  think  we  can 
promise  to  American  authors  the  fullest  and  heart- 
iest cooperation  of  English  writers.  For,  brethren 
of  America,  whilst  we  seek  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  rest  of  the  world,  why  should  we  neglect— as 
we  have  so  long  neglected — ^the  benighted  book- 
sellers 1 


MUSINGS  ON  MTTMMT-PAPER. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  Mehemet  Ali  to  con- 
vert into  paper  the  cloth  of  the  mummies,  of  which 
it  is  calculated  420,000,000  must  be  deposited  in 
the  pits  of  Egypt." — Spettatore  Egiziano, 

Oh,  shade  of  Memnon  ! 
Cheops  and  Rameses,  shake  in  your  cere-cloths ! 
Save  smoke-dried  pashas  of  true  Eastern  phlegm, 

none 
Can  read,  unmoved,  the  end  of  all  your  glory. 
Announced  in  the  Grand  Cairo  Snettatore ; 
How,  in  the  place  of  mere  clotns 

Sr  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
ore  or  less  rotten. 
As  made  at  Manchester,  and  sold  by  every  draper. 

They  're  ffoing  to  take  the  bier-cloths 
That  wrap  we  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Nile, 
From  gilded  kings  to  rough-pressed  rank  and  file. 
And  turn  them  into  paper ! 

We  're  not  told,  in  the  Egyptian  Spectator ^ 
What  daring  speculator 

Conceived  tfie  notion;    but  I  *d  maKe^a^bel  Jif^ 
grew  Digitized  byVjOOy  Ic 

Up  to  the  thought  from  watching  Dr.  Pettigrew, 
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At  some  sotrie  or  conversazione. 
Midst  talk  of  Young,  Champollion,  or  Belzoni, 
And  such  hieroglyphic  twaddle, 
Unwinding  nimbly,  swaddle  after  swaddle, 

The  wrappings  aromatic 

Of  some  aristocratic 
Bandy,  of  hundred-gated  Thebes  or  Heliopolis, 
Consigned  to  our  mushroom  of  a  metropolis 
Per  last  Peninsular  and  Oriental  packet ; 
And  from  the  hush  of  his  Necropolis — 

So  deep  and  drear — 
Tumbled  ashore,  midst  the  unholy  racket 

Of  the  Southampton  pier. 

HeaTen  only  knows  what  acreage  of  mummy-hood 
Is  resting  in  its  thousand-year-old  dummy  hood 

Under  the  desert  sands  ; 
Nor  what  miles  upon  miles  of  linen  bands 
Are  rotting  in  the  bosom  of  the  lands 
'  Which  Mehemet  commands. 
But  these  are  times  when  not  e'en  mummies 
Can  longer  rest  as  dummies  ; 
And  as  the  grains  of  wheat  found  at  their  side 
Were  sown,  have  grown,  and  now  grow  far  and 

wide. 
So  must  old  Egypt's  gentlemen  and  ladies, 

To  the  disgust  of  each  old-fashioned  ghost, 

Give  up  their  cerements  to  the  hand  whose  trade  is 

To  turn  them  into  foolscap  or  Bath-post, 

To  fly  round  all  creation, 

In  tongues  of  every  nation, 

Spreading  (at  least  we  '11  hope  it)  useful  infoi^ 

mation. 

But  yet,  methmks,  the  yenerable  sheets, 
In   which    have   slept,  their   long,  millennial 

night, 
Those    who    once    trod  Theban,  or   Memphian 

streets. 
Should  not  receive  the  vulgar  black  and  white, 
Impressed  by  common  types  on  common  reams ; 
No— mummy-paper  should  record  the  dreams 
Of  thoso  who  'd  have  society  rolled  back 

Into  the  track 
Which  the  world  left  five  hundred  years  ago— 
The  lovers  of  the  stony  statu  quo — 
**  Standers  in  the  old  ways,"  whom  nothing  stirs. 
To  whom  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors" 
Is  wisdom  yesterday,  to-day,  forever ; 
Who,  midst  a  world  of  change,  boast,  blind,  of 

changing  never. 

On  mummy-paper  a  Lord  Greorge  might  find 
Fit  place  fqi  utterance  of  his  **  stable  mind  ;" 
On  mummy-paper  Gladstone  should  dilate 
On  old-world  theories  of  church  and  state  ; 
Let  mummy-paper  bear  our  penal  laws 
'Gainst  those  who  hold  a  different  faith  or  cause  ; 
On  mummy-paper  print  the  outworn  story, 
And  useless  shibboleths  of  whig  and  tory — 
Watch-words  that  rouse  no  cry — exploded  shams — 
**  Our  glorious  constitution,"  and  such  flams  ; 
In  short,  print  on  it  (we  '11  lend  aid  most  hearty) 
A  library  for  next  year's  "  country  party." 


struction  to  the  oceanic  thoroughfare.  Rules,  we 
believe,  have  been  laid  down,  that  in  taking  up, 
figure-heads  are  to  be  turned  towards  Russia,  and 
ships  are  then  to  drive  oflf  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dardanelles. 


THE  OPEN   SEA   BLOCKED   UP. 

The  number  of  ships  going  to  the  Black  sea  to 
load  with  com,  is  said  to  fa^  so  ^retit  that  it  is 
quite  diflicult  to  get  along  the  Archipelago,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  crowd  of  vessels.  The  sea  of 
Marmora  has  all  the  appearance  of  Fleet  street  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afWnoon;  and  the  marine 
police  have  as  much  as  they  ean  do  to  prevent  ob- 


FIME   ARTS  AND  FINE  LINEN. 

The  shirt  is  beginning  to  open  out  a  fine  field  to 
the  artist,  and  we  never  unfold  one  of  these  articles 
of  costume  that  does  not  unfold  to  us  some  new 
beauty.  We  hear  complaints  on  all  sides  against 
the  injustice  of  making  an  under  garment  of  that 
which,  from  the  talent  employed  in  its  illustration 
deserves  to  be  worn  in  the  most  conspicuous  man- 
ner. We  wish  some  true  friend  to  the  fine  arts 
would  set  the  fashion,  during  the  summer  season, 
of  making  an  external  article  of  dress  of  the  shirt, 
by  weanng  it  en  blouse^  and  thus  preventing  the 
concealment  of  those  exquisite  productions  of  the 
artist's  pencil  which  give  to  the  linen  the  lineaments 
of  some  favorite  danseuse  oft  cantatrice.  The  mod- 
em shirt  is  becoming  quite  a  picture,  and  we  hope 
to  see  one  take  its  proper  place  in  the  next  ^ear^s 
exhibition.  The  **  portrait  of  a  gentleman"  is  ad- 
mitted, however  little  there  may  be  to  command 
attention,  either  in  his  physiognomy  or  in  the  style 
of  its  treatment ;  then  why  should  the  "  portrait  of 
^ntleman's  shirt"  be  invidiously  excluded  ?  Where 
IS  Echo  1  He  is  the  only  mdividual  who  can  answer 
everjTthing ;  but  if  he  answers  that  we  will  eat  him 
—that  is  to  say,  we  wiD  eat  our  own  words — in- 
stantly. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  COSTUME. 

Some  of  OUT  fashionable  contemporaries  have  fa- 
vored us  with  powerful  articles,  four  or  five  columns 
in  length,  describing  the  dresses  worn  at  her  majes- 
ty's drawing-room.  The  number  of  diamonds  that 
sparkle  through  the  descriptions  to  which  we 
allude,  make  uiem  altogether  very  brilliant  produc- 
tions. For  our  own  parts,  we  shrink  back  over- 
powered at  the  mere  contemplation  of  so  much 
blonde  and  bari^e,  such  mountains  of  tulles  and 
taffetas.  Sometimes,  however,  a  bit  of  homely 
description  comes  in,  that  is  quite  refreshing;  and 
it  is  tmly  delightful  to  arrive  at  a  paragraph  which 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  present  at 
court  "  in  that  simple  garment — a  corded  petticoat." 
Her  appearance  must  have  afforded  a  quiet  contrast 
to  the  silks  and  satins  around,  which  must  have 
been  delightful  to  look  upon. 

Some  of  the  costumes  of  the  gentlemen  must 
have  been  rather  embarrassing.  For  instance,  a 
viscount,  we  are  told,  **  wore  the  triple  collars  of 
the  orders  of  the  Bath,  Guelph,  and  the  Tower 
and  Sword."  Considering  that  the  day  was  almost 
a  dog-day,  the  viscount  in  three  collars,  *^  onea-top 
o'  t'other,"  like  the  successive  layers  of  colds 
caught  by  the  hackney  coachman,  must  have  been 
fearfully  embarrassing.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  of  the 
three  collars  could  not  have  been  made  into  a 
Byron  tie  for  the  occasion.  The  chief  judges  of 
each  of  the  three  courts  wore  a  **  portcullis  about 
their  necks,  in  addition  to  their  gold  collars  of  SS," 
which  must  have  given  them  a  stiflT-necked  appear^ 
ance,  highly  conducive  to  an  aspect  of  dipity. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  of  Russia  wore  his 
Russia  ducks,  and  Prince  Albert  held  a  chapter  of 
the  (shower)  Bath,  to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigue 
of  assisting  in  the  reception  held  by  her  most  gra- 
cious majesty.  Punch  was  present  with  his  field 
marshal's  baton,  and  he  wore  his  uniform  good 
humor  on  the  auspicioiiB  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MISS  griffin's  secret.—^he  gray  mare. 

Now,  could  Miss  Griffin  have  screwed  herself  to 
the  Amazonian  pitch— could  she  have  risen  to  her 
own  ideal  of  feminine  firmness — sure  we  are  she 
would  have  sacrificed  Miss  Fluke  upon  the  spot,  hy 
denouncing  her  as  the  expelled  one !  But  for  the 
milkiness  of  human  nature  seething  in  the  bo^m 
of  the  mistress  of  Capsicum,  the  forlorn  Miss  Fluke 
— with  all  her  boxes ! — would  have  been  sent  forth 
into  the  wide  world,  to  travel  onward  to  an  obscure 
grave,  a  rejected  Griffin.  This  judgment,  though 
deserved  by  the  offender,  was  too  terrible  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  mistress ;  who,  it  may  be,  thought 
also  of  the  scandal  that  might  fiy-spot  the  white 
fame  of  Capsicum.  And,  therefore,  mingled  motives 
of  benignity  and  orofit  made  Miss  Griffin  tolerant 
of  the  audacious  Fiuke ;  who,  by  the  laughing  wil- 
fulness of  seventeen,  confounded  and  governed  a 
spinster  of  middle  a^e — supposing  the  usual  number 
of  spinster  years  to  oe  ninety. 

As  Miss  Fluke  whisked  from  the  room,  carried 
out  of  it  by  the  unchecked  vigor  of  her  laughter, 
an  infectious  gayety  fell  upon  the  remainder  nineteen 
voung  ladies.    Mirth  ran  from  face  to  face,  like  a 


an  infectious  gayety  fell  upon  the  remainder  nineteen 
young  ladies.  Mirth  ran  from  face  to  face,  like  a 
une  of  sudden  light.  Eyes,  black  and  blue,  were 
dissolving  with  the  fun  that  shone  within  them ;  and 
lips  put  themselves  into  all  shapes  and  contrivances 
to  repress  the  laughter  that — ^Uke  heart-delighting 
wine — gently  whizzed  and  oozed  at  the  corners, 
ready  to  burst  into  sparkling  foam  for  man*s  sweet 
intoxication.  Nineteen  pair  of  lips,  some  in  little 
red  lumps,  some  growing  redder  beneath  the  biting 
pearl,  some  tightly  pressed,  some  involving  one 
another,  and  all  vainly  trying  to  imprison  and  slay 
the  god  of  mirth,  that,  engendered  in  the  heart,  at 
length  burst  forth  upon  the  air  with  a  silvery  shout. 

And  Miss  Griffin,  for  the  first  time,  knew  she 
had  a  secret,  at  the  moment  she  felt  it  was  dis- 
covered. Those  nineteen  melodious  voices  were  so 
many  accusing  spirits,  taking  all  shapes  and  sounds. 
Now  they  tinkled  in  her  ears  like  a  chain  of  wed- 
ding-rings; and  now,  like  the  soflest  and  most 
honeyed  notes  of  a  church  organ,  they  accompanied 
the  hymeneal  cherubim — ^all  heads  and  voices — 
chanting  "I  will!" 

In  that  prophetic  fiash  did  Miss  Griffin  see  Mr. 
Tamerlane  Corks  in  a  new  blue  coat  and  white 
watered  satin  waistcoat.  (She  saw  no  more.)  He 
held  the  ring ;  and  she  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  to  the 
root  of  her  third  finger.  Corks  smiled,  and — ^to  her 
thought — looked  like  Cupid  as  a  bird-catcher,  the 
picture  of  her  earliest  valentine.  In  that  lightening 
moment  Miss  Griffin  felt  her  marriage  minute  was 
come!  All  things  sympathized  witli  the  time. 
The  pigeons  without  cooed  loudly  down  the  chim- 
ney ;  the  orange-buds  no  doubt  broke  in  the  consei> 
vatory ;  and,  in  the  garden,  as  singeth  Planche,  the 
lyrist — 

"  The  lily  of  the  valley  rang  her  peal  of  silver 
bells." 

And  all  this,  credulous  reader,  all  this  came  into 
the  mind  of  Miss  Griffin,  struck  there  by  the  leading 
lauffh  of  Miss  Fluke,  conscientiously  followed  by 
all  her  nineteen  schoolfellows. 

But  Miss  Griffin — shaking  her  feelings  as  partlet 
shakes  her  rumpled  feathers — ^became  calm,  solemnly 
calm.  **The  Marriage-Class  \b  dismissed,"  she 
said,  with  a  stern  serenity;  as  though  with  the 
words  she  turned  away  Hymen  from  her  own  heart, 
like  an  importunate  linkman  whose  services  were 


by  no  means  required.  **  The  Marriage-Class  it 
dismissed,"  she  repeated ;  and  the  young  ladies, 
demurely  as  kittens  bent  on  mischief,  walked  as 
with  velvet  feet  from  the  room,  every  one  of  them 
carrying  about  her  lips  the  be^nning  of  another 
laugh,  to  be  duly  finished  up  stairs. 

"  What  will  become  of  that  Miss  Fluke,"  said 
the  Griffin,  still  avoiding  the  eye  of  Corks,  as 
though  it  were  a  buUet,  *'  who  can  tell  ? — ^It  is  not 
pleasant  to  ruin  a  young  lady  for  life — " 

**  No,"  said  the  sepulchral  Corks. 

*'  Otherwise,"  continued  the  governess, "  I  would 
send  her  with  a  penny-post  letter  home.  However, 
I  am  afraid  that,  go  when  she  will  from  this  house, 
she  will  never  leave  it  with  the  gray  mare." 

"  The  gray  mare !"  we  cried.  "  What  of  the 
grey  mare?" 

"Oh,  a  symbol — ^merely  a  symbol,"  answered 
Miss  Griffin.  We  gracefully  pressed  for  an  ex- 
planation. "  Well,  then,  you  must  understand," 
said  the  governess,  "  that  when  a  young  lady,  fitted 
with  all  the  acquirements  of  a  wife  and  a  house- 
keeper— a  young  lady,  educated  at  Capsicum  House, 
to  guide  her  husband  as  Minerva  guides  her  pea- 
cock, with  reins  unfelt,  unseen-— mere  reins  of 
moonshine — " 

"  Sunshine,"  we  suggested,  as  an  improved 
material  for  conjugal  harness. 

'  *  Say  sunshine ,  consented  Miss  Griffin.  * '  When 
she  quits  this  place,  duly  furnished  for  the  altar,  the 
dining-room  and  the  pantry,  she  ia  always  taken  to 
her  home  by  the  gray  mare.  When  married — if 
she  remain  a  true  Capsicum,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  have  known  but  few  backsliders — when  married, 
sir,  she  is  carried  to  the  home  of  her  husband  by 
four  gray  mares.  For  in  a  gray  mare,  sii^— you 
shall  by-and-by  see  our  own  darling  in  the  pad- 
dock— in  a  gray  mare,  as  you  ought  to  know,  there 
is  a  proverb  and  a  symbol." 

We  bowed  to  the  existence  of  the  proverb ;  and 
then — for  we  marked  that  Miss  Griffin  desired  to 
talk — and  then  we  observed,  *'  The  say  ins  is  very 
ancient.  Yes;  the  gray  mare  is  old— doubtless 
very  old  t" 

"I  am  assured,  sir,  by  Doctor  Pumpns," 
answered  Miss  Griffin,  "that  she  came  out  of 
Noah's  ark  with  Noah's  wife  and  Noah's  son's 
wives." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  sounded  Corks.  "  I  have 
somewhere  read  that  the  Amazons — ^we  have  few 
such  women  now,"  and  Corks  looked  at  Miss 
Griffin — "  the  Amazons  always  strung  their  bows 
from  a  gray  mare ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  of  those  distinguished  ladies  to  assert,  that 
their  arrow  never  missed  their  man,  and  their  bow 
never  wanted  a  string.    Happy  women !" 

"  The  world  was  worth  living  in  then,"  said 
Miss  Griffin  with  a  sigh. 

"It  is  for  you,  m^am,"  said  Corks,  "to  roll 
back  that  world.  As  tor  the  gray  mare,  her  history 
— ^I  mean  her  domestic  history — ^is  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped.   I  have  no  doubt  she  is  a — ^a  myth " 

finished  Corks,  looking  somewhat  appallinglv  for 
an  explanation  of  the  syllable  he  had  ventured. 

"  It  has  just  struck  me,  Mr.  Corks,  that  as  we 
have  the  Order  of  the  Sheep,  the  Order  of  the 
Elephant— if  I  am  right,"  ventured  Miss  Griffin, 
"  the  Order  of  the  Lion,  and  the  Order  of  the  Bear, 
(an  excellent  order,)  for  men — that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  institution  to  have  the  Order  of  the  Gray 
Mare,  for  women."  , 

"Splen— did!"  shouted  Corks.  "Why  not 
found  the  Order  yourself,  dearest  madam,  and  hold 
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TOOT  fint  chapter — ^if  I  am  not  wrong — ^here  in 
Caprieam  House  V* 

**  I  almost  feel  it  is  my  mission,"  said  Miss  Grif- 
fin. "  NoTertheless,  society  is  hardly  ripe  for  it. 
To  be  sure,  until  the  proper  time  shall  come,  the 
sisterhood  might  be  one  of  secre^.  Every  wife 
found  worthy  of  the  Order  of  the  Gray  Mare  need 
not  show  it." 

"  At  least,  not  before  company,"  we  yentured  to 
remark. 

And  then  Miss  Griffin  shook  her  head  and  cried 
— "  My  dear  sir,  on  second  thoughts,  only  think  of 
the  temptation!" 

"  Very  true,"  we  answered ;  "  no ;  it  is  not  to 
be  expected.  'T  would  be  like  wearing  diamonds 
under  a  nightcap." 

"  Mr.  Corks !"  exclaimed  Miss  Griffin,  as  though 
she  looked  to  him  for  protection ;  and  then  with 
cold  composure  she  said,  "  if  you  please,  as  we  are 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  school  is  up  for  the  day, 
we  will  walk  to  the  paddock." 

Mr.  Corks,  bending  his  arm  like  the  bow  of 
Cupid,  offered  it  to  Miss  Griffin,  who  just  laid  her 
five  fingers  on  the  proffered  limb,  as  though  play- 
fully afraid  of  it. 

We  descended  into  the  garden,  and  turning  zig- 
zag right  and  left,  came  into  the  poultry-yard. 
Suddenly  Miss  Griffin  stopped,  and  pointing  to  a 
gander  that  stood  motionless  beside  a  small,  low 
shed,  observed,  '*  Look  there !  The  goose  has  been 
four  weeks  last  Tuesday  on  her  eggs ;  and  except 
to  eat  a  bit,  and  now  and  then  to  wash  himself,  that 
faithful  bird,  her  mate,  has  never  left  that  spot." 

Corks  moved  his  head  up  and  down  in  solemn 
admiration  ;  and  then,  with  his  searching  eye  upon 
the  gander,  slowly  remarked, "  Philoprogenitiveness 
very  large." 

Feeling  that  some  word  was  required  of  us,  we 
said,  '*  Such  tenderness  in  an  irrational  creature, 
madam,  is  a  touching  sight." 

•*  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Miss  Griffin,  and  pathetically, 
too,  **  Oh,  sir,  when  I  sometimes  read  the  news- 
papers, and  think  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  birds  of 
the  air,  I  confess  it,  I  blush  for  a  part  of  my 
species." 

•*  It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Griffin,"  said  we. 

"Not  but  what  I  sometimes  think  we  wrong 
poor  animals.  Now,  geese,  Mr.  Corks" — and 
suddenly  the  professor  of  intonation  looked  quite 
alive  to  the  Subject—**  I  think  geese  very  much 
slandered.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  geese  have  great 
judgment." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  must  say  it — my  experience 
as  an  actor  cannot  wholly  aeny  it,"  ana  Corks 
feebly  smiled. 

"  And  do  the  young  ladies,"  we  inquired  "pur- 
sue their  studies  heret  Have  you  a  Poultry- 
Class?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Miss  Griffin,  as  she 
walked  on.  "  How  defective  is  the  education  of  a 
woman  who  cannot  detect  a  chicken  from  a  mater- 
nal hen ;  a  duckling  from  the  grandmother  of  ducks ; 
a  young  stubble  goose  from  a  goose  grown  gray 
with  years !  Reflect,  sir,  for  a  moment  on  the  do- 
mestic acerbity  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  old  poultry 
brought  to  table.  I  have  known,  sir,  men  of  the 
best  tempers — with  tough  poultry  to  carve— turned 
into  demons.  Now  here,  sir,  the  pullet  is  watched, 
I  may  say,  firom  the  egg  to  the  spit ;  and  thus  the 
serenity  of  the  future  husband  is  unruffled  by  drum- 
sticks.'^ But  here,"  said  Miss  Griffin,  "  here  is  the 
paddock  with  the  gray  mare." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

MISS  FLUXE  RIOES  THE  GRAY  MARE.   THE  < 
HUSBAND." 

"  Stay,  madam,"  we  observed ;  "  we  may  dis- 
turb the  young  ladies."  Saying  this,  we  shrank 
behind  a  tree,  and  Miss  Griffin,  gently  pressed  by 
Mr.  Corks,  felt  herself  squeezed  aside  from  the  gate 
she  was  about  to  open.  At  a  glimpse  we  saw  that 
all  the  school  was  assembled  in  a  comer  of  the  pad- 
dock, gathered  about  the  gray  mare,  whose  keen, 
proud,  handsome  head — bearing  a  garland  of  bach- 
elors'-buttons,  jump-op-and-kiss-me's,  and  Venus'- 
looking-glass,  selected  and  woven,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  by  Miss  Fluke — ^rose  above  the  talkine, 
laughing  crowd  that  with  white,  small,  tender  hands 
patted  the  mare^s  satin  skui,  or  braided  her  silken 
mane,  or  oflTered  her  delicate  grass  or  newest  hay. 
"  Dear  young  ladies !"  we  cried ;  **  they  seem  very 
fond  of  the  creature." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  their  education,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Griffin,  '<  always  to  remember  what  is  due  to  the 
gray  mare.    It  is  always" — 

Here  Miss  Griffin  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
musical  shouting,  and  clapping  of  hands ;  and  the 
crowd  of  girls  breaking  apart,  the  gray  mare, 
throwing  up  her  head,  as  though  proud  of  its  beauty, 
leapt  forth  like  a  hound.  Miss  Griffin — with  beauti- 
ful presence  of  mind — killing  a  ready  scream  by 
plugging  her  mouth  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
**  It  *s  thai  Miss  Fluke,"  she  cried  at  length,  in  a 
smothered  voice,  at  the  same  time  unconsciously 
pinching  the  arm  of  Corks,  to  relieve  her  feelings. 

It  was  Miss  Fluke.  And  without  saddle  or  bri- 
dle— her  little  hand  buried  in  the  creature  *s  mane^ 
she  sat  the  gray  mare  as  easily  and  as  smilingly  as 
though  she  sat  upon  a  cushion.  And  as  the  mare 
broke  into  a  gallop,  Miss  Fluke  now  waved  a  green' 
branch  over  her  head,  and  now  laid  it  on  the  mare's 
neck ;  and  the  young  lady's  big  black  curls  shook 
merrily  about  her  glowing  face ;  whilst  her  ffleam- 
ing  eyes  seemed  to  dally  with  danger,  as  though 
she  loved  it.  It  was  noon ;  and  sure  we  are  that 
Apollo,  with  his  eye  for  beauty,  must  have  pulled 
up  his  horses  for  one  little  point  of  time  to  admire 
Miss  Fluke  upon  the  gray  idere. 

"Fluke"— *«Fluke,dear"—"  Fluke,  love,don't," 
cried  and  shouted  the  girls,  as  the  mare  galloped 
faster  and  fiister ;  the  young  lady  mightily  enjoymg 
the  fun,  and  waving  a  graceful  bravado  with  her 
green  branch. 

'*  She  'II  break  her  neck,"  cried  Miss  Griffin  with 
solemn  resignation.  The  next  minute  the  gray 
mare  leapt  the  five-barred  gate  like  a  cat,  coming 
down  close  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Griffin,  pulled  up  by 
the  rider. 

Miss  Griffin  screamed.  **  I  said  I  'd  do  it,  and 
Palmer 's  lost  the  gloves !"  cried  Miss  Fluke,  as,  in 
a  second,  she  subsided  from  the  mare  to  the  earth, 
shook  her  curls,  dropt  a  curtsey,  and  bounded  like 
a  ball  out  of  sight. 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  the  sonorous  Corks,  '*  if 
she  can  only  ride  the  gray  mare  in  that  fashion  all 
her  life,  what  a  Griffin  she  'II  make — ^what  a  glory 
she  '11  shed  upon  Capsicum  House!" 

Miss  Griffin  smUed  a  flurried  smile,  and  begged 
for  some  minutes  to  be  excused.  She  must  fmiow 
that  rebel.  Mr.  Corks  could  not  suflbr  her  to  cross 
the  ponltrjr-yard  alone ;  and  left  us  to  open  the  gate 
for  Uie  readmission  of  the  mare  into  her  paddock. 
This  done,  we  sauntered  with  premeditated  leisure 
— not  to  interfere  with  the  professor  of  intonation — 
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back  to  the  garden.  We  entered  a  walk,  and  were 
mnsbg,  now  on  the  hopes  and  vanities  of  life,  and 
now  on  the  bursting  ouds  of  peonies,  when  we 
heard  a  sharp,  short  sound,  that  rerealed  the  near 
pveseoce  of  soda-water.  Guided  by  our  ear,  we 
tamed  with  our  best  speed  into  another  walk,  and 
instantly  beheld  a  man,  seated  in  a  garden-chair, 
with  a  goblet  to  his  mouth.  Looking  full  at  us 
with  his  eyes  over  the  rim  of  the  glass,  he  undis- 
turbedly drank;  took  the  glass  from  his  lips; 
fetched  a  deep  breath ;  and,  with  a  ragged  Toice, 
said — **  Grood  morning,  sir." 

"  Good  morning.  A  nice  cool  draught  that," 
we  answered. 

**Ha,  sir!  They're  all  very  well,  these  nice 
cool  draughts,"  cried  the  stranger;  '*  very  well  in 
their  way ;  but  oh,  dear  sir,  what  a  pleasant  thing 
brandy-and-water  would  be,  if  there  was  no  to-mor- 
row morning  in  it !" 

The  man  had  a  loose,  potable  look.  It  was  plain 
that  his  face,  like  hot-house  fruit,  had  ripened  under 
a  glass.  It  seemed  to  us  very  strange  that  such  a 
man  should  be  found  in  such  a  place  of  floral  purity 
and  sweetness.  We  had  as  soon  looked  for  dis- 
tilled juniper  in  the  cups  of  tulips. 

The  man  looked  heavily  at  us,  and  without 
another  word  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  though 
rememlMrances  of  last  night — like  hammers — ^were 
beating  there. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  we  said  with  our  best  politeness, 
"do  you  belong  to  Capsicum  House?" 

**  Not  yet ;  I  'm  only  here  on  trial ;  and  I  'm  a 
little  afeard  I  shan't  quite  answer.  They  tell  me  I 
ain't  half  quarrelsome  enough.  I  'm  sorry  for  it ; 
and  nobody  can  say  more.  I  'm  sorry  for  it,"  he 
lepMted  emphatically. 

Finding  him  so  far  communicative  we  proceeded. 
"  What,  sir,  may  be  your  profession  here?" 

"  Oh,  I  'm  on  liking  for  the  Drunken  Husband," 
answered  the  stranger ;  and  we  stared  very  widely. 
''Oh,  I  am,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Blossoms. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  'm  afeard  I  shan't  answer — I  'm 
too  peaceable  by  half." 

"The  man  is  intoxicated,"  we  thought;  and 
immediately  Mr.  Blossoms  divined  our  opinion,  for 
he  very  knowingly  shook  his  head,  and  cried, 
"  No,  I  ain't ;  not  a  bit  on  it." 

"  The  Drunken  Husband  !"  we  exclaimed.  "  And 
is  it  possible  that  Miss  GrifTm  can  entertain,  even  in 
fiction,  so  horrid  an  animal?" 

"Miss  Griffin,"  replied  Mr.  Blossoms,  "is  a 
lady  of  the  world ;  and  though  I  may  not  be 
fort'nate  enough  to  suit  her — though  I  may  be  too 
peaceable  for  the  average  run,  as  she  says — ^I  won't 
near  a  word  agin  her.  Last  night,  you  see,  was 
my  night  for  coming  home  very  drunk  indeed,  and 
I  'm  suffering  for  it.  But  then,  it 's  all  in  the  way 
of  bus'ness,  and  a  man  must  live.  Finding  our 
selves  in  this  world — dust  and  ashes  as  we  all  are 
—we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Still,  my  mind 
tells  me  that  I  don't  answer  ;  I  'm  too  peaceable  in 
my'liquor.  Ifl  could  only  remember  to  break  a 
few  windows,  I  should  begin  to  have  hopes." 

"  You  never  mean  to  say,"  we  cried,  "  that  it  is 
your  sole  business  to  addict  yourself  to  drunken- 


"No,  not  my  principal  employment,  certainly 
not ;  it's  only  a  job  for  over  hours,"  replied  Mr. 
Blossoms.  "  My  reg'lar  business,  you  see,  is  this — 
I  'm  a  collector  of  the  Water  Rate ;  the  Nymph  and 
Lily  Company;  but  it's  a  poor  matter  by  itself. 
Now  if  I  can  only  add  to  it,  for  a  certainty,  the 
Drunken  Husband,  I  shall  feel  myself  a  gentleman 


We  could  not  distinguish  the  trae  metnmg  of  ihm 
man  through  his  haziness  of  speech.  We  oonfeas 
that  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  attachment  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Griffin  to  first  principles — ^though 
they  were  the  especial  pets  of  the  Ladv  of  Capsicum 
— as  to  imagine  that,  for  hire  and  reward,  she 
engaged  the  representative  of  a  bacchanal  husband 
as  a  necessary  agent  in  the  complete  education  of 
yoang  British  Mies  for  the  future  wives  of  Eng- 
land. In  our  ignorance,  as  it  will  be  shown,  we 
greatly  underv;Uued  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devoted 
woman. 

"  Yon  say,  Mr.  Blossoms,"  we  continued,  "  that 
last  night  was  year  night  for  coming  home  drunk. 
You  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Capsicum  House  is 
your  home?" 

"  Most  undeniably,  sir,  I  do,"  replied  Blossoms 
boldly.  "  Look  here,  sir,  and  understand  me  if  you 
can."  We  bowed.  "  Miss  Griffin — who  knows 
the  heart  of  man  as  she  knows  the  A,  B,  C,  and 
can  put  together  and  spell  all  sorts  of  feelings- 
Miss  Griffin  takes  it  upon  herself  to  be  mother  to  so 
many  young  women  for  so  much  a  year — and  hard 
work  it  must  be,  take  my  word  for  it.  She  teaches 
'em  life,  as  I  may  say,  in  a  gallaiitee-show,  afore 
they  're  called  upon,  poor  little  things !  to  go  and 
squeeze  for  themselves.  Every  young  lady  here  is 
brought  up  for  a  wife.  Now,  sir.  Miss  Griffin  says 
that  the  whole  philosophy — yes,  I  think  that  that 's 
it — the  whole  philosophy  of  a  good  deal  of  wedlock 
is  to  make  the  best  of  an  early  inisfortin." 

"  Humph !  a  sad  employment,"  we  observed. 

"  Picking  oakum  's  nothing  to  it,"  said  Blossoms, 
a  little  softened.  "  Well,  sir,  it  can't  be  denied — 
and  Miss  Griffin,  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  knows 
it — drunkenness  is  a  good  deal  about." 

We  nodded  in  mournful  affirmation. 

"  A  husband,  sir,  with  drink,  is  a  wild  beast — a 
lion  cominff  home  to  lay  down  with  the  lamb,"  cried 
Blossoms,  his  eyes  slightly  twinkling  with  emotion. 

"  You  seem  quite  alive  to  the  evil  of  the  vice, 
Mr.  Blossoms?" 

"  I  'm  all  over  alive  to  it,  sir ;  and  I  intend  to 
'bolish  it.  That 's  why  I  'm  so  ill  this  morning. 
You  see,  I  'm  hired — or,  as  Miss  Griffin  says,  my  * 
mission  here  at  Capsicum  House  is  this — ^to  take 
the  part  of  the  Drunken  Husband  ;  and  to  do  it  so 
to  the  life — to  make  such  a  noise  at  ihe  door  when 
I  come  home  o'  nights — and  such  a  hubbub  when 
they  let  me  into  the  passage — and  to  shout  and  sing 
and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  and  swear  I  '11  never  go  to 
bed — so  that  all  the  young  ladies,  seeing  wl»at  a 
tipsy  husband  is,  should  take  the  pledge  one  among 
another,  never  to  have  anything  l(»  do  with  the 
animal.     That's  my  mission,"  said  Blossoms. 

"  Very  noble,  inoeed,"  we  observed. 

"  Only  the  worst  of  it  is,"  urged  Blossoms,  with 
a  mild  melancholy — "  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't  be 
violent  enough.  To  be  sure,  they  tell  me  that  I 
would  kiss  Carraways  last  night ;  that 's  getting  a 
little  better ;  a  little."  And  Blossoms  wanly  smiled 
with  self-encouragement. 

"  Oh,  you  11  do,  no  doubt :  and  then  the  cause 
is  so  noble,"  we  said. 

"  It 's  Miss  Griffin's  notion,  and  she  carries  it 
out  beautiful.  Every  young  lady,  wrapt  up  in 
three  shawls,  with  short  candles,  takes  it  in  turn  to 
sit  up  till  three  in  the  morning,  to  see  what  a  wretch 
I  am.  Carraways  lets  me  in  ;  and  when  I  've  had 
a  ffood  wrangle  with  the  banisters,  and  shown  what 
a  brute  a  lord  o'  the  creation  can  be — why  then  the 
gardener  leads  me  to  bed.  It's  all  in  Virtue's* 
cause,"  says  Miss  Griffin—"  but  just  now  what  a 
preciooB  headache  VirtaQ  'a  give  me." 


■'il.  mear  or  thb  forest. 
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DRAMATIf  PIMOaUl. 

GBABLBtAOiiB,  Kimg  •ftke  Fronkt, 
BxQWMmiPB,  a  Saxon  kmglu. 
WrnDBODA,  Ait  wife. 

KnigJUt  amd  Woodamen  belonging  to  the  train  of  Cho^kmtagm, 
A  thick  forest^  witli  a  hut, 
wiNDRUDA  {comes  forth  from  the  door.) 
Home  fly  the  eagles  to  their  lofty  nests ; 
The  slantinff  beams  of  yon  pale  autumn  sun 
Stream  feebly  through  dim  fog  and  faded  leaTOS ; — 
Where  Imgers  he  1     Why  stays  my  soul 's  beloved  1 

haoenulph's  voice  {afar.) 
The  Saxon  rode  through  the  woods  alone ; 
The  eagle  sat  on  the  dark  gray  stone ; 
They  gased  on  each  other  with  friendly  mien, 
Each  of  the  twain  was  a  knight,  I  ween. 

WINDRODA. 

That  is  the  song  of  mighty  Hagenulph ; 
I  hasten  to  prepare  his  evening  meal. 

[She  enters  the  hut, 

haoenulph's  voice  {nearer.) 
Ha  \  trasty  Lightfoot,  is  thy  stall  in  ruins! 
Cleft  by  the  ruthless  whirlwind  !     Wait  awhile, 
We  will  amend  it  for  thee. 

wiKORUOA  {reenters  after  a  pause.) 
How — not  yet? 
Sorely  I  heard  his  voice.  [  Catting  aloud. 

Where  lingerest  thou? 
Give  answer,  Hagenulph ! 

hagenulph's  voice. 
I  come,  I  come. 

WINDRUDA. 

How  canst  thou  pause  when  thy  Windruda  calls  ? 

hagenulph's  voice. 
Patience  awhile !    The  hurricane  hath  shattered 
My  brave  steed's  dwelling.   'T  will  be  soon  repaired. 

windruda  {asidey  turning  au?ay.) 
So— first  his  horse,  and  then  his  royal  wife ! 

HAGENULPH  {slovoly  opprooching  the  hut.) 
Here  is  thy  Hagenulph,  my  gentle  love. 


It  is  not  he. 


windruda. 


HAGENULPH  {embracing  her.) 
What !    Knowest  thou  not  his  kiss? 
windruda  {disengaging  herself.) 
No,  truly  no,  this  is  not  Hagenulph, 
The  knightly,  and  the  courteous,  and  the  gentle, 
Who  wooed  Windruda  in  such  noble  fashion 
From  her  sire's  castle  in  the  Weser-vale. 
To  Hagenulph  his  wife  was  all  the  world — 
And  now,  he  heeds  his  horse  before  his  wife ! 
Oh !  thine  ennobling  love  hath  made  this  forest 
A  palace  in  mine  eyes — myself  a  queen : 
Robbed  of  that  spcU,  I  'm  but  a  hapless  woman. 
Driven  forth  by  foes  into  a  wilderness. 

HAGENULPH. 

Not  80 ;  thou  'rt  still  a  queen  of  Nature's  making, 
Royal  and  haughty. 

windruda. 
Go,  serve  thy  darling  Dghtfoot  with  his  food ; 
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See  if  his  couch  be  smoothed  to  suit^is  pleasure. 

HAGENULPH. 

What,  angry  with  my  horse?    Rememberest  thou, 
When  the  Franks  chased  us  with  resistless  force. 
How,  like  a  noble  hart,  he  sought  the  woods. 
And  bare  thee,  covered  with  my  shield,  before  me, 
SofUy,  yet  with  the  swiilness  of  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  till  thou  wert  safe?    Then  didst  thou 

stroke 
His  silver  mane  with  thy  caressing  hands : — 
Now,  must  he  shiver  in  the  autumn  night? 
Thou  art  a  lofty  dame,  a  prince's  child ; 
'  T  was  ne'er  the  manner  yet  with  noble  princes 
So  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  friends. 

WINDRUDA  {caressingly  approaching  him.) 
Hero  of  mighty  heart,  thou  speakest  well. 
Is  the  stall  finished  for  thy  trusty  steed? 

HAGENULPH. 

Ay,  ay ;  't  wUl  do. 

WINDRUDA. 

Nay,  prithee,  my  beloved. 
Go  and  complete  his  shelter  for  the  night. 

HAGENULPH  {kissing  her.) 
My  princely-hearted  wife ! 

[Exit  Hagenulph  by  the  side  at  which  he  entered. 
Windruda,  signing  to  him  affectionately  with 
her  hand,  reenters  the  hut. 

CHARLEMAGNE  {enters  on  horseback  from  the  forest.) 
Ye  heavens !  how  deep  and  dusky  is  the  forest. 
As  though  therein  a  mounted  knight  might  ride 
A  thousand  years,  and  find  no  boundary ! 
Lo !  these  audacious  birds  of  prey,  that  wheel 
With  grim  and  ghastly  shrieks  around  my  head ! 
Hark  to  the  growling  of  the  wrathful  bear. 
And  the  wolfs  hungry  yell !     My  way  is  lost ; 
Night  rises  like  a  vapor  from  the  earth ; 
I  see  no  happy  end  to  this  adventure. 
Oh,  for  the  shelter  of  a  peasant's  roof! 

WINDRUDA  {in  the  doorway.) 
Who  rides  so  tall  beneath  our  woodland  shades  ^ 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

A  gentle  greeting  to  thee,  noble  lady. 
From  a  benighted  huntsman ! 

WINDRUDA  {coming  forward.) 
Thou  art  welcome. 
Dismount  and  rest. 

CHARLEMAGNE  {dismounting,  ond  appToaching  her.}^ 
Come  I  to  Christian  men  ? 

WINDRUDA. 

No ;  to  the  bravest  and  most  hospitable 

Of  heathen  warriors.     Rest  thee  in  his  castle ! 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

A  castle  in  these  mountain  woods? 

WINDRUDA  {pointing  to  the  hut.) 
'T  is  there, 
llie  castle  of  great  Hagenulph. 

CHARLEMAGNE  {smiKng.) 

There,  sayest  thou  ? 
Oh,  pardon  !     I  mistook  it  for  a  hut. 

WINDRUDA. 

How  ?    In  the  doorway  stands  a  noble  dame ; 
Within,  a  hero  dwells.    Are  lime  and  marble, . 
Ivory  and  brass,  the  honor  of  a  house  ?  j 

The  whole  wide  forest  with  its  leafy  hallDOQiC 
Is  as  a  palace  smce  my  lord  dwelt  there.         ^      • 
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CHARLEMAGNE  (bowing,) 


Forgive  me,  honored  lady !     I  have  erred. 
Your  castle  is  no  theme  for  mockery. 

HAOENULPH   (entering,  carrying   game   on    his 

Look  on  my  trophies  of  to-day,  sweet  wife. 

[He  begins  to  hang  up  the  game  on 
the  walls  of  the  hut, 

WINORUDA. 

Here  stands  a  noble  guest,  my  knightly  husband ! 

HAOENULPH  {desisting  from  his  labor ,  and  approach- 
ing Charlemagne.) 
Welcome,  sir  knight.    I  crave  your  fair  construction 
Of  this  my  taidy  greeting.    I  am  now 
So  poorly  furnished  with  esquires  and  serfs, 
That  I  myself  am  seneschal  and  huntsman, 
Cupbearer,  chamberlain,  ay,  even  groom. 
Therefore  my  noble  wife  must  entertain  you, 
Whilst  I  lead  forth  your  charger  to  his  stall. 
Soon  to  return  and  crown  for  you  the  bowl. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay,  nay,  my  valiant  host !  my  steed  hath  here 
A  supper,  and  a  couch  of  down. 

HAOENULPH. 

But  wolves 
Are  howling  in  the  distance ;  therefore  yield. 
'T  would  fix  eternal  shame  upon  my  house. 
If  guest  of  mine,  in  horse,  or  goods,  or  limb. 
Were  harmed  by  my  neglect. 

[Exit  J  leading  Charlemagne* s  horse. 

WINDRUDA. 

Now  to  the  hearth 
Follow  me,  noble  guest ;  the  vessel  steams, 
And  bright  the  goblets  shine.    ( They  enter  the  hut.) 

Nay,  by  your  leave, 
Shut  not  the  door ;  Sir  Hagenulph  delights 
'  Thus  to  gaze  forth  upon  the  wood's  green  aisles, 
And  on  the  star-sown  canopy  of  heaven. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  custom  of  this  noble  house  I  love. 
WINDRUDA  {taking  his  bow  and  quitter,  and  liang- 
ing  them  against  the  wall.) 

'  Hero !  permit  thy  hunter's  panoply 
Thus  to  be  loosened  by  a  lady^s  hand. 

HAOENULPH  (returning  and  tasting  a  goblet  before 
he  hands  it,  as  cupbearer.) 

.My  honored  guest,  I  bid  thee  freely  welcome  ! 
All  that  the  house  of  Hagenulph  affords 
Is  thine.     Come,  seat  thee  at  our  cheerful  board. 

[  They  seat  themselves  around  a  stone  table  ; 
Charlemagne  in  the  middle,  Hagenulph 
and  Windruda  on  either  side  of  him. 

Thou  art  silent,  noble  sir.    Doth  aught  displease 
thee? 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay,  God  forbid !     But  this  I  freely  own, 

I  feel  like  one  who  wanders  in  a  dream  ; 

A  noble  hero  and  a  lovely  lady 

[n  the  wild  forest !     Courtesy  and  grace 

Under  a  poor  hut's  mossy  covering ! 

'Why,  one  might  deem  it  glamour  s  mocking  work, 

And  look  to  see  a  momentary  change — 

The  forest,  to  a  baron's  lofty  towers, — 

The  dark  cell,  to  a  golden  hall  of  pomp, — 

The  shrieking  owls  and  bats,  to  maids  and  squires ! 


HAOnniLPH  (gmilmg.) 
Nay,  honored  guest,  expect  not  such  oondami ; 
These  weeds  conceal  no  crafty  necromancer. 
Once,  truly,  once  it  was  as  thou  hast  said : 
But  now ! — ^Those  oastle-halls 
Lie  desolate  beside  the  Weser-stream, 
And  sailors  sigh  when  they  behold  their  ruins. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Whose  wasting  hand  destroyed  such  goodly  halls  1 

HAGENULPH. 

Thou  art,  my  guest,  by  speech  and  garb  a  Frank, 
And  canst  thyself  best  answer  such  a  question. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Al^  ah,  thou  brave  defying  race  of  Saxons ! 
God  knows,  this  desolation  was  thy  work  : 
Charles  did  lament  it  from  his  very  heart. 

WINDRUDA. 

Such,  and  so  gentle  is  the  heart  of  Charies? 
His  followers  are  not  like  him. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

What  is  this ! 
What  mean  the  sparkling  drops  that  dim  thine  eyes. 
And  the  quick  blush  that  burns  upon  thy  cheek  t 
In  God's  name,  gentle  hostess,  tell  me  truth ; 
Hast  thou  been  injured  by  a  Frank,  beyond 
The  injuries  that  war  compels  and  sanctions? 

WINDRUDA. 

Oh,  sir !  pure  wine  we  tender  to  a  guest. 
Not  bitter  gall.    I  pray  you,  pardon  me 
That  heedless  word  which  hath  escaped  my  lip ; 
Let  me  be  silent  of  the  dreadful  deed« 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

If  I  may  seek  a  hospitable  gift, 
I  ask  but  for  this  story. 

WINDRUDA. 

Listen,  then : 
A  boon,  so  ask'd,  must  never  be  withholden. 
Upon  the  stream's  edge  lay  my  gallant  brother, 
Wounded  and  faint ;  his  arm  had  rescued  me. 
And  on  the  farther  bank  I  stood  in  safety. 
There  came — even  now  before  mine  eyes  I  see 
That  dark  and  bloody  shape ! — there  came  a  knight, 
A  Frankish  warrior,  pricking  through  the  forest, 
And  at  his  heels  a  swarm  of  armed  serfs. 
Out-numbered  thus,  and  faint,  my  wounded  brother 
Stretched  feebly  forth  his  naked  sword,  and  said, 
**  Comrade,  I  yield  me  thy  true  prisoner." 
Then  laughed  the  Frank, — 
Cried,  **  Out  with  this  ba^e  people,  root  and  branch ! " 
Then,  scoffing  thus,  his  squires  and  he  did  pieroe 
With  their  sharp  spears  that  young  and  gallant  heart! 
In  vain  did  I,  (ah,  wretched  maiden  !)  call 
For  aid  to  men  and  gods ! 

The  Frank  but  laughed  more  scornfully,  and  cried, 
**  Fair  maid,  I  come  to  kiss  thy  tears  away." 
Then,  rushing,  came  my  Hagenulph,  and  swung 
His  trusty  javelin ;  to  the  forest  depths 
The  recreant  craven  fied. 

HAGENULPH. 

Reproach  not  me. 
My  noble  guest,  that  still  the  dastard  lives. 
First  was  I  bound  to  save  my  gentle  love, 
And  he  meanwhile  escaped  me.    UnsTenged 
Beside  the  wood-stream  sleeps  my  gallant  brother. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Thus  shall  he  sleep  no  more,  so  help  me  Grod ! 
If  in  the  Frankish  host  I  find  that  villain,      T 
Into  thy  hands  will  I  deliver  him ;  ^  IV- 

Thou,  noble  dame,  shah  be  thine  own  avenger. 
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WmORUDA. 

Sir,  do  as  thou  hast  promised. 

CHARLEMAONE. 

Doubt  me  Bot! 

As  thy  true  knight  will  I  achieve  thia  deed. 

Ere  I  depart,  thy  words  shall  paint  to  me 

The  aspect  of  the  knave,  his  steed,  his  arms, 

That  so  my  vengeance  may  take  certain  aim. 

But  first,  kind  (nends,  I  pray  yon  answer  me. 

What  is  the  fire  which  kmdles  hearts  so  true 

So  to  oppose  the  high  and  holy  teaching 

Of  the  eternal  Grod,  who,  out  of  love 

To  sinful  men,  be<^me  a  helpless  child ! 

Who,  faithful  Shepherd,  sought  His  wanderiog 

flocks, 
Recalling,  teaching,  and  exhorting  them. 
Till,  out  of  love,  He  died  a  bitter  death ; 
Then,  Conqueror  of  wrath  and  sin,  arose  ; 
And  shall  return  in  light  to  judge  the  world. 
Receiving  to  eternal  bliss  the  good, 
Where,  changeless,  in  a  world  of  changeless  bright- 


Their  souls  shall  join  the  everlasting  psalm ! 

HAGBNULPH. 

To  speak  the  simple  truth,  not  much  I  know. 
Nor  much  have  heard,  of  this  thy  Christian  doctrine. 
For  once  there  came  a  shaveling  to  my  castle, 
In  a  priest's  garb^right  well  I  welcomed  him  ; 
liut  he  began  with  his  blaspheming  words 
To  mock  my  father's  gods,  and  thus  I  thought  : 
**  The  spirits  of  the  mighty  in  Valhalla 
Have  favored  thee  in  love,  and  blest  in  war ; 
And  when  thou  goest  forth  into  their  woods, 
Thy  strong  heart  swells  with  thankfulness  within 

thee ; 
Shalt  thou  endure  to  hear  them  scorned  ?     Away, 
The  priest  *s  a  sorry  knave  !*'    I  took  the  priest, 
And  hurled  him  from  my  door.     The  blame  was  his. 
Yet  was  my  wrath  a  shade  too  vehement — 
He  fell,  and  broke  his  neck !  and  feud  and  war 
Broke  forth  upon  our  desolated  land. 
The  words  which  thou  hast  spoken  please  me  well. 
And  may  be  true,  for  I  have  early  heard 
A  story  from  the  ancient  days  of  Odin, 
Of  a  God's  Son  who  died  for  love  to  man  ; 
Of  fire  sent  down  to  purify  the  earth ; 
And  of  eternal  glory,  after  judgment. 

WINDRUDA. 

Speak  ye  of  that  God-Man  whose  name  was  Christ  ? 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ay,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

WINDRUDA. 

My  heart  is  glad  to  hear  thee  speak  of  Him ; 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  somewhat  of  His  teaching. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

This  was  His  first  great  law  :  to  love  mankind. 
And  to  do  all  men  good — even  to  our  fbee. 

WINDRUDA. 

True,  if  they  sit  as  guests  beside  our  hearth. 

RAOENULPH. 

Most  true,  if  they  be  weaponless  or  sick ; 

And  true,  perchance,  if  they  be  stainless  women. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

No,  no,  God  asks  an  undivided  heart ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  a  Christian  on  conditions ! 
We  must  love  all  at  once,  and  all  together. 
For  aU  are  diildren  of  one  Father. 


WINDRUDA. 

Nay, 
That  burden  were  too  heavy  for  our  hearts. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

'T  is  like  that  wondrous  mountain  in  the  East ; 
At  first  the  climber  labors  with  slow  steps. 
But  walks  more  lightly  as  he  rises  higher. 
And  at  the  summit  treads  as  if  on  wings. 

WINDRUDA. 

Thine  eyes  have  kindled  like  the  morning ! 

HAOENULPH. 

Ha! 
At  such  a  moment  meet  we  interruption  %    * 
Hark !     In  the  wood  a  sound  of  armed  men ! 
Rest  in  my  hut,  most  dear  and  honored  guest. 
Whilst  I  k>ok  forth. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay,  sir ;  if  there  be  danger, 
I  must  not  see  thee  challenge  it  alone. 

HAOENULPH. 

Danger  to  thee,  perchance,  though  none  to  me ; 
The  woods  are  full  of  stern  and  hunted  Saxons. 
Remain,  my  lord ; — persuade  him,  noble  wife. 

WINDRUDA. 

Remain  within,  as  thou  art  sworn  my  knight ! 

[Hagenulph  issues  from  the  hut,  his  sword  in 
his  hand^  and  doses  the  door  behind  Itim. 
Many  armed  Saxons  come  from  the  wood, 

HAGENULPH. 

Whither  so  fast,  my  countrymen? 

A  SAXON. 

To  thee ! 
1  seek  the  traces  of  a  Christian  knight. 
Who  roves  bewildered  through  these  savage  woods ; 
Methinks  even  now  he  sits  ^ide  thy  hearth. 

HAGENULPH. 

And  if  it  be  so  ? 

SAXON. 

Why,  if  it  be  so. 
The  avenging  Gods  demand  their  sacrifice ; 
The  great  uncounted  army  of  the  dead. 
Slain  by  the  hands  of  these  accursed  Franks, 
Cry  for  their  prey,  and  vengeance !     Out  with  him ! 

HAGENULPH. 

I  think  thou  know'st  he  sits  beside  my  hearth  \ 

SA.X0N. 

Ay,  by  my  faith ;  't  is  therefore  we  are  here. 

HAGENULPH. 

Then  let  me  see  the  man  who  dares  to  harm  him 
Beneath  the  guardian  sliadow  of  my  r    f. 

SAXON. 

Thou  mighty  Saxon  warrior,  Hagenulph, 
Wilt  thou  protect  the  scourge  of  Saxony  t 

HAGENULPH. 

He  sits  beside  my  hearth  ;  and  so,  good  night. 

[  Going, 

ANOTHER  SAXON. 

Yet  one  word  more ! 

HAGENULPH  {returning.) 

True;  thou  remindest  me!      T 
Make  not  such  rude  disturbance  in  the  woods,  Q IC 
Breaking  my  thread  of  converse  with  my  guestP 
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SAXON. 

Thy  goest !    Thou  dream  *8t  not  whom  thine  arm 
protects! 

HAOENULPH. 

My  dream,  perchance,  is  truer  than  thy  knowledge. 

SAXON. 

It  is  a  knight  of  name  among  the  Franks. 

HAOENULPH. 

It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  nut  be  so  ; 
Speak  plainly,  if  thou  be'st  a  Saxon. 

SAXON. 

Well, 
I  do  believe  it  is  the  king  himself. 

IIAGENULPH. 

Through  this  whole  evening  I  have  thought  the 

same ; 
Therefore  depart  in  silence.     'T  is  for  me 
Fitly  to  entertain  him. 

SAXON. 

With  thy  sword ! 
Therein  we  swear  thee  true  companionship. 

HAOENULPH. 

Ay,  my  good  two-edged  sword.    I  have  it  here 

Ready  for  all  who  break  the  holy  laws 

Of  hospitality.    Of  such  a  crime 

This  king  is  guiltless ;  food,  and  drink,  and  couch, 

Shall  therefore  be  his  fitting  entertainment. 

Not  cutting  steel.    Good  night !     I  pray  you  go ! 

MANY  SAXONS. 

No,  no,  my  lord !    We  cannot  suffer  this. 
Give  up  the  tyrant !     'T  is  the  question  here. 
If  Saxony  shall  stand  or  fall  forever. 
Give  up  the  king !    Our  wrath  will  have  its  victim. 

HAOENULPH. 

If  Saxony  must  stand  by  deeds  of  shame, 
'T  were  better  that  she  fell .  Good  night,  my  friends ; 
For  the  third  time  and  last,  I  say  it  to  ye. 
Good  things  are  threefold,  therefore  now  depart. 
Unless  your  minds  be  set  to  seek  for  evil. 

SAXONS. 

Why,  let  it  come,  then !     Failing  gentle  meanrf. 
We  must  use  force.   We  are  the  strongest,  friends ; 
Break  down  the  door,  I  sav  !    Ha,  break  it  down  ! 
[TViey  approach  furiously  to  assail  the  htU. 

HAOENULPH. 

What  hath  bewitched  you,  ye  unthinking  men  1 
See  now,  this  is  the  sword  of  Hagenulph. 

[They  fight, 
CHAKLEMAGNE  {rushcs  out  wtth  his  sword  drawn,) 
The  clang  of  arms !    Stand  fast,  my  noble  host, 
Tis  easy  work  to  drive  this  rabble  hence. 

[The  Saxons  are  put  to  flight. 

HAOENULPH. 

Softly,  my  lord  !   Pursue  not,  through  the  darkness. 

Amid  the  forest^s  shadowy  battlements ; 

A  true  knight's  sword  strikes  ever  best  in  fieedom. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Thou  'rt  in  the  right.    Moreover,  our  pursuit 
Would  leave  thy  gentle  wife  unguarded. 

[They  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  leaning 

on  their  swords,  and  looking  into  et^ 

other^s  faces. 

Enter  WiNDRUDA/riwi  the  hut. 


WOfDRUDA. 

Here 
I  see  two  valiant  comrades,  fresh  from  battle, 
Warm  from  the  eager  chase  of  flying  foes  ;— 
Brethren  in  arms,  my  heart  would  gladly  hail  them. 


Not  so,  my  love. 


HAOENULPH. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 

And,  comrade,  wherefore  not! 

HAOENULPH. 

'T  is  true  I  am  an  honorable  knight, 
And,  as  thyself  hast  witnessed,  and  canst  say, 
TJie  sword  of  Hagenulph  is  somewhat  sharp ; 
But  yet  thou  standest  far  too  high  for  me. 

WINDRUDA. 

Stands  any  man  too  high  for  Hagenulph  t 
That  must  be  an  illustrious  master  truly. 

HAGENULPH. 

Methinks  that  such  an  one  stands  now  before  as. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

What,  think'st  thou   so,  my  hero!     Tell  me, 

straight. 
Whom  tak'st  thou  me  to  be  % 

HAGENULPH. 

I  do  believe  thou  art  the  mighty  fountain 

Of  Frankish  victory  and  Saxon  shame ; 

And  that  men  call  thee  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

WINDRUDA. 

This  Charlemagne !    Is  such  his  countenance? 
Ay,  ay,  I  can  foieve  it ;  I  have  pictured 
A  hero  of  such  aspect  in  my  fancy. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

And  didst  thou  know,  most  true  and  loyal  host. 
How  rich  a  prey  thy  fortress-hut  contained, 
Yet  paused  thy  hand  to  slay  ? 

HAGENULPH. 

I  greatly  marvel 
At  such  a  question.    Wert  thou  not  my  goest? 
But  could  I  meet  thee  on  the  battle-field 
Close  hand  to  hand ;  where  I,  as  yet,  have  seen  thee 
Only  a  horseman  in  the  distance  ;  then 
We  were  acquainted  in  another  fashion  ? 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Why  SO  think  I.    In  thee,  as  in  myself, 
My  faith  is  strong.     But  this  I  say  to  thee. 
My  Hagenulph,  I  stand  too  high  for  thee 
And  thine  aspiring — not  because  I  am 
King  of  the  Franks— but  thus,  because  I  am 
A  Christian,  and  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

WINDRUDA. 

If  that  be  all,  meseems  ye  still  may  be 
Brethren  in  arms. 

HAGENULPH. 

How  so,  my  gentle  wife? 

WINDRUDA. 

Why,  if  by  such  a  fair  and  gentle  path 

As  he  hath  spoken,  Christ  would  lead  us  all 

Into  the  arms  of  the  eternal  Father, 

How  should  a  faithful  heart  refuse  to  follow? 

HAOENULPH. 

Thou  speakest  strange  and  startling  words,  my  love. 

WINDRUDA. 

Oh,  if  I  be  thy  love,  then  follow  me 

Where  I  would  lead  thv  steps.    With  thee  I  fled 

To  the  rough  shelter  or  the  wildeioesB ; " 
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Come  thoa  with  me  to  bright  and  rosy  meadows, 

To  Paradise,  the  garden  en  oar  Christ. 

Of  that,  and  of  full  many  beauteous  things. 

Oar  guest  instructed  me, 

While  thoa  wert  holding  converse  with  the  Saxons. 

HAOENULPH. 

1  follow  thee.    And,  noble  king,  I  pray  you, 
Help  forward  this  my  gentle  love  and  me 
To  fuller  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Christ. 

CUARLBMAGNB. 

With  my  whole  heart,  my  brother ! 
[Enter  Frank  knights,  soldiers,  and  woodmen,  all 
speaking  at  once. 
God  be  thanked ! 
The  king !    The  king !    And  there,  a  Saxon  knave ! 
Lay  hands  on  him  and  take  him. 

HAOENULPH. 

Royal  brother, 
Hear*st  thou  the  angry  boasting  of  these  men  ? 
Methinks  we  shall  have  need  of  our  good  swords. 
Go,  in,  sweet  wife,  till  we  have  dealt  with  them. 

CHARLEMAGKE. 

It  needs  not  now.    Peace  there,  my  soldiers,  peace ! 
See,  I  have  hunted  down,  for  God*s  dear  service, 
This  knightly  stag  and  this  most  tender  doe ; 
No  prince  did  ever  take  a  costlier  prey. 
But  thou,  my  gentle  hostess,  why  so  pale  ? 
There  is  nought  now  to  fear. 

WINDRUDA. 

To  fear !— Oh,  no ; 
The  wife  of  Hagenulph  is  not  so  fearful. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

How ! — ^nay ,  I  guess !    The  flashing  of  thine  eye 
Hath  burned  into  mine  heart,  like  lightning.    There, 
Before  our  faces,  stands  the  murderer ! 

WINDRUDA. 

What  murderer  meanest  thou,  my  noble  lord  ? 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Him  who  did  slay  thy  brother  by  the  stream. 

WINDRUDA. 

I  cannot  lie.     'T  is  true,  he  stands  before  me. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

That  churl  with  matted  locks? 

WINDRUDA. 

The  same,  my  lord  ; 
He  with  the  glaring  eyes  and  busliy  brows. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Draco,  come  forth !    Know'st  thou  this  noble  lady! 
See,  his  cheek  whitens  with  the  sense  of  guilt ! 
He  is  condemned.    Disarm  him,  lead  him  hence. 
And  knit  him  to  the  nearest  willow-tree ; 
No  more  shall  he  behold  the  golden  sun. — 
Yet  hold? 

Windruda,  fair  avenger,  I  did  promise 
To  give  the  guilty  wretch  into  thy  hands. 
Lo,  there  he  stands !  judge  thou,  and  take  thy  ven- 
geance. 

WINDRUDA. 

Sir,  air,  thou  ladest  me  with  bounteous  gifts ; 

[She  stands  silent  awhile. 
Yet  are  they  heavy  in  these  feeble  hands. 
Thanks,  noble  sixe !    The  criminal  is  pardoned. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Piidoned !  I  heard  not  rightly. 


WINDRUDA. 

Yes,  my  lord. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me^thus?— **  Much  Christ  hath 

taught. 
But  his  first  law  was  love  to  all  mankind, 
And  free  forgiveness  of  our  enemies." 
Fain  am  I  to  ascend  that  wondrous  mountain. 
Upon  the  top  of  which  smiles  Paradise. 
True,  the  first  step  is  somewhat  difficult, 
Yet  feel  I,  as  my  spirit  sturs  within  me. 
The  path  grows  smoother  as  it  rises  higher. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ah,  thou  choice,  flower,  in   God's  own  garden 

planted ! 
Sweetly  and  richly  shalt  thou  bloom  henceforth 
Beside  the  waters  Of  the  land  of  Aix. 
Draco,  be  free,  but  fly  the  path  of  Charles ; 
Where'er  we  meet  thy  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit, 
Because  it  is  my  place  to  judee  my  people. — 
Follow  me  now ;  mom  sparkles  brightly  o'er  us ; 
Dear  friends,  'twill  now  be  mine  to  play  the  host. 

HAGENULPH. 

There  stands  your  horse,  my  noble  lord.    And  hen 
Mv  faithful  Lightfoot,  my  good  battle-steed. 
W  ho,  were  he  driven  from  his  master's  side. 
Would  die  of  grief.    I  pray  vou  tell  me  thish^ 
Is  it  forbidden  by  the  laws  of'^Christ 
To  tend  such  noble  creatures,  and  to  love  them? 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay,  Christ  was  love  itself,  which,  as  a  fountain 
Pure  and  unsullied,  waters  all  things  living. 

HAGENULPH. 

Right  earnestly  I  long  to  be  a  Christian. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Yes,  friend,  in  thine  and  in  Windruda's  heart 
God's  hand  hath  showered  his  seed  abundantly : 
Scarce  hath  heaven's  door  sent  forth  its  quickening 

rain. 
When,  lo !  the  harvest  brightens  on  the  plain. 
Come,  follow  me,  my  children  ! 

[Exeunt  i 


THE    GRAY    FOREST-EAOLE. 

With  storm-daring  pinion  and  sun-gazing  eye, 
The  gray  forest-eagle  is  king  of  the  sky ! 
Oh,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowers. 
Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  summer 

hours. 
For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
Only  rippling  of  watere  and  waving  of  trees ; 
Where  the  red-robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums. 
The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  sly  partridge  drums ; 
And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 
There 's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hashing  of  song ; 
The  sun-light  fells  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss. 
And  there  s  naught  but  his  shadow,  black,  gliding 

across; 
But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges 

the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rock-lashed  torrent,  he  claims  as  his 

home. 
There  be  blends  his  hoarse  shriek  with  the  roar  of 

the  flood, 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  biastrsmitten 

wood; 
From  his  crag-grasping  fir-lop,  where  mora  hangs 

its  wreaUi, 
He  views  the  mad  waters,  white,  writhing  beneath. 


3B 

On  a  limb  of  that  moas-bearded  hemlock,  far  down, 
With  bright  azare  mantle  and  gay  mottled  crown, 
The  king-fisher  watches,  where  o*er  him  his  foe, 
Phe  fierce  hawk,  sails,  circling,  each  moment  more 

low: 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak ; 
His  oread  swoop  is  ready,  when,  hark !   with  a 

shriek. 
Hit  eyeballs  red-blazing,  high-bristling  his  crest. 
His  anake-like  neck  archM,  talons  drawn  to  his 

breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of 

light, 
The  gray  forest-eagle  shoots  down  in  his  flight ; 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck. 
The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping 

wreck; 
And  as  dives  the  free  king-fisher,  dart-like  on  high. 
With  his  prey  soars  the  eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 

A  fitful  red-glaring,  a  low,  rumbling  jar. 

Proclaim  the  storm  demon,  yet  raging  afar  : 

The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more 

red. 
The  roll  of   the  thunder  more  deep  and  more 

dread; 
A  thick  pall  of  darkness  is  cast  o'er  the  air, 
And  on  bounds  the  blast,  with  a  howl,  from  its  lair ; 
The  lightning  darts  zig-zag  and  fork'd  through  the 

gloom, 
And  the  bolt  launches  o*er  with  crash,  rattle,  and 

boom; 
The  gray  forest-eagle,  where,  where  was  he  sped  ? 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  t 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  ?   Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king  a  fear-fetter  castt 
No,  no,  the  brave  eagle  !  he  thinks  not  of  fright ; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight ; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam, 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the 

prey. 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he  *8  up  and  away ! 
Away,  O  away,  soars  the  feariess  and  free ! 
What  recks  he  the  sky *s  strife?  its  monarch  is  he ! 
The  lightning  darts  round  him,  undaunted  his  sight ; 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwaver'd  his  flight ; 
High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheels  till  his  form 
Is  lost  in  the  hlack,  scowling  gloom  of  the  storm. 

The  tempest  sweeps  o'er  with  its  terrible  train. 
And  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  acfain  ; 
Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  SKy, 
Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fann'd  leaf-voices  sigh ; 
On  the  green-grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle 

and  run. 
The  breeze  bears  the  odor,  its  flower-kiss  his  own. 
And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flight 
The  rainbow^s  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ! 
The  gray  forest-eagle !  O,  where  is  he  now. 
While  the  sky  wears  the  sign  of  its  God   on  its 

brow  ? 
There 's  a  dark,  floating  spot  by  yon  cloud's  pearly 

wreath. 
With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  H  is  shooting  beneath  ! 
Down  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze. 
Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 
To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  through  air, 
A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing,  are 

there ; 
'T  is  the  eagle — the  gray  forest-eagle— once  more 
He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie :  his  journey  is  o'er ! 
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Time  whirls  round  his  ciide,  his  years  roll  away. 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 
The  child  spurns  its  bud  for  youth's  thorn-hidde6 

bloom. 
Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  age  and  a 

tomb ; 
But  the  eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  onbow'd. 
Still  drinks  he  the  sun-shine,  still  scales  he  the 

cloud. 
The  green,  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  the  moss. 
The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  across: 
The  beech-nut  down  dropping  would  crush  it  be- 
neath ; 
But 't  is  warm'd  with  heaven's  sunshine,  and  fann'd 

by  its  breath. 
The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high. 
Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  sky ; 
On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates ; 
And  the   deer  from  its  antlers  the  velvet-down 

grates; 
Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifVs  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jagg'd  and  bare, 
Till  it  rocks  in  soft  breeze  and  crashes  to  earth ; 
Its  blown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
The  eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  to  si^ht, 
He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might ; 
Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  sprouting 

o'er. 
But  the  gray  forest-eagle  is  still  as  of  yore. 
His  flammg  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbow'd, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the 

cloud; 
He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  below, 
In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow. 
The  thicket's  deep  wolf-lairs,  the  high  crag  his 

throne. 
And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answered  his  own. 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades. 
And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curi  thick  in  the 

glades; 
He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like  away. 
And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day'; 
He  sees  the  green  meadow-grass  hiding  the  lair. 
And  his  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air  ; 
And  his  shriek  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping 

along. 
By  the  low  of  the  herd,  and  the  husbandman's  song : 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  oflswept  by  his  foes. 
And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes 

once  arose; 
But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbow'd, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the 

cloud. 

A.  B.  Street. 


Cub  friendships  hurry  to  short  and  poor  conclu- 
sions, because  we  have  made  them  a  texture  of  wine 
and  dreams,  instead  of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  human 
heart.  The  laws  of  friendship  are  great,  austere, 
and  eternal,  of  one  web  with  the  laws  of  morals  and 
of  Tivnare.— Goethe. 

Chivalry  is  to  modem  what  the  heroic  was  to 
ancient  times ;  all  the  noble  recollections  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  attached  to  it.  At  all  the  great 
periods  of  history,  men  have  embraced  some  sort  of 
enthusiastic  sentiment,  as  a  universal  principle  of 
action.  Chivalry  consisted  in  the  defence  of  the 
weak ;  in  the  loyalty  of  valor  j  in  the  contempt  of 
deceit ;  in  that  Christian  chanty  which  endeavored 
to  introduce  humanity  even  in  war;  in  short,  in  all 
those  sentiments  which  substitute  the  reverence  of 
honor  for  the  ferocious  spirit  of  tmnfi. — Madame  <U 
StaeL  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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FiMB  Um  N.  T.  JMirMl  or  Oommnca. 
THB  BBITI8H  PRESS  AND   THE   MEXICAN  WAR. 

Wb  have  been  instructed,  as  well  as  amused,  by 
the  comments  of  the  British  press,  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  Mexican  war,  and  topics  immediately 
connected  with  it.  When  the  war  was  only  pro- 
bable, or  supposed  to  be  so  by  the  British  press, 
they  deprecated  it  as  threatening  more  or  less  inter- 
ruption to  neutral  commerce,  and  as  liable  to  be 
protracted,  on  account  of  the  mutual  inefficiency, 
poverty,  &c.,  of  the  contending  parties.  A  leading 
periodical  of  England — we  think  it  was  the  London 
Times,  but  are  not  quite  certain — declared  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  Mexicans  were  better  soldiers 
than  the  Americans,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  that 
the  latter  would  get  a  severe  drubbing.  This  delu- 
sion was  encouraged  by  the  results  of  two  or  three 
skirmishes  which  took  place  between  scouting 
parties  of  the  Americans  and  large  bodies  of  the 
Mexicans  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  War,  or  just  anterior  to  it — 
and  by  the  intelligence  that  Gen.  Taylor *s  little 
army  of  2200  men  was  surrounded  by  a  Mexican 
force  three  times  as  large,  and  with  no  chance  of 
escape.  Great  was  the  chuckling  of  John  Bull  at 
this  intelligence,  and  great  was  the  mortification  of 
Americans,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  the 
way,  what  stronger  evidence  could  exist  of  the 
pacific  intStittehs  of  the  American  government  up  to 
the  above  date,  than  the  fact  that  it  had  not  made 
the  least  preparation  for  war,  and  that  Taylor^s 
force  was  wholly  unsupported.  Not  a  volunteer 
had  been  called  for,  and  the  regular  force  of  the 
nation  had  been  suflTered  to  dwindle  to  7000  men, 
scattered,  more  or  less,  over  our  vast  domain.  The 
Mexicans  knew  all  this,  and  calculated  that,  by  a 
sudden  dash,  they  could  capture  or  destroy  General 
Taylor,  and  then  overrun  Texas ;  and  this  was  too 
•  inviting  a  bait  to  be  resisted.  In  the  anticipation 
that  this  program,  or  something  like  it,  would  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  London  Times  put  forth 
an  article  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
(From  the  Times,  Juno  Ut.] 

"  The  tumultuous  excitement  occasioned  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the  announcement  that  a 
small  Mexican  army  had  been  collected  at  Matamo- 
ras,  and  that  2,000  men  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  placed  themselves  between  Gen.  Taylor^s  camp 
and  his  supplies  at  Point  Isabel,  is  certainly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  event ;  and 
It  presents  a  strange  commentary  on  the  aggressive 
policy  and  the  warlike  measures  which  have  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  few 
years.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
contrast  between  the  zeal  of  the  Americans  in  pro- 
voking a  war,  and  their  real  state  of  preparation  for 
it ;  and  a  defeat  will  probably  be  sustained  by  the 
American  forces,  worsted  by  troops  whom  they 
have  affected  to  despise,  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  learned  that  bluster  does  not 
win  battles,  though  it  may  begin  brawls.*' 

The  next  steamer  carried  out  intelligence  of  the 

battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 

their  brilliant  results.    On  this  occasion  the  Times 

did  itself  the  honor  to  be  just,  if  not  generous. 

(From  the  Timet  of  June  15.] 

''  The  arrival  of  the  Britannia  with  the  American 
mails  of  the  Ist  ipstant  has  put  us  in  possession  of 
deeisive  intelligence  from  the  theatre  of  war  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  spite  of  a  namerical  superiority 
amonnting  to  threefold  the  American  force  under 
GMonl  Taylor,  the  Mexican  troops  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  river  have  been  totally  xoated ;  and  aa 
opportunity,  which  is  not  likely  to  recur,  of  iniliol- 
ing  a  summary  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty,  has  ended,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
signal  triumph  of  General  Taylor's  little  corps,  and 
a  shameful  repulse  of  the  Mexican  forces. 

•  •  •  •  «( Both  these  engagements 
were  sharply  disputed ;  but  General  Taylor's  forces 
displayed  an  incontestable  superiority,  under  very 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  which  deserved  to 
be  rewarded  by  success. 

*'The  despatches  of  that  officer,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  place,  are  remarkable  for  their 
succinct  energy,  and  the  absence  of  those  verbose 
and  grandiloquent  strains  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with  in  the  narratives  of  American  exploits. 
Gen.  Taylor  writes  like  a  man  of  sense,  skill  and 
courage ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
detract  from  the  honors  he  has  gallantly  earned 
under  the  flag  of  his  country.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  of  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  of 
the  political  motives  in  which  it  originated,  the 
behavior  of  the  American  general  and  his  troops 
deserves  to  be  judged  of  by  a  much  higher  standard 
than  the  policy  of  the  government  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  serve. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  Mexican  army,  on  the  con- 
trary, demonstrates  the  utter  inability  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  protect  any  portion  of  its  dominions 
from  invasion ;  and  it  degrades  the  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  Americans  still  lower  in  the  rank  of 
nations." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months,  while 
Gen.  Taylor  was  collecting  the  necessary  means  for 
advancing  into  the  interior,  the  Times  relapsed  into 
its  accustomed  ribaldry,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen: 

(Prom  the  London  Timea  of  September  16.] 
"  A  squabble,  however  contemptible,  which  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  trade  on  the  part  of  neutrals, 
and  renders  private  property  liable  to  those  dangers 
that  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  domestic  anar- 
chy—euch  a  contention  between  two  litigates  who 
seem  both  unable  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  an  end,  is 
a  nuisance  which  a  third  party  should  be  allowed  to 
terminate.  Friendly  offers  of  mediation  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  our  late  as  well  as  our  present 
minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  but  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  seem  disposeid  to  *' fight  it  out" — 
a  process  which  threatens  to  prove  exceedingly 
tedious.  On  one  side  we  find  large  resources  m- 
judiciously  applied,  and  on  the  other  internal  discord 
dividing  the  force  that  needs  the  utmost  concentra- 
tion to  give  it  the  smallest  chance  of  proving  suc- 
cessful. We  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Mexican  cause,  aAer  the  specimens  we  have 
seen  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Mexican  people  to  pro- 
vide efficiently  for  their  own  government." 

Next  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Monterey, 
with  its  immense  fortifications,  and  garrison  of  10,- 
000  or  1 1,000  men,  by  a  force  of  6000  men  under 
Gen.  Taylor.  Concerning  this  little  "affair"  the 
Times  says,  Nov.  SOth — 

**  At  Monterey  the  Mexicans  have  recently 
shown  that  they  can  fight  vrith  the  ancient  bravery - 
of  their  Spanish  progenitors  behind  walled  fortifica- 
tions ;  and,  although  the  town  was  ultimately  taken, 
the  capture  cost  the  Americans  more  than  the  loss 
of  it  did  the  Mexicans.  In  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  American  cabinet  to  ratify  General 
Taylor's  armistice,  we  shall  probably  shortly  hear 
of  a  similar  attack  upon  Saltillo,  the  result  of  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  combinatione  by  which 
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the  reBpective  foioes  may  be  concentrated  on  that 
point.  Santa  Anna  will  not  be  able  to  bring  hia 
anny  up  in  time  to  defend  the  position ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  precede  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  that  the  resistance  of  the  place  may 
be  prolonged  till  he  arrives.  At  any  rate,  even  the 
loss  of  Saltillo  will  not  prove  a  decisive  blow  to 
Mexico,  for  it  is  more  than  600  miles  from  the 
capital ;  whereas  the  failure  of  Greneral  Taylor's  at- 
tempt upon  it  would  compromise  to  the  last  degree  the 
safety  of  his  army  and  the  credit  of  his  arms.  In  a 
military  point  of  view  it  was  a  mistake  to  weaken 
the  small  American  force  by  allowing  detachments 
to  m9rch  off  to  Cahfomia  and  Santa  Fe,  where 
there  was  no  enemy  whatever  to  encounter.*' 

The  good  sense  of  this  last  remark  English 
readers  will  understand  from  the  fact^  that  the  troops 
sent  to  occupy  Santa  Fe  and  California  had  not,  at 
the  date  of  the  Times'  article,  approached  nearer 
to  Saltillo,  or  to  General  Taylor,  than  600  or  700 
miles.  They  were  under  a  different  general, 
(Kearney,)  and  their  mission  was  entirely  different. 
They  entered  the  Mexican  territory  from  the  north, 
while  General  Taylor's  division  entered  it  from  the 
south-east,  by  way  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the 
same  article  the  Times  says : 

'^  We  told  them  [the  Americans]  many  months 
a?o,  th^t  they  would  find  themselves  at  the  close 
of  the  year  scarcely  more  advanced  in  the  conquest 
or  coercion  of  Mexico  than  they  were  in  April ;  we 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  making  any  rapid 
military  movement  in  advance  in  a  country  destitute 
of  roads  and  of  water,  whilst  fever  and  dysentery 
were  more  certain  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  army 
than  the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  in  short,  we  fore- 
saw all  the  evils  of  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  of 
a  war  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  such  means 
as  the  United  States  possess,  or  abandoned  without 
disfifrace." 

in  another  article  of  about  the  same  date,  the 
Times  says — 

'*  The  Americans,  who  have  to  conduct  this  most 
wearisome  of  wars,  are  least  of  all  nations  compe- 
tent to  the  task.  They  have  no  army,  and  have 
constitutional  objections  to  raising  one.  They 
have  no  money,  and  are  resolutely  determined  to 
find  none.  They  have  no  general,  and  have  just 
agreed  never  to  have  one.  Yet  with  these  natural 
and  political  disadvantages  they  have  either  to  con- 
tinue a  war  of  which  nobody  can  tell  the  cost  or  the 
conclusion,  or  to  confess  their  folly  and  their  help- 
lessness by  a  ridiculous  retreat." 

The  battle  of  Sacramento,  in  which  less  than 
1000  American  volunteers,  under  Col.  Doniphan, 
defeated  4000  Mexicans,  killing  and  wounding 
several  hundred,  and  capturing  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, came  next  in  the  order  of  time,  and  was  the 
more  surprising  as  the  Americans  had  only  two  killed 
and  four  or  five  wounded.  The  capture  of  the 
large  town  of  Chihuahua,  (capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,)  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  engagement  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  in 
the  English  papers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  22nd 
and  33rd  of  March,  some  particulars  of  which, 
though  not  in  all  respects  correct,  reached  England 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  Times  of  the  20th 
contains  an  article  on  the  subject,  of  which  the 
foUowingis  an  extract : 

"  He  [Taylor]  fought  very  well,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  we  suspect  that  Saltillo  will  not  prove  an 
Assaye.  Efither  tempted  by  some  feints  of  Taylor, 
or  in  execution  of  his  own  designs,  Santa  Anna 


fell  upon  him,  and  evidently  in  a  pretty  good  posi- 
tion. From  this,  if  Taylor  was  not  aittodgea,  be 
at  all  events  thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and  the 
first  attack  of  Santa  Anna  seems  to  have  convinced 
him  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  going  to  fall  Into 
his  hands,  and  that  he  had  better  secure  the  chances 
of  war  by  retreating  leisurely  on  his  own  head- 
quarters. The  Mexicans,  though  roughly  handled 
by  the  old  warrior,  followed  him  up  for  a  couple  of 
days,  durinc^  which  the  engagements  in  question 
took  place,  but  where  the  armies  parted  is  not  Tery 
clear.       •••#♦•• 

**  The  moral,  however,  of  the  whole  story  is  this 
— peace  is  further  off,  and  the  Americans  worse  off, 
than  ever.  It  is  probable  that  Taylor  retained  the 
honors  of  every  field,  though  his  little  army  of  some 
5000  or  6000  men  was  at  least  trebled  by  that  of 
Santa  Anna.  But  the  Mexicans  have  done  enough 
to  damage  the  American  prestige  and  encourage 
their  own  people.  They  took  the  aggressive,  they 
attacked  tne  enemy  in  one  position  afVer  another, 
and  they  forced  him  to  a  kind  of  retreat.  They 
fought  with  unusual  spirit,  char?ing  him  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  his  guns,  and  took  a  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, besides  even  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  some 
colors.  The  relative  magnitude  of  their  losses  is 
utterly  unimportant.  Their  levies  are  as  cheap  as 
those  of  Tlascala,  while  every  man  and  horse  that 
goes  down  on  the  other  side  costs  Taylor  almost  as 
much  as  it  cost  Cortes.  Already  we  see  the  efilects 
of  Santa  Anna's  movement.  He  has  left  the  gulf 
squadron  with  the  bulk  of  the  American  array  to 
amuse  themselves  with  a  grand  representation  of 
the  Mogador  battue,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  has 
destroyed  some  2000  of  their  best  troops,  and  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  best  generals.  Even  if  Taylor 
be  actually  in  Monterey,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  his  communications  are  entirely  cut  off,  even 
with  Matamoras  and  Camargo.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  swarming  with  light  horsemen  and  rancherog^ 
to  whom  he  can  hardly  oppose  a  single  dragoon, 
while  every  post  on  the  line  of  the  Grande  is  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  forces  utterly  disproportioned 
to  their  means  of  defence.  To  improve  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  cordial 
concert  between  Scott  and  Taylor,  nor  between  the 
supreme  authority  and  either  of  them,  and  perhape 
a  new  general  or' major  general  may  presently  make 
his  appearance,  to  find  that  the  favorite  line  of  the 
Grande  has  been  lost  and  the  captured  provinces 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  city  which,  by 
the  best  American  authorities,  will  be  utteriy  nae- 
less  when  won." 

The  next  steamer  carried  out  the  official  des- 
patches relating  to  the  battle,  which  the  Times 
published  at  length ;  but  not  another  word  of  com- 
ment have  we  been  able  to  find  in  its  columns  relat- 
ing to  that  memorable  engagement — fought  by 
5000  Americans,  of  whom  only  600  were  regnlais, 
against  20,000  Mexicans,  commanded  by  Santa 
Anna  in  person,  and  constituting,  as  he  has  sinee 
stated  in  a  published  document,  the  largest,  best, 
and  best  appointed  army  ever  seen  in  Mexico  since 
the  days  of  the  revolution.  Of  this  brilliant  anny, 
more  than  2500  were  killed  or  wounded,  150  or  so 
were  taken  prisoners,  some  thousands  were  dis- 
persed, great  numbers  died  of  exposure  and  starva- 
tion in  the  retreat ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  scarcely  half  of  the  whole  number  who 
left  Potosi  for  the  annihilation  of  General  Taylor 
and  his  little  band  of  Spartans,  ever  returned.  It 
was  in  fact  an  utter  discomfiture.  The  *'pne- 
tige"  of  it,  to  use  the  Times'  expression,  still  mt- 
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It  has  nerred  the  American  ann  in  erery 
sabaeqnent  engai^ement,  and  palsied  that  of  the 
Mezioan.  The  battle  of  Baena  Vista  was  not  only 
the  most  bloody  engagement  ever  foaght  on  this 
continent,  (unless  we  except  the  wholesale  maasa- 
cies  of  defenceless  Indians  by  the  ancestors  of  these 
same  Mexicans,)  but  as  a  military  achievement  it 
was  the  most  brilliant.  It  however  appears  to  have 
excited  no  admiration  in  England,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  press— the  only  feeling  is  am- 
tempi  for  the  Mexicans ;  who  nevertheless  fought 
till  they  had  been  decimated  twice  over,  before  they 
retired  from  the  field.  Contempt  for  the  Mexicans 
is  a  more  congenial  feeling  to  a  certain  class  of  Brit- 
ish minds,  (and  we  are  sorry  they  are  so  numerous,) 
than  respect  for  their  own  kith  and  kin  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  especially  volunteers. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  was  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  existence 
of  this  fortress  within  reach  of  our  navy,  unscathed 
and  unattempted,  had  been  some  consolation  to  our 
English  friends,  because  it  seemed  to  show,  (revers- 
ing the  language  of  the  lamented  Sam  Patch,)  that 
**  some  things  could  not  be  done  as  well  as  others." 
In  a  state  of  neglect  and  almost  dilapidation,  with 
an  imperfect  armament  and  insufficient  garrison, 
this  fortress  had  succumbed  to  the  French,  and 
therefore,  by  omitting  to  notice  the  difference  of 
circumstances,  the  floating  of  the  Mexican  flag  upon 
its  walls  was  **  deemed  and  taken"  as  a  virtual  ad- 
mission that  what  the  French  had  done,  Americans 
could  not  do.  Well,  it  was  determined  at  length, 
by  the  American  government,  that  Vera  Cruz  must 
M\,  A  great  sacrifice  of  life  was  expected,  but 
the  possession  of  that  town  and  fortress  was  deemed 
indispensable,  as  a  new  base  of  operations  ii  the 
interior.  The  execution  of  the  project  was  entrusted 
to  Gen.  Scott.  As  long  ago  as  July  6th,  1846,  the 
Times  gave  a  hint  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attack,  in  the  words  following : 

**  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  (Commodore 
Conner)  will  venture  to  attack  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
which  is  at  all  times  an  operation  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  from  the  sudden  northern  gales  which 
expose  a  squadron  to  destruction  on  the  reefs  that 
protect  the  fortifications  to  the  seaward.  St.  Juan 
d*Ulloa,  moreover,  now  mounts  200  guns  in  the 
castle,  and  50  in  the  two  forts  and  walls  of  the  city 
commanding  the  anchorage .  All  these  guns  are  new 
and  of  heavy  calibre,  with  a  number  of  8  inch  and 
10  inch  Paixhan  guns.  There  are  said  to  be  3000 
men  in  the  fortress,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  town.  Under  these  circumstances  we  doubt 
whether  the  American  commodore  will  risk  an  at- 
tack on  the  strongest  place  on  the  Mexican  coast." 
[Upwards  of  400  cannon  were  captured  in  the  town 
and  castle,— Etfj.  /.  of  C] 

Even  after  it  was  known  that  the  town  had  been 
invested,  the  Times  regaled  its  readers  with  antici- 
pations of  a  failure ;  as  in  the  following  letter,  dated 
Vera  Cruz,  March  13th. 

'*  The  American  forces  now  number  ten  thousand 
men  before  Vera  Crvz.  They  have  cut  off  all  com- 
munication, but,  in  conseouence  of  some  gross  mis- 
take in  the  department  or  the  quartermaster,  they 
Sfe  totally  without  shelter,  being  unprovided  with 
tents;  consequently  they  have  to  remain  on  the 
•oorehinff  sand-hills  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  are 
sataTBted  with  deadly  heavy  dews  all  night,  which 
al  this  period  are  most  fatal.  They  made  another 
most  disheartening  discovery  last  night  onlv,  name- 
ly, that  the  whole,  or  nearly  th<)  whole,  or  their  ar- 
tillery train  has  been  left  behind,  (at  Matamoras.) 


It  may  iaiily  be  presumed  that,  under  these  cirenm- 
stances,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Americana 
can  make  prize  of  this  place,  if  at  all ;  and  ihtj 
must  suffer  fearful  loss  in  the  attempt.  Some  skn^ 
mishing  has  already  taken  place  ashore  between  the 
ranchero  cavalry  and  the  American  outposts,  widi 
the  result  of  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  a  colonel  and 
eight  men  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  The  Mex- 
icans only  had  a  very  few  wounded,  and  those  only 
sUghtly,  scarcely  anything  to  mention.  The  txoope 
knded  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  and  the  first 
division  (about  2000)  got  all  their  ammunition  satu- 
rated in  the  surge,  and  remained  four  hours  without 
a  cartridge  ;  fortunately  for  them,  the  enemy  did 
not  make  any  descent  upon  them,  or  awful  would 
have  been  the  carnage  among  the  troops  of  Jona- 
than. The  Mexicans  have  about  2500  infantry 
and  600  cavalry  in  town,  and  9000  well  armed  and 
trained  patriots  in  the  castle.  A  stiff  norther  ia 
now  blowing,  which  will  commit  sad  discomfort  and 
annoyance  among  the  Yankees  in  the  sand-hills  by 
the  drift.  To  a  looker  on,  these  features  present  a 
most  engaging  and  deeply  interesting  aspect.  The 
issue  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  to  us  there  appears 
no  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  of 
defeat.  At  present  the  advantage  is  incontestaUy 
on  their  side,  but  the  struggle  will  be  afiightifulone 
whenever  it  comes." 

Evenrthing  was  done  wrong  by  the  Americans, 
or  not  done  at  all.  The  Mexicans  were  getting  on 
gk)rionsly,  with  a  bright  prospect  of  driving  the 
Yankees  into  the  sea.  Well,  the  next  arrivd 
brought  intelligence  that  both  the  town  and  castle 
had  aurrendered,  with  their  immense  armaments 
and  military«Btores,  and  4000  prisoners,  including 
five  generals.  This  was  too  bad  entirely.  That  a 
set  of  tamal  Yankees  should  capture  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  New  World,  except  perhaps  that  at 
Quebec,  with  the  loss  of  only  sixty-five  men  kflled 
and  wounded,  was  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment. 
Why  John  himself  could  hardly  expect  to  do  better. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about  it ;  some 
bribery,  treachery,  or  villany  of  some  sort.  What 
could  it  bet  And  besides  ;  these  cowardly  Amer- 
icans, instead  of  attacking  the  castle,  with  its  900 
heavy  ^ns,  as  the  Times  saya,  (the  actual  number 
was  still  greater,)  were  kitten-hearted  enough  to 
attack  the  town  first,  where  only  60  cannon  were 
mounted  in  the  two  forts  and  walb,  according  to  the 
same  paper ;  and  moreover,  instead  of  taking  a  po-. 
sttion  where  thousands  of  muskets  could  have  played 
upon  them  through  loop-holea  in  the  walls,  they 
kept  themselves  ^yond  musket  range,  andsoeould 
only  be  reached  by  the  50  heavy  cannon  above  men- 
tioned.    But  let  the  Times  speak  for  itself: 

Loin>ON,  May  10th. — "  The  American  despatches 
relate  with  an  air  of  unconscious  simplicity  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  and  barbarous  acts  committed  in 
modem  times  by  thtf  forces  of  a  civilized  nation. 
The  mode  adopted  by  General  Scott  in  conducting 
the  siege  was  chataoteristic  of  the  fierce  and  d^ 
stmctiye  spirit  of  a  volunteer  and  unpractised  anny. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
means  taken  by  that  officer  to  force  the  citadel  of 
St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  to  surrender,  was  the  deOnKtian 
of  the  dtf  of  Vera  Crux,  Nearly  7000  projeetilee 
were  thrown  into  this  devoted  town  during  the  three 
days  and  a  half  that  the  bombardment  lasted.  One 
half  of  the  buildings  are  said  to  be  destroyed.  In 
fact,  the  attack  appears  to  have  been  excluslvvly 
directed  on  the  city,  in  preference  to  the  castle,  for 
General  Scott  expressly  stetes,  that  the  heavy  pieeel 
of  ordnance  on  which  he  relied  for  the  rednetiM  of 
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tbe  piijiciiMd  farts  were  not  landed  when  the  city 
was  mTested ;  and  that  he  was  sarprised  to  find  that 
the  capitulation  of  the  town  and  of  the  citadel  was 
simoltaneoas.  The  thing  itself  is  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  modern  war, 
unless  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  necessity, 
that  we  could  not  have  believed  it  on  any  lower  aa- 
thority  then  that  of  the  officer  in  command.  As  for 
the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa,  it  is  one  of  those 
places  into  which  a  hostile  force  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  its  way,  if  there  were  not  a  garrison 
to  open  the  gates  of  it,  and  a  governor  to  sign  a 
capitulation.  It  evidently  surrendered  to  mere  in- 
timidation or  corruption,  or  possibly  to  the  desire 
of  saving  the  city  from  total  annihilation.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  foreign  consols  on  the  24th  of  March 
for  a  truce  to  enable  themselves  and  the  subjects  of 
the  European  powers,  together  with  Mexican  wo- 
men and  children,  to  leave  the  city,  was  refused  by 
General  Scott.  Probably  when  those  gentlemen  re- 
solved to  remain  at  their  posts  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  they  did  not  anticipate  that  the  city  was 
to  be  the  principal  mark  of  the  American  batteries ; 
or  they  might  haye  consulted  their  own  safety  by 
retiring  to  those  strong  fortifications  of  the  castle, 
against  which  the  enemy's  artillery  was  not  di< 
rected,  or  on  which,  at  least,  it  made  no  serious 
impression. 

«  •  •  •  Xhe  sanguinary  spoliation  which  incites 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  is  as  degrading  to 
mankind  as  the  poltroonery  of  their  victims,  for  we 
cannot  call  them  antagonists ;  and  whilst  we  should 
blush  to  applaud  the  military  triumphs  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  hardly  deign  to  pity  the  woful  dis- 
comfiture of  an  emasculated  people. ' '     , 

In  the  Times  of  the  following  day,  is  published  a 
communication  in  reply  to  the  article  of  which  the 
above  is  a  part,  from  a  person  signing  himself  **  A 
fnendtoGen.  Scott  and  an  enemy  to  war."  He 
disposes  of  the  principal  charges  of  the  Times  very 
summarily  and  effectually.  We  make  a  brief  ex- 
tract: 

'*  So  far  from  the  destruction  of  the  city  being 
used  as  a  means  to  compel  the  castle  to  surrender. 
Gen.  Scott,  in  his  summons  to  the  governor  to 
surrender  the  city,  distinctly  excluded  the  castle, 
and  even  stipulated  that '  in  the  ^vent  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  former,  he  would  solemnly  engage  that 
not  a  gun  should  be  fired  upon  the  castle  from  the 
city  unless  the  city  was  fired  upon  by  the  castle.' 

*'  In  respect  to  the  second  remark,  Gen.  Scott, 
so  early  as  the  13th,  sent  '  safeguards'  to  ill  the 
foreign  consuls,  to  be  used  in  case  they  remained 
in  the  city,  but  earnestly  entreated  them,  as  well  as 
the  Mexican  women  and  children,  to  leave  tbe  city  ; 
and,  although  it  was  completely  invested  on  all 
sides,  the  consuls  and  their  families  had  free  inter- 
course with  the  ships  of  their  respective  nations  up 
to  the  33d,  and  up  to  that  time  both  they  and  the 
Mexican  women  and  children  had  free  permission 
from  Gen.  Scott  to  depart.  It  does  not  appear  even 
that  he  refused  the  application  of  the  24th,  for  he 
states  in  his  official  despatch  that  the  moment  he 
could  reply  to  it,  he  should  state  that  *  a  truce  could 
only  be  granted  on  the  application  of  the  governor 
with  a  view  to  surrender,'  which  application  imme- 
diately af^er  put  a  stop  to  further  hostilities. 

"  Whether  courtesy  in  warfare  required  General 
Soott  to  reduce  the  stronger  place  first,  and  not  to 
summon  or  attack  the  weaker,  although  that 
weaker  was  playing  upon  his  army  with  its  100 
guns,  and  also  affording  succor  to  the  stronger,  I 
will  leave  for  military  men  to  determine. 

<'  It  should  be  recollected  that  a  general  is  re- 


quired to  be  humane  to  hiM  own  tioops  as  well  as  to 
the  enemy ;  that  delay  would  have  exposed  General 
Scott's  army  to  *  the  deadly  scourge  of  the  vomiio;' 
and  that  he  accomplished  this  arduous  and  brilliant 
undertaking  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty-five  men. 

"  With  magnanimous  moderation  General  Scott, 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  until  his  cannon 
were  landed  and  in  position,  an  interval  of  many 
days,  forebore  from  all  partial  attacks,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary waste  of  life  ;  and,  although  fired  upon 
daily  and  nightly  by  the  fort  and  city,  did  not  return 
the  fire  untU  his  means  made  victory  certain,  and 
of  which  he  duly  admonished  the  enemy.  General 
Scott  is  by  no  means  answerable  for  the  justice  of 
the  war ;  with  that  he  has  nothing  to  do ;  he  is 
under  command,  and  has  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
soldier ;  but  that  his  character  is  conspicuous  both 
for  gallantry  and  humanity,  hundreds  of  British 
officers  w^ill  testify. 

"  Whether  firing  upon  a  city,  even  when  strong- 
ly fortified,  be  justifiable,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
determine ;  but  I  will  just  call  to  your  mind  the  fact 
that  the  first  broadside  from  Lord  Exmouth's 
squadron  at  Algiers  destroyed  a  greater  number  of 
unoffending,  unarmed  people,  than  the  bombard- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz." 

There  is  another  apology  that  might  have  been 
suggested  for  opening  upon  the  city  first,  viz.,  that 
it  lay  between  the  American  batteries  and  the  castle. 
Shells  might  doubtless  have  been  thrown  over  the 
town  into  the  castle,  for.many  were  thrown  from  the 
castle  over  the  town  into  the  American  lines.  But 
as  to  round  shot,  how  can  the  Times  prove  that  they 
were  not  thrown  all  the  while  at  the  castle  ?  The 
trouble  was,  that  the  town  intercepted  them ! ! 

We  next  copy  a  paragraph  from  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  upon  ulterior  operations.  It  was 
written  ailer  the  event  took  place,  but  before  it  was 
known  in  England. 

[From  tbe  Morning  Chronicle.] 

'*  The  puzzle  is,  to  see  how  much  further  forward 
the  United  States  will  be,  even  when  they  have  won 
Vera  Cruz.  Their  plan  is,  it  is  said,  to  advance 
upon  Mexico  itself,  by  Jalapa  and  Perote;  but, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  hope  is  about  as 
visionary  as  that  of  Napoleon  upon  Moscow.  There 
is  but  one  thing  we  know  of  that  is  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  array  than  to  get  to  Mexico, 
and  that  would  be  to  get  back  again  to  Vera  Cruz. 
The  expectation  of  a  successful  advance  is,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  question.  Two  gaunt  spectres,  dis- 
ease and  famine,  stand  in  the  passes  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico,  and  waive  the  invaders  back." 

Shortly  afler  inditing  this  paragraph,  the  Chron- 
icle must  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
where,  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  pass,  Santa 
Anna  had  erected  fortifications,  and  concentrated 
his  forces  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Gen.  Scott. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  Mexican  positions  were 
carried  or  surrendered,  all  their  cannon  taken,  and 
3000  prisoners,  including  several  generals — their 
loss  in  killed  and  wound^  being  about  1000,  while 
ours  was  near  450. 

Next  its  ears  were  or  will  be  greeted  with  news 
of  the  capture  of  Jalapa,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz — then  the  strong  fortress  of  Perote, second 
only  to  Vera  Cruz — then  Puebla,  (capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name,)  containing  a  population  of  60,000 
or  70,000.  Thus  much  is  certain.  As  to  the  future 
we  will  not  invade  the  department  of  the  prophets » 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  Chronicle  will  soon  see 
whether  Gen.  Soott  can  get  to  Mexico  or  not,  and 
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whether  he  can  set  bock  or  not.  Paebla,  where 
the  last  aocoants  left  him,  is  only  70  or  80  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  all  the  most  difficult  passes 
have  been  surmounted. 

And  here  we  must  remark  that  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  London  Times, 
General  Scott  was  guilty  of  unfairness  as  well  as  at 
Vera  Cruz.  Insteaud  of  marching  directly  up  to  the 
breastworks,  which  rose  behind  each  other  like  the 
seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  he  stealthily  cut  a  road 
through  an  awful  chasm  which  was  supposed  to  be 
wholly  impracticable,  to  an  elevation  near  the  flank 
of  the  rear-most  Mexican  position,  [Cerro  Gordo,] 
and  then  had  a  heavy  piece  of  cannon  dragged  at 
ni^ht,  four  miles,  by  500  volunteers,  and  planted  on 
said  hill,  ready  for  use  in  the  morning.  By  direct- 
ing his  principal  assault  upon  the  rear-most  fort  and 
-capturing  it,  he  cut  off  3000  men  who  garrisoned 
the  advanced  forts,  from  any  chance  of  retreat,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners.  The  fair  thing  would 
have  been,  to  march  his  men  up  in  front,  just  as 
Santa  Anna  intended,  and  had  them  all  shot  down. 
At  all  events,  he  should  have  given  Santa  Anna 
notice  that  he  was  making  a  side  cut,  with  a  view 
to  attack  him  in  the  flank.  This  would  have  en- 
abled the  latter  to  carry  off  his  spare  wooden  leg, 
and  make  dispositions  for  the  escape  of  the  3000 
in  case  of  defeat. 

We  have  thus  presented  a  birdVeye  view  of 
the  course  of  the  British  press,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  and 
would  fain  hope  that  British  editors  will  review  it 
themselves,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to 
them.  Observe,  we  do  not  complain  of  their  de- 
nouncing the  war ; — this  is  their  right,  and  perhaps 
their  duty.  War,  in  its  best  estate,  is  a  dreadful 
evil,  and  cannot  be  justified  save  in  extreme  cases, 
if  at  all.  On  thisr  point  we  have  no  contest  with 
them.  Nay,  it  is  because  we  love  peace,  and  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  that  we  regret  the  dis- 
position, too  observable  in  the  British  press,  to  un- 
dervalue everything  American— habitually  to  pre- 
dict disaster  to  our  arms — and  when  victory  comes, 
to  slur  over  the  most  brilliant  achievements  as  a 
thing  of  nought.  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  were  indeed  an  exception.  The  British 
press  was  for  once  profuse  in  its  applause ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  with  a  tacit  condition  that  we 
should  gain  no  more  such  victories.  The  fact  is, 
the  whole  war  has  been  a  series  of  gallant  feats  on 
the  part  of  our  officers  and  men,  and  England  can 
aflford  to  acknowledge  it.  Although  in  every  en- 
gagement, except  those  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro 
Uordo,  the  odds  have  been  from  two  to  four  against 
the  Americans,  yet  in  every  instance  the  latter  have 
gained  the  day,  and  commonly  have  carried  all 
before  them.  Whether  they  have  been  pitched 
battles  in  the  open  field,  as  at  Palo  Alto,  {lesaca 
de  la  Palma,  Sacramento,  and  Buena  Vista;  or 
whether  the  Mexicans  have  been  sheltered  by 
stronff  fortifications,  as  at  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cerro  Gordo,  the  result  has  been  uniformly  the 
same.  More  than  7000  prisoners  have  been  taken ; 
more  than  600  pieces  ofcannon  ;  cities  and  towns 
without  number;  and,  in  fact,  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  whole*  country  is  now  in  quiet  sub- 
jection to  our  arms.  Considering  that  our  force  in 
Mexico  has  at  no  time  exceeded  20,000  men,  or  at 
most  25,000  men  ;  that  the  population  of  Mexico  is 
at  least  7,000,000;  that  the  natural  defences 
of  the  country  are  superior  even  to  those  of  Affgha- 
nistan,  without  including  either  northers  or  yellow 
ferer ;  and  that  what  hu  been  accomplished,  is  the 


result  of  not  exceeding  14  months  warfare ;  con- 
sidering these  things  and  others  which  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  more  could 
not  be  asked  from  any  25,000  men  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  None  but  a  band  of  heroes  could  have 
accomplished  so  much.  Every  page  of  the  unwrii- 
ten  history  of  this  war  records  instances  of  personal 
daring  and  self-devotion  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  Mexicans,  too,  on  several  occasions,  have 
fought  bravely.  In  the  14  months  that  this  war 
has  continued,  they  have  killed  and  wounded  two 
thirds  as  many  of  our  men  as  the  British  did  on 
land  in  the  whole  of  the  war  of  1812-15.  The 
war  on  our  part  has  been  conducted  far  more  vig- 
orously, and  the  men  as  a  whole  have  been  much 
better  soldiers.  The  *^  volunteers,"  who  are  so 
much  sneered  at  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  '*  the  soul  of  chivalry," 
powerful  men  physically,  exact  marksmen,  and  on 
being  placed  under  competent  officers,  become  in  a 
short  time  as  efficient  as  regulars. 

As  to  money,  of  which  the  Times  and  the  other 
English  papers  say  we  have  none,  and  cannot  get 
any,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  when  the  govern- 
ment 6  per  cent,  stock  of  $  23,000,000  was  offered 
to  the  public  a  few  months  since,  two  or  three 
times  that  amount  was  bid  for  at  a  premium ;  and 
that  the  same  stock  is  now  selling  in  the  market  at 
5  or  6  per  cent,  above  par.  Money  bears  a  higher 
price  in  England  at  this  time  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  short,  there  is  no  lack  of  men  and 
money  with  us,  and  if  the  war  were  ten  times 
more  formidable,  it  would  call  forth  ten  times 
greater  resources. 

To  make  a  long  story  a  short  one,  it  seem  to  us 
that  Englishmen,  instead  of  attempting  to  dispar- 
age our  trbops  or  our  nation,  would  do  better  for 
themselves  and  for  us,  by  claiming  us  as  a  shoot 
from  the  parent  stock,  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a 
legitimate  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  full 
of  the  same  energy  and  indomitable  valor. 


From  the  New  York  Commeitltl  AdrartltM'. 
THE  STRIKE  IN  YIROINTA. 

Some  of  the  Richmond  papers  have  taken  ex- 

X'ons  to  our  published  views  in  relation  to  the 
ulty  between  the  proprietor  and  the  white 
workmen  of  the  Tredegar  iron  works— they  con- 
tending that  the  only  inducement  of  the  workmen 
was  a  fear  that  the  demand  for  their  labor  would  be 
diminished  bv  allowing  the  negroes  to  acquire  me- 
chanical skill  in  this  iron  craA,  and  that  the  disa- 
greement would  he  attended  by  no  permanently 
serious  consequences.  But  Uie  Cl\arleston  Moreary 
has  a  wider  and  deeper  insight,  and  sees  more 
importance  in  the  affair  than  is  obvious  to  the  Rich- 
mond editors.  We  copy  its  remarks,  which  have 
no  little  significance : — 

Abolition  Movxmrnt  in  Virginia. — By  the 
Richmond  papers  we  perceive  that  the  workmen  at 
the  Tredegar  iron  works  have  *' struck,'*  that  is, 
refused  to  nerform  their  accustomed  service.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Anderson,  supposed  this  movement 
was  to  extort  higher  wages,  and,  solicitous  of  justi- 
fying his  course,  published  the  rates  paid,  which 
proved  to  be  considerably  higher  than  those  allowed 
for  similar  services  in  northern  esublishments.  The 
workmen,  in  their  response,  said  that  their  objee- 
ttons  were  not  to  the  wages,  but  to  associating  with 
the  colored  workmen  in  the  same  establishmeot, 
and  unless  these  were  discharged  they  would  no 
longer  work  for  him.  ^ 
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^r.  Anderson,  with  a  decision  and  firmness  which 
merit  the  support  and  the  thanks  of  the  Soath,  has 
refused  to  compromise  his  right  to  employ  that  kind 
of  labor  which  he  deems  most  conducive  to  his  in- 
terest; and  as  the  whites  refuse  to  divide,  has 
resolved  to  patronize  hereafter  the  black  race  exclu- 
sively, who  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as 
the  other  portions  of  the  human  family.  He  is  now 
rapidly  filling  up  the  vacant  places  at  his  furnaces 
and  foundry  with  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  the  color 
of  whose  skins  will  suffer  no  detriment  by  coming 
in  contact  with  coal  and  iron,  both  of  which  they 
can  prepare  and  manufacture  profitably  without  leg- 
islative protection.  Mr.  Anderson's  experiment 
has  been  most  successful,  and  he  has  been  agreea- 
bly surprised  at  the  skill  and  alacrity  with  which 
the  nefl^oes  have  taken  hold  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered hitherto  the  mystery  of  the  trade,  as  if  it 
was  their  peculiar  province  to  deal  with  such  dark 
articles. 

We  are  highly  gratified  at  the  triumphant  success 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  south,  as  demonstrating  that  there 
are  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  our  blacks,  besides  cotton,  rice,  tobacco 
and  sugar.  Virginia,  the  **  Old  Dominion,'*  awak- 
ing to  her  true  interiests,  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  state.  Her  mineral  resources, 
and  her  immense  water  power,  are  strong  induce- 
ments to  develop  her  capacities  in  that  direction. 
As  her  agricultural  productions  become  less  remu- 
nerating, she  is  fortunate  in  having  such  profitable 
materids  for  the  employment  of  her  capital  and 
labor.  A  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed  that  our 
black  population  is  not  adapted  to  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  the  south  was  thoughtlessly  falling 
into  a  false  policy.  As  we  became  manufacturing, 
white  operatives  were  imported,  superseding  our 
negro  workmen,  composing  a  large  portion  of  i)ur 
population,  all  of  which  had  to  be  provided  for. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  course  was  to  expel 
the  black  race,  and  to  force  their  masters  to  emi- 
grate, or  reluctantly  to  sell  them.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  at  the  late  strike  in  Richmond.  It  will 
awaken  the  south  to  the  contemplation  of  a  grave 
question,  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences, and  on  which  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  our  people  may  greatly  depend.  The  blacks 
are  a  most  important  part  of  our  population.  They 
compose  the  entire  laboring  class.  They  are  human 
beings,  and  with  other  members  of  the  family,  must 
be  fed  and  clothed.  They  merit  the  guardian  care 
of  the  southern  community.  They  are  capable  of 
performing  all  the  functions  to  which  labor  can  be 
profitably  directed ;  and  as  the  sources  of  profit  from 
labor  change,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  country  where 
they  reside  not  to  expel  them,  but  reserve  the  new 
vocations  for  them.  The  coal  and  iron  business 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  them;  and  as 
Mr.  Anderv>n^s  experiment,  thus  far,  has  resulted 
so  encouragingly,  we  hope  that  the  entire  south 
will  unite  m  countenancing  the  policy  in  which  he 
has  taken  the  lead ;  and  eSectually  dispel  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  our  blacks  may  not  be  as  profitably 
employed  in  all  the  channels  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing as  in  those  of  agriculture.  We  shall  thus 
open  new  channels  of  profitable  employment  for  our 
peculiar,  contented,  and  most  efilcient  class  of  la- 
borers. 


IifORATiTuns  is  the  abridgment  of  all  baseness,  a 
laalt  never  foand  unattended  with  other  vicionsness. 
—FtMer. 


A   VOICE    FROM    OLD    SPAIN. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  gives  the  following  as  a 
translation  from  the  Heraido^  of  Madrid.  As  an 
expression  of  views  concerning  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, and  its  probable  result,  the  article  is  infinitely 
superior  in  sagacity  and  just  appreciation  of  events 
to  anything  on  the  same  subject  that  we  have  ever 
found  in  any  of  the  London  or  Paris  journals, 
greatly  as  the  conductors  and  readers  of  those  jour- 
nals plume  themselves  upon  the  dbility  with  which 
they  are  conducted. — New  York  Commercial  Ad' 
vertiser. 

**  The  latest  news  from  Mexico  announce  a  tri- 
umph of  the  arms  of  the  republic,  which  would  be 
gratifying  to  us  as  Spaniards,  as  united  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  by  so  many  ties  and  so  many 
traditions  in  common,  if  we  thought  it  could  decide, 
in  favor  of  Mexico,  the  present  desperate  struggle 
between  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon  races.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  not  so.  We  see  that  after  pro- 
longed disasters,  after  infinite  defeats,  operating  in 
a  country  the  thinness  of  whose  population  makes 
war  most  difiicult,  the  Mexicans  found  it  necessary 
to  unite  the  flower  of  their  army,  in  numbers  four- 
fold superior  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  to 
achieve  a  triumph  exceedingly  doubtful,  attended 
with  losses  which  rendered  any  new  operations 
impossible. 

"  This  victory,  it  is  true,  has  somewhat  reani- 
mated the  spirit  of  the  country,  so  far  at  least  as  a 
nation,  whose  people  are  not  homogeneous,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  reanimated  ;  but  in  exchange  for 
this  advantage  it  has  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  Anglo-Americans,  and  if  they  determine  to 
employ  all  their  resources,  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
is  inevitable. 

*'  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  Mexican  troops 
have  been  obliged  to  make  a  Herculean  efifort  to 
gather  a  few  trophies  from  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  enemy — that  this  efifort  is  almost  a  defeat,  as  it 
has  left  them  exhausted — and  that  there  yet  remain 
in  the  country  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  enemy, 
against  which  nothing  can  be  opposed — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  victory  of  Santa  Anna  will 
only  serve  to  precipitate  the  feeble  nationality  of 
Mexico  down  the  declivity  which  leads  to  the  prec- 
ipice. ^ 

"  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  Mexico  is  already 
virtually  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  independent 
nations.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  nation,  dis- 
tracted by  revolutions  and  contests  for  ephemeral 
power,  when  the  enemy  is  at  its  gates,  and  that  no 
common  enemy,  but  one  which  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  its  nationality  ?  What  can 
we  expect  of  a  nation,  where  the  clergy — the  rich- 
est Catholic  clergy  in  the  world — refuse  the  smallest 
sacrifice  in  favor  of  the  country,  and  prefer  the  pre- 
carious possession  of  worldly  goods  to  the  salvation 
of  the  land? 

"The  army  without  resources,  even  without 
food ;  the  ricketty  politicians  of  the  capital  conspir- 
ing to  overthrow  the  established  order  of  things ; 
the  clergy  occupied  in  secreting  their  valuables,  and 
in  exciting  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the  people 
against  the  sale  of  their  property,  without  consider- 
ing whether  the  Anglo-Americans  will  not  appro- 
priate it  with  less  ceremony ;  the  only  fortification 
of  the  coast  threatened  by  a  formidable  squadron ;  a 
great  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  an  army 
highly  disciplined,  composed  of  men  whose  energy 
is  proverbial,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
kind  of  munitions ;  what  can  result  from  aU  thisi 
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We  look  upon  the  consequence  as  inevitable.  En- 
^nsiasm  will  be  reiwakened  in  the  United  States. 
An  irresistible  torrent  of  volunteers  will  inundate 
Mexico.  And  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  eagle 
of  ihe  union  will  light  in  triumph  upon  the  ancient 
capital  of  Montezuma. 

'*  We,  as  Spaniards,  cannot  but  lament  this  result. 
The  last  remnants  of  the  magnificent  work  of  Her- 
nando Cortes  are  about  to  disappear,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pages  in  our  history  will  be  bound, 
80  to  speak,  in  the  volume  of  the  stranger.  Sor- 
rowful effects  of  revolutions !  of  demagoguical  ten- 
dencies prematurely  engrafled  on  a  nation  without 
stamina  to  support  the  efi^ects  of  unholy  ambition ! 
Thirty  years  of  independence  have  not  sufficed  to 
make  the  Mexicans  iC  nation,  notwithstanding  they 
have  held  in  their  hands  the  richest  elements  that 
Providence  ever  placed  within  reach  of  the  human 
family.  And  whyt  Because  they  have  strayed 
from  the  proper  path ;  because  they  desired  to  form 
a  republic  with  the  materials  fit  only  for  a  monar- 
chy ;  because  they  converted,  by  a  simple  decree, 
the  ignorant  and  oppressed  Indians,  the  dregs  of 
the  population,  ignorant  until  then  even  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  lords,  into  free  citizens,  possessing 
aU  w  rights  which  a  free  nation  could  give.  We 
now  behold ,  though  too  late,  the  unavoidable  evils 
w^hich  this  error  £ew  after  it. 

'*  And  now,  is  it  not  permitted  to  ask  what  the 
nations  of  Europe  think  of  the  indefinite  extension 
which  the  American  union  is  acquiring,  and  which 
it  carries  forward  with  as  much  safety  as  rapidity, 
sometimes  by  arms,  sometimes  by  money,  some- 
times by  emigration,  without  ever  appearing  to  con- 
sider the  morality  of  the  means  which  it  employs? 
Will  they  permit  it  to  absorb,  successively,  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  and  so  form  a  nation 
by  the  side  of  which  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe  would  appear  as  ridiculous  pigmies  t  Will 
they  consent  that  it  shall  consolidate  its  rich  con- 
quests and  make  them  the  base  of  operations  from 
which  to  invade  in  succession  the  states  of  Central 
America,  where  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  harbors  in  the  world?  Will  they  per- 
mit it,  without  obstruction,  to  reach  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama — its  golden  dream — and  thus  yield  to  it 
one  of  the  principal  keys  to  the  commerce  of  the 
globe? 

"  Time  alone  can  answer  these  questions;  but  the 
history  of  the  past  afibrds  us  but  Jittle  comfort  for 
the  future.  Within  this  century  the  union  has 
acquired,  successfully,  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and 
"Texas,  and  it  is  now  about  to  acquire  the  Califomias 
and  some  of  the  richest  provinces  in  Mexico.  Who 
shall  fix  limits  to  the  power  of  the  active  race  which 
peoples  it?  Let  it  once  extend  to  Panama,  and  its 
might  will  be  irresistible.'  It  will  hold  the  dominion 
of  the  seas ;  it  will  monopolize  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  earth.  And  when  the  English  language  is 
spoken  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  what 
human  power  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  the  English  Antilles  from  falling  by 
their  own  movement,  and  the  impulse  of  irresistible 
attraction,  into  the  arms  open  to  receive  them?" 


From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  ofCominarco. 
THE    BANK   OF    ENGLAND    A    CURSE    TO    THE 
NATION. 

This  declaration  will  be  denounced  by  many  per- 
sons, as  an  abominable  heresy.  Tet,  like  many 
other  declarations  which  have  been  so  denounced, 
it  is  thoroughly  true,  and  will  probably  be  so  con- 
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fessed  one  day,  by  all  the  world.  The  bank,  like 
the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy,  has  been  lauded 
from  age  to  age ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  more 
common  in  our  world  than  for  our  poor  race  to  shout 
their  plaudits  to  the  causes  of  their  misery.  That 
the  British  nation  has  always  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  details  of  the  bank's  operations  no  one  will  deny 
The  renewal  of  its  charter  has  always  produced 
much  agitation  and  discussion,  and  at  every  renewal 
some  new  principle  has  been  introduced,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  remedy  the  evils  of  its  past  opera- 
tion, but  the  more  new  principles  have  been  mtro- 
duced,  the  worse  has  been  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine. At  the  last  renewal  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
regulators  of  currency  was  taxed  for  a  system,  and 
one  was  devised  which  was  thought  to  be  perfect. 
It  was  the  great  idea  of  compensation.  The  bank 
was  divided  into  two  departments,  independent  of 
and  regulating  each  other,  and  the  irregularities  of 
the  currency  were  to  be  at  once  and  forever  cured 
by  so  arranging  the  machinery  that  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  currency  should  always  be  issued  by  the 
bank.  If  bank  notes  went  out,  it  was  to  be  only  in 
exchange  for  coin  paid  in  ;  and  if  the  notes  came 
in,  the  gold  was  agam  to  go  out.  That  was  exactly 
right,  and  figures  proved  it.  After  all,  the  convic- 
tion of  perfection  is  wearing  away  from  the  English 
mind,  and  the  people  are  getting  to  think  that  the 
bank  management  is  little  better  than  formerly. 
The  Economist,  an  ablv  conducted  weekly  paper, 
advocates  the  issuing  oi  one  pound  notes ;  though 
with  a  cautiousness  and  upon  arguments  not  all  of 
them  very  important  to  a  free-trade  system.  Bat 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  stubbornness  of  the- 
ories will  yield  to  such  advice  as  this.  The  astrin- 
gent agony  is  supposed  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  the  currency.  We  have  no  hope  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  bank.  The  truth  is,  the  eaistence  of  such  an 
institution  is  a  grand  error,  and  no  regulation  of  it 
can  ever  make  it  anything  else  than  an  error.  It 
has  no  power  of  usefulness.  Of  necessity  its  whole 
operation  is  mischievous ;  or  rather,  its  operation  as 
a  whole  is  so.  The  fundamental  truth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  matter,  is,  that  the  Creator,  when 
he  made  all  things,  made  laws  for  their  regulation, 
and  these  laws  are  perfect  in  their  operation.  There 
can  be  no  interference  with  them  which  is  not  inju- 
rious. No  law  of  Grod,  either  in  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  affairs,  can  be  disobeyed  without  damage. 
For  trade  a  system  was  provided  when  the  world 
was  made,  and  it  is  in  full  life  and  vigor  still.  This 
system  every  man  knows  to  exist,  for  he  feels  its 
workings  in  his  own  afllairs  every  day,  and  so  all 
men  have  come  to  speak  of*'  the  laws  of  trade"  as 
a  real  existing  code,  as  truly  as  the  laws  of  matter 
or  the  laws  of  mind.  By  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  when  people  make  haste  to  be  rich,  engage 
in  speculation,  and  plunge  deeply  in  debt,  money 
will  become  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  prices  of  other 
property  will  fall,  and  what  is  called  a  revulsion 
will  take  place.  Yet  laws  of  trade,  alias  the  laws 
of  God,  while  they  insist  on  correcting  the  wrong 
state  of  things  into  which  men  have  been  plunged, 
will  do  it  in  the  mildest  and  best  way  possible.  The 
establishment  of  a  bank  to  regulate  currency,  a  tarifiT 
to  regulate  importations,  or  a  trades  union  to  fix  the 

f)rice  of  labor,  are  efiforts  to  overthrow  or  amend  the 
aws  of  God,  and  always  of  course  aggravate  evils, 
and  cure  them  roughly.  It  is  by  reasoning  like  this 
that  we  know  that  the  bank  of  England,  a  great 
machme  to  regulate  the  currency  and  supersede 
God's  perfect  laws  in  that  case  made,  is  of  necessity 
a  curse  to  the  people. 
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Bat  we  can  see  in  detail  how  it  is  a  curse.  It  is 
a  great  central  regulator,  controlled  by  men  who 
are  liable  to  err,  and  do  err,  more  or  less,  in  the 
management  of  the  machine ;  and  as  it  is  a  great 
machine,  the  mistakes  which  the  mana^^ers  make 
produce  great  disorder  and  mischief.  The  people 
of  England  now  say  that  the  directors  of  the  bank 
ought  to  hawe  foreseen  the  terrific  storm  which  was 
gathering  over  money  affairs,  and,  by  restraining 
their  issues,  to  have  modified  it  or  warded  it  off; 
whereas,  by  discounting  in  a  very  liberal  way  up  to 
the  very  bursting  of  the  tempest,  they  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  calamity.  Now  that  the  pressure  is 
on,  and  the  agony  almost  insupportable,  deputations 
from  all  quarters  go  up  to  London,  praying  the  bank 
to  loan  more  freely.  Such  an  institution  is  injuri- 
ous, because  it  turns  away  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  true  causes  of  the  pressure  which  they 
feel,  to  the  bank,  and  causes  them  to  look  to  the 
wrong  source  for  relief. 

Another  very  great  oppression  of  the  bank  is,  that 
it  efilectuallv  annihilates  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  national  property,  hj  locking  it  up  in  perpetual 
uselessness.  About  this  quantity  of  coin  is  thought 
necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  bank,  and 
the  pubhc  confidence  in  its  ability.  From  age  to 
age  this  money  must  lie  untouched,  and  yet  utterly 
useless  in  fact,  for  everybody  knows  that  the  money 
might  all  be  stolen,  and  not  the  slightest  loss  be 
sustained.  The  empty  boxes  would  support  the 
dignity  of  the  bank  and  the  credit  of  its  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  currency,  just  as  welt  as  full 
boxes,  if  only  people  suppos&i  the  money  to  be 
there.  If  this  great  responsibility  of  sustaining  the 
currency  were  left  to  its  own  course,  it  would  divide 
itself  among  ten  thousand  persons  or  companies, 
and  the  fiAy  millions  locked  up,  as  people  suppose, 
in  the  bank,  might  be  exchanged  for  food.  Then 
the  prohibition  of  paper  money  of  lower  denomina- 
tions than  five  pounds,  is  an  appendage  of  the  bank 
plan  ;  and  this  annihilates  or  fixes  in  a  latent  state, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  a  vast  sum  more,  which 
might  also  be  exchanged  for  food.  The  loss  of  so 
great  a  sum,  practically  annihilated,  is  no  small 
matter.  What  would  be  thought  in  these  days,  of 
establishing  a  great  depot  of  provisions,  where  a 
million  barrels  of  flour  should  be  perpetually  locked 
up  to  guard  against  famine ;  never,  however,  to  be 
tued,  any  portion  of  it,  though  the  whole  nation 
should  perish,  but  kept  to  sustain  the  national  con- 
fidence in  abundance?  The  laws  of  trade  lay  in 
abundant  stocks  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply, 
but  dispose  of  and  use  up  the  last  pittance  when 
there  is  a  scarcity.  There  is  good  sense  in  that, 
but  none  in  the  bank  plan,  which  neither  accumu- 
lates (to  any  sufficient  extent)  in  the  time  of  abun- 
dance, nor  dispenses  in  time  of  scarcity.  Some- 
times we  have  in  New  York  five  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  flour.  The  scarcity  of  the  last  winter 
drew  off  every  barrel,  and  left  the  stores  of  the  fac- 
tors as  empty  as  the  stomach  of  any  famished  Irish- 
man. This  is  God's  plan  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. If,  dissatisfied  with  that,  we  had  adopted 
the  bank  plan  of  supply,  half  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
men  would  have  starved  to  death  in  consequence. 
Yet  there  is  no  famine  here.  There  has  been  no 
overselling.  The  supply  has  been  made  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  and  the  whole  matter  has  been  man- 
aged as  with  a  prophet's  foresight.  If  we  had  but 
established  a  bank  of  flour,  with  the  notion  that  it 
mast  always  keep  a  million  of  barrels  on  hand,  we 
should  probably  have  been  shouting  to  it  as  the 
Hindoos  do  to  Juggernaut,  and  starved  to  death, 


glorying  that  the  bank  had  a  good  stock  on  hand. 
lurs  is  a  rebellious  race,  which  will  not  conaeoi  lo 
be  governed  by  laws  that  are  perfect,  and  so  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  a  thousand  anneoeasary  ca- 
lamities. 


From  Sbarpe's  Magasine. 
STOCKTON   ST.  ANNS's. 

Adam  Stock  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  but  had 
been  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to 
relieve  his  parents  in  some  degree  from  the  pressure 
of  a  very  numerous  family.  However,  tbouffh 
bringing  with  him  nothing  of  this  world's  ffoods, 
he  inherited — what  wiU  generally  be  found  to  he  the 
pledge  of  success  in  this  world — a  strong  bodily 
constitution,  a  sound  heart,  good  common  sense, 
and  habits  of  indefatigable  industry.  The  place  of 
his  destination  was  one  of  our  northern  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  his  maternal  uncle  filled  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  a  cloth  mill.  Here  Adam 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  having  received 
a  good  grammatical  education,  soon  found  means 
of  establishing  himself  in  the  service,  jis  he  had 
before  in  the  good  opinion,  of  his  uncle's  employers. 
Through  various  subordinate  occupations  ne  rose 
to  be  a  clerk  in  the  warehouse,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  the  responsible  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory.  This  situation  he  held  for 
sixteen  years ;  he  was  then  permitted  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  business ;  and  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship subsequently  taking  place,  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  new  factory, 
in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  partners,  upon  a 
small  estate  which  he  had  purchased,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town.  But  before  entering 
upon  this  portion  of  Mr.  Stock's  history,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that,  after  he  had  been  settled  about 
six  years  in  bis  clerkship,  he  contracted  a  prudent 
and  happy  marriage,  the  issue  of  which  was  two 
sons,  James  and  Robert.  These  sons  he  had  caused 
to  be  apprenticed  according  to  his  then  means,  tlie 
one  to  a  tailor,  the  other  to  a  shoemaker.  At  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  factory,  they  were  both 
carrying  on  extensive  and  profitable  businesses. 

The  establishment  of  this  factory  is  the  main 
subject  of  our  narrative.    From  his  first  settlement 

at ,  Mr.  Stock  had  been  an  attentive  observer 

of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  He  had  himself 
been  trained  in  strict  habits  of  religion .  His  family, 
though  it  had  never  risen  beyond  the  middle  class, 
could  trace  a  descent  of  two  hundred  years,  during 
which  it  had  continued  in  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
church.  This  was  the  pride  of  the  Stocks;  but  it 
was  checked  by  that  which  is  the  best  security  of 
uncompromising  principle — strict  self-denying  habits 
of  practical  religion.  Adam  was  a  worthy  scion 
of  an  honorable  house.  The  evils  of  the  '*  factory 
system,"  as  it  is  now  technically  termed,  had  not 
yet  developed  themselves ;  but  he  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  that  demoralization  very  generally  prevailed 
among  those  who  worked  in  the  mills,  and  that  no 
one  tie  existed  by  which  workmen  and  master  were 
bound  together.  Gratitude  and  attachment,  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  there  was  none  ;  and  how  should 
there  be,  when  no  kindliness  or  consideration  was 
ever  shown  to  elicit  it  ?  Something  he  had  himself 
attempted  when  his  position  seemed  to  allow  of  hia 
doing  so ;  but  the  other  partners  were  averse  to 
seconding  his  endeavors,  and  the  habits. of  the  peo-^ 
pie  did  not  invite  him  to  meddle  with  their  domestic 
affiiirs.     Over  this  inability  to  fulfil  what  he  felt  to 
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be,  in  the  etrieteet  sense,  his  most  necessary  obliga- 
tions as  an  employer,  he  had  long  mourned ;  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  dissolution,  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of 
the  original  founder  of  the  firm,  who  was  like- 
rainded  with  himself,  for  constructing  and  organii^ 
in^  an  establishment  upon  better  principles.  With 
thu  Tiew,  a  mill,  of  moderate  dimensions,  was  com- 
menced on  the  property  aforementioned,  situate  in  a 
little  agricultural  hamlet  belon^ng  to  the  town, 
and  cottages  for  about  fifty  famihes  of  workpeople. 
His  two  sons,  who  were  both  single,  had  already 
built  themselves  a  house,  and  were  living  together 
on  the  spot,  and  there  was  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  poor,  who  had  been  settled  there  for 
many  generations.  Simultaneously  with  these  build- 
ings were  seen  also  to  arise  a  church  parsonage, 
and  schools,  which,  however,  Messrs.  Stock  and 
Newsome  were  not  allowed  to  erect  at  their  own 
cost  alone.  A  retired  physician  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  a  part  in  the  foundation  of  this  inter- 
esting colony;  and  though  Mr.  Stock  refused  to 
derive  any  profit  from  the  land  eiven  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  permitted  Dr.  Worth,  in  lien  of  purchasing 
around  sofilcient  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
himself,  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  schools 
and  parsonage. 

To  this  new  township  of  Stockton  St.  Anne's, 
as  it  was  called,  in  honor  at  once  of  the  proprietor 
and  of  the  saint  who  had  given  a  name  to  a  famous 
spring  which  was  situated  on  the  estate,  the  factory 
was  now  removed,  and  a  new  order  of  proceedings 
at  once  commenced.  The  desire  of  the  proprietor 
was,  that  all  engaged  in  the  mill  should  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  his  family :  to  none,  there- 
fore, was  the  invitation  made  without  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  which  would  henceforth 
be  presumed  and  acted  upon.  Order  and  morality 
would  be  expected  in  the  first  instance,  and,  what 
alone  can  be  the  source  of  abiding  peace,  the  bond 
of  a  common  faith. 

Before  finally  closing  with  his  men,  Mr.  Stock 
assembled  them,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
propounded  the  principles  on  which  he  proposed  to 
conduct  their  little  society.  The  wages  to  be  paid 
were  rather  below  the  ordinary  average ;  but  the 
difference  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
luxury  of  well-contrived,  airy  houses,  with  suflScient 
gardens.  Temperance  and  chastity,  and  regular 
attendance  at  the  public  services  of  the  church,  were 
to  be  indispensable  conditions  of  a  residence  at  St. 
Anne's ;  besides  which,  they  were  required  to  pro- 
vide against  sickness  and  old  age,  by  paying  to  the 
guild  of  St.  Barnabas — a  well-reffulated  provident 
society,  which  the  proprietors  Uiemselves  estab- 
lished. 

The  good  efl^ects  of  the  system  began  speedUy  to 
appear,  in  the  increased  happiness  and  self-respect 
of  the  little  colony.  Daily  does  the  church  bell 
call  to  morning  prayer,  and  is  responded  to  by  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  whole  adult  population. 
Contentment  is  visibly  written  on  every  countenance ; 
and  a  better  conducted  community  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find.  Two  accessions  have  lately  been 
made  to  the  society  of  Stockton  St.^  Anne's ;  the 
first  a  colony  of  tailors  and  shoemakers,  who  have 
been  located  there  by  Mr.  Stock's  two  sons ;  and, 
secondly,  a  highly-respectable  firm  have  requested 
to  transfer  their  fiax  mill  from  the  town  to  this 
&vored  site. 

Mr.  Stock  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  a  green  old 
age ;  and  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
religious  care  for  the  well-being  of  his  dependents, 


and  to  witness  the  influenoe  of  his  good  ezampla 
upon  others,  to  whom  is  committed  the  like  re- 
sponsibility of  employing  the  labor  of  their  fellow- 
men  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

Reader,  if  you  desire  a  treat,  we  advise  yon  to 
visit  Stockton,  either  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anne, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  or  on  that  of  St. 
Barnabas,  the  patron  of  the  guild— 4he  two  great 
general  holidays  of  our  new  township-— and  you 
will  witness  a  specimen  of  cheerful  hilaritjr,  and 
well-regulated  mirth,  that  will  remind  you  of  olden 
and  better  times. 


BRITISH  TRABS  WITH  MEXICO. 

Strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  this  packet 
would  brinff  tidings  of  an  accommodation  between 
Mexko  and  the  United  States.  Santa  Anna  was 
known  to  have  gone  to  the  capital  with  these  inten* 
tioos.  Whether  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
them  was  indeed  doubted.  Twenty-seven  cmju* 
civil  war  and  fusillade  in  the  streets  of  Mexico 
ought  certainly  to  have  disposed  every  pacifie  and 
influential  person  to  put  an  end,  on  any  condition, 
to  the  imbecile  misrule  of  native  parties.  Santa 
Anna  would  grant  anything  to  the  Americans  in 
the  shape  of  territorjr*  The  only  difilcnity  will  be, 
should  the  hitter  insist  on  moneyed  indemnity  to  be 
paid  immediately,  or  in  a  short  interval.  That,  in- 
deed, would  be  out  of  any  Mexican  power  to 
promise,  or  at  least  to  execute,  for  everything  like 
revenue  has  ceased.  And  should  the  Americans 
become  the  gatherers  themselves,  they  could  not 
hope  to  raise  it.  They  may,  however,  stipulate 
for  the  retention  of  the  seaports  until  they  can  pay 
themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  the  customs.  This, 
however  galling  to  us  in  appearanee,  is  not  so  in 
reality,  at  least  as  yet.  The  tarifif  fixed  by  the 
Americans  is  such  as  to  entice  imports,  and  much 
of  the  British  goods  in  d^pot  at  the  West  India 
Islands  have  been  forced  into  Mexico  through  the 
medium  of  the  new  American  custom-house  at 
Tampico.  The  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  will  facilitate 
this.  And  thus,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  the 
Americans  in  behalf  of  the  Mexicans,  we,  or  at 
least  our  traders,  are  quietly  sharing  with  the 
Americans  the  profits  of  Mexican  subjugation.  The 
Mexican  bondholders,  however,  will  not  be  in  so 
good  a  condition  with  the  American  as  possessor  of 
Uie  sole  Mexican  revenue,  and  with  mming  opera- 
tions paralyzed  by  the  risks  of  war. 

Whatever  may  be  Santa  Anna's  purpose  and  re- 
solve, it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  has  arrived  from 
Mexico,  and  with  15,000  men  occupies  a  strong 
position  at  Ceno  Gerdo.  He  makes  all  show  of  an 
intention  to  fight.  And  he  may  try  it  again,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  either  beating  the  Americans,  or  get- 
ting his  own  troops  and  party  beaten  with  more 
resignation.  The  great  hope  of  the  Americans  is 
in  Santa  Anna.  They  may  conquer  Mexico  in  her 
despite,  bnt  to  govern  or  pacify  it  without  some  such 
instrument  is  umost  impracticable. — Examnery  15 
May, 

Thosb  who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume 
what  does  not  belong  to  tliem,  are  for  the  greater 
part  ignorant  of  the  character  they  leave  and  of  the 
character  they  assume.— SmtAv. 

To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all 
ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labor 
tends  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the  prose- 
cution.— Johnson.  — 
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LiI>T  aUAT— TBB  raOHTOiGALE. 


LADY  MARY. 

Thou  wert  fair,  Lady  Mary, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun  : 
And  fairer  yet  thou  migbtest  be — 

Thy  youth  was  but  began : 
Thine  eye  was  soi\  and  glancing, 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue ; 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 

Fell  lighter  than  the  dew. 

Hiey  found  thee,  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Even  as  thou  hadst  been  praying, 

At  thine  hour  of  rest : 
The  cold  pale  moon  was  shining 

On  thy  cold  pale  cheek, 
And  the  mom  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 

They  carved  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

All  of  pure  white  stone, 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 

Id.  the  chancel  all  alone : 
And  I  saw  thee  when  the  winter  moon 

Shone  on  thy  marble  cheek, 
When  the  mom  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 

Bat  thou  kneelest,  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Among  the  perfect  spirits 

In  the  land  of  rest : 
Thou  art  even  as  they  took  thee 

At  thine  hour  of  prayer, 
Save  the  glory  that  is  on  thee 

From  the  Sua  that  shineth  there. 

We  shall  see  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

On  that  shore  unknown, 
A  pure  and  happy  angel. 

In  the  presence  of  the  throne ; 


We  shall  see  thee  when  the  light  divine 

Plavs  (reshly  on  thy  cheek, 
And  the  resurrection  morning 

Hath  just  begun  to  break. 

Bkv.  H.  Alpoid. 


Thi  NioRTiiroALi. — A  countryman  one  day  went 
to  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy  lord.  Here  he  heard 
the  singing  of  a  bird  in  a  gilt  cage.  On  approaching 
it,  he  saw  it  was  a  nightingale.  With  a  feeling  of 
melancholy,  he  stood  and  leant  upon  his  staff,  and 
listened  to  the  song. 

Then  the  servants  of  the  rich  man  came  to  him, 
and  said,  <<  Wherefore  art  thou  amazed  that  thou 
standest  thus  musing  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  amazed,''  answered  the  countryman,  **  that 
vonr  master  can  bear  the  sad  notes  of  the  imprisoned 
bird  in  your  splendid  mansion." 

"Thou  fool,"  replied  one  of  the  servants,  "does 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  seem  sad  to  thee  in  thy 
fields  and  woods  ? " 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  farmer ;  "  there  its  song  fills 
me  with  debght  and  admiration." 

"Are  its  notes,  then,  different  there  7  "  asked  the 
man,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  countryman.  "Our  night- 
ingales, amidst  sprays  covered  with  leaves  and  blos- 
som, chant  the  praises  of  renewed  Nature ;  they  sing, 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  the  song  of  liberty, 
and  over  their  brooding  mates  the  notes  of  love." 

At  this,  the  servants  raised  a  loud  laugh,  and  called 
the  countryman  a  simple  clovni.  But  be  held  his 
peace,  and  returned  quietly  to  his  cottage  and  his 
fields. — Krummachcr. 

Let  not  anyone  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions, 
nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out  and  carrying  him 
into  action ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a 
great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of 
God,  if  he  will. — Locke. 
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From  the  Dublin  Unlyenity  Ma^uin*. 

PQiup  abmytage;   or,  the  blind  girl's 

LOVE, 


-"  A  child  most  infiuitinei 


Yet  wandering  far  be3rond  that  innocent  age 

In  all  bi^t  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  diTine."— Shsllkt. 

It  was  morning — beautiful  morning — in  that 
fairest  season  of  the  year — 

**  When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May." 

Earth  awoke  from  her  winter  sleep,  fresh  and 
glorious  and  young,  as  if  it  were  but  a  day  since 
the  bore  on  her  bcmom  Adam  and  Eve,  and  shed 
around  them  the  flowers,  and  breezes,  and  sunshine 
of  Eden.  Beautiful  looked  the  Eternal  Mother,  in 
ber  erer^renewed  yoirth,  over  which  the  change, 
and  misery,  and  crime  of  six  thousand  years  have 
passed  like  a  shadow,  and  \e(i  no  trace. 

There  is  no  glamor  like  that  of  the  pen ;  and  it 
has  this  surpassing  spell,  that  the  magic  extends 
also  to  the  one  who  wields  the  charm.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  this  wet  and  gloomy  day,  when  a 
heavy  mist  hangs  like  a  shroud  over  the  dreary  city 
—when  under  our  window  sound  the  plashing  foot- 
falls of  tired  passers  by,  and  the  incessant  rattle  of 
vehicles — let  us,  amidst  all  this,  call  up  to  our 
mind's  eye  the  scene  where  our  story  begins,  and 
linger  fondly  over  that  beautiful  spot,  in  the  deline- 
ation of  which  memory  strives  with  imagination. 

It  was  the  breakfast-room  of  a  house  that  stood 
alone  on  a  hill  side — one  of  those  stately  mansions 
that  are  found  in  England,  far  in  the  country, 
where  generation  after  generation  of  the  old  fami- 
lies of  the  gentry  are  born,  live,  and  die ;  father,  son, 
and  grandson  occupying,  in  their  turn,  the  same 
abode,  and  descending  to  the  same  ancient  stone 
monument  hard  by.  Cheerfully  came  the  warm 
morning  sun  into  the  room,  not  stealthily,  as  in 
early  spring,  but  with  a  glad  overflow  of  light  and 
warmth,  brightening  even  the  solemn  oak  furniture, 
and  contending  bravely  with  the  tiny  fire  tliat  was 
lit  through  habit,  until  it  fairly  put  out  its  puny 
antagonist,  and  reigned  supreme.  The  long  low 
windows,  on  one  side,  opened  on  a  formal,  dainty 
little  flower-garden,  and  then,  winding  through  a 
smooth  lawn,  lay  a  narrow  walk  that  led  into  the 
forest,  on  whose  borders  the  house  lay.  In  three 
minutes  one  might  pass  into  that  beautiful  wood, 
wild  as  if  man's  foot  had  never  entered  it,  and  alive 
with  the  melodies  of  leaves  quivering  in  the  morn- 
ing breezes.  The  tender  green  of  the  thorn 
mingled  with  the  dark  holly,  that  here  vied  even 
with  the  oak  in  size  and  grandeur ;  the  primroses 
looking  out  smiling  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees ; 
and  large  beds  of  the  wood  anemone,  or  wind- 
flower,  seemed  like  a  white,  wavy  mantle  cast  over 
the  long  grass,  in  recesses  so  thick  that  not  a  stray 
sunbeam  could  pierce  through.  The  loud  songs  of 
the  birds  reached  even  to  the  house,  like  a  flood  of 
aerial  music ;  the  ringing  carol  of  the  lark,  the  deep 
note  of  the  throstle,  the  silvery  warble  of  the  linnet, 
and  the  soft  coo  of  the  wood^ove,  all  mingling  in 
sweet  harmony. 

liBtening  eagerly,  with  up-turned  face,  that  did 
not  shxink  even  from  the  broad  danding  sunlight, 
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Vat  a  little  girl  beside  the  open  window.  Her  soft 
hair  falling  in  curls,' that  prettiest  fashion  for  a  child, 
was  of  that  hue  which  a  gleam  of  sunshine  changes 
into  gold ;  her  head  was  turned  aside ;  but  her  atti- 
tude was  full  of  childish  grace,  with  the  little  hands 
crossed  on  her  knee,  motionless,  in  silent  thought. 
Opposite  to  her  was  a  boy — her  twin-brother — a 
taller  and  bolder  model  of  herself ;  sitting  carelessly 
on  the  floor ;  he  was  busily  carving  the  top  of  a 
hazel  wand.  Boy-like,  he  whistled  merrily  over 
his  work,  and  looked  so  happy  and  handsome,  with 
his  sunny  curls,  like  his  sister's,  hanging  over  a 
face  that  still  preserved  the  round  curves  of  child- 
hood, his  deep  blue  eyes  shaded  by  dark,  heavv 
lashes,  and  the  perfect  classic  profile  of  his  mouth 
and  chin,  over  which  smiles  were  ever  dimpling. 
With  these  ^oung  creatures,  as  with  the  earth,  it 
was  the  spnng  of  life — to  them  it  was  beautiful, 
hopeful,  joyous  morning. 

The  mother  entered — a  sweet,  delicate-looking 
woman,  fragile  and  graceful,  in  her  robe  of  pure 
white ;  and  then  the  father  came  in,  like  a  shadow 
after  sunshine.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  middle  age ; 
but  the  sharp  lines  about  his  mouth,  and  a  crown 
entirely  bald,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being 
much  older.  Yet,  not  a  single  gray  hair  mingled 
with  the  thick  brown  locks  at  the  back  of  his  head,, 
and  his  form  was  unbent.  His  cold,  clear  blue 
eyes  gleamed  from  under-hanging  brows,  and  his 
noble  forehead  was  full  of  intellect.  He  looked 
like  a  man  in  whom  mind  held  a  preeminence  over- 
heart.   The  little  ones  timidly  advanced  towards  him. 

"  Why,  Edmund — Stella-— early  this  morning?" 
he  said,  and  stooped  mechanically  to  kiss  them, 
while  a  smile  like  winter  sunshine  just  bent  hia 
lips.  Edmund,  the  boldest,  and  the  favorite,  stayed 
to  show  his  wonderful  wood-carving  to  his  father, 
with  boyish  pride  ;  but  little  Stella  crept  along  by 
the  table,  and  nestled  beside  her  mother's  knee. 

**  What  has  my  little  girl  been  doing?"  said 
Mrs.  Brandreth,  twining  her  fingers  in  the  long 
silken  hair. 

**  I  have  been  listening  to  the  birds,  mamma,  and 
feeling  the  sunshine,  it  is  so  warm  and  pleasant." 

A  light  sigh  heaved  the  mother's  bosom. 

**  That  is  well ;  I  like  .to  see  my  darling  happy 
and  gay,"  she  answered  tremulously. 

And  now  came  the  pleasant  breakfast  hour — ^the 
pleasantest  meal  of  all  to  country-dwellers,  and 
visitants.  How  cheerful,  and  fresh,  and  blithe  all 
look;  how  welcome  is  the  balmy  morning  air; 
nay,  to  descend  to  common  things,  how  fragrantly 
rises  up  the  steam  of  cofl^ee,  and  how  grateful  both 
to  sight  and  taste  are  the  country  viands — snowy 
new-laid  eggs,  and  golden  butter,  and  cream — rich 
and  luscious  as  nectar.  Commend  us  to  a  country 
breakfast.  Who  could  come  down  with  sour  looks, 
and  bitter  speeches,  on  a  sunny  morning,  and  not 
feel  all  tHe  hardness  and  ill-temper  melt  away  from 
his  heart  beneath  its  influence! 

Merrily  the  children  laughed  and  talked,  making, 
at  times,  even  the  sedate  father  look  up  from  his 
reading,  and  winning  the  gentle  mother  to  smiles 
less  pensive  than  ordinary.  At  last  Mr.  Brandreth 
collected  his  papers,  and  laid  them  ca.refully  aside ; ' 
he  was  a  learned  man,  wise  in  geology  and  natoxal 
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philosophy,  and  always  devoted  the  breakfast-hoor 
to  the  reHpenisal  and  arrangement  of  hia  lucubra- 
tions. The  twins  received  the  signal  to  retire,  and 
Edmund  hastily  rose,  while  Stella  moved  slowly 
from  her  seat.  As  she  passed,  her  stretched  out 
arms,  by  which  she  guided  her  steps,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  heap  of  papers  so  carefully  arranged, 
and  they  fell  in  confusion  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  started  up  angrily — 

"  Careless  child — always  doing  some  mischief  or 
other,''  he  said,  and  thrust  Stella  rudely  away. 
The  child  fell,  and  began  to  weep — ^not  loudly  as 
most  children — but  with  the  silent  tears  of  advanced 
Jife.  The  mother  took  her  to  her  bosom',  and 
soothed  her. 

"  Do  take  the  child  away — Marian,"  said  Mr. 
Brandreth,  in  a  vexed  tone,  "  she  annoys  one  so 
much." 

Mrs.  Brandreth  looked  with  meek  reproach  at 
her  husband — "  Hush,  hush — you  forget,"  she 
answered,  imploringly,  still  pressing  her  little  girl 
closer  to  her  bosom,  where  the  tears  at  last  ceased. 
Stella  walked,  or  rather  crept,  to  her  father's  knee, 
and  said,  gently — 

*'  Papa,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  harm.  Forgive 
poor  Stella — she  is  blind  !" 

It  was  so — there  was  no  light  in  those  large, 
blue,  limpid  eyes,  that  were  lifted  s.o  meekly  to  the 
father's  face.  Six  years  had  the  little  child  looked 
on  the  beautiful  sky,  and  seen  the  flowers,  and  then 
a  shadow  grew  over  her  vision ;  gradually  it  dark- 
ened and  darkened,  and  the  world  grew  dimmer, 
until,  at  last,  she  saw  it  no  more.  Now,  all  the 
visible  earth  was  become  to  her  like  a  scene  once 
beheld  in  a  dream,  and  then  shut  out  forever.  Yet, 
but  for  an  uneasy  wandering  of  the  eyes,  no  one 
•  could  have  told  that  those  beautiful  blue  orbs  were 
.sightless.  The  sweet  face  wore,  at  times,  that 
peculiar  mournful  look  which  the  blind  always 
have,  but  this  was  the  only  outward  token  of  the 
affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  her.  Affliction  it 
could  hardly  be  called,  for  the  child  scarcely  felt  it 
.  as  such ;  her  blindness  had  come  on  so  gradually, 
that  Stella  had  become  accustomed  to  her  helpless 
condition.  And,  besides,  from  her  very  infancy  the 
child  had  been  quiet  and  thoughtful,  caring  little 
for  the  sports  attractive  to  her  age ;  as  if  with  a 
fore-shadowing  of  how  soon  she  was  to  be  deprived 
of  them.  Gentle  and  subdued  she  was,  as  became 
.  her  helpless  condition  ;  it  seemed  as  if  He,  who 
knew  how  dependent  her  whole  life  must  be  on  the 
afl!ection  of  others,  had  endowed  her  with  that  irre- 
sistible beauty  which  wins  love,  and  the  meek 
spirit  which  preserves  it. 

But  now  Stella  hardly  felt  her  darkness,  so  illu- 
minated was  it  by  the  light  of  a  mother's  love. 
More  than  her  own  life,  more  than  her  handsome 
frank-hearted  boy — nay,  more  even  than  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  did  Mrs.  Brandreth  cling  to  her 
blind  child ;  with  a  passionate  fervor,  an  all-absorb- 
ing love,  that  atoned  to  Stella  for  the  loss  of  the 
blessed  gift  of  sight.  'Perhaps  her  own  delicate 
health  made  this  love  more  intense,  from  the  feel- 
ing that  she  would  not  always  be  with  her  darling, 
to  cherish  her  in  her  heart's  core,  and  shield  her 
there  from  all  contact  with  the  rouffh  world  which 
the  poor  stricken  one  was  so  ill  fitted  to  brave. 

The  mother  knew  well  that  every  year  which 
unfolded,  in  new  beauty,  Stella's  mind  and  person, 
drew  her  own  life  nearer  towards  its  close.  At 
last,  when  StoUa  and  Edmund  still  lingered  on  the 
Torge  of  childhood,  the  mother  was  called  away. 
Gently,  not  rudely,  came  the  summons,  and  yet  it 


was  sudden— jnst  as  an  autumn  leaf  flutters  and 
flutters  until  it  drops  at  once  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Brandreth  die — even  before  her 
husband,  who,  all-unconscious  of  danger,  was  on  a 
journey,  could  reach  his  home,  the  wife  whom  he 
had  sincerely  loved,  thongh  hardly  with  the  ten- 
derness meet  for  her  gentle  nature,  had  passed 
away.  So  swiftly  came  the  angel  of  death,  that 
the  mother  had  hardly  time  to  bless  her  two  babes, 
and  commend  poor  Stellaito  her  brother's  care,  in 
a  charge  that  lingered  on  the  boy's  memory  from 
youth  to  old  age.  Then,  worn  out  with  pain,  she 
kept  silence,  and  lay  with  closed  eyes,  still  holding 
fast  the  little  hands  of  her  daughter,  the  thought 
of  whose  desolation  troubled  her  spirit,  even  on  the 
threshold  of  paradise.  It  was  night,  and  the  wearied 
child  laid  her  head  on  the  pUlow  and  slept.  Mrs. 
Brandreth 's  elder  sister  and  tender  nurse  wished  to 
remove  her,  but  the  mother  would  not  suflfer  it. 

"  Do  not  wake  her,"  she  whispered,  faintly— 
"  let  my  darling  sleep— I  have  kissed  her  and  said 
good-night — ^a  long  good-night— until  comes  the 
eternal  morning ;  let  her  sleep."    •    •    •    •    • 

No  more  words  passed  through  those  white  line. 
Once  or  twice  the  eyes  opened  and  rested  lovingly, 
lingeringly  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child ;  then 
they  cl(»ed  forever !  When  morning  came,  another 
spirit  had  entered  the  gates  of  heaven.  Silently, 
and  without  tears,  the  sister  unclosed  Stella's  warm 
fingers  from  those  that  stifiened  round  them,  and 
bore  her  away,  still  sleeping. 

Wildly  and  resolutely  the  child  strove  to  return 
to  her  mother.  Her  darkened  eyes  could  not  see 
the  change  of  death,  therefore  she  did  not  believe 
in  its  reality.  An  hour  before  she  had  heard  the 
voice,  had  felt  the  hand;  both  were  the  same, 
though  feeble ;  she  could  not  comprehend  that  one 
short  sleep  had  parted  her  mother  from  her.  So 
clinging  to  her  twin-brother,  Stella  came  and  stood 
by  the  dead ;  she  called,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

"Where  is  she,  where  is  shel"  cried  the  de- 
spairing child. 

Edmund  guided  his  sister's  hand  to  the  fingers 
that  had  held  hers  while  life  lasted ;  their  marble 
coldness  made  her  start,  and  cling,  trembling,  to 
her  brother's  neck. 

"Edmund — I  cannot  see — ^tell  me  how  she 
looks,"  fearfully  whispered  Stella. 

"  White — still — with  closed  eyes  and  parted  lips 
— oh,  mother!  mother!  it  is  not  you!"  and  the 
boy  burst  into  tears. 

"  No,  my  children,"  said  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth, who  stood  behind  them.  "  Edmund — Stella 
— I  will  tell  you  what  she  is  now — a  white-robed, 
glorious  angel  at  the  footstool  of  Grod's  throne — a 
voice  forever  singing  his  praise — a  spirit  pure  and 
perfect,  though  we  know  not  what  form  she  bears 
in  heaven,  save  that  it  is  in  God's  image,  and  must 
be  beautiful." 

And  in  the  stillness  of  the  death-chamber  that 
pious  and  gentle  woman  drew  the  orphans  of  her 
dead  sister  to  her  side  and  read  aloud  from  the  Holy 
Book,  the  words  that  speak  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven ; 
words  so  simple,  that  childhood  finds  in  them  no 
mystery  hard  to  be  understood— so  sublime,  that 
the  gray-haired  philosopher  may  feel  his  heart  glow 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  beara  within  his  frail 
mortal  frame  a  spirit  that  can  never  know  death ! 

The  children  listened,  standing  beside  the  clay 
of  their  mother ;  yet  even  then  they  thought  of  her 
no  longer  as  dead  on  earth,  bvfrmb  rejoicinff  in 
heaven.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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'*  Are  we  not  fonned,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar? 
Such  difference  without  discord  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds  in  which  all  spirits  shake, 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continnous  air."— Shkllbt. 

From  the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  Stella 
drooped  and  pined.  The  world  had  grown  all  dark 
to  the  motherless  child.  Her  wild  brother,  and 
her  cold,  reserved  father,  alike  strove  to  soflen  their 
natures  and  show  tenderness  to  the  helpless  one ; 
but  man  b  so  different  to  woman,  and  all  their 
kindness  atoned  not  for  the  love  of  her  who  was 
^one.  Edmund  remembered  well  his  mother's  dy- 
ing injunction,  and  many  a  time  he  left  the  field 
sports,  of  which  he  was  so  passionately  fond,  to 
come  and  talk  with  his  sister,  and  lead  her  into  the 
beautiful  forest,  where  she  could  hear  the  birds' 
songs  and  be  made  glad  with  the  gladness  of  nature. 
But  nothing  could  ^together  remove  the  perpetual 
sadness  which  now  darkened  the  face  of  the  blind 
girl.  Excluded  from  the  pleasures  of  childhood, 
hers  passed  away  like  a  sorrowful  dream.  She 
grew  up,  living  within  herself,  in  a  world  of  her 
own  imagining,  over  which  death  hung,  like  an 
eternal  shadow,  a  mysterious  woe  which  she  could 
not  fathom,  and  which  yet  haunted  her  like  a  spec- 
tre. The  remembered  touch  of  that  icy  hand  made 
her  shudder  in  her  dreams ;  it  was  all  she  knew  of 
the  great  change.  Her  mind,  undiverted  from  the 
past  by  any  charms  of  the  present,  became  dead  to 
all  outward  impressions,  and  alive  only  to  imagina- 
tion, and  most  of  all  to  memory. 

Thus,  in  this  dreamy  state  of  mind,  the  blind  girl 
insensibly  passed  from  childhood  into  girlhood.  She 
had  attained  the  age  of  which  poets  write  as  sweet- 
est of  all,  when  the  bud  is  just  opening  into  a  flower, 
and  life  is  in  its  hopeful  spring.  How  litUe  do 
these  said  poets  know  that  this  is  the  saddest  age 
of  all.  What  woman  would  ever  wish  to  be  again 
**  sweet  sixteen  1"  Childhood's  life  is  a  never-end 
ing  present,  a  contented  dwelling  on  what  is  best 
and  pleasantest  now,  without  memory  to  sharpen 
the  past,  or  anxiety  to  darken  the  future.  But  with 
youth,  soon— oh,  how  soon !  comes  the  thirst  for 
something  more — the  bitter,  unsatisfied  yearning 
afler  vague  happiness,  some  glorious  ideal  of  human 
felicity,  the  same  in  all,  yet  varied  in  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  dififerent  minds  in  which  it  abides.  One 
dreams  of  wealth,  another  of  gayety,  another — alas 
for  her !— of  love ;  and  so  the  young  creatures  go 
on  restlessly  seeking  to  fathom  their  newly-awa- 
kened thoughts  and  feelings;  and,  knowing  not 
their  own  hearts,  nor  yet  life,  they  wander  about, 
blindly  dazzled  or  groping  in  darkness,  until  the 
waking  comes  from  that  troubled  dream,  and  they 
enter  on  the  reality,  the  true  life  of  heart  and  soul, 
for  which  woman  was  made. 

Stella  entered  upon  girlhood  with  few  or  none  of 
the  buoyant  hopes  of  most  young  maidens.  She 
saw  not  beauty,  and  love  was  to  her  only  a  name 
that  brought  to  her  the  memory  of  her  mother — the 
sele  love  she  had  ever  known.  Always  thought- 
ful, she  lived  more  than  ever  within  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  her  own  soul — her  only  world.  But  that 
world  now  became  peopled  with  deeper  and  wilder 
fancies ;  every  day  new  chords  were  touched  in  her 
heart,  the  mysterious  harmonies  of  which  she  could 
scarcely  understand.  She  lo^d  to  be  alone ;  in 
winter  she  listened  to  the  wind  until  she  almost  fan- 
cied it  .talked  with  her;  in  summer,  she  sat  for 
hoars  ia  the  still,  silent  sunshine,  and  thought  of 
heaven,  of  the  txote  when  she  should  go  wither. 


and  see  her  mother,  with  eyes  no  longer  darkened. 
Then  a  warble— a  perfume  would  bring  back  the 
dreaming  girl  to  earth,  and  she  would  think  how 
sweet  the  world  must  be  to  others,  and  droop  her 
head,  and  weep  that  she  was  blind. 

One  gift  atoned  to  Stella,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  loss  of  sight,  and  that  was,  a  soul  to  which 
music  was  as  its  very  breath.  Her  voice  had  those 
deep,  low  tones  that  thrill  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart ;  not  a  clear,  musical,  gladsome  warble,  but 
a  voice  that  spoke  of  mind,  of  feeling,  of  passion, 
such  as  came  from  no  angel's  lips,  but  from  a 
woman's  heart.  We  once  heard,  and  from  one  too 
who  spoke  and  thought  well,  the  saying — '*  One 
must  always  love  a  woman  who  sings  sweetly ;" 
and  Stella's  was  a  voice  not  to  be  adm&ed,  perhaps, 
but  to  be  loved,  as  coming  from  a  heart  as  pure  and 
beautiful  and  sincere  as  itself.  But  now  this  lovely 
voice,  was  only  to  her  as  the  means  wherebv  she 
poured  out  tliat  overfiowing  heart  in  a  river  of  mel- 
ody; sitting,  Ophelia-like,  for  hours  and  hours 
chanting  '*  snatches  of  old  songs"  and  running  her 
fingers  over  that  sweetest  of  home  friends,  the  fire- 
side piano,  in  harmonious  revealings.  And  when, 
day  by  day,  the  vague  sadness  of  aimless  and  unsat- 
isfied youth  grew  upon  her,  the  blind  girl  still  clung 
to  her  ever  mournful  strains,  that  made  her  feel  less 
the  weight  of  her  solitude. 

There  are  in  life  crises,  distinct  and  vivid,  on 
which  we  can  look  back  and  feel  that  they  have 
colored  our  whole  destiny  ;  can  say,  but  for  that 
one  year — one  week — one  day,  how  different  would 
all  have  been.  Silently,  unconsciously  are  we  swept 
on  towards  these  moments,  which  lie  like  hills, 
placed  here  and  there,  from  whose  top  we  can  see 
our  whole  life,  like  a  panorama,  stretched  out  before 
us ;  and  know  that  but  for  such  and  such  events  we 
should  not  have  felt  and  been  as  we  are.  Chance, 
fatality,  are  the  words  on  the  lips  of  the  wise  proud 
man,  in  explanation  of  this ;  but  the  humble,  loving 
spirit  looks  higher  for  the  unveiling  of  these  marvels 
which  pass  worldly  wisdom. 

Thus,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  blind  girl  to 
the  boundary  of  that  golden  shadow  which  over- 
hangs human  life,  and  ever  has  done  so  since  the 
time  when  the  first  created  one  wooed  the  mother 
of  all  men,  in  the  twilight  of  paradise.  Once,  and 
once  only,  can  come  this  sunny  cloud  over  mortal 
life.  Man  may  love  twice,  thrice — nay,  even 
woman's  constancy  may  know  the  freshness  of 
early  fancy,  or  the  calm  peace  of  healed  affections ; 
but,  be  it  first  or  last,  every  man  and  woman  has, 
or  has  had,  some  love  supreme  to  which  all  others 
are  as  nothing.  And  this  is  the  immortality  of 
love ;  falsehood,  or  death,  or  change,  may  intervene ; 
the  wounded  heart  may  be  healed,  the  fickle  vow 
forgotten  in  other  and  higher  ones,  but  no  other 
feelings  can  ever  be  exactly  the  same.  It  is  the 
idealization  of  love,  which  happens  but  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  which  each  young  life  that  enters  earth 
renews  in  itself,  thus  making  an  ever  fresh  eternity 
of  love. 

Some  inexplicable  whim  allured  the  retired  and 
studious  Mr.  Brandreth  from  his  )iome  ;  and  he  set 
ofiT  to  travel  on  the  continent,  taking  with  him  his 
daughter.  Wearily  did  the  blind  girl  ask  to  be  left 
in  peace  with  her  birds  and  flowers,  and  heavily  and 
fearfully  did  she  look  forward  to  entering  on  a 
world  that  could  bring  her  nought  but  pain.  Stella 
did  not  know  that  the  silken  thread  of  her  destiny 
was  insensibly  drawing  her  towards  him  who  was 
to  lighten  its  burthen,  and  make  all  joy  and  sunshine 
io  her.    Thus  it  was  that  she  met  him.        ^ 
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As  a  man  of  adenoe  and  learning,  Mr^  Brandreth 
had  the  entr^  eTerywhere  among  the  gifted,  and 
the  patrODS  of  such.  Thither  he  also  carried  his 
bKnd  daaghter,  perhaps  because  he  thought  to 
please  her,  for  he  was  a  kind  father,  in  the  main, 
and  perhaps  becanse  he  liked  to  see  many  eyes  rest- 
ing with  admiration  on  the  beautiful  English  girl, 
and  to  hear  praises  of  her  glorious  voice.  Rarely 
was  it  that  Stella  suffered  this  gift  to  be  shown 
forth ;  |)ut,  on  one  night,  wearied  of  herself,  of  sol- 
itade,  of  society,  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and 
sang,  with  her  whole  soul  in  the  music. 

**  Who  is  she  who  sang  ?"  said  a  clear,  low-toned, 
manly  vdice,  whose  pleasant  English  tones  ran 
through  the  Babel  of  French,  Italian,  and  German 
tongues  that  filled  the  saloon,  and  pierced  to  the 
acute  ears  of  the  blind  girl.  The  answer  was  inau- 
dible to  her,  but  then  she  heard  the  same  pleasant 
Toioe  again,  in  tones  that  were  much  fainter,  and 
had  a  mournful  emphasis. 

"  Poor  girl — ^poor  girl — ^I  had  a  sister  who  was 
blind.*' 

A  deep  crimson  flushed  l^tella's  cheek,  for  she 
-^as  ever  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her  misfortune ; 
but  that  sweet  and  compassionate  voice  healed  where 
it  wounded. 

As  she  lefl  the  piano,  the  blind  girl  felt  her  hand 
taken  by  that  of  a  stranger,  and  a  gentle  "  Suffer 
me  to  1^  you,"  fell  on  her  ear,  in  the  same  voice 
to  which  she  had  listened  before.  Ere  they  could 
find  Mr.  Brandreth,  the  stranger  had  time  to  ask 
and  claim  pardon,  as  a  countryman,  for  thus  address- 
ing one  unknown ;  and  by  declaring  his  name,  and 
speaking  of  some  mutual  friends,  he  .won  upon  even 
the  reserved  father.  All  that  evening,  Philip  Ar- 
my tage  sat  by  the  side  of  the  blind  girl,  who  felt 
her  heart  warm  to  the  sound  of  an  English  voice 
in  that  far  land.  And  his  was  so  sweet,  and,  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  had  such  a  pitying  softness,  as  if 
he  thought  of  the  sister  he  had  mentioned.  No 
wonder  that  when  sleep  came  over  poor  Stella's 
dimmed  eyes,  that  voice  haunted  her  in  her  dreams. 

Philip  Army  tage  was  that  darling  hero  of  nov- 
elists, that  Pariah  of  real  life — a  poor  gentleman. 
Heir  to^an  old  uncle,  who  would  marry  and  thwart 
the  hopes  of  the  nephew  he  had  educated  with  all 
the  luxuries  and  expectations  of  wealth,  young 
Armytaffe,  at  twenty-five,  was  thrown  like  a  stray 
sea- weed  on  the  ocean  of  the  world,  with  manners, 
mind,  and  education  thai  only  made  him  feel  more 
keenly  his  changed  position.  He  experienced  to 
the  full  how  differently  the  world  looks  on  a  bar- 
onet's heir  and  a  nobleman's  secretary ;  even  the 
fine  gentlemanly  bearing  and  richly-gifted  mind, 
which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  him,  were 
almost  thought  to  add  to  the  category  of  his  imper- 
fections now. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  changed  fortunes, 
'  Philip  Armytage  ought,  in  order  to  become  a  true 
novel  hero,  to  have  grown  cold,  sarcastic,  haughty, 
misanthropic ;  but  he  very  wisely  did  no  such  thing. 
A  good  mother — that  guardian  angel  of  a  boy's  life 
— had  better  trained  her  fatherless  and  only  son. 
Philip's  mind  and  principles  were  too  well  regulated 
for  one  blast  of  misfortune  to  wither  the  flowers, 
and  cause  ill  weeds  to  spring  up  rampant  in  the 
garden  of  his  heart.  That  heart  was  disappointed, 
but  not  chilled  or  soured ;  he  did  not  scorn  or  rail 
at  the  world,  but  strove,  like  a  true  hero,  to  brave 
its  frowns,  and  wait  patiently  until  his  own  firm 
will  and  endurance  should  earn  for  him  what  for- 
tane  had  denied.  Philip  Armytage  was  not  perfect 
— ^who  on  earth  ever  was?  but  his  foibles  nevaf 


amounted  to  vices ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  had 
learned  wisdom,  and  bade  fair  to  become,  if  he  were 
not  akead^,  a  talented  and  good  man.  Thus  fu 
we  have  spoken  of  the  mind  of  Philip  Armjrtage  ; 
reversing  the  general  order,  and  putting  foremoet 
what  is  indeed  the  highest.  Of  his  face  and  per- 
son, we  may  now  say,  that  both  were  pleasing  to 
a  lady's  eve ;  he  was  certainly  not  an  Apollo,  but 
he  was  tali,  graceful,  and  looked,  moved,  spoke  like 
a  gentleman.  Such  was  he  whom  destiny — what 
can  such  things  be  but  destiny  t — threw  in  the  way 
of  the  young,  beautiful,  blind  girl,  whose  lonely 
dreaming  heart  yearned  for  an  ideal  round  which  to 
hang,  as  a  garland,  all  its  flowers  of  love  and  fancy. 
And  rare  as  the  fact  Ib  in  the  history  of  most 
maidens'  hearts,  in  this  case  the  shrine  was  one 
worthy  to  receiv'e  that  purest  and  holiest  sacrifice, 
a  woman's  first  love.  If  this  love  be  so  powerful 
that  it  is  sometimes  unchanged — always  remem- 
bered— to  old  age,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
those  on  whom  outward  impressions  can  have  no 
influence,  whom  outward  beauty  cannot  lure  to 
fickleness !  how  intense — how  all-engrossing  must 
be  the  love  of  the  blind ! 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Amor  che  nullo  amato  amor  peijdona 
Mi  prese,  del  costui  placer  si  forte 
Che  come  vedi,  ancer  noo  m'  abbandona." — Dantb. 

"  Love,  that  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please  so  strong 
That  as  thou  seest,  even  yet  it  doth  remain." 

The  wise  ones  of  the  earth  may  ridicule  love's 
mysterious  sympathies,  as  they  do  the  stories  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions,  but  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  both,  or  so  much  pains  need  not  and  would 
not  be  taken  to  prove  them  to  be  false.  How  was 
it,  then,  that  before  Stella  and  Philip  Armytage  had 
met  half  a  dozen  times,  they  began  to  feel  and  to  talk 
like  old  friends  ?  What  was  that  strange  sympathy 
which  made  the  very  words  he  uttered  appear  to 
her  as  if  she  tad  heard  them  before  in  some  dim 
dream — as  if  she  had  thought  his  thoughts  long' 
before?  And  what  was  it  that  caused  Philip 
Armytage,  who  had  basked  all  his  life  in  the  smOe 
of  woman,  to  feel  an  irresistible  charm  in  gazing  on 
the  sweet  face  of  the  poor  blind  girl,  who,  as  yet 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  invisible  tie  between 
them,  treated  him  with  the  frank  regard  of  a  young 
sister  towards  a  dear  brother? 

Most  welcome  is  the  society  of  a  countryman  to 
those  who  are  travelling  abroad  ;  and  Stella  thought 
it  was  this  reason  that  made  Philip's  presence  so 
grateful  to  her.  Then,  too,  he  was  so  gentle,  and 
talked  to  her  of  his  lost  sister,  blind  like  herself, 
until  she  felt  that  blindness  to  be  less  pain.  He 
read  to  her,  and  thus  opened  a  new  world  to  her 
view ;  his  high  and  cultivated  intellect  drawing  out 
the  hidden  treasures  of  hers,  and  his  early  ripened 
judgment  guiding  her,  until  she  awoke  from  the 
vague,  idle  dreams  of  girlhood  unto  a  better  and 
brighter  life.  Yet  all  this  while  no  words  of  love 
passed  between  ihem. 

For  weeks,  months,  their  life  was  a  long  dream 
of  happiness,  so  sweet,  that  neither  thought  of  the 
waking.  By  slow  degrees  the  truth  dawned  on 
Philip  Armytage,  and  he  knew  that  he,  over  whose 
heart  light  fancies  before  had  swept  like  a  summer 
wind,  now  loved,  for  the  first  time,  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  And  who  was  the  object  of  this 
passionate  love?  A  blind  girl,  whose  helplessneos 
made  her  only  the  dearer ;  for  what  is  so  sweet  to 
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nroiid  man  as  the  seiiBe  of  protection  ?  Often  when 
rhilip  sat  and  listened  to  her  voice,  or  looked  on  her 
fragile  loveliness,  as  she  clung  to  his  guiding  arm, 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  only  take  her  in  his  hearths 
core,  and  shield  her  there  from  every  breath  of  sor- 
row, what  bliss  it  would  be !  And  Uien  he  remem- 
bered himself— poor,  friendless  as  he  was,  how 
dared  he  love  her!    And  so  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Had  Philip  Armytage  guessed  that  Stella  would 
learn  to  love  him,  he  would  have  flown  from  the 
spot  rather  than  thus  have  brought  sorrow  upon 
her.  He  was  too  honorable,  knowing  his  own  pov- 
erty, to  steal  into  a  girl's 'heart,  whose  hand  he 
hoped  not  to  claim.  Stella  was  so  different  from 
any  woman  he  had  ever  met ;  her  manner  towards 
him  was  so  frank,  so  open,  with  npt  a  shadow  of 
disguise  in  her  simple,  truthful  *80ul,  that  Philip 
thought  sho  regarded  him  only  as  a  friend,  and 
never  by  one  word  did  he  overstep  the  limits  of  that 
friendship.  And  Stella,  in  her  unworldly  and  inno- 
cent nature,  had  deceived  herself  likewise.  It  was 
not  until  he  came  to  tell  her  that  he  must  soon 
depart  with  the  noble  lord  who  hired  his  services, 
that  Stella  knew  how  dearly  she  loved  Philip  Ar^ 
mytage. 

But  with  that  knowledge  came  thronging  a  host 
of  maidenly  feelings — not  pride,  nor  yet  shame — 
why  should  she  blush,  that  in  loving  him  she  had 
loved  goodness,  and  talent,  and  everything  that 
ennobles  man?  but  painful  reserve  and  si^ness, 
which  must  now  be  hidden  from  sight.  How  little 
the  poor  blind  girl  knew  how. to  conceal  aught! 
Yet,  in  a  few  hours  of  anguish,  she  learned  more 
than  in  her  whole  life,  and  when  Philip  came  next 
day  to  bid  her  adieu,  he  was  almost  startled  by  the 
change  in  her.  The  wavering  color  on  her  cheek 
had  settled  into  a  deadly  paleness ;  and  there  was  a 
womanly  calmness  in  her  manner,  but  not  the  girl- 
ish freedom  of  old. 

A  wild  thought  of  sweet  agony  shot  through 
Philip's  brain — did  she  then  love  himt  But  no; 
there  was  no  tremulousness  in  the  lip,  no  blush,  no 
tear.     It  could  not  be. 

They  talked  long  and  calmly  of  his  proposed 
journey— -of  Italy,  whither  he  was  going,  of  the 
time  passed  here  so  pleasantly,  of  the  chances  how 
and  where  they  might  again  meet. 

^'  I  shall  hear  of  you,  sometimes,'*  said  Philip, 
io  that  old,  old  parting  sentence,  '*  and  you  will 
think  of  me  now  and  then,  Stella?"  It  was  at  her 
own  particular  wish  that  he  bad  called  her  by  her 
sweet  Christian  name. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Stella, "  I  shall  not  forget  how 
many  dull  hours  you  have  made  pleasant ;  I  shall 
ever  remember  your  kindness,  your  pity,  to  one  like 
me." 

'*  You  pain  me  by  speaking  thus,"  Philip  said, 
aAer  a  panse,  during  which  his  heart  beat  so  vio- 
lently that  he  vainly  tried  to  make  his  voice  seem 
calm. 

**I  am  sorry;  then  I  will  say  no  more  about 
myself,  and  only  thank  you  very  much  for  all  you 
have  been  to  me,"  returned  Stella,  with  something 
of  her  smile  of  old. 

Philip  Armytage  rose—he  lingered  over  the  last 
adieu.  He  held  her  hand  and  looked  at  her  as  if 
to  imprint  every  feature  of  that  beautiful  face  in  his 
memory.  Alas  for  the  blind*girl,  who  could  not  see 
what  a  world  of  love  was  revealed  in  his  gaze! 
With  a  voice,  -vhose  tremulousness  went  to  Stella's 
very  heart,  he  said.  Farewell !  lifted  her  hand  half- 
way to  his  lips,  and  relinquished  it  without  the  so- 
kmged-for  kiss,  and  departed. 


He  had  scarcely  croesed  the  threshed  when  he 
remembered  Mr.  Brandreth,  whose  cold  but  always 
courteous  welcome  had  never  failed  him,  and  surely 
merited  some  adieu.  Philip  returned ;  he  had  not 
meant  to  seek  Stella  again,  for  her  silent  iarewell ' 
had  pained  him,  but  he  heajd  a  low  wailing  in  tho 
room  where  he  had  left  her,  and  came  near.  There, 
weeping  with  a  passionate  vehemence  that  shook 
her  slight  frame,  knelt  the  blind  girl,  her  head 
bowed,  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together. 

**  My  mother — my  Philip---both  gone — I  am  all 
alone  now,"  she  murmured  in  accents  of  thrilling 
sorrow. 

Philip  forgot  everything  except  that  he  loved  and 
was  beloved.  He  darted  forward  and  knelt  beside 
her. 

''  No,  not  alone,  my  Stella— star  of  my  life— my 
only  beloved,"  he  cried,  lavishing  upon  her  the 
passionate  epithets  that  love  teaches.  '*I  will 
never  leave  you,  my  heart's  darUng — my  beautiful 
— ^more  to  me  than  ail  the  v;orld!"  he  continued, 
while  his  arms  encircled  his  treasure,  and  she 
trembling,  almost  (ioubting  the  joyful  certainty, 
could  only  weep.    He  asked  her  why  she  did  so. 

<*  Because  I  am  unworthy  of  you — ^I,  so  ignorant 
— so  young,  and  blind." 

'*!  will  be  your  eyes,  my  dearest!"  cried  the 
lover,  kissing  the  blue-veined  lids  that  drooped  over 
those  poor  sightless  orbs,  as  with  the  most  tender 
and  earnest  assurances,  he  told  Stella  all — how  her 
sweetness  and  child-like  simplicity  had  awakened 
his  deepest  love — how  he  had  struggled  against  it, 
and,  finally,  how  he  had  found  out  his  error,  and 
was  resolved,  in  despite  of  ill-fortune,  pride,  poverty, 
to  ask  her  for  his  own.  And  so  thev  plighted  their 
faith  one  to  the  other ;  the  blind  girl  and  her  lover. 
Ooo  hour — almost  one  momenta—had  changed  their 
fate  through  hfe. 

Philip  Armytage  went  home  full  of  deep  thought. 
His  step  was  /irmer,  his  carriage  loftier,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  lonely  man^he  was  the 
guardian  of  another's  happinessr— the  object  of 
^woman's  priceless  love.  He  had  not  only  to  think 
of  himself,  but  of  her  who  trusted  him — who  placed 
her  fate  in  his  keeping.  ,  Since  yesterday,  his  whole 
thoughts  were  changed ;  even  his  worldly  prospects 
seemed  brighter  now  that  Stella  loved  him,  and 
that  his  fortimes  mieht  one  day  be  linked  with 
hers.  Poverty  looked  dim  in  the  distance ;  he  felt 
a  proud  consciousness  of  his  own  powers ;  it  seemed 
that  he  could  brave  all  things— do  all  things,  if 
Stella  might  one  day  be  his  wife.  The  glamor  of 
love  overspread  all  he  looked  upon ;  and  with  these 
delicious  feelings,  Philip  Armytage,  before  he 
slept,  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, asking  Stella's  hand. 

It  was  refused ! — ^The  father,  though  not  unkind, 
was  firm.  He  regretted  his  own  error  in  not  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  end  of  such  a  friendship,  and  cour- 
teously, but  resolutely,  refused  to  sanction  a  mar- 
riage or  even  betrothal,  so  wild  and  imprudent. 

The  lover  read  the  cold,  the  formal  epistle 
through  twice,  before  he  commrehended  it  clearly ; 
it  came  like  ice  upon  fire.  The  sensible,  rightr 
minded  Philip  Armytage  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  sweet,  bewildering  love-dream.  Yet, 
there  the  words  were — freezing  and  plain — **  that 
a  man  without  riches  should  never  be  the  husband 
of  Stella  Brandreth. ' '  His  spirit  sank  within  him ; 
he  covered  his  face,  and  the  burning  teaxB,  so  sel- 
dom wrung  from  manhood,  stole  through  his  fingers. 
How  well  he  loved  the  poor  blind  girl! 

Night  found  him  stUl  pacing  his  chamber  in 
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utter  desolation  of  heart.  Then  he  yearned  once 
more  to  look  upon  the  face  of  her  he  lored.  He 
longed  to  tell  Stella  that  he  had  not  forsaken  her 
—that  he  would  never  love  any  but  her.  Under 
cover  of  darkness  he  stole  to  her  home— Ksrept 
along  the  grass  to  the  window  of  the  room  where 
he  and  Stella  had  so  often  sat ;  the  light,  through 
the  half-drawn  curtains,  showed  him  that  she  was. 
there  and  alone.  From  the  deep  sadness  of  her 
hee  and  attitude  he  guessed  that  she  knew  all. 
Philip  touched  the  window — it  was  a  little  way 
open,  and  in  a  moment  he  stood  by  her  side. 

Long  and  mournful  was  the  conference  between 
the  two ;  but  when  Philip  spoke  of  his  departure 
for  Italy,  the  girl's  sorrow  amounted  almost  to 
agony. 

"  Philip— Philip,  do  not  leave  me,"  she  cried, 
imploringly — **  I  was  so  desolate  before  you  came ; 
you  only  brought  light  and  joy  to  the  poor  blind 
girl.  No  one  has  loved  me  but  you,  since  my 
mother  died.  Philip,  I  shall  die  too,  if  I  lose  you. 
Forsake  me  not — ^take  me  with  you  ;  as  your  wife 
I  shall  fear  nothing — shall  regret  nothing. '* 

Poor  Stella!  she  knew  so  little  of  the  world, 
and  she  was  so  young — hardly  more  than  a  child 
in  years,  and  a  child  in  simplicity.  All  that  she 
felt  was  the  anguish  of  losing  him  who  was  the 
only  one  who  made  life  precious  to  her.  She 
clung  around  his  neck,  and  besought  him  to  stay,  in 
spite  of  her  father— of  every  one. 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  struggle  in  the  young 
man's  bosom ;  but  the  right  triumphed  at  last.  He 
would  not  commit  so  grievous  a  sin  as  to  bring  sor- 
row and  poverty  on  the  innocent  creature  who 
trusted  him,  by  wedding  her  against  her  father's 
will. 

"  Stella,  dearest,"  he  said, "  you  do  not  know 
what  you  ask — we  must  part  for  a  while.  There 
never  comes  a  blessing  on  disobedience ;  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  steal  a  child  from 
her  father's  arms,  even  if  I  loved  her  as  my 
heart's  blood— and  thus  love  I  you,  my  own 
Stella." 

A  deep  flush  of  womanly  shame  crossed  the 
girl's  face.  She  drew  herself  from  her  lover's 
arms,  and  stood  upright. 

"  I  have  been  wrong,  Philip— I  have  forgotten 
what  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  father,  to  you ;  for- 
give me— I  am  very  ignoran. — you  are  wiser  and 
better  than  I.  Forget  all  this,  and  only  remember 
that  I  am  blind  and  lonely,  with  no  one  to  love  me 
but  you.  Go,  you  are  right ;  I  will  strive  to  be 
content  in  thinking  how  little  I  deserved  to  be 
loved  so  well  by  one  like  you." 

Philip  used  all  the  sweet  language  of  a  lover,  to 
sooth  and  cheer  her.  He  told  her  that  he  would 
struggle  for  life  and  death,  to  gain  that  wealth 
which  would  enable  him  to  win  her — that  she  was 
so  young — that  nothing  was  impossible  to  love, 
and  it  might  only  be  a  few  years  before  he  could 
boldly  come  and  claim  his  bride. 

*'  I  ask  no  promise,  but  I  trust  your  love,  my 
Stella ;  you  will  not  doubt  mine  1" 

*'  Never, never,"  murmured  the  girl.  "But  I 
need  not  say  farewell  now ;  you  will  come  once 
more?"  she  added,  trembling. 

Philip  promised,  for  his  patron  would  remain  yet 
a  week.  He  clasped  his  beloved  wildly  to  his 
heart,  leaped  through  the  window,  and  was  gone. 
For  an  hour  he  haunted  the  place,  until  he  saw 
Stella  at  the  window  ;  the  lamp  showed  him  her 
face,  pale,  sad,  and  composed ;  she  stayed  a  mo- 
ment to  breathe  the  cool  night  air,  and  then  turned 


away.    It  was  his  last  vision  of  the  beantifbl  blisd 
girl. 

When,  a  few  days  afler,  Philip  came  again  to 
the  house  where  he  had  been  so  welcome,  it  wa« 
deserted ;  the  Englishman  and  his  daughter  bad 
gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 

CHAPTEft  IV. 

"  How  happy  \k  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will. 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thoaeht. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 
This  man  is  freed-  from  servile  bands, 

or  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall, 
Lord  of  aimself,  tho'  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 

SiH  Henbt  Wottos'. 

Philip  Armttaoe  went  to  Italy,  a  weary- 
hearted,  disappointed  man.  He  had  loved — he 
loved  still ;  the  life  of  love  was  over ;  yet  its  mem- 
ory was  as  a  sweet  perfume,  that  would  not  depart. 
No  true,  earnest,  pure  love  can  ever  be  utterly  in 
vain.  Such  a  love  is  rarely  placed  on  an  unworthy 
object;  and  the  mere  act  of  loving  hallows  and 
elevates  the  soul.  If  death  takes  away  the  desire 
of  the  eyes,  who  shall  repine  at  having  loved,  and 
made  life  sweet  by  that  love,  while  it  lasted  ?  If, 
more  hard  to  bear  stiU,  comes  earthly  separation 
from  the  beloved — nay,  even  falsehood — still  the 
poor  lonely  one  has  not  loved  in  vain.  Why  do 
poets  rave  about  unhai>py  love  t  There  is  no  un- 
happiness  in  love,  if  it  be  sinless.  The  stricken 
heart  has  shetl  its  odors  like  a  flower ;  if  they  are 
wasted  or  cast  aside,  it  is  sad — ^but  still  they  have 
not  been  poured  out  in  vain,  they  have  perfumed 
the  air  around,  and  the  flower  has  lived  amid  the 
incense  it  made.  Again  we  say,  no  man  or  woman, 
who  loved  truly,  ever  loved  in  vain. 

And  Philip's  love  for  Stella  was  not  in  vain ;  it 
purified  his  heart ;  it  taught  him  his  own  strength ; 
It  nerved  to  energy  a  spirit  that  might  otherwise 
have  yielded  to  apathy.  In  the  thorny  path  of  life, 
even  the  strong-minded  Philip  Armytage  might 
have  sunk  in  despair  but  for  that  poor  little  way- 
side flower  which  had  brightened  his  way,  if  only 
for  a  time.  Love  for  a  virtuous  woman  is  man's 
best  armor  against  sin,  his  strongest  spur  to  exer- 
tion ;  and  thus,  when  Philip  awoke  from  his  dream 
of  love,  he  determined  resolutely  to  gain  the  reality 
of  it. 

He  saw  that  to  saunter  lazily  through  life,  as  the 
dependent  of  a  great  man,  would  not  be  the  way  to 
win  him  his  Stella ;  that  he  must  strive  to  enter 
some  profession  that  might  give  him  wealth  and  a 
position  in  society.  Yet  how,  without  means  of 
support,  was  he  to  attain  this  end?  How  live 
while  he  was  studying,  how  bear  the  expenses  of 
study  t  Many  a  time  did  he  ponder  over  this,  until 
he  was  niffh  unto  despair.  There  was  but  one 
chance,  and  to  that  he  bent  his  proud  spirit.  A 
greater  testimony  could  not  be  given  to  the  intense 
love  which  animated  him  to  exertion,  for  her  sake 
who  had  awakened  it. 

Philip  Armytage  came  to  England,  and,  unin- 
vited, crossed  the  threshold  of  the  uncle  whose  de- 
light he  had  been  in  boyhood,  and  from  whom  he 
had  parted  a  year  before,  if  not  in  anger,  at  least  in 
coolness ;  the  result  of  suffering,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  conscious  injustice  on  the  other.  He  did  what 
will  at  onee  stamp  him  as  no  hero  of  romance,  but 
yet  what  was,  in  itself,  the  greatest  heroism,  as  it 
cost  him  the  severest  struggle  of  his  life.  He 
asked  humbly,  and  as  a  favor,  that  his  uncle  would, 
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oat  of  bb  abmidaiit  weahh,  supply  him  with  a  pit- 
tance while  he  Btadied  for  the  bar,  pledging  himself, 
if  he  lived,  to  letom  the  loan. 

Sir  Philip  Heathoote  was  not  a  man  of  deep 
feelings,  yet  he  peiceiTed  at  onee  how  violently 
those  of  his  nephew  were  agitated  while  making 
this  request.  He  took  his  hand  kindly,  almost 
deprecatingly,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  dead 
sister  looked  at  him  out  of  her  son's  eyes,  re- 
poBching  him  for  the  caprice  which  had  brought 
rhilip  so  low. 

'<  Tell  me,  first,  why  you  are  thus  anxious  to  be- 
come a  barrister,  my  dear  boy  t"  said  the  old  man 
to  him. 

The  endearinff  expresdon,  and  somewhat  of  the 
love  of  former  days,  melted  away  all  Philip's  lin- 
gering pride.  He  told  his  uncle  why  he  wished 
advancement  m  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  one 
beloved. 

"It  is  foolish — ^very  foolish;  a  girl  so  young, 
and  blind  too !  What  sort  of  a  wife  will  she  make, 
think  you,  for  a  man  who  roust  struggle  with  the 
world?"  said  the  cautious  uncle. 

Philip's  pride  once  more  rose  up  in  his  heart. 
**  I  only  asked  if  you  will  show  me  this  kindness ; 
if  not,  I  will  depart,"  he  replied  coldly. 

"  I  must  consider,"  Sir  Philip  was  about  to  say, 
still  doubtful,  when  the  rustle  of  silks  announced 
the  old  man's  youn^,  beautiful,  worldly  wife,  and 
he  hastUy  grasped  his  nephew's  hand,  whispering 
— **  Not  a  word,  Philip,  you  shall  have  ail  you 
wish !"  There  was  much  good  in  the  old  baronet 
after  all. 

Philip  entered  on  his  new  career.  It  was  one 
from  which,  in  his  early  days  of  academic  honors, 
and  literary  pleasures,  he  would  have  shrunk  in 
disgust,  as  beinff  wearisome  and  dull ;  but  he  had 
now  a  preat  end  to  gain,  and  he  heeded  not  how 
uninvitmg  was  the  path  that  led  towards  it.  Month 
after  month  he  pored  over  dusty  law  folios,  until 
his  brain  grew  heated  and  weary ;  but  then  between 
hnn  and  the  page  would  float  Stella's  face,  with 
the  long  lashes  cast  down,  and  the  sweet  lips  that 
trembl^  with  every  change  of  feelinff,  as  rose- 
petals  with  the  breath  of  the  breeze.  In  the  day- 
time, when  mingling  with  the  hurrying  scenes  of 
the  tife  he  had  chosen,  that  image  grew  fainter ; 
but  when  at  night  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  spirit 
retired  within  itself,  deep  in  his  heart's  core  did 
Philip  cherish  the  memory  of  SteUa. 

As  months,  years  flew  on,  and  no  tidings  reached 
him,  this  memory  became  like  a  dream.  He  had 
no  due  whereby  to  trace  her,  and  even  if  he  had, 
what  could  it  have  availed?  StUl,  though  hope 
grew  less,  it  never  utterly  failed  him ;  he  could 
not  but  think  that  he  should  meet  her  again  one 
day,  and  no  other  love  ever  came  to  render  him 
fonretful  of  that  which  he  bore  towards  her. 

Thus  Philip  Armytage  went  on  his  way,  until 
his  brave  spirit  had  conquered  all  difficulties ;  and, 
no  longer  a  dependent  on  his  uncle's  kindness,  he 
took  his  stand  among  those  whose  eloquence  and 
talents  made  them  renowned  in  the  land.  How 
was  the  boyish  dreamer  changed,  and  become  the 
thoughtful,  high-hearted  man,  before  whose  intel- 
lect the  wisest  bowed,  and  upon  whose  eloquent 
tongue  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  rude  and  the 
gentle,  hung  spell-bound  with  equal  delight !  No 
diallow  sophistry,  no  underhand  double-dealinff 
ever  sullied  the  lips  or  disgraced  the  actions  or 
Philip  Armytage ;  ho  ever  stood  forward  for  truth 
and  lustioe.  He  showed  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
and  his,  strong,  clear  mind  was  never  warped  by 
or  prejudice. 


And  not  alone  at  the  bar  did  his  lame  make  ita 
way ;  but  his  fine  intellect  blossomed  anew  in  the 
sunshine  of  good  fortune.  His  darling  dream  from 
his  boyhood  was  realized — he  became  an  authw. 
The  voice  of  the  poet  went  forth  like  a  trumpet, 
sounding  aloud  for  the  just  and  right  cause ;  men 
listened  to  it,  and  woman's  lips  grew  eloquent  in 
praise  of  the  noble  spirit  that  was  ever  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  mercy.  His  son^  went  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  prove  what  the 
true  poet  ought  to  be^not  the  idle  rhymer,  the 
visionary  sentimentalist,  but  the  teacher  oif  all  high 
things,  the  voice  of  Grod  to  mankind,  leading  them 
to  a  purer  life,  and  himself  showing  the  wvy.  The 
man  of  ^nius  stands  forth  as  the  high  priest  of 
Divinity  itself,  before  whom  it  befits  him  to  ofier 
up,  not  only  the  first-firuits  of  his  intellect,  but  the 
continued  sweet  savor  of  a  life  high  and  pure,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  lore  he  teaches.  He  should 
realize  his  o\^  ideal,  and  be  what  he  strives  to  de- 
lineate. And  thus,  amidst  fame  and  high  fortune, 
was  Phihp  Armytage  the  eloquent  uphdder  of  vir- 
tue, the  scomer  of  vice,  the  earnest,  mnsio-breath- 
ing  poet,  the  noble  man. 

CHAPTER  y. 

"  In  the  unruffied  shelter  of  thy  love,  # 

My  bark  leaped  homewards  from  a  nigged  sea, 
And  forled  its  sails,  and  dropped  right  peacefully 
Hope's  anchor,  quiet  as  a  nested  dove." 

LOWKLL. 

Amono  the  many  whose  society  was  pleasant  to 
Philip  ArmjTtage,  as  his  was  to  them,  stood  fore- 
most an  aged  couple,  who,  united  late  in  life, 
spent  their  childless  old  age  in  pleasing  themselves 
with  dl  that  was  good  and  beautiful  around.  Mrs. 
Lyie  was  one  of  those  few  women  who  know  how 
to  '*  grow  old  gracefully,"  and  are  as  winning  and 
lovely  in  their  decay  as  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening  feding  into  the  gray  of  night.  None  of 
the  sourness  and  cold-heartedness  of  age  was  in 
her  gentle  nature ;  she  did  not  turn  away  from  the 
young  and  ardent,  but  rather  clung  to  them,  and 
encouraged  them.  She  loved  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful ;  she  filled  her  pretty  heme  with  pictures,  and 
statues,  and  books,  so  that  to  enter  it  was  like  com- 
ing into  a  sweet  garden  of  fancy,  in  which  the  con- 
tinual perfume  of  a  craoeful  and  elegant  mind  per- 
vaded all  things.  And  about  this  pleasant  home 
moved  its  gentle  possessor,  with  her  low  voice,  her 
kind  manner,  and  her  face  still  beautifid  even  in  age, 
from  the  sweet  expression  it  wore.  Hither  she 
welcomed  many  of  those  who  were  rising  or  risen 
in  art  and  literature,  rejoicing  with  the  fortunate, 
cheering  the  doubtful,  encouraging  the  struggling, 
and  sympathizing  with  all,  and  wjih  none  more 
than  with  Philip  Armytage. 

One  day  the  young  barrister  came  thither,  to  see 
Mrs.  Lylo.  The  eentle  old  lady  was  in  her  flower- 
garden  ;  she  loved  her  ftowers  so  much,  as  indeed 
she  loved  everything  in  which  was  a  shadow  of  the 
beautiful — and  Philip  was  shown  into  an  inner 
room,  where  she  received  her  favorite  guests.  A 
pleasant,  cheerful  room  it  was ;  with  its  antique* 
furniture,  its  crimson  walls,  firom  which  looked  the 
sweet  heads  of  Rafl%ielle,  and  the  sofi-eyed  Madon- 
nas of  Guide,  beside  the  pure  outlines  of  Fiaxman's 
marble  bas-reliefs,  with  its  painted  windows, 
throagh  which  the  sunlight  struggled  quaintly, 
giving  an  air  of  dreaminess  and  mystery  to  the 
whole. 

Philfp  Ann3rtage  half  entered,  but  stayed  his  feet, 
for  the  room  was  not  unoccupied.  At  the  Airther- 
end,  a  lady  sat  reading.    From  her  slight  but  rounded 
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figure  she  seemed  in  the  meridian  of  womanhood ; 
her  hce  was  tnnied  away,  but  Philip  looked  in  ad- 
miration at  the  graceful  outline  of  her  cheek,  and 
her  Grecian  shaped  head,  round  which  soft  golden 
hair  was  braided,  contrasting  with  the  mourning- 
dress  she  wore. 

Wondering  who  she  could  be,  he  came  nearer ; 
she  turned  round,  half-bending  in  acknowledgment 
to  a  stranger,  and  Philip  looked  upon  the  face  of 
his  early  love.  Yes !  it  was,  indeed,  Stella,  but 
how  changed !  the  fairy  girl  was  matured  in  the 
dignified  woman,  and  those  sweet  blue  eyes,  sight- 
less no  longer,  coldly  met  his  own,  without  recog- 
nizing Phihp  Armytage. 

A  chill  crept  over  him ;  he,  who  a  day  before 
wonld  have  flown  to  clasp  her  to  lus  bosom,  now 
stood  spell-bound  by  her  presence,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  vision  from  the  dead. 

''Have  you  forgotten  mel"  at  last  burst  from 
his  quivering  lips. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started,  glanced 
wildly  towards  him ;  her  cheek  grew  marble-white, 
and  then  crimson. 

*'  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Stella t — forgotten 
Phihp  Armytage  V*  and  he  took  her  hand. 

"  No— no — no !"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  clasped 
it  in  both  hers,  and  looked  eagerly  in  his  face.  In 
a  moment  Philip's  arms  were  round  her,  and  his 
long-lost,  long-beloved  one  wept  jojrfol  tears  upon 
his  breast. 

"  And  do  yon  indeed  remember  me  still,  Philip  ?" 
asked  Stella,  with  a  doubtful  look  in  her  eyes. 
'*  Have  all  these  years  brought  no  change  V 

''  It  is  you  who  are  changed,  my  beloved," 
Philip  answered,  gazing  earnestly  at  her. 

An  expre98ion  of  rapturous  joy  irradiated  Stella's 
&ce. 

"  Yes !  I  am  not  now  as  when  you  knew  me— 
I  am  no  longer  bUnd." 

They  sat  down  together,  hand  in  hand,  ^d  talked 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted.  Stella 
told  her  lover  how,  afler  their  forced  separation, 
months  had  glided  into  years,  and  still  she  heard 
no  tidings  of  him ;  how  she  and  her  father  at  last 
returned  to  England,  where  the  skill  of  an  eminent 
oculist  restored  to  her  the  light  of  day,  and  all  the 
deUghts  of  a  world  so  long  shut  out  from  her. 
Thus  her  girlhood  stole  into  womanhood,  and  she 
entered  into  society,  still  keeping  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  her  early  dream,  dim  and  hopeless  as  it 
had  now  become.  Then  Stella  spoke  of  her  father 
—-of  his  increased  kindness,  which  had  continued 
until  his  death.  Her  high-spirited  brother  had 
gone  to  India,  and  she  was  now  all  alone,  save  for 
the  sister  of  her  mother — the  gentle-heuted  Mrs. 
Lyle.  All  this  Philip  learned,  in  return  for  his 
own  tale  of  faithful  love.  But  Stella,  with  woman's 
reserve,  did  not  tell  him  how  entirely  the  thought 
of  him  had  engrossed  her  whole  soul ;  that  by  night 
and  by  day  his  name  was  in  her  heart ;  his  voice 
in  her  ear ;  that  she  existed  but  in  that  one  idea, 
through  months  and  years  of  absence,  during  which 
she  knew  not  if  he  ever  once  remembered  her. 
She  did  not  tell  him  how,  when  his  fame  in- 
creased, it  reached  even  to  her,  and  her  woman's 
heart  swelled  with  pride  at  having  loved  and  been 
loved  by  one  so  worthy ;  how  she  lived  for  days 
on  the  delight  of  having  read  his  name,  or  heard 
him  spoken  of  by  strangers  with  words  of  praise ; 
how  sne  hung  over  his  writings,  and  traced  there 
the  ripe  harvest  of  mind  which  she  had  known  in  its 
«arly  luxuriance ;  and  how  at  times  came  the  wild 
yearning  to  see  him  once  more,  and  to  know  if  in 


the  memory  of  the  honored  man  of  genius  lift- 
gered  one  thought  of  the  blind  girl  he  had  ones 
loved,  and  who  returned  that  love  with  sudi  pas- 
sionate devotion,  though  it  was  buried  in  the  depths 
of  her  inmost  heart. 

This  sweet  communion  was  broken  by  the  entnmee 
of  Mrs.  Lyle ;  but  all  was  soon  revealed  to  her, 
and  she  rejoiced  with  almost  a  mother's  joy  over 
the  happiness  of  the  'two  whom  she  loved  so  well. 
Once  more  Philip  and  Stella  renewed  their  eaxiy 
vows ;  there  was  now  no  impediment  to  their  union, 
save  in  that  lingering  pride  which  made  the  lover 
shrink  from  receiving  from  his  wife  those  woildly 
riches  with  which  it  would  have  been  his  delight  to 
load  her.  But  the  young  barrister  was  still  poor, 
and  Stella  was  an  heiress. 

When  Philip  spoke  of  this,  she  answered  with 
the  loving  dignity  of  a  woman,  who,  with  her  heut, 
gives  her  all — 

''  Do  jou  remember,  Philip,  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  wild,  foolish  girl,  I  besought  you  to  take  me 
as  your  wife,  and  you  nobly  refused  to  bring  sorrow 
upon  me  in  return  for  my  love  ?  I  am  now  a  woman, 
wiser,  I  trust,  and  more  worthy  of  you,  though  still 
most  humble  compared  to  Phihp  Armytage.  But 
such  as  I  am,  take  me,  and  all  that  is  mine ;  I  count 
it  as  nothing  when  I  think  of  the  bliss  of  being  be- 
loved by  one  hke  you." 

And  now  the  betrothed  lovers  entered  on  that 
sweet  time  when  the  doubt  and  fear  of  love  is  over, 
and  the  two  heartrunited  ones  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  wedded  life,  and  look  forward  to  the  future 
as  an  endless  vista  of  pleasant  paths,  to  be  trodden 
together.  How  sweet  were  the  long  summer  even- 
ings when  Philip  left  weary,  dull,  dusty  London 
behind  him,  and  came  to  Mrs.  Lyle's  cottage  at 
Hampstead,  that  prettiest  of  pretty  spots,  which, 
but  for  its  metropolitan  prestige^  would  be  thought 
a  very  Arcadia !  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Philk>  and 
SteUa  to  stroll  along  the  green  lanes  between  l£imp- 
stead  and  Highgate,  and  talk  of  their  old  favorites 
who  had  loved  these  very  spots — ^the  young  dreamer, 
Keats,  and  Coleridge,  the  philosopher-poet,  and 
Shelley,  the  gentle-hearted,  whose  life  was  a  long 
sunbeam  of  love  and  poetry.  And  when  they  came 
home,  there  was  Mrs.  Lyle,  ever  ready  to  welcome 
them  with  her  quiet  smile;  and  then  there  was 
some  book  to  be  read,  over  which  the  good-natured, 
but  less  ethereally  inclined  friend  d<»ed  in  sweet 
oblivion ;  or  else  Stella  sang  to  her  lover  the  dear 
old  songs,  of  which  she  had  not  forgotten  one— not 
even  the  one  which  he  had  first  listened  to  in  the 
gay  soiree,  when  sang  by  the  bUnd  English  maiden. 

Day  by  day  Stella's  character  unfolded  itself  more  to 
her  betrothed — ^not  as  the  sweet,  innocent  girl  whose 
helplessness  had  entwined  her  round  the  heart  of 
the  strong  man,  in  spite  of  her  half-formed  mind,  so 
inferior  to  his  own,  with  a  tie  in  which  compassion 
had  awakened  love ;  but  as  the  matured,  high-souled 
woman,  whose  ripened,  cultivated  powers  made  her 
a  help-meet  for  the  man  of  intellect.  Philip  Army- 
tage did  not  know  how  much  of  this  was  owing  to 
himself.  A  woman's  character  in  afier-life  often, 
nay,  almost  always,  takes  its  nature  from  that  of 
her  first  love — not  her  first  crude  girlish  fancy,  but 
the  one  who  first  unsealed  the  fountain  of  woman's 
feelings.  She  becomes  like  him  she  loves;  her 
thoughts  and  predilections  take  their  hue  from  his ; 
if  she  weds  him,  their  union  is  thus  made  sweeter  by 
sympathy ;  if  not,  however  her  lot  may  be  cast,  bm 
never  entirely  ceases  to  be  influenced  by  those  feel- 
ings which  he  first  created  and  guided.  Thus  had 
Stella  loved  one  of  inferior  mind,  she  would  ne^er 
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have  beeome  what  sbe  was  now,  her  nature  wonld 
hav«  sank  to  his,  and  nuiny  of  its  hidden  tnasuies 
wonld  have  lain  dormant  forever. 

But  though  hardlv  a  trace  remained  of  the  unde- 
veloped character  of  the  blind  girl,  SteUa  still  pre- 
served the  pure  simplicity  and  meekness  which  had 
distinguiBhed  her  then.  She  was  still  as  humble- 
mind^,  as  devoted  to  him  she  loved,  hardly  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  her  surpassing  beauty  and  her 
many  attractions,  except  so  far  as  they  made  her 
more  precious  to  him  and  more  worthy  to  be  his 
wife.  And  such  was  the  bride  whom,  ere  the 
leaves  of  autumn  had  £i]len  to  earth,  Philip  Army- 
tage  took  to  his  home  and  to  his  heart,  a  treasure 
long  wooed,  long  sighed-for,  at  last  won ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Their  sky  was  all  ^loiy ;  but  a  cloud  sailed  into  it ; 
there  was  lightning  in  its  bosom,  and  it  broke."—BaR- 

NABO. 

We  have  seen  the  blind  girl  as  a  child,  a  young 
maiden,  a  woman  in  the  pride  of  her  loveliness ;  let 
us  now  behold  her  as  a  wife,  no  longer  the  idol  of 
a  lover*s  dream,  but  the  sharer  of  his  life— the  joy, 
the  comfort  of  her  husband's  home.  We  would 
fain  describe  her,  but  the  words  float  from  our  pen, 
and  glide  away  into  poesy— into  that  sweetest  pic- 
ture of  woman  that  ever  dawned  on  poet's  brain. 
Stella  was^ 

**  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 
•  •  •  • 

*'  A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath ; 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright, 
And  something  of  an  angel  light." 

After  this,  what  can  we  say  but  that  Philip  Ar- 
m3rtage  had,  in  truth,  *'an  angel  in  the  house." 
Rare,  very  rare,  are  such  in  this  world ;  but  we 
have  known  some,  and  others,  doubtless,  have  done 
the  same.  Alas!  that  while  they  were  walking 
with  us  we  knew  them  not,  until  they  had  spread 
their  invisible  wings  and  flown  to  heaven ! 

The  home  of  Philip  Armytage  was  one  in  which 
the  world  may  see  that  poesy  can  hallow  daily  tife, 
and  that  the  glorious  light  of  genius  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  subdued,  delicious  glow  of  the  do- 
mestic fire-side.  A  man  of  talent  is  like  a  beacon 
set  on  a  hill,  exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and 
to  the  gaze  of  innumerable  eyes,  eagerly  watching 
lest  its  light  should  be  extinguished.  If  it  flutter 
or  wane  for  a  moment,  like  any  other  common  fire, 
up  rises  the  cry  of  a  hundred  voices,  and  a  hundred 
hands  are  lifled  to  quench  the  unworthy  beacon. 
God  help  tlie  man  of  genius !  he  walks  through  a 
road  that  is  full  of  snares,  more,  and  deeper,  for 
him  than  for  men  of  less  exalted  minds  and  less  sen- 
sitive natures ;  and  all  these  set  op  a  rejoicing  shout 
if  he  only  stumble.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  tread 
the  path  in  safety ;  many  strive  thus  to  walk,  and 
aU  honor  to  those  whose  life  proves  that  men 
may  glory  at  once  in  a  lofly  intellect  and  a  blame- 
less and  pure  heart.  Such  an  one  approaches  near- 
est to  that  ideal  of  humanity— which  all  shall,  we 
trust,  one  day  attain — when  mind  and  matter  shall 
DO  longer  strive  together,  and  we  become  only  *'  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels." 


Phflip  Armytage  lived  this  life,  as  i  

can  do  on  earth.  He  brought  the  treasures  of  his 
lofty  intellect  to  brighten  his  home;  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  profession,  but  he  adorned  it  with  the 
refinements  of  a  gifted  mind.  He  had  none  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  poet ;  he  did  not  consider  that  gen- 
ius must  necessarily  be  eccentric,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  clear-headed,  sensible  man, 
whose  courteous  and  winning  manners  were  the  or- 
nament of  the  intellectual  society  which  he  collected 
round  him  in  his  well-ordered  home,  or  the  gentle 
aflbtionate  husband,  who  read  and  talked  cheerftilly 
to  his  wife,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  was  the 
same  high-souled  poet,  whose  brilliant  imagination 
made  his  writings  worshipped  by  some,  and  won- 
dered at  by  others. 

When  the  long,  pleasant,  surnmer^ays  came 
again,  Philip  and  Stella  took  *'  the  wings  of  the 
dove,"  and  fled  away  for  a  time  to  a  home  far  down 
in  the  country,  the  same  where  Stella's  moumflxl 
childhood  had  been  spent,  and  which  was  now  left 
half  desolate  in  the  absence  of  its  present  owner, 
Edmund  Brandreth.  The  happy  wife  of  Philip 
Armytage  trod,  with  her  husband  by  her  side,  aU 
those  forest  walks  where  the  lonely  blind  girl  had 
once  wandered,  and  the  contrast  made  her,  if  pos- 
sible, happier  still.  Life  was  to  the  young  pair  an 
enchanted  dream  of  such  deep  joy  that  their  hearts 
trembled  under  the  burthen,  like  flowers  heavy 
with  much  dew.  Young,  rich,  with  minds  gifted 
to  behold  and  enjoy,  to  the  full,  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful, and  hearts  that  seemed  as  one  in  close  and  lov- 
ing union ; — ^what  had  they  more  to  desire  ?  Some- 
times a  light  shadow  of  fear  would  flit  over  them— 
a  sort  of  vague  doubt  that  as  night  comes  after  day, 
so  grief  ever  follows  happiness.  But  then  love 
chased  the  dim  phantom  away  with  its  angel  wings. 

It  had  been  a  long  season  of  drought,  so  that  the 
very  grass  was  parched  in  the  meadows,  the  birds 
became  almost  mute,  and  fled  to  the  deepest  shades 
of  the  vast  forest.  A^'ery  grateful  now  was  the 
thick  wood,  whose  verdant  recesses  formed  the  only 
relief  from  the  insupportable  heat.  Every  evening 
Stella  and  her  husband  took  their  pleasant  ramble 
together,  from  twilight  until  the  stars  came  out ; 
the  young  wife  adding  to  every  beautiful  sight  and 
sound  by  her  deep  sense  of  enjoyment,  while 
Philip's  noble  mind  investe(^all  things  with  a  halo 
of  poesy,  so  that  to  walk  with  him  was  to  walk 
with  a  magician,  who  unveiled  the  inner  life  of 
nature. 

One  evening  they  went  out  together  as  usual, 
but  did  not  pass  beyond  the  lawn,  for  twilight 
brought  with  it  the  tokens  of  a  coming  storm. 
Dark,  vapor-fringed  cumuh  rose  up  o'er  the  bed  of 
the  departing  orb,  shutting  out  all  the  lovely  purple 
and  gold  of  a  Septeml^r  sunset,  and  srowmg 
thicker  and  blacker,  until  they  reached  mid  heaven, 
covering  the  pale  moon,  that  in  her  feeble  age 
followed  quickly  after  the  fading  light.  A  heavy 
stillness  succeeded — a  darkness  that  might  be  felt, 
oppressing  both  mind  and  body  with  a  dull  weight. 

*'  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Stella,  as  she  leaned  weanJy 
upon  her  husband's  aim ;  "  see,  the  storm  is  coming 
nearer ;  and  look !  there  is  a  flash." 

"  It  is  only  summer  lightning,"  Philip  answered. 
"  But  come,  dear,  we  will  ^o  within  doors,  and 
watch  it  from  the  window,  it  is  so  beantiful." 

They  went  in,  and  stood  watching  the  storm. 
Stella  felt  no  fear,  for  her  husband  was  beside  her. 
She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  felt  his 
arm  encircle  her,  and  thus  they  looked  on  the 
gathering  clouds,  and  the  brilliant  flashes  of  sheet 
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made  the  dark  woods  as  bright  and  dis- 
tinct as  in  broad  daylight.  Eren  when  the  heavy 
drops  began  to  fall,  and  a  low  rumbling  of  thunder 
was  heani  in  the  distance,  they  did  not  turn  away, 
for  the  minds  of  both  were  of  too  high  an  order  to 
experience  that  weak  sorrow  whi<^  makes  the 
feeble  shrink  from  that  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
sight— « thunder-storm  at  night. 

«<You  are  not  afraid,  my  deajresti"  asked  the 
husband. 

'<No,  Philip,"  answered  Stella:  "I  like  to 
watch  a  storm  coming  on.  I  feel  a  kind  of  awfiil 
delight,  as  though  I  were  drawn  nearer  to  heaven, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  Grod  in  the  thunder.  I  have 
no  fear,  except  that  I  would  ever  have  those  I  love 
beside  me  as  now.'* 

Philip  pressed  his  wife  nearer  to  him  with 
smile.    *' Pfow  you  are  quite  safe,  love." 

''  Yes,  with  you.  I  remember  the  first  storm  I 
ever  watched,  after  my  sight  was  restored.  It  was 
here  at  this  very  window.  I  was  foolish,  my 
Philip,  I  know,  but  I  could  not  turn  my  thoughts 
from  you.  I  wondered  where  you  were — ^if  you 
were  safe;  and  though  dreading  no  danger  for 
myself,  I  yet  felt  a  shuddering  fear  lest  harm 
should  come  to  vou.  Now  I  have  you  with  me, 
my  own  husband." 

"  Forever — ^forever,"  cried  Philip,  stooping  over 
her  with  intense  love, ''  my  Stella,  my " 

As  he  spoke,  a  daazling,  blinding  flash  enveloped 
them  in  one  sheet  of  lurid  flame ;  then  came  a  burst 
of  thunder,  so  long  and  loud,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  heavens  were  falling.  But  the  husband  and 
wife  heard  it  not.  They  both  lay  insensible, 
Philip's  arm  still  clasping  his  beloved.  Philip  Ai^ 
mytage  woke  to  consciousness,  and  found  Stella 
stul  lying  motionless.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  and 
open ;  her  features  white  and  livid,  while  her  arm 
still  twined  round  his  neck,  as  cold  and  heavy  as 
stone.  He  uttered  one  cry  of  agonized  despair, 
and  then  a  desperate  calmness  came  over  him.  He 
felt  her  heart ;  a  faint  pulse  was  still  beating  there. 
He  lifted  her  hand ;  it  did  not  fell  down  again,  but 
remained  stiffly  extended.  She  was  not  dead,  but 
remained  in  a  trance  if  possible  more  fearful  still 
than  death. 

All  that  night,  th&  next  day,  and  throughout 
another  horrible  night,  did  Philip  hang  over  his  in- 
sensible wife.  No  skill  coula  wake  her  from 
her  terrible  repose ;  she  lay  immovable,  breathing, 
faintly,  but  not  a  tinge  of  life  was  on  her  marble- 
like face,  and  the  glare  of  her  open  eyes  was  feai^ 
fhl  to  behold.     Philip  tried  to  close  them,  but  the 

3'elids  shrank  back  again  from  the  dilated  pupils, 
e  covered  them  with  a  veil,  for  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  horrible  expression  they  gave  to  the 
beautiful  face  he  loved  so  much. 

When  the  second  day  was  at  its  meridian,  Philip 
thought  he  saw  her  breast  heave,  a  faint  hue  dyed 
her  white  lips — ^tbey  moved ;  and  with  a  wild  cry 
he  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  strove  to  reani- 
mate those  pale  lips  with  kisses. 

"  Philip,"  she  murmured  faintly,  **  I  thought  I 
was  dead." 

"  You  are  living — here  in  my  arms,  my  beloved 
—my  hearths  treasure,"  cried  the  husband,  almost 
weeping  with  joy. 

"  Ah,  I  remember  the  storm ;  it  b  all  over  noW. 
It  is  night;  but  why  have  you  put  out  the  lamp? 
I  cannot  see  you,  love." 

Philip  shuddered  at  her  words,  for  the  room  was 
flooded  with  the  golden  light  of  noon.    He  looked 


at  Stella's  eyes ;  their  expraasioii  revealed  the  awfbl 
truth ;  the  lightning  had  stmck  her,  and  she  was 
once  more  hopelessly  blind. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Go  not  away ! — yet  ah,  dark  shades  I  see 

Obscure  thy  brow— thou  soest  I  but  give  thy  hand ; 
Must  it  be  so?— Then  go— I  follow  thee ; 
Yes  I  unto  death— unto  the  Silent  Land." 

Fesdbika  Bbxmsb. 

Stella  awoke  from  that  thunder-stricken  trance 
unto  darkness  that  no  human  power  could  hence- 
forth sweep  away — those  sweet  eyes  were  now 
blind  forever.  Meekly,  as  became  her  nature,  did 
she  bow  beneath  the  stroke,  but  Philip  vnrithed 
under  it  in  insupportable  agony^  Stella's  health 
slowly  recovered,  and  she  rose  uo  from  her  bed  of 
sickness,  and  once  more  wandered  about  the  house, 
pale,  pensive,  but  still  cahn.  Then  burst  forth  her 
husband's  wild  despair.  His  frantic  words  some- 
tiroes  reached  almost  to  imprecations.  He  wished 
that  the  terrible  lightning-flash  had  struck  him 
dead,  rather  than  that  he  should  live  to  see  this 
wreck  of  his  happiness.  His  whole  nature  seemed 
changed  ;  the  gentle,  upright,  pioas-hearted  Philip 
Armytage  was  aU  but  a  maniac  in  his  wild  despair. 

But  Stella  seemed  to  have  gained  all  the  firmness 
which  he  had  lost.  Patient,  unrepining,  she  was 
to  him  like  a  guardian  angel,  soothing  and  cheering 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  stricken  one,  and  she  the 
consoler.  He  would  take  her  away,  to  try  all  that 
metropolitan  skill  could  effect,  and  to  amuse  her, 
as  he  thought,  with  every  enjoyment  that  London 
could  furnish.  But  Stella  know  it  was  hopeless ; 
and  though  she  submitted,  to  please  her  husband, 
still  it  was  not  long  before  her  health  failed  in  the 
close  air  of  the  city,  and  Philip  bore  her  again  to 
her  native  home. 

There  the  soft  spring  breezes  once  more  brought 
faint  roses  to  the  cheek  of  the  blind  wife,  and  hope, 
almost  joy,  stole  back  again  to  her  heart,  for  she 
knew  that  heart  would  soon  throb  with  the  pulses 
of  a  mother's  love.  Again  life  became  sweet  to 
her,  and  a  little  of  her  cheerfulness  communicated 
itself  to  Philip's  melancholy  spirit.  In  his  wife's 
presence  he  grew  more  calm,  and  for  her  sake  he 
returned  to  those  pursuits  which,  in  the  first  burst 
of  wild  agony,  he  had  vowed  to  relinquish  forever. 
He  read  to  her,  as  of  old ;  he  wrote  poetry,  bemuse 
it  pleased  her ;  he  no  longer  shrank  from  the  pleas- 
ant sunshine,  because  she  could  behold  it  no  more ; 
but  spent  whole  days  in  guiding  her  steps  through 
the  forest,  describing  everything  he  saw  with  the 
eloquence  of  love. 

*'  Do  you  remember  once  when  you  said,  *  I 
will  be  your  eyes,  dearest  t' "  Stella  one  day 
whispered  to  him ;  *'  and  now  you  are  so,  my 
Philip !  you  make  me  see  with  your  eyes." 

Philip  groaned,  "  Hush,  hush,  I  cannot  hear  it." 

'*  Nay,  nay,' look  at  me ;  I  am  not  sad  ;  indeed, 
Philip,  you  do  not  know  how  happy  I  am.  If  I 
were  now,  as  I  once  was — lonely,  helpless,  with 
no  one  to  love  me— I  might  indeed  lament;  but 
with  you  for  my  husband,  ever  with  me,  giving  up 
all  for  me,  with  the  knowledge  that  my  infirmity 
only  proves  how  strong  is  your  love,  how  can  I 
murmur?  My  own  Philip ;  you  are  the  light  of 
my  eyes ;  there  is  no  darkness  for  me  when  you  are 
by." 

And  Philip  could  only  press  her  to  his  heart,  and 
weep. 

But  though  when  her  husband  was  by,  Stella 
appeared  contented  and  cheerful,  and  indeed  waa 


pmup  aemttaob;  or,  thb  blind  oibl's  lotb. 
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■o,  jei  tbere  were  times  when  she  felt  bitterly  the 
depnration  of  all  thdse  pleasares  which  had  become 
so  dear  to  her.  She  longed  tq  behold  that  beauti- 
fbl  world  which  had  been  revealed  to  her  sight,  only 
to  be  shut  out  asain  forever ;  and  more  than  aU 
did  she  yearn  to  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of 
her  hasband — ^to  watch  it  kindling  into  genius,  until 
it  became,  to  her  at  least,  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
She  knew,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  when  it  wore 
that  look,  and  then  her  heart  sank  to  think  that  she 
must  see  it  no  more  forever.  At  times,  too,  when 
in  her  darkness  she  was  attiring  .herself,  or  arrang- 
ing her  long  auburn  hair,  a  natural  sigh  would 
escape  hor  at  the  memory  of  the  days  in  which  her 
unsealed  eyes  first  discovered  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful ;  and  a  throb  of  pleasure  came  to  her  heart  at 
the  thought  that  she  was  thereby  more  worthy  of 
the  long  absent,  but  well-beloved  one.  Then,  too, 
Stella  would  turn  from  the  past  to  the  dim  future, 
and  sometimes  even  weep  that  she  would  never 
behold  the  face  of  her  child — ^that  the  blind  mother 
would  not  trace,  in  its  opening  beauty,  a  likeness 
to  the  features  most  dear  to  her.  And  then,  with 
these  mother-thoughts,  came  memories  of  hor  own 
lost  parent,  in  solemn  sweetness  leading  her  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on ;  Philip's  anguish  was 
lulled  by  happy  hopes  for  the  future,  and  Stella's 
brow  wore  a  holy  calmness.  One  only,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy,  shock 
her  head  as  she  looked  mournfully  on  the  changing 
cheek  and  transparent  hands ;  she  knew  well  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  coming  birth  alone  kept  away 
the  dread  phantom,  whose  shadow  already  hung 
over  the  blind  mother. 

The  hour  of  trial  came ;  it  brought  a  moment's 
joy,  and  then  the  gloom  of  despair.  In  a  few  days, 
the  faint  wailing  cry  of  the  young  spirit  which  had 
entered  this  world  of  care  was  hushed ;  and  silently, 
slowly,  the  mother  was  following  her  babe  to 
heaven.  No  earthly  power  could  save  her,  and 
Philip  knew  it.  As  still  and  speechless  as  her 
whose  life  was  ebbing  away  on  his  bosom,  tiie 
husband  waited  for  death  to  take  his  treasure  from 
his  arms. 

Stella  lay  in  the  heavy  slumber  which  a  temporary 
delirium  had  left  behind.  She  did  not  even  know 
on  whose  anguish-riven  bosom  her  head  rested. 
Once  only  she  spoke  like  one  dreaming. 

•'  I  see  her^-there,  there,  with  white  garments. 
Mother,  I  am  coming ;  only  lot  me  bid  him  farewell.'* 
And  her  lips  closed,  murmuring  PhiUp's  name. 

An  hour  before  death  her  senses  returned.  She 
bade  Philip  kiss  her,  then  whispered  faintly— 

"  I  am  content,  my  husband,  my  belovea !  You 
will  come,  too,  soon,  oh!  soon.  There  Lb  no 
darkness  there." 

She  felt  for  las  hand,  laid  it  on  her  heart,  and 
spoke  no  more.  Death  stole  over  that  gentle  one, 
not  with  gloom  and  sorrow,  but  with  the  peaceful 
shadows  of  a  child's  rosy  sleep. 

•         •••••• 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  Death — 
Death,  as  he  comes  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  youth. 


and  love,  when  the  worid  is  yet  sweet,  and  iha 
journey  has  been  too  short  for  the  limbs  to  grow 
weary.  Yet,  even  so ;  blessed  are  they  who  neyer 
know  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day !  To  them 
the  Dread  Presence  comes  as  a  white-winged  angel, 
ere  they  have  time  to  invest  him  vrith  shadows 
that  are  alone  the  creation  of  man's  fearful  heart. 
He  comes  smiling,  to  wafi  them  from  earth's  pleas- 
ures to  those  which  are  eternal.  It  is  better  to 
depart  while  love's  roses  are  blooming,  than  to 
linger  until  they  fade.  Therefore,  blened  are  the 
young  who  die  beloved  and  loving  still !  And  for 
those,  few  in  years,  but  many  in  sorrows,  who  have 
already  seen  the  sun  of  hope  set  ere  noon— who 
would  keep  the  poor  mourning  ones  firom  their  restt 
Thus  let  us  Uiink  of  thee,  O  Death !  gentle  unlooeer 
of  life's  burthen,  who  foldest  thy  calm,  still  arms 
round  the  wearer  frame,  and  leavest  the  immortal 
spirit  to  rise  rejoicing  unto  God. 

For  months  after  the  death  of  Stella,  the  world 
was  a  blank  to  PhiUp  Armytage.  His  noble  mind 
was  a  wreck,  and  if  at  times  glimpses  of  reason 
and  intellect  came,  like  wandering  meteors  through 
the  ruins,  they  only  showed  more  plainly  the 
mournful  desolation  around.  One  soft  woman's 
voice,  and  gentle  woman's  hand  had  power  over 
him  in  his  wildest  moods ;  they  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Lyle.  Many  thought  that  his  brain  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  fearful  lightninff-stroke,  so  that 
any  great  sorrow  was  snre  to  overthrow  reason  for* 
ever.  But  the  love  which  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  then  been  riven  by  death,  was  cause  sufficient. 
Rarely  do  men  love  to  such  intensity,  but  when 
they  do,  it  is  a  fearful  thing. 

After  a  long  season,  Philip's  mind  awoke  from 
its  sleep.  With  declining  health  came  restored 
reason.  He  lost  that  delusion,  which  had  constantly 
haunted  him,  in  which  he  fancied  that  the  lost  one 
was  ever  present  by  his  side.  It  might  have  been 
a  dream  or  not;  God  only  knows.  If  the  departed 
become  ministering  spirits,  as  may  be,  what  office 
wbuld  be  sweeter  to  that  blessed  angel  than  to 
watcff  over  and  soothe  the  bewildered  mind  of  him 
whom  she  had  so  fondly  loved  on  earth  ?  Calmly, 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  ioy,  did  Philip  Armytage 
see  the  world  glide  from  him.  Its  pleasures  were 
like  shadows  to  him  now.  He  lived  near  the  fittal 
yet  beloved  home,  whose  gloom  was  now  brightened 
by  infant  smiles  and  gay  young  voices,  the  children 
of  Edmund  Brandreth.  These  loved  to  gather 
round  the  knees  of  the  pale,  but  ever-gentle  mourner, 
and  hear  him  talk  or  her  who  was  gone— of  her 
darkened  childhood,  her  happy  youth,  her  sweet- 
ness, and  her  suffisring ;  and  then  they  would  hsten 
with  him  to  the  murmuring  of  the  trees  in  the  old 
church-yard,  the  more  fanciful  of  them  thinking  it 
was  her  voice  whispering  to  them  in  the  still  even- 
ing twilight.  But  when  the  solitary  one  had 
kissed  them  all,  and  bade  them  good  night,  he 
would  stretch  lus  arms  out  in  the  darkness,  and  cry 
with  a  low,  yearning  voice^ 

**  My  Stella,  my  beloved,  lot  me  come  to  thee." 

And  at  length  the  lonpng  prayer  was  heard. 

D.  M.  M. 


That  implicit  credulity  is  the  mark  of  a  feeble 
.jiind,  will  not  be  disputed :  but  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
he  as  generally  acknowlea^ed,  that  the  case  is  the 
1  with  unlimited  scepticism. — SUwart. 


Katusb  has  perfections,  in  order  to  show  that  she 
is  the  image  of  God  ;  and  defects,  in  order  to  show 
that  she  is  onfy  his  image.— Paica/. 


Havb  patience,  oh  quiet,  hoping  heart!  What 
is  denied  to  thee  in  life,  because  thou  couldst  not 
bear  it,  the  happy  moment  of  death  bestows. — 
Herder. 

Taus  humility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system,  ^ 
is  the  low,  bat  deep  and  firm  fbtmdation  of  ail  jieal 
yirtoe.— Stirft«. 
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NORTH  AMEBICA,  SIBEBU|  AND  RUSSIA. 


From  Blackwood*!  Magadne. 
NORTH  AMERICA,  SIBERIA,  AND  RUSSIA.^ 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  world  is  now  a 
matter  of  ordinary  occarrence  to  our  bold  mariners ; 
and  after  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  sort  of  summer 
excursion  to  oar  steamers.  We  shall  have  the 
requisitions  of  the  Travellers'  Club  more  stringent 
as  the  sphere  of  action  grows  wider ;  and  no  man 
will  be  eligible  who  has  not  paid  a  visit  to  Pekin, 
or  sunned  himself  in  Siam. 

But  a  circuit  of  the  globe  on  terra  firma  is,  we 
believe,  new.  Sir  George  Simpson  will  have  no 
competitor,  that  we  have  ever  heard,  to  claim  from 
him  the  honor  of  having  first  galloped  right  a-head 
-^from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  British  Channel.  One  or  two  slight 
divergencies  of  some  thousand  miles  down  the 
smooth  and  sunny  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  mere  episodes ;  but  Sir  George  soon 
recovers  his  course,  plunges  in  through  the  regions 
of  the  polar  star ;  defies  time,  trouble,  and  Tartory ; 
marches  in  the  track  of  tribes,  of  which  all  but  the 
names  have  expired ;  follows  the  glories  of  con- 
querors, whose  bones  have  mingled  &ve  hundred 
years  ago  with  the  dust  of  the  desert ;  gives  a  fly- 
ing glance  on  one  side  towards  the  wall  of  China, 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  Arctic  Circle ;  still 
presses  on,  till  he  reaches  the  confines  of  the 
frozen  civilization  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and 
sweeps  along,  among  bowing  governors  and  pros- 
trate serfs— still  but  emerging  from  barbarism — 
until  he  does  homage  to  the  pomp  of  the  Russian 
court,  and  finally  lands  on  the  soil  of  freedom, 
funds,  and  the  income  tax. 

What  the  actual  object  of  all  this  gyration  may 
have  been,  is  not  revealed,  nor,  probably,  revealable 
by  a  "  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories," 
who,  having  the  fear  of  other  governors  before  his 
eyes,  dedicates  his  two  handsome  volumes  to  ''The 
Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;"  but  the 
late  negotiations  on  Oregon,  the  Russian  interest  in 
the  new  empire  rising  on  the  shore  of  the  noAiem 
Pacific,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Russia  to  turn  its 
Siberian  world  into  a  place  of  human  habitancy, 
and  the  unexpected  interest  directed  to  those  regions 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  deposits  which  throw  the 
old  :wealth  of  the  Spanish  main  into  the  shade, 
might  be  sufficient  motives  for  the  curiosity  of  an 
inmvidual  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  anxious  in- 
quiries of  a  great  company,  bordering  on  two 
mighty  powers  in  North  America,  both  of  them 
more  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of  their  ambition 
than  for  the  reverence  of  their  hunters  and  fishers 
for  the  jus  gentium. 

Those  volumes,  then,  will  supply  a  general  and 
a  very  well  conceived. estimate  of  immense  tracts  of 
the  |ilobe,  hitherto  but  little  known  to  the  English 
pubhc.  The  view  is  clear,  quick,  and  discrimina- 
tive. The  countries  of  which  it  gives  as  a  new 
knowledge  are  probably  destined  to  act  with  mat 
power  on  our  interests,  some  as  the  rivals  of  our 
commerce,  some  as  the  depots  of  our  manufactures, 
and  some  as  the  recipients  of  that  overflow  of  popu- 
lation which  Europe  is  now  pouring  out  from 
all  her  fields  on  the  open  wilderness  of  the  world. 

This  spread  of  emigration  to  the  north  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  reflux  of  the  human  tide ; 

♦  Narrative  of  an  Overland  Journey  Round  the  World. 
By  Sir  Greorge  Simpson,  Gk)vernor-in-chief  of  the  |Iud- 
son's  Bay  Company^s  territories  in  North  America. 


fi)r,  from  the  north  evidently  was  Europe  oiiginal* 
ly  peopled.  Japhet  was  a  powerful  propeller; 
and  often  as  he  has  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  he 
is  Ukely  to  overwhelm  the  whole  territory  of  Uie 
southern  brother  once  more.  The  Turk,  the 
Egyptian,  the  man  of  Asia  Minor,  the  man  of 
Thrace,  will  yet  be  but  tribes  in  that  army  of  the 
new  Xerxes  which,  pouring  from  Moscow,  and  im- 
pelled from  St.  Petersburg,  will  renew  the  invasions 
of  Genghiz  and  Tamerlane,  and  try  the  civilized 
strength  of  the  west  against  the  wild  courage  and 
counUess  multitudes,  of  Tartary.  Into  this  strange, 
but  important,  and  prospectively  powerful  country, 
we  now  follow  the  traveller.  Embarking  from  Liv- 
erpool in  the  Caledonia,  a  vessel  of  1300  tons  and  450 
horse  power,  he  was  amply  prepared  to  face  the 
perils  of  the  most  stormy  of  all  oceans,  the  Atlantic. 
The  run  across  had  the  usual  fortunes  of  all  voy- 
ages, and  within  a  week  afler  their  departure  from 
terra  firma  they  saw  a  whale,  who  saw  them  with 
rather  more  indiiSerence,  for  he  lay  lounging  on  the 
surface  until  the  steamer  had  nearly  run  over  him. 
At  last  he  dived  down,  and  was  seen  no  more 
Next  day,  while  there  was  so  little  wind,  that  all 
their  light  canvass  was  set,  they  saw  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  ship  under  close-reefed  topsails.  This 
apparent  timidity  was  laughed  at  by  some  of  the 
passengers,  but  the  more  experienced  guessed  that 
the  vessel  had  come  out  of  a  gale,  of  which  they 
were  likely  to  have  a  share  before  long,  a  conjec- 
ture which  was  soon  verified. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  day,  the  captain  dis- 
covering that  tte  barometer  had  fallen  between 
two  and  three  inches  during  the  night,  due  prepa- 
rations were  of  course  made  to  meet  the  storm.  It 
came  on  in  the  aflemoon,  a  hurricane.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  usual  havoc  of  boats  and  canvass,  the 
surges  making  a  clean  breach  over  the  deck ;  the 
passengers,  of  course,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
and  even  the  crew  are  said  to  have  been  pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  opinion.  However,  the  wind 
went  down  at  last,  the  sea  grew  comparatively 
smooth,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The 
writer  thinks  that  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
the  storm  had  not  caught  them  in  the  short  swell 
of  these  shallow  waters,  as  was  probably  the  case 
of  the  President,  whose  melancholy  fate  so  long 
excited,  and  still  excites,  a  feeUng  of  surprise  and 
sorrow  in  the  public  mind. 

It  was  lost  in  this  very  storm.  Next  day  came 
another  of  the  sea  wonders.  The  cry  of  land 
started  them  all  from  the  dinner  table ;  but  the  land 
happened  to  be  an  immense  field  of  ice,  which, 
with  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  and  the  efifect  of 
refraction,  presented  some  appearance  of  a  wooded 
country.  On  that  night  the  cry  of  "  Light  a-head," 
while  they  were  .still  several  hundred  miles  from 
land,  excited  new  astonishment.  ''  All  the  know- 
ing ones"  clearly  distinguished  a  magnificent  re- 
volver. The  paddles  were  accordingly  stopped  to 
have  a  cast  of  the  lead,  but  in  another  half  hour  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  revolver  was  a  newly 
risen  star. 

At  length  land  was  really  seen,  and,  after  a  run 
of  fourteen  days,  they  cast  anchor  fn  the  harbor  of 
Halifax.  But  as  Boston  was  their  true  destinatiDn 
they  steered  for  it  at  onoe.  Their  progress  had 
been  rapid,  for  they  entered  Boston  Bay  in  thirty- 
six  hours  from  mlifax,  a  distance  of  390  miles. 
Boston  is  more  English-looking  than  New  York. 
The  gently  undulating  shores  of  the  bay,  highly 
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oahUtted,  bring  to  memory  the  ^freen  hills  of  Eog- 
land,  and  within  the  town  the  buildings  and  the  in- 
balutasts  have  a  peculiarly  English  air. 

As  speed  was  an  object,  the  party  immediately  left 
the  town  by  the  railway,  passing  through  Lowell 
and  reaching  Nashua.  This  is  one  of  the  rapid 
growths  of  America.  In  1819  this  place  was  a 
Tillage  of  but  nineteen  houses.  It  now  contains 
19,000  inhabitants,  with  churches,  hotels,  pnsons, 
and  banks.  Here  the  party  went  off  in  two  detach- 
ments, one  in  a  sleigh  with  six  horses,  and  the  other 
nttled  along  in  a  coach-and-four.  At  the  next  stage 
the  author  exchanged  the  coach  for  a  sleigh — a 
matter  of  no  great  importance  to  the  world,  but 
which  may  be  mentioned  as  a  caution  against  rash 
changes.  For  the  first  few  miles  the  new  oonvey- 
tnoe  went  on  merrily,  and  the  passengers  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  wisdom.  We  must  now 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

''  The  sun,  as  the  day  advanced,  kept  thawing 
'the  snow,  till  at  last,  on  coming  to  a  deep  drift, 
we  were  repeatedly  obliged  to  get  out,  sometimes 
walking  up  to  the  knees,  and  sometimes  helping  to 
lift  Uie  vehicle  out  of  the  snow.  However,  at 
length  we  fairly  stuck  fast,  in  spite  of  all  our  haul- 
ing and  pushmg.  The  horses  struggled  and 
plunged  to  no  purpose,  exceptin£^  that  the  leaders, 
after  breaking  part  of  their  tacEle,  galloped  off 
over  the  hills  and  far  away,  leaving  us  to  kick  our 
heels  in  the  slush,  till  they  were  brought  back  after 
a  chase  of  several  miles.'*    ' 

The  road  now  passed  through  Vermont,  the  state 
of  green  mountains.  The  country  appeared  strik- 
ing; and  Montpelier,  where  they  breakfasted, 
seems  to  be  a  very  pretty  place,  looking  more  the 
residence  of  hereditary  ease  and  luxury,  than  the 
capital  of  a  republic  of  thrifty  graziers.  It  is,  in 
fiiet,  an  assemblage  of  villas ;  the  wide  streets  run 
between  rows  of  trees,  and  the  houses,  each  in  its 
own  Uttle  garden,  are  shaded  by  verandas. 

In  that  very  pleasant  little  book,  the  "  Miseries 
of  Human  Life,"  one  of  those  small  calamities  is, 
the  being  called  at  the  vnron^  hour  to  go  off  in  the 
wrong  coach  from  a  Yorkshure  inn.  Time  and  the 
railroad  have  changed  all  this  in  England,  but  in 
America  we  have  the  primitive  misery  well  de- 
scribed. 

The  author,  after  forty-two  hours  of  hard  jolting, 
goes  to  bed  at  one  o'clock  to  obtain  a  little  repose, 
leaving  orders  to  be  called  at  five  in  the  morning. 
He  is  wrapt  in  the  profoundest  of  all  possible 
slumbers,  when  a  peal  of  blows  is  heard  at  his 
door.  '*  In  spite,  however,  of  laziness,  and  a  cold 
morning  to  boot,"  he  says,  **  I  had  completed  the 
operations  of  washing  and  dressing  by  candlelight, 
having  even  donned  hat  and  gloves,  to  join  my 
companions,  when  the  waiter  entered  my  room  with 
a  grin.  '  I  guess,'  said  the  rascal, '  I  have  put  my 
fi>ot  in  it.  Are  you  the  man  that  wanted  to  be 
called  at  two?'  *  No,'  was  my  reply.  'Then,' 
said  he, '  I  calculate  I  have  fixed  the  wrong  man, 
so  you  had  better  go  to  bed  again.'  Having  deliv- 
^ereid  himself  of  this  friendly  advice,  he  went  to 
awaken  my  neighbor,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
quietly  enjoying  the  sleep  that  properly  belonged  to 
me.  Instead  of  following  the  fellow's  recommen- 
dation, I  sat  up  for  the  rest  of  the  night."  Whether 
the  author  possessed  a  watch  we  cannot  tell,  but  if 
ho  was  master  of  that  useful  and  not  very  rare 
artidey  he  might  have  saved  himself  his  premature 
trouble*  and  esoapjsd  shaving  at  midnight. 

On  crossing  into  the  Canadian  territory,  he  en- 
connteiB  one  of  those  evidences  of  popular  liberty 


which  belong  to  rather  the  American  than  the 
English  side.  In  the  village  of  St.  John's,  some  of 
the  party  went  ^ead  to  the  principal  inn,  and  as  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  their  knocking  produced  no 
efiect,  they  appealed  to  what  they  regarded  as  the 
nH)st  accessible  of  the  landlord's  susceptibilities, 
his  pocket,  by  saying  that  they  were  fourteen, 
more  coming,  with  a  whole  host  of  drivers.  This 
appeal  was  the  most  unlucky  possible,  for  the  land- 
loiti  had  another  sensibility,  the  fear  of  being  tarred 
and  feathered,  if  not  hanged.  On  the  door  being 
opened  at  last,  the  landl(ml  was  not  to  be  found ; 
his  brother  wandered  about,  the  very  ghost  of  de- 
spair. The  establishment  was  searched  upside  and 
downside,  inside  and  outside,  in  vain ;  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  themselves  the  cause  of  some  domes- 
tic tragedy ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  late  perpetra- 
tion, for  on  looking  into  his  bed,  they  found  the 
lair  warm. 

However,  after  a  short  time,  mine  host  re- 
turned with  a  face  all  smiles.  The  mystery  was 
then  explained.  The  election  had  taken  place 
during  the  day,  and  the  landlord,  having  taken  the 
part  of  the  candidate  who  eventually  succeeded, 
was  threatened  with  vengeance  by  the  losing 
party.  The  arrival  of  the  travellers  convinced  him 
that  his  hour  was  come,  and  he  had  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  hidden  himself  in  some  inscrutable  comer. 
But  a  good  supper  reconciled  everything. 

The  author  crossed  the  ice  to  Montreal,  and  had 
a  showy  view  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Canadas.  A 
curious  observation  is  suggested  by  Montreal,  on 
the  different  characters  of  the  English  and  French 
population.  In  the  days  of  Wolf  and  Amherst, 
it  was  all  French ;  but  John  Bull,  with  his  spirit 
of  activity  and  industry,  has  quietly  become  master 
of  all  the  trading  situations  of  the  city,  while  the 
French  have  as  quietly  retreated,  and  spread  them- 
selves through  the  upper  sections  of  it,  to  a  great 
degree  cut  off  from  its  commercial  portions. 

From  Montreal  the  true  travel  began.  The 
heavy  canoes  were  sent  forward  some  days  before, 
under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  company's  officers ; 
the  light  canoes  waited  for  the  author,  with  Colonel 
Oldfield,  chief  engineer  in  Canada,  wlio  was  going 
up  the  country  on  a  survey  of  the  navigation,  and 
the  Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Caledon,  who  were 
goinff  to  the  Red  river,  buffalo-hunting. 

AU  was  now  ready  in  form,  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  the  two  canoes  were  floating  on  the  Lactrine 
canal.  The  crews,  thirteen  to  one  vessel,  and  fooi>- 
teen  to  the  other,  were  partly  Canadians,  but  prin- 
cipally Iroquois.  Those  voyageurs,  as  they  are 
called,  had  each  been  supplied  with  a  feather  in  his  ^ 
cap,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  evidently  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  sensali(movk  shore.  But  a 
north-wester  blowing  prevenxed  the  hoisting  of  their 
fiags,  which  mulcted  the  pageant  of  much  of  its  in- 
tended glory.  These  canoes  are  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  five  feet  wide  in  the  centre ;  drawing 
about  eighteen  inches  water,  and  weighing  between 
three  and  four  hundred  pounds  ;  capitally  fitted  for  a 
navigation  among  rocks,  rapids,  and  portages ;  but 
they  seem  most  uncomfortable  in  rough  weather. 
The  waves  of  the  St  Lawrence  rolled  like  a  sea. 
the  gale  was  biting,  and  the  snow  drifted  heavily 
in  tbs  faces  of  the  party.  In  this  luckless  condition, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  intelligence,  that  at  St. 
Anne's  rapids,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
thepoet,  "  they  sang  no  evening  hymn." 

This  style  of  travelling  was  not  certainly  much 
mingled  with  luxury.  Next  morning,  after  "  toil-* 
ing  for  six  hours,"  Uiey  breakfasted^  <<  with  the 
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wetgidond  for  their  table,  and  with  rain  in  place  of 
milk  to  cool  their  tea."  On  this  day,  while  running 
close  nnder  the  falls  of  the  Rideaa,  they  seem  to 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  finale  to  their 
▼oyage ;  then:  canoes  beiog  swept  into  the  middle 
of  the  hver,  under  an  immense  fall,  fifty  feet  in 
height. 

They  now  learned  the  art  of  bivouacking,  and  after 
a  day  of  toiling  through  portages,  reserving  the 
severest  of  them,  the  Grand  Calumet,  for  the  re- 
newed vigor  of  the  morning,  they  made  ready  for 
the  forest  night.  The  descnption,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
one  among  many  which  shows  the  artist  eye. 

''  The  tents  were  pitched  in  a  small  clump  of 
pines,  while  round  a  blazing  fire  the  passengers 
were  collected,  amid  a  medley  of  boxes,  barrels, 
cloaks,  and  on  the  rock  above  the  foaming  rapids 
were  lying  the  canoes ;  the  men  flitting  about  the 
fires  as  if  they  were  enjoying  a  holiday,  and  watch- 
ing a  huge  cauldron  suspended  above  the  fire.  The 
whole  with  a  background  of  dense  woods  and  a 
lake." 

Yet,  startling  as  this  "  wooing  of  nature"  in 
her  rough  moods  may  seem  to  the  silk-and-velvot 
portion  of  the  world,  we  doubt  whether  this  wild 
life,  with  its  desperate  toil  and  its  ground  sleep, 
may  not  be  the  true  charm  of  travel  to  saint,  sav- 
age, or  sage,  when  once  fairly  forced  to  the  exper- 
iment. The  blazing  fire,  the  Bed  of  leaves,  the  gay 
supper,  made  gayer  still  by  incomparable  appetite, 
and  the  sleep  after  all,  in  which  the  whole  outward 
man  remains  imbedded,  without  the  movement  of 
a  muscle  and  without  a  dream,  until  the  morning 
awakes  him  up  a  new  being,  are  fully  worth  all  the 
inventions  of  art,  to  make  us  enjoy  rest  unearned 
by  fatigue,  and  food  wi^out  waiting  for  appetite. 
**  The  sleep  of  the  weary  man  is  sweet,"  said  the 
ancient  and  wise  king  who  slopt  among  curtains  of 
gold,  and  under  roofs  of  cedar ;  the  true  w^y  to 
taste  that  sleep  is  to  spend  a  day  dragging  canoes 
up  Indian  portages,  and  lie  down  with  one's  feet 
warmed  by  a  pine  blaze,  and  one's  back  to  the  aba- 
ter of  a  forest. 

But,  as  the  time  will  assuredly  come  when  this 
*^  life  in  the  woods"  will  be  no  more,  when  huge 
inns  will  supersede  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  and 
down  beds  will  make  the  memory  of  birch  twigs 
and  heather  blossoms  pass  away,  we  give  from 
authority  the  proceedings  of  an  evening's  rest, 
which  the  next  generation  will  study  with  somewhat 
of  the  feeling  of  reading  Tacitus  De  Moribus  Ger- 
manorom. 

As  the  sun  approached  his  setting,  every  eye  in 
the  canoes,  as  they  pulled  along,  was  speculating 
on  some  dry  and  tolerably  open  spot  on  the  shore. 
That  once  found,  all  were  on  shore  in  an  instant. 
Then  the  axe  was  heard  ringing  amouj?  the  trees, 
to  prepare  for  the  fires,  and  make  room  mr  the  tents. 
In  ten  minutes,  the  tents  were  pitched,  the  fires 
blazing  in  front  of  each,  and  the  supper  preparing 
in  all  its  diversities.  The  beds  were  next  made, 
consisting  of  an  oil-cloth  laid  on  the  ground,  with 
blankets  and  a  pillow ;  occasionally  aided  by  great- 
coats, d  discretion.  The  crews,  drawing  the  canoes 
on  shore,  first  made  an  inspection  of  their  hurts 
during  the  day;  and  having  done  this,  the  little 
vessels  were  turned  into  a  shelter,  and  each  man, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  blanket,  defied  the  weather 
and  the  world. 

But  this  state  of  happiness  was  never  destined  to 
last  long.  About  one  in  the  morning,  the  cry  of 
"  Leve,  /^,"  broke  all  slumbers.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge itax  the  hour  soems  premature,  and  that 


the  most  patient  of  travellera  might  have  solicited 
a  couple  of  hours  more  of  '*  tired  natoie's  sweet 
restorer."  But  the  discipline  of  the  bivouac  was 
Spartan.  If  the  slomberer  did  not  instantly  start 
up,  the  tent  was  pulled  down  about  him,  and  he 
found  himself  half-smothered  in  canvass. .  However, 
we  must  presume  that  this  seldom  happened,  and, 
within  half  an  hour,  everything  would  be  packed, 
the  canoes  laden,  and  the  padtUes  moving  to  some 
*  *  merry  old  song."  In  this  manner  passed  the  day, 
six  hours  of  rest,  to  eighteen  of  labor,  a  tremendous 
disproportion,  even  to  the  sturdy  Englishman  or  the 
active  Irishman,  but  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
sinews  and  spirit  of  the  gay  voyageur. 

A  few  touches  more  give  Uie  complete  picture 
of  the  day.  About  eight,  a  conyenient  site  would 
be  selected  for  brcakrast.  Three  quarters  of  an 
hour  being  the  whole  time  allotted  for  unp 
and  packing 


person  carrying  soap  and  towel  in  his  pocket,  and 
finding  a  mirror  in  the  same  sandy  or  rocky  basin 
which  held  the  water.  About  two  in  Uie  afternoon, 
we  put  ashore  for  dinner,  and  as  this  meal  needed 
no  fire,  or,  at  least,  got  none,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour." 

We  recommend  the  following  considerations  to 
the  amateur  boat  olubs,  and  others,  who  plume 
themselves  on  their  naval  achievements  between 
Putney  and  Vauxhall  bridges.  Let  them  take  the 
work  of  a  Canadian  paddle-man  to  heart,  and  lower 
their  plumage  accordingly. 

^*  The  quality  of  the  work,  even  more  than  the 
quantity,  requires  operatives  of  iron  mould.  In 
smooth  water,  the  paddle  is  plied  with  twice  the 
rapidity  of  the  oar,  taxing  both  arms  and  lungs  to 
the  utmost  extent.  Amid  shallows,  the  canoe  is 
literally  dragged  by  the  men,  wading  to  their  knees 
or  their  loins,  while  each  poor  fellow,  after  re- 
placing his  drier  half  in  his  seat,  laughingly  strikes 
the  heavier  of  the  wet  from  his  legs  over  the  gun- 
wale, before  he  gives  them  an  inade  berth.  In 
rapids,  the  towing  line  has  to  be  hauled  along  over 
rocks  and  stumps,  through  swamps  and  thickets, 
excepting  that  when  the  ground  is  utterly  impnc- 
ticable,  poles  are  substituted,  and  occasionally  also 
the  bushes  on  the  shore." 

This  however  is  ''  plain  sailing,"  to  the  portages, 
where  the  tracks  are  of  all  imaginable  kinds  and 
degrees  of  badness^  and  tlie  canoes  and  their  car- 
goes are  never  carried  across  in  less  than  two  or 
fiiree  trips;  the  little  vessels  alone  monopolizing, 
in  the  first  turn,  the  more  expert  half  of  their  re- 
spective crews.  Of  the  baggage,  each  man  has  to 
carry  at  least  two  pieces,  estimated  at  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  weight,  which  he  suspends  in 
slings  placed  across  his  forehead,  so  that  he  may 
have  his  hands  free,  to  clear  his  way  among  the 
branches  and  standing  or  fallen  trunks.  Besides 
all  this,  the  voyageur  performs  the  part*  of  bridge, 
or  jetty,  on  the  arrival  of  the  canoe  at  its  place  of 
rest,  the  gentleman  passengers  being  carried  on 
shore  on  the  backs  of  these  good-humored  and  sin- 
ewy fellows. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  untravelled,  we  should 
say,  that  a  portage  is  the  fragment  of  land-passaffe 
between  the  foot  and  head  of  a  rapid,  when  the 
rush  of  the  stream  is  too  strong  for  the  tow-rope. 

At  one  of  the  halting-places  on  I^ke  Supenor,  a 
curious  tale  was  told  of  the  Indian*s  belief  in  a 
Providence,  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene. 

Three  or  four  years  before,  a  party  of  Salteaox, 
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nraeh  praned  for  hnn^,  were  anzioixB  to  reach 
one  of  their  fishing  stations,  an  island  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  spring  had  unluckily 
reached  that  point  when  there  was  neither  clear 
water,  nor  trustworthy  ice.  A  council  was  being 
held,  to  consider  the  hard  altematiTes  of  drowning 
and  starving,  when  an  old  man  of  influence  thus 
spoke : 

"  You  know,  my  friends,  that  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  one  of  our  squaws  a  child  yesterday ;  now,  he 
cannot  have  senjt  it  into  the  world  to  take  it  away 
again  directly.  I  should  therefore  recommend  the 
carrying  the  child  with  us,  as  the  pledge  of  safety." 

We  wish  that  we  could  have  to  record  a  success- 
ful issue  to  this  anticipation.  But  the  transit  was 
too  much  for  the  metaphysics  of  the  old  Indian. 
They  went  on  the  treacherous  ioe,  it  gave  way,  and 

The  Thunder  Mountain,  on  their  route,  struck 
them  as  "  one  of  the  most  appalling  objects"  which 
they  had  seen,  being  a  blei^  rock  twelve  hundred 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  with  a  pei^ 
peodicttlar  face  of  its  full  height.  The  Indians  say, 
that  anyone  who  can  scale  it,  and  **  turn  three  times 
on  the  brink  of  its  fearful  wall,  will  live  forever." 
We  presume,  by  dying  first. 

But  the  shores  of  this  mighty  lake,  or  rather 
fresh-water  sea,  which  seemed  destined  to  loneliness 
forever,  are  now  likely  to  hear  the  din  of  population 
and  blaze  with  furnaces  and  factories.  Its  southern 
coasts  are  found  to  possess  rich  veins  of  copper  and 
silver.  Later  inquiry  has  discovered  on  the  north- 
em  shore  "inexhaustible  treasures  of  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  tin,"  and  associations  have  been  already 
formed  to  work  them.  Sir  George  Simpson  even 
speaks  of  the  future  probability  of  their  rivalling  in 
point  of  wealth  the  Altai  chain,  and  the  Uralian 
mountains. 

From  Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  little  expedition  entered  a  river  with  a 
polysyllabic  name,  which  leads  further  on,  to  the 
"  Far  West."  The  banks  were  beautiful.  When 
this  country  shall  be  peopled,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
resemblances  of  the  primitive  paradise. 

It  is  all  picturesque ;  the  river  finely  diversified 
with  rapids,  and  with  one  cataract  which,  though 
less  in  volume  than  Niagara,  throws  that  fai>fan^ 
fall  into  the  back-ground,  in  point  of  height  and 
wildness  of  scenery.  But  we  must  leave  descrip- 
tion to  the  author's  pen.  '*  The  river,  during  this 
day's  march,  passed  through  forests  of  elm,  oak, 
birch,  &c.,  being  studded  with  isles  not  less  fertile 
and  lovely  than  its  banks.  And  many  a  spot  re- 
minded us  of  the  rich  and  quiet  scenery  of  England. 
The  paths  of  the  numerous  portages  ivere  spangled 
with  roses,  violets,  and  many  other  wild  flowers- 
while  the  currant,  the  ffooseberry,  the  raspberry, 
the  plum,  the  cheny,  and  even  the  vine,  were  abun- 
dant. All  this  bounty  of  nature  was  imbued,  as  it 
were,  with  life,  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  a  variety 
of  birds,  and  by  the  restless  flutter  of  butterflies  of 
the  brightest  hues."  He  then  makes  the  natural 
and  graceful  reflection— 

*'  One  cannot  pass  through  this  &ir  valley  vrith- 
ont  feeling  that  it  is  destii^  to  become,  sooner  or 
later,  the  happy  home  of  civilized  iben,  with  their 
bleating  flocks,  and  their  lowing  heids — ^with  their 
schools  and  thebr  churches — wi&  their  full  gamers, 
and  their  social  hearths.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  so  blessed  a  con- 
summation was  the  hopeless  wilderness  to  the  east- 
ward, which  seemed  \o  bar  forever  the  march  of 
aettlemeot  and  cultivatioD,  but  which  wiQ  soon  be 


an  open  road  to  the  fiur  west  with  all  its  xidiet. 
That  wilderness,  now  that  it  is  to  yield  up  its  long- 
hidden  stores,  bids  fair  to  remove  the  impedimenta 
which  hitherto  it  has  itself  presented.  The  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  besides  establishing  a  continuity 
of  route  between  the  East  and  the  West,  will  find 
their  nearest  and  cheapest  supply  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaministaquoia. 

One  of  the  especial  hazards  of  tbe  forest  now 
encountered  them.  Passing  down  a  nairow  creek 
near  Lm  le  Pltae,  fire  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
woods  near  them.  The  flames,  crackling  and  clam- 
bering up  each  tree,  quickly  rose  above  the  forest ; 
within  a  few  minutes  more  the  dry  grass  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  waters,  was  in  "  a  ranning 
blaze,  and  before  they  were  clear  of  the  danger, 
they  were  almost  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  and 
ashes.  These  conflagrations,  oflen  caused  by  a 
wanderer's  fire,  or  even  by  his  pipe,  desokte  large 
tracts  of  country,  leaving  nothing  but  black  and  l»re 
trunks,  one  of  the  most  dismal  scenes  on  which  the 
eye  can  look.  When  once  the  fire  gets  into  the 
thick  turf  of  tbe  primeval  wilderness,  it  sets  every- 
tliing  at  defiance.  It  has  been  known  to  smoulder 
for  a  whole  winter  under  the  deep  snow." 

Another  Indian  display  quickly  followed.  After 
traversing  the  lake,  tney  were  hailed  by  the  wai^ 
riors  of  the  Salteaux,  a  band  of  about  a  hundred, 
the  fighting  men  of  a  tribe  of  five  hundred.  Their 
five  chiefs  presented  a  congratulatory  address  on 
their  safe  arrival,  requesting  an  audience,  which 
wasappointed,  at  the  rather  undiplomatic  hour  of /our 
next  moroinff.  But,  while  the  governor  was  slam- 
bering,  the  Indians  were  preparing  means  of  per- 
suasion more  eflfeciive,  in  their  conceptions,  than 
even  the  oratory  on  which  they  seem  to  pride  them- 
selves very  highly — ^'^  while  they  were  napping, 
the  enemy  were  pelting  away  at  them  with  th& 
incantations." 

In  the  centre  of  a  conjuring  tent— a  stractnre  of 
branches  and  bark,  forty  feet  in  length  by  ten  in 
width — ^they  kindled  a  fire ;  round  the  blaze  stood 
the  chiefs  and  "  medicine  men,"  whfle  as  many 
others  as  could  find  room  were  squatted  against  the 
walls.  Then,  to  enlighten  and  convert  the  ffov^ 
emor,  charms  were  murmured,  rattles  were  shaken, 
and  oflferings  were  committed  to  the  flames.  After 
all  these  operations  the  silent  spectators,  at  a  given 
signal,  started  on  their  feet  and  marched  round  the 
magic  circle,  singing,  whooping,  and  drumming  in 
horrible  discord.  With  occasional  intervals,  which 
were  spent  by  the  performers  in  taking  fresh  air, 
the  exhibition  continued  during  the  whole  night,  ao 
that  when  the  appointed  hour  arrived  they  were 
still  engaged  in  their  observances.  At  length  the 
two  parties  met  in  the  open  square  of  the  fort. 
The  Indians  dressed  in  all  their  glory,  a  part  of 
which  consists  in  smearing  their  faces  entirely  out 
of  sight  with  colors — the  prevailii^  fashion  being, 
forehead  white,  nose  and  cheeks  red,  mouth  and 
chin  bUek. 

The  govemor  and  his  party  of  course  made  their 
best  e£fort  to  meet  all  this  ma^ificence.  Lord 
Caledon  and  Lord  Mnlgrave  exhibited  in  regimen- 
tals ;  the  rest  put  on  their  dresiing^gownSf  which, 
being  of  showy  patterns,  were  equally  efifectiTe. 
SeMA  m  the  '*  hall  of  conference,"  the  pipea  being 
sent  round,  hands  shaken,  and  all  due  ceremonial 
having  been  performed,  the  Indian  orator  oom- 
menoed  his  harangue  in  the  style  with  which  we 
have  now  beoome  fimiiliar.  Beginning  with  the 
creation,  &e.  &c.,  which  Sir  George  eat  short,  and 
suddenly  dropping  down  into  the  piactical_^oonir 
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pbiBt, "  that  we  hid  stopped  their  nim,*'  though 
o«r  piedeceesors  had  promiaed  to  fureiah  it  **  aa 
looff  aa  the  watera  flowed  down  the  rapida." 
'*  Now,"  aaid  he,  in  alluaion  to  our  empty  caaka, 
**  If  I  crack  a  not,  will  water  flow  from  it  r' 

The  goTemor  replied,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rum  waa  not  to  aave  expeoae  but  to  benefit  them. 
He  then  gave  them  hia  advice  on  temperance,  and 
promiaed  them  a  aroall  quantity  of  rum  everj 
aatomn.  He  alao  promiaed  a  preaent  for  their 
civility  in  bringing  their  packet  of  fura,  for  which 
they  ahould  receive  payment  beaidea.  Then  fol- 
\owed  a  general  and  final  ahaking  of  hands,  and  the 
congieaa  between  the  Engliah  and  Chippeway 
nationa  broke  up  to  their  mutual  aatisfaction. 

The  Red  river  settlement,  of  which  we  heard  ao 
often  during  the  quarrels  between  Lord  Selkirk  and 
the  Company,  will  yet  be  a  great  colony ;  the  aoil  ia 
yery  ferwe,  (one  of  the  moat  important  elements  of 
ooloDization,)  its  early  tillage  producing  forty  retuma 
of  wheat ;  and,  even  aAer  twenty  years  of  tillage, 
without  manure,  fallow,  or  green  crop,  yielding 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushela  an  acre.  The 
wheat  18  plump  and  heavy,  and,  beaidea,  there  are 
large  quantitiea  of  other  grain,  with  beef,  mutton, 
pone,  butter,  cheeae,  and  wool  in  abundance.  This 
would  be  the  true  country  for  emigration  from  our 
impoverished  islands,  and  «v'ill,  of  course,  be  crowded 
when  conveyances  ahall  become  more  manageable. 
A  railroad  acroaa  Canada  must  still  be  a  rather 
Utopian  conception,  but  it  might  be  well  worth  the 
expenae  of  making  by  government,  even  though  it 
produced  nothing  for  the  next  half-dozen  years,  for 
the  multitudes  whom  it  would  carry  through  the 
heart  of  this  superb  country  in  the. half-dozen  years 
after,  and  for  the  wealth  which  they  would  pour 
into  England  in  every  year  to  come. 

The  settlement,  however,  meets,  in  its  turn,  the 
oommon  chances  of  an  American  climate.  In 
winter  the  cold  ia  intense.  The  summer  is  short, 
and  the  rivers  sometimes  overflow  and  drown  the 
crops.  Still,  what  are  these  things  to  the  popula- 
tion, whore  food  is  plenty,  the  air  healthy,  and  the 
ground  cheap,  fertile  and  untaxed.  In  fact,  the 
difiicultiea,  in  such  instances,  are  scarcely  more  than 
incitements  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  provide 
rsaourcea  against  them.  The  season  of  snow  is  a 
time  of  cheerfulneaa  in  every  land  of  the  north.  In 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  Canada,  wh^n  the  rivers 
close  up,  business  is  laid  by  for  the  next  aix 
montha ;  and  the  time  of  dancing,  driving,  and  feast- 
ing begins.  Food  is  the  great  requisite ;  when  that 
is  found,  everything  follows. 

In  addition  to  agriculture,  or  in  place  of  it,  the 
settlers,  more  particularly  those  of  mixed  origin, 
devote  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  the 
winter  also,  to  the  hunting  of  the  bufl^lo,  bringing 
home  vast  quantities  of  pemmican,  dried  meat, 
gieaae,  tong^ea,  &c.,  for  which  the  Company  and 
verging  business  aflfords  the  best  market. 

The  party  now  proceeded,  still  with  their  faces 
tamed  to  the  west,  and  marched  for  some  days  over 
an  immense  prairie,  which  seemed  to  them  to  have 
been  once  the  bottom  of  a  huge  lake.  A  rather 
stoildng  circumstance  is,  that  nearly  every  height 
in  this  region  has  its  romance  of  savage  life.  We 
give  one  of  murder,  for  the  benefit  of  the  modem 
school  of  novelists. 

Many  summers  ago,  a  party  of  Assinabaiana  fell 
on  a  paity  of  Crees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Beatte  a  Carcajar,  a  conspicuous  knoll  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  nearly  destroyed  them  all.  Among 
the  assailants  was  the  former  wife  of  one  of  the 


Crees,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  him,  in  an 
earlier  foray,  by  her  preaent  lord  and  master.  From 
whatever  motive  of  domestic  memory,  this  Amazon 
rushed  into  the  thickeat  of  the  fight,  for  the  evident 
purpoae  of  kOling  the  original  husband.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped ;  and  while  the  victora  were  scalping 
hii  unfortunate  companions,  creeping  stealthily  along 
for  a  whole  day  under  cover  of  the  woods,  be  laid 
down  at  night  in  a  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  knoll. 
But  hia  wife  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and  no 
aooncr  had  he,  in  the  exhaustion  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  aunk  into  a  sound  sleep,  than  she  sent  an 
arrow  into  his  brain.  She  then  possessed  herself 
of  his  scalp,  and  exhibited  it  as  her  prize  to  the  vic- 
tors. The  title  of  the  slain  savage  was  the  Wol- 
verine, and  the  apot  is  still  called  the  Wolverine^a 
KnoU. 

The  Indians  aasert  that  the  ghosts  of  the  murder- 
ess and  her  victim  are  often  to  be  aeen  struggling 
on  the  height. 

Human  nature,  left  to  itself,  is  a  fierce  and  fright- 
ful thing ;  and  the  atones  of  savage  life  are  nearly 
all  of  the  aame  calibre,  and  all  exhibit  a  dreadful 
love  of  revenge.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  large 
encampment  of  Black-feet  and  othera,  had  been 
formed  in  those  prairiea  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
The  warriors,  however,  growing  tired  of  tlieir 
peaceful  occupation,  resolved  to  make  an  incursion 
into  the  lands  of  the  Assinabaiana.  They  left 
behind  them  the  old  men  with  the  women  and 
children .  Af\er  a  successful  campaign,  they  turned 
their  atepa  homewards,  loaded  with  scalps  and  other 
apoila,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  that 
overlooked  their  camp,  they  gave  note  of  their 
approach  by  the  usual  shouts  of  victory.  But  no 
shout  answered,  and  on  descending  to  their  huts, 
they  found  the  whole  of  the  inmates  slaughtered. 
The  Assinabaians  had  been  there  to  take  their 
revenge. 

On  beholding  the  dismal  scene,  the  triumphant 
warriora  cast  away  their  spoils,  arms,  and  clotning, 
and  then,  potting  on  robes  of  leather,  and  smearing 
their  heads  with  mud,  thev  betook  themselves  to  the 
hills  for  three  days  and  nights,  to  howl,  and  moan, 
and  cut  their  flesh.  It  is  observed,  that  this  mode 
of  expressing  public  grief  bears  SrStriking  resem- 
blance to  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  The  tract  to- 
wards Fort  Vancouver  exhibited  a  country  which 
may  yet  make  a  great  figure  in  the  American  world 
— immense  valleys  sheltered  by  mountain  ridges, 
and  containing  beautiful  lakes.  In  one  instance, 
their  tents  were  pitched  in  a  valley  of  about  five 
hundred  acres,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
and  a  lake  on  the  fourth.  From  the  edge  of  the 
waters  there  arose  a  gentle  descept  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  covered  with  vines,  and  composed  of 
the  accumulated  fragments  of  the  heights  above ; 
and  on  the  upper  border  of  this  slope  there  stood 
perpendicular  walls  of  granite  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  while  among  those  dizzy  altitudes 
the  goats  and  sheep  bounded  in  playful  security. 
This  defile  had  been  the  scene  of  an  exploit.  One 
of  the  Crees,  whom  they  had  met  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  tracked  into  the  valley,  along  with  hia  wife 
and  family,  by  five  warriors  of  a  hostile  tribe.  On 
perceiving  the  odds  against  him,  the  man  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost,  observing  to  the  woman,  that  as 
they  could  die  but  once,  they  had  better  die  with- 
out resistance.  The  wife,  however,  said,  that  **  as 
they  had  but  one  life  to  lose,  they  had  the  more 
reason  to  defend  it,''  and,  syiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  heroic  wife  brought  the  foremost  of  tlie 
enemy  down  to  'the  ground  by  a  buUet,  whOe  the 
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htuband  disposed  of  two  others  bv  two  arrows. 
The  fourth  warrior  was  rushing  on  tne  woman  with 
uplifted  tomahawk,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell. 
She  darted  forward,  and  buried  her  knife  in  his 
heart.  The  sole  surviving  assailant  now  turned  and 
fled,  discharging,  however,  a  bullet  which  wounded 
the  man  in  the  arm. 

They  had  now  reached  that  rocky  range  from 
which  the  eastern  and  western  rivers  of  those 
mighty  provinces  take  their  common  departure. 
Here  they  estimated  the  height  of  the  pass  to  be 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  peaks  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  that  height  above 
their  heads. 

Of  course,  the  party  often  felt  the  torture  of  mos- 
quitoes, but  one  valley  was  so  preeminently  infested 
with  those  tormentors,  that  man  and  beast  alike 
preferred  being  nearly  choked  with  smoke>  in  which 
they  plunffed,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their  stings. 
But  we  advert  to  this  common  plague  of  all  forest 
travel,  only  for  its  legendary  honors. 

"  The  Canadians  vented  their  curses  against  the 
OLD  MAID,  who  had  the  credit  of  having  brought  the 
scourge  upon  earth,  by  praying  for  somethipg  to  fill 
up  the  leisure  of  her  single  blessedness."  And  if, 
as  the  author  observes,  **  the  tormentors  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  nunneries  and  monasteries,  the 
world  might  see  something  more  of  the  fitness  of 
things  in  the  matter." 

At  the  close  of  August,  the  party  reached  Fort 
Vancouver,  having  crossed  the  continent,  by  a  route 
of  five  thousand  miles,  in  twelve  weeks'  travel- 
ling. 

They  now  made  a  visit  to  the  Russian-American 
Company's  Establishment  of  New  Archangel.  This 
exhibited  considerable  signs  of  commerce.  In  the 
harbor  were  five  sailing  vessels  from  250  to  350 
tons ;  besides  a  large  bark  in  the  oflSng  in  tow  of  a 
steamer,  which  brought  advices  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  down  to  the  end  of  April.  An  officer  came 
off  conveying  Governor  Etholine's  compliments  and 
welcome.  The  party  landed,  and  were  received  in 
the  residence  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  The 
governor's  dwelling  consisted  of  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments communicating,  according  to  the  Russian 
fashion,  with  each  other,  all  the  public  rooms  being 
handsomely  decorated  and  richly  furnished.  It  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  establishment,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  little  village.  About  half  way  down 
the  rock,  two  batteries  frowned  respectively  over 
the  Itmd  and  the  water.  Behind  the  bay  arise  stu- 
pendous piles  of  conical  mountains  with  summits  of 
everlasting  snow.  To  seaward ,  Mount  Edgecombe, 
also  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  rears  its  trunk-headed 
peak,  still  remembered  as  the  source  of  smoke  and 
flame,  lava  and  ashes,  but  now  the  repository  of  the 
snows  of  an  age.  Next  day,  the  governor,  in  full 
uniform,  came  in  his  gig  to  return  the  visit  to  Sir 
George  on  board  his  steamer.  The  party  were 
invited  on  shore,  where  they  were  introduced  to 
Madame  Etholine,  a  pretty  and  lady-like  woman,  a 
native  of  Finland.  They  then  visited  the  schools, 
in  which  there  were  twenty  boys  and  as  many  girls ; 
the  bojrs  were  intended  chiefly  for  the  naval  service, 
nor  did  religion  seem  to  be  neglected  any  more 
than  education.  The  Greek  church  had  its  bishop, 
fifteen  priests,  deacons,  and  followers,  and  the  Lu- 
therans had  their  clergyman.  The  ecclesiastics 
were  all  maintained  by  the  imperial  goverment. 
Such  is  Sitka,  the  principle  depot  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company.  It  has  various  subordinate 
establishments.  The  operations  of  the  Company 
aiebecoming  more  extensive,  and  at  this  period  the 
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retams  of  the  trade  amounted  to  about  25,000  e 
of  beavers,  otters,  foxes,  &c. 

Amonir  the  company  at  the  Russian  governor's, 
was  a  half-breed  native,  who  had  been  the  leader  of 
an  expedition  equipped  some  years  ago,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  what  would  here  be  styled  the  north-east 
passage.  The  Russians  reached  Point  Barrow 
shortly  after  the  expedition  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson  had  reached  the  same  point  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  climate  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
trying,  and  during  the  four  days  at  Sitka  there  was 
nearly  one  continued  fall  of  rain.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  squally,  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  channels 
were  traversed  by  restless  masses  which  had  broken 
off  from  the  glaciers.  In  short,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  dreariness  of  the  coast. 

This  shore,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  late  Oregon  negotiations,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  very  scene  for  the  steamboat.  Here 
are  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  and  here  Admiral 
Fonte  penetrated  up  the  more  northerly  inlets. 
They  are  the  very  region  made  for  the  steamboat, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  sailing  vessel  their  dangers  and 
delays  would  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled. 
But  steam  has  also  a  power  almost  superstitious  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives ;  besides  acting  on  their 
fears,  it  has  in  a  great  measure  subdued  their  love 
of  robbery  and  violence.  It  has  given  the  savage  a 
new  sense  of  the  superiority  of  his  white  brother. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  feeling  is  given .  After 
the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  from  Red  river,  their 
guide,  an  Indian,  took  a  short  trip  in  the  Beaver. 
When  asked  what  he  thought  of  her,  "  Don't  ask 
me,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  cannot  speak  ;  my  friends 
will  think  that  I  tell  lies  when  I  let  them  know  what 
I  have  seen.  Indians  are  fools,  and  know  nothing. 
I  can  see  that  the  iron  machinery  makes  the  ship 
go,  but  I  cannot  see  what  makes  the  iron  machinery 
itself  go."  This  man,  though  intelligent,  and  partly 
civilized,  was  nevertheless  so  full  of  doubt  and  won- 
der that  he  would  not  leave  the  vessel  till  he  had 
got  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  on 
board  of  a  ship  which  needed  neither  sails  nor  pad- 
dles— any  document  in  writing  being  regarded  by 
the  Indians  as  unquestionable.  Fort  Vancouver — 
which  will  probably  be  the  head  of  a  great  colony, 
is  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Colombia  in 
front  of  it,  being  a  mile  in  width — contains  houses, 
stores,  magazines,  &c.  Outside  the  fort,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  servants,  &c,,  form  a  Ijitle  village.  The 
people  of  the  establishment  vary  in  number,  accord- 
mg  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  more  than  two  hundred.  Divine  service 
is  regularly  performed  every  Sunday  in  English  to 
the  rrotestants.  But  at  the  time  of  this  journal 
there  was  unfortunately  no  English  clergyman  con- 
nected with  the  establishment. 

Sir  George  himself  now  visited  California,  the 
region  which  the  Mexican  wa^  is  bringing  into 
prominent  notice.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is 
magnificent,  the  first  view  of  the  shore  presented  a 
level  sward  of  about  a  mile  in  depth,  backed  by  a 
ridge  of  grassy  slopes,  the  whole  pastured  by  numer- 
ous herds  of  catile  and  horses,  which,  without  a 
keeper  or  a  fold,  fattened  whether  their  owners 
waked  or  slept. 

The  harbor  displays  a  sheet  of  water  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  by  about  twelve  in  breadth, 
sheltered  from  every  wind  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
green  hills.  But  this  sheet  of  water  forms  only  a 
part  in  the  inland  sea  of  San  Francisco.  Whaler's 
Harbor,  at  its  own  northern  extremity,  communi- 
cates, by  a  strait  of  about  two  miles  in  width,  wi|h 
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the  bay  of  San  Pedro,  which  leads  by  means  of  a 
second  strait  into  Fresh  Water  bay,  of  nearly  the 
same  form  and  magnitude,  and  which  forms  the 
receptacle  of  two  great  rivers,  draining  vast  tracts 
of  coantry  to  the  southeast  and  northeast,  which 
are  navigable  for  inland  craft,  so  that  the  harbor, 
besides  its  matchless  qualities  as  a  port  of  refuge  on 
this  snrf-beaten  coast,  is  the  outlet  of  an  immense, 
fair,  and  fertile  region. 

But  the  beauties  of  nature  are  useless  when  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  idlers  and  fools.  Everything 
in  those  fine  countries  seems  to  be  boasting  and  beg- 
gary. Everything  has  been  long  sinking  into  ruin, 
Sirough  mere  indolence.  The  Califomians  once 
manufactured  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep  into  cloth. 
They  are  now  too  lazy  to  weave  or  spin,  too  lazy 
even  to  clip  and  wash  the  raw  material,  and  now 
the  sheep  have  been  literally  destroyed  to  make 
more  room  for  the  horned  cattle. 

They  once  made  the  dairy  an  object  of  attention ; 
now  neither  butter  nor  cheese  is  to  he  found  in  the 
province.  They  once  produced  in  the  missions 
eighty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  maize — they 
were  lately  buying  flour  at  Monterey  at  the  rate  of 
jC6  a  sack.  Beef  was  once  plentiful — ^they  were 
now  buying  salted  salmon  for  the  sea-store  for  one 
paltry  vessel,  which  constituted  the  entire  line-of- 
battle  of  the  Californian  navy. 

The  author  justly  observes,  that  this  wicked 
abuse  of  the  soil  and  consequent  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple results  wholly  from  '*  the  objects  of  the  coloniz- 
ation." Thus  the  emigrants  from  England  to  the 
northern  colonies  looked  to  subsistence  from  the 
fruits  of  labor ;  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  grew  rich, 
and  civilized.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonists  of 
*•  New  France,"  a  name  wliich  comprehended  the 
valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  dwin- 
•  died  and  pined  away,  partly  because  the  golden 
dreams  of  the  free  trade  carried  them  away  from 
'Stationary  pursuits,  and  partly  because  the  govern- 
ment considered  them  rather  as  soldiers  than  set- 
tlers. In  like  manner  Spanish  America,  with  its 
Serras  of  silver,  holding  out  to  every  adventurer  the 
hope  of  earning  his  bread  without  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  became  the  paradise  of  idlers. 

In  California,  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  sale  of 
their  hides  and  tallow,  offer  so  easy  a  subsistence, 
that  the  population  think  of  no  other,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  poor,  degenerate,  and  dwindling.  Their 
whole  education  -consists  in  bullock-hunting.  In 
this  view,  uniust  and  violent  as  may  be  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  American  arms,  it  is  diflicult  to  regret 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  into  any  hands  which 
will  bring  these  fine  countries  into  the  general  use 
of  mankind,  root  out  a  race  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, and  fill  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  mighty 
province  with  corn  and  man. 

At  present  the  produce  of  a  bullock  in  hide,  tal- 
low, and  horns,  is  about  five  dollars,  (the  beef  goes 
for  nothing,)  of  which  the  fanner's  revenue  is  aver- 
aged at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  This  oflen  makes  up 
a  large  income.  General  Vallego,  who  had  about 
ei^ht  thousand  head  of  cattle,  must  receive  from 
this  source  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
former  missions,  or  monkish  revenues,  must  have 
been  very  large ;  that  of  San  Jose  possessing 
thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  Santa  Clara  nearly 
half  the  number,  and  Sin  Gabriel  more  than  both 
together. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  monks  had 
made  a  handsome  afllair  of  holiness  in  the  ^ood  old 
•limeB.    Previoaaly  to  the  Mexican  revolution  their 


'*  missions"  amounted,  in  the  tipper  province  done, 
to  twenty-one,  every  one  of  course  with  its  endow- 
ment on  a  showy  scale.  Every  monk  had  an 
annual  stipend  of  four  hundred  dollars.  But  this 
was  mere  pocket-money  ;  they  had  *'  donations  sod 
bequests"  from  the  living  and  from  the  dead,  a 
most  capacious  source  of  opulence,  and  of  an  opu- 
lence continually  growiner,  constituting  what  was 
termed  the  pious  fund  of  California.  Besides  all 
these  things,  they  had  the  cheap  labor  of  eighteen 
thousand  converts.  But  the  drones  were  to  bs 
suddenly  smoked  out  of  their  hives.  Mexico  de- 
clared itself  a  republic ;  and,  as  the  first  act  of  a 
republic,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  to  plnndei 
everybody,  the  property  of  the  monks  went  in  the 
natural  way.  The  lands  and  beeves,  the  "  dona- 
tions and  Jsequests,  were  made  a  national  property," 
in  1825.  Still  some  show  of  moderation  was  ex- 
hibited, and  the  names  and  some  of  the  offices  of 
the  missions  were  preserved.  But,  in  1836,  the 
Califomians  took  the  whole  afllair  into  their  oirn 
hands,  threw  off  the  central  government,  and  were 
"  free,  independent,"  and  beggared.  The  missioDS 
were  then  "  seculanzed"  at  3ieir  ease.  The  Mex- 
ican government  was  furious  for  a  while,  and 
threatened  the  Califomians  with  all  the  tliundeis 
of  its  rage  ;  but  the  vengeance  ended  in  the  simple 
condition,  that  California  should  still  acknowledge 
the  Mexican  supremacy,  taking  her  own  way  in  all 
that  had  been  done,  was  domg,  and  was  to  be 
done. 

The  travellers  had  now  an  opportunity  of  seeinj 
the  interior  of  a  Californian  mansion,  the  house  of 
the  chief  proprietor  in  this  quarter,  General  Val- 
lego. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  Sir  George  Simpson 
would  have  much  improved  his  volumes  bystriing 
out  the  whole  of  this  description.  It  is  evidest 
that  he  was  received  with  civilities  of  every  kind ; 
— he  was  provided  with  horses  and  attendants  ;— 
he  was  taken  to  see  all  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  estate  and  the  habits  of  its  people ;  he  was 
feted,  introduced  to  wife  and  daughters,  sons-in-law 
and  daughters-in-law,  sung  and  danced  for,  and 
smiled  on  and  talked  with,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
prince  ;  and  yet  his  whole  account  of  this  hospital- 
ity throws  it  into  the  most  repulsive  light  imagina- 
ble ; — cold  dinners,  bad  attendance,  rude  fumilure, 
and  so  forth,  form  the  staple  of  his  conceptions; 
and  if  his  book  should  ever  reach  General  VaUeg®^ 
hands,  which  it  probably  will,  through  the  zeal  of 
American  republication,  we  can  easily  imagmethat 
he  will  become  cautious  in  his  hospitality  for  the 
time  to  come.  We,  at  least,  shall  not  extend  the 
vexation  of  this  Spanish  gentleman  by  quoting  any 
part  of  this  unfortunate  bevue.  We  say  this  with 
regret.  But  this  style  of  repaying  generous  hos- 
pitality cannot  be  too  distinctly  reproved,  fof  the 
sake  of  all  future  travellers  who  may  want,  not 
merely  hospitality,  but  protection. 

The  next  subject  of  description  is  Monterey, 
which  has  lately  assumed  a  peculiar  ^^^^'^;>^ 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  American  invasion.  The 
Bay  of  Monterey  forms  a  seginent  of  a  circle  witn 
a  chord  of  about  eighteen  miles.  Monterey  had 
always  been  the  seat  of  government,  though  it  con- 
sisted of  but  a  few  buildings.  But,  since  the  levo; 
luiion  of  1836,  it  has  expanded  into  a  population  o! 
about  seven  hundred  souls.  The  town  occupies  a 
plain,  bounded  by  a  lofty  ridge.  The  dwdlmgj 
are  the  reverse  of  pompous,  being  all  built  of  moa 
bricks.    Thehou^.ww  pBarkablflfor»P««*' 
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of  windows,  glass  being  inordinately  dear ;  eren 
parchment  almost  unattainable,  and  the  artists  in 
window-making  charging  three  dollars  a  day  ! 

Bat,  to  the  Califomians,  perhaps  this  priration 
of  light  is  not  an  evil.  *'  While  it  makes  the  rooms 
cooler,  it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  interfere  with 
the  occupations  of  those  who  do  nothing.*'  The 
bed  afibrds  a  curious  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture. While  the  apartments  exhibit  a  deal-table, 
badly  made  chairs,  probably  a  Dutch  clock,  and  an 
old  looking-glass,  the  bed  ^*  challenges  admiration 
by  snowy-white  sheets,  fringed  with  lace,  a  pile  of 
soft  pillows,  oorered  with  the  finest  linen  or  the 
richest  satin,  and  a  well-arranged  drapery  of  costly 
and  tasteful  curUins.*'  Still  this  bed  is  **  but  a 
whited  sepulchre,"  with  a  wool  mattress — *'  the 

impenetrable  stronghold  of  millions  of .  * '   We 

leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination. 

The  history  of  "  Political  Causes  and  Effects" 
would  make  a  curious  Tolume ;  and  it  would  ad- 
mirably display  at  once  the  profound  agency  of 
Providence  and  the  shortsightedness  of  human 
policy.  It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  de- 
vastation of  Europe,  and  the  sack  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Moscow,  found  their  origin  in  a  Spanish 
treaty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  half  a  cen- 
tury before. 

The  power  of  France  in  the  interior  of  America, 
which  had  extended  from  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
and  which  formed  a  line  of  posts  for  its  boundary 
along  this  immense  internal /ron/»^,  kept  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm ;  and,  by 
consequence,  in  a  state  of  continual  dependence  on 
England.  But  the  English  possession  of  Canada, 
in  1763,  and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  at 
the  same  period,  as  they  lessened  the  alarms,  loos- 
ened the  allegiance  of  the  British  colonies.  The 
next  steps  were  more  obvious.  The  war  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  France  was  an  auxiliary, 
inflamed  the  French  population  with  the  hope  of 
breaking  down  the  strength  of  England,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  France.  But  the  expense  of  equip- 
ping the  French  allied  force  fell  heavy  on  an  ex- 
chequer already  burthened  by  the  showy  extrava- 
gance of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  by  the  gross 
profligacies  of  Louis  XV.  To  relieve  the  ex- 
chequer, the  States  Greneral  were  summoned  ;  and 
from  that  moment  began  the  revolution.  The 
European  war  was  the  result  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  the  conquest  of  the  continent  the 
result  ofplacing  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire. What  further  results  may  be  still  preparing 
are  beyond  our  knowledge ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  that  the  chain  is  yet  finally  biroken. 

But  before  we  take  leave  of  California,  we  roust 
do  it  the  justice  to  speak  of  Sao  Barbara,  which,  as 
the  author  rcUher  emphatically  expresses  it,  is  to 
Monterey  **  what  the  parlor  is  to  the  kitchen." 

The  bay  is  an  unfavorable  one,  being  exposed  to 
the  '^  worst  winds  of  the  worst  season."  But  the 
town  having  been  selected  as  the  favorite  retreat  of 
the  more  respectable  functionaries  of  the  province, 
Santa  Barbara  exhibits  the  charms  of  aristocratic 
manners.  The  houses,  externally,  are  superior  to 
any  others  on  the  coast,  and,  internally,  exhibit 
taste  in  their  furniture  and  ornament.  The  ladies 
excite  the  author*s  pen  into  absolute  rapture ;  their 
sparkling  eyes  and  glossy  hair  are,  in  themselves, 
soffident  to  negative  the  idea  of  tameness  or  insip- 
idity, while  their  sylph-like  figures  exhibit  fresh 
graces  at  every  step.  This  is  supported  by  the 
more  important  qnahties,  of  '*  being  by  far  the  moire 
Indostiious  half  of  the  community,  and  'performing 
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their   household    duties   with   cheerfulness 
pride." 

The  men  are  a  handsome  race,  and  the  greatest 
dandies  imaginable,  completely  modelled  on  the 
Andalusian  Majo,  and  displaying  the  finest  linen, 
the  most  embroidered  pantaloons,  and  the  most 
glittering  jackets  in  the  western  world.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  expected  of  any  Spaniards  that  they 
should  do  much,  and  beaux  so  fine  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything.  Accordingly,  his  day  is 
spent  in  riding  from  house  to  house,  on  a  horse  as 
fine  as  himself,  a  living  machine  of  trappings,  and 
the  nights  in  dancing,  billiard-playing,  and  miting. 

In  all  conntries  where  serious  things  are  habitu- 
ally turned  into  trifles,  trifies  become  serious  things. 
*'  The  balls,  in  fact,  seem  more  like  a  matter  of 
business  than  anything  else  that  is  done  in  Califor- 
nia. For  whole  days  beforehand,  sweetmeats  are 
laboriously  prepared  in  the  greatest  variety,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  festivities,  which  have 
been  known  to  last  several  successive  nights,  so  as 
to  make  the  performers,  after  wearing  out  their 
pumps,  trip  it  in  sea-boots,  both  men  and  women 
displaying  as  much  gravity  as  if  attending  the 
funeral  of  their  friends." 

A  still  more  humanizing  portion  of  their  tastes  is 
their  passion  for  music.  The  guitar  is  heard  in 
every  house.  Father,  mother,  and  child  are  all 
playmg  and  singing ;  and,  to  the  praise  of  their 
taste  l^  it  spoken,  playing  nothing  but  the  fandan- 
goes, seguidillas,  and  ballads  of  Spain ;  the  tmest, 
purest,  and  most  touching  of  all  music  ;  well  worth 
all  the  hammered  harmonies  of  the  German  school, 
and  all  the  long-winded  and  laborious  bravuras  of 
the  Italian.  The  Spanish  music  is  the  most  refined, 
and  yet  the  most  natural,  in  the  world. 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  experienced  judge  of 
men  and  things  speaking  of  the  Califomians  as  **  a 
happy  people  possessing  the  means  of  physical 
pleasure  to  the  full,"  even  though  he  qualifies  the 
opinion  by  their  **  knowing  no  higher  kind  of  en- 
joyment." 

It  is  true,  that  the  Englishman,  who  knows 
what  intellectual  enjoyment  is,  will  not  abandon 
that  highest,  though  most  toilsome,  of  all  gratifica- 
tions, tor  inferior  indulgences ;  but  it  would  be  a 
fortunate  hour  for  the  Englishman  when  he  could 
get  rid  of  some  portion  of  the  toil  that  wears  away 
his  life,  in  exchange  for  the  light-hearted  pleasures 
and  simple  occupations  of  foreign  existence.  Nor 
is  there  any  man  who  less^  prefers  the  dogged 
round  of  his  cheerless  exertions,  or  who  is  more  gen- 
uinely susceptible  of  essential  enjoyment.  We  even 
think  that  the  cultivated  Englishman  has  a  finer 
relish  for  enjoyment  than  the  man  of  any  other 
country.  The  caperings  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
grimaces  of  the  Italian,  have  but  little  connection 
with  the  mind.  All  foreigners  seem  wretched 
when  they  have  no  physical  excitement.  There 
is  not  a  more  miserable  object  on  earth  than  a 
Frenchman  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don on  a  Sunday,  when  he  can  neither  see  the 
print-shops  in  the  day,  nor  go  to  the  play  at  night. 
The  German  is  heart-broken  for  the  same  reason, 
and  shrouds  himself  and  his  sorrow  in  double  clouds 
of  smoke.  The  Italian  would  worship  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  or  the  great  African  snake,  if  its  pageantry 
or  puppet-show  would  enable  him  to  get  trough 
the  day  of  closed  shops  and  no  opera!  Yet,  con- 
temptible as  this  restless  hunting  afler  nothings  is, 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  us  if  we  could  quality  the  ^ 
severity  and  constancy  of  our  national  toil  by  some 
mixture  of  tho  lighter  pursuits  of  the  continent^ 
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The  fertility  of  California  is  boundless ;  it  pro- 
daces  OTerything  that  human  appetite  can  desire. 
In  the  mission-garden  of  San  Gabriel  were  produced 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  bananas, 
plains,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  &c.,  &c.,  while  in  the  ad- 
joining mission  were  found,  in  addition,  tobacco, the 
plantam,  the  cocoanut,  the  indigo  plant,  and  the 
sugar-cane. 

But  nature  is  nothing,  in  this  country,  without  a 
miracle ;  and  the  history  of  every  village  probably 
furnishes  its  legend.  The  missions,  however, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  the  peculiar  favorites  of 
Heaven. 

"  When  Padre  Pedro  Cambon,  and  Padre  Som- 
era,  were  selecting  a  site  for  the  mission,  escort- 
ed by  ten  soldiers,  a  multitude  of  Indians,  armed, 
presented  themselves,  and,  setting  up  horrid  yells, 
seemed  determined  to  oppose  its  establishment. 
The  fathers,  fearing  that  war  would  ensue,  took 
out  a  piece  of  cloth  with  the  image  of  our  lady  upon 
it,  and  held  it  up  in  view  of  the  barbarians.  This 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  whole  were  quiet, 
being  subdued  by  the  sight  of  this  most  precious 
image;  and  throwing  on  the  ground  their  bows 
and  arrows,  their  two  captains  came  running  to  lay 
the  beads,  which  they  had  round  their  necki,  at  the 
feet  of  the  soTcreign  queen,  in  proof  of  their  tender 
regard.'*  We  recommend  the  trial  of  this  holy 
cloth  on  General  Taylor. 

But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  richness  of  this  re- 
gion. The  valley  of  the  Zulares,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, would  support  millions  of  people.  Its  lakes 
and  rivers  all  abound  in  fish,  its  forests  have  all 
kinds  of  trees,  some  of  them  growing  to  a  size 
which,  but  for  the  force  of  testimony,  would  be  in- 
credible. One  of  these  is  stated  by  Humboldt  as 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  girth.  "  But 
this  is  a  walking-stick  compared  with  another  at 
Bodeffa,  as  described  to  Sir  Greorge  by  Governor 
Etholme,  of  Sitka.  It  is  thirty-six  Russian  fathoms 
(seven  feet  each)  in  span,  and  seventy-five  in 
height ;  so  that,  if  tapered  into  a  perfect  cone,  it 
would  contain  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  tons  of 
bark  and  timber.  In  addition,  the  valley  contains 
immense  herds  of  wild  horses,  in  troops  of  several 
thousands  each.  What  a  country  will  this  be, 
when  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
people ! 

The  last  of  the  five  posts,  San  Diego,  is,  next  to 
San  Francisco,  the  best  harbor  in  the  province. 
Thus,  Upper  California  contains,  at  its  opposite 
extremities,  two  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  racific 
Ocean  ;  each  of  them  being  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  distance  of  any  othars  worthy  of  the  name,  San 
Francisco  being  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from 
Port  Discovery  in  the  north,  and  San  Diego  six 
hundred  miles  from  th'3  Bay  of  Magdalena  in  the 
south. 

That  in  the  hands  of  any  vigorous  possessors  this 
country  would  form  a  most  powerful  kingdom,  is 
beyond  all  question  ;  and  Sir  George  Simpson  evi- 
dently thinks  that  it  might  easily  be  acquired,  and 
with  a  legitimate  claim  too,  by  Ii^ngland.  But  the 
still  higher  question  is  the  policy  of  a  perpetual  in- 
crease of  territory.  Enj^hnd  already  has  in  Amer- 
ica a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  she  can  people 
for  five  hundred  years  to  come.  But  the  posses- 
sion of  California,  and  perhaps  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Mexican  provinces,  is  on  the  eve  of  decision ; 
the  American  invasion  has  found  no  resistance  that 
can  deserve  the  name.  The  Mexicans  fly  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  few  discharges  of  cannon  put  them 


to  flight  by  thousands.  At  this  moment  the  whole 
Mexican  republic,  equal  in  size  to  half  a  doxea 
European  states,  appears  to  be  crumbling  into  frag- 
ments. The  rambling  expeditions  of  the  Americans 
aro  ravaging  it  in  all  diroctions  with  impunity,  and 
armies  which  might  have  been  long  since  annihi- 
lated by  a  mere  guerilla  war,  have  been  suffered  to 
maroh  from  city  to  city,  with  scarcely  more  resist- 
ance than  a  cattle-stealing  skirmish.  By  the  last  in- 
telligence, San  Juan  d*  Ulloa  has  fallen,  and  Vera 
Cruz  has  capitulated  after  a  seige  of  only  three  days 
and  a  half.  The  castle  is  the  strongest  fortification 
in  the  western  world — and,  as  Napoleon  said  of 
Malta,  '*  It  is  lucky  that  it  had  somebody  inside  to 
open  the  gates  for  us :''  the  garrison  of  tlus  fortress 
seems  to  have  been  placed  there  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrendering  it.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  men  who  had  such  a  fortress  to  defend,  and 
yet  whose  defence  actually  cost  the  assailants  but 
seventeen  killed !  there  can  be  but  one  feeling  of 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Vera 
Cruz,  on  whom  was  rained,  day  and  night,  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shell  amounting  to  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand of  those  tremendous  missiles.  It  is  computed 
that  the  slaughter,  and  that  slaughter  chiefly  of  wo- 
men and  children,  amounts  to  thousands.  These  are 
terrible  thinas,  even  where  they  may  be  supposed  the 
necessities  of  war.  But  here  we  can  discover  no 
necessity — ^A^'era  Cruz  was  no  fortification,  it  waa 
nearly  an  open  town.  We  recollect  no  similar  in- 
stance of  a  bombardment.  In  Europe,  it  has  long 
been  a  rule  of  military  morals,  that  no  open  city 
shall  ever  be  bombarded.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
boast  of  the  first  living  soldier  in  the  world — and 
we  could  have  no  more  honorable  one— that  he 
never  sufl^ered  a  city  to  be  bombarded ;  from  the 
obvious  fact,  that  the  chief  victims  were  the  help- 
less inhabitants,  while  the  soldiery  are  sheltered  by 
the  casemates  and  bomb-proofs. 

At  all  events,  we  must  regard  the  contest  as  de- 
cided. The  government  has  exhibited  nothing  more 
than  a  sullen  resolution ;  and  the  people  Tittle  more 
than  the  apathy  of  their  own  cattle  ;  the  troops  have 
exhibited  no  evidence  of  discipline,  and  the  only 
resource  of  the  finance  has  been  in  the  wild  projects 
of  an  empty  exchequer.  Whether  the  United 
States  will  be  the  more  prosperous  for  this  conquest, 
is  a  question  of  time  alone.  Whether  the  facility 
of  ihe  conquest  may  not  make  the  multitude  frantic 
for  general  aggression — whether  the  military  men 
of  the  states  may  not  obtain  a  popularity  and  assume 
a  power  which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to  civil 
life — whether  the  attractions  of  military  career  may 
not  turn  the  rising  generation  from  the  pursuits  of 
trade  and  tillage,  to  the  idle,  or  the  ferocious  life  of 
the  American  campaigner — and  whether  the  pres- 
sure of  public  debt,  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
their  half-savage  conquests  by  an  army,  and  the 
passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  may  not 
urge  them  to  a  colonial  war  with  England — are  only 
parts  of  the  great  problem  which  the  next  five-and- 
twenty  years  will  compel  the  American  republic  to 
solve. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  avoid  looking  upon 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  as  a  portion  qf  that  extraor- 
dinary and  mysterious  agency  which  is  now  shaking 
all  the  great  stagnant  districts  of  the  world ;  which 
has  already  awaked  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor;  which  has  brought  Egypt  into  civilised 
action ;  which  has  broken  down  the  barbarism  of 
the  Algerines,  and  planted  the  French  standard  in 
place  of  the  furies  and  profligacies  of  African 
Mahometanism.    Deeply  deprecating  the  guilt  of 
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those  aggressions,  and  oondemning  the  crimes  by 
which  they  have  been  sustained ,  we  cannot  bat 
regard  changes  so  anexpected,  so  powerAi),  and  so 
simultaneous,  as  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
than  man's,  with  objects  altogether  superior  to  the 
short-sightedness  of  man,  and  amply  bearing  the 
character  of  working  ffood  out  of  evil,  which  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  Divine  Providence  in  all  the 
ages  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  these  volomes  which 
we  cannot  sufficiently  applaud,  and  that  is,  the 
thoroughly  English  spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 
Without  weak  partiality,  for  the  reasons  are  every- 
where assigned  ;  without  narrow  prejudice,  for  the 
facts  are  in  all  instances  stated ;  and  without  dero- 
^ling  from  the  merits  of  other  nations,  the  work 
IS  calculated  to  give  a  just  conception  of  the  value 
of  England  to  the  world. 

On  his  return  from  the  Sandwich  Isles — an  inter- 
esting portion  of  his  travels,  to  which  we  have  not 
now  time  to  advert  in  detail — and  preparing  to  start 
from  the  Russian  post  of  New  Archangel  by  a  five 
months'  journey  through  the  Russian  empire,  he 
gives  a  glance  at  what  he  has  done. 

"  1  have,*'  says  he,  '*  threaded  my  way  round 
nearly  half  the  globe,  traversing  about  220  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  upwards  of  1%  of  latitude,  barely 
one  fourth  of  this  by  the  ocean.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  have  uniformly  felt  more  at  home,  with 
the  exception  of  my  first  sojourn  at  Sitka,  than  I 
should  have  felt  in  Calais.  I  have  everywhere  seen 
our  race,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
either  actually  or  virtually  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty." 

After  a  few  words  on  the  vigor  of  the  English 
blood,  as  exhibited  in  the  commerce,  intelligence, 
and  activity  of  the  United  States,  he  returns  to  the 
immediate  possessions  and  prowess  of  England. 
*'  I  have  seen  the  English  posts  which  stud  the 
wilderness  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  have  seen  English  adventurers  with  that 
innate  power  which  makes  every  individual,  whether 
Briton  or  American,  a  real  representative  of  his 
country,  monopolizing  the  trade,  and  influencing  the 
destinies  of  California.  And,  lastly,  I  have  seen  the 
English  merchants  of  a  barbarian  archipelago, 
which  promises,  under  their  guidance,  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  the  west,  of 
the  new  world  and  the  old.  In  saying  all  this,  I 
have  seen  less  than  half  the  grandeur  of  the  English 
race.  How  insignificant  in  comparison  are  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  one  nation  alone  ex- 
cepted. Russia  and  Great  Britain  literally  gird  the 
globe  where  either  continent  has  the  greatest 
breadth ;  a  fact  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  their 
early  annals,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  a  special  Providence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  a  scanty  and  obscure  people  sud- 
denly burst  on  the  west  and  east,  as  the  dominant 
race  of  the  times ;  one  swarm  of  the  Normans 
making  its  way  to  England,  while  another  was 
establishing  its  supremacy  over  the  Sclavonians  of 
the  Borysthenes,  the  two  being  to  meet  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years." 

He  regards  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia  as  in  an 
unconscious  copartnership  with  England  in  the 
grand  cause  of  commerce  and  civilization.  He  also 
makes  the  curious  and  true  remark  that,  notwith- 
standing the  astonishing  successes  of  the  Normans 
in  Europe,  they  were  never  numerous  enough  to 
establish  their  language  in  any  of  the  conquered 
countries.  Their  unparalleled  successes,  therefore, 
■eem  to  express  the  idea  that  those  feeble  bands  of 


warriors  were  strengthened  everywhere  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  Providence. 

We  now  come  to  the  overland  journey  to  Siberia. 
On  the  23d  of  July,  they  reached  the  port  of 
Ochotsk,  where,  however,  they  were  met  by  masses 
of  floating  ice.  Here  Sir  Greorge  had  the  first 
intelligence  from  England,  which  brought  to  his 
English  heart  the  ^ad  tidings  of  the  birth  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  found  this  settlement  a 
collection  of  huts  on  a  shingly  beach.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  800  souls.  A  more  dreary  scene 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  surrounding 
country.  Not  a  tree,  and  even  scarcely  a  green 
blade,  is  to  be  seen  within  miles  of  the  town.  The 
climate  is  on  a  par  with  the  soil.  The  summer 
consists  of  three  months  of  damp  and  chilly  weather, 
during  great  part  of  which  the  snow  still  covers  the 
hills,  and  the  ice  chokes  the  harbor,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nine  months  of  dreary  winter.  But  when 
men  find  fault  with  such  a  climate  as  this,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  fault  is  their  own.  Those  climates 
were  never  intended  for  the  residence  of  man ;  they 
were  intended  for  the  white  bear,  the  seal,  tha- 
whale,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals.  To  those 
inhabitants  they  are  perfectly  adapted.  If  the  rage 
of  conquest,  or  the  eagerness  for  gain,  fixes  human 
beings  in  the  very  empire  of  winter,  they  are  intru- 
ders, and  must  sufifer  for  their  unsuitable  choice  of 
a  locale. 

The  princinal  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  fish.  On 
fish  they  feed  themselves;  their  dogs — which  are 
equivalent  to  their  carriage  horses — ^thcir  cattle,  and 
their  poultry,  are  also  chiefly  fed  on  fish.  All  other 
provisions  are  ruinously  dear.  Floor  costs  twenty- 
eight  rubles  the  pood — (a  ruble  is  worth  about  a 
franc,  the  pood  is  thirty-six  English  pounds.)  Beef 
is  so  dear  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  treat,  and  wines 
and  groceries  have  to  pay  a  land  carriage  of  seven 
thousand  miles. 

Here,  too,  the  people  drink  tea  in  the  style  in 
which  it  was  introduced  in  more  primitive  days  into 
Europe.  It  is  of  the  kind  known  as  brick  tea,  being 
made  up  in  cakes,  and  is  consumed  in  great  Quanti- 
ties by  the  lower  orders  in  Siberia,  being  made  into 
a  thick  soup,  with  the  addition  of  butter  and  salt. 

On  the  27th  of  the  month,  they  began  their  jour- 
ney across  Siberia.  After  leaving  the  shore,  and 
boating  the  river  Ochota,  to  an  encampment  where 
they  were  to  meet  their  horses,  hired  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  rubles  a  horse,  on  an  agreement  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Yakutsk  in  eighteen  days,  they  struck  into 
the  country,  which  exhibited  forests  of  pine,  then: 
progress  being  about  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  Yakuti  appear  to  be  very  industrious ;  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  being  always  occupied  in 
some  u^ful  employment.  When  not  engaged  in 
travelling  or  farming,  men  and  boys  make  saddles, 
harness,  &c. ;  while  the  women  and  girls  keep 
house,  dress  skins,  prepare  clothing,  and  attend  to 
the  dairy.  They  are  also  remarkably  kind  to 
strangers;  for  milk  and  cream,  the  best  things  they 
had  to  give,  were  freely  oflfered  in  every  Tillage. 
This  was  the  10th  of  July,  yet  the  snow  was  still 
partially  lying  on  the  ground.  From  day  to  day 
they  met  caravans  of  horses ;  and  one  day  they  were 
startled  by  the  shouts  of  a  party  at  the  head  of  them. 
Their  next  sight  was  a  herd  of  cattle  running  wildly 
in  all  directions,  and  the  cause  was  seen  in  a  huge 
she-bear  and  her  cub  moving  oflf  at  a  round  trot. 
On  this  route,  the  bears  are  both  fierce  and  numer- 
ous. The  country  had  now  become  more  fertile ; 
there  was  no  want  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  for*» 
ests  were  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds,  which, 
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contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  deathlike  silence,  of 
the  American  woods,  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
ear.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  vexatious  inci- 
dent occnrred  of  meeting  the  courier,  with  the  let- 
ters from  England,  which  had  been  looked  for  sf) 
anxiously  on  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  in  Siberia ; 
but  the  bags  of  course  could  not  be  opened  on  the 
road. 

The  presence  of  the  Cossack,  who  attended  the 
party,  was  of  great  importance  in  quickening  the 
movements  of  the  natives ;  but  they  seemed  kind  and 
good-natured,  full  of  civility  to  the  strangers,  and 
not  without  some  degree  of  education.  The  Yakuti 
have  a  singular  mode  of  estimating  distances.  In 
Germany,  a  common  measure  of  distance  is  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  smoke  a  pipe.  In  this  part  of  Sibe- 
ria, they  take  as  their  unit  the  time  necessary  for 
boUing  3  kettle  of  a  particular  sort  of  food^  They 
tell  you,  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  so  many  ket- 
tles off,  or  half  a  kettle,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
only  part  of  a  kettle. 

At  last  they  arrive  at  the  Lena.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  grandest  rivers  in  the  world. 
At  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  versts  from  the 
sea,  (three  versts  are  equal  to  two  miles,)  it  is  from 
five  to  six  miles  wide.  Its  entire  length  is  not  less 
than  four  thousand  versts.  The  word  Lena  implies 
lazy — a  name  justified  by  the  circuitous  flowing  of 
its  stream.  At  Yakutsk,  the  seat  of  the  governor, 
they  were  received  witli  great  civility  in  this  capital 
of  the  province,  latitude  sixty-two  north,  and  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  thirty  east.  The  extreme 
temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is  almost  beyond 
belief,  the  thermometer  having  risen  in  the  shade  to 
106°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  having  fallen  to 
83*^  below  zero— making  a  difference  of  189°.  In 
this  district  are  the  enormous  deposits  of  mammoth 
bones.  Spring  aAer  spring,  the  alluvial  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  crumbling  under  the  thaw,  have 
given  up  their  dead  ;  and  the  islands  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yana,  and,  as  there  was  reason  for 
believing,  even  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself,  teems 
with  those  mysterious  memorials  of  antiquity.  The 
question  is,  how  do  those  bones  come  there  ?  Sir 
George,  af^er  giving  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
professors  of  geology,  conceives  the  most  natural 
account  of  the  phenomenon  to  be,  that  those  ani- 
mals, or  their  bones,  were  swept  from  the  great  Tar- 
'  tarian  pasturages  of  Gobi,  by  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  towards  the  ocean.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  this  has  long  been  our  own  opinion.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  scriptural  account  states  the 
rising  of  the  deluge  to  have  been  gradual.  The 
lain  fell  forty  days  and  nights.  All  living  things 
would  of  course  make  their  way  to  the  heights  to 
escape  the  rising  inundation  of  the  valleys.  The 
cattle  thus  grouped  together  in  immense  herds,  (the 
bufialoes  in  the  prairies  at  the  present  day  sometimes 
exceed  five  thousand  in  one  pasturage,)  thus  gath- 
ered into  one  mass,  would  be  finally  submerged, 
and  swept  away  in  whatever  irresistible  current 
rushed  over  the  spot  on  which  they  stood.  The 
frost  of  the  region,  which  penetrates  the  earth  to 
the  depth  apparently  of  some  hundred  feet,  would 
thenceforth  preserve  them  from  decay.  The  tusks 
form  an  article  of  considerable  trade,  the  ivory 
selling  from  a  shilling  to  one  and  ninepcnce  a  pound, 
according  to  the  perfection  of  the  tusks. 

One  of  the  travellers^  especial  wishes  was,  to 
have  visited  the  town  of  Kiachta,  the  place  of  com- 
merce between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  But 
a  note  from  the  governor  mentioned  that  the  Chi- 
nese had  suddenly  stopped  all  communication.    But 
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a  few  words  may  be  given  to  a  commerce  so  pecu- 
liar. By  the  treaty  of  Nertshinsk,  a  reciprocal  lib- 
erty of  traffic  was  stipulated;  and  accordingly 
caravans  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government, 
and  individual  traders,  used  to  visit  rekin.  But 
the  Muscovites  exhibited  so  much  of  the  native 
habits  in  **  drinking  and  roysiering,'*  that,  after 
exhausting  the  patience  of  the  celestials  during 
three-and-thirty  years,  they  were  wholly  excluded. 
But  a  cessation  of  five  years  having  taken  place, 
the  Russians,  in  1728,  obtained  a  treaty,  by  which 
individuals  were  permitted  to  trade  on  the  frontier ; 
and  Kiachta  was  built.  But  public  caravans  were 
permitted  to  go  on  to  Pekin.  At  length,  in  1762, 
Catherine  fixed  the  grand  emporium  at  Kiachta. 

This  town,  standing  on  a  beach  of  the  same  name, 
is  within  about  half  a  furlong  of  the  Chinese  village 
of  Maimatschin,  (about  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude,) being  one  thousand  miles  from  Pekin,  and 
four  thousand  from  Moscow.  Such  are  the  enor- 
mous distances  through  which  the  eagerness  for 
money-making  drives  the  children  of  men. 

The  materials  of  the  Russian  traffic  are  furs, 
woollens,  cottons,  linen,  &c.,  with  articles  in  tin, 
copper,  iron,  &c. — the  whole  amounting  to  about 
nineteen  millions  of  rubles.  The  Chinese  products 
are  tea,  silks,  sugar  candy,  &c. — nominally  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions  of  rubles,  but  proi>ably 
rising  to  thrice  the  value.  The  chief  time  of  the 
market  is  the  winter.  To  the  chief  Russian  mer- 
chants this  is  a  species  of  monopoly,  and  a  most 
thriving  one,  some  of  them  being  millionaires y  and 
living  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  the  '^  mer< 
chant  princes*'  of  the  wilderness! 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  exiles  to  Siberia  from  this  intelligent  eye-wit- 
ness. But  he  gives  little  more  than  a  glance  to  a 
subject  on  which  the  public  mind  of  England  is  at 
present  so  much  engaged.  In  Russia  corporal 
punishment  is  much  in  use ;  but  criminals  are  sel- 
dom put  to  death.  They  are  marched  off  to  Sibe- 
ria for  every  kind  of  offence,  from  the  highest 
political  crime  to  petty  larceny.  The  most  heinous 
offenders  are  sent  to  the  mines;  those  guilty  of 
minor  delinquencies  are  settled  in  villages,  or  on 
farms ;  and  those  guilty  of  having  opinions  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  government — statesmen, 
authors,  and  soldiers — are  generally  suffered  to 
establish  themselves  in  little  knots,  where  they 
spread  refinement  through  the  country.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  ^*  all  grades  of  society  are  decidedly 
more  intelligent  than  the  corresponding  grades  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  most  parts  of  Europe." 

Many  of  the  exiles  are  now  men  of  large  income. 
— "  The  dwelling  in  which  we  breakfasted  to-day,'* 
says  the  traveller,  ^'  was  that  of  a  person  who  had 
been  sent  to  Siberia  against  his  wiU.  Fhiding  that 
there  was  but  one  way  of  bettering  his  condition, 
he  worked  hard,  and  behaved  well.  He  had  now 
a  comfortably  furnished  house  and  a  well-cultivated 
farm,  while  a  stout  wife,  and  plenty  of  servants, 
bustled  about  the  premises.  His  son  had  just 
arrij^ed  from  St.  Petersburg,  to  visit  his  exQed 
father,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  amid  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  reaping  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  with  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  in  his 
pay  !" 

He  adds,  **  In  fact,  for  the  reforrmng  of  the  crim- 
inal, in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  the  crime, 
Siberia  is  undoubtedly  the  beei  penilentiari/  in  the 
world.  When  not  bad  enough  for  the  mines,  each 
exile  is  provided  with  an  afiotment  of  ground,  a 
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hoote,  a  hone,  two  oows,  agricultanl  implemeDts, 
aod,  for  the  first  year,  with  provbions.  For  three 
years  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever,  and  for  the  next 
ten,  only  half  the  Tull  amount.  To  bring  fear  as 
well  as  hope  to  operate  in  his  favor,  he  clearly  un- 
derstands, that  his  very  first  slip  will  send  him  from 
his  home  and  family  to  toil  in  the  mines.  Thus 
does  the  government  bestow  an  almost  paternal  care 
on  the  less  atrocious  criminals." 

Yet  with  this  knowledge  before  the  British  gov- 
ernment— for  we  must  presume  that  they  had  not 
overlooked  the  condition  of  the  Russian  eules ;  and 
with  the  still  more  impressive  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  our  Australian  colonies,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  convicts;  the  new-fangled  and 
most  costly  plan  is  now  to  be  adopted  of  reforming 
our  criminals  by  keeping  them  at  home !  Thus  we 
ire  to  save  the  national  expenditure  by  building 
huge  penitentiaries,  which  will  cost  nullions  of 
money,  and  to  secure  society  from  depredation,  by 
annually  pouring  out  from  those  prisons,  as  the  time 
of  their  sentences  expires,  the  whole  crowd  of  vil- 
lany  to  live  on  villany  once  more ; — making  the 
very  streets  a  place  of  danger,  and  filling  the  coun- 
try with  hungry  crime. 

The  only  argument  on  the  opposite  side  is,  that 
the  free  settlers  are  offended  by  finding  themselves 
in  a  population  of  convicts.  But  to  thb  the  obvious 
answer  is,  that  the  colonization  of  Australia  was 
originally  intended  as  a  school  of  reform — that  the 
oonvicts  have  been  to  a  great  extent  reformed,  which 
they  never  would  have  been  at  home— that  the  con- 
Ticts  were  in  the  colony  first,  and  that  the  settlers 
going  there  with  their  eyes  open,  have  no  reason 
to  complain. 

We  then  have  a  notice  on  another  subject,  which 
is  at  present  engrossinff  the  speculations  of  all 
Europe,  namely,  the  gold  country  on  the  Yenissei. 
Krasnoyayk,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  plain  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  where  the  mania  of  gold- 
washing  broke  out  about  fifteen  yeare  ago.  Some 
individuals  have  been  singularly  lucky  in  their 
search.  One  person,  afler  having  labored  in  vain 
for  three  years,  and  expending  a  million  and  a  half 
of  rubles,  suddenly,  in  this  very  year,  had  hit  upon 
a  depot  which  gave  him  a  hundred  and  fiAy  p<K)ds 
of  gold-— worth  thirty-five  thousand  rubles  each,  or 
^Ye  mUlions  and  a  half  of  rubles.  Gold  here  meas- 
ures everything :  a  lady*s  charms  are  by  weight, 
**  a  pood  is  a  good  girl,  and  two  or  three  poods  are 
twice  or  thrice  as  good  as  a  wife."  T^iis  province 
alone  has,  in  this  year,  yielded  five  hundred  poods 
of  gold. 

Ekaterinehurg  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  district 
of  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  fourteen  thousand,  who  are  all  connected 
with  the  mines.  The  town  has  an  iron  foundry,  a 
mint  for  copper  and  silver  coin,  and  various  estab- 
lishments for  cutting  marble,  porphyry,  and  polish- 
ing precious  stones.  The  neighboring  mountains 
appear  to  be  nature *s  richest  repository  of  minerals, 
yielding,  in  great  abundance,  diamonds,  amethysts, 
topazes,  &c.;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  platina.  These 
inexhaustible  treasures  chiefly  belong  to  Count 
Demidoff  and  M.  Yakovlcff.  The  count  is  said  to 
receive  half  a  million  sterling  a  year  from  this 
princely  property. 

Hurrying  now  towards  England,  with  the  anxi- 
ety which  every  one  feels  to  reach  ho^c  as  the  end 
01  a  long  journey  seems  to  be  nigh,  the  traveller 
passed  through  Kazan,  second  in  national  honor  to 
Moscow,  but  found  it  in  ashes  from  a  late  fire.  He 
then  hurried  on  to  Nbhney-Novgorod,  the  place  of 


the  greatest  fair  in  the  world,  where  the  traffic 
brings  traders  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
where  the  trade  amounts  to  nineteen  millions  ster- 
ling a  year.  He  then  traversed  the  property  of 
General  Sheremetieff,  an  estate  of  ttoo  days'  jour- 
ney^ with  a  hundred  thousand  serfs — a  comfortable 
race  when  under  a  good  master,  each  head  of  a 
family  having  a  farm,  and  paying  its  rent,  part  in 
produce  and  part  in  work.    The  people  appear  to 


be  a  gay  race —singing  everywhere ;  singing  on  the 
roads,  singing  at  work,  and  singing  at  cutting  up 
their  cabbages  for  the  national  luxury  of  saurkraui. 

At  length  was  seen  looming  in  the  west,  with  all 
its  steeples  and  domes,  the  queen  of  the  wilderness, 
Moscow  the  magnificent — the  most  frequently- 
burned  of  all  cities,  aod,  as  Sir  George  observes, 
the  most  retaliatory  on  the  burners — it  having  been 
burned  to  embers  four  times,  and  each  time  having 
seen  the  incendiary  nation  ruined.  It  must  be  a<f 
mitted,  however,  that  the  revenge,  however  sure, 
was  slow,  for  it  seldom  occurred  in  less  than  a 
couple  of  centuries! — Napoleon's  fate  being  the 
only  instance  of  promptitude  on  this  point. 

From  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  macadamized 
road  of  seven  hundred  verstil  conveyed  tie  traveller 
to  the  northern  city  of  the  czar,  where,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  he  terminated  a  journey  from  Ochotsk, 
of  about  seven  thousand  miles.  In  eight  days  from 
St.  Petersburg  he  reached  Hamburg,  and  in  five  days 
more  arrived  in  London,  having  rounded  the  globe 
in  a  period  of  nineteen  months  and  twenty-six  days ! 

We  have  given  an  abstract  of  this  work  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  that  it  not  merely  supplies  a 
certain  knowledge  of  vast  regions  of  which  the 
European  world  knows  little ;  but  that  it  gives  a 
favorable  view  of  the  condition,  the  habits,  and  the 
temper,  of  the  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men,  spread 
over  those  immense  spaces  of  the  globe.  Person- 
ally, of  course,  a  man  of  the  official  rank  and  indi- 
vidual intelligence  of  the  writer,  might  expect  the 
hospitality  of  the  Russian  employes.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  met  with  general  kindness — ^to  have 
experienced  no  injury,  no  obstacle,  and  no  extor- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  whole,  having  exhibited  the  good 
sense  which  disregards  the  inevitable  annoyances 
of  all  journeys  in  distant  countries,  to  haye  escaped 
all  the  severer  ones  which  an  ill-tempered  traveller 
naturally  brings  upon  himself.  But  the  feature  of 
his  volumes  on  which  we  place  the  still  higher 
value,  is  the  honesty  of  his  English  spirit.  He 
knows  the  value  of  his  country ;  he  does  justice  to 
her  principles ;  he  ^ives  the  true  view  of  her  power ; 
he  vindicates  her  mtentions ;  and  without  depred- 
ating the  merits  of  foreign  nations,  he  pays  a  manly 
tribute  to  the  truth,  by  doing  deserved  honor  to  his 


What  we  call  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
consists  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  yiew  at  all  times,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness and  accuracy,  all  the  yarions  circumstances  of 
his  situation :  so  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its 
due  impression  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration 
arising  from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man 
of  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  external  circumstan- 
ces only  serve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts, 
and  the  conduct  he  pursues  has  in  general  far  le^ 
reference  to  his  real  situation,  than  to  some  imagi- 
nary one,  in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed : 
in  consequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himself 
to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  con- 
sistency, he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the 
appearances  of  folly. — Stewart,  _ 
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TABLE      ETIQUETTE     OF    THE      SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  foHowing  Bill  of  Fare  for  the  new  year, 
qaoted  from  a  scarce  book  entitled  *'  The  Second 
Part  of  Youth's  Behavior,  or  Decency  in  Conver- 
sation amongst  Women/*  12mO,  1664,  shows  the 
kind  of  viands  under  which  the  tables  of  our  ances- 
tors groaned  at  this  festive  season. 

"  1.  Brawn.  2.  A  boiled  capon  with  oysters  and 
sausages.  3.  A  sirloin,  or  ribs  of  roasted  beef. 
4.  A  roasted  goose.  5.  Minced  pies.  6.  A  roasted 
turkey.  7.  A  marrow  pie.  8.  A  made  dish  of 
bread  pudding.  9.  A  roasted  capon.  10.  Larks, 
partridges,  or  woodcocks,  which  may  be  best  pro- 
vided. 11.  Lamb.  12.  A  tart  of  wardens  or 
quinces.  13.  Tame  pigeons.  14.  A  dried  neat's 
tonffue.     15.  Anchovies." 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  civUization  and  etiquette 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  we  extract  from  the 
first  part  of  the  "  Youth's  Behavior,"  &c.,  certain 
amusing  rules  concerning 

'*CARRIAOB  AT  THE   TABLE. 

"  I.  Being  set  at  the  table,  scratch  not  thyself, 
and  take  thou  heed  as  much  as  thou  canst  [not]  to 
spit,  cough,  and  to  blow  thy  nose ;  but  if  it  be  need- 
ful, do  it  dexterously  without  much  noise,  turning 
thy  face  sidelong. 

"  3.  Take  not  thy  repast  like  a  glutton. 

**  3.  Break  not  bread  with  thy  hands,  but  cut  it 
with  a  knife,  if  it  be  not  very  little,  and  very  new, 
and  that  all  the  others  did  the  same,  or  the  major 
part. 

"4.  Cast  not  thyself  upon  the  table  with  thy 
arms  stretched  even  to  thy  elbows.  And  put  not 
thy  shoulders,  or  thine  arms,  on  their  chairs  inde- 
cently. 

''5.  Eat  not  with  cheeks  full,  and  with  open 
mouth. 

**  6.  Sop  not  in  wine,  if  thou  be'st  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  or  hast  some  indisposition  or 
other.    •    • 

"  8.  Taking  salt,  beware  that  thy  knife  be  not 
greasy  when  it  ought  to  be  wiped,  or  the  fork ;  one 
may  do  it  neatly  with  a  little  piece  of  bread,  or,  as 
in  certain  places,  with  a  napkin,  but  never  with  a 
whole  loaf.    ♦    • 

•*  10.  Blow  not  upon  thy  meat,  but  if  it  be  hot, 
stay  until  it  be  cold.    *    * 

**  11.  Smell  not  to  thy  meat,  and  if  thou  boldest 
thy  nose  to  it,  set  it  not  afterwards  before  another. 

"  12.  Besmear  not  any  bread  round  about  with 
thy  fingers,  but  when  thou  wilt  cut  some  bread, 
wipe  them  first  if  they  be  greasy ;  therefore  take 
heed,  as  ni^h  as  thou  canst,  of  fouling  thy  hands, 
or  of  greasmg  thy  fingers,  and,  having  a  spoon  or 
fork,  make  use  of  it ;  it  becometh  thee,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  best  bred.     *    * 

"  14.  One  ought  not  to  cast  under  the  table,  or 
on  the  ground,  bones,  parings,  wine  or  suoh  like 
things;  notwithstending,  if  one  be  constrained  to 
spit  something  which  was  hard  to  chew,  or  which 
causcth  irksomeness,  then  may  one  throw  it  dexter- 
ously forth  upon  the  ground,  taking  it  decently  with 
two  fingers,  or  with  the  left  hand  half  shut,  so  that 
it  be  not  a  liquid  thing ;  in  such  case  one  may  more 
freely  spit  it  on  the  ground,  turning  oneself,  if  it  be 
possible,  somewhat  aside,  as  hath  been  said  here 
above.    •    • 

"  12.  It  is  undecent  to  soil  the  table  cloth,  and 
that  which  is  woise,  to  clean  one's  face,  or  wipe 


away  one's  sweat  with  the  napkin,  or  with  the  i_ 
clean  one's  nose,  one's  trencher,  or  the  dish.     • 

'*  26.  Suck  110  bones,  at  least  in  such  wise  that 
one  may  hear  it ;  take  them  not  with  two  hands, 
but  with  one  solely  and  properly.  Gnaw  them  not, 
nor  tear  the  flesh  with  thy  teeth,  as  dogs  do;  but 
make  use  of  thy  knife,  holding  them  with  one  hand, 
or  rather  with  two  fingers,  as  nigh  as  thou  cansit. 
Knock  no  bones  upon  thy  bread,  thy  trencher,  to 
get  out  the  marrow  of  them,  but  get  out  the  marrow 
with  a  knife.     •    • 

"  34.  Cleanse  not  thy  teeth  with  a  table  cloth  or 
napkin,  or  with  thy  finger,  fork  or  knife ;  muck 
worse  would  it  be  to  do  so  with  thy  nails,  but  oao 
thy  toothpick.     •    •  "         Sharpens  Magazine, 
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"  Sweet  brother,  go  not  to  the  chase, 

Ah,  rest  with  me  at  home ! 
There  is  a  shadow  on  thy  face, 

Foretelling  woes  to  come ; 
And  I  have  dreamed  a  ghastly  dream. 

Oh,  woful  sight  to  see ! 
It  was  thy  steed  swam  down  the  stream. 

And  riderless  was  he ! " 

"  Look,  gentle  one,  where  at  the  gate 

My  generous  courser  stands, 
And  bends  his  arching  neck,  elate, 

Beneath  his  master's  hands ! 
Fear  not,  fear  not !    My  steed  and  I 

Are  trusty  friends  and  tried, 
And  ru  be  with  thee  faithfully. 

An  hour  ere  eventide.'' 

"Yet  think  upon  the  day  of  tears 

Thou  leav'st  behind  for  me ! 
Have  patience  with  a  woman's  fears, 

They  spring  from  love  of  thee. 
Oh  stay !  and  I  for  thee  will  sing 

Songs  thou  hast  loved  ere  while. 
And  strive  and  seek  for  everything 

The  slow  hours  to  beguile ! " 

"Full  sweetly  passelh,  gentle  one, 

With  thee,  each  placid  hcmr. 
And  we  will  rest,  ere  set  of  sun. 

In  thine  own  m)mle  bower. 
But  now — the  breeze  is  on  the  hills, 

The  day  is  in  the  skies, 
The  free  bird's  song  the  forest  fills 

With  countless  melodies ! 

"I  must  away — adieu — adieu!" 
He  vaulted  on  his  steed. 
And  blithely  glanced  his  eye  of  blue 

O'er  river,  hill,  and  meaid. 
But  plaintively,  and  pleadingly,  ■'  , 

That  gentle  one  spake  on, 
"  Oh,  stay,  for  I  have  none  but  thee ! 
Oh,  stay ! " — and  he  was  gone ! 

At  eventide,  when  darkly  red 

The  sun  sank  from  the  shore. 
They  brought  that  youthful  hunter  dead, 

Home  to  his  sister's  door. 
No  words  they  said,  but  she  looked  well 

Upon  each  eye  and  cheek, 
And  knew  the  tale  they  came  to  tell — 

Without  a  start  or  shriek. 

She  rose,  and  sought  the  lowly  i)ier, 

And,  kneeling  by  the  place, 
She  laid  her  cheek,  without  a  tear, 

Beside  her  brother's  face. 
Awhile  they  paused—but  when  they  strove 

To  lift  her  drooping  head,  t 

They  found  that  thus,  in  silent  love,OOQlC 

The  gentle  one  was  dead !  ^ 

Sharpens  Magajritm, 


From  the  N.  T.  Oommerelal  Adrertlnr. 

MBW    BEDFORD — WHALING OLD  NEWSPAPERS, 

ETC. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jane  10,  1847. 

I  HAVE  thoaght  that  perhaps  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  quondam  correspondent  and  friend,  penned  at 
the  chief  city  of  all  fishing  communities  along  this 
coast,  might  interest  you.  I  say  city,  for  New 
Bedford  has  recently  been  made  a  city  by  an  act  of 
the  *'  most  grave  and  potent"  senators  of  this  state. 

New  Bedford  is  a  very  pleasant,  I  may  also  say 
a  very  beautiful  place.  Seen  from  the  ftirther  end 
of  the  long  bridge  which  spans  the  bay  in  front  of 
it,  and  connects  it  with  Fairhaven,  it  rises  up  from 
the  water's  edge  most  magnificently,  and  has  a  very 
imposing  aspect.  It  appears  still  finer  and  nobler 
when  seen  by  one  who  approaches  from  the  sea. 
As  the  streets  which  are  parallel  to  the  water 
rise  one  above  another  on  the  wide  slope  upon 
which  it  stands,  the  city  looms  up  in  a  very  amphi- 
theatrical  style.  And  at  this  season  the  great  num- 
ber of  trees  and  abundance  of  shrubbery,  in  the 
extensive  gardens  which  are  adjacent  to  very  many 
of  the  houses,  give  increased  beauty  to  the  scene. 
In  the  lower  portions  of  the  city,  near  the  docks 
and  the  shipping,  the  houses  are  more  compactly 
situated,  and  the  place  is  more  businese-like  than  in 
the  uppermost  streets,  and  especially  the  last  two 
or  three. 

It  is  on  these  commanding  heights  that  many  of 
those  rich  men  live  who  have  made  their  fortunes 
in  the  whale  trade.  There  live  the  Rodmans — at 
least  many  of  them — the  Roatches,  the  Arnolds, 
and  othere  of  the  magnates — families  of  wealth, 
taste,  and  an  elegant  refinement  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  part  of  our  great  republic.  There 
they  live  en  prince,  surrounded  with  everything,  so 
fiur  as  the  passer-by  can  see,  of  this  world,  which 
heart  can  desire.  In  the  summer  they  are  fanned 
bv  the  cool  breezes  which  are  wafted  to  them  over 
Buzzard's  bay,  and  which  at  one  time  agitate  in  the 
most  gentle  manner  the  sweet  foliage  of  their  Hes- 
perian gardens,  and  at  another  blow  with  a  force 
that  almost  threatens  to  prostrate,  if  not  uproot,  the 
smaller  and  more  abundantly  leaved  of  the  trees 
which  embower  their  abodes. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford  has  a  population  of 
about  16,000  I  am  told.  This  estimate,  however, 
probably  includes  the  whole  town,  and  in  that  ease 
embraces  a  suburban  population  which  is  scattered 
over  a  considerable  district.  The  place  has  in- 
creased very  much  since  the  time  of  my  first  visits 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  a^.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  houses  have  been  built  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Including  a  few  small  places  in  the  vicinity  whose 
shipping  is  registered  here,  the  number  of  whaling 
ships  which  belong  to  New  Bedford  is  about  300 — 
quite  a  respectable  fleet,  most  certainly,  and  manned 
by  about  9,000  seamen. 

The  entire  number  of  whaling  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States  (of  which  the  greater  part  sail 
from  this  port,  Nantucket,  New  London  and  Sag- 
haibor)  is  estimated  at  700,  and  the  number  of  sea- 
men necessary  to  man  them  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  thousand.  The  names,  last  reported  posi- 
tion, with  their  ascertained  cargoes,  prospect,  etc., 
of  all  these  vessels,  are  given  in  that  strangest  of 
periodicals  in  this  land.  The  Whaling  Gazette, 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  United  States  po»- 
Mts  more  whaling  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid  beside.    And  this  is  owing  to  the  superior 
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skill,  activity,  perseverance,  sobrietv  and  general 
capacity  of  our  seamen,  and  especially  of  our  cap- 
tains and  mates ;  as  to  the  common  seamen,  neany 
one  half,  if  not  quite,  are  foreigners — Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Danes,  Germans,  etc.  Of  these  the 
Portuguese  are  probably  the  best,  on  account  of 
their  temperate  habits. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  England 
has  now  but  few  ships  engaged  in  this  trade; 
France  has  some  by  the  aid  of  heavy  bounties ;  the 
northern  countries  of  the  continent  (Holland,  (3er- 
many,  &c.)  have  a  few  vessels  in  this  business; 
while  Russia  has  not  more  than  one,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed.  This  catching  of  whales  requires  more 
expertness  than  men  possess  who  drink  as  much  of 
the  ardent  and  of  beer  as  do  the  seamen  of  northern 
Europe.  Even  John  Bull  is  too  stupid  for  this 
work,  whatever  other  great  feats  he  may  be  equal 
to. 

But  a  truce  to  this  subject — to  whales,  whale 
catching,  whale  oil,  sperm,  &c.,  for  other  topics 
solicit  your  attention. 

While  passing  a  few  days  with  my  friend,  Mr. 

O.  C ,  a  most  worthy  man,  honored  of  all  who 

know  him,  I  have  employed  my  leisure  moments  in 
various  ways;  Sometimes  in  strolling  about  the 
city,  or  wandering  out  into  the  adjacent  fields  and 
forpsts ;  sometimes  in  visiting  a  few  friends  whoee 
acquaintance  I  have  made— among  whom  1  may 
name  one  whom  all  very  highly  esteem  who  have 
the  pleasure  to  know  him,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grinnell, 
who  most  worthily  represents  this  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States— and 
sometimes  in  rummaging  among  whatever  antiqui' 
ties  I  can  find  in  the  place.     A  day  or  two  ago  I 

fot  hold  of  several  numbers  of  the  Boston  Evening 
^ost  of  dates  anterior  to  the  revolution. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  that  wonderful 
sheet?  Its  dimensions  were  very  small,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  mammoth  papers  of  our  day,  being 
only  about  18  inches  long  by  10  wide,  and  contain- 
ing only  three  columns  on  each  of  its  four  pages. 
Small  as  this  periodical  was,  it  often  had  a  large 
amount  of  intelligence.  For  instance,  the  numlwr 
for  Sept.  7th,  1770,  contains,  inter  alia,  an  address 
of  thanks  to  those  ministers  of  Boston  who  &vored 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  and  his  preaching ;  then 
follow  some  five  columns  filled  with  items  of  news, 
generally  in  a  very  compressed  form,  just  received 
by  the  ship  Lydia,  <*  amved  here  last  Thursday,  in 
seven  weeks  from  London."  These  paragraphs 
relate  to  all  sorU  of  matters,  without  much  regard 
to  congruity.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  "  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  whose  assertions 
are  now  so  fatally  verified  in  the  late  capture  of 
Fort  Egmont  by  the  Spaniards,  is  expected  in  town 
tomorrow,  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  mi- 
nority." Almost  immediately  follows  sn  acooant 
of  the  execution  at  Tyburn  of  a  man  '*  who  had 
robbed  dififerent  persons  of  no  less  than  150  watches 
within  one  year  last  past'* — a  fact  which  shows 
that  there  were  some  very  bad  men  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  as  well  as  in  our  more  degenerate 
times.  We  are  next  told  that  *<  Lord  Dunmofe 
has  recovered  from  sickness  and  is  about  to  retnxB 
to  his  post  as  governor  of  New  York."  Then  we 
have  a  notice  of  Lord  Mansfield  having  **  a  long 
conference  with  his  majesty  on  Thursday  last." 
These  five  columns  contain  ninety-five  items  of 
news,  in  as  many  paragraphs,  of  every  variety  of 
importance.  "  Mr.  Wilkes  (the  celebrated  John, 
Wilkes)  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  solid  advantages 
of  his  popularity  with  little  noise."    **Gen«ral 
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PaoU  payB  his  respects  at  the  (British)  court,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  much  caressed  by  the  ministry." 
"  A  grand  Turkish  arm^  of  130,000  men,  com- 
manded by  the  grand  vizier  in  person,"  is  repre- 
sented to  be  ''  in  full  march  to  Bender." 

John  Wilkes'  name  occurs  several  times.  In 
one  of  the  paragraphs  is  the  following  eulogy  upon 
^at  singular  and  very  notorious  personage :  *'  rer- 
haps  no  man  living  has  been  so  honor^  and  dis- 
graced, in  a  very  few  years,  as  John  Wilkes,  Esq. ; 
prosecuted,  wounded,  expelled,  outlawed,  outlawry 
levcursed,  imprisoned,  repeatedly  chosen  member 
lor  the  first  county,  rejected,  chosen  alderman  of 
London,  and  at  len^  master  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  that  city." 

On  the  third  pase  is  found  the  domestic  news, 
under  the  heads  of  New  York,  Portsmouth,  Quebec, 
Boston,  etc  The  portion  relating  to  Boston  con- 
tains several  items  which  show  that  a  very  hostile 
•pirit  existed  between  the  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  under  this  head  a  letter  from  a 
*'  gentleman  in  London  to  his  friend  in  that  town." 
I  ^ve  two  or  three  extracts,  from  which  we  learn 
with  what  feelings  the  resistance  of  the  colonies 
was  regarded  by  some  people  in  the  *' mother 
oountry." 

**  All  wise  and  candid  men  among  us  lament  the 
unhappy  contests  betwixt  Britain  and  its  colonies ; 
we  see  and  feel  the  malignant  effects  of  their  c6n- 
tinuance.  May  He  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kings 
in  his  hands  deliver  you  from,  the  iron  hand  and  rod 
«if  tyranny  which  lies  grievously  upon  you !" 

^*  The  many  rash  and  unconstitutional  measures 
which  the  men  in  power  have  of  late  pursued  have 
•o  embarrassed  ana  distressed  them,  that  they  must 
soon  strike  some  desperate  blow,  or  quit  the  field 
of  contest.  It  is  a  happy  event  that  the  city  of 
London  appears  to  think  so  justly  and  act  so  firmly 
in  the  present  crisis ;  two  notable  instances  of  which 
have  just  now  happened,  viz:  in  the  choice  of  a 
most  worthy  member  to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, without  any  opposing  candidate — a  thing 
which  is  said  not  to  have  happened  for  more  than  a 
century  past — ^and  the  verdict  of  the  two  juries, 
acquitting  the  sellers  of  Junius'  letter. 

**  These  convulsions  in  the  world  are  to  open  and 
prepare  the  way  for  those  times  of  refreshing  for 
which,  according  to  the  divine  promise,  we  stead- 
fasUy  look.  The  whole  creation  groans,  and  will 
continue  to  groan,  under  the  tyranny  of  that  proud 
•pirit,  who  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  of 
the  Uitle  tyrants  in  whom  he  works,  till  the  times 
are  accomplished,  and  the  mystery  of  God  is  fin- 
ished. That  happy  period  we  hope  is  hastening, 
and  Satan  now  rages,  as  knowing  his  time  is  but 
short. — But  here  is  the  proper  trial  of  the  patience, 
the  faith,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  saints.  That 
yours,  dear  sir,  and  that  of  our  afflicted  brethren  in 
the  American  colonies,  especially  in  your  city,  may 
continue  firm,  and  abound,  and  have  great  recom- 
pense of  reward,  is  the  earnest  prayer   of,  sir. 

Yours,  &c." 

Divers  advertisements  are  found  on  the  third  and 
fourth  pages,  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  trade 
and  general  business  of  the  capital  of  '*  yankee 
hnd"  in  those  days. 

In  another  number  of  the  same  paper  I  find  sev- 
eral advertisements  respecting  negroes  who  were 
to  be  sold  or  who  had  run  away,  but  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  infer  that  the  commerce  in  that  article 
was  not  very  brisk  even  at  that  day. 

In  one  number  is  an  account  of  the  death  of 
**  Mr.  Whitefield,"  as  he  is  uniformly  styled,  and 


of  his  fonenl,  at  Newbmryport— the  people  of  that 
place  having  refused  to  allow  the  remains  of  that 
great  and  good  man  to  be  transferred  to  Boston  for 
sepulture,  although  the  people  of  that  city  had  sent 
a  large  and  most  respectable  delegation  of  "  gentle- 
men" to  sohcit  that  favor.  A  short,  but  in  the 
main  discriminating  and  just  eulogy  on  that  won- 
derful and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  is  contained  in 
the  same  number. 

But  I  must  bring  this  communication  to  a  con- 
clusion. Perhaps  I  shall  pick  up  something  ebe 
for  your  colnmns  ^'  along  these  shores,"  before  I 
quit  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  sweet  breezes 
^m  the  sea  are  beginning  to  be  quite  refireshing, 
as  the  sun  becomes  more  and  more  vertical,  and 
pours  his  fiery  fluid  down  in  no  stinted  measure 
during  the  hours  about  mid-day. 


JOLLY   TAKS — THE   BRITISH   NAVY. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  recent  debates  on 
manning  the  navy  and  army,  the  sole  reliance  for 
obtaining  men  was  upon  the  mercenary  "  induce- 
ments :"  from  the  tone  of  the  speakers  you  would 
suppose  that  there  was  no  such  thing  among  the 
people  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  *'  to  go  to  sea"  or 
*'  to  ^o  to  the  wars."  Is  it  so?  If  it  is,  a  very 
pecuhar  change  has  come  over  the  people.  Nor  axe 
other  signs  of  it  wanting.  Once  upon  a  time,  sea- 
songs  and  ditties  to  the  honor  of  the  national  flag 
were  popular  music :  now,  so  far  as  the  people  at 
home  is  concerned,  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the 
Adelphi  burlettas  and  the  old-fashioned  after-dinner 
Brahams  and  Indedons  of  private  life.  Certainly  the 
people  at  large  take  neither  pride  nor  pleasure  in 
the  **  national  glory ;"  nor  is  there  any  prevalent 
disposition  to  adventure. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Once  upon  a  time  our 
sailors  were  '*  jolly  tars,"  and  went  to  sea  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  What  if  they  did  get  more  kicks 
than  halfpence? — ^they  thought  it  unmanly  to  grum- 
ble at  home,  and  were  perhaps  fully  repaid  by  the 
opportunity  for  boasting.  Let  your  jolly  tar  fall  to 
boasting  now,  and  he  is  taken  short  by  some  prag- 
matical Mechanic's  Institute  man,  who  calls  his  facts 
in  question;  while  some  Sailor's  Church  roan 
preaches  to  the  hero  against  the  wickedness  of  war 
and  the  sinfulness  of  mundane  glory*  Instead  of 
having  his  full  swing  in  boasts  and  junketings  with 
"pretty  Poll,"  Jack  is  coddled  in  a  ''Sailor's 
Home,"  and  told  to  put  his  money  in  the  savings- 
bank  *'  against  a  rainy  day," — as  though  he  were 
the  man  to  want  an  umbrella !  He  must  not  be  a 
hero  from  any  sinful  desire  to  drub  three  French- 
men— the  Mechanic's  Institute  philosopher  sneen ; 
nor  because  he  loves  the  cannon's  roar — he  should 
love  his  neighbor;  but  he  must  be  *'  heart  of  oak" 
on  principle,  or  at  least  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  ' 

Other  motives  impelled  him  when  the  glory  of 
old  England  was  a  popular  dream.  But  in  those 
days  freer  play  was  given  to  the  natural  instincts, 
animal  as  well  as  intellectual.  The  rural  policeman 
was  not  ready  to  start  from  *'  under  every  bush  snd 
every  tree"  to  stop  every  little  urchin  at  fisticoflb, 
and  carry  him  before  the  magistrate  for  breaking 
the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen.  There 
was  not  a  solemn  iuquest  on  every  man  whose  head 
was  a  httle  too  much  cracked  in  a  brawl.  There 
was  not  a  "  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath"  to 
arrest  every  healthful  recreation,  although  the  Sun- 
day was  not  then  the  only  day  of  leisure.  There 
was  not  then  a  Mr.  Rutberfuvd  standing  on  the  bor* 
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to*  of  Scotland  with  a  ragirtration  bill,  intent  npon 
blocking  out  every  chance  of  a  runaway  roarriaffe ; 
nor  a  Mr.  Spooner  atandinff  in  palace  yard  with  a 
bill  to  exterminate  all  lawfeaa  gallantries.  They 
had  statutes  in  those  days,  indeed,  but  then  they 
were  only  statutes,  without  a  machinery  to  enforce 
them— mere  enacted  sermons,  enforced  only  by  the 
beadle,  and  against  none  but  notorious  ragamuffins. 
The  whole  course  of  legislation  and  polity  did  not 
tend  to  repress  every  indulgence  and  exercise  of  the 
instinctive  energies. 

In  many  respects  the  change  of  the  times  has 
been  for  the  better ;  but  it  has  its  inconveniences. 
Recruiting-officers,  no  doubt,  feel  some  of  those 
inconveniences.  We  have  no  right  to  boast  of  the 
advancement  of  the  age,  and  to  complain  of  it  in 
the  same  breath.  If  this  universally  suppressive 
polity,  indeed,  were  by  an  ideal  possibility  to  attain 
Its  full  success,  we  should  be  a  nation  of  Puritans 
and  Quakers  before  our  time;  the  surrounding 
lands  not  being  inhabited  by  nations  of  Quakers ; 
which  would  he  awkward.  A  millennium  all  on 
one  side  would  scarcely  be  safe. 

But  do  we  desire  a  reaction?  Do  we  wish  to 
roll  back  the  world,  like  the  lunatic  and  the  young 
Englanders,  to  the  middle  ages! — ^Hardly.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  tendencies  of 
the  polity  now  in  vogue.  Tests  for  discrimination 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  Two  occur  to  us — trans^ 
parent  impartiaUty  of  legislation,  and  modesty  of 
legislation.  It  is  well  to  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  conscience ;  but  that  sort  of  conscience  is  en- 
titled to  no  respect  which  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out coercing  other  people's  conscience.  If  we  fully 
and  impartmlly  recognize  liberty  of  conscience,  we 
shall  abstein  from  measures  which,  in  matters  of 
pure  conviction,  compel  other  people  to  do  what  toe 
think  right.  Such  a  rule  would  quash  all  compul- 
sory restrainte  on  holyday-making ;  it  would  leave 
the  eremite  free  to  his  meditations,  the  hero  to  his 
manly  exercises.  Also,  in  matters  of  restriction  or 
compulsion,  we  should  refrain  from  active  measures 
at  least  until  we  have  distina  ideas  on  all  these 
essential  points — the  necessity,  mode,  objects,  and 
consequences  of  the  proposed  interference.  Such 
a  test,  we  suspect,  would  effectually  stop  some 
measures  of  doubtful  policy.  Least  done,  soonest 
mended,  surely,  when  you  don't  very  well  know 
what  it  is  you  are  doing,  or  what  will  come  of  it. 
There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  in  rushing  for- 
ward virith  statutes  to  settle  questions  still  unsolved, 
unprobed,  or  even  undiscussed. — Spectator, ^h  May. 


From  the  Boston  Pott. 

Some  Account  of  the  Letheon;  or.  Who  was  the 
Discoverer?    By  Edward  Warren. 

Discovery,  by  Charles  T,  Jackson^  M,  D,,  oftheAjh 
pUcaMityof  Sulphuric  Ether  in  Surgical  Opera- 
tions,   Sy  Martin  Gay,  M.  D. 

Both  these  pamphlete  seem  written  in  a  spirit  of 
honesty,  by  men  entirely  disinterested  in  the  mat^ 
ter,  as  far  as  the  pocket  is  concerned.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  strongly  partisan  in  character.  The  for- 
mer gives  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  credit  of  discovering 
and  applyinff  sulphuric  ether,  in  surgical  operations, 
to  Dr.  W .  T.  G.  Morton,  while  the  latter  is  even 
ibore  exclusive  in  its  awards  to  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  both,  with 
their  affidavits,  letters,  literary  articles,  &c.,  &c., 
we  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 


Fint — that  Dr.  Jackson  has  known  for  some 

years  that  sulphuric  ether  would  produce  insensi- 
bihty  to  pain,  in  some  degree,  and  that,  at  intei^ 
vals,  he  has  tried  it  himself  and  has  recommended 
it  to  several  other  individuals ;  but  that,  whether 
owing  to  natural  cautiousness  of  disposition,  to  ten- 
derness for  his  professional  reputation,  to  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  discovery,  or,  what  is  yet  rooreproh- 
able,  to  a  mental  obtuseness,  which  did  not  permit 
him  to  perceive  how  inestimable  such  a  discovery 
would  prove  to  his  fellow-men,  he  did  really  noth- 
ing to  bring  it  before  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
appUcation  of  ether  turns  out  to  be  so  simple  and 
innocent  a  thing  that  one  cannot  justify  Dr.  Jackson 
in  having  withheld  his  discovery,  on  the  argument 
that  it  was  not  perfected.  Still  less  should  this 
delay  on  his  part  take  credit  from  any  one  else  who 
should  make  the  same  discovery  dunng  the  time. 

Secondly — that  Dr.  Morton,  tor  some  months  pre- 
vious to  the  first  public  application  of  the  ether,  and 
before  his  first  interview  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  Sep- 
tember last,  had  tried  many  experiments,  with 
ether,  by  which  he  had  established  the  fact  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  pro- 
duce insensibility — that  he  called  on  Dr.  Jackson 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  best  kinds  of 
ether,  the  proper  means  of  application,  and  other 
collateral  information  ;  but  that,  from  his  conceal- 
ment from  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  fact  that  he  had  pre- 
viously experimented  with  ether,  and  firom  his  ap- 
parent ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  article,  Dr. 
Jackson  was  justified  in  supposing  that  he  bad 
made  an  original  suggestion  to  Dr.  Morton. 

Thirdly — that  from  Dr.  Morton's  calling  on  Dr. 
Jackson,  instead  of  Dr.  J.  calling  on  Dr.  M.,  it 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Morton  was  the  active 
a^ent  in  the  matter,  and  also  that  Dr.  Jackson  told 
him  about  the  ether,  without  a  thought  that  he  was 
imparting  any  more  wonderful  information  than  a 
friendly  physician  would  always  impart  to  his  pa- 
tient, or  one  friend  to  another.  Still  less  does  it 
appear  that  Dr.  Jackson  imagined  that  he  was  in- 
troducing to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
ever  discovered  by  man. 

Fourthly — that  even  for  some  time  after  Dr. 
Morton's  successful  experimento.  Dr.  Jackson  did 
not  claim  any  share  in  the  discovery,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  spoke  of  Dr.  Morton's  ignorance  and 
rashness  in  using  the  other,  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  rendering  any  one  insensible  to  pain,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  did  not  wish  his  name  mixed  up  with  it. 

Fifthly — that  it  was  by  the  advice  and  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Morton's  business  agento  that  Dr.  Jackson's 
name  was  included  in  the  patent,  as  even  joint  dis* 
coverer — that  the  latter  was  very  unwilling  to  have 
it  so  included,  but  averred  that  he  should  charge 
hve  hundred  dollars  for  his  professional  services  m 
suggesting  the  use  of  ether  to  Dr.  Morton — ^that 
Dr.  Morton  finally  consented  to  have  Dr.  Jackson's 
name  included  in  the  patent,  because  a  per  centage 
on  patent  rights  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  pay 
the  ^XQ  hundred  dollars,  because  Dr.  Jackson  had 
something  to  do  with  the  discovery,  and  because  it 
was  thought  that  Dr.  Jackson's  reputation  would  at 
once  give  currency  to  the  affair  and  make  the  thing 
take. 

We  come  to  the  above  conclusions,  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  the  evidence  adduced  on  both  sides 
IS  true ;  and  taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances, 
we  do  not  see  why  the  patent  which  considers  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton  as  **  joint  discoverers,"  does^ 
not  express  about  the  true  state  of  the  case.  * '  They 
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got  it  Qp  between  thenii"  as  wascarrently  reported 
soon  alter  the  first  publicly  successful  experiments. 

At  all  eyents,  it  appears  most  probable  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  Dr.  Morton,  the  discovery  (even  if 
csonsidered  as  Dr.  Jackson^s)  would  have  remained 
dormant,  as  had  happened  after  the  latter's  previous 
recommendation  of  ether.  Dr.  Morton  trial  it,  and 
risked  upon  it  his  reputation,  while  Dr.  Jackson 
stood  aloof,  risked  nothing,  and  did  not  appear 
until  it  had  not  only  been  proved  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  dentistry  and  surgery,  but  until  it 
began  to  be  considered  **  one  of  the  great  discover- 
ies of  modern  times,*'  instead  of  the  mere  catch- 
penny nostrum  of  a  young  and  almost  unknown 
dentist. 

Dr.  Morton  introduced  it  to  the  hospital,  or  was 
the  only  one  known  in  the  matter  by  the  snrgeons 
of  that  institution.  If  Dr.  Jackson  kept  so  very 
quiet  all  these  weeks,  while  in  reality  he  was 
making  a  mere  instrument  of  Dr.  Morton,  one  can- 
not perceive  that  he  has  any  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self, if  the  arm  gets  the  credit  which  should  belong 
to  the  head.  But  we  do  not  imagine  that  such  was 
the  case.  Dr.  Morton  was  unquestionably  benefited 
by  the  information  obtained  from  Dr.  Jackson ;  but 
the  affidavits  adduced  prove  that  the  former  was  as 
certain  as  the  latter  that  the  inhalation  of  ether 
would  produce  insensibility  to  some  degree.  Nei- 
ther knew,  it  seems  probable,  that  this  insensibility 
would  be  great  enough  to  render  painless  the  most 
horrible  operations  of  surgery,  or  even  to  permit 
the  perfectly  painless  extraction  of  teeth.  Both 
knew  something,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  of 
the  two,  unaided  by  the  other,  would  have  soonest 
made  their  knowledge  of  service  to  their  kind. 

Dr.  Jackson  had  a  high  scientific  reputation  in 
the  community  to  maintain,  but  of  course  he  should 
take  the  risk  of  his  exceeding  cautiousness.  Had 
Dr.  Morton  killed  half  a  dozen  people  with  his  bags, 
tubes  and  gases,  Dr.  Jackson  would  have  made  a 
great  gain  by  keeping  as  quiet  as  he  did. 

Dr.  Morton  was  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  de- 
sirous of  making  money,  doubtless  ;  he  believed  the 
discovery  to  be  '*  just  what  he  wanted,"  and  did  not 
fear  to  make  the  trial  of  it  as  often  as  he  could  catch  a 
subject.^  His  *'  rashness  and  ignorance"  have  cer- 
tainly done  more  good  in  this  instance  than  all  the 
science  of  the  age,  and  he  has  been  the  envied  in- 
strument of  conferring  an  inestimable  blessing  on 
Bufifering  humanity. 

We  commend  the  pamphlets  nnder  notice  to  the 
careful  attention  of  our  readers.  They  contain 
many  things  to  which  we  do  not  choose  to  advert, 
and  many  for  whose  discussion  our  whole  paper  is 
not  large  enough.  We  have,  therefore,  only  given 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived  from  their 
perusal. 


January,  1846,  reached  Bordeaux,  it  made  a  Tery 
great  impression,  and  stimulated  the  old  desire  of 
Uiat  trading  community  to  promote  the  prindples 
of  free  trade  in  France — 

There  has  been  consequently  organized  in  Bor- 
deaux a  society  styled  '*  Association  pour  la  liberty 
des  E>;hanges. ' '  It  includes  most  of  our  merchants, 
with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  a  great  many  landed 
proprietors,  and  numbers  of  persons  of  all  profes- 
It  has,  in  fact,  received  the  general  appro- 
bation and  support  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  nn- 
merous  and  large  subscriptions  already  received 
sufficiently  attest ;  and,  indeed,  changes  of  the  meet 
encouraging  nature  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
principal  organs  of  the  public  press. 

'*  The  society's  object  is  to  obtain,  by  the  use  of 
every  possible  means,  the  repeal  of  all  protective 
duties ;  these  being  'considered  as  a  great  obetade 
to  the  welfare  of  our  population. 

*' Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  have  formed 
similar  associations ;  which,  united  in  their  views, 
and  having  large  sums  at  their  disposal,  will  sooner 
or  later  exercise,  no  doubt,  a  preponderate  inflaenoe 
over  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,  and  thereby 
over  its  commercial  legislation." 

We  have  invited  other  nations  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample ;  the  most  satisfactory  tokens  appear  in  vari- 
ous quarters ;  but  perhaps  none  is  more  satisfactoiy 
than  this  demonstration  at  Bordeaux.  The  mer- 
chants of  that  port,  in  advance  of  their  country 
generally — bolder  than  their  government,  whoee 
conversion  to  free  trade  is  so  recent,  and  as  yet  so 
imperfect— call  upon  the  English  government  for  a 
step  which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  our  pro- 
fessed reliance  on  pure  free  trade,  and  would  be 
very  instructive  to  France.  The  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  above  is  taken  from  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed by  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to  Ijord  John 
Russell  as  the  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  asking 
him  to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  British  duty 
on  French  wines  as  would  render  them  an  article 
of  eeneral  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  consumption  of  French  wines  has  undergone 
great  changes.  While  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased,  the  consumption  of  such 
wines  has  positively  fallen  off.  In  1795,  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  only  was  more  than  7,- 
000,000  gallons :  our  population  has  about  doubled, 
and  now  the  consumption  in  the  whole  United  King- 
dom falls  short  of  7,000,000  gallons.  Something 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  that  decrease,  on  the  score 
of  temperance — the  limited  class  that  drinks  wine 
consumes  it  in  far  less  abundance  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  Intoxication  was  at  one  time  fashionable ; 
it  is  now,  as  a  thing  habitual  or  undisguised,  infa- 
mous.    Something  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
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Views  which  we  have  formerly  expressed  re- 
specting the  restricted  consumption  of  wine  in  Eng- 
land have  received  a  remarkable  corroboration  from 
a  quarter,  not  indeed  disinterested  in  the  matter,  but 
commanding  excellent  information — the  Bordeaux 
'*  Association  pour  la  Libert^  des  Exchanges.*' 

The  origin  of  this  society  is  worth  noting.  When 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  speech  on  the  29th  of 

[♦Our  Temperance  friends  will  excuse  us  for  copying 
this  article,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  connected  with 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.— Living  Aox.] 


score  of  taste ;  we  have  known  persons  of  rude  nal- 
ate,  especially  rustic  laborers,  prefer  a  glass  of^ale 
— or  •*  squalida  cervogia" — to  the  most  delicious 
wines.  We  have  heard  a  German  wine-merchant 
account  for  the  English  preference  of  strong  alco- 
holic mixtures,  including  what  the  Italians  call 
"  doctored"  wine — wine  touched  up  with  brandy— 
from  the  hiehly-seasoned  dishes  of  the  country, 
which  make  light  wines  taste  poor.  But  there  are 
many  answers  to  that  statement.  In  the  first  place, 
the  highly-seasoned  dishes  are  to  be  found,  not 
among  the  poor  or  the  middle  classes,  but  precisely 
among  those  of  the  wealthy  classes — ^most  perhaps 
among  the  very  wealthiest — who  affect  a  liking  wr 
light  wines,  in  the  next  place,  the  taste  for  wine 
has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried ;  it  is  deemed  a 
token  of  refinement  and  **  fashionable"  habits ;  and 


yfoxM  extend  rapidly,  ftt  least  among  the  middle 
dasses,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fearful  penalties  im- 
posed upon  the  habit  in  the  shape  of  the  expense. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  wine  is  dearest  to  the 
small  consumer ;  the  nobleman  who  has  his  own 
cellar  can  drink  excellent  wine  at  a  price  which 
would  almost  reconcile  the  cellarless  middle-class 
man  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  beer.  Thirdly,  all 
the  wines  of  southern  Europe  are  not  of  the  "  sour'* 
quality  deemed  characteristic  of '*  light*'  wines,  nor 
so  watery  as  claret.  Besides  many  fuller-flavored 
wines  of  Franco,  there  are  tbe  luscions  Catalonian 
wines,  the  sparkling  Asti,  the  full-bodied  red  wine 
that  may  be  picked  from  the  ordinary  vintages  of 
Italy,  and  the  countless  *^  particular*'  wines  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  are  vintages  to  suit  every 
palate.  But  with  a  prohibitory  duty  of  400  per 
cent. — for  that  is  the  amount  on  some  wines,  such 
as  the  lower  kinds  of  claret — ^the  consumption  in 
England  is  limited  to  the  richer  classes ;  in  France 
the  consumption  of  wine  ia  thirty-six  gallons  to  each 
inhabitant  m  the  sreat  centres  of  population ;  in 
England,  it  is  oiie  fourth  of  a  gallon  for  each  inhab- 
itant. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  high  duty  operates 
in  various  ways  to  keep  down  the  trade.  It  raises 
the  price  to  a  rate  prohibitory  for  general  consump- 
tion. It  therefore  forbids  investment  of  capital  in 
stocks  of  low-priced  wines—even  if  the  exorbitant 
duty  could  be  reextracted  from  the  consumer — be- 
cause it  would  pledge  large  sums  by  the  liability  to 
pay  duty  while  the  profits  on  the  sale  ought  to  be 
snuill  and  rapid.  It  excludes  all  those  wines — by 
no  means  the  worst — which  will  not  keep  much 
beyond  the  year,  because  high  duties  ana  heavy 
prices  make  a  sluggish  sale.  And,  meanwhile, 
such  few  specimens  as  curiosity  imports  are  *'  doc- 
tored" to  make  them  keep,  and  thus  acquire  a  bad 
repute. 

To  perceive  the  full  effect  of  the  exclusion,  it 
•ught  to  be  shown  at  what  prices  cheap  wine  could 
lie  sold  in  England.  Accordingly,  the  Bordeaux 
memorial  furnishes  information  on  that  point — 

'*  Bordeaux  wines  could  be  sold  in  England,  with 
a  sufficient  profit  to  the  importers,  at  the  following 
prices,  duty  free,  namely — 

**  1.  Common  sorts,  such  as  are  consumed  by  the 
lower  classes  in  France,  (though  common,  a  sound 
and  wholesome  wine,)  3/.  per  hogshead,  or  about 
S  l-Qd,  per  bottle. 

"  3.  Ordinary  sorts,  such  as  are  consumed  by  the 
middle  classes  in  France,  51,  per  hogshead,  or  id, 
per  bottle. 

"  3.  Superior  sorts,  such  as  are  consumed  by  the 
rich  classes  in  France,  and  in  small  quantities  only, 
8/.  per  hogshead,  or  6  1-3^.  per  bottle. 

"4.  BMtsortB;  those  which  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly consumed  by  tBe  richest  classes  in  England, 
France,  and  in  other  countries,  10/.  to  60/.  per 
hogshead,  or  from  8^.  to  45.  per  bottle. 

*'  To  the  above  prices  would  have  to  be  added 
the  mere  and  trifling  expense  of  bottling ;  but  each 
fiunily  receiving  a  hogshead  of  wine,  having  it  bot- 
tled at  home,  as  \a  customary  in  France,  and  there- 
fore being  able  always  to  make  use  of  the  same 
bottles,  the  expense  of  bottling  becomes  unimpor- 
tant. 

*<  1£  we  suppose  that  a  duty  of  10/.  per  hogshead, 
ec  U.  per  gallon,  were  put  upon  those  wines,  which 
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would  still  be  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  upon  the  or- 
dinary sorts  of  claret,  the  different  prices  would 
then  be  thus  respectively,  duty  included — 

1.  Common  sorts, 4  l-2</.  per  bottle. 

3.  Ordinary  sorts, Sd.  " 

3.  Superior  sorts, Sd.  *• 

4.  Best  sorts,  .  .  .  lOrf.  to  45.  3  l-2rf.  " 

**  It  seems  to  us  that,  at  the  above  prices,  the 
consumption  of  French  wines  in  England  could  not 
fail  to  become  immense,  and  so  great,  indeed,  that 
the  present  consumption,  compared  with  it,  would 
appear  quite  insignificant." 

The  memorialists  anticipate  that  the  general  con- 
sumption would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  English 
revenue— which  is  a  presumption  supported  by  all 
analogy,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  by  the  experience  of 
the  English  wine-trade  itself ;  that  it  would  open 
an  increased  trade  in  British  manufactures,  directly 
in  France  or  mediatelv  in  other  countries ;  and  es- 
pecially, that  it  would  give  a  good  return-freight 
for  vessels  engaged  in  the  English  export  of  coal. 

They  are  also  justified  in  assuming  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  increase  of  temperance  in  this  country. 
Drunkenness  is  not  the  vice  of  wine-growing  coun- 
tries ;  total  abstinence  has  been  the  permanent  vir- 
tue of  none.  Nations  have  universally  resorted  to 
some  kind  of  stimulant ;  and  the  latest  researches 
of  chemical  science  seem  to  justify  that  instinctive 
resort.  A^s  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  had  been 
talking  "  prose"  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  so 
the  different  races  of  humanity  have  prescribed  for 
themselves  suitable  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
without  any  analytical  knowledge  as  to  the  carbonks 
materials  for  respiration  or  the  supply  of  galvan- 
ism for  vital  energy.  Some  stimulus  of  the  kind  is 
agreeable — most  agreeable ;  often  useful,  in  its 
direct  augmentation  of  bodily  vigor ;  and  is  not  yet 
proved  to  be  injurious,  except  where  the  stimulant 
IS  exhibited  in  excess  or  in  a  noxious  form.  Now 
the  agreeableness  of  the  stimulant,  in  its  effects  aa 
well  as  in  its  taste,  and  its  noxiousness,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  any  direct  ratio.  In  good  wine,  prob- 
ably, there  is  the  most  agreeable  taste  combined 
with  the  most  satisfactory  influence  of  stimulation, 
but  with  the  minimum  of  noxious  effects.  This 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  wine-drinking  nations 
are  usually  temperate.  They  get  what  they  want 
without  going  to  the  length  of  drunkenness.  Your 
Italian  peasant  may  make  his  eyes  sparkle  with 
wine ;  but  to  that  end  he  need  not  attain  to  intoxi- 
cation, nor  incur  dull  eyes  next  morning.  Ask 
your  English  gin-drinker  about  the  morning.  Beer 
is  not  bad  stuff  in  its  way,  as  a  beverage  for  hard 
labor ;  but  is  not  the  stimulant  for  holydays  and 
hilarity — not  an  Anacreontic  beverage.  No ;  arts 
and  wine  have  gone  together ;  music  and  painting, 
where  they  are  strongest,  have  bathed  in  the  ruddy 
fountain  ;  our  own  young  poet,  seeking  inspiration, 
instinctively  calls  for  "  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm 
South ;"  and  the  Bordeaux  memorialists  may  con- 
vince folks  of  an  exacter  turn,  that  free  draughts 
of  wine  will  be  excellent  thmgs  for  trade,  for  com- 
merce between  France  and  England,  for  multiply- 
ing friendly  ties,  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  drink  to  the  British 
minister,  to  free  trade  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  in 
a  botlJe  of  wine  at  4  l-3</.  the  bottle ;  or,  if  we  are 
fastidious  in  our  libation,  at  lOd,  to  45.  3  i-Qd.  fbi 
'  superfine  ditto,  bottle  included. 
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AUTOBIOGSAPHT  OF  ASSAAD  T.   KATAT. 


Fion  tlM  Spactatiir. 
AUTOBIOOBAPHY  OF  ASSAAD  T.  KATAT.^ 

The  author  and  hero  of  this  yolame  b  a  Syrian 
of  the  Greek  church,  who,  by  natural  aptitude, 
unceasing  industry,  and  an  Oriental  frankness  in 
^dressing  strangers,  obtained  a  knowledge  of  sev- 
era]  tongues,  which  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  Mr.  Farren,  the  Brit- 
ish consul-general  for  Syria.  When  the  Persian 
princes  made  a  pilgrimage  to  London,  in  1835,  in 
order  to  ask  (unsuccessfully)  for  British  interference 
in  their  afl^rs,  they  called  at  Damascus  on  their 
way;  and,  finding  the  use  of  a  linguist  like  our 
autnor,  petitioned  Mr.  Farren  to  lend  them  his 
draffoman.  Introduced  to  London  society  under 
8u^  auspices,  Assaad  became,  if  not  a  lion,  yet 
the  companion  of  lions,  and  saw  the  sights  of  town, 
and  something  of  the  wonders  of  civilization. 
These  last  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ;  and 
in  travelling  on  the  oontinent  he  was  much  struck 
by  the  apparent  idolatry  of  the  Romish  church ;  for 
though  the  Greeks  permit  paintings,  they  do  not 
flJlow  imaffes.  On  his  return  to  Syria,  he  seems 
to  have  felt  a  call — ^although  he  jumps  rather  sud- 
denly to  his  change :  but  his  objects  were  to  ele- 
vate the  Syrian  women  in  the  scale  of  society,  to 
improve  the  character  and  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the 
men,  and  to  reform  the  Greek  church  by  eventually 
getting  rid  of  superstitious  practices,  unauthorized 
by  iu  doctrine  and  grounded  in  ignorance;  all 
which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  educating  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  females  as  well  as  males. 
Religious  and  social  reforms,  in  fact,  were  his  end, 
education  his  means,  and  money  his  medium  of 
action.  To  acquire  this  last,  he  honored  Britain 
with  another  visit,  in  1838.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  well  known  to  the  public  who  take  an 
interest  in  missionary  meetings.  By  dint  of  Syrian 
travellers,  to  whom  he  had  been  of  service  at  homo, 
London  acquaintance,  who  had  known  him  as  the 
intimate  of  **  Persian  princes,'*  and  serious  people 
ago^  for  a  new  excitement,  Assaad  Y.  Kayat  erew 
up  mto  a  Syrian  lion.  He  spoke  at  Exeter  Hall 
and  other  meetings ;  he  got  up  meetings  himself, 
to  promote- the  cause  of  the  Syrian  church  and  the 
education  of  the  Syrians ;  and  the  flush  of  novelty, 
his  Syrian  costume,  his  foreign  English,  and  his 
Oriental  manner,  raised  a  g<M)d  deal  of  money. 
Himself  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  which 
knovro  not  dissent,  Asnad  was  quite  unaware  of 
that  sectarian  jealousy  and  anger  before  which  min- 
istries have  retreated  or  shrunk  from  action;  he 
knew  not  that,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  the  mod- 
em Britishers  desire  some  new  thing;  above  all, 
he  did  not  and  could  not  know,  that  to  raise  money 
regularly  and  voluntarily  in  this  country,  requires 
organization,  activity,  presence,  and  the  arts  of  a 
theatrical  manager.  Delighted  with  the  enthusiasro 
of  meetings,  relying  too  much  on  enthusiastic 
promises,  and  trusting  that  the  first  year's  supply 
would  be  continued,  Assaad  had  visions  of  great 
things.  The  salary  of  200/.  a  year,  voted  to  him 
hj  lus  committee,  somewhat  damped  his  ardor,  for 
his  thoughts  seem  to  'have  turned  to  mammon  as 
well  as  to  God ;  but  he  still  hoped  more  than  the 
tesult  justified.  He  returned  to  Syria,  sent  home 
youths  to  educate,  and  finally  found  himself  in  a 
"  fix."  Subscriptions  fell  oflf;  promises,  as  he  al- 
leges, were  not  performed ;  his  own  salanr  was 
unpaid;  his  committee  was  in  debt;  and  nnaDy, 
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on  the  committee's  invitation,  he  embaiked  with 
his  newl^-manied  wife  ibr  England,  and  leaehed 
London  m  January,  1843.  Assaad's  presence  at 
exhibitions  reatituit  rem — ^that  is,  a  little.  Snb- 
scriptions  revived ;  the  debt  was  paid  off;  and  since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  England,  studying  medicine 
in  order  to  qualify  as  a  surgeon,  and  subsisting 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by  mixing  f oriental  like)  a 
little  commerce  with  more  elevated  pursuits,  nm 
British  career  is  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  Assaad 
has  become  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ; 
and  is  about  to  return  to  Syria,  to  make  medicine  a 
means  of  acquiring  influence,  and  of  inculcating  lib- 
eral views ;  it  being  an  article  of  faith  with  him, 
that  ministers  should  imitate  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  healing  the  sick  as  well  as  in  preaching.  As  a 
farewell  memorial,  he  has  recorded  in  this  volume 
his  autobiography,  mingled  with  an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  his  troubles  in  Protestant  England. 

lliere  is  no  doubt  that  Assaad  Y.  iCayat  is  a 
remarkable  man ;  since  he  has  conceived  and  done 
things,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  which  no 
other  Eastern  Christian  ever  thought  of  doing.  In 
his  autobiography  he  is  the  hero  of  his  own  tale ; 
and  probably  the  oriental  habit  of  compliment  may 
have  led  him  into  complimenting  himself.  But 
even  with  every  allowance,  or  allowing  his  early 
autobiography  to  be  mere  invention,  it  is  as  amusing 
as  a  novel  of  adventure.  The  account  of  his  mastere 
and  mode  of  education,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  began  precocious  trafiic  in  coins  or  anything  else, 
might  be  transferred  at  once  to  an  Eastern  GUBlas. 
The  mixture  of  the  Jew  in  his  love  of  a  barffain, 
of  the  Greek  in  his  active  curiosity  and  zeu  for 
acquirements,  and  of  the  Oriental  in  manner,  form 
a  well-marked  and  singular ' '  character. ' '  His  own 
rise,  and  every  incident  which  accompanies  it,  ex- 
hibit a  striking  picture  of  Syrian  life,  not  the  less 
distinct  from  the  writer's  unconsciousness  of  the 
European  value  of  what  he  is  painting.  During 
his  eastern  prosperity  the  story  is  a  Uttle  tamer,  as 
was  sure  to  be  the  case ;  but  his  reforming  eflbrts 
and  his  European  pilgrimages  plunge  him  again 
into  difficulties.  Judged  by  English  knowledge, 
these  difi^culties  were  of  his  own  creation ;  but  to 
an  oriental  the^  were  inevitable ;  and  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  nuitter  is,  that  Assaad  was  able 
to  weather  them  as  he  has  done.  The  judgment 
of  English  life  has  of  course  a  singularity ;  but  it 
is  superficial,  and  not  new,  several  other  Asiatics 
having  already  published  their  opinions  of  us.  At 
the  same  time,  Assaad  had  a  distinct  subject  in, 
religion,  upon  which  to  meet  the  westerns  on  a 
common  and  imsiness  ground ;  and  he  got  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  character  of  men  and  masses  when 
asking  for  their  money,  or  defending  himself  against 
their  attacks ;  as  Assaad's  preference  for  our  estab- 
lished church  exposed  him,  he  says,  to  sectarian 
temptations,  and  those  failing,  to  assaults. 

The  life  of  the  author's  boyhood  is  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  volume,  and  that  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  oriental  life.  He  was  born 
in  1811.  His  father,  a  respectable  man,  vrished  his 
son  to  be  well  educated,  and  placed  him  with  a 
tobacconist,  Salem  Bassila,  who  also  kept  a  school. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Assaad's  education. 

**  He  be^n  by  initiating  me  into  some  of  the  my»* 
teries  of  h»  own  trade— the  colors  of  the  difl^nt 
samples  of  tobacco,  thebr  prices,  qualities,  &c.;  he 
taught  me  the  use  of  the  scales,  and  the  oukiA 
(ounce)  and  its  fractions.  He  inade  me  carry  to 
his  wife,  my  governess,  the  vegetables  for  supper, 
(a  principal  meal  in  the  east ;)  then  he  would  nuke 
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me  smell  ibe  tobaooo  ind  snoff,  which  of  course 
made  me  saeeze  and  cough.  The  pipe  wae  never 
out  of  his  hand ;  and  he  puffed  the  smoke  into  my 
face  all  day  long ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  as 
highly  flavored  as  a  bam  and  as  dirty  as  a  pig.  I 
did  not  dare  tell  my  mother,  lest  my  master 
should  fulfil  his  threat  of  cutting  out  my  tongae. 
I  was  not  bNBtter  treated  by  his  wife ;  who  used  to 
send  me  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  to  the  market 
for  carrots,  cabbages,  and  rice,  and  then  made  me 
sit  by  the  fire  to  watch  the  cookery  while  she  was 
cutting  up  onions." 

A  more  direct  efilbrt  was  at  last  made  in  the  way 
of  learning. 

''  He  brought  the  Dawa^h,  (Ezekiel  ix.  2,)  took 
the  calamus  or  Arabic  pen  in  one  hand,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  other,  using  his  knee,  as  he  sat 
cross-legged,  for  a  table,  and  retaining  his  pipe 
firmly  in  his  mouth,  which  was  also  filled  with 
saliva.  Thus  he  tried  to  write  for  me  the  Arabic 
alrfU,  (alphabet;)  but,  unfortunately,  he  seemed 
not  well  practised  in  the  art;  for  upon  the  first 
letter  he  spilt  a  quantity  of  ink,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  remove  the  blot  with  his  tongue,  he  made  it  much 
worse  with  the  smoke  and  saliva  which  issued  from 
his  mouth.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  begin  again  ; 
each  succeeding  effort  was  worse  than  the  former. 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter ;  but  I  stifled 
it  with  my  handkerchief.  He  was  mortified  at  this 
after  my  flattering  compliment,  and  said, '  My  dear, 
the  paper  is  very  bad.  I  will  bring  a  better  sheet 
to-morrow.'  On  the  morrow,  he  brought  a  fine 
sheet  of  paper ;  and  an  attempt  was  again  made  to 
write  the  alphabet ;  but  he  got  on  with  it  very 
badly,  and  exclaimed, '  I  give  yon  this  bad  vnriting 
for  the  present,  I  will  give  you  the  good  writing 
afterwards/  Thus  I  commenced  my  alphabet. 
When  I  asked  him, '  Which  was  the  ti  f  *  he  said, 

*  The  U  is  after  the  ^.'    *  Which  then  is  the  U  f ' 

*  It  is  before  the  ti,^  said  the  master.  But  when  I 
asked 'him, '  Which  were  the  bi  and  ti  together?' 
he  said,  *  Find  it  yourself.' 

**  Such  was  the  system  of  my  education.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  and  the  want  of 
school-books,  so  common  in  Elngland,  in  which  the 
letters  are  represented  by  apples,  eggs,  donkeys, 
monkeys,  and  everything  to  amuse  and  interest 
children,  I  learnt  my  alphabet,  and  began  spelling 
and  readino'  the  first  Psalm  of  David,  almost  by 
myself.     Whenever  I  asked  a  Question,  I  was  told, 

*  Clever  boys  leach  themselves.'  " 

He  was  taught  modem  Greek  by  a  priest,  who 
neither  spoke  Arabic  nor  knew  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  and  *'  there  was  neither  dictionary,  dialogues, 
nor  any  other  book  oommon  to  the  two  languages." 
Aseaad,  however,  learned  to  read  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  words.  When  his 
lather  round  tliis  out,  he  was  angered;  and  the 
tutor  then  hit  upon  the  following  plan. 

"  My  father  departed,  leaving  me  trembling  with 
fear.  For  some  time,  however,  we  each  kept 
silence:  Theoptlos  smoked  his  pipe  till  he  maae 
the  room  like  a  furnace,  turned  and  twisted  his 
beard,  and  at  lenffth  exclaimed,  ^Evqy\Ma  /'  Then 
he  brought  a  loaf  of  bread,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
band,  said, '  Aasaad,  'IM  S^rov  / '  (Behold  bread !) 
Next  he  brought  a  glass  of  water,  saying,  <'/^ov 
vdtnif!*  (Behold  water!)  And  so  on  with  other 
sabatantives  in  the  room.  I  set  down  all  these 
Greek  words,  and  over  against  them  wrote  the 


in  Arabic,  and  learnt  them  hj  heart.  This 
node  I  found  most  advantageous  in  au  the  languages 
I  wqjuni  in  after  jesii ;  and  I  strongly  zeoom- 
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mend  it  to  others.  In  a  few  weeks  I  could  under- 
stand many  words  both  in  books  and  in  talking; 
and  the  didaaoolos,  finding  |  was  able  to  fetch  any- 
thing he  expressed  a  desire  for,  taught  me  aQtov, 
araipvXtif  ofvo;,  ovxov ;  bread,  grapes,  figs,  &c. 
My  ready  comprehension  procured  me  favor ;  and 
he  frequently  took  me  to  the  sea-side,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Beyrout ;  where  I  had  pleasure  in  going 
into  the  water  and  collecting  for  him  shell-fish  from 
the  rocks,  sea- weed,  and  other  marine  curiosities ; 
in  return  for  which,  he  taught  me  the  names  of 
every  object  we  saw,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the 
mulberry-gardens,  where  we  staid  for  the  day; 
divSqovj  xa^nh{,  yuXq,  tnnotf  &c.  My  improvement 
brought  on,  however,  greater  difficulties;  for  the 
bishop  appointed  me,  young  as  I  was,  to  read  the 
Muneon,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Prophets,  during 
public  service.  I  was  so  small  that  I  was  obliged 
to  be  placed  on  an  elevated  chair.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  my  good  father 
and  mother  when  they  beard  me  thus  reading  pub- 
licly in  church:  and  here  I  wish  to  assure  my 
British  readers  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  read  daily  in  our  churches." 

There  is  a  good  story  about  learning  the  singu- 
lar, dual,  and  plural  numbers ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hero  began  business  as  a  money-changer 
is  very  characteristic  as  an  example  of  oriental  pre- 
cocity :  but  we  will  pass  these,  for  a  sample  of  him 
in  the  vocation  which  led  to  his  fortune,  that  of 
interpreter  to  the  petty  traders  who  frequented  the 
port  of  Beyrout,  his  native  place. 

*'  The  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  was  carried  on 
by  Ionian  or  Greek  ships  under  the  British  flag, 
and  also  by  French  and  Italians,  Austrians  and 
Sclavonians.  The  Arab  and  Turkish  ressels  were 
frequently  stopped  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  the 
chief  traders.  These  men  employed  me  cheerfully 
as  their  interpreter  and  broker ;  for  I  was  satisfied 
with  whatever  they  gave  me.  They  gave  me  a 
commission  on  the  goods  they  sold,  and  the  natives 
who  purchased  of  or  sold  to  them  did  the  like.  I 
have  beea  seen  leading  ten  captains  at  a  time 
through  the  market  at  Beyrout.  I  did  not  allow 
the  common  sailors  to  escape  me,  but  also  inter- 
preted for  them.  I  bought  oil,  meat,  &c.,  for  Uie 
ships ;  and  thns  my  knowledge  of  Greek  came  into 
use,  and  my  income  often  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred piastres  a  day;  besides  which,  the  captains 
(requently  made  me  presents  of  hams,  wines,  &c. ; 
and  the  sailors  gave  me  biscuits  and  other  useful 
articles  from  the  ship's  stores,  which  kept  our  house 
and  my  pocket  well  supplied. 

"  All  this  business  was  with  the  Greek  captains ; 
and  I  was  desirous  of  being  emf^oyed  also  by  the 
Sclavonian  traders;  hot  having  no  knowledge  of 
Italian,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  it.  There 
was  but  one  man  in  Beyrout,  whose  name  was 
Yaconly,  who  could  speak  that  language ;  and  he 
transacteid  all  the  business  of  those  ships.  It  struck 
me,  that  if  I  only  knew  the  verb  U  know  in  Italian 
I  might  be  able  to  manage,  by  adcing  these  Sclar 
vonian  captains  if  they  understood  Greek,  and  thus 
making  that  language  the  means  of  communication 
between  us.  T%e  verb  sapere  (to  know)  wss  what 
I  wanted.  I  went,  therefore,  to  the  other  broker, 
and  verv  civilly  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  Italian  for 
the  verb  to  know.  He  repUed, '  Btupid  boy !'  for 
he  was  Tory  jealous  of  me,  *  wluit  do  you  mean  by 
verbt'  I  repeated  my  question,  and  he  very  an- 
grily sent  me  away  with  these  words.  '  The  Teib 
to  know,  or  this  stupid  verb,  I  know  not'  I  was 
sadly  disappointed  and  texed ;  but  I  forgave  biM 
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when  I  was  informed,  some  years  after,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  therefore  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  question  was  an  enigma  to  him. 
However,  I  went  in  very  low  spirits  to  my  mother, 
and  sat  down  to  supper,  unable  to  taste  anything. 
My  affectionate  parent  was  alarmed,  and  entreated 
me  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter ;  whereupon,  I 
told  her  all  my  sorrows,  and  that  they  resulted  from 
my  ignorance  of  one  word.  Dear  mother !  she  could 
not  understand  what  I  meant,  even  when  I  had  told 
her  the  whole  story.  After  a  little  reflection,  she 
said, '  I  believe  you  want  to  learn  some  new  lan- 
guage. There  are  some  Padri^s  (Padres)  in  the 
Italian  convent  here  ;  I  will  take  you  to  them,  and 
perhaps  they  may  tell  you  what  you  wish  to  know.' 
It  was  about  sunset :  she  put  on  her  veil,  and  we 
went  together  to  the  convent,  where  the  Capuchin 
Padre  received  us  with  great  politeness.  My 
mother  said  to  them,  *  You  are  good  men,  and  I 
wish  you  to  teach  my  son  your  language,  and  what- 
ever else  is  good.'  *  Let  him  come  to-morrow,' 
answered  the  Padre  Modesto;  whose  kindness  I 
am  happy  to  acknowledge  here  with  sincere  thanks. 
I  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  all  night,  and  very  early 
the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  church,  where 
the  friars  were  assembled.  After  the  service,  I 
went  with  the  Padre  Modesto  up  stairs;  and  the 
first  thine  he  said  was,  *  Sapete  Italianol'  (do  you 
know  Italian t) — the  very  words  I  so  much  wanted. 
I  imagined  that  was  what  he  asked  me ;  and  all 
doubt  was  removed  when  he  explained  to  me,  in 
his  broken  Arabic,  *  Byaref  taliani.'  I  immediately 
wrote  down  *  Sapete  Italiano?'  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  adding,  *  Sapete  Greco?'  The  padre 
began  by  teaching  me  the  Italian  alphabet,  and  I  in 
return  taught  him  the  Arabic  and  Greek ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  lose  my  Greek  customers,  I  divided  the 
day  into  two  parts,  giving  one  half  to  study,  and 
the  other  to  business.  We  went  on  thus  very 
agreeably  for  a  month ;  but  then  relicious  opinions 
separated  us,  for  he  was  bent  on  nothing  less  than 
bnnging  me  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
bare  idea  of  this  excited  my  abhorrence;  being 
devoutly  attached  to  my  own  church,  to  Benjamin 
our  bishop,  and  to  Theophilus  my  late  master,  from 
whose  instructions  I  dated  my  prosperity,  and  who 
was  a  deacon  of  our  church.  I  therefore  left  off 
studying  with  the  padre,  having  learnt  enough  of 
Italian  to  improve  myself." 

When  the  American  missionaries  came  to  Syria, 
he  learned  English  from  them.  The  reader  who 
wishes  for  further  particulars  of  Assaad's  Life  and 
Travels  must  refer  to  the  Voice  from  Lebanon. 
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*  DiriiiNo  the  summer  following  the  termination  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war — ^being  among  the  first  of  the 
down-east  emigrants  to  the  country  then  barely 
evacuated  by  the  red  men  of  the  forest — Dr.  A.,  of 
Baltimore,  removed  to  what  has  since  become  a 
small  town  near  the  Illinois  river,  by  the  name  of 

P .    The  doctor's  family  was  composed  of  three 

young  ladies  and  his  wife,  all  of  whom  were  per- 
formers on  the  piano,  and  one  of  them  the  possessor 
of  the  instrument  in  question. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  all  newly  settled  places 
when  a  ^*  new  comer"  makes  his  appearance,  the 
neighbors  (that  were  to  be)  had  collected  together 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  doctor's  "plunder" 
impacked  and  making  the  acquaintance  ol  its  pos- 


large  wagons — ^having  been  first  packed  into  pine 
boxes,  on  which  were  painted,  in  large  black  letteis, 
the  contents,  address,  &c. 

One  wagon  after  another  was  unloaded  withooC 
much  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  little  crowd  of 
lookers-on,  except  an  occasional  exclamation  simi- 
lar to  the  following,  from  those  who  had  never  '*  seen 
the  like  before:" 

*  *  *  Glass !  This  side  up  with  care ! '  Why ,  I  thongfai 
this  ere  feller  was  a  doctor.  What  on  yearth  is  he 
going  to  do  with  that  box  full  of  winders?" 

***This  side  up  with  care!'"  exclaimed  one. 
*'  He  'a  got  his  paregoric  and  ile-of-spike  fixins  in 
that.  Won't  he  fizic  them  augur  fellows  down  on 
the  river!" 

In  the  last  wagon  there  was  but  one  large  box, 
and  on  it  were  printed  the  words  **  Piano  Forte — 
Keep  dry  and  handle  carefully."  It  required  the 
assistance  of  all  the  bystanders  to  unload  this  box, 
and  the  curiosity  excited  in  the  crowd  upon  reading 
the  foregoing  words,  and  hearing  the  musical  sounds 
emitted  as  it  struck  the  ground,  can  only  be  gathered 
by  giving  a  few  of  the  expressions  that  dropped 
from  the  spectators. 

"Pine  fort!"  said  a  tall,  yellow-haired,  fever- 
and-ague-looking  youth ;  "wonder  if  he's  afeerd 
of  the  Injuns  ?  He  can't  scare  tliem  with  a  pine 
fort." 

"  K-ee-p  d-r-y"  was  spelled  by  a  large,  raw- 
boned  man,  who  was  evidently  a  liberal  patron  of 
"  old  bald  face,"  and  who  broke  off  at  the  letter  "  y" 

with,  "  D n   your  temperance  karacturs — you 

need  n't  come  round  here  with  tracts !" 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  stout-buili 
personage,  who  cried  out — 

"He  's  got  his  skeletons  in  thar,  and  he 's  afeerd 
to  gin  them  liquor,  for  they  'd  break  out  if  he  does ! 
Poor  fellers! — they  must  suflTer  powerfully." 

"  Handle  carefully ^^  said  a  man  in  a  red  hunting 
shirt,  and  the  size  of  whose  fist,  as  he  doubled  it  up, 
was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  "  Thar 's  some 
live  critter  in  that.  Don't  you  hear  him  groan?" 
This  was  said  as  the  box  struck  the  ground,  and 
the  concussion  caused  a  vibration  of  the  strings. 

No  sooner  had  all  hands  let  go  of  the  box,  than 
Dr.  A  was  besieged  by  his  neighbors,  all  of  whom 
were  determined  to  know  what  were  its  contents, 
and  what  were  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  piano 
forte."  On  his  telling  them  that  k  was  a  musical 
instrument,  some  "  reckoned  that  it  would  take  a 
tarnal  sight  of  wind  to. blow  it;"  others,  that  it 
**  would  take  a  lot  of  men  to  make  it  go!"  Ac. 
The  doctor  explained  its  operations  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  still  his  description  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  and  be  could  only  get  rid  of  his  inquis- 
itive neighbors  by  promising  a  sight  at  an  early 


Dr.  A.'s  "  household"  was  stowed  away  in  seven 


day. 
Th 


hree  days— days  that  seemed  like  weeks  to  the 
persons  above  mentioned — elapsed  before  the  prem- 
ises of  Dr.  A.  were  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  and  various  and  curious  were  the  surmises 
among  the  settlers  during  this  time.  Dr.  A.  and 
his  "  plunder"  were  the  only  topics  of  conversation 
for  many  miles  around. 

The  doctor's  house  had  but  one  lower  room,  but 
this  was  one  of  double  the  ordinary  size,  and  the 
carpets  were  all  too  small  to  cover  the  entire  floor ; 
hence  a  strip  of  bare  floor  appeared  at  each  side  of 
the  room.  Opposite  to  and  facing  the  door  was 
placed  the  "  pme  fort."  All  was  ready  for  the 
admission  of  visitors,  and  Miss  E.  was  to  act  as  the 
first  performer.  The  doctor  had  but  to  open  the 
door,  and  half  a  score  of  men  were  ready  to^entM. 


WESTWAKD  ho! 
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IGn  £.  took  ber  seat,  and  at  the  first  soondioff  of 
the  inBtromeDt,  the  whole  party  present  rushed  in. 
Some  went  directly  up  to  the  '*  crittur,"  as  it  had 
been  called  on  account  of  its  having  four  legs — 
sonae,  more  shy,  remained  close  to  the  door,  where, 
if  necessary,  they  could  more  easily  make  their 
escape ;  while  others,  who  had  never  seen  a  car- 
pet, were  observed  walking  round  on  the  strip  of 
bare  floor,  lest  by  treading  on  the  *'  handsome  kali- 
ker^*'  they  might  spoil  it ! 

The  first  tune  seemed  to  put  the  whole  company 
in  ecstasies.  The  raw-boned  man,  who  was  so 
much  opposed  to  tempnerance  tracts,  pulled  out  a 
flask  of  whiskey,  and  insisted  that  the  <*  gal,"  as 
be  called  Miss  E.,  should  drink.  Another  of  the 
company  laid  down  a  dime,  and  wanted  *^ that's 
worth"  more  of  the  **  forty  pains,"  as  the  name 
of  the  instrument  had  come*  to  him  afler  travelling 
throogh  some  five  or  six  pronunciations.  Another, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  declaring  that  he 
"  would  give  his  claim  and  all  the  truck  on  it,  if 
his  darter  could  have  such  a  cupboard!"  The 
''pine  fort"  man  suggested  that  if  that  sort  of 
music  had  been  in  Sie  Black  Hawk  war,  **that 
would  have  skeered  the  Injuns  like  all  holler!" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  late  at  night 
before  Miss  E.  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  house 
could  satisfy  their  delighted  hearers  that  they  were 
all  "tired  out."  The  whole  country  for  twenty 
miles  around  rung  with  the  praise  of  Dr.  A.'s  "  con- 
sarn"  and  the  "  musikel  kubburd  I"  The  doctor 
immediately  had  any  quantity  of  patients — all  of 
whom,  however,  would  come  in  person  for  advice, 
or  for  a  few  **  agur  pills,"  but  none  of  whom  would 
leave  without  hearing  the  "  forty  pains." 

With  an  easy  way  and  a  good-natured  disposi- 
tion, Dr.  A.  soon  /ormed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance, obtained  a  good  practice,  and  became  a  popular 
man.  He  was  elevated  to  some  of  the  most  respon- 
sible offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people— one  of  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. — So  much  for  the 
charms  of  a  piano  forte. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
WESTWARD    ho! — TRAVEL     ON     THE      GREAT 
LAKES. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  4,  1847. 
On  the  margin  of  the  Great  West — for  I  think 
its  eastern  border  has  not  yet  receded  beyond  my 
present  locality — let  me  make  due  reparation  to 
Lake  Erie  for  the  bad  name  I  have  contributed  to 
give  her  through  the  longer  half  of  my  life.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  sea-green  upper  basin  of  the  mighty  Niagara, 
the  boats  traversing  its  waters,  and  especially  those 
running  between  Buffalo  and  the  parts  east  of  Cleve- 
land, were  poor,  frail,  cobbling  affairs  when  com- 
pared with  the  stately  and  solid  leviathans  which 
now  glide  over  three  great  lakes  and  a  smaller, 
with  the  connecting  straits  and  river,  in  a  single 
passage,  making  Detroit  the  first  day  and  Chicago 
considerably  inside  of  the  fourth.  For  passengers 
on  the  small  steamboats,  especially  if  addicted  to 
sea-sickness,  Lake  Erie  teas  (to  my  sorrow)  most 
emphatically  a  purgatory.  Lyin<r  high  above  the 
ocean  level,  without  an  adjacent  mountain  to  break 
the  sweep  of  the  winds,  with  no  considerable  depth 
of  the  element,  and  a  very  decided  prevalence  of 
western  gales,  the  short,  shuffling,  frothy  waves 
acting  upon  a  short,  slight,  narrow  boat,  were  per* 
petnidly  calling  on  the  heart-sick  traveller  to  render 
up  his  last  boot,  as  if  determined  to  be  satisfied  with 
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nothing  less.  Vivid  is  my  recollection  of  hideous 
nights  passed  in  clinging  to  stanchions,  or  hanging, 
limp  and  haggard,  over  the  railing,  looking  roefullj 
into  the  boiling  foam  that  still  demanded  the  sacn- 
fice  it  disdained.  Repeatedly  have  I  dragged  my 
weary  and  aching  feet  along  the  lake's  mar^^n 
some  60  or  80  miles,  rather  than  encounter  for  a  few 
hours  the  horrors  of  which  my  recollection  was  so 
vivid ;  and  I  doubt  that  many  an  emigrant  to  the 
West,  from  New  York  or  New  England,  is  deterred 
from  visiting  the  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth 
by  his  own  Keen  remembrance  of  miseries  endured 
on  the  lakes.  Let  such  be  joyfully  assured  that 
**  it  is  not  in  these  days  as  it  was  in  those  days." 
On  the  large  and  powerful  boats  now  running  from 
Buflfalo  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago, time  passes  as  quietly,  as  pleasantly,  as  rap- 
idly, as  anywhere  but  at  home.  Of  course,  in  a 
violent  gale,  there  will  be  sea-sickness,  save  for 
those  who  are  impervious  to  it,  or  who  seasonably 
take  to  their  berths  and  remain  there  until  the  wa- 
ters are  assuaged.  Such  elemental  frolics,  how- 
ever, are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  ease  and 
comfort  throughout  a  lake  passage.  I  came  up 
yesterday  on  the  Empire,  Capt.  Randall,  one  of  the 
staunchest  but  not  one  of  the  newest  nor  (I  think) 
the  longest  boats.  After  the  tedious  process  of 
working  her  way  out  of  Buflalo  harbor — which  it 
is  burnmg  shame  to  leave  hardly  wide  enough  for 
half  a  dozen  water-snakes,  while  the  vast  and  rap- 
idly increasing  commerce  of  half  a  continent  seeks 
a  passage  through  it — she  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  reaching  this  city,  including  two 
hours*  detention  at  Cleveland.  During  this  time 
we  had  clouds,  rain,  fog  and  a  fair  breeze,  but  not 
a  thought  of  sickness  perceptible  among  the  seven 
or  eight  hundred  persons  on  board,  many  of  them- 
doubtless  on  a  steamboat  for  the  first  time.  Our 
noble  boat,  deeply  laden  with  merchandise  and 
household  effects,  slid  throogh  the  waters  with  no 
other  motion  evinced  than  the  trembling  or  jar 
caused  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  paddles,  while 
the  human  freightage  of  this  modern  ark  ate,  walked, 
read,  talked,  and  slept,  as  if  on  shore ;  a  piano  and 
a  band  discoursed  melody  by  turns ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  cabin  passengers  (or  a  part  of  the  three 
hundred)  gathered  in  the  grand  saloon,  and  tripped 
it  on  "  light  fantastic  toe,"  through  the  mazes  of  a 
few  cotillons.  I  think  this  portion  of  the  exercises 
was  hardly  so  well  enjoyed  in  the  average  by  the 
dancers  as  by  the  spectators ;  for  it  was  not  kept 
up  long,  nor  did  more  than  a  dozen  couples  engage 
in  it ;  yet  a  dance  on  Lake  Erie,  for  once  in  a  life- 
time, is  a  conceit  not  to  be  despised  by  those  gifted 
with  the  requisite  agility.  Who  can  ^y  whether 
the  partners  of  the  hour,  who  never  met  before, 
shall  ever  meet  again  on  the  dusty  and  devious  path- 
way of  life  ?  Here  are  perhaps  Oregon  and  Lowell, 
Galena  and  Liverpool,  represented  in  the  set  by 
four  persons  who  met  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing, who  part  forever  to-night.  The  hour's  com- 
munion may  be  pleasant,  and  the  danger  of  resulting 
heart-breaks  must  be  slight. 

One  good  feature  of  the  lake  navigation  this  sea- 
son is  the  absence  of  the  usual  combmation,  where- 
by travellers  and  emigrants  were  compelled  to  pay 
smartly,  not  only  for  the  steamboats  which  con- 
veyed them,  but  also  for  the  hardly  smaller  number 
which  were  laid  up,  under  the  combination  arrange- 
ment, but  drawing  their  share  of  the  general  re- 
ceipts. Now,  every  boat  runs  on  its  own  hook ; 
and  a  cabin  passage,  including  a  good  state-room  ^ 
berth  and  generous  fare,  is  $8  from  Buffido  to- 
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Chicago,  or  a  little  leas  than  the  living  woald  cost 
in  a  first  class  hotel.  Deck  passengers  (who  "  ate 
themselves")  are  taken  from  Ba&Io  to  Chicago 
(nearly  a  thousand  miles)  for  one  dollar  each,  and 
have  some  kind  of  a  place  to  sleep  into  the  bargain. 
Perhaps  these  are  not  the  usual  prices ;  if  they  are 
they  may  be  raised  next  week  by  combination ;  but 
they  were  the  prices  current  in  Suffalo  night  before 
last,  when  two  noble  boats  (the  Empire  and  the 
Oregon)  started  in  opposition.  Considering  that, 
at  least  during  the  present  superabundance  of  freight, 
a  good  business  may  be  done,  even  at  these  rates, 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  need  all 
they  can  save,  I  hope  the  rates  of  deck  passage  will 
not  be  raised.  H.  G. 


From  the  Courrler  das  Etata  Unis. 
DEATH   OF   PROFESSOR   F.    F.    OOURAUD. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  our  countryman  Fauvel  Gouraud,  and  this 
regret  will  be  shared  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
number  of  these  mourners  is  great,  for  rarely  has  a 
foreigner  gained  in  America  a  reputation  and  popu- 
larity equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  Professor  Gouraud. 
He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  December,  1839, 
bringing  with  him,  as  its  introducer  to  this  country, 
the  magnificent  discovery  of  Daguerre,  whose  pupil 
he  had  been.  This  discovery,  which  has  since 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  thousands  of  ^American 
operators,  was  unproductive  to  Mr.  Gouraud,  who 
was  indeed  familiar  rather  with  its  theory  than  its 
practice.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  Daguerreo- 
type was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  had  not  been  devel- 
oped in  the  practical  sense  which  could  only  make 
it  lucrative  in  the  United  States,  its  application  to 
portraiture.  Professor  Gouraud  was  to  win  his 
fame  in  another  career. 

AfVer  studying  the  English  language,  which  he 
-enabled  himself  to  read  and  write,  in  a  few  years, 
with  the  facility  and  elegance  of  one  to  whom  it  is 
.native,  he  published  his  work  on  phreno-mnemotech- 
ny,  some  chapters  of  which  have  been  compared, 
by  the  American  press,  to  the  most  brilliant  pages 
m  English  literature.  He  also  developed  his  in- 
.genioos  theory  of  artificial  memory  in  oral  lectures, 
which  had  a  prodigious  success.  More  than  15,000 
pupils  attended  these  lectures  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  the  professor,  become  an  American 
orator  in  a  manner  so  facile  and  remarkable,  gained 
$20,000  in  a  single  winter.  But  unsuccessful 
speculations  and  a  long  illness,  which,  moreover, 
deprived  him  of  the  power  to  continue  his  labors, 
entirely  exhausted  this  little  fortune,  and  our  unfor- 
tunate countryman  has  died  in  a  condition  bordering 
on  indigence. 

His  last  days  were  surrounded  by  afflicting  cir- 

•  cumstances.     His  young  wife,  who,  for  more  than 
:  a  year,  had  been,  like  himself,  confined  to  a  bed  of 

sickness,  died,  only  a  month  ago,  by  his  side,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  the  effect  of  her  death 
upon  the  sorrowing  Gouraud  no  doubt  hastened  his 
end,  for  until  that  event  he  seemed  to  be  recovering. 
His  remains  will  be  deposited  in  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  beside  those  of  his  companion  in  suffer- 
ing, which  seem  to  have  awaited  this  reunion,  for 
h^  coffin  was  temporarily  deposited  in  a  vault  until 
the  widowed  husband  could  select  its  last  resting 
:  place,  in  compliance  with  her  wish ;  and  one  of  the 

•  dying  man's  most  poignant  regrets  was  that  be 
could  not  fulfil  this  desire  of  her  who  has  only  gone 
.before  him  to  the  tomb. 


Professor  (Sonrand  was  a  man  of  stadions  hMlB 
and  pleasing  manners.  His  knowledge  was  variom 
and  extensive.  He  leaves  two  young  children  and 
an  unfinished  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed  thxeo 
years  of  labor  and  built  the  most  exalted  hopes. 
It  is  a  universal  grammar,  in  which  he  oom]ilete8 
his  system  of  mnemotechny,  and  applies  a  oniform 
arrangement  to  the  orthography  and  pronunciation 
of  the  seven  principal  languages  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  work,  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Ben- 
edictines by  the  patience  and  research  which  it 
exacted,  will  probably  not  be  lost  to  science.  Three 
fourths  of  it  are  printed,  and  we  hope  that  this  ofi^ 
spring  of  Gouraud's  genius,  this  orphan  of  his 
thought  and  his  toil,  will  no  more  be  abandoned 
than  the  two  orphans  of  his  afllections. 

His  funeral  will  take  place  thiskday,  at  4  o'clock 
P.  M.,  from  his  late  residence,  282  Columbia  street, 
Brooklyn,  near  the  South  ferry. 

[We  can  add  nothing,  at  present,  to  the  obituary 
notice  we  have  copied  from  the  Courtier^  except 
that  a  severe  pecuniary  disappointment,  to  himself 
and  his  children,  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  saf- 
ferings  attending  Mr.  Gouraud's  protracted  ilLaess. 
More  than  a  year  ago  he  received  advices  that  a 
considerable  legacy  had  been  provided  for  him,  by 
the  will  of  an  aged  relative  in  France,  but  with  a 
condition  that  he  should  appear  in  person,  by  a 
specified  time,  to  undertake  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain trusts  also  designated  in  the  will.  The  time 
expired,  we  believe,  in  March,  when  his  wife  was 
dying  and  he  was  himself  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed.  In  all  our  interviews  with  him  bte  spdce  of 
this  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  chagrin,  on  ac- 
count of  his  children,  for  whom  the  legacy  would 
have  made  an  adequate  provision.] — Commercial 
Advertiser, 


Ths  Slave  Trade.— The  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican has  the  following  letter  dated  on  board  the  V. 
S.  frigate  United  States,  Monrovia,  March  28,  1847  : 

"  The  Colonization  Societv  is  a  useful  institution. 
It  has  rescued  three  hundred  miles  of  African  sea- 
coast  from  the  slave  trade.  It  has  done  more  to 
extirpate  and  destroy  this  inhuman  traffic  than  al' 
the  combined  naval  efforts  of  England,  France  and 
America.  One  half  of  the  money  expended  m  sop- 
porting  these  squadrons  here,  if  judiciously  applied 
on  an  extended  and  liberal  plan  of  colonization, 
would  have  done  tenfold  more  good.  Abolition  fa* 
naticism,  and  the  absurd  philanthropy  of  jumping  to 
immediate  results,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  agency  of 
the  evil  one.  All  that  is  good,  and  useful,  and  wise, 
is  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive.  Ere  long,  you 
will  find  that  Englana  herself  will  abandon  her 
present  plan  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  She 
will  adopt  colonization,  civilization,  religion.  These 
means,  and  these  alone,  will  efi'ect  the  object  tmd 
regenerate  Africa. 

«'  Our  good  old  frigate  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
Sinon  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  then  return  to  Fort 
Praya  in  all  the  month  of  May.  The  Marion  and 
the  Boxer  are  on  a  cruise  down  the  coast.  The  Bol- 
phin  is  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  health  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  several  ships  of  the  squadron  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  moderately  good.  Our 
cruisers  have  been  constantly  and  actively  employed ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  English, 
and  the  watchfulness  of  the  French,  the  slave  trade 
flourishes,  and  wherever  slaves  ara  wanted,  there 
they  will  be  carried ;  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  tbo 
demand.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  humane  coalition 
of  the  three  great  powen  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
has  signally  failed.  To  colonize  and  settle  the  soast 
is  the  only  feasible  and  available  plan.'QOQlC 
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From  Blaekwood'f  ICagtxtne. 
LETTERS     ON    THE     TRUTHS     CONTAINED     IN 
POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS. 

VI. — ^RKLIOIOUS  DKLUSIONS:  THB  POS8E88BO:  WITCH- 
CRAFT. 

Dear  Archt, — ^The  subjects  about  which  I  pro- 
pose writing  to  you  to-day  are,  delusions  of  a 
religious  nature ; — the  idea  of  being  possessed ; — 
the  grounds  of  the  belief  in  witchcraA.  With  so 
much  before  me,  I  ha^e  no  room  to  waste.  So,  of 
the  first,  first. 

The  powerful  hold  which  the  feeling  of  religion 
takes  on  our  nature,  at  once  attests  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment,  and  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
fanatical  excesses.  No  subject  can  safelv  be  per- 
mitted to  have  exclusive  possession  of  our  thoughts, 
least  of  all  the  most  absorbing  and  exciting  of  any. 

"  So— it  will  make  us  mad." 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  majority,  Providence 
has  designed  that  worldly  cares  should  largely  and 
wholesomely  employ  the  mind,  and  prevent  inordi- 
nate craving  after  an  indulj^ence  in  spiritual  stimula- 
tion ;  while  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  diverted, 
by  the  active  duties  of  philanthropy^  from  any 
perilous  excess  of  religious  contemplation. 

Under  the  influence  of  constant  and  concentrated 
religious  thought,  not  only  is  the  reason  liable  to 
give  way — ^which  is  not  our  theme — but,  alterna- 
tively, the  nervous  system  is  apt  to  h\\  into  many  a 
form  of  trance,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  mis- 
taken by  the  ignorant  for  divine  visitation.  The 
weakest  frame  sinks  into  an  insensibility  profound 
as  death,  in  which  he  has  visions  of  heaven  and 
the  angels.  Another  lies,  in  half-waking  trance, 
rapt  in  celestial  contemplation  and  beatitude ;  others 
are  suddenly  fixed  in  cataleptic  rigidity;  others, 
a^in,  are  dashed  upon  the  ground  in  convulsions. 
The  impressive  effect  of  these  seizures  is  heightened 
by  their  supervention  in  the  midst  of  religious 
exercises,  and  by  the  conta^ous  and  sympathetic 
influence  through  which  their  spread  is  accelerated 
among  the  more  excitable  temperaments  and  weaker 
members  of  large  congregations.  What  chance' 
have  ignorant  people,  witnessing  such  attacks,  or 
being  themselves  the  subjects  of  them,  of  escaping 
the  persuasion  that  they  mark  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Or,  to  take  ordinarily  informed 
and  sober-minded  people — what  would  they  think 
at  seeing  mixed  up  with  this  hysteric  disturbance, 
distinct  proofs  of  extraordinary  perceptive  and  an- 
ticipatory powers,  such  as  occasionally  manifest 
themselves,  as  parts  of  a  trance,  to  the  rational  ex- 
planation of  which  they  might  not  have  the  key  ? 

In  the  preceding  letter,  I  have  already  exempli- 
fied, by  the  case  of  Henry  Engelbrecht,  the  occur- 
ence of  visions  of  hell  and  heaven  during  the  deepest 
state  of  trance.  No  doubt  the  poor  ascetic  implic- 
itly believed  his  whole  life  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
to  which  his  imagination  had  transported  him. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Am- 
brose Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  published  in  1841,  a 
▼ery  interesting  account  is  given  of  two  young 
women  who  had  lain  for  months  or  yean  in  a 
state  of  religious  beatitude.  Their  condition,  when 
they  were  exhibited,  appeare  to  have  been  that  of 
hal^waking  in  trance ;  or,  perhaps,  a  shade  nearer 
the  lightest  form  of  trance-sleep.  To  increase  the 
foroe  of  the  scene,  they  appear  to  have  exhibited 
some  degree  of  tranoe-peroeDtive  power.  But,  witb- 
<Nit  this,  the  mere  sspeet  or  such  persons  is  wonder- 
lolly  inposiiig.    If  the  puis  spirit  of  Christianity 
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finds  a  bright  comment  and  illnstntion  in  the 
Madonnas  and  Cherubim  of  Raffiielle,  it  seems  to 
shine  out  in  still  more  truthful  vividness  from  the 
brow  of  a  young  person  rapt  in  religious  ecstasy. 
The  hands  clasped  in  prayer — the  upturned  eyes— 
the  expression  of  humble  confidence  and  seraphic 
hope,  (displayed,  let  me  suggest,  on  a  beautiful 
face,)  constitute  a  picture  of  which,  having  witness^ 
it,  I  can  never  forget  the  force.  Yet  I  knew  it  was 
only  a  trance.  So  one  knows  that  village  churches 
are  built  by  common  mechanics.  Yet  when  we 
look  over  an  extensive  country,  and  see  the  spire 
from  its  clump  of  trees  rising  over  each  hamlet,  or 
over  the  distant  city  its  minster  tower — the  images 
find  an  approving  harmony  in  our  feelings,  and 
seem  to  aid  in  establishing  the  genuineness  and  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  and  the  faith  which  have 
reared  such  expressive  symbols. 

In  the  two  cases  mentioned  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
pamphlet,  it  is,  however,  painful  to  observe  that 
trick  and  artifice  had  been  used  to  bend  them  to 
the  service  of  Catholicism.  The  poor  women  bore 
on  their  hands  and  feet  wounds,  the  supposed 
sponUmeous  eruption  of  delineations  of  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  crucifix,  and,  on  the  forehead,  the 
bloody  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  To  convict 
the  imposture,  the  blood-stains  from  the  wounds  is 
the  feet  ran  upwards  towards  the  toes,  to  complete 
a  facsimile  of  the  original,  though  the  poor  ^irls 
were  lying  on  their  backs.  The  wounds,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  are  inflicted  and  kept  fresh  and  active  by 
means  employed  when  the  victims  are  in  the  insen- 
sibility to  pain  which  commonly  goes  with  tianoe. 

To  comprehend  the  efifects  of  religious  excite- 
ment operating  on  masses,  we  may  inspect  thrsd 
pictures — ^the  revivals  of  modern  tiroes — ^the  fanatical 
delusions  of  the  Cevennes — the  behavior  of  the  Con- 
vulsionnaires  at  the  grave  of  the  Abb^  Paris. 

'*  I  have  seen,"  says  M.  Le  Roi  Sunderland, 
himself  a  preacher,  [Zion^s  Watchman^  New  York, 
Oct.  2, 1843,]  *'  persons  often  '  lose  their  strength,* 
as  it  is  called,  at  camp-meetings,  and  other  places 
of  great  religious  excitement ;  and  not  pious  people 
alone,  but  lliose  also  who  were  not  professora  of 
religion.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  while  performing 
pastoral  labor  in  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  I  saw 
more  than  twenty  people  afifected  in  this  way. 
Two  young  men,  or  the  name  of  Crowell,  came 
one  day  to  a  prayer  meeting.  They  were  quite  in- 
different. I  conversed  with  them  freelv,  but  they 
showed  no  signs  of  penitence.  From  the  meeting 
they  went  to  their  shop,  (they  were  shoemakera,) 
to  finish  some  work  before  going  to  the  meeting  in 
the  evening.  On  seating  themselves  they  were 
both  struck  perfectly  stiff.  I  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  found  them  sitting  paralyzed  [he 
means  cataleptic]  on  their  benches,  with  their  work 
in  their  hands,  unable  to  get  up,  or  to  move  at  all. 
I  have  seen  scores  of  persons  affected  the  samo 
way.  I  have  seen  persons  lie  in  this  state  forty- 
eight  houra.  .At  such  times  they  are  unable  to 
converse,  and  are  sometimes  unconscious  of  what  is 
passing  round  them.  At  the  same  time  they  say 
they  are  in  a  happy  state  of  mind." 

These  persons,  it  is  evident,  were  thrown  into 
one  of  the  forms  of  trance  through  their  minds 
being  powerfully  worked  upon ;  with  which  cause 
the  influence  of  mutual  sympaUiy  with  what  they 
saw  around  them,  and  perhaps  some  physical 
agency,  cooperated. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  journal  por- 
trays another  kind  of  nervous  seisure,  allied  to  the' 
I  former,  and  produced  by  the  same  cause,  as  it  was 
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manifested  at  the  great  reviyal,  some  forty  years 
ago,  at  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

**  The  convulsions  were  commonly  called  '  the 
lerks.'  A  writer,  (M'Neman,)  quoted  by  Mr. 
rower,  (Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination 
over  the  Nenrous  System,)  gives  this  account  of 
their  course  and  progress : 

'*  *  At  first  appearance  these  meetingfs  exhibited 
nothing  to  the  spectator  but  a  scene  of  confusion, 
that  could  scarcely  be  put  into  language.  They 
were  generally  opened  with  a  sermon,  near  the 
close  of  which  there  would  be  an  unusual  outcry, 
some  bursting  out  into  loud  ejaculations  of  prayer, 
&c. 

**  *  The  rolling  exercise  consisted  in  being  cast 
down  in  a  violent  manner,  doubled  with  the  head 
and  feet  together,  or  stretched  in  a  prostrate  man- 
ner, turning  swiftly  over  like  a  dog.  Nothing  in 
nature  could  better  represent  the  jerks,  than  for 
one  to  goad  another  alternately  on  every  side  with 
a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  The  exercise  commonly 
began  in  the  head,  which  would  fly  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  with  a  quick  jolt, 
which  the  person  would  naturally  labor  to  suppress, 
but  in  vain.  He  must  necessarily  go  on  as  he  was 
stimulated,  whether  with  a  violent  dash  on  the 
ground,  and  bounce  from  place  to  place,  like  a 
foot-ball;  or  hopping  round  with  head,  limbs,  and 
trunk,  twitching  and  jolting  in  every  direction,  as 
if  they  must  inevitably  fly  asunder,'  &c." 

The  following  sketch  is  from  Dow^s  Journal. 
**  In  the  year  1805  he  preached  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, before  the  governor,  when  some  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
Quakers,  had  the  jerks.*' 

''  I  have  seen  all  denominations  of  religions  exer- 
cised by  the  jerks,  gentleman  and  lady,  black  and 
white,  ^oung  and  old,  without  exception.  I  passed 
a  meetmg-house,  where  I  observed  the  undergrowth 
had  been  cut  away  for  camp  meetings,  and  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  saplings  were  left,  breast  high, 
on  purpose  for  the  people  who  were  jerked  to  hold 
by.  I  observed  where  they  had  held  on,  they  had 
kicked  up  the  earth,  as  a  horse  stamping  flies." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  took  place  in  the  Cevennesat  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1688  a  report 
was  first  heard,  of  a  gift  of  prophecy  which  had 
shown  itself  among  the  persecuted  followers  of  the 
reformation,  who,  in  the  south  of  France,  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  mountains.  The  first  in- 
stance was  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  a 
glass-dealer,  of  ihe  name  of  Du  Serre,  well  known 
as  the  most  zealous  Calvin ist  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  was  a  solitary  spot  in  Dauphin^,  near  Mount 
Pe3rra.  In  the  enlarerinor  circle  of  enthusiasts,  Ga- 
briel Astier  and  Isabella  Vincent  made  themselves 
first  conspicuous.  Isabella,  a  girl  of  sixteen  years 
of  age,  from  Dauphin^,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
a  peasant,  and  tended  sheep,  bepran  .in  her  sleep  to 
preach  and  prophesy,  and  the  reformers  came  from 
far  and  near  to  hear  her.  An  advocate,  of  the  name 
of  Gerlan,  describes  the  following  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed.  At  his  request  she  had  admitted 
him,  and  a  good  many  others,  after  nightfall,  to  a 
meeting  at  a  chateau  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
there  disposed  herself  upon  a  bed,  shut  her  eyes, 
and  went  to  sleep ;  in  her  sleep  she  chanted  in  a  low 
tone  the  commandments  and  a  psalm  ;  after  a  short 
respite  she  began  to  preach  in  a  louder  voice,  not  in 
her  own  dialect,  but  in  good  French,  which  hitherto 
•he  had  not  used.    The  theme  was  an  exhortation 


to  obey  Grod  rather  than  man.  Sometimes  she 
spoke  so  quickly  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  At 
certain  of  her  pauses,  she  stopped  to  collect  hersolf. 
She  accompanied  her  words  with  gesticulations. 
Gerlan  found  her  pulse  quiet,  her  arm  not  rigid,  bat 
relaxed,  as  natural.  After  an  interval,  her  counte- 
nance put  on  a  mocking  expression,  and  she  began 
anew  her  exhortation,  which  was  now  mixed  with 
ironical  reflections  upon  the  church  of  Rome.  She 
then  suddenly  stopped,  continuing  asleep.  It  was 
in  vain  they  stirred  her.  When  her  arms  were 
lifted  and  let  go,  they  dropped  unconsciously.  As 
several  now  went  away,  whom  her  silence  rendered 
impatient,  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  just  as  if  she 
was  awake,  **  Why  do  you  go  away?  Why  do  not 
you  wait  till  I  am  ready  1"  And  then  she  delivered 
another  ironical  discourse  against  the  Catholic 
church,  which  she  closed  with  a  prayer. 

When  Boucha,  the  intendant  of  the  district,  heard 
of  the  performances  of  Isabella  Vincent,  he  had  her 
broaght  before  him.  She  replied  to  his  interroga- 
tories, that  people  had  often  told  her  that  she 
preached  in  her  sleep,  but  that  she  did  not  herself 
believe  a  word  of  it.  As  the  slightness  of  her  per- 
son made  her  appear  younger  than  she  really  was, 
the  intendant  merely  sent  her  to  an  hospital  at  Gre- 
noble, where,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  visited 
by  persons  of  the  reformed  persuasion,  there  was 
an  end  of  her  preaching — she  became  a  Catholic ! 

Grabriel  Astier,  who  had  been  a  young  laborer, 
likewise  from  Dauphin^,  went  in  the  capacity  of  a 
preacher  and  prophet  into  the  valley  of  Bressac,  in 
the  Vivarais.  He  had  infected  his  family:  his 
father,  mother,  elder  brother,  and  sweetheart,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  took  to  prophesying.  Ga- 
briel, before  he  preached,  used  to  fall  into  a  kind  of 
stupor,  in  which  he  lay  rigid.  After  delivering  his 
sermon,  he  would  dismiss  his  auditors  with  a  kiss, 
and  the  words  :  **  My  brother,  or  my  sister,  I  im- 
part to  you  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Many  believed  that 
they  had  thus  received  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Astier, 
being  taken  with  the  same  seizure.  During  the 
period  of  the  discourse,  first  one,  then  another, 
would  fall  down  ;  some  described  themselves  after- 
'wards  as  having  felt  first  a  weakness  and  trembling 
through  the  whole  frame,  and  an  impulse  to  yawn 
and  stretch  their  arms,  then  they  fell  convulsed  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth .  Others  carried  the  contagion 
home  with  them,  and  first  experienced  its  effects, 
days,  weeks,  months  afterwards.  They  believed— 
nor  is  it  wonderful  they  did  so — ^that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost. 

Not  less  curious  were  the  seizures  of  the  convul- 
sion naires  at  the  grave  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  in  the 
year  1727.  These  Jansenist  visionaries  used  to 
collect  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  M^dard,  round  the 
grave  of  the  deposed  and  deceased  deacon,  and  be- 
fore long,  the  reputation  of  the  place  for  working 
miracles  getting  about,  they  fell  in  troops  into  con- 
vulsions. 

Their  state  had  more  analogy  to  that  of  the  jerkers 
already  described.  But  it  was  difl»rent.  They 
required,  to  gratify  an  internal  impulse  or  feeling, 
that  the  most  violent  blows  should  be  inflicted  upon 
them  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Carr^  de  Montge- 
ron  mentions,  that  being  himself  an  enthusiast  in 
the  matter,  he  had  inflicted  the  blows  required  with 
an  iron  instrument,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  with  a  round  head.  And  as  a  convulsion- 
ary  lady  complained  that  he  struck  too  lightly  to 
relieve  the  feeling  of  depression  at  her  stomach,  he 
gave  her  sixty  blows  with  all  his  force.  It  would 
not  do,  and  she  begged  to  have  the  iostrnment  used 
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by  a  taB,  strong  man,  who  stood  by  in  the  crowd. 
The  spasmodic  tension  of  her  muscles  must  have 
been  enormous ;  for  she  received  one  hundred  blows, 
delivered  with  such  force  that  the  wall  shook  behind 
her.  She  thanked  the  man  for  his  benevolent  aid, 
and  contemptuously  censured  De  Montgeron  for  his 
weakness,  or  want  of  faith,  and  timiditv.  It  was, 
indeed,  time  for  issuing  the  mandate,  which,  as  wit 
read  it,  ran : 

**  De  par  le  roi — Defense  k  Dieu, 
De  faire  miracle  en  oe  lieu." 

Turn  we  now  to  another  sabject : — ^the  possessed 
in  the  middle  ages — What  was  their  physiological 
condition  1  What  was  really  meant  tnen  by  l^ing 
possessed?  I  mean,  what  were  the  symptoms  of 
the  affection,  and  how  are  they  properly  to  be  ex- 
plained 1  The  inquiry  will  throw  further  light  upon 
the  true  relations  of  other  phenomena  we  have 
already  looked  at. 

We  have  seen  that  Schwedenborg  thought  that 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world  ;  but  felt  convinced,  and  avowed,  that  though 
he  saw  his  visitants  without  and  around  him,  thev 
reached  him  first  inwardly,  and  communicated  witli 
his  understanding;  and  thence  consciously,  and 
outwardly,  with  his  senses.  But  it  would  be  a 
misapplication  of  the  term  to  say  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  these  spirits. 

We  remember  that  Socrates  had  his  demon  ;  and 
it  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  prominent  feature  in 
visions  generally,  that  their  subject  soon  identifies 
one  particular  imaginary  beinff  as  his  guide  and 
informant,  to  whom  he  applies  for  what  knowledge 
he  wishes.  In  the  most  exalted  states  of  trance- 
waking,  the  guide  or  demon  is  continually  referred 
to  with  profound  respect  by  the  entranccKi  person. 
Now,  was  Socrates,  and  are  patients  of  the  class 
I  have  alluded  to,  possessed?  No !  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  evidently  not  yet  hit. 

Then  there  are  persons  who  permanently  fancy 
themselves  other  beings  than  they  are,  and  act  as 
such. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  there 
prevailed  in  parts  of  Europe  a  seizure,  which  was 
called  the  wolf-sickness.  Those  affected  with  it 
held  themselves  to  be  wild  beasts,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  forests.  One  of  these,  who  was 
brought  before  De  Lancre,  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  be- 
gin nmg  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  young  man 
ofBcsan^on.  He  avowed  himself  to  be  huntsman 
of  the  forest  lord,  his  invisible  master.  He  believed, 
that  through  the  power  of  his  master,  he  had  been 
transformed  into  a  wolf;  that  he  hunted  in  the  for- 
est as  such,  and  that  he  was  often  accompanied  by 
a  bigger  wolf,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  the  master 
he  served — with  more  details  of  the  same  kind. 
The  persons  thus  aflTected  were  called  Wehrwolves. 
They  enioyed  in  those  days  the  alternative  of  being 
exorcised  or  executed. 

Arnold  relates,  in  his  history  of  church  and  of 
heresy,  how  there  was  a  young  man  in  Konigsberg, 
well  educated,  the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  who  had 
the  impression,  that  he  was  met  near  a  crucifix  in 
the  wayside  by  seven  angels,  who  revealed  to  him 
that  he  was  to  represent  God  the  Father  on  earth, 
to  drive  all  evil  out  of  the  world,  &c.  The  poor 
fellow,  after  pondering  upon  this  impression  a  long 
time,  issued  a  circular  commencing  ttius — 

"  We,  John  Albrecht,  Adelgreif,  Syrdos,  Amata, 
Kanemata,  Kilkis,  Mataldis,  SchmalkiUmundis,  Sa- 
brondis,  Elioris,  Overarch  High- priest,  and  Empe- 
ror, Prince  of  Peace  of  the  whole  work].  Overarch 


King  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  Heaven,  Jud^e  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead,  God  and  Father,  m  whose 
divinity  Christ  will  come  on  the  last  daj  to  iudge 
the  world,  Lord  of  all  lords,  King  of  all  kmgs,"  &c. 

He  was  thereupon  thrown  into  prison  at  Konigs- 
berg, regarded  as  a  most  frightful  heretic,  and  e^^ 
means  were  used  by  the  clergy  to  reclaim  him.  To 
all  their  entreaties,  however,  he  listened  only  with  a 
smile  of  pity,  *'  that  they  should  think  of  reclaiming 
God  the  Father."  He  was  then  put  to  the  torture ; 
and,  as  what  he  endured  made  no  alteration  in  his 
convictions,  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  tongue 
torn  out  With  red-hot  tongs,  to  be  cut  in  lour 
quarters,  and  then  burned  under  the  callows.  He 
wept  bitterly,  not  at  his  own  fate,  but  that  they 
should  pronounce  such  a  sentence  on  the  Deity. 
The  executioner  was  touched  with  pity,  and  en- 
treated him  to  make  a  final  recantation.  But  he 
persisted  that  he  was  God  the  Father,  whether 
they  pulled  his  tongue  out  by  the  roots  or  not ;  and 
so  he  was  executed ! 

The  Wehrwolves,  and  this  poor  creature,  in  what 
state  were  they  ?  they  were  merely  insane.  Then 
we  must  look  further. 

Gmelin,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Contributions 
to  Anthropology,  narrates,  that  in  the  year  1789, 
a  German  lady,  under  his  observation,  had  daily 
paroxysms,  in  which  she  believed  herself  to  be,  and 
acted  the  part  of,  a  French  emigrant.  She  had 
been  in  distress  of  mind  through  the  absence  of  a 
person  she  was  attached  to,  and  he  was  somehow 
implicated  in  the  scenes  of  the  French  revolution. 
After  an  attack  of  fever  and  delirium,  the  com- 
plaint regulated  itself,  and  took  the  form  of  a  daily 
fit  of  trance-waking.  When  the  time  for  the  fit 
approached,  she  stopped  in  her  conversation,  and 
ceased  to  answer  when  spoken  to ;  she  then  re- 
mained a  few  minutes  sitting  perfect^  still,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet  before  her.  Then,  in  evi- 
dent uneasiness,  she  began  to  move  her  head  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  sigh,  and  to  pass  her  finders 
across  her  eyebrows.  This  lasted  a  minute,  then 
she  raised  her  eyes,  looked  once  or  twice  around 
with  timidity  and  embarrassment,  then  began  to  talk 
in  French ;  when  she  would  describe  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  her  escape  fVom  France,  and,  assuming  the 
manner  of  a  French  woman,  talk  purer  and  better 
accented  French  than  she  had  been  known  to  be 
capable  of  talking  befofe,  correct  her  friends  when 
they  spoke  incorrectly,  but  delicately  and  with  a 
comment  on  the  German  rudeness  of  laughing  at 
the  bad  pronunciation  of  strangers ;  and  if  led  her- 
self to  speak  or  read  German,  she  used  a  French 
accent,  and  spoke  it  ill ;  and  the  like. 

Now,  suppose  this  lady,  instead  of  thus  acting, 
when  the  paroxysms  supervened,  had  cast  herself 
on  the  ground,  had  uttered  bad  language  and  blas- 
phemy, and  had  worn  a  sarcastic  and  malignant 
expression  of  countenance — in  striking  contrast 
with  her  ordinary  character  and  behavior,  and 
alternating  with  it — and  you  have  the  picture  and 
the  reality  of  a  person  '*  possessed." 

A  person,  **  possessed,"  is  one  affected  with  the 
form  of  trance- waking  called  double  consciousness, 
with  the  addition  of  being  deranged  when  in  the 
paroxysm,  and  then,  out  of  the  suggestions  of  her 
own  fancy,  or  catching  at  the  interpretation  put  on 
her  conduct  by  others,  believing  herself  tenanted 
by  the  fiend. 

We  may  quite  allowably  heighten  the  above  pic- 
ture by  supposing  that  the  person  in  her  trance,  in 
addition  to  being  mad,  might  have  displayed  some 
of  the  perceptive  powers  occasionally  developed  in 
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trance;  and  so  have  evinced,  in  addition  to  ber 
demoniacal  ferocity,  an  '*  uncanny"  knowledge  of 
things  and  persons.  To  be  candid,  Archy,  time 
was,  when  I  should  myself  have  had  any  doubts  in 
such  a  case. 

We  have  by  this  time  had  intercourse  enough 
iwith  spirits  and  demons  to  prepare  us  for  the  final 
aubject  of  witchcraft. 

The  superstition  of  witchcraft  stretches  back  into 
remote  antiquity,  and  has  many  roots.  In  Europe 
it  is  partly  of  druidical  origin.  The  druidesses 
were  part  priestesses,  part  shrewd  old  ladies,  who 
dealt  m  magic  and  medicine.  They  were  called 
aU-rune,  all-knowing.  There  was  some  touch  of 
classical  superstition  mingled  in  the  stream  which 
was  flowing  down  to  us ; — so  an  edict  of  a  council 
of  Treves,  in  the  year  1310,  has  this  injunction  : 
"  Nulla  mulierum  se  nocturnis  horis  equitare  cum 
Diana  propitiatur ;  ha^c  enim  doemoniaca  est  illueio." 
But  the  main  source  from  which  we  derived  this 
superstition,  is  the  East,  and  traditions  and  facts 
incorporated  in  our  religion.  There  were  only 
wanted  the  ferment  of  thought  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  vigor,  energy,  ignorance,  enthusiasm,  and 
faith  of  those  days,  and  the  papal  denunciation  of 
witchcraft  by  the  famous  bull  of  Innocent  the  VIII. 
in  1459,  to  give  fury  to  the  delusion.  And  from 
this  time  for  three  centuries,  the  flames,  at  which 
more  than  100,000  victims  perished,  cast  a  lurid 
light  over  ]*^urope. 

One  ceases  to  wonder  at  this  ugly  stain  in  the 
page  of  history,  when  one  considers  all  things  fairly. 

The  enemy  of  mankind,  bodily,  with  horns, 
hoofs,  and  tail,  was  believed  to  lurk  round  every 
comer,  bent  upon  your  spiritual,  if  not  bodily,  harm. 
The  witch  and  the  sorcerer  were  not  possessed  by 
him  against  their  will,  but  went  out  of  their  way  to 
solicit  his  alliance,  and  to  offer  to  forward  his  views 
for  their  own  advantage,  or  to  gratify  their  malig- 
nity. The  cruel  punishments  for  a  crime  so  mon- 
strous were  mild,  compared  with  the  practice  of  our 
own  penal  code  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  against  sec- 
ond-class ofl^ences.  And  lor  the  startling  bigotry 
of  the  judges,  which  appears  the  most  discreditable 
part  of  the  matter,  why,  how  could  they  alone  be 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  their  aget  Yet  they  did 
strange  things. 

At  Lindheim,  Horst  reports,  on  one  occasion  six 
women  were  .implicated  in  a  charge  of  having  dis- 
interred the  body  of  a  child  to  make  a  witchbroth. 
As  they  happened  to  be  innocent  of  the  deed,  they 
underwent  the  most  cruel  tortures  before  they 
would  confess  it.  At  length  they  saw  their  cheap- 
est bargain  was.  to  admit  the  crime,  and  be  simply 
burned  alive  and  have  it  over.  So  they  did  so. 
But  the  husband  of  one  of  them  procured  an  official 
examination  of  the  grave ;  when  the  child *s  body 
was  found  in  its  coflin  safe  and  sound.  What  said 
the  inquisitor?  **  This  is  indeed  a  proper  piece  of 
devil's  work ;  no,  no,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
such  a  gross  and  obvious  imposture.  Luckily  the 
women  have  already  confessed  the  crime,  and 
burned  they  must  and  shall  be  in  honor  of  the  holy 
trinity,  which  has  commanded  the  extirpation  of 
sorcerers  and  witches."  The  six  women  were 
burned  alive  accordingly. 

It  was  hard  upon  them,  because  they  were  inno- 
cent. But  the  regular  witches,  as  times  went, 
hardly  deserved  any  better  fate — considering,  I 
mean,  their  honest  and  straight-forward  intentions 
of  doing  that  which  they  believed  to  be  the  most 
desperate  wrong  achievable.  Many  there  were  who 
Bought  to  be  initiated  in  the  black  art.    They  were 


re-baptized  with  the  support  of  responsible  witch 

rsors,  abjured  Christ,  and  entered  to  the  beat  of 
betief  into  a  compact  with  the  derfl;  and 
forthwith  commenced  a  course  of  bad  works,  poi- 
soning and  bewitching  men  and  cattle,  and  the  like, 
or  trying  to  do  so. 

One  feature  transpired  in  these  details,  that  is 
merely  pathetic,  not  horrifying  or  disgusting. 

The  little  children  of  course  talked  witchcraft « 
and  you  may  fancy,  Archy,  what  charming  gossip 
it  must  have  made.  Then  the  poor  little  things 
were  sadly  wrought  on  by  the  tales  they  told.  And 
they  fell  into  trances  and  bad  visions  shaped  by  their 
heated  fancies. 

A  little  maid,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  used  to  fell 
into  fits  of  sleep,  and  afterwards  she  told  her  pa- 
rents, and  the  jtidgCf  how  an  old  woman  and  her 
daughter,  riding  on  a  broom-stick,  had  come  nud 
taken  her  out  with  them.  The  daughter  sat  fore- 
most, the  old  woman  behind,  the  little  maid  betwniti 
them.  They  went  away  through  the  roof  of  iho 
house,  over  the  adjoining  houses  and  the  town  crate, 
to  a  village  some  way  off.  There  they  went  down 
a  chimney  of  a  cottage  into  a  room,  where  sat  :i 
tall  black  man  and  twelve  women.  They  eat  ai:il' 
drank.  The  black  man  filled  their  glasses  fmin  a 
can,  and  gave  each  of  the  women  a  handfal  of  pM. 
She  herself  had  received  none  ;  but  she  had  eaien 
and  drank  with  them. 

A  list  of  persons  burned  in  Salzburg  for  partici- 
pation in  witchcraft,  between  the  years  1627  r\nd 
1629,  in  an  outbreak  of  this  frenzy,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  epidemic  among  the  cattle,  enumerates 
children  of  14,  12,  11,  10,  9,  years  of  age :  M-liicb 
in  some  degree  reconciles  one  to  the  fate  of  the  four- 
teen canons,  four  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  two  yoii  i>:» 
men  of  rank,  a  fat  old  lady  of  rank,  the  wife  of  a 
burgomaster,  a  counsellor,  the  fattest  biirgoss  of 
Wartzburg,  together  with  his  wife,  the  handsomopt 
woman  in  the  city,  and  a  midwife  of  the  name  of 
Schiekelte,  with  whom  (according  to  an  N.  B.  in 
the  original  report)  the  whole  mischief  originated. 
To  amateurs  of  executions  in  those  days  the  fatness 
of  the  victim  was  evidently  a  point  of  consideration, 
as  is  shown  by  the  specifications  of  that  quality  in 
some  of  the  victims  in  the  above  list.  Were  men 
devils  then  f  By  no  means ;  there  existed  then  as 
now  upon  earth,  worth,  honor,  truth,  bencvolrnce^ 
gentleness.  But  there  were  other  ingredients,  ton, 
from  which  the  times  are  not  yet  purrred.  A  roii- 
tury  ago  people  did  not  know — do  they  now  ? — ^tliat 
vindictive  punishment  is  a  crime;  that  the  only 
allowable  purpose  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  \\\e 
recurrence  of  the  oflfence ;  and  that  restraint,  iso- 
lation, employment,  instruction,  are  the  rxin'nie 
and  only  means  towards  that  end  which  reason  nr.d 
humanity  justify.  Alas,  for  human  nature  !  Some 
centuries  hence,  the  first  half  of  the  ninetecnih  cen- 
tury will  be  charped  with  havinp  mnnifested  no  n.!- 
mission  of  principle  in  advance  of  a  period,  the  jiirfi- 
cial  crimes  of  which  make  the  heart  shndder.  Tlie 
old  lady  witches  had,  of  course,  much  livelier  i(i»\ns 
than  the  innocent  children,  on  the  subject  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  devils. 

At  Mora,  in  Sweden,  in  1(560,  ofmnny  who  wore 
put  to  the  torture  and  executed,  sevcnty-iwo  \xo- 
men  agreed  in  the  following  avowal,  that  iliny  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  a  place  railed  nionila. 
That  on  their  calling  out  **  Come  f«>rth  !*^  the  d<'vil 
used  to  appear  to  them  in  a  pray  roat,  md  Imo-^c !•':», 
gray  stock  in  <;s,  with  a  fnd  benrd.  ant!  a  peaked  hat 
with  party-colored  feathers  on  his  head.  He  ll.en 
enforced  upon  them,  not  without  blows,  that  they 
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, )  brioff  bim,  at  nights,  theii  own  and  other  poo- 
kas' ebildren,  stolen  for  the  purpose.  They  trayel 
thioagh  the  air  to  Blocula,  either  on  beasts,  or  on 
mits,  or  broomstioks.  When  they  have  many 
enildien  with  them,  they  rig  on  an  additional  spar 
to  lengthen  the  back  of  the  goat  or  their  broom- 
fltiek  that  the  children  may  have  room  to  sit.  At 
Blocnla  they  sign  their  name  in  blood  and  are  bap- 
tised. The  devil  is  a  humorous,  pleasant  gentle- 
man ;  but  his  table  is  coarse  enough,  which  makes 
the  diildren  often  sick  on  their  way  home,  the  prod- 
uct being  the  so-called  witch-butter  found  in  the 
fields.  When  the  devil  is  larky,  he  solicits  the 
witehes  to  dance  round  him  on  their  brooms,  which 
he  suddenly  pulls  from  under  them,  and  uses  to  beat 
them  with  till  they  are  black  and  blue.  He  laughs 
at  this  joke  till  has  aides  shake  again.  Sometimes 
he  is  in  a  more  gracious  mood,  and  plays  to  them 
lovely  airs  upon  the  harp ;  and  occasionally  sons 
and  daughtezs  are  bom  to  the  devU,  which  take  up 
their  residence  at  Blocula. 

I  will  add  an  outline  of  the  history,  furnished  or 
oorroborated  by  her  voluntary  confenion,  of  a  lady 
witch,  neaurly  the  last  executed  for  this  crime.  She 
was,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  many  years  sub-prioress  of  the  con- 
tent of  I3nierxell,  near  Wartzburg. 

Maria  Renata  took  the  veil  at  nineteen  years  of 
age,  against  her  inclination,  having  previously  been 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft,  which  she 
eontinned  to  practise  for  fifty  years  under  the  doak 
of  punctual  attendance  to  discipJioe  and  pretended 
piety.  She  was  long  in  the  station  of  suh-prioress, 
and  would,  for  her  capacity,  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  prioress,  had  she  not  betrayed  a  certain 
discontent  with  the  eccleaiastic  life,  a  certain  con- 
trariety to  her  superiors,  something  half  expressed 
only  of  inward  dissatisfaction.  Kenata  had  not 
ventured  to  let  any  one  about  the  convent  into  her 
confidence,  and  she  remained  free  from  suspicion, 
notwithstanding  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the 
nuns,  either  from  the  herbs  she  mixed  with  their 
food,  or  through  sympathy,  had  strange  seizures, 
of  which  some  died.  Renata  became  at  length  ex- 
travagant and  unguarded  in  her  witch  propensities, 
partly  from  long  security,  partly  from  desire  of 
stronger  excitement ;  made  noises  in  the  dormitory, 
and  uttered  shrieks  in  the  garden ;  went  at  nights 
into  the  ceils  of  the  nuns  to  pinch  and  torment  them, 
to  assist  her  in  which  she  kept  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  cats.  The  removal  of  the  keys  of  the  cells 
counteracted  tliis  annoyance ;  but  a  still  more  effi- 
cient means  was  a  determined  blow  on  the  part  of 
a  nan,  struck  at  the  aggressor  with  the  penitential 
scourge  one  night,  on  the  morning  following  which 
Renata  was  observed  to  have  a  black  eye  and  a  cut 
fiMse.  This  event  awakened  suspicion  against  Re- 
nata. Then,  one  of  the  nuns,  who  was  much 
esteemed,  declared,  believing  herself  upon  her 
death-bed,  that,  '*  as  she  shonly  expected  to  stand 
before  her  Maker,  Renata  was  uncanny,  that  she  had 
often  at  nights  been  visibly  tormented  by  her,  and 
that  she  warned  her  to  desist  from  this  course." 
General  alarm  arose,  and  apprehension  of  Rena- 
ta's  arts ;  and  one  of  the  nuns,  who  previously  had 
had  fits,  now  became  possessed,  and  in  the  parox- 
ymoB  told  the  wildest  tales  against  Renata.  It  is 
only  wonderful  how  the  sub-prioress  contrived  to 
keep  her  ground  many  years  against  these  suspi- 
cioos  and  incriminations.  She  adroitly  put  aside 
the  insinuations  of  the  nun  as  imaginary  or  of  ca- 
lumnious intention,  and  treated  witchcraft  and  pos- 
of  the  devil  as  things  which  enlightened 


peo^  no  longer  believed  in.  As,  however,  &W9 
more  of  the  nuns,  either  taking  the  infection  from 
the  first,  or  influenced  by  the  arts  of  Renata,  be- 
came possessed  of  devils,  and  unanimously  attacked 
Renata,  the  superiors  could  no  longer  avoid  making 
a  serious  investigation  of  the  charges.  Renata  was 
confined  in  a  ceU  alone,  whereupon  the  six  devils 
screeched  in  chorus  at  being  deprived  of  their  friend. 
She  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  papers 
with  her ;  but  this  being  refused,  and  thinking  her- 
self detected,  she  at  once  avow^  to  her  confessor 
and  the  superiors  that  she  was  a  witch,  had  leumed 
witchcraft  out  of  the  convent,  and  had  bewitched 
the  six  nuns.  They  determined  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter secret,  and  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  Renata. 
And  as  the  nuns  still  continued  possessed,  they 
despatched  her  to  a  remote  convent.  Here,  under 
a  show  of  outward  piety,  she  still  went  on  with 
her  attempts  to  realize  witchcraft,  and  the  nuns 
remained  possessed.  It  was  decided  at  length  to 
give  Renata  over  to  the  civiLpower.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  in 
mitigation  of  punishment  her  head  was  first  struck 
ofiT.  Four  of  the  possessed  nuns  gradually  recov- 
ered with  clerical  assistance;  the  other  two  re- 
mained deranged.  Renata  was  executed  on  the 
2l8t  January,  1749. 

Renata  stated,  in  her  voluntary  confession,  that 
she  had  often  at  night  been  carried  bodily  to  witch- 
Sabbaths  ;  in  one  of  which  she  was  first  presented 
to  the  prince  of  darkness,  when  she  abjured  God 
and  the  virgin  at  the  same  time  Her  name,  with 
the  alteration  of  Maria  into  Emma,  was  written  in 
a  black  book,  and  she  herself  was  stamped  on  the 
back  as  the  deviKs  property,  in  return  for  which 
she  received  the  promise  of  seventy  years  of  life, 
and  all  she  might  wish  for.  She  stated  that  she 
had  often,  at  night,  gone  into  the  cellar  of  the  cha- 
teau and  drank  the  best  wine ;  in  the  shape  of  a 
swine  had  walked  on  the  convent  walls;  on  the 
bridge  had  milked  the  cows  as  they  passed  over ; 
and  several  times  had  mingled  with  the  actors  in 
the  theatre  in  London. 

A  question  unavoidably  presents  itself — How 
came  witchcraft  to  be  in  so  great  a  degree  the  prov- 
ince of  women  t  There  existed  sorcerers,  no  doubt, 
but  they  were  comparatively  few .  Persons  o f  either 
sex  ana  of  all  ages  indiscriminately  interested  them- 
selves in  the  black  art ;  but  the  professors  and  reg- 
ular practitioners  were  almost  exclusively  women, 
and  principally  old  women.  The  following  seem 
to  have  been  some  of  the  causes.  Women  were 
confined  to  household  toils;  their  minds  had  not 
adequate  occupation :  many  young  unmarried  wo- 
men, without  duties,  would  lack  objects  of  sufficient 
interest  for  their  yearnings ;  many  of  the  old  ones, 
despised,  ill-treated  probably,  soured  with  the  world, 
rendered  spiteful  and  vindictive,  took  even  more 
readily  to  a  resource  which  roused  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  their  imaginations,  and  promised  to 
gratify  their  wishes.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
supposed  sex  of  the  devil  helped  him  here.  The 
old  women  had  an  idea  of  making  much  of  him,  and 
of  coaxing,  and  getting  round  the  bUck  gentleman. 
But  beside  all  tins,  there  lies  in  the  physical  tem- 
perament of  the  other  sex  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  a  predispo- 
sition to  all  the  varieties  of  trance,  with  its  prohfic 
sources  of  mental  illusion — all  tending,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  to  advance  the  belief  and  enlarge  the  pre- 
tensions of  witchcraft.  ^ 

The  form  of  trance  which  specially  dominated  in 
witchcraft  was  trance-sleep  with  visions.      The 
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Sidaates  and  candidates  in  the  faculty  sought  to 
1  into  trances,  in  the  dreams  of  which  they  real- 
ized their  waking  aspirations.  They  entertained  no 
donbt,  however,  that  their  visits  to  the  devil  and 
their  nocturnal  exploits  were  genaine ;  and  the^ 
seem  to  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  never  left  their  beds.  For, 
with  a  skill  that  should  have  betrayed  to  them  the 
truth,  the^  were  used  to  prepare  a  witch-broth  to 
promote  m  some  way  their  nightly  expeditions. 
And  this  they  composed  not  only  of  materials  cal- 
culated to  prick  on  the  imagination,  but  of  substan- 
tial narcotics,  too— the  medical  effects  of  which 
they  no  doubt  were  acquainted  with.  They  con- 
templated evidently  producing  a  sort  of  stupor. 

The  professors  of  witchcraft  had  thus  made 
the  singular  step  of  artificially  producing  a  sort 
of  trance,  with  the  object  of  availing  themselves 
of  one  of  its  attendant  phenomena.  The  Thamans 
in  Siberia  do  the  like  to  this  day  to  obtain  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Delphic  priests  habitually  availed 
themselves  of  some  analogous  procedure.  Modem 
mesmerism  is  in  part  an  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

Without  at  all  comprehending  the  real  character 
of  the  power  called  into  play,  mankind  seems  to 
have  found  out  by  a  **  mera  palpatio,"  by  instinctive 
experiment  and  lucky  groping  in  the  dark,  that  in 
the  stupor  of  trance  the  mind  occasionally  stumbles 
upon  odds  and  ends  of  strange  knowledge  and  pre- 
science. The  phenomenon  was  never  for  an  instant 
suspected  of  lying  in  the  order  of  nature.  It  was 
construed,  to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  times,  either 
into  divine  inspiration  or  diabolic  whisperings. 
But  it  was  always  supernatural.  So  the  ignorant 
old  lemon-seller  in  Zschokke's  Selbstschau  Uiought 
his  '*  hidden  wisdom"  a  mystical  wonder ;  while 
the  enlightened  and  accomplished  narrator  of  their 
united  stories  stands  alone,  in  striking  advance  ever 
of  his  own  day,  when  he  unassumingly  and  diffi- 
dently puts  forward  his  seer-gift  as  a  dimple  coTUri- 
button  to  psychical  knowledge.  And  thus,  my  pro- 
posed task  accomplished,  my  dear  Archy,  finally 
yours,  &c.,  Mac  Davus. 


From  tha  N.  O.  Picayaao. 
Saltillo,  Mexico,  May  11,  1847. 
WsiiL,  I  have  penetrated  thus  far  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  enemy  without  seeing  anything  like  fight- 
ing or  even  skirmishing,  or  seeing  an  armed  Mexican , 
save  and  except  the  unhappy-looking  police  of  Mon- 
terey and  this  place.  I  started  from  Monterey  on 
the  morning  of  the  glorious  8lh  of  May,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  the  first  battle  was  fought 
on  the  plains  of  Palo  Alto,  and  arrived  here  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  equally  glorious  9th  of  May,  having 
stopped  at  the  Passo  Ilinconada  one  night.  Of  all 
the  dens  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  enter,  the 
Pass  capped  the  climax,  and  I  really  quite  envied 
the  pleasure  that  Herr  Driesbach  must  enjoy  on 
entering  the  cage  with  his  lions  and  tigers.  The 
place  is  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  Col.  Cur- 
tis' regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  a  more  ragged, 
woe-begone  set  I  never  saw.  To  get  anything  to 
eat  was  out  of  the  question,  and  there  were  no  quar- 
ters indoors.  Maj.  Butler,  U.  S.  Paymaster,  arrived 
in  the  afternoon,  and  paid  off  the  men,  and  some  of 
them  immediately  began  to  drink  moscal  and  play 
cards.  The  night  was  made  hideous  by  the  con- 
tinual jangling  and  quarrelling  of  those  who  had 
been  unlucky  enough  to  lose  their  money;  and 
sleep,  until  the  gray  of  the  morning,  it  was  impos- 


sible to  obtain.  The  small  party  of  which  I  was  a 
component  part  left  at  sunrise  without  any  break- 
fast and  a  ride  of  thirty  odd  mUes  bdfore  us.  With 
the  faint,  seductive  hope  that  we  might  obtidn 
breakfast  at  a  rancho  about  twelve  mUes  off,  I 
regret  to  say,  but  a  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to 
utter  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  inhabited  rancho 
existed  only  in  the  heated  imagination  of  our  inform- 
ant, for  not  a  particle  of  refteshment  could  we  obtain 
until  we  reached  a  small  rancho  five  miles  from  Sal- 
tillo, where  we  succeeded  in  procuring  a  cup  of 
thick  coffee. 

Upon  reaching  Saltillo  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  place  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  occupation  6f  our  forces.  The 
streets  were  all  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  in 
every  door  and  at  every  window  were  senoras  and 
senoritas.  It  was  some  high  church  day  and  ob- 
served as  A  fete.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
Mexicans,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  all  rigged 
off  in  their  very  best.  In  the  morning,  before  I 
arrived,  there  was  a  grand  procession,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  there  was  a  general  -va- 
mossing  and  cavorting  through  the  streets.  Nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  returned  to  their 
homes  since  the  battle  of  Boena  Vista.  All  coan- 
tries  have  their  different  customs,  and  in  a  strange 
country  to  a  stranger  they  are  all  interesting.  I 
witnessed  on  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  a  ceremony 
which  was  to  me  highly  interesting.  It  was  the 
burial  of  a  muchacha,  a  small  female  child.  My 
attention  was  first  accidentally  attracted  by  the  sight 
of  a  priest  clad  in  a  large  white  robe,  ornamented 
with  various  emblems  pertaining  to  the  Catholic 
church,  coming  out  of  one  of  the  cathedrals,  pre- 
ceded by  a  couple  of  small  altar  boys  in  their  scar- 
let under  robes  and  white  mantles,  each  bearing  a 
candle  branch,  while  the  dolefully  discordant  ring-- 
ing  of  the  biells  apprized  me  that  something  unusual 
was  going  on.  I  followed,  and  afler  a  short  walk, 
the  priest  entered  a  small  house  on  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  around  which  there  were  a  number  of 
males  and  females.  1  soon  heard  a  discordant  sound 
produced  by  three  fiddlers  and  a  venerable-looking 
individual  with  a  violoncello,  each  playing  a  distinct 
and  separate  tune,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
word,  and  accompanied  by  several  voices  in  an  unin- 
telligible chant. 

While  this  was  going  on  inside  two  men  ontaide 
were  throwing  up  small  Mexican  rockets,  which 
exploded  with  a  report  aa  loud  as  that  of  a  pistol. 
Very  soon  the  altar  boys  and  the  padre,  preceded 
by  the  musicians,  came  out  of  the  house,  followed 
by  the  corpse  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 
The  bier  was  composed  of  a  short  box,  having  an 
upright  cross  at  the  head,  shrouded  with  white 
muslin  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  artificial 
flowers,  beautifully  made,  and  other  ornaments. 
On  the  top  of  the  bier  was  a  dark-brown  figure, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  dressed  in  a  velvet  robe, 
decorated  with  gold  tinsel,  and  upon  its  head  a 
bright  brass  or  golden  crown,  confining  a  mass  of 
long  black  hair.  The  hands  of  the  figure  were 
clasped  tightly  over  the  breast,  and  had,  as  well  as 
the  features,  a  waxy  appearance.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession, which  was  small,  proceeded  to  the  church, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  performed,  and  there 
was  more  fiddling  and  chanting;  after  which  the 
body  was  borne  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  conse- 
crated burial  ground,  unaccompanied  by  the  priest, 
but  still  preceded  by  the  fiddlers  and  the  men  with 
rockets.  Before  getting  to  the  graveyard  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  a  creek  of  considerable  siie,  and 
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here  all  the  p&raphernalia  was  left.  To  my  sur- 
priae,  what  1  had  considered  a  wax  figure  of  Santa 
Otutdalupey  and  which  I  have  described,  was  the 
poor  little  infant  who  had  been  snatched  away  to 
join  the  pure  spirits  of  heaven.  I  could  not  help 
remarking  that  there  was  no  expression  of  sorrow 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  child, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  more  the  occasion  for  rejoicing. 
Some  of  the  Mexicans  who  followed  the  little  pro- 
cession from  motives  of  curiosity,  appeared  to  be 
pleased  at  seeing  an  American  looker-on,  asked  me 
if  it  was  an  American  custom,  and  if  I  did  not  think 
in  mucho  bmeno. 

In  finding  my  way  back  to  the  heart  of  the  city 
I  came  to  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  more  than  a 
mile  long,  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  where 
there  was  about  to  be  a  Mexican  horee-raoe.  A 
more  delightful  spot  could  not  be  selected,  and  it 
was  literdfiy  thronged  with  people  of  all  classes  and 
ages^Mexican  women  selling  cake,  pulque  beer^ 
milk,  candies,  and  other  nick-nacks,  and  everything 
reminding  me  of  a  ^ala  day  in  the  States.  Except 
some  few  ferocious-looking  men,  enveloped  uncom- 
fortably close  in  thick  blankets,  the  very  picture  of 
Mexican  bravos,  everybody  looked  just  as  happy 
and  contented  as  if  their  poor,  unfortunate  country 
was  not  overrun  by  the  barbarous  North  Americans 
— "  the  degenerate  sons  of  Washington  !** 

What  think  you  was  the  first  sight  that  I  beheld 
when  I  alighted  from  my  horse  in  this  place,  after 
a  hot  ride  of  thirty  miles? — why,  a  Mexican  with  a 
little  tub  filled  with  ice !  surrounding  a  tin  freezer 
filled  with  well-made  fruit  ice!  I  never  tasted  a 
better  flavored  or  more  delicious  orange  ice,  and  the 
Inznry  was  as  welcome  as  unexpected.  I  immedi- 
ately made  up  my  mind  that  the  Mexicans  were  a 
more  refined  and  civilized  people  than  we  had  been 
disposed  to  give  them  credit  for  being.  The  weather 
here  is  not  really  so  warm  as  at  Monterey,  and  there 
18  generally  a  good  breeze  prevailing  during  the 
day  and  night.  The  health  of  the  city  is  good, 
although  there  are  a  good  many  cases  of  chills  and 
fever  among  some  of  the  regiments  of  volunteers  at 
Bnena  Vista  in  camp,  and  some  few  cases  of  small- 
pox in  the  city. 

There  is  little  or  no  news  of  any  interest,  except 
that  a  party  of  Camanche  Indians  have  pounced 
down  upon  a  small  rancho  about  ten  miles  from 
here,  killed  several  of  the  men,  plundered  the 
houses,  and  bore  off  the  women  and  children. 
They  were  said  to  be  about  thirty  or  forty  strong. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  received,  a  squad- 
ron of  U.  S.  dragoons  were  ordered  to  remove  for 
the  rancho  and  protect  the  inhabitants,  but  subse- 
quent intelligence  being  received  that  the  Camanches 
had  got  away,  the  order  was  countermanded.  We 
are  yet  all  in  the  dark  vf'ith  regard  to  Gen.  Scott's 
movements  against  Santa  Anna,  but  rumor  has  it 
that  the  Mexicans  have  been  entirely  routed  and 
defeated. 

Considerable  uneasiness  is  felt  here  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  Col.  Doniphan's  command,  from 
whom  nothing  authentic  has  recently  been  heard. 
Captain  Pike,  with  a  small  party  of  volunteer  cav- 
alry, proceeded  to  join  Col.  Doniphan  about  three 
weeks  a£o,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since 
he  left  Parras  which  can  be  relied  upon.  Mexican 
report  has  it  that  he  has  been  attacked  and  defeated  ; 
and  concerning  Col.  Doniphan  there  is  one  report 
that  he  has  fallen  back  on  Santa  Fe. 

With  regard  to  the  volunteer  regiments  now 
ooenpying  this  quarter,  whose  term  of  service  is  on 
the  efB  of  expiring,  there  ia  not  any  disposition  to 


volunteer  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  with  some 
few  individual  exceptions.  Many,  if  not  a  greater 
portion  of  the  regiments,  would  be  willing  to  remain 
for  Uiree  or  four  months  longer  ^.provided  they  could 
be  marched  at  once  toward  San  Luis ;  but  without 
the  assurance  that  such  would  be  the  case,  I  am 
told  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  could 
be  raised  out  of  all  the  forces  here.  The  movements 
of  this  division  of  the  army  must  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  Gen.  Scott *s  successes,  and  until 
authentic  information  can  be  received  of  them  there 
is  no  telling  what  will  be  done.  I  am  afraid  I  for- 
got to  mention  in  my  last  letter  that  Henry  McCul- 
loch  arrived  in  Monterey  a  few  days  before  I  left 
with  five  companies  of  Texas  rangers,  in  obedience 
to  Col.  Curtis'  call  at  the  time  of  the  great  stampede. 
Gen.  Taylor  has  declined  receiving  them  without 
authority  to  warrant  him  in  doing  so,  and  they  are 
to  return  to  San  Antonio.  I  believe  they  were 
raised  originally  for  frontier  protection. 

A  young  man  named  Moms  Simmons,  one  of  the 
Texan  rangers,  while  riding  in  advance  of  a  train 
going  from  Monterey  to  Camargo,  with  a  few  com- 
panions, was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Mexicans 
near  Cerralvo  some  days  since,  and  shot  in  the  thigh. 
He  fell  from  his  horse,  and  as  the  Mexican  who 
shot  him  came  out  of  the  chapparal  to  rob  him,  he 
shot  him  dead  with  his  five  shooter.  The  rest  of 
the  party  fled,  and  the  account  we  have  received 
states  that  Simmons'  companions  were  carried  out 
of  reach  by  their  horses  becoming  unmanageable. 
His  leg  was  amputated,  but  no  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  This  young  man,  in  com- 
pany with  a  companion,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  lancers 
from  SaJtillo  to  Kinconada,  carrying  the  order  for 
Gen.  Marshall  to  march  on  with  his  two  heavy 

fieces  of  ordnance.    The  mail  is  about  closing,  and 
must  conclude.  J.  E.  D. 

Saltillo,  Mexico,  May  14,  1847. — The  ioyone 
sound  of  the  drum  and  fife  are  just  now  heard  play- 
ing that  ever  welcome  national  air,  *'  Yankee  Doi^ 
die."  Never  did  drum  and  fife  give  forth  the  notes 
with  greater  zest,  and  the  whole  life  and  soul  of  the 
mnsioians  seemed  to  be  centred  in  their  instrumenti. 
It  is  the  band  of  the  3d  Kentucky  regiment  entering 
the  town  on  their  way  home,  and  a  joyful  oocaeion 
for  them  all.  This  morning,  prior  to  their  leanog 
camp.  Gen.  Wool  came  in  front  of  the  oolmnn, 
made  an  appropriate  and  compUmentary  little 
speech,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  staff  came  pert 
way  into  town  with  them.  As  they  left  camp  they 
marched  by  the  two  Illinois  regiments,  by  whose 
side  they  rought  in  the  battle,  and  both  regiments 
were  turned  out  and  ready  to  receive  them.  As 
they  filed  off,  their  companions  in  arms  gave  them 
three  hearty  cheers.  The  2d  and  3d  Ohio  regiments 
also  tnrned  out  and  saluted  them  as  they  passed. 
They  leave  town  in  a  few  moments.  May  they 
haye  a  safe  return  to  their  families  and  ftiends. 
There  is  nothing  new  this  morning.  I  neglected 
to  mention  in  my  letter  qfyesterday,  that  a  genoal 
order  was  received  from  Gen.  Taylor  a  day  or  two 
since  and  read  to  the  troops,  congratulating  them 
upon  the  victory  that  had  been  achieved  on  the  18th 
of  April  by  Gen.  Scott's  division  of  the  army. 

J.  K  D. 


From  ths  Loodon  TlBMiL 
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Europe  will  be  tired  of  a  campaign  in  which  con- 
quests bring  no  particle  of  credit,  and  fighting  no 
prospect  of  peace,  and  in  which  it  is  equally  impo»* 
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mble  to  appl&ad  tbe  victois  or  commiserate  the  van- 
quiahed.  The  intelligence  from  America  which 
we  published  yesterday  corresponds  so  exactly  with 
the  mformation  to  be  expectea  that  it  might  all  have 
been  printed  by  prophesy  a  fortnight  affo.  After 
establishing  aprorisional  goremmentin  Vera  Cruz, 
Greneral  Scott  took  the  route  to  Mexico  by  the  ordi- 
nary road,  which  slopes  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
along  the  ascent  from  the  low  lands  of  the  Gulf 
coast  to  the  tierras  iempladas  of  the  first  plateau. 
He  passed  the  Puente  Nacional  without  opposition, 
though  it  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  defensible  posts  on  the  route,  Santa  Anna  had 
not  descended  so  far,  but  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  a  mountain  ridge  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Antigua  and  Xalapa,  the  first  respectable 
town  on  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital. 
Travellers  have  described  this  journey  as  an  under- 
taking of  no  insignificant  enterprise,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  diligendas  of  the  country ;  but  the 
American  troops  appear  to  have  advanced  pretty 
smoothly  till  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  their 
enemy  on  the  12th  of  April.  Santa  Anna  was  posted 
with  about  14,000  men  on  some  heights  which  com- 
manded the  main  road  Uke  a  glacis,  and  from  which 
he  could  have  poured  a  storm  of  balls  into  the  ad- 
vancing col u mns.  After  two  reconnoissances,  how- 
ever, the  *'  trails"  of  which  are  minutely  laid  down 
in  the  American  journals,  General  Scott  determined, 
on  the  18th,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy — a 
service  on  which  Generals  Shield  and  Worth  imme- 
diately proceeded,  while  General  Pillow  occupied 
his  attention  on  the  right.  Simultaneously  with 
these  attacks  General  Twiggs  was  ordered  against 
the  main  batteries  in  the  centre,  a  charge  which 
proved  more  serious  than  the  other  two ;  but  after 
some  resistance  and  some  loss  he  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  position.  Meantime,  Worth  had  experi- 
enced no  further  difiiculties  than  those  presented  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  was  fiivored  with  the 
immediate  surrender  of  his  opponent  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  near  enough  for  a  summons ;  but  Shield 
Teoeived  a  grape  shot  through  the  lungs  from  a  bat- 
tery in  front,  though  the  latest  advices  speak  of  his 
iQOovery  as  still  possible.  General  Pillow  on  the 
light  actually  experienced  a  repulse,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  renewed  attack  after  some  serious  losses, 
when  the  events  on  the  left  and  centre  induced  a 
general  surrender.  The  killed  and  wounded  are 
■aid  to  be  about  equal  on  either  side,  but  the  Mex- 
icans lost  6000  prisoners,  including  four  generals. 

Santa  Anna  is  said  to  have  decamped  in  good  time, 
leaving  his  carriage,  like  Joseph's  at  Vittoria,  to  the 
spoil  of  his  pursuers,  who,  in  place  of  Murillos  and 
Correggios,  discovered  the  more  appreciable  treas- 
ure of  some  highly-flavored  Cobas  and  an  excellent 
stock  of  preserved  meats.  Aropodia,  the  second  in 
command,  left  the  field  early  without  his  hat,  on  a 

Sndid  white  charger,  as  conspicuous  as  that  of 
erick  the  Goth.  The  commander-in-chief  is 
nported  to  be  at  Orizaba,  a  town  just  under  the 
gnat  peak  of  that  name,  whence  he  has  issued 
a  proclamation,  stating  that  there  is  **  another 
Therraopylee"  between  Xalapa  and  Mexico.  The 
Americans  were  politely  received  by  the  ''  corpora- 
tion and  civil  authorities''  at  Xalapa,  and  have 
pushed  on  to  Perote,  from  which  town  they  will 
march  on  La  Puebla  and  so  to  the  capital ;  General 
Taylor,  as  is  rumored,  having  been  ordered  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  main  body  by  a  southward 
march  from  San  Luis. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the  Americans 
can  march  to  M-xicci.  and  could  have  done  so  some 
tUne  ago.     Santa  Anna  could  certainly  operate  on 
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tiieir  flank  from  his  ^ost  at  Orizaba,  if  he  had  the 
proper  means  or  motives ;  and  if,  as  is  stated,  the 
Mexicans  are  positively  preparing  for  some  real  re- 
sistance at  La  Puebla,  another  afiair  mi^t  ensue. 
But  we  presume  that  few  of  our  readers  will  put 
much  faith  in  the  determination  or  patriotism  of  the 
invaded  nation.    New  Spain  is  as  like  Old  Spain 
as  ever  a  child  was  like  a  parent.    If  the  Mexicans 
had  but  been  blessed  with  a  little  Baylen,  the  whole 
scene  would  be  a  wonderful  representation  of  the 
peninsula  in  1809.    They  vapor  and  brag,  and  boast 
and  fume,  without  the  smallest  apparent  sense  of 
their  daily  discomfitures.    Their  papers  and  procla- 
mations are  filled  with  predictions  of  future  victo- 
ries, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  present  defeats.     As 
far  as  words,  and,  perhaps,  even  as  far  as  resolu- 
tions go,  they  are  all  daring  and  defiance,  and  yet 
thejr  never  adopt  an  ordinary  precaution  or  abide  an 
ordinary  shock.    At  this  moment,  by  an  extempore 
revolution  in  the  capital,  they  have  displaced  Gomez 
Farias  and  exalted  Don  Pedro  Araya  to  a  newly 
created  oflice  of  "  President-substitute,"  with  abso- 
lute power  for  everything  except  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.    To  read  their  various  manifestoes,  no  per- 
son could  possibly  conceive  that  they  were  any  other 
than  the  most  warlike  and  unconquerable  nation 
under  heaven.     The   confidence  of  Yarro  after 
Cannae  altogether  vanishes  compared  with  the  com- 
placency of  Santa  Anna  after  eighteen  settled  defeats 
within  thirteen  months.  De  republica  non  desperasse, 
indeed !    Why,  if  this  is  fortitude  the  Mexicans  are 
infinitely  more  courageous  than  even  those  contig- 
uous islanders  of  the  Caribbean,  whose  only  histor- 
ical fault  is  being  "  really  too  brave.''    And  tbe 
extraordinary  point  of  the  story  is,  that  these  asser- 
tions of  intrepidity  and  patriotism  do  actually  appear 
both  universal  and  sincere.    There  is  no  peace- 
party  at  Mexico.    The  voice  of  all  is  for  open  war. 
There  is  no  terrorism;   people  are  not  driven  to 
patriotism  by  the  guillotine  and  the  gallows,  as  at 
Saragossa  and  Barcelona.     With  one  accord  and 
one  bean  they  proclaim  their  own  invincible  deter- 
mination never  to  surrender,  and  yet  they  never  face 
an  enemy  for  a  moment,  and  now,  when  he  is  at 
the  gates  of  their  capital,  they  are  neither  fortifying 
nor  arming,  and  will  probably  be  found  without  a 
cannon  mounted  or  a  battalion  mustered.    All  this, 
however,  but  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  the  Amer^ 
icans.ffThey  neither  want  to  capture  the  towns  nor 
chastise  the  population.    They  want  a  friendly 
surrender,  or  a  peaceful  sale  of  a  coveted  province. 
They  want  the  Mexican  nation  t©  mtifyt  "bargain, 
pronounce  a  free  consent,  and  resign  a  quiet  pos- 
session ;  and  the  patriotic  obstinacy  which  precludes 
this  arrangement  is  ^precisely  that  to  which  the 
Mexicans  are  equal  .ju'he  American  journals  admit 
that  the  most  complete  success  of  their  arms  has 
produced  no  visible  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  in- 
vaded people,  and  it  is  but  little  further  that  these 
successes  can  now  possibly  go.    The  Americans 
have  already  got  all  the  seacoast,  the  customs,  the 
chief  forts,  and  the  chief  towns,  and,  while  we 
write,  they  have  probably  got  the  metropolis,  of 
their  victims.     They  have  dispersed  their  armies, 
captured  their  generals,  and  destroyed  their  mate- 
riel; but  it  is  confessed  that  **  the  war  seems  about 
as  far  from  its  close  as  when  it  started  ;'*  and  it  is 
now  to  be  seen  what  force  will  be  brought  to  bear 
against  a  people  whose  self-suflSciency  suflfers  by 
no  discomfiture,  whose  delusions  are  dispelled  by 
no  defeats,  and  who  can  dispense  with  a  govern- 
ment, a  capital,  or  a  coast,  as  easily-as  with  char- 
acter or  credit.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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THB  BLACK  PRINCE. 


I  'll  tell  70a  a  tale  of  a  knight,  my  bojr, 

The  brayest  that  ever  was  known ; 
A  lion  he  was  in  the  fight,  my  hoy, 
A  lamb  when  the  battle  was  done. 
Oh,  he  need  not  be  named ;  for  who  has  not  heard 
Of  the  glorioas  son  of  King  Edward  the  Third! 

Armor  he  wore  as  black  as  jet ; 

His  sword  was  keen  and  good ; 
He  conquered  every  foe  he  met, 
And  he  spared  them  when  snbdaed. 
Valiant  and  generoas,  and  gentle  and  bold, 
Was  the  Black  Phnoe  of  England  in  days  of  old. 

Often  he  charged  with  snear  and  lance 
At  the  head  of  his  valoroas  knights; 
But  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  won  in  Francoi 
Was  the  noblest  of  all  his  fights ; 
And  every  British  heart  should  be 
Proud  when  it  thinks  of  that  victory. 

The  French  were  many— the  English  few; 

But  the  Black  Prince  little  heeded : 
His  knights,  he  knew,  were  brave  and  trae ; 
Their  arms  were  all  he  needed. 
He  asked  not  how  many  might  be  the  foe ; 
WKtft  art  ihay  f  was  all  that  he  sought  to  know. 

So  he  spurred  his  steed,  and  he  eouehed  his  lance, 

And  the  battle  was  won  and  lost ; 
Captive  he  took  King  John  of  France, 
The  chief  of  that  mighty  host : 
Faint  grew  the  heart  of  each  gallant  foe ; 
Their  leader  was  taken ;  their  hopes  were  low. 

Brave  were  the  French ;  but  at  last  they  yield, 

AU  weaned  and  worn  out : 
The  prince  is  conquerer  of  the  field ; 
And  the  £ng:lisb  soldiers  shout, 
'<  Qod  save  our  prince,  onr  mighty  lord ! 
Victory  waiteth  on  his  sword ! " 

Of  all  the  knights  who  fought  that  day, 

James  Andley  was  the  best ; 
His  wounds  were  three,  won  valiantly, 
On  cheek,  and  brow,  and  breast : 
And  the  Black  Prince  said,  when  the  fight  was  o'er. 
He  never  had  seen  such  a  knight  before. 

And  did  they  chain  King  John  of  France  7 

Was  he  in  dungeon  laid  7 
Oh,  little  ye  know  what  a  generous  foe 
Our  English  Edward  made ! 
A  gentle  heart,  and  an  arm  of  might — 
These  are  the  things  that  make  a  knight. 

He  set  King  John  on  a  lofty  steed, 

White  as  the  driven  snow. 
And  without  all  pride  he  rode  beside, 
On  a  palfrey  slight  and  low : 
He  spoke  to  the  king  with  a  reverent  mien, 
As  though  the  king  had  his  captor  been. 

He  treated  King  John  like  an  honored  guest ; 

When  at  the  feast  he  sate. 
With  courteous  air,  and  with  forehead  bare. 
The  prince  did  on  him  wait ; 
And  even  when  they  to  England  came, 
bur  generous  hero  was  the  same. 

Bat  the  prisoner's  heart  it  grew  not  light, 

For  all  the  prince  could  say : 
A  captive  king  and  a  conquered  knight. 
Oh,  how  could  he  be  gay  7 
E'en  while  bis  courteous  words  were  speaking. 
For  his  own  dear  France  his  heart  was  breaking. 
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Another  lay  shall  the  story  tell 

Of  this  valiant  king  and  true : 
He  loved  the  Black  Prince  passing  well, 
And  his  worth  full  well  he  knew. 
Then  let  us  all  unite  to  praise 
That  hero  of  the  olden  days. 

The  Romans,  when  they  won  the  day, 

And  bore  their  captives  home, 
Caused  them  to  march  in  sad  array, 
Fettered  and  chained,  through  Rome ; 
And  everv  foe,  though  good  and  brave. 
They  held  as  victim  or  as  skive. 

But  ours  was  a  Christian  conqueror, 

Generous,  and  true,  and  kind : 
Though  the  grave  has  now  closed  o'er  his  brow. 
He  hath  left  this  rule  behind, — 
That  valor  should  ever  wedded  be 
To  mercy,  and  not  to  cruelty. 

.  tiroM  Loj/s  and  BaUads  of  English  HiOorf. 


KINO  JOHN  OF  FRANCE. 

«  Ih  mine  own  land  the  sun  shines  bright, 

The  morning  breeze  blows  fair ; 
I  must  not  look  upon  that  light, 

I  must  not  feel  that  air. 
The  chain  is  heavy  on  my  heart, 

Although  my  limbs  are  firee ; 
A  bitter,  bitter  loss  thou  art, 

O  precious  liberty ! " 

It  was  King  John  lamented  thus. 

With  many  a  mournful  word ; 
But  gentle,  kind,  and  chivalrous, 

Was  the  heart  of  him  who  heard : 
The  Black  Prince  came— he  loved  to  bring 

Comfort  and  sweet  relief^ 
So  he  spake  softly  to  the  kingj 

And  strove  to  soothe  his  gnef. 

«  Now  cheer  thee,  noble  friend ! "  he  said ; 
** Right  bravely  didst  thou  fight; 
Thine  honor  is  untarnishM ; 

Thou  art  a  stainless  knight. 
That  man  should  ne'er  desponding  be 

Who  winneth  fame  in  strife ; 
'T  is  a  better  thing  than  liberty, 
A  better  thing  than  life. 

«I  grant  thee  one  full  year,"  he  said ; 
"For  a  year  thou  shalt  be  free : 
Go  back  to  France,  and  there  persuade 

Thy  lords  to  ransom  thee. 
But  if  thy  ransom  they  refuse. 

And  do  not  heed  thy  pain, 
Oor  realm  most  not  its  captive  lose— 
Thou  most  letom  again. 

"  So  pledge  me  now  thy  royal  word, 

And  pledge  it  solemnly. 
That  thou,  Uie  captive  of  my  sword. 

Wilt  faithful  be  to  me." 
The  king  he  pledged  his  royal  fiuth— 

He  pledged  it  gladsomely ; 
He  promised  to  be  true  till  death : 

Of  joyous  heart  was  he. 

Then  did  those  generous  foes  embrsoe 
Closely  as  brethren  might,— 
"  Farewell,  and  God  be  with  your  grace ! " 
"  Farewell,  thou  peerless  knight !" 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  sea  was  blue, 

The  sky  without  a  speck,  ^ 

When  the  good  ship  o'er  the  waters  tie^js  I  p 

With  King  John  upon  its  deck.         o 
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With  eager  hope  his  heart  beat  high 

When  he  sprang  on  his  own  dear  shore ; 
Bat  sad  and  downcast  was  his  eye 

Ere  one  brief  month  was  o'er. 
Glad  were  the  lords  of  lovely  France 

When  they  beheld  their  king ; 
But  oh !  how  altered  was  their  glance 

When  be  spoke  of  ransoming ! 

They  told  of  wasted  revenues, 

Of  fortunes  waxing  low ; 
And  when  their  words  did  not  refuse, 

Their  looks  said  plainly,  "  No." 
Sore  grew  the  heart  of  that  good  king, 

As  closed  the  winter  drear  : 
And  when  the  rose  proclaimed  the  spring 

He  hailed  it  with  a  tear. 

For  the  year  was  gliding  fast  away. 

And  gold  he  could  not  gain, 
And  honor  summoned  him  to  pay 

His  freedom  back  again. 
And  now  the  summer-noon  is  bright, 

The  warm  breeze  woos  the  scent 
From  a  thousand  flowers  of  red  and  white ; 

The  year  is  fully  spent ! 

"  Paris,  farewell,  thou  ancient  town  I 

Farewell,  my  woods  and  plain^i! 
Farewell,  my  kingdom  and  my  crown ! 

And  welcome,  English  chains ! 
Trim,  trim  the  bark  and  hoist  the  sail, 

And  bid  my  train  advance, 
I  have  found  that  loyal  faith  may  (ail — 

I  leave  thee,  thankless  France !" 

These  bitter  words  spake  good  King  John ; 
.  But  his  liegemen  counsel  gave : 
"What  recks  it  that  the  year  is  gone  ? 
There  yet  is  time  to  save. 
Thou  standest  yet  on  thine  own  good  land. 

Forget  thy  plighted  word, — 
Remain !  and  to  thy  foe's  demand 
We  '11  answer  with  the  sword." 

Bat  the  good  King  John  spake  firm  and  bold ; 

And  oh !  his  words  should  be 
Oraven  in  characters  of  gold 

On  each  heart's  memory : 
*<  Were  truth  disowned  by  all  mankind, 

A  scorned  and  banished  thing, 
A  resting-place  it  still  should  find 

In  the  breast  of  every  king." 

Again  the  good  ship  cleaves  the  sea 

Before  a  favoring  air, 
But  it  beareth  to  captivity, 

And  not  to  freedom  fair. 
Yet  when  King  John  set  foot  on  land. 

Sad  he  could  scarcely  be, 
For  the  Black  Prince  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  welcomed  him  coorteoasly. 

To  Savoy  Castle  he  was  brought, 

With  fair  and  royal  state : 
Full  many  a  squire,  in  rich  attire, 

Did  on  his  pleasure  wait. 
They  did  not  as' a  prisoner  hold 

That  noble  king  and  true, 
But  as  dear  guest,  whose  high  behest 

'T  was  honor  and  joy  to  do. 

Of  treaty  and  of  ransom  then 

The  prince  and  he  had  speech ; 
Like  friends  and  fellow-countrymen, 

Oreat  was  the  love  of  each  ; 
No  angry  thought — no  gesture  proud, 

Not  a  hasty  word  they  spoke. 
But  a  brotherhood  of  heart  they  vowed, 

And  its  bond  they  never  broke. 


In  Savoy  Castle  died  King  John— 

They  buried  him  royally  j 
And  grief  through  all  the  hind  is  gone 

That  such  a  knight  should  die. 
And  the  prince  was  wont  to  say  this  things 

Whene'er  his  name  was  spoken, — 
"  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  king 

Whose  word  was  never  broken." 

[The  abore  ballad  ia  a  aeqael'to  "  The  Black  Prince,"  and  is 
deriTed  from  the  aame  eource.] 


The  Imfbefsctior  or  History. — ^Nothing  is  more 
delusive,  or  at  least  more  wofuUy  imperfect,  than  the 
suggestions  of  authentic  history,  as  it  is  generally, 
or  rather  universally,  written.  And  nothing  more 
exaggerated  than  the  impressions  it  conveys  of  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in  its 
most  agitated  periods.  The  great  public  events  of 
which  alone  it  takes  cognizance  have  but  little  direct 
influence  upon  the  bod^  of  the  people  ,*  and  do  not^ 
in  general,  form  the  principal  business  or  happiness 
or  misery  even  of  those  who  are  in  some  measure 
concerned  in  them.  Even  in  the  worst  and  most 
disastrous  times — in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tion, and  public  discord  and  oppression,  a  great  part 
of  the  time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  is  spent  in 
making  love  and  money — in  social  amusement  or 
professional  industry — in  schemes  for  worldly  ad- 
vancement or  personal  distinction — just  as  in  periods 
of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  Men  court  and 
marry  very  nearly  as  much  m  the  one  season  as  in 
the  other ;  and  are  as  merry  at  weddings  and  chris- 
tenings— as  gallant  at  balls  and  races — as  busy  in 
their  studies  and  counting-houses — eat  as  heartily, 
in  short,  and  sleep  as  sound — ^prattle  with  their  chil- 
dren as  pleasantly — and  thin  their  plantations  and 
scold  their  servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their  contem- 

Soraries  were  not  furnishing  materials  thus  abnn- 
antly  for  the  tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet 
under  current  of  life,  in  short,  keep  its  deep  and 
steadjT  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  unaflTected,  or 
but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms  that  agitate  its 
surface ;  and  while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  history 
of  every  country,  seem  to  the  distant  student  of  its 
annals,  to  be  darkened  over  with  one  thick  and  op- 
pressive cloud  of  unbroken  misery,  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of 
the  tragedy,  will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  av- 
erage share  of  felicitv,  and  to  have  been  much  less 
affected  by  the  shocking  events  of  their  day  than 
those  who  know  nothing  else  of  it  than  that  such 
events  took  place  in  its  course. — Jeffrey. 

A  New  Plaster  op  Pa  bis. — The  Prtsse  is  very 
eloquent  about  *<the  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia  being  cemented"  by  the  emperor's  loan  of 
2,000,000  francs.  If  money  is  cement,  what  a  pity 
it  is  so  costly,  for  generally  it  does  not  go  very  far, 
and  requires  to  be  laid  on  very  thick  to  make  two 
opposite  sides  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  dare  say  Louis  Philippe  likes  this  new  kind  of 
cement  amazingly,  and  aoes  not  mind  how  often  it 
is  renewed ;  but  then  it  must  be  applied  in  pretty 
large  quantities;  for  if  his  French  majesty  has  a 
weakness,  it  is  in  not  sticking  at  a  trifle.  Who  will 
wager  with  us  that  this  new  aUiance,  with  all  its 
boasted  cement,  is  not  shattered  to  pieces  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  ? — Punch. 

Evert  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  the  truth, 
nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity. 
Many,  from  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto  the  trutn, 
have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and  re- 
main as  trophies  to  the  enemies  of  truth. — Sir  Thomat 
Sronm, 

A  RESOLUTION  which  costs  us  much  should  be  re- 
alized the  moment  it  is  formed.  The  heart  may  not 
have  strength  for  a  second  efibrt.  _, 
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From  Shftrpe's  Magaiiaa. 
SOME    PASSAGES  IN   TBE    HISTORY  OF  A   RE- 
MARKABLE  ORGAN. 

I  WAS  Btill  but  a  child,  a  child  of  sixteen — [it 
is  a  Grerman  musician  who  speaks] — when  I  be- 
lieved myself  master  of  the  art.  I  was  young  ;' 
and,  as  my  violin  yielded  a  thousand  pleasing 
sounds  to  the  touch  of  my  bow,  I  thought  I  had 
little  more  to  learn.  Happy  presumption  of  youth ! 
My  violin  was  dear  to  me  as  my  life ;  and  I  the 
more  willingly  gave  myself  up  to  this  passion  for 
music,  that  I,  in  my  ignorance,  believed  that  I  was 
every  day  approaching  perfection. 

H!owever,  I  was  not  the  only  one  infatuated  with 
the  same  musical  ardor  in  our  little  German  town. 
Many  lads  of  my  own  age  abandoned  themselves  to 
this  mania ;  and  we  soon  formed  a  band  among 
ourselves.  All  our  neighbors  came  three  or  four 
times  a  week  to  my  father^s  house  to  listen  to  our 
concerts ;  for  we  gave  them  more  music  than  they 
could  attend  to  in  one  evening.  They  listened, 
praised,  and  admired  us  to  our  heart's  content. 

One  evening  in  autumn  the  air  was  calm  and 
serene,  the  sky  was  clear,  time  appeared  to  fly 
slower  than  usual,  and  even  our  violins  seemed  to 
share  the  balmy  sweetness  that  reigned  around ; 
when  suddenly  a  man  of  most  singular  appearance 
entered  my  father's  hall,  in  which  we  were  all  as^ 
sembled.  He  wore  an  old  pair  of  purple  velvet 
trousers,  which  were  almost  uireadbare  ;  his  wool- 
len stockings  were  cross-barred  blue;  his  shoes, 
which  could  scarcely  be  seen,  were  ornamented 
with  silver  buckles.  This  fantastic  costume  was 
completed  by  a  light^green  coat,  with  large  glit- 
tering brass  buttons ;  above  which  was  an  immense 
black  cravat ;  and  above  the  cravat  a  most  melan- 
choly face,  round  which  hung  a  profusion  of  long, 
curly  hair.  His  countenance  was  particularly 
grave ;  but  his  eyes  were  sparkling  and  intelligent. 
He  entered  my  father's  house  without  being  an- 
nounced ;  and,  observing  a  vacant  place  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hall,  beside  my  pretty  cousin  Nanrel,  he 
seated  himself;  after  which  he  assumed  an  atten- 
tive air,  to  listen  to  the  concert.  But  the  presence 
of  this  stranger  struck  us  all  with  unutterable  and 
indescribable  fear.  He  was  hardly  seated  beside 
my  pretty  Nanrel,  when  we  all  played  out  of  tune. 
In  vain  my  father,  who  was  a  clever  musician, 
hastened  to  our  assistance  ;  he  could  do  nothing. 
Then  the  stranger  advanced  towards  me,  and, 
with  rather  a  stern  air,  said,  **  Young  man,  your 
ardor  leads  you  too  far;  yon  are  attached  to  a 
bow  which  is  too  brilliant  for  you ;  it  is  an  instru- 
ment which  the  inexperienced  should  not  touch, 
lest  they  bum  their  fingers."  However,  the 
stranger  picked  up  the  bow,  which  had  fallen  from 
me  in  my  confusion,  and  taking  the  violin  from  my 
hands,  began  to  play.  Then,  indeed,  I  felt  myself 
more  humbled  than  ever ;  but  I  also  felt  enraptured 
at  the  delightful  music.  Such  exquisite,  admirable 
harmony,  which  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven ! 
and  oh,  what  plaintive,  melodious  notes,  the  violin 
yielded  to  the  stranger's  touch !  It  was  as  if  an 
m visible  soul,  concealed  in  that  echoing  wood,  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  ray  from  on  high.  When 
the  stranger  had  laid  dovm  the  instrument  we  all  still 
appeared  to  listen  to  him.  My  father  was  the  first 
who  took  his  hand  ;  and  in  the  most  kind  and 
respectful  terms,  bade  him  welcome.  Neverthe- 
less, he  resumed  his  natural  modesty,  and  blushed 
lor  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him.    At  length  the 


crowd  took  leave ;  and  my  fiither,  the  stranger, 
and  I,  were  alone. 

We  knew  that  there  was  to  be,  in  our  little  town, 
in  that  very  month  of  September,  a  meeting  of  aU 
the  great  Uerman  masters,  who  wished  to  form  in 
it  a  good  and  useful  musical  association  ;  and  we 
naturally  concluded  that  the  stranger  was  a  new 
master,  who  had  just  arrived  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting ;  and,  as  my  father  was  prejudiced  in  his 
favor,  he  ofiered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house  ; 
which  he  gratefully  accepted.  Behold,  then,  our 
guest ;  behold  him  seated  at  our  table,  and  at  our 
fire-side,  as  if  he  were  my  father's  brother.  Simple, 
good,  and  wise  he  certainly  was ;  and,  whenever 
the  conversation  turned  on  that  great  and  inex- 
haustible topic,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instru- 
ments, their  improvements,  their  intricacies,  and 
all  the  ingenious  contrivances  necessary  to  attain 
the  desired  end,  the  stranger  was  almost  unable  to 
restrain  himself. 

Such  was  the  life  we  led  for  about  a  fortnight ; 
lavishing  on  our  esteemed  guest  all  the  care  and 
kindness  he  merited.  We  paid  strict  attention  to 
his  instructions,  and  blessed  him  from  our  hearts 
for  all  his  counsels.  Often  would  he  say  to  us, 
**  Young  men, Jove  music;  it  is  the  food  of  the 
soul ;  it  can  teach  us  the  end  of  life ;  it  is  the  im- 
mortality of  this  world."  Thus  he  used  to  speak ; 
but  if,  accidentally,  he  saw  a  stranger  coming  to 
the  house,  he  would  fly  into  the  gai^en ;  he  liked 
to  be  alone,  or  at  least  alone  with  us. 

One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  a  friend  of 
my  father's,  named  Kurtz,  arrived.  He  was  a 
rich  timber-merchant,  in  the  environs.  To  tell  the 
truth,  this  good  man,  Kurtz,  was  no  favorite  of 
mine ;  he  was  rich,  and  generous ;  knew  how  to 
sell  his  goods  at  a  high  price,  and  to  purchase  at 
the  very  cheapest  rate :— in  short,  he  vras  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  quite  out  of  my  line,  as  the  son 
of  an  artist,  and  one  who  liked  the  society  of  artists 
only.  At  the  sight  of  the  timber-merchant,  he 
hastened  into  the  garden ;  but  Kurtz  had  already 
seen  and  recognized  him,  and  followed  him  with 
his  eve. 

**  Who  is  this  you  have  staying  with  you  V  said 
he  to  my  father ;— '*  you  have  a  singular  guest, 
upon  my  word  ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  rather  know 
that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  in  your 
house." 

^*  You  know  him,  then,"  exclaimed  my  &ther, 
with  ill-disguised  curiosity. 

<*  Yes,  I  do  know  him !"  said  Mr.  Kurtz :  **  he 
resided  a  long  time  in  my  village;  his  name  is 

«e ;  he  is  a  carpenter,  an  odd  sort  of  a  man,  who 
thinks  but  little  of  the  things  of  this  life.  Some 
time  ago,  when  the  organ  of  our  church  lost  its 
sound,  the  committee  resolved  to  get  a  new  one. 
Your  guest,  Beze,  soon  came  and  oflfered  his  ser- 
vices ;  he  undertook  to  construct  the  organ  alone,  at 
his  own  expense ;  he  demanded  only  the  materials : 
his  air  was  that  of  one  who  perfectly  understood 
his  business ;  and  his  offer  being,  on  the  whole, 
very  reasonable,  it  was  accepted.  He  then  set  to 
work  ;  made  and  re-made  many  things ;  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body,  ni^ht  and  day  ; 
he  neglected  his  meals,  so  ardently  did  he  apply 
himself  to  his  task.  At  length  it  was  finished. 
The  organ  resounded  throughout  the  church.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  anything  half  so  beautiful. 
People  came  from  all  parts  to  admire  this  master- 

Siece  of  art;  every  person  of  rank  in  the  neighbor-^ 
ood  hastened  to  see  it ;  and  the  villagers  were  aU! 
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in  aiudous  expeete^n.  Beze,  in  the  mean  time, 
explained  to  os  the  mechanism  of  his  instrument ; 
he  entered  into  the  most  minute  details,  and  dearly 
proveli  all  his  propositions.  Soon,  however,  the 
old  oriraDist  of  the  parish,  who  was  quite  beside 
himself  with  joy,  rushed  from  the  crowd,  impatient 
to  show  us  what  he  could  do  on  the  beautiful  new 
instrument;  but  the  instrument,  alas!  refused  to 
sound!  Then  a  thousand  bitter  sarcasms  were 
showered  on  the  unfortunate  artificer;  and,  with 
one  voice,  his  organ  was  condemned.  There  was 
a  great  tumult  in  the  church.  Beze,  however,  was 
not  intimidated  by  it.  He  went  out,  casting  an 
ironical  look  around,  as  if  he  had  produoed  a 
master-piece  of  art,  whose  merits  we  are  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate.  Such,  my  dear  friend,  is 
the  illustrious  guest  whom  you  have  received  into 
your  house." 

Thus  SDoke  Mr.  Kurtz.  I  know  not  what  more 
he  might  nave  said,  for  I  could  not  stay  any  longer 
to  hear  my  friend  spoken  of  in  that  manner.  I  went 
to  seek  him  in  the  garden,  and  found  him  sitting 
on  the  grassi  in  his  usual  place,  under  the  shade 
of  an  old  apple-tree. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  beckoned  me  towards  him. 
*^  Look,"  said  he,  with  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
*'  look  at  the  sun,  setting  in  all  his  splendor  ;  the 
least  cloud  may  obscure  the  brightness  of  his  glory ; 
so  it  is  with  the  man  of  genius  ;  the  prejudices  of 
an  ignoramus  may,  for  a  while,  tarnish  his  fame, 
but  the  first  breeze  dispels  the  cloud." 

I  was  much  struck  with  these  melancholy  words, 
and  strove  to  cheer  my  friend.  "  Oh !"  said  he  to 
me,  '*  I  fear  nothing ;  my  mind  can  no  longer  be 
distracted  by  the  vulgar.  I  know  very  well  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  succeed  all  at  once ;  and  that 
anticipation  is  everything  in  this  world ;  all  attempts 
at  perfection  are  sure  to  be  repulsed  by  men  at 
first ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  under  God,  time  sets 
all  to  rights.  That  beautiful  organ  which  I  built, 
that  great  work  of  my  bands,  possesses  a  soul ; 
but  a  man  must  be  found  who  can  awake  that 
sleeping  spirit ;  it  is  but  the  story  of  Alexander's 
horse,  which  no  one  could  mount  but  Alexander." 

And  when  it  grew  dark,  "  Come,"  said  he, 

**  come,  my  son,  let  us  to  our  violin." 

By  degrees,  however,  our  town  was  enlivened 
by  many  strangers.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  musical  association  being  arrived,  masters  has- 
tened thither  in  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  vied  with  each 
other  in  hospitalities  worthy  of  such  great  names. 
Music  constitutes  the  pride  and  happiness  of  our 
beloved  Grermany!  Every  celebrated  musician 
who  arrived  was  received  as  if  he  were  a  king ; 
the  entrance  of  each  was  a  triumphal  procession, 
formed  by  ardent  admirers,  who  eagerly  crowded 
to  behold  and  to  applaud  them.  We  hastened  to 
the  spot  by  which  these  great  masters  were  to 
pass,  that  we  might  see  them,  and  add  our  voices 
to  the  general  shout  of  welcome.  We  saw  all  the 
celebrated  professors  arrive,  one  after  the  other ; 
Grawn,  that  inexhaustible  genius,  whose  produc- 
tions were  original,  because  from  the  heart ;  Fursch , 
and  Hass,  his  two  feithful  companions ;  the  young 
Gassman,  whose  future  glory  Germany  already  an- 
ticipated ;  and  then  a  courier  from  Gluck,  whose 
involuntary  absence  from  this  reunion  of  the  arts, 
was  deplored  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  pupils, 
breathing  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of 
German  art. 

These  great  professors  had  all  the  simplicity 
which  ever  marks  true  genius;   their  meetings 


were  held  in  public,  and  were  open  to  all.^  I, 
timid  as  I  was,  could  not  absent  mvself ;  I  glided 
between  the  tables,  and  seated  myself  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  there,  for  whole  hours,  I  listened,  as, 
alternately,  they  spoke  of  the  art  to  which  ^eir 
lives  were  devoted,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  their 
nobly  intellectual  countenances.  Occasionally  these 
great  men  interrupted  their  conversation,  to  pass 
around  some  old  German  wine,  which  made  glad 
their  hearts. 

One  evening,  '^en  they  were  all  assembled,  and 
I  was  at  my  usual  post,  listening  to  them,  their 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  stranger. 
Each  told  what  he  knew  of  this  musician,  who  so 
m3r8terioosly  endeavored  to  escape  notice. 

"It  shall  never  be  said,"  exclaimed  Grraven, 
*'  that  we  did  not  recognize  a  man  of  genius,  who 
shrinks  from  notice.  My  friends,  we  will  insist 
on  his  coming  to  make  one  amongst  us ;  he  shall 
take  his  glass  with  us,  and  partake  of  all  our  social 
pleasures." 

Then  I  quietly  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
group.  '*  My  masters,"  said  I,  meekly,  **  the 
man  of  whom  you  speak,  is  indeed  a  true  genius ; 
but  vain  will  be  your  invitation ;  he  unll  not 
come." 

All  repeated  in  astonishment,  "  He  will  not 
come?"  then  overwhelmed  me  with  questions,  md 
listened  attentively  to  my  answers.  I  related  to 
them  the  history  of  the  organ  in  the  neighboring 
village ;  how  no  person  was  able  to  play  it ;  and 
how  unutterably  this  failure  affected  my  poor 
friend. 

When  the  masters  heard  this  account  they  were 
seized  with  intense  interest.  ''  My  friends,"  said 
Grawn,  *'  as  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  let  us  go 
early  in  the  morning  to  examine  this  organ,  which 
refuses  to  sound  ;  that  will  be  a  strange  instrument 
that  will  resist  the  united  efforts  of  so  many  pro- 
fessors!" 

At  these  words,  Hass  and  Fursch  rapturously  ap» 
pU&uded  them.  L^l^man  added,  that  he  would  con- 
sider on  the  means  of  inducing  the  mysterious 
workman  to  meet  them  in  the  organ-lofi ;  but  the 
younff  Grasman  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  My 
friends,  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  who  could 
produce  sounds  from  stones.  Oh  !  where  art  thou, 
Emnumuel Bachf  our  divine  master?" 

On  retiring,  the  party  renewed  their  promises  of 
meeting  in  the  organ-lofr  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  dawned  in  full  beauty ; 
the  sun  was  rising  over  Vxe  little  church  that  con- 
tained the  organ,  when  two  pedestrians  entered  the 
building  by  the  door  of  the  cemeterjr.  One  of  these 
men  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  high  forehead 
denoted  deep  thoughtfulness,  and  his  large  blue 
eyes  shone  forth  with  radiance ;  his  companion  was 
^  ^T>  good-humored  looking  man,  with  a  very 
jovial  fiice. 

''  Master,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you  thus  stop  on 
your  route  1  the  meeting  of  the  great  professors 
will  be  over  before  you  arrive." 

'*  Let  us  go  in,  my  child,"  replied  he ;  **  do 
you  not  remember  that  a  traveller  told  us  yester- 
day of  a  mysterious  organ  in  this  little  church,  that 
cannot  be  played  I  That  traveller  called  the  organ 
the  work  of  a  madman ;  perhaps  Heaven  has  sent 
me  to  prove  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  genius. 
You  offer  up  your  morning  prayer ;  it  may  be  I 
shall  accompany  it  on  this  organ ;  implore  a  bless- 
ingon  it, aim  on  all  here  below." 

The  master  seated  himself  before  the  organ ; 
soon  the  little  church  was  crowded  by  the  pious 
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wonhippen,  who  came  to  oatrl^  servioe.  The 
great  masteie,  faithful  to  the  appointment  the?  had 
made  the  previous  evening,  entered  the  building, 
and,  as  the  prieet  ascended  the  altar,  they  knelt  m 
prayer.  Suddenly,  a  sound,  as  if  from  heaven, 
made  the  little  church  reecho ;  the  most  divine,  the 
most  harmonious  melody  was  produced  from  the 
hitherto  silent  organ.  Had  the  worshippers  heard 
an  angel,  they  could  not  have  been  more  amazed. 
Each  of  the  masters  raised  his  head,  anxious  to 
diaeover  which  one  among  them  had  g[one  to  play 
the  organ,  and  were  confounded  at  seeing  all  kneel- 
ing in  their  places.  The  priest  himself  was  seized 
with  secret  fear.  Meanwhile  the  organ,  touched 
by  an  inspired  genius,  was  alternately  grave,  sublime, 
melancholy,  impassioned,  and  plaintive ;  now  flute- 
like; now  thunder  itself;  now  praises  to  God; 
now  terror  to  man.  All  listened,  admired,  and  re- 
mained prostrate. 

In  that  crowd,  one  man  alone  stood  erect ;  it  was 
the  stranger.  He  was  near  the  altar,  leaning 
against  a  pillar ;  he  looked  up  at  the  orffan,  hu 
now  living  work ;  or,  rather,  he  looked  up  to 
heaven.  At  last,  then,  tus  great  thought  was 
C[iven  to  the  world ;  at  last  there  was  full  revela- 
tion. He  wept  not,  he  prayed  not ;  ho  believed 
himself  tho  sport  of  a  dream ;  he  was  the  happiest 
of  all  that  happy  excited  throng.  When  he  saw 
that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  admiration, 
he  went  out^f  the  church  with  hasty  steps,  and  the 
service  continued. 

When  service  was  over,  the  masters  pressed  to- 
wards the  orffan,  to  ascertain  who  the  angel  was 
that  had  called  it  into  life.  The  door  opened,  and 
with  one  voice  they  exclaimed,  "  Emmanuel 
Bach! — Emmanuel  Bach !" 

It  was  indeed  Emmanuel  Bach.  '*'  Grood  morn- 
ing, my  friends,"  said  ho ;  "  you  see  your  brother 
arrived ;  but  where  is  the  man  of  genius  who  has 
made  this  organ !  Where  is  he,  that  I  may  embrace 


him,  or,  latker,  that  1  may  throw  amelf  at  his 
feett" 

The  professors  answered,  that  he  was  some  In- 
visible beinc;.  "  But  come,  dear  master,"  said  they, 
"  oome  and  break&st  with  us  at  the  sign  of  St. 
Cecilia." 

In  the  evening,  Emmanuel  Bach,  and  Grawn, 
walked  in  my  faSier's  garden.  Eagerly  did  they 
seek  the  stranger.  At  length  they  found  him 
under  his  favorite  tree ;  but,  oh  heavens !  in  what 
a  state!  My  poor  friend's  head  was  reclining 
against  the  tree ;  his  eves  were  still  open,  vagnely 
seeking  the  last  rays  ot  the  setting  sun  ;  his  hands 
were  extended  on  his  knees,  and  his  fingers  moved, 
as  if  about  to  play  the  organ ;  and  the  palpitation 
of  his  heart  alone  announ<^  that  he  yet  lived. 

I  flung  nryself  on  my  knees  before  my  friend ; 
Emmanuel  Bach  did  the  same,  while  Grawn  sup- 
ported his  head.  We  called  him ;  he  opened  hui 
eyes,  and  perceiving  the  strangers,  exclaimed, 
**  Ah !  you  are  here,  my  masters !  •  •  •  •  Ah ! 
you  are  here,  Emmanuel  Bach !  •  •  •  •  You ! 
ft  •  •  •  thig  morning  •  •  ♦  •  Oh !  pardon  me, 
if  I  do  not  treat  you  with  all  due  respect ;  •  •  •  • 
it  is  all  over  *  •  •  •  this  sudden  happiness  has 
killed  me  *  *  *  *  the  sound  of  my  beautiful  organ 
was  my  death  knell — I  am  dying !" 

The  two  masters  placed  themselves  at  each  side 
of  the  poor  mechanic.  ''  Yes,"  said  he, ''  I  can 
die  now,  with  Grawn  at  my  left,  Emmanuel  Bach 
at  my  right."  Then  turning  towards  me,  he  ex- 
tended his  hand — "  Adieu,  my  son,"  said  he ; 
*'  you,  my  masters,  bless  me !" 

With  the  last  ray  of  the  settmg  sun,  the  soul  of 
my  friend  departed.  The  sweet  twilight  cast  a 
silvery  shade  over  that  noble  countenance!  It 
seemed  as  if  all  nature  were  hushed  into  silence,  to 
listen  to  the  few  strains  of  a  simple  melody,  in 
which  was  exhaled  the  last  breath  of  Me  stranger. 


LBTTER  FKOM  CAPTAIN  B.  TO  LORD  H.  F. 

Ahd  are  yon  in  love,  my  dear  Harry  f 

And  can  yoor  hist  letter  be  true  7 
And  are  yon  intending  to  marry  ? 

Alas !  what  these  women  can  do ! 
Can  you  give  up  the  pleasures  of  flirting  7 

Can  you  turn  from  your  club  and  cigar  7 
▲11  the  world  for  Miss  Stanley  deserting  7 

What  fook  some  young  oflicers  are! 

Oh !  pause  e'er  too  late  to  recovejr ! 

Oh!  put  not  the  noose  o*er  your  head ! 
Don't  yon  find  it  a  bore  as  a  looer  f 

Think,  think  what 't  will  be  if  yo«  iseif .' 
Then  listen,  dear  Hal,  with  attention, 

And  though  you  may  love  and  admire, 
If  she 's  one  of  the  ifs  that  I  mention, 

Dear  Hal,  make  your  bow,  and  retire. 

If  you  find  that  she  can't  dam  a  stocking, 

If  she  can't  make  a  shirt  or  a  pie ; 
If  she  says, "  Oh  law ! "— «  mercy ! "— «  how  shock- 
ing!" 

If  she  ever  drinks  beer  on  the  sly ; 
If  soon  of  the  country  she 's  weary ; 

If  politics  e'er  are  her  theme ; 
If  she  talks  about  <<  Herschell's  nice  theory,'' 

And  "  Laidner's  dear  book  upon  steam  ;^' 

If  she  wears  leather  shoes  and  poke  bonnets  j 
If  she  gams  down  her  hair  on  her  cheeks ; 

If  she  copies  oat  essays  and  sonnets ; 
If  she  Dlaahes  wheneyer  she  speaks ; 


If  she  leaps  a  high  gate  on  a  hunter; 

If  she  sighs  when  she  looks  at  the  moon ; 
If  she  talks  about  '*  Carson  "  and  «  Ounter ;" 

If  she  sings  the  least  bit  out  of  tune ; 

If  she  crosses  her  legs  or  her  letters ; 

If  you  've  seen  her  drink  three  cups  of  tea ; 
If  she  don't  like  your  greyhounds  and  setters ; 

If  she 's  sick  when  she  goes  on  the  sea ; 
If  she  seems  the  least  bit  of  a  scolder ; 

If  her  manners  have  any  pretence  ; 
If  her  gown  does  not  cover  ner  shoulder ; 

If  her  bustle  is  very  immense ; 

If  she 's  nervous,  or  bilious,  or  sickly : 

If  she  likes  to  have  breakfast  in  bea : 
If  she  can't  take  a  hint  from  you  quickly ; 

If  her  nose  has  the  least  tinge  of  red ; 
If  she  screams  when  she 's  told  she 's  in  danger ; 
•  If  she  seems  a  coquette,  or  a  flirt ; 
If  she  '11  polk  or  gallope  with  a  stranger  j 

If  she 's  stapid,  or  if  she  is  pert. 

If  she 's  one  of  these  t/i,  my  dear  Harry, 

Oh,  sever  the  chain  she  has  boond ! 
That  it 's  very  unnleasant  to  marry, 

Both  Candle  ana  Socrates  found ; 
A  wife  is  a  wretched  invention, 

And,  oh,  not  a  matter  of  course ! 
Shall  I  have  one  7'-that  's  not  my  intentioii ; 

(Unless  the  girls  take  me  by  force.) 
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Alas,  Poor  Nobby  !-^The  destitation,  saffehngs, 
and  anguish  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poor,  star^* 
ing  Ireland,  were  they  fully  known,  would  soften 
the  hardest  heart.  The  following  unfolds  a  brief 
tale  of  sorrow ; 

JhumoDonef  Parish  of  Morahf  ) 
Cork  Co.,  AprU  13,  1847.      J 

Bear  Charles  : — I  have  sent  my  daughter  Norry 
to  America,  though  I  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
make  up  as  much  as  would  defray  her  expenses  to 
Quebec.  I  could  not  send  any  more  of  my  family, 
as  the  times  have  brought  us  down  so  low  that  we 
are  hardly  able  to  exist.  There  is  plague  and  famine 
in  Ireland.  We  would  all  leave  our  wretched  coun- 
try for  America  if  we  could.  I  hope  you  will  send 
for  Norry  when  she  sends  you  this  letter.    I  have 

written  to for  assistance,  and  hope  that  you 

will  not  let  us  starve  here.'* 

Poor  "  Norry,"  who  had  reached  this  city,  died  of 
ship-fever  in  our  alms-house  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan found  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract 
was  taken,  with  another,  from  her  father,  among  her 
scanty  effects. — Albany  Eve.  Journal, 
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From  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  our  sup- 
ply this  week  is  very  large.  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of 
the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H. 
Presoott.  [These  two  handsome  volumes  are  re- 
viewed in  an*article  copied  from  one  of  the  London 
journals.] 


Writings  of  George  Washdioton,  vols.  3 
and  4. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  No.  26. 

The  Boy's  Summer  Book.  By  Thomas  Miller. 
With  36  Illustrations.  [This  is  a  very  beautiful 
volume,  and  is  sold  for  37  cents.  It  will  be  a  de- 
sirable present  for  the  rising  generation.] 

From  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  we  have  the 
third  and  fourth  partsof  Goethe's  Autobiography; 
being  Nos.  98  and  99  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Reading. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment. — Messrs. 
C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  J.  H.  Fran- 
cis, Boston,  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  very 
handsome  edition  uf  the  **  Thousand  and  one 
Nights."  No  good  American  edition  of  this  work, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  as  yet  been  published,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  it  except  in  the  very  ex- 
pensive illustrated  French  or  English  editions.  The 
first  part  of  this  edition  has  appeared  illustrated  by 
large  engravings  and  wood  cuts.  It  is  to  be  com- 
plete in  six  parts ;  price  37JI  cents  a  number.  This 
translation  is  by  Rev.  Edward  Foster,  and  contains 
an  explanatory  and  historical  introduction  by  G.  M. 
Bussey.  The  whole  edition  is  carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  with  additions,  amendments  and 
illustrative  notes  taken  from  the  work  of  E.  W. 
Lane.  The  republication  of  these  fascinating  stories 
in  so  good  and  cheap  a  form  will  be  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  community. — Daily  Advertiser. 
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From  Um  BriUah  QuMtorij  Rartew. 
The  Life  and  Correipondenee  of  John  Foiter. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Rtlamd.  Witti  Notices  of 
Mr.  Foster,  as  a  Preacher  and  Compaoioo.  Bj 
John  Shephbro,  Author  of  **  Thoughts  on  De- 
votion," &c.    Two  vols.    8to.    pp.  488,  690. 

About  a  century  since,  the  pass  from  Lancashire 
into  Yorkshire,  through  the  vale  of  Todmorden, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  Its  hill- 
tope,  thrown  into  every  variety  of  shape,  seemed  to 
lift  themselves  aloft  as  if  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winter  storm,  or  to  present  a  natural  resting-place  to 
the  summer  clouds  as  they  coursed  each  other  from 
height  to  height,  and  threw  their  flitting  shadows 
over  the  glens  below.  Some  of  those  heights 
were  barren,  and  have  so  been  since  the'upburst  of 
the  mighty  forces  which  made  them  what  liiey  are ; 
but  the  less  elevated  were  crowned,  or  clothed  from 
base  to  summit,  with  ancient  and  richly  hanging 
woods.  The  dells,  which  receded  right  and  len 
from  Uie  main  line  of  road,  presented  curves  and 
slopes,  and  sometimes  abrupt  and  jagged  outlines, 
in  almost  every  form,  intersected  with  rock,  and 
wood,  and  verdure ;  and,  after  rain,  while  the 
▼oice  of  birds  welcomed  the  returning  sunshine, 
every  hill-side  might  be  heard  tossing  forth  its 
tributary  waters  to  feed  the  Hebden,  as  it  rolled 
through  its  deeper  bed  beneath.  The  little  of 
handicraft  which  mixed  itself  with  the  husbandry 
of  the  district,  was  not  more  than  sufficed  to  im- 
part those  traces  of  roan  to  nature,  which  make 
even  nature  more  beautiful.  This  description,  be 
it  remembered,  applies  to  the  vale  of  Todrootden, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  when  its  seclusion  had 
not  been  broken  in  upon  either  by  canals  or  rail- 
ways, and  when  the  space  now  occupied  with  tall 
chimneys,  and  lolly  square  buildings,  and  with 
grouped  or  scattered  multitudes  of  artisan  dwelling- 
places,  had  little  of  its  present  appearance. 

One  point  of  this  valley  bears  the  name  of  Heb- 
den bridge,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
there  stoml  at  no  great  distance  from  that  spot,  m  the 
direction  of  Wainsgate,  a  small  farm-house.  The 
couple  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  were  the  occupants  of  that  house, 
had  their  employment,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
time,  partly  in  the  labor  of  the  farm,  and  partly  in 
weaving.  The  husband  was  no  common  person. 
It  was  his  habit  of  caution  and  forethought  which  had 
prevented  his  taking  upon  him  the  responsibilities 
of  a  family  until  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year. 
He  was  then  a  devout  man — a  Christian.  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  one  of  that  small,  but 
noble-hearted  band  of  clergymen,  who,  about  that 
time,  began  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  manner  of 
men  who  understood  and  believed  it,  had  been  the 
means  of  giving  the  mind  of  our  farming  and  weav- 
ing friend  this  wholesome  direction.  But,  as  oflen 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  convert  did  not  remain  a 
churchman.  He  became  a  member  of  the  small 
l^aptist  church  at  Wainsgate.  His  temper  was 
cheerful,  and  his  views  were  much  more  expanded 
than  was  common  with  men  in  his  circumstances ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  hb  habits  disposed  him  to  avoid 
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society  rather  than  seek  it.  Not  a  few  of  his  hap- 
piest hours  were  given  to  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  Near  Hebden  bridge  there  is  a  secluded 
spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wcxmI  by  the  side  of  th« 
Hebden,  and  marked  by  its  proiecting  rock,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  this  good  man.  It  was  his 
*'  cave"  of  refuge  for  thought  and  devotion.  Wo 
can  readily  suppose  that  among  hia  brother  Baptists 
such  a  man  would  be  a  good  deal  of  an  oracle.  H« 
was  not  only  better  read  than  most  of  lus  neighbcus 
in  theology,  but,  as  poesessinff  more  than  the  com- 
mon share  of  acoteness  and  discrimination,  was 
better  qualified  than  most  to  digest  what  he  read. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Baptist  pastor,  this  gifVed 
brother  was  one  of  a  small  number  who  read 
*'Gumal*s  Christian  Armor,"  for  the  commoB 
benefit,  on  alternate  Sundays.  It  is  remembered 
of  this  reader,  that  when  he  came  to  passages 
which  struck  him  as  particularly  good,  the  exda- 
mation  was  not  unfirequently  heard,  '*  That 's  sound 
divinity,"  or,  "Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion." 
This  estimable  man  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1814.  His  wife,  wlra  is  do- 
scril^  as  his  counterpart  in  soundness  of  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  piety,  survived  him  tw« 
years. 

Such  was  the  birth-place,  and  such  were  the 
parents  of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  bom  ob 
the  17th  of  September,  1770.  On  the  tomb-stono 
of  the  elder  Foster  is  the  following  eharacteristio 
inscription — "  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  far 
a  better,  March  21,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eiffhth year 
of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  afler  God  had  fully 
assured  him  that  he  was  one  of  his  sons."  The 
subject  of  these  memoirs  was  the  first  child  of  his 
parents,  and  the  only  further  addition  to  their  fam- 
ily was  a  second  son,  about  four  years  young^. 
Foster  saw  his  parents  for  the  last  time  in  1801,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  then  said  of 
them,  "  They  fear  not  death,  nor  need  to  fear  it  j 
for  they  are  eminently  ripe  for  heaven.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  piety  more  active  and  sublime." 

In  the  early  life  of  men  of  genius  we  see  less  of 
the  fruit  of  circumstances,  than  of  the  power  which 
is  not  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances.  The 
charm  of  the\)r  story  commonly  is,  that  they  should 
have  done  so  much  for  themselves,  amidst  an  out- 
ward allotment  that  did  so  little  for  them.  It 
would  sometimes  seem  as  though  the  gifts  of  the 
mind  came  from  one  sovereignty,  and  the  gifls  of 
what  b  called  fortune  from  another,  and  uiat  the 
two  crowns  are  at  issue— so  marked  are  the  appa- 
rent cross  purposes  observable  in  these  two  kinds 
of  bestowments.  But  this  is  done  that  there  may 
be  an  aristocracy  of  nature,  placed  over  against 
the  aristocracy  of*^  accident — that  your  high  family 
pretensions  might  be  counterpoised  by  pretensiqnf 
based  on  a  still  higher  relationship^thatthe  wcafpi 
of  the  inner  life  of  man,  which  comes  from  above, 
might  be  played  off  in  the  ffame  of  existence 
against  the  wealth  of  the  outer  life,  which  at  best 
is  only  of  the  earth.  Two  things,  it  would  seem, 
are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  thia  more  natural 
aristocracy— that  there  should  be  power,  and  thai 
the  power  possessed  should  be  son 
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testad— that  it  should  ba  power  called  to  that  land 
of  warfare  with  opposing  mflaencea  which  is  &Tor- 
able  to  a  growing  manhood. 

The  power  of  Foster  was  a  power  thus  tried  and 
natured.  In  his  early  years  be  was  sabject  to 
■lany  disadvantages.  His  disposition  was  nataral- 
]y — we  may,  perhaps,  say  hereditarily— thoughtful 
ftnd  reserved.  His  strong  individuality  was  ever 
disposing  him  to  collapse  upon  himself.  When  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old,  this  peculiarity  was  so 
dominant  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  a  painful  want  of 
affinity  both  with  the  young  and  old  about  him. 
As  a  boy,  he  was  no  companion  for  boys ;  and 
with  older  persons  it  was  often  matter  of  bewilder- 
nent  how  the  mind  of  such  a  child  as  *'  yon" 
should  have  come  by  such  *'  old-fashioned"  ways 
•f  thinking  and  talking.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Foster,  and  especially  no  one  ac- 
painted  with  his  earlier  letters  as  printed  in  this 
tollection,  can  feel  the  slightest  difficulty  in  oon- 
eeiving  of  his  childhood  and  youth  as  being  of  this 
description.  The  absence  of  all  sisterly  influence, 
the  disparity  between  his  own  years  and  those  of 
his  only  brother,  the  advanced  age  of  his  parents, 
«nd  the  fact  that  he  grew  up  almost  to  manhood 
•nder  the  parental  roof—all  these  were  circum- 
stances tending  necessarily  to  separate  him  from 
sympathy,  and  to  throw  him  almost  entirely  on  his 
own  pent-up  musings  and  emotions.  The  natural 
effect  followed,  ms  manner  became  timid,  shrink- 
ing, awkward,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  '*  an  infi- 
nite shyness;"  and  this  mischief,  though  partly 
overcome  in  after  life,  left  its  impression  on  his 
eharacter  and  manners  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Writing,  in  later  years,  to  his  valued  friend,  Uie 
*Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  he  says — **  I  had,  when  a 
<-ehild,  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place,  and 
-some  of  the  earliest  musings  that  kindled  my  pas- 
mons  were  on  plans  for  abandoning  it.  My  heart 
felt  a  sickening  vulgarity,  before  my  knowledge 

•  eould  make  comparisons.  My  involuntary  unre- 
flecting perceptions  of  the  mental  character  of  my 
Tery  few  acquaintance  were  probably  just,  as  to 

'  their  being  qualified  to  reciprocate  my  sentiments 
and  fancies." 

But  if  the  people  about  the  place  of  his  birth 
were  little  to  his  mind,  the  scenery  of  the  neighbor- 
'  hood 'commanded  his  admiration.     It  was  good  in 
what  it  was,  and  better  in  what  it  suggested.     It 
assisted  him  to  revel  in  imagination   amidst  the 
-scenes  of  more  profound  beauty,  or  of  more  affect- 
ing grandeur,  of  which  his  boofcs,  from  time  to  time, 
gave  him  some  conception.      The    very  words, 
wood$  and  forests,  called  up  pictures  of  sublimity 
which  filled  him  with  emotion.     Calm  and  grave 
as  his  temperamiut  always  seemed  to  be,  he  was 
generally  much  more  moved  by  indications  of  yast- 
ness  and  power,  than  by  the  msrely  beautiful.  We 
Temember  once  standing  at  his  side  when  the  ob- 
ject before  him  was  a  caged  eagle,  when  the  ana- 
tomical display  of  strength  in  the  noble  bird  was 
the  special  object  of  his  attention,  and  he  remarked 
on  the  tendency  of  the  signs  of  mere  power  to  call 
forth  admiration,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
*the  speculation  was  no  novelty  to  his  thoughts.  At 
-anytime  he  would  probably  have  turned  from  a 
'Claude,  or  a  Poussin,  to  works  in  the  manner  of  a 
*8alvator   Rosa,   or  a   Michael   Angelo.      In  his 
Touth  he  was,  of  course,  sufficiently  innocent  of 

*  knowing  anything  about  the  existence  of  such  ge- 
Biuses ;  but  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
almost  liTiog  force  of  his  associations,  made  him 
particularly  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the 


great,  the  awful  and  the  myslerioaa,  eren 
his  earliest  childhood.  We  suspect  that  the  7<miiib 
of  the  present  generation  know  little  of  the  avper- 
stitious  terrors  with  which  the  noyitiate  of  life  hi 
the  case  of  their  &theis  and  graodfatheis  was  as 
dreadfully  beset.  Foster,  speaking  of  his  child- 
hood, says— **  The  time  of  going  to  bed  waa  am 
awful  season  of  each  day ;"  and  Uie  children  were 
few  in  those  days  who  had  not  been  taught  to 
assign  a  place  in  their  sleeping-room,  in  the  long 
passage,  or  in  some  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  an- 
pernatural ;  though  in  the  case  of  our  embryo  man 
of  letters,  pictures  of  that  sort  were  probably  noora 
frequent  and  vivid  than  with  boys  of  a  much  duller 
fancy.  The  skeleton  which  met  him  eyery  night 
in  the  room  through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his 
chamber,  was  seen,  no  doubt,  by  his  theurgio 
yision,  with  a  clearness  which  no  other  boy  in  Heb- 
den  bridge,  or  Wainsgate,  could  have  brought  te 
the  scrutiny ;  and  vain  would  have  been  his  effort 
to  make  others  see  those  processes  of  Indian  tor- 
ture, the  sight  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  ooold 
not  at  times  himself  escape  from,  by  any  effort  for 
the  purpose.  That  trumpery  stool  there,  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  what  is  there  remarkable  about 
that?  The  boy,  John  Foster,  will  neyer  use  it — 
years  pass,  and  still  he  will  not  use  it — why  is 
this  ?  The  stool  had  been  the  property  of  a  man 
who  came  by  his  death  in  a  sudden  and  strange 
way,  and  whose  ghost,  it  was  said,  had  been  seen 
in  a  bam  near  his  house !  To  that  timid,  tadtura 
boy,  there  was  more  about  that  stool  than  the  eye 
could  look  upon,  or  than  any  sense  could  recog- 
nize. To  him  it  was  an  object  of  the  imagination, 
and  though  it  might  not  speak  to  others,  to  him  it 
never  failed  to  speak,  and  the  mind  must  be  slug- 
gish in  its  discernment  which  does  not  see  in  that 
small  incident  a  strongly-marked  element  of  the 
futnre  man. 

But  unfavorable  as  this  home  education,  and 
much  beside,  may  have  been,  the  lot  ofyoung  Fos- 
ter was  not  wholly  an  adverse  one.  His  parents 
exercised  a  most  effectual  guard  over  his  moral  and 
religious  training.  The  circle  in  which  he  grew 
up  was  one  of  kindness,  and  one  in  which  good 
sense  and  integrity  were  united  with  sincere  piety. 
In  the  objects  of  his  filial  affection  and  confidence, 
he  saw  the  persons  who  were  regarded  with  similar 
feelings  by  the  best  people  in  all  the  neighborhood. 
One  of  his  father's  favorite  sentences,  he  informs 
us,  was — **The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good  !" 
His  house  was  a  kind  of  sanctuary.  Religious 
meetings  were  often  held  there.  On  every  Tues- 
day evening,  Mr.  Foster  presided  at  a  prayer  meet- 
ing under  his  own  roof,  and  in  offering  the 
concluding  prayer,  which  he  always  did,  it  was 
observed  that  he  never  omitted  the  petition — 
**  Oh,  Lord,  bless  the  lads !" — the  lads  being  John 
Foster,  and  his  then  only  companion,  Henry  Hors- 
fall.  Nor  was  the  father  altogether  insensible  to 
the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  the  son.  When  the 
boy  was  not  more  than  four  years  old,  the  fatlier 
was  known  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  say— • 
''This  head  will  somo  day  leara  Greek."  Some 
thirteen  years,  howeyer,  from  that  time,  passed 
away,  and  there  was  still  little  sign  that  this  proph-  • 
ecy  of  the  good  man,  concerning  his  first-born, 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  education  of  Foster  during 
those  years  had  been,  of  course,  confinei  to  his 
own  language.  He  read  at  times  voraciously,  but, 
as  will  be  supposed,  with  little  system,  and  with  a 
yery  defectiye  an^  oonfnsed  result.  During  the 
later  portion  of  this  space  he  wrought  at  hie 
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hand-wheel,  an J  afWw 


wool  to  a  thmd  by  the 
aflWwarda  weariog,  what  are 
called  double  atofl^,  such  as  lastinga,  dtc.  But 
oothinff,  we  are  told,  was  further  from  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  youth,  and  few  things  further  from  his 
thoughts,  loan  that  he  should  continue  at  such  oc- 
cupations. One  consequence  of  this  son  of  fore- 
casting was,  that  he  natde  but  a  very  indifferent 
weaver.  The  change  which  at  length  opened  be- 
fore him  is  thus  described  by  the  iutelligent  editor 
of  these  memorials : — 

**  When  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  associate  iust  named,  the  poignant  anx- 
iety he  had  suffered  from  comparing  his  character 
with  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  and  added, 
that  he  had  found  relief  only  by  placing  a  simple 
reliance  on  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  accept- 
ance before  God.  Six  days  afler  the  completion  of 
his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Hebden  bridge.  His  venerable 
pastor.  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  other  friends,  who  had 
watched  with  deep  interest  his  early  thoughtful- 
ness  and  piety,  ur^ed  him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  Whether  he  had  himself 
previously  formed  such  a  design  is  not  known ;  the 
object  of  their  wishes  soon  became  his  deliberate 
choice,  and  atler  giving  satisfactory  pfroois  of  his 
abilities,  he  was  *  set  apart'  for  the  ministerial  office 
by  a  special  religious  service.  For  the  purpose  of 
receiving  classical  instruction  and  ffeneral  mental 
improvement,  he  became,  shortly  a&r,  an  inmate 
at  Brearley  Hall,  where  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  connection 
with  his  labors  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  directed  at 
that  time,  the  studies  of  a  few  theological  candi- 
dates. Part  of  each  day  was  still  spent  in  assisting 
his  parents  at  their  usual  employments.  During  the 
rest  of  the  time  his  application  to  study  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  excite  aj>prehensions  for  his  health. 
Frequently,  whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading 
and  roediuuion,  and  on  these  occasions  his  favorite 
resort  was  a  grove  in  Dr.  Fawcett's  garden.  His 
scholastic  exercises  were  marked  by  great  labor, 
and  accomplished  very  slowly.  Many  of  his  infe- 
riors in  mental  power  surpassed  him  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  performed  their  prescribed  lessons. 
One  method  which  he  adopted  for  improving  him- 
self in  composition,  was  that  of  taking  paragraphs 
from  different  writers,  and  trying  to  remodel  them, 
sentence  by  sentence,  into  as  many  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  he  possibly  could.  His  posture,  on  these 
occasions,  was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each  knee, 
and,  moving  his  body  to  and  fro,  he  would  remain 
silent  for  a  considerable  time,  till  his  invention  in 
shaping  his  materials  had  exhausted  itself.  This 
process  he  used  to  call  pumping.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  certain  forms  of  expression  which  were 
much  in  vogue  among  some  religious  people,  and 
declared  that,  if  possible,  he  would  expunge  them 
from  every  book  by  act  of  pariiament ;  and  oflen 
said, '  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things.'  " 
pp.  9,  10. 

Brearley  Hall,  where  our  young  divine  pursued 
his  studies  thus  sedulously,  was  beautifully  situate 
ed.  It  was  inclosed  at  all  points  by  the  neighbor- 
ing woods,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  opened 
by  a  gentle  descent  upon  the  valley.  With  the 
surrounding  landscape,  and  with  the  many  glen 
and  woodland  retreats  which  were  there  aocessible 
to  him,  Foster  was  deeply  interested;  and  the 
memory  of  those  scenes  is  oflen  referred  to  in  his 
after  life  as  among  the  most  delightful  visions  re- 
tained from  his  early  years.  Such  a  mind,  exposed 
to  such  influences,  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  a 


dull  educational  routine.  Beside 
works  in  theologY  as  seemed  to  him  most  pregnant 
with  thought  and  earnestness,  he  seised  vrith  spe- 
cial avidity  on  books  of  voyages  and  travels^pio- 
ductions  which,  in  that  day,  were  immeasurably 
noore  the  staple  reading  of  the  young  than  at  pres- 
ent, both  the  old  and  &e  new  world  being  now  so 
far  explored,  narrowed,  and  exposed,  as  to  afford 
small  supply  in  that  shape  to  a  passion  for  the 
marvellous.  Fondness  for  this  kind  of  reading  ia 
Foster  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  upon,  and,  if 
prosecuted  with  more  discrimination  in  his  subse- 
quent years,  we  shall  see  that  to  the  last  it  was 
somewhat  unduly  indulged.  But  locality  as  well 
as  temperament  tended  to  this  result.  Such  was 
Foster's  passionate  sympathy  with  the  appearances 
of  nature,  that  one  summer  evening  he  prevailed  oa 
a  young  man  to  walk  with  him  by  the  river  side  ia 
the  vale  of  Todmorden  from  night-fall  till  dawn, 
that  they  might  watch  the  effect  of  day-break  aii4 
morning  on  the  scenery  of  that  romantic  district. 

Dr.  Fawcett,  the  master  of  Brearley  HaU,  was  a 
personage  of  stately  presence  and  bearing.  Ha 
was  tall,  and  large  withal,  possessing  aeoantenance 
somewhat  saturnine,  features  which  beenoke  habit- 
ual seriousness,  and  a  powerful  voice.  His  preach- 
ing seldom  rose  above  common-place ;  but  hia 
almost  funereal  gravity,  which  rendered  his  services 
somewhat  repulsive  to  the  young,  gave  weight  ta 
his  utterances  with  minds  more  of  his  own  expe- 
rience and  complexion.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
doctor *s  most  conspicuous  virtues  to  bear  oppositioa 
with  patience,  or,  in  truth,  to  submit  readily  to  cor- 
rection in  any  way.  He  was  consideraUy  acona- 
tomed  to  deference,  and  was  disposed  to  expect  it; 
but  he  was  a  person  of  good  sense  in  moat  things^ 
of  sincere  piety,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  kindly  feel- 
ing. His  reading  was  more  free  and  extended 
than  was  usual  in  those  days  with  nmustera  boast- 
ing of  their  puritanical  descent.  He  had  read  such 
b(^ks  as  Fielding's  novels;  and  Foster  long  ve^ 
membered  the  su^tance  of  a  discriminating  critique 
which  fell  one  day  from  his  old  tutor  at  Breaney 
Hall  on  one  of  those  productions.  Indeed,  tba 
worthy  gentleman,  grave  as  he  was,  had  his  veia 
of  humor,  and  knew  how  to  enjoy  that  thing  ia 
others ;  and  though  not  very  sprightly  himself,  waa 
never  a  ch4ck  on  the  rational  buoyancy  of  the 
young  about  him.  In  the  matter  of  industry,  hia 
example  was  such  as  ol\en  to  come  upon  the  con- 
science of  young  Foster  with  the  force  of  a  painful 
rebuke.  His  views  of  human  nature,  however, 
were  of  the  sombre  cast,  and  perhaps  contributed 
somewhat  to  give  a  coloring  of  that  sort  to  the 
eariy  thoughts  of  his  pupil.  In  regard  to  publie 
affairs.  Dr.  Fawcett  was  one  of  that  old  school  of 
dissent,  who  were  more  concerned  for  quiet  than  for 
change.  In  tliis  respect  Foster  appears  even  thea 
to  have  been  little  in  sympathy  with  his  venerated 
tutor. 

Foster*s  education  at  Brearley  Hall  was  prelim- 
inary to  his  admission  into  the  Baptist  acadeniy  at 
Bristol.  The  manner  of  our  young  divine's  jour- 
ney from  Todmorden  to  that  city  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  contrasting  somewhat  strongly. with  the 
softer  habitudes  of  n<it  a  few  modem  students  of 
divinity.  To  pedestrianiae  from  Todmorden  ta 
Manchester  was  no  very  formidable  busnesa ;  and 
from  Manchester  to  Birmingham  the  youth  enjoyed 
the  luxury,  such  as  that  was  in  1791,  of  having  hia 
seat  outside  a  ooaeh.  But  then  there  waa  the 
journey  iiom  Birmingham  to  Bristol,  and  lor  secur- 
ing the  said  wheel  luxury  over  that  spaoe^  the 
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bank,  it  sflems,  wu  unequal,  and  within  the  next 
two  dajTS  the  eighty-eight  miies  between  Birming- 
ham and  Bristol  were  traversed  by  oar  future  essay- 
ist, yard  hj  yard,  on  foot.  We  can  imagine  the 
arrind  of  the  weary  stranger  at  the  door  of  the 
a^emy  there,  opposite  the  Full  Moon  in  the  city 
of  Bristol — ^a  house  at  which,  all  respectable  as  it 
then  was,  you  may  now  purchase  drugs  in  the  one 
departmeut,  if  you  need  them,  and  provender  for 
man  and  beast  in  the  other.  So  cometh  change ! 
In  that  institution  Robert  Hall  had  recently  been  a 
classical  tutor.  His  place  was  now  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  between  whom  and  this  new 
student  a  friendsbip  was  speedily  formed,  not  such 
as  usnallj  obtains  between  tutor  and  pupil,  but 
such  as  binds  equal  to  equal.  Foster's  friendship 
with  that  intelligent  and  truly  estimable  man  was 
of  more  benefit  to  him  than  all  his  other  friendships 
taken  together.  That  the  only  influence  of  time 
upon  it  should  have  been  to  mellow  and  ripen  it  was 
perfectly  natural. 

Foster  had  some  peculiar  notions  about  biogra- 
phy. In  that  sort  of  composition  no  man  could 
hope  wholly  to  please  him.  It  was  almost  inevita- 
ble that  too  much  would  be  said  or  too  little. 
Sometimes  there  was  too  much  of  the  biographer, 
sometimes  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  was  censured  as  indiscriminate  and  ex- 
aggerated ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  space  allotted 
to  materials  concerning  the  departed  personage  was 
adjudged  as  monstrously  disproportionate  to  his  real 
claims. 

Few  things  were  leas  endurable  to  Foster  than 
to  see  small  men  endeavoring  to  swell  themselves 
into  greatness,  by  taking  upon  them  to  become  the 
biographers  of  the  great — fastening  upon  men  of 
genius  as  a  kind  of  peff  on  which  to  hang  their  own 
tawdry  imbecilities.  His  feeling  on  this  point  was 
not  at  times  unwarrantable ;  but,  like  roost  of  his 
strong  feelings,  was  more  a  matter  of  temper  than 
'Of  judgment.  Whether  the  very  intelligent  editor 
of  these  volumes  has  had  a  fear  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  his  narrative 
constantly  present  with  him,  or  whether  the  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  traced  to  an  innate  modesty  of  his 
own,  we  cannot  venture  to  say ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  think  there  should  h^ve  been  some 
more  adequate  representation  than  is  given  in  this 
publication  of  that  ever-memorable  course  of  public 
affairs  which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  character 
of  Foster's  inner  life  in  his  early  days.  He  was 
not  inobservant  of  those  signs  of  change,  which, 
like  an  alternate  light  and  darkness,  then  came  over 
all  human  aflairs.  Those  changes,  hardly  less  than 
the  cast  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  history,  determined  the  ultimate  complex- 
ion of  his  opinions  and  feelings.  In  this  respect 
these  letters  are  by  no  means  a  sufficient  autobiog- 
raphy, and  what  is  wanting  in  them  might  have 
been  somewhat  more  freely  supplied  by  the  editor, 
without  any  fear  of  passing  beyond  the  line  of  a 
most  scrupulous  humility.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  strict 
accordance  with  Foster's  own  canons,  that  his  bi- 
ographer has  acquitted  himself  thus  modestly ;  and 
if  our  own  estimate  of  his  genius  should  be  some- 
what more  discriminating  than  has  been  usual  in 
nonconformist  literature,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
plead  a  deference  to  the  same  authority.  Foster 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  condemn  the 
language  of  undistinguishing  eulogy,  whether  as 
applied  toliimself  or  to  other  men. 

His  journey  to  Bristol  was,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  1791,  and  in  the  August  of  that  year.    About 


two  years  had  then  passed  ainoe  tho  atsemblifig  of 
the  Sutas-General  in  France,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  In  that  very  month,  the  unhappy  French 
king,  having  made  concession  after  concession,  had 
been  seized  in  an  attempt  fo  escape  from  the  pei^ 
sooal  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  was 
reconducted  to  Paris.  In  little  more  than  twelve 
months  from  that  time,  Louis  was  brought  to  the 
block.  There  was  no  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution  was  not  in  some 
of  its  points  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
privileged  classes  over  Europe  looked  upon  it  with 
horror,  as  menacing  the  destruetion  of  everything 
most  valuable  in  modern  civilization.  Even  the 
unprivileged,  for  the  greater  part,  saw  in  it  a 
strange  and  dreadful  power,  which  seemed  bent  on 
bringing  to  the  dust  nearly  everything  which  men 
had  been  wont  to  regard  as  venerable  and  sacred. 
But  many,  and  those  especially  among  the  more  in- 
telligent and  the  younger  men  of  that  generation, 
hailed  the  onslaught  thns  made  upon  the  old  forms 
of  corruption  and  tyranny,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  mighty  and  ameliorating  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  family,  fiut  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution  came  as  a  god-send  to  the  enemies  of 
human  freedom  and  improvement.  The  timid,  the 
imbecile,  and  the  selfish,  were  soon  agreed  that  the 
evil  of  holding  corruption  in  perpetuity  must  be  far 
less  than  woiSd  be  attendant  on  seeking  its  abate- 
ment by  such  means.  The  cry  everywhere  raised 
was  against  atheism  and  anarchy ;  and  among  the 
dominant  parties  in  the  state,  whether  drunk  or 
sober,  the  watchwords  became  *'  oiur  glorious  con- 
stitution," or,  ''the  altar  and  the  throne!"  Pitt, 
notwithstanding  his  recently  avowed  principles  of 
liberalism,  pla<^  himself  at  the  head  of  this  servile 
reaction ;  and  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the 
multitude  were  found,  through  a  frightfully  long 
interval,  to  be  almost  totally  at  his  bidding.  But 
the  sympathizers  with  the  professed  object  of  the 
great  struggle  in  France  still  remained  a  sturdy 
remnant,  both  in  parliament  and  through  the  coon- 
try;  They  were  not  insensible  to  the  crimes  which 
had  been  perpetrated  in  that  country  in  the  sacred 
name  of  freedom.  They  mourned  over  them — 
loathed  them.  But  Nothing  could  reconcile  them 
to  the  old  abominations  in  the  shape  of  misgovem- 
ment.  The  conflict  thus  originated — between  the 
property  classes,  the  clergy,  and  a  besotted  multi- 
tude, on  the  one  hand ;  against  a  small,  intelligent, 
and  firm-hearted  portion  of  the  community,  bent  on 
working  out  schemes  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, upon  the  other — was  protracted,  envenomed, 
and  disgraced  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers  by 
outrageous  acts  of  tyranny. 

What  happened  at  Birmingham,  when  a  "  church 
and  king"  mob  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  compelled  its  owner  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight,  was  only  a  strong  indication  of  the  feeling 
and  treatment  to  which  Protestant  dissenters,-  even 
the  most  peaceful  of  them,  were  exposed  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Take  the  following  as  a  sample. 
The  extract  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cockin,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Halifax,  by 
his  son  : — 

"  The  em  when  Mr.  Cockin  removed  to  Hali&x 
was  a  time  of  general  soflbring  to  dissenting  minis- 
ters in  large  towns.  Tho  French  revolution  broke 
out  a  little  before,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  AAerwards,  Burke's  Re- 
flections operated  powerfully  on  the  public  mind, 
and  excited  a  strong  indignation  against  all  who 
augured  well  of  its  influenoe  and  its  consequenoes. 
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Tbi  prinoiptl  Ddirnn  fell  upon  dissenten,  and  much 
malignant  industry  waa  employed  to  blast  their 
character.  In  one  town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  over  the 
independent  minister,  who  is  yet  hving,  to  watch 
him,  and  to  prevent  him  doinff  mischief.  At  Mars- 
den  the  late  Rev.  Libanus  Shaw  was  visited  bv  a 
drunken  clergyman  and  a  disorderly  rabble,  with  a 
constable  at  its  head,  who  had  a  magistrate's  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  and  shackles  in  his  pocket.  They 
knew  that  he  was  a  dissenter,  and  therefore  they 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  dangerous  person,  and 
their  errand  was  to  search  his  hoaae  for  seditious 
books  and  papers.  But  they  went  away  disap- 
pointed of  what  they  confidently  expected  to  find. 
Perhaps  no  place  was  more  strongly  infected  with 
the  madness  of  the  times  than  Halifax,  or  suflfered 
more  in  consequence.  Most  of  the  young  men  en- 
rolled themselves  as  volunteers,  and  the  volunteer- 
ing system  had  a  pestilential  efifect  on  their  morals 
ai^  their  circumstances.  It  is  often  said  that  a 
minister  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  Mr. 
Oockin  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  He  aiways  said,  that  whoever  ruled, 
and  whatever  was  their  government,  he  would  live 
in  peaceable  subjection  to  their  authority.  WhUe 
he  left  others  to  take  their  own  way,  for  himself  he 
avowed,  without  either  disguise  or  reserve,  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  But, 
after  all,  his  situation  was  uneasy,  and  not  always 
secure  from  danger.  He  could  not  purge  himself 
from  the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  nor  escape  gross 
insults,  because  he  would  not  join  in  abusing  and 
cursing  the  French.  He  was  vilified  by  name  in 
the  *  Leeds  Intelligencer,'  which  was  then  a  pop- 
ular and  influential  journal;  in  the  *  Orthodox 
Churchman^s  Magazine;'  and  in  a  pamphlet  on 
Democratic  Scheming,  which  was  written  by  a 
clergyman  at  Bradfo^.  The  evil  from  which  he 
sufi^red,  however,  was  not,  peculiar  to  Halifax,  bat 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  common 
to  most  of  his  brethren  who  were  in  public  situa- 
tions."—pp.  190—195. 

The  spirit  of  John  Foster  was  not  of  a  sort  to 
pass  through  an  ordeal  of  this  nature  without  de- 
riving impression  from  it.  His  principles  became 
decidedly  republican.  The  maxims,  temper,  and 
conduct  of  the  tory  and  high'church  parties  in  those 
times  became  the  object  of  his  fixed  and  deep  aver- 
sion. In  the  spirit  and  policy  of  those  parties  he 
saw  the  great  antagonism  of  everything  just,  hu- 
mane and  Christian.  These  ncnions  anid  feelings 
were  somewhat  modified  by  him,  but  their  sub- 
stance alwajTS  remained. 

Bristol,  when  it  first  became  known  to  Foster, 
was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  Its  maritime 
enterprise  and  its  general  traffic  were  great ;  and 
its  patronage  of  science  and  literature  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  was  such  as  to  connect  it 
largely  with  the  early  history  of  such  men  as  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Hall. 
Foster's  stay  in  the  academy  there  did  not  exceed 
twelve  months ;  and,  if  we  ma?  believe  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  he  ^  made  small  proffress 
during  that  time.  Writing  to  Mr.  Honefall,  he 
•ays:— 

'*  You  say  I  must  do  something  great  in  the 
preachmg  line  when  I  oome  into  Yorkshire.  Let 
not  my  Yorkshire  friends  expect  too  much.  Prob- 
ably there  never  was  a  more  indolent  student  at 
this  or  any  other  academy.  I  know  but  very  little 
more  of  learning  or  anything  else  than  when  I  left 
you.    I  have  b^n  a  tnfler  aOl  my  life  to  this  hour. 


When  I  ^all  reform  God  only  knows.  '  I  tm  con*' 
stantly  vmhioff  and  intending  it;  but  my  wishes 
aAd  intentions  have  thus  far  displayed  in  a  striking 
degree  the  imbecility  of  human  nature.  To-moi- 
row  is  still  the  time  when  this  unhappy  ^stem  of 
conduct  shall  be  rectified." — i.,  p.  30. 

We  are  willing  to  hope  something  better  as  to 
the  result  of  our  student's  bookish  occupations  and 
social  intercourse  while  at  Bristol,  than  tnis  gloomy 
report  would  seem  to  warrant ;  but  many  are  the 
complaints  subsequently  made  as  to  the  uveterate 
and  roost  unfortunate  habit  of  indolent,  desultory, 
musing  vairrancy  into  which  his  mind  was  disposed 
to  fiill.  His  first  preaching  engagement  afier  leav- 
ing the  academy  was  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
place  of  worship  was  an  ancient  room  caUed  Tuthill- 
stairs.  It  was  not  large  enough  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred persons;  and  during  Mr.  Foster's  visit  was 
never  full.  But  of  a  portion  of  this  small  auditory, 
the  preacher  writes  to  his  friend  Horsefall  as  fol- 
k>ws:— 

*'  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit  of  looking 
too  much  on  the  right  hand  side  of  our  meetine. 
'T  is  on  account  of  about  half  a  dozen  fusible  fd- 
lows  who  sit  together  there.  I  cannot  keep  myself 
from  looking  at  them.  I  sometimes  alnwst  mrget 
that  I  have  any  other  auditors.  They  have  so 
many  significant  looks,  pay  such  a  particular  and 
minute  attention,  and  so  instantaneously  catch  any- 
thing curious,  that  they  become  a  kind  of  mirror  m 
which  the  preacher  may  see  himself.  Sometimes, 
whether  you  will  believe  it  or  not,  I  say  humorous 
things.  Some  of  these  men  instantly  perceive  it, 
and  smile ;  I,  observing,  am  almost  betrayed  into 
a  smile  myself." — i.,  p.  33. 

Nothing  of  moment  is  recorded  durinff  the  three 
months  spent  by  our  young  preacher  at  Newcastle, 
save  that  his  mind  continued  to  be  given  to  rambling 
much  more  than  to  labor,  and  that  his  habits  were 
tending  fast  to  qualify  him  for  a  hermitage  rather 
than  a  pastorate.  The  following  picture  is  much 
too  good  to  be  passed  over : 

'*  A  correspondent  of  genius  and  observation 
might  give  you  an  amusing  account  of  Newcastle, 
but  such  qualifications  are  but  in  a  small  degree 
mine.  The  town  is  an  immense  irregular  mass  of 
houses.  There  are  a  few  fine  uniform  streets,  but 
the  greater  number  exhibit  an  awkward  succession 
of  handsome  and  wretched  buildings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town,  as  being  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
IS  dirty  in  an  odious  degree.  It  contains  thousands 
of  wretched  beings,  not  one  of  whom  can  be  beheld 
without  pity  or  disgust.  The  general  characteristic 
f>f  the  inhabitanto  seems  to  be  a  certain  roughness 
expressive  at  once  of  ignorance  and  insensibility. 
I  know  little  of  the  dissenters  in  general.  I  was 
one  evening  lately  much  amused  at  the  Presbyteriaa 
or  Scotch  meeting,  by  the  stupidity  of  their  psalms, 
the  grimace  of  the  clerk,  the  perfect  insignificance 
of  the  parson,  and  the  silly,  unmeaning  attention  of 
a  numerous  auditory.  But  our  meeting  for  ampli- 
tude and  elegance !  I  believe  you  never  saw  its 
equal.     It  is  to  be  sure  considerably  larger  than 

four  lower  school,  but  then  so  black  and  so  dark ! 
t  looks  just  like  a  coojurinff  room,  and  accordingly 
the  ceiling  is  all  covered  with  curious  antique  figures 
to  aid  the  magic.  That  thing  which  they  call  a 
pulpit,  is  as  black  as  a  chimney,  and,  inde^,  there 
IS  a  chimney-piece  and  a  very  large  old  fire  case 
behind  it.  There  is  nothing  by  which  the  door  of 
this  same  pulpit  can  be  fastened,  so  that  it  remains 
partly  open,  as  if  to  invite  some  good  person  or  other  ^ 
to  assbt  you  when  you  are  in  straits.    My  friend 
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Pero,  who  I  have  mentioned  before,  (his  dog,)  did 
me  the  honor  one  Sunday  to  attempt  to  enter,  bnt 
from  some  prudential  notion  I  suppose,  I  signified 
my  will  to  the  oontrar^  by  pulling  to  the  door,  and 
he  fery  modestly  retired.  Yet  I  like  this  pulpit 
mightily,  'tis  so  mueh  the  reverse  of  that  odious 
priestly  pomp  which  insults  your  eyes  in  many 
places.  I  hate  priestly  consequence  and  ecclesias- 
tical formalities.  When  I  order  a  new  coat  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  black."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  50—52. 

From  Newcastle,  Foster  proceeded,  in  1703,  to 
become  preacher  to  a  small  Baptist  society  in  Swift's 
Alley,  Dublin ;  and  he  remained  in  Ireland  three 
years.  Of  those  years  in  his  history  we  know 
scarcely  anything,  heyond  the  little  which  he  has 
himself  recorded.  He  preached  a  month  at  Cork 
with  some  acceptance,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  society  to  which  he  was  introduced  in  that  city. 
But  nothing,  he  assures  ns,  could  be  less  interesting 
than  the  group  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  to  preach 
'  in  Dublin.  It  consisted  of  a  few  rich  and  worldly 
people,  and  of  a  few  from  the  poorest  class,  wholly 
destitote  of  intelligence.  In  Swift's  Alley,  the 
preacher  nodded,  and  the  people  did  the  same. 
••  The  congregation,"  says  Foster,  **  was  very 
small  when  I  commenced,  and  almost  nothing  when 
I  voluntarily  dosed." 

*'  After  an  interval  of  several  months  spent  in 
Yoricshire,"  he  writes,  '*  I  returned  to  Dublin,  to 
make  an  experiment  on  a  classical  and  mathematical 
school.  The  success  did  not  encourage  me  to 
proeeeote  it  mote  than  eight  or  nine  months.  I 
remained  in  Dublin  several  months  after  its  relin- 
quishment. I  attended  as  a  hearer  in  Swift's 
Alley,  when  there  was  service,  but  had  little  more 
connexion  with  the  people  than  if  I  had  never  seen 
them  before. 

*'  During  my  last  residence  in  Dublin  my  con- 
nexion with  Tiolent  democrats,  and  my  share  in 
forming  a  society  under  the  denomination  of  Sons 
of  Brutus,  exposed  me  at  one  period  to  the  immi- 
nent danger,  or  at  least  the  expectation,  of  chains 
and  a  dungeon. 

"  It  is  now  a  great  while  (1796)  since  I  changed, 
Tery  properly,  Uie  clerical  habit  for  a  second  edi- 
tion of  tail  and  colored  clothes,  and  in  this  guise  I 
have  preached  at  several  places  since  I  returned  to 
England ;  but  I  have  not  preached  at  all  lately. 
Yet  after  all  I  extremely  regret  that  I  am  not 
employed  in  preaching. 

**  That  denomination  of  people  with  which  I  have 
been  conversant,  have  stronger  causes  of  exception 
than  the  color  of  a  waistcoat — my  opinions  have 
suffered  some  alteration.  I  have  discarded,  for 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments.  I 
can  avow  no  opinion  on  the  peculiar  points  of  Cal- 
Tinism,  for  I  hare  none,  nor  see  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  one.  I  am  no  Sodnian,  but 
I  am  in  doubt  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  doc- 
trines, not  without  some  inclination  to  the  latter. 
It  is  a  subject  for  deliberate,  perhaps  long,  investi- 
gation, and  I  feel  a  sincerity  which  assures  me  that 
the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  safe.  In 
this  state  of  thought  and  feeling,  I  have  just  written 
to  Mr.  David,  of  Frome,  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether  there  be  within  his  sphere  of  acquaintance 
an  Arian  eon^gation  in  want  of  a  preacher, 
expressing  to  him,  however,  that  my  preference  of 
such  a  congregation  does  not  arise  from  a  conclusive 
coincidence  of  opinion,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
there  only  I  can  find  the  candor  and  scope  which  I 
desire."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  38—41. 


Foster,  in  addition  to  this  unsettled  state  of  hii 
opinions,  his  recluse  habits,  and  his  peculiar  style  of 
preaching,  had  adopted  notions  cooceming  chorches 
which  exhibited  them  as  organizations  always  tend* 
ing  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  His  own  mind  did 
not  harmonize  with  any  fellowship  so  general,  and 
his  feeling  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  beside,' gave 
law  to  his  judgment.  On  the  whole,  it  can  occa- 
sion little  suq)rise  that  he  failed  to  obtain  a  home 
as  a  pastor,  either  at  Newcastle,  or  in  Dublin.  Bnt 
parly  in  1707,  he  became  the  minister  of  a  genera! 
Baptist  chnreh  in  Chichester.  He  retained  this 
office  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  this  interval 
in  his  history  is  marked  moch  more  decidedly  than 
an^  previous  period  by  the  signs  both  of  mental  and 
spiritual  orogress.  fie  generally  preached  three 
times  00  the  Sunday.  But  the  congregation  con- 
tinued as  he  found  it,  in  a  rery  low  and  formal 
state,  and  soon  after  his  removal  it  became  extinct, 
and  the  place  of  worship  was  closed.  There  is  a 
walk  near  the  town  which  is  still  known  by  his 
name ;  **  but  his  most  fiivorite  resort  for  meditation 
was  the  chapel,  where  the  well-worn  bricks  of  the 
aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary  pacings 
to  and  fro  by  nnoonlight."  His  letters  written  while 
in  Chichester,  are  many  of  them  deeply  interesting, 
evindng  a  much  more  settled  creed,  and  a  stronger 
religious  feeling. 

From  Chichester  Foster  remored  to  Battersea, 
and  resided  for  a  while  with  his  fnend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hughes.  During  this  short  period,  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  preaching  in  the  villages  of 
Surrey,  in  connexion  with  the  Surrey  mission.  But 
his  great  improvement,  he  tells  us,  by  reason  of  this 
association  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  with  the  persons 
to  whom  Mr.  Hughes  Introduced  him,  was  *Mn 
respect  of  manners,  conversation,  habits,  deport- 
ment, &c."  On  this  subject  his  biographer  has 
spoken  : 

«  Up  to  the  period  of  leaving  Chichester,  Foster's 
interooarse  with  cultivated  persons  had  been  Tery  • 
limited.  But  on  his  removal  to  Battersea,  andlBoon 
after  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  several  individuals  of  refined  taste,  and 
superior  intelligence.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  knew 
him,  that  his  manners  were  yivaeious,  and  his  soci- 
ety in  a  high  degree  captivating;  his  conversation 
was  afdent,  intellectual,  and  imaginative,  with  no 
faint  coloring  of  the  romantic.  His  ootwaH  appear- 
ance was  not  thought  by  him  so  unworthy  of  care 
as  in  later  life  he  looked  upon  snch  matters,  in 
relation  to  himself  especially." — Vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

In  1800,  Foster  removed  to  the  village  of  Down- 
end,  about  fiye  miles  from  Bristol,  where  he 
became  preacher  at  a  small  chapel,  erected  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  the  pa»- 
tor  of  the  Baptist  chureh  assembling  in  Broadmead, 
Bristol.  The  year  following,  Foster  visited  his 
native  place  for  the  second  and  last  time.  Bnt  we 
learn  that  *'  with  the  exception  of  a  wild  solitary 
vale  or  two,"  he  folt  little  pleasure  in  *'  retreading 
the  andent  yestiges."  Everything  seemed  to  have 
become  the  memento  of  change,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  escape  ft^m  the  melancholy  thus 

luoed.  What  man  can  have  yisited  his  birth- 
place after  long  absence,  and  not  know  what  this 
means ! 

Downend,  however,  was  a  sorry  region  to  dwell 
in  after  the  vale  of  Todmorden.  It  is  a  flat  ndgh- 
horhood,  with  black  roads,  and  much  more  valuable 
for  its  coal-pits  than  for  its  agricnlture.  It  could 
never  have  possessed  any  recommendatioo  to  Foster, 
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,  i  from  two  or  three  retpectable  fiunilieB  who 
chanced  to  xeaide  there,  and  from  its  nearaeas  to 
Bristol. 

la  1804,  Foster  was  invited  to  beconie  a  minister 
of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Frame.  This  inyitation 
was  given  chie^  through  the  strong  reoommenda^ 
tion  of  Robert  Hall.  But  in  Frome,  as  everywhere 
•Ise,  Foster  was  doomed  to  preach  to  a  congrega 
lion  in  a  low  state,  and  one  which  hardly  admitted 
of  any  speedy  improvement.  The  town  of  Frome 
had  little  to  commend  it.  It  resembles  the  contents 
of  a  stone-cart  discharged  into  a  pit.  To  Foster  it 
was  sadly  disagreeable ;  and  we  wonder  not  that  it 
should  have  been  so.  Its  neighborhood,  however, 
has  its  beauties,  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  in 
search  of  them:  but  Foster  was  so  closely  and 
anxiously  employed  during  his  stay  there,  as  to  be 
little  disposed  to  make  such  excursions.  It  was 
soon  afler  his  settlement  in  Frome  that  he  published 
his  memorable  Essays.  In  1806,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  was  subsequently  much  occupied  as  a 
writer  in  the  ''  Eclectic  Review.''  In  1807,  he  con- 
tributed thirteen  articles  to  that  journal.  His  mar- 
riage took  place  in  May,  1808,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  acquaintance  of  seven 
years,  and  a  courtship  of  five. 

Mrs.  Foster,  while  known  as  Miss  Maria  Snooke, 
resided  at  Bourton-on-the- Water,  and  Foster  chose 
his  home  in  that  viUage  during  the  nine  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  marriage.  During  those  years  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  as  a  contributor  to  the  *'  Eclec- 
tic," and  m  preaching  on  Sundavs  in  the  adjacent 
towns  and  villages.  While  at  Bourton  he  lost  his 
parents,  and  became  himself  a  father.  In  1817  he 
resumed  his  charge  for  a  while  at  Downend.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  that  his  practice  for  some 
Tears  past  as  a  village  preacher,  would  be  found  to 
have  qualified  him  for  preaching  with  more  accept- 
ance to  the  rustic  portion  of  his  auditory  at  Down- 
snd  than  when  his  former  experiments  were  made 
Ihere.  But  a  few  months  sufficed  to  convince  him 
of  hii  mistake.  His  next,  and  last  place  of  abode, 
was  Supleton,  a  genteel  and  remarkably  quiet  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  from  Bristol. 

Subsequently  to  this  last  removal,  Foster  wrpte 
little  for  the  periodical  press.  The  affairs  of  the 
Baptist  seademy,  and  tne  controversy  respecting 
the  Serampore  mission,  engaged  much  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  of  his  chief  literary  labors,  we  have  the 
fruit  in  his*'  Missionary  Discourse,"  his  <*  Essay  on 
the  Evil  of  Popular  Ignorance,"  his  <*  Introduction 
to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,"  and 
in  his  *'  Letters"  published  in  the  **  Morning  Chron- 
icle." These  publications,  together  with  his  vol- 
ume of  essays,  his  collected  reviews,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  before  us,  constitute  his  works 
— «11  at  least  that  are  at  present  published  in  an 
authentic  form,  or  that  are  likely  to  throw  any 
material  light  upon  his  outward^  or  his  mental 
history. 

In  1896  Mr.  Foster  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
•on,  an  amiable  and  pious  youth,  in  the  sixteenth 
Tear  of  his  age.  Six  years  later  he  was  berefl  of 
Mrs.  Foster.  These  events,  and  the  decease  of  so 
many  of  his  early  friends,  whose  place  he  had  no 
disposition  to  supply  by  new  acquaintance,  threw  a 
gloomy  shadow  over  his  remaining  days.  For 
some  years  before  his  death,  his  weakness,  and 
particularly  the  great  failure  of  his  si^ht  and  mem- 
ory, had  render^  all  literary  labor  impracticable. 
Of  that  event,  which  Look  place  in  his  own  house 
in  Stapleton,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  there  was 
liUle  to  record.     It  came   almost  without  pain. 


las 

His  mind  was  calm,  resigned,  and  oonfidin^^-ftil 
of  those  solemn  but  hopeful  thoughts,  which  be- 
came the  closing  scene  of  such  a  life. 

When  Foster  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  h« 
questioned  himself  afler  this  wise — **  Have  1  m 
much  origmality  as  I  suppose  myself  to  have  t  The 
question  arises  from  the  reflection  that  very  few 
original  plans  of  action  or  enterprise  ever  occurred 
to  my  thoughts." — (i.,  108.)  About  the  same 
date,  he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  journal, 
suggested  by  his  having  been  several  times  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hall — **The  question  that  leads 
most  directly  to  the  true  estimate  of  a  man's  talents 
is  this — How  much  of  new  would  prove  to  be 
gained  to  the  region  of  truth,  by  the  assemblage  of 
all  that  his  mind  has  contributed?  The  highest 
order  of  talent  is  certainly  the  power  of  revelation 
—the  power  of  imparting  new  propositions  of  im- 
portant truth  :  inspiration,  therefore,  while  it  con- 
tinued in  a  given  mind,  might  be  cailled  the  para- 
mount talent.  The  second  order  of  talent  is  per- 
haps the  power  of  development — the  power  of  dis- 
closing the  reasons  and  proofs  of  principles,  and  the 
causes  of  facts.  The  third  order  of  talent  perhaps 
is  the  power  of  application — the  power  of  adapting 
truth  to  effect." — (i.,  216.)  From  many  passages 
now  printed  from  the  pen  of  Foster,  and  from 
passages  still  stronger  to  the  same  effect  which 
we  have  seen  in  manuscript,  we  conclude  that 
Foster  would  have  described  Hall  as  being  most 
powerful  in  what  he  has  designated  as  the  *'  third 
order  of  talent,"  as  possessing  his  next  degree  of 
power  in  the  second  order,  and  as  least  powerful  in 
the  first.  And  we  feel  obliged  to  admit  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  this  judgment.  The  extra- 
ordinary talent  of  Robert  Hall  was  not  that  which 
discovere  truth,  nor  that  which  profoundly  investi- 
gates its  reasons  or  its  causes ;  but  that  which  pre- 
sents and  applies  it  with  clearness,  and  with  singu- 
lar beauty  and  effect.  Not  that  Hall  should  be 
accounted  deficient  in  the  power  of  investigation 
and  analjTsis ;  on  the  contrary,  few  men  ever  saw  a 
topic  more  distinctly,  in  its  parts,  in  its  causes,  and 
its  consequences.  In  general,  his  mind  came  in 
upon  this  subject — if  we  may  so  speak — with  the 
authority  of  a  field-marshal,  calling  the  stragglers, 
and  the  broken  sections  to  their  places,  and  impart- 
ing relation,  order,  and  unity  to  the  whole,  with  an 
admirable  skill  and  promptitude.  If  he  failed',  it 
was  in  the  wantofcomprenensiveness,  not  as  over- 
looking the  distinctness  of  the  parts  which  wer» 
really  before  him,  but  as  not  seeing  the  subject  in 
entureness,  and  thus  leaving  his  conclusion  in  con- 
sequence more  open  to  objection  than  he  supposed- 
In  any  other  man,  his  faculty,  even  in  this  respect, 
would  have  been  extraordinary;  if  it  bo  not  so 
spoken  of  in  him,  it  is  because  he  possessed 
another  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

In  no  respect  was  the  mind  of  Foster  so  much . 
distinguished  from  the  mind  of  Hall  as  on  this  one 
point.  Hence  it  happened,  that  originality,  which 
was  the  strength  of  Foster,  can  hardly  be  said  ts 
have  been  a  matter  of  effort,  and  certainly  was  no^ 
matter  of  pretension  with  Hall.  The  aim  of  Rob- 
ert Hall,  through  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,. 
was  to  establish,  to  commend,  and  to  diffuse  the 
received  truth,  in  the  best  possible  form,  and  with 
the  bestpossible  accompaniments.  To  a  mind  like 
that  of  Foster,  the  more  fervid  genius  of  Hall  must, 
often  have  appeared  as  much  too  eager  to  give  en- 
thronement to  its  applauded  dogma,  and  as  not  by 
any  means  suspicious  enough  in  the  examination  of.  ^ 
its  credentials.    The  great  essayist  would  feel  di»-^ 
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poeed  to  ask  many  questions,  and  to  indnlge  in 
many  discriminations,  while  the  great  orator  would 
see  no  occasion  for  submitting  to  the  one  kind  of 
knpediment  or  the  other.  The  one  always  wrote 
in  the  manner  of  the  preacher — the  other  always 
preached  in  the  manner  of  the  writer.  The  one, 
accordingly,  would  not  suffer  his  course  to  be  hin- 
dered by  attending  to  subsidiary  points,  which, 
in  his  own  judgment,  did  not  affect  the  main  ques- 
tions ;  the  other  took  the  greater  questions  and  the 
less  within  his  ample  ranffe,  and  knew  nothine^f 
jest  until  he  had  equally  disposed  of  them  all.  The 
•ne  challenged  the  cultivate,  but  stiU  the  popular, 
thinking  and  sentiment  in  his  favor ;  the  other 
made  no  such  appeals,  but  seemed  to  fall  back,  as 
if  in  sullen  pride,  on  the  pure  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  calmly  left  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  intellectual 
to  do  its  worst.  The  more  popular  effect  might 
satisfy  the  one,  but  that  was  nur  from  being  suffi- 
cient to  give  contentment  to  the  other. 

It  was  not  possible  that  an  intellect  of  such 
power  as  that  of  Foster,  when  taking  such  a  direc- 
tion, should  fail  of  originality.  It  was  an  intellect 
which  travelled  further  than  that  of  other  men,  and 
it  would  of  necessity  see  more.  It  plunged  to  a 
deeper  bed,  and  would  fix  its  eye  on  wonders  to 
which  men  of  ordinary  power  could  not  reach. 
The  surface  of  things  might  be  beautiful,  but  the 
mind  of  which  we  speak  coveted  the  whole  beauty 
—the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior,  the  beauty 
beneath  as  well  as  above.  It  was  a  mind  bent  upon 
knowing  all  the  knowable.  It  was  ever  moved  by 
the  persuasion  that  there  is  a  reason  and  a  harmony 
ki  all  things,  and  it  was  intent  on  eliciting  those  se- 
cret forms  of  the  beautiful  wherever  that  should  be 
found  possible.  Foster  did  not  need  to  be  assured 
that  there  are  barriers  which  the  human  spirit  may 
not  pass ;  but  he  was  not  always  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  those  barriers  were  so  near  as  priests  and 
people,  in  their  indolence  or  credulity,  were  pleased 
to  suppose.  He  was  convinced  that  tnere  were  more 
distinct,  more  profound,  and  sometimes  &r  other 
yiews  than  the  popular  to  be  attained  on  most  sub- 
jects, and  he  sought  to  attain  to  them.  His  strong 
individuality,  which  gave  so  much  isolation  to  his 
mind,  even  from  his  childhood,  naturally  led  him  to 
such  conclusions,  and  prompted  him  to  such  ef- 
fort. Take  the  following  passage  as  indicating 
the  strong  mystic  or  gnostic  kind  of  feeling  which 
bounded  in  him  in  the  seasons  of  his  deeper  thought- 
fulness.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  language 
is  from  a  young  man — ^a  man  of  thirty. 

"  I  want  to  abstract  and  absorb  into  my  soul  the 
cnblime  mysticism  that  pervades  all  nature,  but  I 
cannot.  I  look  on  all  the  vast  scene  as  I  should  on 
a  column  sculptured  with  ancient  hieroglyphics, 
saying  *  there  is  significance  there,'  and  despairing 
to  read.  At  every  turn  it  is  as  if  I  met  a  ghost 
cf  solemn,  mysterious,  and  undefinable  aspect ;  but 
while  I  attempt  to  arrest  it,  to  ask  it  the  veiled  se- 
crets of  the  world,  it  vanishes.  The  world  is  to 
me  what  a  beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  woman  would  be ; 
I  can  see  the  fair  features,  but  there  is  no  language 
to  send  forth  and  impart  to  me  the  element  of 
Boul."— Vol.  i.,  p.  175. 

From  this  characteristic  tendency,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  his  comm)sitions  always  appear  like 
those  of  a  man,  who,  oefore  committing  himself  to 
the  act  of  writing,  has  meditated  on  the  substance 
of  his  theme  until  it  has  not  only  waxed  brighter  and 
1](righter  under  his  gaze,  but  until  the  suggestive 
thoughts  teeming  from  it  have  formed  a  rich  halo 
about  it;  and  who  commonly  finds  himself  constrained 


to  linger  for  a  while  in  this  outer  circle  of  matetial 
for  reflection,  before  coming  immediately  to  the 
central  matter  from  which  itlias  emanated. 

Enough  is  before  ns  in  these  volumes  to  show, 
that  Foster,  like  Arehbishop  Whatelv,  was  mote 
a  man  of  thou^t  than  a  man  of  reading.  Many 
of  the  speculations,  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  novelties,  had  been  the  property  of  a 
long  succession  of  thinkers  before  him ;  but  it  m 
haidly  to  be  doubted,  that  we  owe  many  an  origi- 
nal mode  of  setting  forth  and  of  illustrating  these 
conceptions,  and  many  a  conception  original  in 
itself,  to  the  fact  that  Foster,  vrith  all  his  book- 
bujTing,  and  with  all  his  vows  as  to  the  reading  to 
which  he  would  apply  himself,  was  not  really  a 
man  of  books,  but  fdmost  entirely  a  man  of  reac- 
tion. If  he  could  have  been  brought  to  read  syste- 
matically and  largely  on  any  subject,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  he  would  so  have  done  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  so  cognate  to  his  ehane- 
teristic  tendencies,  and  so  necessary  to  an  adequate 
treatment  of  many  of  the  questions  in  which  he  feh 
an  intense  interest.  But  so  late  as  the  year  in 
which  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  essays  he 
thus  writes — 

'<  My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intelleetual 
philosophy,  and  of  all  metaphysical  reading,  I  ex- 
ceedingly deplore.  Whatever  of  this  kind  appean 
in  these  letters  is  from  my  own  observation  and  re- 
flection, much  more  than  from  any  other  resource. 
But  everything  belonging  to  abs^action  has  cost 
me  inconceivable  labor,  and  many  passages  which 
even  now  may  not  appear  very  perspicuous,  or  not 
perhaps  even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  labored 
forms  of  the  ideas.  I  like  my  mind  for  its  necessity 
of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  subject,  but  at 
the  same  time  this  is,  without  more  knowledge  and 
discipline,  extremely  inconvenient,  and  sometimes 
the  work  is  done  very  awkwardly  and  erroneous- 
ly/'—Vol.  i.,  p.  309. 

Four  years  later  he  adds—"  Among  books  I  > 
am  muddling  on  in  a  poor  way.  Many  of  them  I 
never  look  into ;  some  of  them,  when  I  do  look 
into,  I  cannot  understand  (per  ex.  Cudworth, 
Locke,  Hume,  &c.)  The  bits  and  sections  I  read 
without  order  in  others,  I  utterly  forget,  and,  in 
short,  but  for  the  name  and  notion  of  the  thing,  I 
might  neariy  as  well  have  no  books  at  all,  ex- 
cepting, indeed,  those  with  pictures  in,  which  I 
find  nearer  my  taste  and  capacity." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
408. 

It  was  some  years  subsequent  to  the  time  when 
these  sentences  were  penned,  that  we  frequently  met 
Foster,  and  his  conversation  was  generally  such  as  to 
convey  the  impression  to  our  mind,  with  regard  to 
his  metaphysical,  and  even  his  general  reading, 
which  is  sufliciently  indicated  in  these  passages. 
To  science  proper  he  never  made  any  pretension. 
Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  reading  and  ac- 
quirements of  Foster  as  limited,  we  shall  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  these  things  comparatively — 
considered  as  the  reading  and  acquisitions  of  such  a 
man.  In  these  respects  we  scarcely  need  say  that 
Hall  was  immensely  his  superior.  Hall  was  well 
read  as  a  metaphysician,  and  his  general  reading, 
though  considerably  defective  in  some  departments, 
was,  on  the  whole,  of  large  extent.  On  no  point, 
perhaps,  was  the  deficiency  of  Hall  more  observaUe 
in  this  respect  than  on  the  subject  of  English  his- 
toiT.  We  remember  to  have  heard  him  say-— 
— Christian,  puritan,  and  whig-radical  as  he  was 
—that  he  did  not  see  the  need  of  any  Wtor  historr 
of  England  than  would  be  found  in  the  Ttdumea  cf « 
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be  W8B  untidy  more  at  home,  as  he  ststes,  with 
books  which  had  pictures  in  them,  than  with  ahnost 
any  other  kind  of  books— the  books  intended,  hew> 
OTor,  being  volumes  of  travels  and  antiquities,  ii»- 
doding  just  so  mnch  of  the  Hterary  as  snffioed  to 
render  the  pictorial  instmctive  andsoggestxre.  He 
owed  to  the  world-volume,  ever  open  before  him, 
more  than  to  all  other  volumes ;  and  other  books 
were  congenial  to  him  the  more  they  resembled 
that  favorite  one,  placing  him  amidst  living  men 
and  visible  nature  over  tire  widest  possible  surface. 
It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  read  about  the 
distant  and  the  past ;  he  must  see  them ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  oonld  so  do,  thej^  became  available 
material  to  his  mind.  Thus  aided,  ho  could  live 
amidst  the  wondeis  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  or 
upon  the  soil  of  old  Greeoe,  or  could  face  the  snows 
of  the  North  Pole  with  the  modem  voyager.  In 
this  sort  of  reading  few  men  had  kept  pace  with 
him.  His  expenditure  to  gratify  his  taste  in  this 
way  exceeded  his  means,  and  subjected  him  to  some 
conscientious  inquietude  in  his  later  days,  though, 
when  cautioned  about  the  excess  by  hii  friends,  he 
generally  had  his  strong  arguments  ready  to  prow 
that  it  was  no  excess  at  aJl— or  to  show  that,  if  it 
were,  it  was  the  excess  of  a  wise  man,  whilemany 
of  the  extravagances  of  his  censors  could  not  be 
brought  under  so  honorable  a  desor^rtion. 

If  we  were  required  to  submit  to  our  readen,  ac- 
cording to  Foster's  own  role  of  judgment  in  such 
cases,  all  the  new  truth,  which  we  believe  him  to 
have  added  to  our  previous  truth,  in  the  shape  of 
**  distinct  proportions,"  we  confees  that  we  should 
feel  the  task  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty.  Much, 
as  we  have  intimated,  was  new  to  Foster,  which 
was  not  new  to  the  more  learned  of  his  readers; 
and  it  must  be  conceded,  that  when  his  thinking 
bears  the  impress  of  oriprinality  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, we  do  not  find  in  it  the  great  distinct  propo- 
sitions which  promise  to  impregnate  the  future,  and 
to  become  watchwords  in  after  generataoos.  His 
manner  of  thinking,  and  his  manner  of  writinff  which 
was  moulded  by  it,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  admit  of 
such  simplicity  snd  alertness  of  appUoation.  His 
thoughts  are  presented  to  us  in  forms,  and  with  ao- 
companiments,  much  too  huge  and  compheated  to 
be  susceptible  of  any  such  use,  in  the  state  in  which 
he  has  left  them.  But  we  may  say  of  Foster  as 
we  say  of  Bacon — if  he  has  not  been  himself  a  great 
discoverer,  he  has  done  much  to  pot  othere  into  the 
way  of  attaining  to  sueh  distinction.  The  electric 
words  which  vibrate  through  the  heart  of  nations, 
or  the  simple  but  grand  principles  of  action  by  which 
good  and  brave  men  work  wondeis,  were  not  likely 
to  be  announced  by  him ;  but  his  thoughts  abound 
with  the  elements  from  whush  such  instruments  of 
power  may  be  wrought  up,  and  from  which  they 
will  be  wrought  up,  by  the  mora  adroit  spirits  to 
come  after  him.  To  exhibit  the  old  truth  in  new 
aspects,  is  to  exhibit  it  in  new  affinities  and  in  new 
relations,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  stepping-etone  to 
the  absolutely  new.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  strict- 
ly in  this  wav  that  Faster  has  done  his  great  service 
to  the  churoh  and  to  society.  His  mind  followed 
out  the  old  truth  so  thoroughly  ss  to  be  ever  oon- 
vetging  upon  the  new ;  and  if,  like  another  Colum- 
bus, he  has  not  explored  the  strange  region  very 
largely,  he  has  often  indicated  clearly  enough  what 
other  men  might  accomplish.  Let  any  man  look  to 
the  style  of  thinking  and  writing  among  us  in  rela- 
tion to  evangehcal  truth  before  the  appearance  of 
Fteer^s  Essays  and  ainee,  and  while  many  eaoaes 
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ha;ve  no  doubt  eontiibated  to  the  healthy  change,  it 
surdy  is  not  the  least  of  those  causes  that  we  see 
in  the  vrritings  of  this  author — writings  in  which 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  defectiveness^ 
one-sidedness,  and  of  truth  pushed  mischievously 
far,  but  where  the  reasoning  is  in  general  so  char- 
acterised by  analytic  power,  comprehensiveness,  ai^ 
boldness,  as  to  have  come  like  a  mission  of  light  on  a 
host  of  intelligent  spirits  within  the  last  forty  yean. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Foster's  analytical  power 
— a  power  hardly  sepaimble  from  some  of  the  other 
forms  of  power  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The 
mind,  anxious  to  attain  to  a  real  knowledge  of  things, 
is  naturally  prompted  to  resolve  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  their  elements.  The  power  to  analyze,  and 
the  power  to  know,  are  felt  to  be  the  same  thing. 
With  physical  and  chemical  analysis,  indeed,  Fos- 
ter was  little  conversant,  but  on  ethical  and  reli- 
gious subjects  he  followed  this  course  with  a  vigor 
which  at  times  laid  bare  a  frightful  amount  of  mor- 
bid anatomy.  No  intelligent  man  can  be  acquainted 
with  the  writines  of  Foster  without  observing  that 
to  detect  the  fiuse  and  the  corrupt  was  the  kind  of 
service  to  which  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  as  espe- 
cially commissioned.  Imbecility  and  depravity  were 
about  him  in  forms  so  manifold  and  so  extended,  as 
to  seem  to  leave  little  room  for  anything  beside ; 
and  he  evidently  was  inclined  to  think,  that  in  a 
world  in  which  M\y  and  evil  are  so  dominant,  war 
against  these  things  should  be  regarded  ss  the  great 
doty.  Little  acquainted  as  he  was  with  mental 
philosophy,  as  it  is  expounded  and  systematized  in 
books,  he  was  a  close  student  of  mental  processes 
in  his  own  case,  and  a  close  observer  of  them  in 
other  men.  Very  few  men,  even  among  professed 
metaphysicians,  have  made  greater  effort  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  human  spirit  is  made  of,  and  how  it 
works ;  and  few  have  seen  so  far  by  their  own  on- 
akled  virion  into  that  chamber  of  imagery.  Small 
as  may  have  been  his  attention  to  the  technical 
forms  of  logic,  and  even*  to  moral  science  considered 
ss  a  science,  it  is  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand 
that  he  sepsrates  between  the  nDaoious  in  reason- 
ing and  the  sound,  and  between  the  seeming  in 
morals  snd  the  real.  Rarely  does  he  seem  to  be  so 
much  at  home  as  when  spoiling  the  game  of  conven- 
tional hollowness  and  selfishness,  by  stripping  ofiT 
from  them  the  garb  of  precise  virtue  or  extraordina- 
ry piety  so  often  assonied  by  them.  Politicians  and 
rebgionists,  of  all  classes,  &11,  in  their  turn,  under 
this  rigid  scrutiny  and  censorship.  It  is  in  diis  ex- 
amination— ^in  this  aseortmg  or  human  thoughts, 
passions,  and  motives — ^that  we  meet  with  the 
atrongest  indications  of  Foster's  originality  and 
power.  But  while  hia  labors  in  this  department 
conduced  eminently  to  those  peat  moral  results 
which  it  was  so  much  his  solicitude  to  promote— it 
is  here,  where  we  find  his  greatest  excellencies,  that 
we  also  find  his  greatest  faults. 

We  have  said  that  Foster  was  mnch  more  dis- 
posed to  conoero  himself  with  human  nature  in  the 
views  of  it  which  called  for  rebuke  and  correction, 
than  in  the  views  which  present  it  as  still  including 
much  that  should  be  applauded  and  strengthened. 
And  we  must  not  hesiute  to  say,  that  we  regard 
this  tendency  as  an  unhappy  one— unhappy  as  re- 
gards the  suDJect  of  it,  and  not  less  so  ss  regards 
his  usefulness  as  a  writer.  One  effiwt  of  it  vras  to 
subject  the  muid  of  Foster  to  the  influence  of  the 
most  gloomy  snd  desponding  thoughts  in  respect  to 
human  nature,  and  to  the  influence  of  feelings  wfaich» 
verged  too  often  on  the  misanthropic.  It  is  a  sad: 
change  we  wHosas  wimi  we  see  him  deseend  tarn 
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bit  nytlie  ceamwioQ  with  the  lovely  and  great  in 
the  materiel  univene,  to  hold  oonverae  with  the 
real  foou  of  the  moial  wotki.  lo  this  lower  region, 
weakneti  or  wickedoeae  aeema  to  meet  him  erery- 
where,  leaving  him  little  qpaoe  for  obeenratioo  on 
anything  better. 

It  waa  natural  that  the  friendahipeof  aueb  a  mind 
ehottld  be  few.  Where  Foet^  acknowledged  aooh 
tiea,  they  were  tiee  which  derived  their  atrength 
mainly  from  old  aaeoeiation .  Writing  in  hit  twenty- 
iiiat  year,  heaaya,  "  I  feel  no  inclination,  nay,  I  feel 
a  etnmg  averaion,  to  any  attempt  to  cultivate  gen- 
eral'or  numeroua  intimaciea.  Nature  never  fbraied 
me  for  it.*'— (i.,  p.  18.)  Twelve  yeaia  buer  he 
writea,  **  I  find  myaelf  not  oompletely  formed  for 
friendahip,  for  I  c^n  aeoiude  myaelf  in  gloomy 
ahetractioo,  and  aay,  *  all  thia  availeth  me  nothing.' '' 
— (L,  p.  148.)  About  the  aame  time  he  reoorde 
theae  words,  **  Beyond  all  other  extravamioe  of 
folly  ia  that  of  expecting  or  wiahing  to  uve  in  a 
great  number  of  hearta." — (i.,  p.  S33.)  In  his 
thirty-fiflh  vear  he  aaya,  '*  I  keep  to  my  text  on  the 
aohject  of  forming  new  fnendahipa ;  I  am  quite  too 
old  for  it.  When  I  aee  people  good  and  sensible  I 
am  glad  of  it  for  Ihar  aake,  not  for  my  own." — (i., 
p.  334.)  Hia  letters  ahow  that  he  came  into  fre- 
quent and  kindly  intercourse  with  a  few  fovored 
perMna  aubsequently  to  the  time  in  which  he  thua 
wrote ;  and  aome  of  the  fnendahipa  which  he  val- 
ued to  the  end  of  life  were  not  formed  until  he  had 
eomewhat  passed  iu  middle  period ;  but  his  feeling 
in  this  respect  always  remamed  very  much  aa  de- 
scribed in  the  above  passages.  We  feel  bound  to 
add,  also,  that,  to  our  knowledge,  some  of  the  per- 
aons  who  were  admitted  to  this  favored  cognisance 
were  as  little  free  from  the  follies,  or  from  some  of 
the  graver  defects,  which  beset  humanity,  as  were 
a  la^  proportion  of  their  neighbors  in  the  same  so- 
cial position ;  and  in  some  of  these  instances,  where 
our  grave  disoemer  of  spirits  expecteo  •*>  see  dis- 
plays of  a  pure  and  lofly  patriotism,  and  one  knows 
not  what  besides,  we  are  sure  that  no  other  man  in  the 
kingdom  ever  expected  to  see  any  tolerable  approach 
towards  such  virtues.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
this  blindness  in  part  should  have  happened  to  him ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  is  psychdogtcally 
eurious  in  the  fact,  that  a  mind  so  sensible  to  the 
foibles  and  infirmities  of  human  nature  at  large,  as 
to  be  constantly  shrinking  from  all  close  contact  with 

Sneral  society,  should  have  been  so  proof  against 
tturbance  from  appearances  of  this  sort  as  belong- 
ing to  the  particular  piece  of  humanity  her«  or  there 
with  which  it  happened  to  be  brought  into  nearer 
intimacy.  Some  of  his  friends  were  entitled  to  all 
the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  he  regarded 
them ;  but  could  he  only  have  managed  to  extend 
to  society  generally  the  benefits  of  that  exuberant 
candor  which  he  exercised  in  favor  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  it,  humanity  to  John  Foster  would  have 
been  a  very  different  subject  to  speculate  upon,  and 
this  world  of  ours  would  have  been  to  him  a  much 
more  welcome  place  to  dw^ll  in.  Even  his  mar- 
riage served  rather  to  atrengthen  than  to  abate  this 
recluse,  self-reliant,  and  collapsed  habit.  If  his 
'*  domestic  associate**  had  any  fault,  it  was  in  being 
too  much  his  own  counterpart — a  stately,  grave, 
silent,  hidy-ahlHss  kind  of  person.  The  poinrs  of 
agreement  b  aween  them  were  abundant,  but  we 
suspect  that  a  little  more  diversity,  if  only  of  the 
riffht  kind,  micht  have  been  no  unwholesooiQ  iDg>^ 
dient  in  their  joiut  cup  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  this  singular  sensitiV^  ^^  to 
the  weaknesses  of  human  beings  ooutribut^^^Tpot 


Foner  wholly  out  of  humor  with  tfie  very  ttotifom 
of  a  church.  He  was  himself  little  dmosed  to  be- 
come one  in  snob  a  brotherhood.  He  could  not 
bestow  the  expreseioD  of  a  strong  cordiality  on  maj 
suoh  mixed  multitude,  and  the  reeult  which  ie  to9 
common  in  such  cases  followed — the  doty  wfaida 
was  ,felt  to  be  especially  difficult,  was  found  out  to 
be  no  duty  at  all !  The  observations  of  Mr.  Hu^fae* 
on  this  crotchet,  show  the  vigorous  tone  in  whidi 
that  exoellent  person  eould  have  written  on  aoek 
topics  if  he  had  ehoseo,  and  are  such  as  should 
have  sufficed  to  put  his  philosophical  maleooteot 
friend  into  a  more  rational  and  kindly  mood.  Hm 
thus  writes : — 

**  I  think  your  conclusion  strange.  To  be  siit% 
if  there  were  no  churches  there  would  be  no  eodesi* 
astical  squabbles ;  and  it  may  be  added,  if  thev* 
were  no  statea,  there  would  be  no  civil  broila ;  mod 
if  there  were  no  vegetable  productions',  there  would 
be  no  deadly  nigbt^ade ;  and  if  there  were  vm 
water,  no  one  would  be  drowned ;  and  if  there 
were  no  fire,  no  one  would  be  oonaumed ;  and  if 
there  were  no  victuale,  no  one  would  be  choked. 
Church-framera  may  egregiously  err;  but  wboi 
you  scout  the  whole  tribe,  and  all  their  works,  tell 
us  how  we  ought  to  proceed ;  make  out  a  stronw 
case,  and  ahow  at  least  that  the  way  you  would 
substitute  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that 
cling  to  the  old  ways,  and  would  secure  greetev 
advantages." 

"  He  believed  that  there  was  more  of  appearane* 
than  of  reality  in  the  union  of  church-membership  ; 
and  that  at  all  events  its  benefits  were  greatly  over- 
rated. With  the  exeeption  of  public  worship  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  averse  to  everything  in- 
stitutional in  religion.  He  never  administered,  nor 
ever  witnessed  in  mature  life,  (it  is  believed,)  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  known  to  entertaia 
doubts  respecting  its  perpetuitv." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  61» 
69. 

But  our  essayist  continued  to  "  loathe  what 
aears  the  general  denominatk>n  of  the  cMnxA,"  and 
would  have  freed  Christianity  from  all  dependenoe 
on  '*  oorpoiation  forms  and  principles,"  reducing  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  ^o  a  matter  of  pure  personal  con- 
viction. We  repeat,  that  in  all  this  we  see  the 
temperament  of  the  man,  and  nothing  more.  It  ia 
his  feeling  and  not  his  logic  that  is  at  fault.  Paul 
could  address  Christian  churches  as  his  joy — hie 
longed  for— his  crown  ;  and  Mr.  Foster  <n^^  to 
have  been  capable  of  speaking  to  the  same  OTOct,  ia 
the  same  relationa,  without  adopting  the  language 
of  insineerity.  We  admit  that  we  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Foster,  hut  we  speak  thus  freely  because  we 
feel  that  we  owe  more  to  Christian  consistency  and 
to  troth. 

It  will  of-  course  be  conceded,  that  to  feel  the 
attraction  of  the  higher  forms  of  ^excellence,  sup- 
poses in  general  a  high  order  of  power  and  refine- 
ment. But  when  this  ideal  standard  takes  such 
possession  of  a  man  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
general  and  cordial  action  with  his  fellows,  be 
therein  betrays  his  weakness  rather  than  his  strength 
— his  weakness,  as  we  think,  intellectually  and 
morally.  Our  greatest  men  have  been  meii  who, 
while  they  saw  the  worsi  that  is  in  human  nature, 
have  also  seen  the  better  which  is  included  in  it, 
and  judging  of  humanity  largely  and  hopefully, 
have  been  capable  of  acting  with  it,  and  for  it, 
cfirdially  and  powerfully.  The  desponding  temper, 
so  naturally  allied  with  an  everlasting  fault-seeing, 
is  the  reverse  of  the  heroks,  the  apostolic,  the  truly 
ChriBttao.    It  is  not  of  true  gxeatnesa,  and  qm 
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new  kid  to  the  highest  adiievements  of  greatneM. 
The  proof  of  greatness  is  not  to  become  awe-strack 
and  prostrate  before  difficulty,  bat  to  surmount  it; 
or  at  least  to  brins  the  ability  which  the  great  only 
can  command  to  the  effort  to  surmount  it.  It  is  no 
sign  of  wisdom  to  abstain  from  doing  anything, 
bMaose  we  cannot  do  the  best  thing.  The  great 
men  of  the  world,  and  as  the  natur^  consequence 
of  their  being  such,  have  always  been  the  men 
most  all? e  to  the  littleness  ever  charactehaing  the 
multitude  of  our  species.  But  humanity,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  has  been  the  instrument  with 
which  such  men  have  had  to  work,  and  their  suc- 
cess has  resulted,  not  from  indulging  in  endless 
complainings  about  the  iaultiness  of  this  instrument, 
but  by  estimating  it  at  its  proper  value,  and  doing 
the  best  that  might  be  done  with  such  means.  One 
effect,  too,  of  always  living  as  in  the  sight  of  a  lolly 
ideal  standard,  should  be  to  render  a  man  particu- 
larly sensible  to  his  own  deficiencies ;  and  that  con- 
Bciottsness  shonid  dispose  him  to  look  with  a  large 
charity  upon  the  deficiencies  of  his  neighbors,  and 
should  prepare  him  to  appreciate  to  the  full,  and 
with  a  strong  positive  affection,  whatever  of  the 
morally  or  religiously  beautiful  may  still  be  found 
among  men. 

We  make  these  remarks  because,  with  many  of 
our  young  aspirants,  to  take  on  the  gait  of  men  of 
renins,  seems  just  now  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
fashion  as  our  raris  millinery  ;  and  we  have  feared 
that  not  a  few  in  reading  these  volumes  may  be 
•educed  into  the  vain  notion,  that  to  assume  a  cyni- 
cal air,  and  to  seem  to  see  a  great  deal  to  censure 
and  avoid  in  what  is  doing  in  the  church  and  in 
society,  will  be  to  see  things  i^  la  Foster,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  among  men  of  extraoidinair 
intelligence  and  genius.  We  would,  with  all 
deference,  beseech  such  persons  to  pause  before 
they  take  this  notion  in  as  gospel,  and  would  pray 
them  remember  that  to  emulate  genius  and  to  ape  an 
infirmity  are  not  really  the  same  thing.  In  this 
respect,  what  was  not  affectation  in  Foater  roust 
have  become  glaringly  such  in  his  imitators. 
Foster  himself  should  have  remembered  that  he  is 
the  greatest  man,  who,  with  most  of  superiority  to 
other  men,  still  reuins  the  largest  share  of  synh> 
pathy  with  them.  Such  a  man  is  a  proper  man  at 
all  points.  We  find  pieces  of  humanity  every- 
where ;  to  find  something  like  its  entireoess  in  one 
character  is  a  marvel.  Foster  had  his  seasons  in 
which  he  was  (winfully  sensible  to  his  want  of 
humane  and  Christian  dutifulness  in  this  respect, 
and  in  which  he  sincerely  lamented  it.  But  the 
cause,  aawe  have  seen,  was  deeply-rooted.  Chi 
this  subject  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*'  What  an  insipid  thing  this  world  of  mankind 
is !  How  few  we  find  whom  we  can  at  all  wish  to 
make  one*s  intimate,  inseparable  friends!  How 
trifling,  ton,  are  the  efforts  and  productions  of  the 
human  mind !  The  whole  system  of  human  attain- 
ments, plessures,  and  designs,  sometimes  strikes 
me  as  a  eonfused  mass  of  insanity.  Almost  every- 
thing carries  some  glaring  mark  of  deficiency  and 
meanness.'' — Vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

'<  434.  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  meeting,  dur- 
ing evenins  s«?rvico.)  Most  emphatic  feeling  of 
my  individuality— my  insulated  existence.  To  the 
continent  of  human  nature  I  am  a  small  island  near 
its  cosst."— Vol.  i.,  p.  183. 

**  635.  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room  with 
the  emharrassmont  of  feeling  that  all  my  motions^ 
gestures,  postures,  drees,  &c.,  were  critically  ap- 
preeiated,  and  aelf-comphieently  condemned ;  but  at 


the  same  time  with  the  bold  oonsoioiisness  that  the 
inquisitive  could  reach  no  further.  I  have  said 
with  myself,  'My  charader,  that  is,  the  man^ 
laughs  at  you  behind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil 
for  what  yon  can  tell ;  and  you  would  not  perceive 
neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  light.' " — Vol.  i.,p.  906. 

*'  You  are  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  per- 
sons that  I  have  ever  known,  whose  affection  I  sliaU 
always  be  anxious  to  retain." — Vol.  i.,  p.  3S7. 

'*  While  Mr.  D.  was  reading  a  chapter  this 
rooming,  I  had  a  deep  feeling  of  disliking  all  social 
exercises  unless  it  could  be  with  an  individual  or 
two  with  whom  I  could  feel  an  entire  reciprocatioB 
uf  soul.  This  was  a  feeling  of  indtviduaUiy,  noi 
of  impiety ;  and  how  often  I  have  experienced  it,  • 
even  in  the  presence  of  worthy  people — a  feeling  as 
if  I  could  wish  to  vanish  out  of  the  room,  and  find 
myself  walking  in  some  lonely  wood." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
369. 

**  I  know  not  how  to  bring  into  intelligible  de- 
scription a  feeling  which  I  have  many  times  beoA 
obscurely  conscious  of  having,  and  particularly^  ia 
two  or  three  instances  of  late— a  feeling  of  revolting 
when  I  find  myself  coming  into  anything  like  inti- 
mate, confiding  kindness  with  persons,  however 
worthy  and  kind,  if  they  are  not  the  individual  or 
two  with  whom  my  intimacy  can  be  congenial  and 
entire."— Vol.  i.,  p.  363. 

**  To-day,  in  seeing  the  numberless  multitude,  aa 
they  were  passing  backward  and  forward,  or  sund- 
ing  in  ranks,  one  glanced  at  their  countenances 
with  a  sort  of  recoil  from  each  and  almost  all ;  not 
from  the  mere  efiect  of  their  material  cast,  but  also« 
and  very  strongly,  from  their  apparent  expression 
of  character— even  of  thoae  who  were  evidently  not 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  vtc/^or."- Vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

*'  I  have  a  thousand  times  felt  a  vain  regret  oa 
this  subject.  It  assists  a  very  strong  tendency 
which  I  feel  to  misanthropy.  I  have  long  been 
taught  and  compelled  b^  observations  to  form  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  mankmd ;  thu  conviction  is  irre- 
sistible ;  mit  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  cultivating  benevolence  as  ardent 
as  if  the  contrary  estimate  of  human  character  were 
true.  I  feel  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  anything 
like  this  benevolence ;  my  mind  recoils  from  human 
beings,  except  very  few,' into  a  cold  interior  retire- 
ment, where  it  feels  as  if  dissociated  from  the 
whole  creation.  I  do  not,  however,  in  any  degree 
approve  this  tendency,  and  1  earnestly  wish  and 
pray  for  more  of  the  spuit  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  319,  390. 

These  are  honest  confessiotts.  Indeed ,  they  con- 
tain more  than  the  truth.  It  it  plain,  from  tlie 
writings  of  Foster,  that  he  amid  regard  men  ia 
general  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
than  the  above  statements  would  lesd  us  to  sup- 
pose. Though  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  do 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow-mortals, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  labor  of  his  life  was  directed 
with  a  deep  interest  to  that  end.  Still  he  wanted 
geniality  with  man  as  man,  and  with  Christians  as 
Christians.  Considerations  that  should  have  bound 
him  to  tlie  one  and  the  other  were  not  allowed  their 
due  influence.  In  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  Hail 
was  widely  different  from  that  of  Foster.  The 
former  saw  revolting  tendeneies  in  human  nature 
hardly  less  distinctly  or  fully  than  the  lattrr,  but 
he  saw  much  beside  there ;  and  one  of  the  irreat 
charms  of  his  character  consisted  in  the  readiness 
with  which  his  heart  welcomed  every  sign  of  moral 
or  religious  worth,  though  the  attainment  should 
be  by  no  means  porfeet,  and  though  it  should  be 
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tiond  in  tiie  huaibleBt  poanble  SMociations.  He 
was  mach  less  dispofled  than  his  gifted  brother  to 
underrate  the  day  of  small  things.  He  oould  see 
much  to  delight  him,  where  Foster  would  see  little 
to  call  forth  any  such  feeling ;  and  he  could  in  con- 
sequence see  motiTes  to  action,  and  could  labor 
with  the  freshness  of  hope,  where  his  friend  would 
bare  surrendered  himself  to  musings  upon  the 
littleness  and  meanness  of  the  best  that  might  be 
done,  and  on  the  probabilities,  or  perhaps  the  cer- 
tainty, of  failuro.  The  yiews  of  Hall,  raoreoTer, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  means,  no  less  than  as  to  the 
▼aiue  of  results,  were  much  more  reasonable  and 
confiding  than  those  of  Foster.  He  did  not  often 
fail  in  respect  to  his  object  by  reason  of  a  morbid 
scrupulousness  about  the  road  which  might  most 
consistently  lead  to  it.  The  road  must  be  sub- 
stantially a  right  one,  but  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  in  this  world  absolute  perfection  be- 
longs not  to  means  any  more  than  to  results. 

When  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Ryder  was  about 
leaving  Lutterworth,  he  assembled  the  poor  of  his 
parish  at  the  rectory,  and  the  man  who  had  grown 
up  among  peers,  and  who  was  now  about  to  join 
that  order  in  the  upper  house,  read  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  flock,  conversed  with  them,  prayed  with 
them,  and  during  an  intercourse  of  several  hours 
commended  them  in  every  way  to  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  each  other,  and  to  the  favor  of  God. 
We  remember  Robert  Hall  describing  that  scene 
with  the  most  animated  feeling  of  delight,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  words—**  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  beautiful,  sir — anything  more  like  a  primitive 
pastor?"  What  Bishop  Ryder  did,  Robert  Hall, 
we  doubt  not,  woukl  have  done  in  the  same  oireum- 
Btances.  But  to  Foster  the  whole  proceeding,  we 
fear,  would  have  seemed  to  take  with  it  too  much 
of  the  air  of  spiritual  parade.  He  would  have 
wished  those  persons  well,  would  have  prayed  ear- 
nestly for  them,  but  he  would  hsTO  chosen  his 
study,  or  the  neighboring  field,  or  wood,  in  which 
so  to  hsTc  empbyed  himself  in  their  behalf.  He 
could  not  have  looked  on  those  partially  instructed, 
and  still  very  imperfect  people  with  a  sufficient  de- 

EBc  of  complacency ;  nor  could  he  in  consequence 
ve  brought  his  feeling  up  to  such  a  tone  of  cor- 
diality towards  them  as  would,  in  his  judgment, 
have  warranted  so  strong  an  outward  indication  of 
interest  and  affection.  We  honor  the  fine  scrupu- 
lous integrity  of  such  a  spirit ;  but  we  must  say, 
that  we  account  that  as  much  the  most  healthy 
•taie  of  mind  which,  supposing  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  substantial  sincerity  of  his  feelings  and 
purposes,  should  at  once  prompt  him  to  do  as  this 
**  primitive  pastor,'*  in  the  person  of  the  modern 
bishop,  is  said  to  have  done.  Our  young  pastors, 
we  hope,  if  they  must  be  imitaton  of  Jolm  Poster, 
will  direct  their  emulation  to  his  strong  points,  and 
not  to  his  mistakes.  In  the  middle  i^e,  Foster 
would,  we  suspect,  have  found  his  home  in  a  mon- 
astery, and  his  only  willing  employment  in  specula- 
tion— his  speculations  being  sometimes  restrusted  to 
the  prescribed  course,  but  more  frequently  diverging 
from  it  in  a  manner  to  break  in  strangely  upon  the 
routine  thoughts  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  be  some- 
what perilous  to  himself.  Or  might  he  not  have 
become  the  founder  of  an  order  1  In  those  davs--- 
with  all  just  reverence  towards  his  memory  be  it 
spoken — we  think  the  pedestrian  jouraey  of  Fbater 
in  his  youth  would  hare  been  in  the  oiraction  of 
Kirkstell,  or  Bolton  Abbey,  and  not  in  seaich  of 
toaeademy  at  Bristol. 


But  some  of  our  readen  will  possftly  be  incMi- 
ulous  on  this  point,  and  almost  offended  at  oar  toih 
turing  such  an  intimation.  What! — John  Foster 
a  monk,  or  a  patron  of  monkery!  Good  reader, 
bear  wiUi  us  a  little.  Allow  us  to  remind  you  of 
the  views  relative  to  the  moral  state  of  our  world 
which  were  always  present  to  the  mind  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  and  to  ask  whether  they  are  not 
in  substance  those  which,  if  made  still  darker  by 
the  power  of  superstition,  and  by  the  abounding 
lawlessness  which  obtained  in  the  middle  ages, 
would  naturally  have  pmnted  to  a  '*  forsaking  the 
world,"  as  it  was  called  in  those  times,  as  a  blessed 
privilege?    Hear  what  he  says  on  this  matter  :— 

"  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the 
state  of  this  great  world,  on  the  nature  and  the 
destinies  of  man,  on  the  subiect  of  the  question-^ 
*  What  is  truth  V  The  whole  hemisphere  of  con- 
templation appears  inexpressibly  strange  and  my»- 
terious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest  sfter 
forest,  and  Alps  upon  Alps!  It  is  in  vain  to  de- 
claim against  scepticism.  I  feel  with  an  emphasis 
of  conviction,  and  wonder,  and  regret,  that  almost 
all  things  are  enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things 
are  covered  with  the  thickest  darkness,  that  the 
number  of  things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is 
small.  One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to 
me  not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral."—i.,  89,  90. 

*'  I  have  no  hope  of  any  extensive  prevalence  of 
true  religion,  without  the  interierence  of  angelic  or 
of  some  other  extraordinary  and  yet  unknown 
agency  to-4irect  its  energies,  and  conquer  the  vast 
combination  of  obstruction  and  hostility  that  opposes 
it.  Men  are  the  same  they  always  were;  and 
therefore,  till  some  such  wonderful  erent  takes  place, 
their  afitoions  untt  be  commanded  by  sense  in  op- 
position to  ftith,  by  earth  in  preference  to  heaven. 
The  same  causes  operating,  it  were  absurd  to  ex- 
pect di^rent  efllects."— i.,  91. 

**  Indisposition  of  mankind  to  think ;  souls  make 
the  world  a  vast  dormitory.  The  heaven-appointed 
destiny  under  which  they  are  placed  seems  to  pro- 
tect them  from  reflection ;  there  is  an  ophun  $hf 
stretched  over  all  the  world,  which  continually  rains 
soporifics."—!.,  196. 

*'  These  are  gloomy  times — ^it  is  only  the  antici- 
pation of  a  superior  state  that  can  save  life  in 
any  ciicumstanoes  from  deserving  to  be  ttdled 
wretched." — i.,  993. 

**  I  should  nauseate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I  had 
been  habituated  to  it  a  century.  At  first,  I  felt  an 
intense  loathing;  I  hated  every  house,  timber, 
stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  almost  the  very 
trees,  fields,  and  flowen  in  the  country  round.  I 
have,  indeed,  long  since  lost  all  attachment  to  this 
world,  and  shall  never  regain  it.  Neither  indeed 
for  this  do  I  care ;  we  shall  soon  leave  it  forever." 
-^.,304. 

**  Probably  I  may  before  have  expressed  to  you 
that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this  wond,  as  a  scene 
for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  hazarded  into,  that 
habitually,  and  with  a  strong  and  pointed  sentiment, 
I  congratulate  children  and  young  persons  on  being 
intercepted  by  death  at  the  entrance  into  it,  except 
in  a  few  particular  cases  of  extraordinary  promise 
for  piety,  talent,  and  usefulness." — ^ii.,  96. 

**  I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of 
a  cheerful  temperament ;  but  are  you  notsometimefl 
invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and  reflections  while 
casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human  ex- 
istence, from  the  beginning  to  this  hoorf    To  torn 
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hwBffmn  t  Most  mymenontitf  awfal  eoonomy ,  over- 
nroad  by  a  land  and  dxeaoful  shade.**— ii.,  444, 
446. 

Let  these  oaanges  be  taken  along  with  those 
jnst  now  cited,  and  it  must  be  at  onoe  seen  that  the 
wisest  and  the  worthiest  of  the  men  who  gave 
themseWes  to  the  life  of  the  recluse  in  past  ages 
did  so  for  reasons  strictly  of  this  description. 
Scarcely  a  roan  of  them  ever  said  anything  more 
truly  monastiO'^we  had  almost  said  more  thoroughly 
Maniehean — than  is  the  substance  of  these  descrip- 
tions. With  such  views,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  Foster's  manner  of  looking  upon  the 
world  and  the  church  should  be  that  of  a  man  who 
gaied  upon  them  from  his  cell.  He  did  not — 
wouid  not,  connect  himself  more  than  very  partially 
and  remotely  with  the  one  or  the  other.  He  was 
observant  of  what  both  were  doing,  but  it, was  al- 
ways at  a  distance,  and  almost  entirely  through  the 
*'  loophole"  of  the  press.  Periodical  pnblications 
were  the  spectacles  wherewith  he  peered  out  upon 
the  doings  of  the  living  and  bustling  region  sbont 
him.  Much  as  he  must  have  seen  in  men  of  genius 
with  which  to  sympathize,  he  was  as  little  disposed 
to  become  one  with  them  as  one  with  the  crowd. 
He  conversed  with  our  great  men  in  the  pages  of 
onr  literary  journals,  but  felt  no  inclination  towards 
any  more  intimate  communication  with  ihem.  This 
was  a  grave  loss  to  him — ^the  loss  of  a  greatly 
needed  stimulus ;  and  he  was  thus  left  to  depend 
(or  his  friendships,  in  the  greater  part,  on  minds 
greatlv  inferior  to  his  own,  snd  whose  influence 
tended  to  strengthen  his  natural  indolence  rather 
than  to  excite  him  to  the  kind  of  eflfort  which  be- 
came him.  Foster  knew,  indeed,  that  our  most 
able  men  are  too  often  irreligious  men,  and  the 
drawback  from  this  latter  circumstance,  he  would 
have  felt  as  by  no  means  trivial  in  his  intercourse 
with  them ;  but  there  is  enough  in  these  letters  to 
warrant  the  impression  that  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  seek  a  higher  intellectual  fellowship  was,  that 
he  felt  it  wouM  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  be  ma- 
terially disturbed  in  the  particular  habits  he  had 
formed.  One  of  his  few  chosen  friends,  who  was 
a  man  of  some  shrewdness,  and  could  tell  a  good 
story,  but  was  marvellously  vain  withal,  was  a  per- 
son so  well  informed,  that  he  once  inquired,  in  our 
hearing,  if  Butler's  Analogy  was  not  the  book 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  read  before  break- 
fast. 

We  have  intimated  that  this  recluse  and  gloomy 
temperament,  which  was  thus  unfavorable  to  Fos- 
ter's aspirations  as  a  man  of  genius,  was  unfavora- 
ble to  his  repose  as  a  man  of  piety.  His  views  of 
man,  of  himself,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
world  to  its  Creator  as  a  moral  governor,  filled  him 
with  all  kinds  of  conflicting  thoughts.  His  solici- 
tude to  be  at  rest  in  these  respects,  and  his  inability 
to  find  the  rest  he  coveted,  are  equally  conspicuous. 
In  this  connection,  also,  the  contrast  between  Foster 
and  Hall  is  observable  and  instructive.  Hall  was 
the  subject  of  much  physical  sufllering  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  him,  as  if  by  way  of  comoensation 
against  trial  in  snother  form,  that  he  should  be  ca- 
pable of  resting  on  the  immediate  and  ascertained 
truths  of  revelation  with  a  child-like  reliance,  calmly 
leaving  those  great  facts  which  are  so  nearly  allied 
*o  the  mysterious  and  the  awful  to  become  more 
•ntelligible  beneath  the  light  of  a  future  state,  or  to 
he  approved  there,  in  the  exercise  of  that  degree 
•f  confidence  in  the  divine  ffovemment  which  must 
MoDf  to  a  perfected  moral  nature.    In  his  earlier 


yeuB,  he  had  known  what  thoee  eoofiiets  mean 
which  so  often  brought  their  dark  shadows  over 
the  mind  of  Foster ;  but  in  his  later  life,  he  evinced 
more  of  the  wisdom  which'  is  from  above  in  his 
manner  of  viewing  such  questions,  than  any  man 
at  all  of  the  same  order  with  whom  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  be  acquainted.  He  knew,  as  few  spec- 
ulative minds  have  known,  how  to  separate  between 
the  revealed  things  which  belong  to  us,  and  the 
secret  things  which  belong  to  God ;  and  could 
guard  with  a  sound  Christian  precaution  against 
allowing  himself  to  be  defrauded  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  known,  by  indulging  in  undue 
questionings  about  the  unknown. 

The  flippant  maxim,  that  **  where  mystery  begins, 
religion  ends,"  with  which  a  certain  class  of  theo- 
logians seemed  to  be  so  much  enamored  half-a-cen- 
tury  since,  we  need  not  now  attempt  to  refute.  It 
should  have  been  obvious  to  any  metaphysical  mind 
at  a  glance,  that  the  existence  of  one  Eternal,  Infi- 
nite Mature  must  be  an  infinite  mystery— ^n  infinite 
mystery  inseparable  from  all  the  relations  of  crea- 
ture and  Creator.  No  difllerences  in  the  nstore  or 
condition  of  created  beings  can  possibly  diminish 
this  impassable  gulph,  in  the  slightest  conceivable 
degree.  It  must  be  a  truth,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
a  mystery,  and  in  the  same  degree  a  mystery  to 
man  and  to  cherubim,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  in 
time  and  through  eternity.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  nature  of  Deity,  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  same 
degree  true  of  the  dispensations  of  Deity.  In  hie 
works  and  government,  his  thoughts  will  no  doubt 
be  above  the  thoughts  of  the  created,  and  his  ways 
above  the  ways  of  his  creatures  throughout  all  dura- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  distance  between  Him  and  them 
should  be  what  it  ever  must  be,  and  that  his  works 
and  government  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  indi- 
cate that  distance.  Indeed,  instead  of  its  being  true 
that  **  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends,"  it  is 
rather  true  that  where  there  is  most  of  religion, 
there  must  be  most  of  contact  with  the  mysterious ; 
for  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  amount  of  a  crea- 
ture's religiousness  must  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  his  rightly  applied  knowledge,  than  it 
must  be  certain  that  the  amount  of  the  known  must 
be,  to  the  creature  possessing  it,  but  as  an  ascent 
to  a  higher  position,  from  which  to  look  ont  more 
largely  upon  the  still  widening  domaiUfand  the  still 
deepening  shadows  of  the  unknown.  This  is  the 
law  of  progress  in  all  knowledge.  In  this  view, 
heaTen  will  be  even  more  a  place  of  mystery  than 
earth.  Much  that  was dsrk  will  have  become  light, 
but  only  to  slied  its  new  liffht  on  the  still  onward 
region  where  the  clouds  and  shadows  are  still  rest- 
ing, and  to  secure  to  our  existence  an  endless  pro- 
gression, intellectually  and  spiritually.  What  will 
be  attained  hereafter,  will  not  be  that  mystery  will 
cease,  but  that  our  tendency  to  stumble  at  it  will 
have  come  to  an  end— 'uot  that  the  line  which  now 
separates  between  the  creature  light  and  darkness 
will  disappear,  but  that  the  creature  mind  will  be  so 
built  up  and  braced  together  in  right  habits  of  think, 
ing  and  aflfection,  as  to  be  ever  capable  of  bowing 
with  a  glad  and  filial  worship,  on  the  threshold 
which  separates  between  the  attained  and  the  still 
unveiled.  We  do  not  know  that  Hall  has  any* 
where  fully  and  formally  expounded  the  principto 
of  this  high  order  of  obedience,  but  he  has  exempli- 
fied its  influence  in  a  manner  which  we  hardly 
expect  to  see  sorpsssed  on  this  side  heaven.  Whea 
we  turn  to  the  sincerely  devout  and  benevolent  mind! 
of  Foster,  we  feel  that  to  blame  him  beeaoee  he  did 
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■ot  panne  the  aame  emiFBe  with  the  esine  measure 
•f  docility ,  is  more  than  we  dare.  His  not  so  doing , 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  was  his  own 
)oss,  and  the  weight  of  that  loss  he  alone  fully 
understood.  There  are  minds  which  never  see  the 
sort  of  difficalties  to  which  we  now  advert.  The 
fact  of  the  incarnation,  or  the  origin  of  evil  itself, 
is  no  more  perplexing  to  them  than  the  precept — 
**  Children ,  obey  your  parents. "  Good ,  comfortable 
souls;  to  such,  of  course,  we  have  been  indulging 
in  a  great  waste  of  words  and  thought. 

Foster^s  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  state  of 
man  greatly  influenced  the  general  complexion  of 
his  theology.  By  such  views  of  man,  he  was  nat- 
srally  prepared  to  retain  firmly  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence. 
There  was  in  his  mind  an  obvious  relation  between 
the  greatness  of  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  man, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  means  interposed  to  remove 
the  one  and  to  subdue  the  other.  These  truths,  if 
Bot  so  prominent  in  his  pulpit  instructions  as  they 
should  have  been,  are  truths  which  he  sincerely 
embraced,  and  which  gave  their  strong  impress  to 
his  religious  feeling.  In  short,  he  diflfered  from  the 
moderate  Calvinists  of  his  time  in  two  points  only, 
both  of  which  were  results  (rom  his  general  views 
•f  human  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  his 
moral  feeling.  He  was,  upon  occasions,  not  a  little 
severe  in  his  censure  of  particular  persons,  and  of 
Dirticular  classes  of  men ;  but  when  he  looked 
peyond  such  limits  to  human  nature  at  large,  he 
generally  spoke  like  a  man  more  ready  to  pity  than 
to  blame.  This  feeling  disposed  him  to  a  line  of 
argument  which  ended  in  his  adoption  of  the  doo* 
trine  of  philosophical  necessity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment on  the  other.  In  his  twenty-flAh  year,  Fos- 
ter had  relinquished  the  latter  of  these  doctrines, 
and  was  never  afterwards  a  believer  in  it.*  There 
is  a  letter  in  the  second  volume  of  the  publication 
before  us  which  states  his  views  on  this  subject  at 
considerable  length. f  There  is  also  a  series  of  let- 
ters extant  on  this  topic,  written  by  Foster  a  few 
{ears  before  his  decease,  to  his  justly  valued  friend 
Ir.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol.  Of  these  letters,  all 
of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  read,  the  one 
now  published  may  be  said  to  contain  the  substance. 
Indeed,  this  letter  consists  mostly  of  selected  por- 
tions from  the  unprinted  letters,  as  returned  to  ros- 
ier, in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  by  the 
friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Foster  admits  that  the  lan^uasre  of  Scripture 
which  seems  to  convey  the  received  doctrine  is  very 
strong.  He  also  admits  that  the  fact  that  those 
Scriptures  have  been  understood  in  their  literal  and 
larger  sense  by  so  great  a  majority  of  divines,  is  one 
of  great  weight.  But  his  argument  in  relation  to 
this  tenet  is  almost  wholly  a  "moral  argument/' 
tonsisting  in  an  attempt  to  realize  in  the  largest  ex- 
tent possible  the  idea  of  an  bternity  of  suffering  ; 
and  in  a  humble  but  distinct  avowal  of  his  inability 
to  recognize  such  a  doctrine  as  one  which  may  be 
made  to  harmonize,  in  any  view  of  it,  with  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  God.  Hence  it  is  insisted, 
that  the  few  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  conveyed  should  be  subjected  to  a 
modified  interpretation,  as  meaning  no  more,  at  the 
most,  than  that  the  wicked,  after  a  pcotracted  period 
•f  great  suflering,  will  sink  into  annihilation.  His 
feelings,  indeed,  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
•oaelusion  of  a  universal  restitution,  but  his  main 
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I  solicitude  has  respeet  odIt  to  a  Degation — to  a  draial 
of  the  one  point  of  eternal  punishment.  Mr.  Cottle, 
in  his  replies  to  the  letters  of  his  friend,  has  argued 
in  support  of  the  received  doctrine,  that  it  does  not 
suppose  the  extreme  of  punishment  in  all  cases, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  gradation  of  infliction  ;  and 
adds,  moreover,  that  the  conclusion,  that  all  who 
die  in  a  state  of  separateness  from  Christian  privi- 
leges, do  spiritually  perish,  is  a  point  not  |yroved. 
None  of  these  modifications,  however,  sufficed  to 
render  the  doctrine  admissible  in  the  judgment  of 
Foster.  It  would  not  be  expedient  that  we  should 
attempt  to  enter  on  this  grave  question  without 
doing  so  fully,  and  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
our  so  doing  at  present,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  bare  statement  of  the  opinion  of  Foster  in 
relation  to  it,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  argument 
abduced  by  him  in  its  favor. 

These  published  letters  contain  little  allusion  to 
that  doctrine  of  philosophical  or  moral  necessity  to 
which  we  have  referred  as  maintained  by  Foster, 
and  which  is  so  freely  stated  and  reasoned  upon  in 
his  letters  to  Mr.  CJottle.  This  doctrine  was  re- 
garded by  Foster  as  fiivorable  to  his  views  on  the 
question  of  future  punishment.  He  did  not  con- 
found the  notion  of  necessity  with  an  absolute  fatal- 
ism, in  the  manner  of  Hobbes,  so  as  at  once  to 
efl^e  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue ;  but 
he  certainly  retained  it  as  carrying  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  abatement  in  respect  to  the  turpitude  of 
that  moral  evil  by  which  our  race  is  everywhere 
borne  away.  That  sin  committed  during  so  short 
an  interval,  should  be  followed  by  punishment  of 
such  duration,  was  to  him  an  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty ;  and  that  sin  committed  in  such  circumstances 
should  be  followed  by  such  results  made  that  diffi- 
culty still  more  insuperable.  His  argument  on  this 
subject  is  in  substance  as  follows : — ^That  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  men,  in  all  the  evil  they 
include  no  less  than  in  the  good,  are  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  ;  that  those 
causes  have  their  appointment  from  God ;  that  the 
All-wise  and  All-just  being  who  fore-appointed 
these  causes,  foresaw  the  consequences  that  would 
flow  from  them,  and  did  really  foreordain  these 
consequences — foreknowledge  and  foreordination  be- 
ing with  the  Divine  nature  the  same  thing — the 
same  thing  whether  the  foreordination  be  to  evil 
and  consequent  misery,  or  to  good  and  consequent 
happiness.  But  along  with  this  law  of  necessity, 
which  is  thus  rigidly  established  by  reason,  there  is 
a  '*  practical  law"  among  men,  which  cives  thorn 
the  confidence  of  being  free  agents,  and  which  no 
doubt  contributes  much  more  than  any  metaphysical 
conclusion  could  do  to  the  comparative  good  con- 
duct of  individuals,  and  the  orderly  government  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Foster's  reasoning  on  this 
subject  is  comprised  of  little  more  than  an  iteration 
of  the  above  points,  which  he  re^rds  as  sustained 
virtually  or  substantially  both  by  philosophy  and 
Scripture.  Compared  with  what  he  might  have 
found  on  this  much  vexed  question  in  our  meta- 
physical writers,  his  argument  is  in  some  respects 
so  restricted  and  obscure,  and  so  ill-fenced,  as  to 
justify  the  conc'usion  that  it  was  scarcely  at  all  the 
effect  of  reading,  but  the  fruit  almost  entirely  of  his 
own  anxious  thoughts.  The  error,  for  example, 
of  supposing  that  moral  causes,  as  bearing  upon  the 
doctnne  of  necessity,  are  the  strict  parallel  of  phys* 
ical  causes,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
him. 

Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  replies,  appeals  with  much 
force  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankiod  as 
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ihmiBiT  aanottoeing  homan  responailnlity ;  and  also 
to  the  nets  and  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
inspired  writers,  and  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  all  address  themselves  to  man  as  clearly 
u  aooountable  being,  and  who  as  surely  as  they 
■re  themseWes  true,  and  can  be  the  teachers  only 
of  the  truth,  must  have  intended,  in  the  use  of  such 
language,  to  convey  the  doctrine  which  it  could  not 
fail  to  convey.  And  thus  between  these  two  good 
men  we  have  the  whole  controversv  on  this  subject 
in  its  old  posture  before  us.  The  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity is  proved  by  reasoning — the  doctrine  of  liberty 
is  proved  by  fact.  The  former  conclusion  comes 
purely  from  the  understanding,  the  latter  from  the 
understanding  and  from  our  moral  nature  con- 
jointly. What  is  wanting  is  the  intermediate  light 
that  might  come  in  and  show  how  these  two  laws 
are  made  to  work  consistently  with  each  other. 
Both  have  their  truth,  and  each  proves  his  truth 
by  the  kind  of  evidence  adapted  to  it;  the  evidence 
being  apparently  as  irresistible  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other — and  the  error  of  men  in  all  ages  has 
been,  in  their  leaning  unduly  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left.  Fo8ter*s  tendency  was  to  verge  too  much 
towards  something  like  the  darkness  of  destiny, 
•till  retaining  his  hold  on  the  troth,  that  whatsoever 
Is,  is  of  God,  and  that,  in  aome  sense  consistent 
with  his  perfections,  it  is  the  best.  But  it  does  not 
ftppcAr  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  ask,  whether  an 
•pinion,  whush,  if  universally  received,  would  par- 
afyxe  all  the  moral  machinery  of  the  universe,  can 
be  true ;  and  whether  the  contrary  opinion,  whksh 
alone  tends  to  put  all  into  healthy  action,  can  be  a 
lie  I  Whether,  in  fact,  the  Father  of  truth  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  mainspring  of  his  government 
from  the  father  of  falsehood  ? 

Foster,  as  a  oreacher,  is  delineated  with  much 
meefulness  and  truth  by  his  honored  friend,  Mr. 
Shepherd.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting 
the  mllowing  passage  from  the  judicious  '*  Observa- 
tions" contributed  on  this  subject  by  that  gentle- 
Bian  : — 

'*  The  sermons'  of  Foster  were  of  a  cast  quite 
distinct  from  what  is  commonly  called  oratory,  and, 
indeed,  from  what  many  seem  to  account  the  high- 
est style  of  eloquence— namely,  a  flow  of  facile 
thoughts  through  the  smooth  channels  of  uniformly 
elevated  polished  diction,  graced  by  the  utmost  ap- 
pliancea  of  voice  and  gesture. 

*'  But  they  possessed  for  roe,  and  for  not  a  few 
liearers,  qualities  and  attractions  much  preferable  to 
these.  The  basis  of  important  thoughts  was  as  much 
•riginal  or  underived  from  other  minda,as,  perhaps, 
that  of  any  reading  man*8  reflections  in  our  age  of 
booka  could  be ;  still  more  so  the  mode  and  aspect 
in  whieh  they  were  presented.  That  unambitious 
«nd  homely  sort  of  loftiness,  which  displayed  nei- 
ther phrase  nor  speaker,  but  things — while  the  brief 
word  and  aimple  tone  brought  out  the  sublime  con- 
•eption  '  in  its  clearness  ;*  that  fund  of  varied  asso- 
•iationa  and  iroagea  by  which  he  really  illustrated, 
not  painted  or  gilded  his  truths ;  the  graphic  master^ 
•trokes,  the  frequent  hints  of  profound  suggestion 
for  after-meditation,  the  cogent  though  calm  expos- 
Cohuiona  and  appeals,  the  shrewd  turns  of  half-latent 
Irony  against  irreligion  and  folly,  in  which,  without 
any  descent  from  seriousness  and  even  Solemnity, 
the  apemker  moved  a  amile  by  his  unoonseious  ap- 
MMshea  to  the  edge  of  wit,  yet  effectually  quelled 
h  by  the  unbroken  gravity  of  his  tone  and  purpose 
-^1  these  cbaraeterisucs  had  for  me  an  attractive 
power  and  yaloe,  both  by  novelty  and  instructive- 
•€••9  far  above  the  qualities  of  an  oratory  or  elo- 


?aenee  more  fashioned  on  leceived  mies  and  models, 
should  scarcely  be  ready  to  except  in  this  oompa^ 
ison,  as  it  regarded  my  personal  admiration  and 
improvement,  even  the  rapid  and  fervid,  yet  finiahed 
elocution  of  HaU ;  though  this  as  being  more  popular, 
while  also  more  criticaUy  peneet,  was  I  suppose 
more  generall]|r  effective. 

"  A  comparison,  which  I  confess  may  appear  to* 
far-fetched,  has  ofVen  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
as  picturing  the  differences  between  the  respective 
style  and  manner  of  these  remarkable  preachers. 
On  the  noble  modern  road  over  the  Alpe,  formed  by 
the  engineers  of  Napoleon,  one  gains  here  and  there 
a  view  of  that  mountain  track  by  which  the  pas- 
sage had  been  made  before.  In  moving  quickly  up 
the  long  traverses  and  sweeping  curves  of  the  new 
ascent,  you  trace  on  some  opposite  height  the  short 
angular  zig-zags  of  the  path  that  preceded  it.  One 
might  compare  the  eloquence  of  Hall  to  this  mat 
work ;  carrying  you  with  ease  to  the  loftiest  eleva- 
tions, winding  with  a  graceful  and  simple,  though 
elaborate  course,  amidst  varied  sublimities,  gliding 
smoothly  beside  snowy  summits  where  angels  would 
seem  to  tread,  and  over  ffulfs  where  the  voice  of 
the  wind  or  tonent  might  bring  to  mind  the  lamenl- 
itm  of  the  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquence 
of^our  more  recently  departed  friend  has  reminded 
me  of  that  former  mountain  road,  with  its  sodden 
turns  of  discovery  and  surprise  ;  bringing  us  now 
to  the  brink  of  an  awful  perpendicular,  then  start- 
ling us  by  the  quick  descent  to  a  goatherd's  quaint 
dwelling  in  the  glen ;  advancing  along  the  giddy 
ledges  of  a  cliffT,  and  then  by  a  sharp  turn  placing 
us  close  to  some  household  scene  in  its  recesses. 
Here,  if  there  were  less  comprehensive  or  facile 
views  of  the  sublime,  one  had  nearer  and  more  aa- 
tounding  glimpses  of  the  inaccessible. 

"  The  path  came  more  within  the  echo  of  avm- 
lanches ;  and  while  it  oflener  passed  the  chalet  and 
the  herd,  it  sometimes  crossed  the  very  inlet  to  dark 
untrodden  chasms,  *  which  no  fowl  knoweth.'  In 
that  original  and  singular  course,  the  guide,  the 
mule,  the  litter,  were  forgotten;  nothing  waa 
thought  of  but  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and 
the  floods.  If  the  one  might  be  styled  a  road  truly 
imperial,  the  other  was  a  path  worthy  at  once  of 
the  simplicity  of  Oberlin,  and  the  daring  of  Alpino 
barons.  The  imperial  road  deserved,  and  had  tbo 
just  admiration,  of  the  great  and  the  many.  I  ex- 
ceedingly admired  it  also  ;  but  (peril  and  toil  being 
in  the  ideal  journey  excluded)  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred for  myself,  at  least  at  times,  the  original 
path."— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  487—490. 

Neariy  all  the  points  most  observable  in  the 
preaching  of  Hall  and  Foster  were  points  of  con- 
trast. Even  their  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  tho 
presence  of  contrast.  The  figure  of  Hall,  while 
somewhat  above  the  usual  height,  was  more  remark- 
able for  ita  almost  colossal  breadth,  than  for  iu  alti- 
tude— ^an  appearance  which  resulted  in  part  from 
his  custom  of  standing  lower  than  most  persons  in 
the  pulpit,  so  ss  to  rest  himself  in  part  a  required 
upon  the  cuahion  and  Bible.  Footer,  on  the  contra- 
ry, gave  you  the  impression  of  his  being  a  tall  man ; 
and  hia  erect  perMn,  strongly  formed,  but  wit  hoot 
the  least  approach  to  corpulencyor  fulness,  seemed 
to  stand  tree-like  before  yon.  The  countenance  of 
Hall,  even  during  the  delivery  of  those  very  simplo 
sentences  or  paragraphs  which  were  preliminary  to 
his  discourses,  always  bespoke  a  meaaure  of  excite- 
ment, and  prognosticated  more.  The  tones  of  hie 
voice,  the  serious  earnestness  of  his  aspect,  and  eo- 
pecially  the  restless  onward  glancing  of  his  eye^ 
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■eemed  to  saj— the  preacher  will  soon  break  away 
from  his  preaent  hesitancy,  and  will  expand  and 
Vindle  with  his  theme.  But  in  Foster  there  was  no 
saeh  appearance,  nor  anything  to  raise  such  expec- 
tations. His  eve  was  more  searching  than  ani- 
mated ;  and  his  physiognomy,  while  strongly  marked, 
was  of  that  setded  cast,  which  bespoke  uie  constant 
subordination  of  passion  to  thought.  The  natural 
condition  of  his  features  was  a  sort  of  schoolman 
gravity — a  frown  might  sometimes  come  over  them, 
sometimes  the  play  of  a  slight  sarcastic  smile,  but 
the  wit  or  humor  must  be  very  racy  indeed  which 
should  ever  move  them  into  a  state  much  more  risi- 
ble. With  regard  to  gesture,  the  only  appearance 
of  that  sort  observable  in  Hall  consisted,  as  is  well 
known,  in  his  rising  somewhat  more  erect,  and 
drawing  a  little  back  from  the  cushion,  as  he  became 
more  nerved  by  his  subject— but  in  Foster  there 
was  not  even  such  an  amount  of  action.  His  hands 
hung  at  his  side,  or  more  commonly  rested  natu- 
rally upon  his  Bible,  and  it  was  by  his  tones  of  voice 
only  that  any  difference  of  feeling  was  indicated. 
Even  his  voice  changed  but  very  slightly.  He  never 
aimed  to  be  more  than  calmly  earnest,  and  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  never  rose  above  that  key.  Small 
space  was  left,  accordingly,  for  any  variety  of  elo- 
cution. But  the  elocution  of  Foster,  like  his  style, 
if  less  fervent  than  that  of  Hall,  was  more  flexible 
and  natural.  Some  parties,  indeed,  who,  like  all 
I>ersons  in  love,  convert  even  blemishes  into  beau- 
ties, have  professed  to  admire  the  hurried  monot- 
onous tone  of  the  great  orator,  and  have  found  a 
charm  in  that  very  clearing  of  the  throat — the  '*  hem- 
hem,"  which  intervened  between  every  sentence 
during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  of  his 
discourse.  But  sober  elderly  people  like  ourselves, 
who  have  their  place  on  the  outside  of  the  enchanted 
cirde,  must  be  allowed  to  distinguish  between  the 
impediments  which  Mr.  Hall  surmounted,  and  the 
excellencies  which  enabled  him  to  do  so — not  con- 
founding the  things  in  spite  of  which  he  became 
effective,  with  those  by  means  of  which  he  became 
80.  Young  preachers  who  have  been  ambitious  of 
imitating  Kobert  Hall,  have  often  chosen  his  mo- 
notony and  hesitancy,  minus  the  pathos  and  the  an- 
imation. Foster's  elocution  never  rose  to  excellence, 
nor  did  it  ever  descend  to  any  very  marked  fault. 
He  was  generally  audible,  never  loud,  and  within 
thin  limit  his  speaking  exhibited  a  considerable 
amount  of  colloquial  variety.  But  his  tones  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  pathos,  except  as  an  unusual  grav- 
ity and  seriousness  in  parts  of  a  discourse  might  be 
80  accounted ;  and  his  utterance  was  impaired  at 
limes  by  an  abrupt,  catchy,  iteration  of  tone,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  describe — but  which  those  who  have 
heard  him  will  well  remember.  This  last  peculi- 
arity became  more  conspicuous  when  he  expressed 
himself  much — as  he  sometimes  did — ^in  the  way  of 
interrogation .  In  this  respect  his  preaching  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary. Foster  never  seemed  to  forget  his  auditory 
m  his  theme ;  never  seemed  to  be  so  wrapped  in  his 
subject  as  not  to  be  observant  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men before  him.  His  appeals  to  them  were  fre- 
ouent,  and  ofien  highly  felicitous ;  while  Robert 
Hall,  and  still  more  the  great  orator  in  the  Scottish 
pulpit.  Dr.  Chalmers,  were  generallvso  borne  away 
oy  their  topic,  as  that  expanded  and  brightened  be- 
fore them,  as  to  seem  at  times  hardly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  congregation,  even  to  the  end  of  a  dis- 
course. With  Foster  it  was  never  thus.  In  hisi 
case,  you  felt  that  the  theme  had  been  chosen,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 


to  listen  to  it,  and  his  mind  was  commonly  as  if  m 
the  attitude  of  reaching  towards  actual  commiiDiea- 
tion  with  the  mind  of  his  auditors. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  or  matter  of  their 
respective  discourses,  precedence  should  assuredly 
be  given,  on  the  whole,  to  Mr.  Hall.  The  di^p- 
ence  in  this  respect  did  not  result  from  differeaoes 
in  theological  opinion,  for  Hall  and  Foster  held  snb- 
stantially  the  same  creed,  but  from  different  views  as 
to  the  fulness  and  frequency  with  which  the  truths 
distinctive  of  that  creed  should  be  presented  in  pub- 
lic instruction.  Hall  dwelt  very  largely,  especially 
in  his  later  years,  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Foster  never  did  so,  but  preferred 
occupying  himself  in  discussing  a  multitude  of  sub- 
sidiary questions,  all  tending  to  prove  that  men  ought 
to  receive  the  gospel  and  become  consistent  Chris- 
tians, but  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  themselves  as  things  implied  rather  than  ex- 
plained, as  supposed  rather  than  inculcated.  One 
effect  of  the  publication  of  these  beautiful  letters 
will  be,  to  show  that  this  peculiarity  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  want  of  truly  devout  feeling  in 
relation  to  these  truths. 

The  real  cause  of  this  defect — for  a  defect  of 
very  serious  amount  we  deem  it — was  of  a  nature, 
in  our  judgment,  much  too  remote  and  refined  to 
come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  conjecture.  It 
should  be  ascribed,  we  think,  to  a  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness— we  had  almost  said  fearfulness  of  naind, 
when  approaching  objects  of  thought  of  the  mere 
elevated  and  sacred  description.  The  reverence 
with  which  Foster  looked  up  to  the  Incarnate  One, 
and  to  all  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, was  such  as  few  men  know.  Nothing  could 
appear  to  him  more  certain,  than  Uiat  in  touching 
upon  ideas  so  pure  and  unearthly  it  behoved  that 
his  words  should  be  few  and  well  chosen ;  while 
the  rude  handling  of  such  themes  by  ordinary 
preachers  often  shocked  his  finer  feeling,  as  a 
kind  of  profanity.  But  if  most  men  err  in  their 
want  of  this  special  reverence  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility with  regard  to  such  objects  of  contemplation, 
it  was  the  error  of  Foster  to  indulge  in  such  feeling 
until  it  became  morbid,  and  in  such  reverence  until 
it  became  a  kind  of  superstition.  It  is,  to  us,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  gospels  and  epistles,  that  the  religion  they  in- 
culcate is  equally  remote  from  these  extremes. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  texture  of  those 
writings  than  any  tendency  to  detract  from  the  sa- 
credness  of  sacred  things ;  nevertheless,  with  what 
a  confiding  boldness  and  freedom  do  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  speak  of  Christ,  of  his  deeds,  his 
teachings,  his  feelings— of  all  concerning  him  !  Re- 
ligion, as  presented  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is 
clearly  not  that  distant,  obscure,  oriental  awfulness, 
which  subdues  the  worshipper  to  prostrateness,  in 
place  of  filling  him  with  strong,  positive,  and  happy 
affections.  The  gospel,  in  its  most  obvious  meaning 
and  design,  is  manifestly  a  simple  story,  addressed 
to  simple-minded  men  ;  but  Foster,  unhappily,  could 
not  rest  in  the  simple  narratives  of  the  evangelisle, 
nor  in  the  comparatively  matter-of-fact  discourses 
of  the  apostles,  but,  obedient  to  the  strong  bent  of 
his  nature,  was  ever  descending  to  the  occult  and 
mysterious  which  was  supposed  to  lie  beneath  that 
popular  covering.  What  the  Romanist  did  for 
Christianity  in  relation  to  his  victim  by  the  pervert- 
ed use  of  art,  Foster  did  for  it  in  relation  to  himself 
by  the  perverted  use  of  the  imagination.  In  both 
of  these  cases,  widely  as  the  parties  were  at  issue 
in  other  respects,  there  was  this  in  common — tk^ 
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giwtlniths  of  the  gospel  lost  their  priimtiTe  am- 
pSeiijf  and  mmewstenesSf  as  objects  of  homan 
thought  and  sympathy.  Only  let  it  be  concluded 
that  these  trntha— the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
gospel — haTO  in  them  a  decree  of  elevation  and  m- 
explicableaess  rendering  it  improper  that  they 
should  be  made  the  matter  of  direct  and  prominent 
popular  instruction,  and  in  this  supposition  the 
traetarian  will  find  a  fhll  admission  of  his  doctrine 
of  reserve,  while  the  Romanist  will  find  in  it  the 
Tory  plea  he  wishes  for  substituting  the  more  con- 
descending system  of  creature-worship,  and  of 
piiestly  dogmas  and  ceremonies,  provided  by  his 
church  to  put  in  the  stead  of  those  higher  teachings 
of  Christianity.  But  clear  as  may  he  the  natural 
sequence  between  the  supposition  adverted  to,  and 
thase  most  disastrous  conseK^uences,  it  is  plain,  from 
the  whole  life  of  Foster,  especially  as  a  preacher, 
that  he  had  at  least  tacitly  adopted  this  conclusion 
-^for  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming,  that  he 
said  little  on  these  subjects  because  he  supposed  it 
would  not  have  been  right  to  hare  said  much  upon 
them.  Strange  that  one  of  the  sternest  Protestants 
in  Eurooe,  should  have  seen  the  most  material 
troths  of  Scripture,  in  as  far  as  the  popular  use  of 
them  was  concerned,  so  much  with  the  eyes  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Vatican ;  and  that  one  of  the  most 
deadly  foes  of  all  priestcraft  should  have  thus  ceded 
to  priests  the  very  basis  on  which  they  have  been 
most  forward  to  construct  their  usurped  dominion ! 

We  wish  our  readera  to  mark,  that  we  express 
ounelyes  very  freely  on  this  point,  becaus<)  we  feel 
it  to  be  imperative  upon  us  to  put  the  strongest 
possible  discountenance  on  the  vain  notion,  that 
there  is  anything  in  profound  thinking,  or  in  the 
refined  feeunn  induced  by  a  true  philosophy,  to 
reoolre  a  timid  or  partial  announcement  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  or  revelation  on  the  part  of  any 
man  professing  to  hold  them.  The  issues,  indeed, 
of  all  deep  and  healthy  thinking,  will  be  found  in 
the  strictly  opposite  direction.  To  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  reserve  in  relation  to  these  truths,  whether 
tacitly  or  otherwise,  is  to  suffer  the  religion  of  the 
priest  to  obtrude  itself  into  the  place  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible. 

We  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  the  matter  of 
instruction  contained  in  the  discourses  of  Foster,  so 
far  aa  it  extends.  Good  and  beautiful  assuredly  it 
is.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  our  observations  have 
had  respect  to  a  particular  class  of  truths,  and  to 
the  prominence  that  should  be  given  to  those  truths, 
in  the  discouTses  which  a  man  delivera  in  his 
character  as  a  Ckristim  teacher. 

Had  we  space  to  illustrate  one  other  observation 
in  this  connection,  we  should  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that  while  the  topics  generally  chosen  by 
Foster  related  to  principles  of  duty,  everywhere 
assuming  our  principles  of  faith,  these  practical  or 
devotional  lessons  are  too  commonly  inculcated  in 
the  manner  of  a  teacher  who  feels  little  pleasure  in 
touchinff  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  say  ail  that  his  own  discursive  mind  might  see  as 
proper  to  be  said  upon  it.  We  admire  thorough- 
ness in  most  things,  but  even  thoroughness,  to  be 
thoroughly  wise,  must  have  its  limits.  Now-a- 
days,  to  treat  subjects  on  this  exhausting  principle, 
is  rarely  expedient,  even  from  the  press ;  but  we 
know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  be  fatal  to  popular- 
ity from  the  pulpit. 

But  if  Hall  had  the  advantage  as  regards  the 
sobstance  of  his  preaching,  Foster,  we  Uiink,  has 
shown  greater  judgment  in  the  adaptation  of  lan- 
gmgeto  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  pulpit.    The 
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auditory  addressed  by  the  preacher  is  of  a  mcfte 
mixed  nature  than  that  of  any  other  public  speaker. 
He  may  be  called  to  instruct  the  highest ;  but  the 
majority  of  his  hearera  should  be,  and  commonly 
are,  from  the  middle  and  humbler  classes.  His 
language,  to  be  well  chosen,  should  be  familiar, 
without  being  wanting  in  dignity ;  clear,  idiomatic, 
and  such  as  to  leave  the  least  possible  chance  of 
misapprehension.  Few  things  can  be  less  proper 
to  such  a  speaker — ^if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
borne  anywhere— than  the  appearance  of  great 
care  as  to  the  niceties  of  style,  such  as  might  seem 
to  betray  Qiore  anxiety  about  words  than  things— 
about  the  structure  add  euphonj  of  sentences,  than 
about  the  presentation  of  truth  m  the  form  in  which 
the  language  is  f')rffotten,  and  the  thought  is  felt  to 
be  everything.*  Foster's  style  was  evidently 
formed  on  pnnciples  of  this  nature.  It  consisted, 
in  general,  of  the  plainest  words,  and  these  were 
as  generally  allocated  in  their  natural  order.  His 
sentences,  indeed,  are  oflen  much  too  lone,  partak- 
ing of  the  continuity,  the  weight,  and  of  Sie  inner- 
foldings  of  his  thoughts ;  and  his  composition  gen- 
erally would  be  accounted  by  the  greater  number  of 
readera  as  wanting  in  lightness — in  that  *'  move- 
on"  kind  of  power  which  is  now  so  necessary  to 
success.  But  in  the  style  of  no  man  do  we  find  a 
greater  degree  of  characteristic  harmony.  His 
Uioughts,  and  the  drapery  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  are  always  seen  as  beneath  a  subdued 
light;  there  is  a  shade  of  meditative  gloom,  an 
oriental  exclusion  of  the  full  elare  of  day,  which 
gives  the  air  of  a  religious  seclusiveness  and  mys- 
tery to  his  theme,  even  when  not  in  itself  immedi- 
ately religious.  By  this  means,  even  the  most 
gorgeous  apartment  has  its  colore  blended  into  a 
sofl  and  mystic  kind  of  beauty.  Oflen,  also,  there 
is  a  pensiveness  and  pathos  in  him,  which,  without 
descending  to  anything  like  a  sickly  sentimentality, 
b  irresistibly  affecting,  and  his  words  at  such  times 
seem  to  melt  into  his  thoughts,  and  to  become  parts 
of  them.  His  earlier  contributions  to  the  Eclexnic 
Review  are  much  the  most  free  and  sprightly  of 
his  productions  ;  but  the  comparative  buoyancy  of 
his  literary  history  about  that  time  did  not  last. 
Still,  he  never  lost  his  fine  Saxon  utterance,  and 
never  failed  to  subordinate  his  language  to  his  con- 
ceptions wi»h  a  severe  and  manly  taste  which  wc 
feel  to  be  an  indescribable  charm  whenever  we  turn 
to  his  writings. 

But  the  style  of  Hall  is  wholly  of  another  order. 
In  this  respect,  the  great  preacher  took  counsel  of 
Cicero  more  than  of  his  own  strong  natural  under- 
standing. His  early  studies  disposed  him  to  take 
his  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Human  orator,  and  to  tho 
taste  acquired  in  that  school  he  was  bound  ever 
afterwards.  Eulogy  on  the  style  of  Robert  Hall 
has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  eara  of  nonconform- 
ists, that  from  us  anything  of  that  nature  must  be 
very  superfluous.  It  is  a  style  of  transcendent  ' 
beauty  and  power — of  its  kind.  But  we  venture  to 
submit  that  it  is  not  of  the  kind  adapted  to  pulpit 
instruction,  except  in  very  rare  connections,  and  on 

*  What  Foster  tboneht  of  a  style  the  contrary  in  this 
respect  of  that  which  he  cultivated,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  remarks  on  Blair's  sermons :— "  Instead  of  iha 
thought  throwing  iUelf  into  words  by  a  free,  instanta- 
neous, and  almost  unconscious  action,  and^ passing  oS 
in  that  easy  form,  it  is  pretty  apparent  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  handicraft  employed  in  getting  ready  proper  cases 
and  trasses,  of  various  but  carefully  measured  lengths 
and  figures,  to  pat  the  thoughts  into,  as  they  came  ou^ 

I  in  very  long  successiou,  each  of  them  cooled  and  •tifibned' 
into  numbness  in  waiting  so  long  to  be  dressed.  _ 
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In  its  substance  it  is  more 
the' langnaffe  of  a  school  in  litoratare,  than  the 
language  of  the  people ;  and. in  its  form,  it  addresses 
ita^  more  to  an  artificial  culture  in  the  educated 
daases,  than  to  the  natural  discernment  and  feeling 
•f  men  in  general.  It  is  true,  Hall  could  separate 
bis  thoughts  more  readily  than  Foster,  and  could 
present  them  in  a  form  enabling  his  hearers  to  take 
them  up  with  ease  one  at  a  time — a  power  of  inex- 
pressible value  to  a  public  speaker ;  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Hall's  passages,  the  elevated  diction, 
ncought  in  so  profusely  from  foreign  tongues,  must 
have  covered  the  thought  as  with  a  phosphoric 
light  before  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  ;  and  this 
cause,  together  with  his  manifestly  artificial  method 
of  adjusting  the  relations  and  balancings  of  clauses 
and  expressions,  must  often  have  suggested  to  men 
in  a  rank  above  the  uninitiated,  that  me  care  of  the 
preacher  about  this  particular  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation could  hardly  have  been  less  than  his  care 
about  the  thoughts  conveyed  by  it.  Now  we  sup- 
pose it  will  b^  admitted,  that  any  effect  of  the 
former  description  produced  by  a  speaker  must  be 
bad ;  and  that  any  impression  of  the  latter  kind 
most  be  equally  bad. 

From  these  causes,  and  some  others,  we  have 
never  known  an  attempt  to  imitate  Robert  Hall  in 
tiie  pulpit  which  has  not  been  a  manifest  failure. 
Scarcely  a  man  in  a  generation  could  command  a 
«tTle  so  studiously  arranged,  and  so  delicately  fin- 
ished, except  as  a  style  to  be  read,  or  to  be  deliv- 
ered memoritor.  As  a  style  to  be  read,  it  would 
be  sure  to  be  comparatively  ineffective ;  and  a  man 
who  should  attempt  to  deliver  it  memoritor,  must 
be  so  completely  occupied  with  an  exercise  of  mem- 
ory about  words  and  phrases,  and  the  intricacies  of 
composition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  his  soul 
should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
Monotony  and  heartlessness  would  certainly  be  the 
result.  We  concede  that  Hall's  style  has  in  it  a 
line  stately  gait — but  after  all  it  is  a  gait.  He 
speaks  like  a  prince  addressing  princes — would  that 
.  he  had  oftenqr  spoken  as  a  man  addressing  men ! 
His  language  partakes  of  all  the  refinements  of  a 
eourt — would  that  it  had  been  such  as  to  have 
found  a  no  less  natural  home  with  the  crowd! 
Even  from  the  press,  this  elaborate  classical  style 
is  no  longer  the  style  demanded  by  the  age.  None 
of  our  great  writers  have  formed  themselves  afler 
this  model.  They  read  Johnson,  but  they  never 
dream  of  imitating  him.  They  feel  that  they  must 
have  more  freedom,  variety,  and  nature,  than  that 
school  will  afiTord  thsm,  if  they  are  to  accomplish 
anything.  They  know  that  they  must  not  merely 
talk  about  '*  catching  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,"  but  that  they  must  often  do  that  thing,  if  they 
would  write  or  speak  with  much  effect.  It  is  ol>- 
servable  that  the  style  of  our  most  learned  and  ac- 
eomplished  authors  is  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
popular  in  its  cast.  We  venture  to  predict  that  in 
the  kind  of  style  in  which  Hall  has  written,  nothing 
80  perfect  will  be  again  produced.  In  this  respect, 
he  will  be  as  the  last  of  the  Romans.  But  while 
we  would  praise  his  style  with  the  loudest  for 
what  it  S5,  we  must  claim  permission  to  be  excused 
ftom  praising  it  for  what  it  is  not.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  scholar  and  of  the  finished  literary 
jnao,  in  the  last  age ;  but  it  is  not  the  languaj?e 
even  of  such  men  in  our  day,  and  it  is  at  a  for 
iffToater  remove  from  the  language  adapted  to  secure 
^e  attention  of  the  public  generally  at  this  time. 
The  style  of  Foster  is  much  more  in  affinity  with 
what  now  generally  obtains.    In  its  substance,  and 


in  its  straetnre,  it  ia  thovooghly  EngiiBb-HBMiro  in 
harmony  with  what  our  popular  style  now  io,  taoA 
with  what  that  style  will  become  increasingly. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  dififusing  just  views 
on  thb  sub^t,  as  bearing  on  the  future  efficiency 
of  our  pulpit ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  iUuatrBta 
what  we  mean,  and  justify  the  preceding  obsora- 
tions,  if  that  should  be  deemed  necessary,  by  sub- 
mitting a  few  thoughts  to  our  readers,  fiist  in  the 
style  in  which  Foster  may  be  considered  as  express- 
ing them,  and  then  in  the  form  in  which  these 
thoughts  have  been  expressed  by  Hall. 

(ki  Marriage.  **  Without  permanence  in  the 
marriage  relation,  there  could  be  no  permanence  in 
family  relationships  of  any  kind ;  the  separatioo  of 
children  being  a  natural  consequence  of  the  separa- 
tion of  parents.  But  every  family  is  a  lesser  state, 
and  the  sensibilities  and  affections  which  are  awak- 
ened and  nurtured  in  families  are  the  germ  of  ever}^> 
thing  of  that  nature  necessary  to  render  society  at 
large  harmonious  and  happy.  He^ce  the  change 
whieh  should  put  an  end  to  families,  would  bring 
an  end  to  society,  society  itself  being  really  little 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  families." 

Hallos  Works,  i,  53.  "  Without  the  permanent 
union  of  the  sexes  there  could  be  no  permanent 
families :  the  dissolution  of  nuptial  ties  involres  the 
dissolution  of  domestic  society.  But  domestic  soci- 
ety is  the  seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle 
of  sensibility,  where  the  first  elements  are  abquired 
of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement 
mankind  together;  and  were  they  entirely  extin- 
guished, the  whole  fabric  of  social  institutions  would 
be  dissolved." 

On  Paganism,  "  When  the  idolaters  of  past 
times  rais^  their  heroes  and  lawgivers  to  the  place 
of  divinities,  they  still  regarded  them  as  men,  but 
as  men  possessing  human  virtues  in  a  high  degree, 
and  as  looking  with  approval  on  those  better  quali- 
ties in  their  worshippers  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves supposed  to  be  distinguished.  Human  virtues 
thus  became  divine,  enlarged  and  purified  as  a  prop- 
erty of  the  gods ;  so  that  the  pagan,  beside  the 
benefit  of  having  so  high  an  example  before  him, 
was  encouraged  by  the  thought  of  being  watched 
over,  and  patronized  in  all  his  praiseworthy  doings 
by  those  higher  powers." 

HaU's  [Vorks,  i.,  31,  33.  "  When  the  fictions 
of  heathenism  consecrated  the  memory  of  its  legis- 
lators and  heroes,  it  invested  them  for  the  most 
part  with  those  qualities  which  were  in  the  great- 
est repute.  They  were  supposed  to  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  virtues  in  which  it  was  most 
honorable  to  excel ;  and  to  be  the  witnesses,  ap- 
provers, and  patrons  of  those  perfections  in  others, 
by  which  their  own  character  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished. Men  saw,  or  rather  fancied  they  saw,  in 
these  supposed  deities,  the  quahties  they  most  ad- 
mired, dilated  to  a  larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher 
sphere,  and  associated  with  the  power,  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  superior  natures.  With  such  ideal 
models  before  them,  and  conceiving  themselves 
continually  acting  under  the  eye  of  such  spectators 
and  judges,  they  felt  a  real  devotion ;  their  elo- 
quence became  more  impassioned,  their  patriotism 
inflamed,  and  their  courage  exalted !" 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  these  passages, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  language,  which  we  suppose 
to  be  that  of  Foster,  is  plain,  calm,  little  expanded, 
and  remarkably  unrhetorical,  as  compared  with  that 
in  which  the  same  thoughts  are  presented  by  HaJl. 
To  what  must  we  attribute  this  difference  1  Li 
part,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  a  difference  in  early 
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•nd  tMl^-^pMurt  thn  to  >  dMteiepee  in 
ttaipemiieiit ;  but  in  a  liill  greater  degree,  we  are 
cooTioced,  to  the  more  profoaiid  riews,  to  the  oon- 
eeooently  more  sober  and  just  estimate  of  thought, 
and  to  the  more  correct  reeling  as  to  the  proper 
relation  between  language  and  ideas,  which  distin- 
guished the  mind  of  Foster.  In  his  view,  the 
thought  in  the  preceding  passages,  true  and  valua- 
ble  as  it  might  be,  wouki  not  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  appearance  of  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  it,  as  is  indicated  in  the  elaborate  process 
of  rhetorical  arrangement  and  finishing  in  its  favor, 
observable  in  the  composition  of  Mr.  Hall.*  And 
further,  if  the  thought  might  be  supposed  to  war- 
rant so  much  pains,  Foster  would  have  suggested 
that  this  pains  should  be  taken  to  conceal  the  rhet- 
orician, instead  of  giving  him  more  prominence  than 
the  teacher — instead,  in  short,  of  reducing  the  poor 
teacher  to  such  a  condition  as  to  seem  to  say,  that 
without  the  help  of  this  flourishing  personage  going 
before  him,  however  much  more  lucidly  he  might 
himself  have  told  his  tale,  his  chance  of  getting  an 
audience  would  have  been  exceedingly  small. 
Now,  Foster  was  eminently  a  teacher;  he  ever 
kept  the  lower  faculties  of  his  mind  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  higher,  and  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  occupy  himself,  after  the  rhetorical  fashion,  in 
adiusting  artificial  forms  of  speech,  to  be  every- 
where conspicuous  as  such — the  one  office  of  lan- 
guage being,  in  bis  view,  to  do  service  to  thought, 
to  do  that  service  modestly,  and  never  to  seem  so 
little  conscious  of  doing  it  at  all,  as  when  doing  it 
afler  the  best  possible  manner.  As  we  have  said, 
if  we  regard  the  style  of  Hall,  considered  simply  as 
a  style  of9,fMtrticular  description,  we  must  pronounce 
it  to  be  as  perfect  as  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever 
boen.  or  is  likely  to  be ;  but  we  feel  confident  that 
the  dtfi!erence  in  the  style  of  Foster  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  more  searching  intellect ;  to  the  more  com- 
plete ascendency  of  his  intellectual  power  over  his 
other  faculties ;  to  a  more  just  perception  as  to  the 
best  method  of  making  language  the  servant  of 
instruction,  or  of  impression  only  consequent  upon 
instruction  ;  and  to  a  complexion  of  taste  resulting 
from  all  these  causes,  which  while  upon  the  whole 
more  simple  and  even  more  refined  than  that  of 
Hall,  was  at  the  same  time  more  manly.  In  short, 
the  style'  we  want  for  the  pulpit  is  that  of  Foster, 
broken  up,  for  the  greater  part,  into  briefer  appor- 
tionments, and  impregnated  throughout  with  some- 
thing of  the  vivacity  and  fire  of  Hall.  We  covet 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  ^reat  essayist, 
but  we  would  fain  see  these  qualities  allied  with 
the  ease,  and  animation,  and  onward  speed  of  the 
great  preacher.  We  have  not  the  best  model  of 
st^c,  whether  for  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  in  the 
writings  of  either  of  these  great  men,  but  the  ele- 
mente  of  an  ideal  perfectness  might  be  selected  and 
combined  from  the  Works  of  both. 

*  It  should  be  stated,  that,  in  his  ordinary  pulpit  ser- 
vice, the  style  of  Robert  Hall  was  often  remarkable,  in 
roanv  respects,  for  its  siinplicity.  and  that  the  least  edu- 
cated of  his  hearers— select,  ana  comparatively  elevated 
as  his  langoage  even  then  was— rarely  failed  to  apprehend 
his  meaning.  But  we  scarcely  need  say  that  the  fame  of 
the  preacher  was  not  the  result  of  such  diseoarses,  hot 
the  effect  of  those  more  elaborate  efforts  which  partook 
strongly  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  style.  Hav- 
ing adverted  on  one  occasion  to  the  clear  and  forcible  lan- 
ffuage  in  which  Dumont  had  presented  the  doctrines  of 
Benthara,  he  remarked—"  Style,  sir— style,  after  all,  is 
the  passport  to  immortality."  This,  we  think,  was  not 
a  chance  utterance  of  the  moment,  but  expressioo  given 
to  a  fixed  article  in  his  literary  creed— it  bemg  understood 
that  the  style  intended  was  sach  as  re<iaired  the  presence 
of  a  high  <mier  of  ability  to  give  it  existence. 


We  have  spoken  of  these  letters  as  aflMfog 
abundant  evidence  of  Foster's  sincere  and  deep 
piety ,  for  such,  it  is  now  evident,  was  the  character 
of  his  religious  feeling  during  much  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life.  Though  letteivwriting,  in  com- 
mon with  all  writing,  was  a  very  laborious  busincM 
in  his  case,  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  employ  himself  in  such  half-way  kind  of 
authorship.  Pious  persons,  with  whom  he  had 
chanced  to  be  brought  into  nearer  intercourse  than 
with  general  society,  often  received  quiet  counsel 
and  solace  from  his  pen  ;  while  to  some  of  his  more 
intelligent  friends,  he  made  disclosures  in  his  letters 
which  he  would  hardly  have  made  even  to  them  in 
personal  communication.  His  letters  were  some- 
thing of  a  relief-valve  to  his  too  strong  tendency  to 
reserve.  Egotism,  no  doubt,  is  a  silly  and  offen- 
sive thing ;  but,  on  -the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
most  pleasant  thing  imaginable  that  a  man  should 
seem  disposed  to  keep,  not  the  rude  world  only, 
but  everyixxly  about  him,  at  a  sort  of  arm  Vlength. 
On  the  whole,  we  prefer  a  man  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  talk  a  little  too  much  about  that  one  per- 
son whom  we  arc  all  sure  of  holding  in  sufficient 
estimation,  to  a  man  thus  excessively  self-closed, 
if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  is  less 
of  the  disagreeable  in  seeming  to  be  trusted,  than 
in  seeming  to  be  suspected,  it  is  this  better  qnal- 
itv  which  gives  inexpressible  charm  to  the  tales  of 
Froissart,  and  to  the  gossip  of  Montaigne.  Bat 
the  man  of  the  future,  who  would  know  John  Fos- 
ter, must  read  these  letters.  They  present  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  the  man,  and  a  portraiture  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
disclosures  which  they  make  as  to  the  want  of 
range  and  system  in  his  studies ;  the  general  slug- 
gishness of  his  faculties ;  and  the  dreadfully  slow 
and  laborious  processes  by  which  he  effected  his 
literary  achievements,  will  augment  his  reputation 
in  certain  connections,  but  these  volumes  are,  nev- 
ertheless, themselves  the  evidence  of  extraordinarv 
power,  and  the  proof  of  earnest  spirituality  whicn 
is  before  us  in  not  a  few  of  these  letters  and  mem- 
oranda, is  most  welcome  and  refreshing.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  not  from  the  scries  now  printed. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, for  permission  to  publish  it.  It  was  writ- 
ten within  a  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  Mrs. 
Foster  :— 

**  My  dear  Madam, — 1  have  to  accuse  myself  of 
delay  in  acknowledging  your  kind  note,  received 
five  or  six  days  since.     Accept,  thus  late,  my  most 

sincere  thanks  for  your  and  Mr. 's  sympathy 

and  friendly  inquiries.  The  eirls  and  myself  are 
favored  with  our  usual  health,  and  have  many 
things  to  alleviate  the  aflfecting  sense  of  what  we 
have  lost.  The  grand  consolation  is  the  perfect 
and  delightful  confidence  that  the  beloved  companion 
of  our  former  years,  who  is  now  taken  from  us,  is 
in  possession  of  a  felicity  which  shall  be  uninter- 
rupted and  eternal.  She  is  in  the  strange  and  ele- 
vated, and  triumphant  condition  of  looking  back  on 
death,  viewing  its  illuminated  other  side,  and  look- 
ing on  to  an  interminable  prospect ;  while  all  of  us 
have  yet  the  dark  vision  before  us.  When  I  think 
of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  remember  how  much 
she  experienced  of  the  ills  of  this  mortal  condition, 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  true  afiection 
for  her,  as  to  pious  submission  to  the  divine  sover- 
eignty and  wisdom,  to  murmur  that  she  has  not 
remamed  longer  here ;  and  there  is  the  consoling 
and  animating  hope  of  meeting  her  again. 

**  With  some  of  us,  as  you  justly  reflect,  *  the 
day  is  far  spent;'  may  Giod  grant  ns  that  the 
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OTening  of  it  may  be  so  employed  and  devoted 
to  hmkf  that  we  may  exult  io  the  morning  of  the 
odier  world.    With  most  friendly  and  respectful 

legaids  to  Mr. , 

I  am,  &c.  &c.*' 

In  a  large  number  of  the  letters  in  the  collection 
now  printM,  our  readers  will  find  this  grave  and 
manly  expression  of  fervent  religious  sentiment. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  fol- 
lowing extract  ftom  a  letter  written  at  Bourton,  in 
1840:— 

"  I  look  with  a  pensive,  and  not  a  little  of  pain- 
ful emotion,  at  the  rooms  I  frequented,  the  house  I 
inhabited,  the  rural  walks  which  I  trod,  during  the 
coarse  of  many  years,  since  the  end  of  which  a 
much  longer  series  has  passed  away.  It  was  here 
I  formed,  and  for  a  long  time  had  the  happiness  of 
ao  union,  now  many  years  since  dissolved.  But 
the  pain  of  a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of 
peosiveoess  is  from  the  reflection,  to  how  little 
purpose,  of  the  highest  order,  the  long  years 
here,  and  subsequently  elsewhere,  have  b^n  con- 
sumed away — how  little  sedulous  and  earnest 
cultivation  of  internal  piety — how  little  even  of 
mental  improvement^how  little  of  zealous  devote- 
raent  to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  best  cause.  Oh, 
it  is  a  grievous  and  sad  reflection,  and  drives  me  to 
tho  great  and  only  resource,  to  say,  ^  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner.'  I  also  most  earnestly  implore 
that,  in  one  way  or  other,  what  may  remain  of  my 
life  may  be  better,  far  better,  than  the  long-protracted 
past.  Past!  what  a  solemn  and  almost  tremen- 
dous word  it  is,  when  pronounced  in  the  reference 
in  which  I  am  repeatbg  it!" — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  338, 
339. 

But  the  piety  of  Foster,  if  somewhat  monastic  in 
certain  respects,  was  never  of  the  kind  which  separ- 
ates some  men  from  all  professed  interest  in  the 
general  afl^rs  of  society  and  nations.  He  was,  as 
is  well  known,  rather  a  stern  politician,  and  a  no 
less  stern  nonconformist.  But  he  wished  to  see 
good  ends  prosecuted  by  wise  means,  and  showed 
himself  as  little  tolerant  of  indiscreet  zeal  as  of 
selfish  lethargy.  In  1836,  when  many  dissenters 
were  loudly  demanding  a  separation  of  the  churoh 
from  the  state,  Foster  thus  writes — 

<(  Do  you  stand  quite  aloof  from  the  grand  dis- 
senting commotion  f  They — (I  say  not  toe,  for  I 
would  not  have  been  a  concurring  particle  in  the 
dost  the  dissenters  have  raised — I  mean  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  demands) — have  mistaken  their 
policy  in  calling  out  {at  present)  for  the '  separation,^ 
a  thing  most  palpably  impracticable,  till  a  few  more 
olympiads  have  passed  over  us.** — Vol.  ii.,  p.  306. 

Nor  could  our  zealous  reformer  bring  his  undei^ 
standing  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  depraved  igno- 
rance must  necessarily  be  a  better  power  to  place 
at  the  helm  of  affairs  than  a  depraved  knowledge. 
The  following  passage  appears  to  have  been  elicited 
by  tho  pure  conduct  of  that  high-minded  race  of 
persons,  the  Bristol  freemen : — 

"  But  what  base,  worthless  wretches  those  fel- 
lows are.  It  is  really  grievous  and  surprising,  that 
never  once  can  a  sober,  honest  man  be  found,  thai 
will  do  just  the  very  moderate  duty  that  you  require. 
It  makes  one  sometimes  almost  ashamed  of  one*s 
democracy,  to  have  so  many  glaring  proofs  of  the 
utterly  unprincipled  character  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  what  are  called  *  the  lower  orders,'  in  a  nation 
so  vaunted  for  *  enlightened' — ^  civilized' — *  Chris- 
tian'—and  all  that.  One  is  amazed  to  hear  any  in- 
telUgeat  advocate  of  the  *  popular  righto,'  stickling 


fot  *  unwersai  m^frmge,'  Think  of  suoh  feOows  w 
you  have  bad  to  do  with,  being  qualified  to  have  a 
vote  in  the  choice  of  legislators! !' " — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
123. 

Writing  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire,  in  1842,  He 
thus  expresses  himself  again  on  the  question  of  the 
sufilrage,  and  upon  eharti3to  and  chartism  :«— 

<<  I  suppose  you  have  the  pestilent  chartisto  in 
your  part  of  Uie  country.  They  are  a  very  stupid 
and  pernicious  set — some  of  their  leaders  jgroat 
rogues — ^the  whole  tribe  a  sad  nuisance.  They 
have  done  what  they  could  to  frustrate  the^  exer- 
tions for  obtaining  the  only  public  benefit  which 
there  is  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  at  present,  or 
for  a  long  time  to  come— that  is,  an  alteration  or 
abrogation  of  the  corn-laws,  a  thing  which  woukl 
immediately  be  a  most  important  relief  to  that  com- 
mercial interest  on  which  so  many  tens  of  thousands 
are  depending.  And  while  they  are  doing  this 
mischief,  they  are  brawling  about  universal  suffrage 
— a  thing  as  much  out  of  reach  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come  as  anything  they  could  dream  of.  And 
yet,  unless  they  could  get  this,  they  say  they  will 
accept  no  other  change  for  the  amendment  of  their 
condition.  What  fools!  And  to  judge  of  theii 
recent  proceedings,  they  are  themselves  wholly  un- 
fit for  such  a  suflroge.  What  a  fine  and  valuable 
thing  the  suffrage  would  be  to  men  whose  chosen 
business  it  has  been  to  go  and  disturb,  and  break  up, 
with  noise,  and  violence,  and  abuse,  the  important 
meetings  for  discussing  the  best  expedient  for  allevi- 
ating the  public  distress !  No,  no ;  they  have  yei> 
a  great  deal  to  learn  before  they  will  be  ^t  for  a 
considerate  and  iudicious  voting  for  members  of 
the  legislature.  I  wish  the  people  had  the  universal 
suffrage,  provided  they  were  better  educated,  more 
intelligent,  more  sober,  more  moral ;  but  not  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorance  and  rudeness.  Their 
being  so  is,  as  to  some  of  them,  their  own  fault. 
But  the  main  weight  of  the  reproach  falls  on  the 
government  and  the  church,  which  have  left  the 
people  in  this  deplorable  condition  from  generation 
to  generation." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  345,  346. 

Foster  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  England  to 
laud  "  our  glorious  constitution,"  as  the  manner  of 
some  has  been,  or  to  look  with  an  excessive  rever- 
ence or .  confidence  to  the  upper,  or  even  to  the 
middle  classes  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  knew  that 
change  may  be  from  bad  to  worse,  as  readily  as 
from  bad  to  better,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  at- 
tempt an  escape  from  '^  the  ills  we  have,"  without 
at  least  a  tolerable  prospect  of  securing  the  better 
issue  in  this  alternative. 

The  feeling  of  Foster  on  the  subject  of  noooon- 
formity  was  one  of  his  strong  feelings.  It  was 
such  at  times  as  to  impair  his  candor,  in  a  degree 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  a  mind  so  compre- 
hensive, and,  on  the  whole,  so  well  balanced.  He 
sometimes  spoke  in  high  terms  of  individual  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  England,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  such  instances  were  very  rare,  and  the 
men  in  those  cases  were  always  such,  that  to  have 
spoken  otherwise  of  them,  would  have  been  to  sin, 
not  only  against  candor,  but  against  common  sense. 
In  general,  few  persons  were  more  exposed  to  his 
sarcasm  than  credulous  people  who  seemed  disposed 
to  judge  at  all  favorably  of  the  religious  or  social 
influence  of  our  established  hierarchy.  But  if  his 
feelings  were  strong  on  this  point,  he  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  were  not 
stronjper  than  the  reason  of  the  ease  demanded. 

It  18  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we 
took  a  quiet,  leisurely  journey  with  him  along  the . 
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voBd  between  Worcester  and  Pershore.  On  the 
Tjjpht-hand  side  of  the  said  road,  a  few  miles  firom 
Worcester,  there  is  a  hill  rising  so  abruptly  ftom 
the  almost  level  space  around  it,  as  to  pass  for  an 
artificial  eleyation,  were  it  not  much  too  huge 
to  have  been  of  such  an  ori^n.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  us  before  reachmff  this  spot,  that 
should  we  be  enterprising  enou^  to  ascend  this 
hill,  our  labor  would  not  perhaps  be  accounted  as 
altogether  lost.  We  did  ascena  it,  and  we  did  so 
from  a  point  which  placed  the  hill  between  us  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  landscape,  so  that  our  pano- 
rama became  suddenly  visible  and  complete  as  we 
reached  our  purposed  elevation.  It  was  an  early 
hour  in  the  forenoon,  towards  the  close  of  April. 
In  the  night  there  had  been  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain,  but  the  sky  was  now  a  brilliant  blue,  and  the 
white  clouds  still  floating  on  above  us,  driven  and 
separated  by  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  changed 
their  thin  substance  and  softly  feathered  outlines 
into  every  form  of  beauty,  each  moving  as  if  intent 
on  giving  us  better  sign  of  light  and  joyous  speed 
than  its  fellows.  Before  us  &>m  this  hill-top  was 
the  extended  valley  through  which  the  Severn 
sends  its  ever>flowing  waters  from  Shropshire  to- 
wards Gloucestershire.  In  the  farthest  distance  on 
the  right,  are  the  Clay  hills  of  the  former  county, 
towards  whose  resting-place  the  summer  sun  oflen 
descends,  so  as  to  present  a  landscape  which  a 
Claude  might  have  ^azed  upon  as  worthy  of  the 
best  effort  of  his  pencil.  On  the  left,  at  about  ten 
miles  distance,  is  the  Bredon  hill,  with  its  broad 
shield-tike  side  of  wood  and  yerdure,  and  the  hill 
far  beyond  it,  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  yisible, 
is  May  hill,  in  Gloucestershire.  Between  those 
heights,  which,  like  separate  detachments,  flank 
them  at  their  extreme  points,  you  see  |he  Malvern 
hills  rising  immediately  in  front  of  you,  whose  two 
loftiest  summits,  which  like  twin  protectors  shelter 
the  little  town  of  Malvern,  send  forth  their  descend- 
ing outlines  along  the  horizon,  measuring  a  space 
to  the  right  and  left  of  about  twenty  miles.  The 
descent  of  the  Malvern  hills  is  into  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which  now  lies  at  your  feet,  and 
that  valley  is  about  seven  miles  in  width,  and,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Malvern  hills,  is  more  than 
three  times  that  space  in  length.  The  river  is  not 
oflen  visible,  but  the  whole  surface  bespeaks  abun- 
dant fertility,  arid  is  so  ^  undulated  as  to  exhibit 
a  few  of  those  elevated  wood-crowned  ridges  which 

S've  so  much  suggestive  beauty  to  some  of  the 
ndteapes  of  Poussin.  The  late  fall  of  rain  had 
thrown  a  freshness  over  all  things ;  the  leaves  and 
the  verdure  everywhere,  though  young,  were  per- 
fect. The  light  clouds,  fleetmg  along  as  in  a  sea 
of  ether,  intersected  the  gold-like  coloring  of  the 
sun  by  their  gliding  shadows,  which  chased  each 
other  across  the  valley  and  up  the  mountain  sides, 
disappearing  there  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others, 
and  by  others  still — shadows  on  earth,  which  seemed 
to  betoken  the  sudden  coming  of  strange  powers  to 
it  from  heaven ! 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  recall  the  things  said  by 
Foster  as  he  looked  and  looked  again  on  that  scene 
of  beauty.  (ITerteinly  we  never  saw  the  counte- 
nance of  our  essayist  more  possessed  with  interest. 
His  eye  travelled  to  and  fro  as  in  greedy  wonder. 
He  muttered  something  about  Milton  and  Paradise, 
and  about  this — ^this  after  all  a  man^s  world,  a  re- 
gion so  lovely,  the  home  of  a  being  so  little  lovely, 
&c.  &e.  At  length  we  ventured  to  break  in  on 
these  soliloquizings,  and  pointed  to  the  cathedral, 
on  whose  time-worn  walls  and  turrets  the  sun  now 


broke  forth  brilluintl^.  "Ay,  ay,*'  was  the  re- 
sponse ;  "  there  she  is,  sure  enough,  the  only  ugl^ 
thing  in  the  whole  scene !"  Sad  want  of  taste  in 
such  a  response,  some  of  our  readers  will  say.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  we  have  mentioned  this  incident, 
and  the  language  thus  elicited,  because,  taken 
together,  they  point  our  attention  to  the  source  of 
Foster's  feeling  as  a  nonconformist.  It  is  clear  he 
was  not  a  nonconformist  from  any  deficiency  of  im- 
agination, nor  from  any  want  of  sympathy  with  art, 
or  with  objects  possessing  remote  or. romantic  asso- 
ciation. He  could  readuy  have  peopled  the  valley 
then  before  him  with  the  generations  of  the  past, 
and  could  have  depicted  to  himself  the  Cathedral  of 
Worcester  or  the  Abbey  of  Pershore  in  the  days  of 
the  Oswalds  and  Wulstans,  whose  mutilated  monu- 
ments are  still  preserved  there.  But  his  power  to 
appreciate  natural  beauty  was  related  to  a  synjmh 
thy,  no  less  vivid,  with  all  spiritual  beauty ;  and  hk 
passionate  interest  in  all  beauty  of  the  latter  kind, 
was  the  natural  measure  of  his  passionate  aversion 
to  the  deformities  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Hie 
bitterness  with  which  he  denounced  tne  men  who 
had  corrupted  Christianity,  was  determined  by  the 
strength  of  that  inward  worship  wherewith  he  re- 
gard^l  it  as  seen  in  its  purity.  Science,  art,  poetij 
— all  might  have  their  beauties;  but  better  that 
they  should  be  wholly  discarded,  than  that  they 
should  be  employed  meretriciously,  so  as  to  taint 
and  degrade  the  properiy  Christian— ^acriptural 
Christianity  being  the  highest  form  of  the  beautiful. 
The  less  must  not  be  obtruded  into  the  place  of  the 
greater.  In  the  spirit  of  Milton,  Foster  looked  on 
Uie  imaginative,  the  artistic,  and  the  poetical,  which 
Romanism  and  prelacy  have  thrown  about  them,  as 
one  fully  alive  to  the  power  of  such  fascinations,  bat 
as  one  who  saw  with  special  clearness  the  extent 
of  the  mischiefs  which  had  been  done  by  such  means 
—as  one  who  detected  the  process  by  which  in  those 
systems  the  sensual  had  been  raised  to  the  place  of 
the  spiritual,  and  by  which  a  low  idolatry  of  forms 
had  been  made  to  extrude  an  intelligent  worship  of 
the  real.  Such,  in  his  judgment,  had  been  the 
general  effect  of  both  systems.  In  the  clergr  of 
the  cathedral  now  pointed  out  to  him  he  saw  a  body 
of  haughty,  conventiona]  worldlings,  the  fair  typee 
of  a  great  majority  of  their  order— priests  whose 
influence  necessarily  tended  to  assimilate  the  edii> 
eated  classes  to  a  manner  of  life  like  their  own,  sad 
to  subject  the  uneducated  to  Uie  devices  of  a  con- 
venient superstition.  They  were  men,  in  his  view, 
who  not  only  refused  themselves  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom,  but  who,  throughout  the  land,  wers  the 
great  hinderers  of  those  who  might  have  been  die- 
posed  to  enter  in.  We  believe  that  no  conviction 
m  the  mind  of  Foster  wss  more  habitual,  or  mora 
secure  against  the  possibility  of  change,  than  this 
conviction.  His  two  letters  to  the  evangelical 
clerffy,  which  are  reprinted  in  these,  volumes,  and 
the  letter,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume,  will  further 
explain  the  ground  of  his  strong  feeling  on  this 
subject. 

But  we  have  passed  our  limits.  Foster's  own 
criticisms  derive  their  chief  value  from  their  discrim- 
inativenees— from  their  free  and  manly  dealing  with 
defects  and  faults,  no  less  than  with  exoellenciea. 
In  this  spirit  he  touched  on  all  solnectB,  and  esti- 
mated all  men.  You  never  find  him  indulging 
in  undiscerning  praise.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
garded the  faults  of  good  men  as  beinff  hardly  less 
instructive  than  their  virtues;  and  the  erron  of^ 
genius  as  the  last  that  should  be  overkxAed  by  the! 
critic,  because  of  their  special  tendency  to  propagate 
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IbeiDMlTflB  ebewheze.  In  no  literatore  was  an  ex- 
ample of  tkb  kind  more  needed  than  in  noncon- 
formist  Uteratare.  Our  literature  has  been  that  of 
a  sect,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  sectarianism. 
Oar  good  men,  according  to  our  common  account  of 
them,  have  been  too  much  a  kind  of  angels,  and  oar 
fireat  men  have  been  too  much  a  kind  of  demi-gods. 
Bat  the  intelligence  of  general  society  has  been  far 
from  pleased  with  this  tendency  to  forget  what  has 
been  forgotten,  or  with  this  disposition  to  exagger- 
ate what  has  been  remembered.  Men  of  sense 
know,  that  partial  error  is  often  more  mischievous 
than  abeolate  falsehood ;  and  that  partial  truth  often 
leads  to  conclusions  strictly  the  reverse  of  the  truth- 
ful. Our  re»ders,  we  trust,  know  enough  of  us  to 
be  aware,  that  even  in  dealing  with  such  honored 
names  as  those  of  Hall  and  Poster,  we  were  not 
likely  to  content  ourselves  with  repeating  for  the 
hohdredth  time  the  common-places  of  eulogy  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  those  eminent  perBons.  We 
oovet  something  better  for  readers  and  for  ourselves 
than  could  result  from  such  employment.  We  hold 
that  the  best  friend  to  the  fame  of  Hall  and  Foster 
is  the  man  who  has  best  learnt  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  stronger  and  weaker  elements  of  their 
genius,  and  to  distinguish,  in  consequence,  between 
the  basis  which  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  their 
high  reputation,  and  that  which  will  not  be  sufficient 
if  relied  upon,  to  that  end. 

In  one  respect,  the  example  of  these  extraordina- 
ry men  should  be  well  considered  by  not  a  few  who 
survive  them,  and  sometimes  boast  of  them.  Their 
honest  and  thorough  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
nonconformity  was  above  suspicion — yet  they  never 
committed  themselves  to  a  single  extravagant  or 
undignified  proceeding  in  favor  of  those  principles ; 
nor  to  anything  that  could  warrant  a  doubt  as  to 
their  being  men  whose  religious  feeling  was  some- 
thing other  than  sectarian — the  feeling  of  a  broad, 
spiritual,  catholic  Christianity. 


THB  PRBSBNT  AND  THB  FUTUBE. 


From  the  New  York  Gommarotad  AdreriiMr. 
THE   PRESENT   AND   THE   FUTURE. 

Ir  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  gone  to  sleep,  say 
in  1830  or  from  there  along  to  1825,  and  were  now 
to  wake  from  his  Ion?  nap,  he  would  marvel  ex- 
ceedingly at  the  altered  state  of  our  relations  to  the 
old  world ;  but  those  of  us  who  live  to  see  1867 
may  find  more  room  for  wonder  in  the  state  of  rela- 
tions then  existing.  The  influence  exerted  by  this 
continent  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, but  especially  the  continent  of  Europe — 
confining  our  observations  merely  to  the  physical 
effect — ^is  already  very  great ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  that  it  must  become 
much  greater.  We  now  supply  Europe  mainly 
with  the  greatest  and  most  important  staple  for 
manufacturing  industry.  We  partially  supply  Eu- 
rope with  fo^.  We  are  rapidly  advancing  to  a 
position  in  which  we  shall  supply  the  whole  world 
with  lead.  Of  iron  and  copper  we  have  enough  to 
supply  the  world,  the  only  thing  wanting  at  present 
being  the  means  of  procuring  and  forwarding  them 
cheaper.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  in  time  we 
shall  supply  a  large  portion  of  Europe  with  fuel. 
Cotton,  food,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal — ^if  we  become 
great  exporters  of  all  these,  what  an  immense  tribute 
we  shall  draw  from  the  wealth  and  industry  of 
other  nations. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Circumstances  are  rapidly 
bringing  to  full  development  a  process,  as  between 
Europe  and  America,  the  magnitude  and  results  of 


which  it  is  imponible  now  to  estimate.  This  is  tfis 
process  of  emigration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  wide-«prea^  desire  of  the  European  populations 
to  transfer  their  labors  and  their  destinies  to  this 
country,  though  stimulated  to  its  present  activity  by 
the  partial  scarcity  of  food,  has  elements  of  endur- 
ance and  will  continue  long  after  that  scarcity  shall 
have  passed  away.  Apart  from  reasons  which  may 
be  called  political,  the  emigration  itself  will  tend  to 
its  own  perpetuation ;  those  who  come  leave  behind 
them  relatives  or  friends  or  neighbors  whose  feel- 
ings will  prompt  them  to  follow ;  and  if  tidings  of 
prosperity  go  back  from  those  already  here,  the 
desire  to  share  it  will  add  to  those  feelines  a 
strength  which  no  slight  obstacle  will  be  able  to 
overcome. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  at 
present  the  immigrants  bring  little  wealth  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  save  the  wealth  of  strong 
hands  and  willing  hearts  to  labor,  the  mass  of  immi- 
gration must  eventually  bring  with  it  a  mass  of  cap- 
ital, distributed  no  doubt  quite  extensively,  in  small 
parcels,  but  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  vei^ 
large  sum.  We  have  heard  it  estimated,  by  judi- 
cious men,  that  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver  from 
Great  Britain,  through  this  channel,  will  continte 
for  many  years  to  approximate  that  which  has  been 
caused  recently  by  the  importation  of  our  bread- 
stuffs  into  Great  Britain.  This  is  probably  too  large 
an  estimate ;  but  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  annu- 
ally is  not  an  extravagant  suppositioii  for  the  import 
of  direct  capital — gold  and  silver — ^by  this  means ; 
and  another  mUlion  may  be  expected  from  the  oon- 
tinent. 

Then  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  capital 
which  comes  here  will  find  the  enterprise  and 
opportunity  it  needs  to  make  it  active,  and  that  with 
it  comes  a  large  accession  as  well  to  lalxHr  as  to 
consumption  of  latior^s  products,  and  it  is  not  difll- 
cult  to  perceive  that  the  result,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  can  hardly  ful  to  be  some- 
thing worth  looking  at. 


SiMONinss,  it  is  related,  upon  landing  in  a  strange 
country,  found  the  corse  of  an  unknown  person  lying 
by  the  sea-side;  he  buried  it,  and  was  honored 
throughout  Greece  for  the  piety  of  that  act.  Anoth- 
er ancient  philosopher,  chancing  to  fix  his  eyes  npon 
a  dead  body,  regarded  the  same  with  slight,  if  not 
with  contempt ;  saying,  "  See  the  shell  of  the  flown 
bird ! "  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  moral 
and  tender-hearted  Simonides  was  incapable  of  the 
lofty  movements  of  thought  to  which  the  other  sage 
gave  way,  at  the  moment  while  his  soul  was  intent 
only  upon  the  indestructible  being ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  in  whose  sight  a  lifeless  human  body 
was  of  no  more  value  than  the  worthless  shell  from 
which  the  living  fowl  had  departed,  would  not,  in  a 
different  mood  of  mind,  have  been  affected  by  those 
earthly  considerations  which  had  incited  the  philo- 
sophic poet  to  the  performance  of  that  pious  duty. 
And,  with  regard  to  this  latter,  we  may  be  assured, 
that  if  he  had  been  destitute  of  the  capability  of  com- 
muning with  the  more  exalted  thoughts  that  apper- 
tain to  human  nature,  he  would  have  cared  no  more 
for  the  corse  of  the  stranger  than  for  the  dead  body 
of  a  seal  or  porpoise,  which  might  have  been  cast  up 
by  the  waves.  We  respect  the.  corporal  frame  of 
man,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  habitation  of  a 
rational,  byt  of  an  immortal  soul.  Each  of  these 
sages  was  in  sympathy  with  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature — feelings  which,  though  they  seem  opposite 
to  each  other,  have  another  and  a  finer  connection 
than  that  of  contrast. — Notes  to  Wordsworth^ i  Excw- 
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Prom  tbt  S|»6eutor. 
O'CONNELL. 

0*Co!nncLL  is  dead.  Ireland  lires  and  maffsn 
on,  bat  her  choeen  voice  is  silent  forever.  How 
win  she  npeak  henceforth ;  how  act  without  the 
spoiled  child  of  her  aflfection,  the  darling  of  her  rag- 
ged home! 

Few  men  have  ever  attained '  such  power  as 
Daniel  O'Connell;  perhaps  none  ever  attained 
sach  an  eminence — a  position  apparently  so  exalt- 
ed, and  used  it  to  so  little  purpose. 

It  will  be  said  that  he  achieved  '*  Catholic  eman- 
cipation ;"  and  none  can  deny  it.  His  was  the  im- 
niediate  hand  that  wrung  it  from  England.  True 
it  is  that  England  was  already  ashamcMi  of  main- 
taining the  penal  laws  against  the  religion  of  Ire- 
land; and  that  the  immense  progress  of  opinion 
within  the  decade  ending  in  1830  made  Catholic 
emancijpation  possible,  inevitable.  It  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  altered  opinion  in  England  that  daunted 
ministers  when  a  rebellion  seemed  impending  in 
Irehmd,  because  they  felt  that  England  would  not 
again  support  them  m  coercive  measures.  0*Con- 
nell  it  was,  however,  that  brought  them  to  the 
point.  The  praise  has  been  awaraed  to  him  with- 
out stint. 

But  Catholic  emancipation  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  power.  The  O'Connell  who  won  that 
prize  was  a  far  less  man,  than  the  CConnell  whom 
that  achievement  created.  He  obtained  an  influ- 
ence over  his  race,  conunensurate  with  that  of 
mat  historic  personages— Moses,  Epaminondas, 
Mohammed,  Napoleon.  What  did  he  do  with  all 
that  power?  what  remains?  Nothinff  but  his  first 
deed — still  Catholic  emancipation.  Like  great  his- 
toric men  in  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  has  proved 
unlike  them  in  the  smallness  of  its  use.  His  grand 
deed  was  always  in  the  future — always  to  be  per- 
formed. 

That  remarkable  discrepancy  of  opportunity  and 
result  is  to  be  acqountod  for  nom  an  analysis  of 
0*Conneirs  public  character,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time  and  countiy.  He  was  just  the 
man  to  be  chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  his  race. 
His  intellect,  his  nature,  his  countenance,  his  man- 
ner, were  all  Milesian ;  but  on  a  giant  scale.  He 
was  large  in  person,  in  voice,  in  the  scope  of  his 
cordial  fellowship ;  his  physical  strength  was  im- 
mense, so  was  his  industry.  He  was  truly  Irish 
in  the  laxity  of  his  choice  of  means  to  an  end. 
With  all  the  humor,  the  cunning,  the  in^nuous 
seeming,  and  the  double-edged  satire  of  his  kind, 
he  could  talk  to  two  parties  at  once— to  poor  Ireland 
with  the  big  blarney  on  his  rich  lips ;  to  England, 
with  the  wink  and  the  roll  of  the  eye  that  inverted 
the  sense  of  his  words.  He  fortified  a  real  case 
with  humbug,  and  rounded  off  genuine  eloquence 
with  cajolery.  In  a  manner  most  characteristic  of 
his  race,  he  may  be  said  to  have  united  in  his  own 
person  the  qualities  of  hero  and  impostor.  He  re- 
ciprocated and  used  for  his  purpose  the  likings  and 
even  the  foibles  of  his  countrymen.  He  gratified 
the  national  love  of  dabbling  in  patronage,  by  creat* 
lag  a  stipendiary  staff  of  agitation.  He  was  fertile 
in  imitations  of  the  popular  organized  conspiracies 
and  secret  societies,  only  made  lawful ;  supported, 
too,  by  funds  characteristically  raked  together,  half 
in  beerging  half  in  demanding.  He  apit>ealed  to  old 
traditions,  popular  with  all  subject  races,  of  fat- 
ness and  supremacy  in  the  mythic  periods  of  history 
— greater  then  than  those  of  the  race  now  ruling. 
He  got  up  dramatio  shows  taming  upon  such  tradi- 


tions—assembled  the  multitude  at  the  "  Rath  of 
Mullaghmast"  to  glorify  in  historic  dreams  of  vic- 
tory, and  was  crowned  with  the  old  Irish  cap  al 
"  Tara  of  the  Kings."  While  he  used  this  kind 
of  mummery,  he  enjoyed  it  also,  or  he  could  not 
have  done  it  so  well ;  he  had  the  true  relish  and 
self-deception  of  an  actor.  In  fine,  he  was  in  all 
things  an  Irishman — ^a  very  big  Irishman.  Even 
his  overflowing  warmth  of  heart,  to  which  his 
friends  testify,  went  to  make  up  the  character  typi- 
cal of  his  race.  He  felt  their  feelings,  suffered  their 
grievances.  In  this  consisted  his  true  *'  greatness" 
— he  was  great  in  embodying  and  giving  voice  to 
the  Irish  sense  of  intolerable  grievances. 

His  greatness,  too,  was  in  Ireland.  His  close 
sympathy  with  the  once  oppressed  race  secured 
their  confidence,  and  no  man  could  sway  them  as 
he  did.  By  aecident  of  education,  he  possessed  a 
considerable  amount  of  worldly  wisdom ;  by  af- 
fection, he  was  one  of  the  common  Irish,  the  **wild 
Irish" — without  the  pale.  His  powers  were  spe- 
cially^ of  a  kind  to  excite  their  admiration — his 
flowing  eloquence,  his  ready  wit,  his  turgid  images, 
his  gesticulative  expression  of  emotions.  His  fkults 
were  of  a  kind  which  they  could  not  criticise.  IBs 
genius  was  denunciatory,  not  constructive — so  is 
their  own ;  his  political  measures  were  a  farce— 
they  are  not  politicians ;  conspiracy  is  their  highest 
branch  of  polities ;  he  was  the  safer  from  thdr 
criticism  since  his  schemes  were  copies  of  theb 
own.  The  defects  of  his  character,  therefore,  did 
not  prevent  his  obtaining  immense  influence  with 
the  people  whom  he  volunteered  to  represent,  sad 
for  whom  he  obtained  so  signal  a  victory  as  Catho- 
lic emancipation. 

In  England  the  case  was  diflferent.  At  first,  in- 
deed, he  was  hailed  as  the  Irish  hero— the  emanoi* 
pator  of  his  country.  When  the  hubbub  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  was  over,  he  made  good  use  of 
showing  that  he  desired  to  aid  the  English  **  liber- 
als ;"  and  in  the  reaction  against  old  toryism  Eng- 
lishmen received  with  favor  the  type  of  that  Ireland 
whose  misrule  had  disgraced  the  tories.  But  as 
time  went  on,  and  O'Connell  talked  on,  the  En|g- 
lish  began  to  look  for  fresh  deeds  of  a  substantial 
sort.  They  viewed  with  dislike  the  laxity  with 
which  he  hurled  forth  the  strongest  epithets,  and 
retracted  them,  as  though  he  scarcely  cared  for 
mere  truth  either  way.  They  did  not  like  his  suc- 
cession of  idle  schemes^his  associations,  his  aim- 
less agitations,  all  crowned  with  a  **  rent."  They 
began  to  criticise  him ;  and  in  proportion  aa  the 
English  scrutinized  his  words,  and  demanded  deeds 
to  make  those  words  good,  he  retreated  more  and 
more  into  his  native  land,  and  indulged  in  diatribes 
against  **  the  Saxon"  and  "  Saxon  hatred  of  Ire- 
land." 

Since  Catholic  emancipation  O'Connell  has  dani 
nothing.  He  virtually  confined  his  diligence  in 
obtaining  influence  to  the  class  with  which  he  sym- 
pathized, the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They 
were  the  helpless,  not  the  powerful  race;  they 
were  the  passive,  not  the  energetic  race.  They 
gave  him  **  power"  as  their  agent,  **  rent"  and 
"tribute"  for  his  exchequer;  but  they  could  not 
supply  the  creative  power  to  work  an}r  great  social 
chaAge.  They  have  no  such  eneivy  in  them.  He 
had  obtained  power,  to  himself,  from  Ireland ;  it 
did  not  perhaps  occur  to  him,  perhaps  was  not  pos- 
sible to  him,  to  obtain  power /or  Ireland.  For 
bettering  her  social  or  material  state,  for  supplying 
that  want  of  industry  which  has  made  her  so  weak* 
so  miserably  poor— Me  panper  natioQ  of  Europe— 
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pbescott's  bistort  of  twcomqubst  of  peev. 


be  has  done  abeolutely  nothing.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  even  knew  the  wants  of  Ireland  in  that 
respect ;  whether  he  did  not  so  far  share  the  de- 
basement as  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  He  was 
called  the  "  Irish  Moses.'*  As  if  in  right  of  that 
title,  he  left  the  task  of  securing  to  Ireland  sup- 
plies of  food— of  teaching  her  to  feed  herself  and 
build  up. her  own  fortune — to  a  miracle,  or  to  the 
British  government.  It  has  not  rained  manna  dur- 
ing the  famine;  when  the  drought  came,  the 
"Irish  Moses"  could  not  obtain  water  by  stnking 
a  rock.  He  could  only  come  over  to  England, 
crying  for  "  food,  food!  from  the  charity  of  "  the 
Saxon.''  He  forced  emancipation — for  food  he 
begged :  the  contrast  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  growth  and  the  exhaustion  of  power. 

We  have  described  O'Conneirs  power,  acknowl- 
edged his  great  achievement.  But  even  before  his 
death  his  occupation  was  gone,  his  mission  was 
over ;  and  he  was,  to  speak  historically,  an  obstruc- 
tion rather  than  an  aid  to  his  country's  progress. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  pleader  for  Ireland  was 
necessary ;  but  that  was  when  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy and  its  attendant  oppressions  existed ;  that  is 
a  tmie  past;  O'Connell  belonged  to  that  epoch; 
he  acted  as  if  the  wants  of  that  epoch  were  sull  the 
wants  of  the  present — he  was  set  to  go  in  that 
manner  and  could  not  get  out  of  it;  hence  his 
presence  and  activity  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
alive  feelings  which  might  have  expired.  Trained 
in  the  days  of  Catholic  penalties,  for  other  times 
and  other  wants  he  had  no  expedients  but  the  or- 

Sinized  semi-rebellion  of  an  *'  oppressed"  country, 
e  neglected  the  best  of  all  opportunities  fordoing 
service  to  Ireland  by  patriotic  cooperation  with  old 
opponents  converted  to  friendly  dispositions.  Thus, 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  advent  to  power  under  new 
circumstances,  instead  of  encouraging  the  minister's 
evident  desire  to  promote  the  weal  of  Ireland, 
O'Connell  boasted  that  now  he  would  make  the 
task  of  government  impossible ;  falling  back  upon 
the  obsolete  expedient  of  resistinff  "  the  tory" — 
about  as  wise  and  as  well  timed  as  his  seising 
sword  and  buckler,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  fiffht  ^'  the  Saxon"  and  the  "  proud  in- 
vader" of  M^achi's  days.  That  inmiense  blunder 
would  have  been  a  crime  of  deep  dye,  had  it  not 
been  really  a  proof  of  incapacity  for  the  occasion. 
O'Connell  never  learned  how  to  use  England  for 
the  service  of  Ireland. 

With  the  famine,  and  the  death  of  O'Connell,  the 
merely  *'  Celtic"  expediencies  and  policies  of  Ire- 
land have  come  to  an  end.  There  is  no  hope  for 
Alexander's  generals;  there  is  no  territory  to  be 
divided ;  and  their  chief  did  not  die  in  possession. 
The  remarkable  concurrence  of  two  such  events 
must  have  remarkable  results.  The  famine,  it  is 
.to  be  hoped,  has  forever  sealed  the  fate  of  conacre 
as  a  system  in  agriculture — of  potato  as  a  staple 
food ;  the  death  of  0*Connell,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
terminates  '*  repeal"  dreams  and  delusions  of  sep- 
arating the  interests  of  "Celt"  and  "Saxon." 
The  £parture  of  the  Irishman  of  1820  opens  the 
way  for  imperial  policies  in  place  of  purely  local 
pohcies,  and  facilitates  the  substantial  consumma- 
tion of  the  union.  O'Connell  will  be  mourned  by 
his  countrymen ;  but  his  absence  has  ceased  to  be 
a  loss  to  the  empire. 

Thb  age  of  crusades  was  the  youth  of  modem 
£orope.  It  was  the  time  of  unsophisticated  feelings 
and  nngovemable  passions ;  the  era  of  love,  war, 
enthosiasm,  and  ndveniVLte.^SchUgel, 
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In  some  respects  Pizarro's  discovery  of  Pern  and 
subversion  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  has  not  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  hy 
Cortes.  It  wants,  as  Mr.  Preseott  observes,  the 
unity  of  the  latter ;  where  the  conquest  is  as  much 
an  "  action"  as  the  subject  of  an  epic.  Plzuro's 
history  is  also  deficient  m  that  variety  of  historical 
incident  which  was  produced  by  the  more  warlike 
character  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  consequent  resist- 
ance they  offered  to  Cortes ;  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
views  and  the  more  profound  and  skilful  policy  of 
that  leader.  A  greater  disadvantage  is  found  in 
the  character  of  the  two  men.  Cortes  was  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar  by  education.  In  Cuba 
he  had  been  extensively  engaged  as  a  planter,  and 
employed  in  public  affairs  £>th  civil  and  military. 
A  comprehensive  genius,  assisted  by  learning  and 
experience  of  life,  seems  to  have  carried  his  views 
beyond  those  of  his  own  age,  and  led  him  to  divine 
the  true  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which  has  took 
the  world  at  large  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
more  to  learn :  at  least,  on  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  he 
sat  himself  down  on  his  lands  as  an  a^cultur- 
ist,  while  the  other  Spaniards  were  hunting  after 
gold ;  and  on  the  con(]^uest  of  Mexico,  the  en- 
couragement of  production  was  his  first  object, 
though  defeated  by  Spanish  cupidity  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  age,  that  wealth  consisted  only  in 
the  precious  metals.  Pizarro  was  of  a  coarser, 
perhaps  of  a  more  brutal  nature,  than  Cortes ;  and 
almost  every  obstacle  of  nature  and  fortune  con- 
spired against  bim.  The  date  of  his  birth,  his 
early  training,  the  events  of  his  youth  and  middle 
age,  are  obscure  and  vague.  He  was  a  natural 
son,  abandoned,  it  is  said,  by  both  parents ;  he  had 
no  education  in  childhood,  and  never  afterwards  ao- 
quhred  it,  beinff  nnable  to  read  or  write ;  in  child- 
hood and  youth  he  would  seem  to  have  lived  as  he 
could,  his  only  authenticated  occupation  being  that 
of  a  swineherd.  From  this  state  of  utter  poverty 
and  meanness  he  escaped  as  an  adventurer  to  Uie 
New  World ;  but  the  how,  when,  or  whither,  are 
unknown,  except  that  he  embarked  at  Seville.  He 
first  emerges  fW)m  total,  obscurity  at  Hispaniola,  in 
1610 ;  when  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  under 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda ;  at  wnich  time,  according  to  Mr. 
Presoott's  opinion,  he  must  have  been  thirty-nine; 
but,  following  Herrara's  account  of  the  date  of  his 
birth,  he  was  only  thirty-two ;  which  seems  to  us 
the  more  probable,  for  many  reasons.  In  point  of 
philosophical  genius  Cortes  had  undoubtedly  the 
advantage ;  in  all  other  qualities  the  palm  may  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  Pizarro.  His  courage  was 
indomitable,  Siough  perhaps  rather  of  the  animal 
than  the  hero.  No  aiflicolty  could  discourage,  no 
danger  could  appal  him.  In  physical  constitution 
he  resembled  Catiline;  '* corpus  patiens  inedie, 
vigiHe,  alfforis,  supra  quam  adque  credUnle  est ;" 
but  the  Spaniard  had  to  undergo  hardships  in  the 
uninhabited  wastes  of  the  tropics,  of  which  no  ex- 
ample could  be  met  in  a  temperate  climate.  Nor 
did  Pizarro  greatly  difiler  from  Catiline  in  some 
mental  characteristics,  especially  in  the  "  animus 
audax,  subdolus,  varius,  cujus  rei  Ubet  simulator  ac 
dissimulator:"  in  profound  hypocrisy,  and  the 
patient  veiling  of  a  perfidious  nature  till  it  was  safe 
to  display  it,  the  Spaniard  probably  excelled  the 
Roman.     All   these    natural   abilities  had  been 
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ahvpaned,  haidened,  as  the  d 
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pomtioa  hed  doubt- 
1  of  degndation  and  a 
manhood  of  atro^gle,  in  that  worst  of  schools,  a  col- 
lection of  Spanish  colonial  adventaieis  anoh  as 
were  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  century — ^for  to  that 
age  they  belonged  though  acting  in  the  sixteenth. 

The  difference  that  such  di&rent  cireumatancea 
create  is  visible  in  every  stage  of  the  two  stories. 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  really  a  conquest, 
calling  into  request  every  resource  of  the  great 
captain  and  the  political  chief:  the  acquisition  of 
Pwu  was  accomplished  by  a  piece  of  successful 
audacity,  which  only  succeeded  from  that  very 
audacity,  and  under  any  other  circumatances  must 
have  failed  in  its  results.  The  seizure  of  a  monareh 
surrounded  by  his  eoortiers  and  guards,  when  pay- 
ing a  friendly  visit,  could  always  be  aocomplished, 
because  it  waa  an  audacious  treachery  not  to  be 
apprehended ;  but  with  any  other  people  than  the 
Peruvians,  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  inca  as  a 
god,  and  powerless  to  act  without  him,  the  crime 
would  have  excited  indignation  instead  of  coufusion, 
and  Pizarro  and  his  followers  would  have  perished. 
The  difierence  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
two  men  is  as  great.  Ckirtea  never  wantonly  de- 
stroyed ;  Pizarro  and  his  brigands  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  anything  as  works  of  art  or  proofs  of 
civilization,  and  overthrew  without  a  care.  Cupid- 
ity and  petty  jealousy  thwarted  Cortes;  but  be 
always  ruled  ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  push,  his 
meanest  and  bitterest  enemies  succumbed  to  his 
genius  and  the  personal  respect  entertained  for  him. 
rizarro  had  to  contend  with  revolted  followers, 
whom  his  treacheries  had  alienated  or  his  brutal 
nature  imumd  ;  and  he  perished  at  last  under  the 
swords  of  conspirators  he  had  provoked  beyond  en- 
durance. Crimes  were  committed  by  both  leaders ; 
but,  though  there  was  not  much  difference  in  their 
real  amount,  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  mode  and 
motive.  With  the  cunning  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
Pizarro  professed  to  be  forced  by  his  troops  into  the 
execution  of  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  when  he  had  him- 
self instigated  the  deed,  and  he  evidently  knew  the 
charge  of  encouraging  rebellion  to  be  false;  nor 
was  It  in  the  monareh  criminal  if  true.  The  death 
of  Guatimotzin,  though  equally  a  crime,  is  of 
another  stamp ;  the  monareh  was  conquered,  and 
surrendered ;  his  connexion  with  oonspiraciea  and 
revolts  had  more  of  likelihood ;  and  Cortea  took  the 
responsibility  of  the  execution  upon  himself.  The 
hardened  nature  of  Pizano  waa  untouched  by  re- 
morse for  any  crime;  the  death  of  Guatimotzin 
haunted  Cortes,  and  is  said  to  have  broken  his 
aleep. 

But  though  the  exploits  of  Pizarro  want  the 
unity  and  largeness  of  history,  they  have  an  interest 
of  another  kind^the  interest  of  {personal  adventure 
in  ita  largest  sense.  The  career  of  Pizarro,  from 
the  time  he  first  emerges  from  obscurity  until  he 
departed  on  his  last  expedition  to  Peru,  is  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  determined  struggle  against  priva- 
tion, hardship,  toil,  and,  yet  ha^er,  against  the 
depreciatory  views  of  friends,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
fbllowers,  and  even  hope  itself.  Such  a  soirit  of 
resolute  determination  as  Pizarro  displayed  in  his 
first  and  second  voyages  is  almost  without  equal ; 
and  had  he  failed,  he  would  have  been  recorded  as 
a  madman,  if  recorded  at  all.  With  the  subject  of 
personal  adventure  is  mingled  that  of  disoovery  and 
exploration,  as  interesting  as  any  narrative  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  undertaken,  excepting  the  great 
^^  '  Nor  is  the  story  of  the  con- 
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usattrsetive.  It  may  want  unity,  but  It  is  fofl  sf 
incident,  variety  of  fortune,  personal  adventure  and 
discovery ;  in  foot,  historical  romance,  more  strange 
and  i-iteresting  than  fiction.  And  it  points  ih» 
moral  that  '*  we  still  have  justice  here,"  and  by  oui 
own  vicea.  The  precise  character  of  the  Inca 
Atahuaba  is  difilcuft  to  determine,  for  it  was  the 
cue  of  Pizarro's  compsinions  to  blacken  him  with 
atrocious  crimes ;  but  in  conduct  he  shows  like  a 
Peruvian  Jugurtha.  The  favor  of  his  father  gave 
him  a  share  of  a  kingdom,  to  which,  as  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  he  had  no  title.  He  requited  this  kind- 
ness by  waging  war  upon  his  legitimate  brother ; 
massBoring  that  brother*s  subjects,  in  one  instance 
at  least ;  dethroning  and  imprisoning  the  defeated 
monareh  ;•  and  finally,  directing  his  private  murder 
when  Atahualpa  had  fallen  ifito  the  handa  of  the 
Spaniards,  lest  they  should  get  possession  of  the 
fallen  monarch  and  raise  him  to  the  throne :  so  that 
he  deserved  his  punishment,  though  Pizarro  had  no 
right  to  inflict  it.  Cortes  lived  to  experienoe  the 
neglect  of  a  monareh ;  but  the  valiant  roffiaoa  who 
overran  Peru  perished  by  their  own  arts.  The 
Spanish  writere  observe  that  all  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  Atahualpa  died  a  violent 
death.  One  prime  instigator  of  the  atrocity,  Alma- 
gro,  afler  having  been  ever  tricked  and  cheated  by 
Pizarro,  revolted,  was  defeated,  and  executed,  ul^ 
doobtedly  by  his  ordere.  The  son  and  followers  of 
Almagro  revenged  themselves  by  the  assassinatioa 
of  Pizarro ;  to  perish  in  their  turn  by  the  executiouer 
or  the  sword.  Hernando  Pizarro,  the  elder  and 
legitimate  brother  of  the  conqueror,  expiated  hia 
complicity  in  Almagro's  death  by  an  imprisonment 
of  twenty  yeara ;  and  Gonzalo,  the  youngest  brothcor, 
suffered  as  a  traitor.  The  crimes  of  the  conquerors, 
spread  over  Europe,  raised  a  settled  disgust  towards 
the  Spanish  name,  till  Spain  became  too  contempt- 
ible to  be  hated :  the  posMSsion  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
gave  a  folse  color  to  her  power,  that  drew  upon  her 
attacks  she  would  otherwise  have  es<»ped;  and 
events  are  now  in  progrees  in  the  New  w  orld  that 
seem  likely  to  blot  out  the  Spanish  name  and  aopei^ 
sede  the  Spanish  blood,  throughout  countries  at- 
tacked without  the  ahadow  of  an  excuse,  and  aub- 
dued  by  treachery,  cruelty,  and  crime. 

The  peculiar  character  attached  to  what  Mr. 
Prescott  designates  as  **  The  Conquest  of  Peru," 
but  which  aim  contains  the  adventures  of  Pizano 
and  the  discovery  of  the  country,  is,  we  think,  well 
adapted  to  his  genius ;  which  is  more  fitted  to  dw^ 
upon  picturesque  features  of  nature,  and  exhibit  in- 
cidents and  personal  traits  in  men,  tban  to  grasp 
and  cbndeose  the  grMt  events  of  history.  At  least, 
this  is  the  work  of  his  which  we  like  the  most  and 
incline  to  consider  the  best.  As  regards  the  mam 
outlinea  of  the  history,  little  perhaps  is  added  lo 
Robertson's  account,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  noticing  the  Omq%tieMt  of  Mesko;  but  the  filling 
up  is  done  with  the  same  or  greater  ability,  ana, 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  producea  a  greater 
efibct.  As  in  the  ease  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Prescott  has 
had  aooess  to  original  materials,  not  available  to 
former  historiana ;  some  of  them  published  by  the 
laudable  industry  of  modern  Spaniards,  others  still 
in  manuscript,  lliis  advantage  is  visible  in  the 
introductory  view  of  the  civilization  of  the  incas ; 
which  in  Mr.  Prescott's  hands  assumes  a  defioils 
shape,  and  beoomes  a  complete  a^stem— mueh 
more  eomplete,  perhaps,  than  auoh  a  highly  artificial 
scheme  of  government,  religion,  and  social  conditioii, 
could  ever  assume ;  emeeially  after  so  rsoent  a  eoa- 
quost,  the  dominiott  or  the  mess  being  of  hnmWs 
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erigin  and  late  date.  Thia  error,  however,  is  more 
nadily  pointed  out  than  remedied,  from  the  character 
of  the  writers  whence  Mr.  Preeoott  draws  hie 
views.  The  first  visitors  to  Pera  had  none  of  the 
discriminating  acumen  of  Cortes.  Garcillasso,  one 
peat  authority  on  the  subject,  was  biassed  by  his 
loca  descent,  and  over  credulous  to  boot.  Other 
observers  were  men  of  more  sense  and  skill  in  evi- 
dence, especially  Mr.  Prescott*s  new  authorities, 
Sarraiento  and  Undergardo,  both  jurists,  and  paina- 
taking  inquirers.  They,  however,  went  with  some 
bias  on  their  minds  in  favor  of  the  civilization,  &c., 
of  the  incas ;  while  they  could  themselves  observe 
nothing  but  ruins,  though  they  could  and  did  com- 
municate with  the  native  nobles.  To  mark  in  an 
authority  a  gross  exaggeration  or  an  evident  impos- 
sibility, is  easy ;  'but  when  the  incorrectness  is 
rather  in  the  general  matter  and  coloring,  the  task 
becomes  one  of  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
iooomplished  the  first ;  and  seems  to  be  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  the  other,  which  he  has  sometimes 
attempted  in  notes.  But  the  text  throughout  strikes 
us  as  presenting  the  system  of  the  ohOdren  of  the 
Ban  too  much  in  rose  color.  To  this  the  taste  of 
the  literary  artist  may  have  contributed  somewhat. 
To  have  marked  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a  perfect 
scheme  of  unnatural  though  paternal  government 
•  being  established  anywhere,  but  especially  in  a 
vniform  manner  among  successive  tribes  of  con- 
qoered  savages,  would  have  encumbered  his  discus- 
sion and  impeded  its  march.  We  suspect  the  dis- 
quisition does  not  represent  the  inca  practice,  but 
its  theory,  with  some  exaggerations  even  there. 
The  "  Preliminary  View,"  however,  is  very  able 
in  a  literary  sense ;  well  arranged,  clear,  compre- 
hensive, picturesque,  and  interesting. 

There  may  likewise  be  a  little  of  the  artist  in  the 
treatment  of  Pizarro*s  adventures  and  exploits,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  his  followers  durine  the  conquest. 
But  this  is  excusable.  The  object  of  hiatory,  as  of 
poetry,  in  to  present  the  essences  of  things,  divested 
of  the  gross,  the  subordinate,  and  the  encumbering 
parts.  Unless  this  be  done,  a  reader  might  as  well 
peruse  the  authorities  himself;  and  if  a  little  rhe- 
torical coloring  is  thrown  over  the  picture — ^if  the 
mind  of  the  artist  imbues  his  subjects  with  some  of 
his  own  romance,  instead  of  merely  reflecting  the 
original — it  could  nowhere  be  more  excusable  than 
in  a  subject  like  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  gor- 
geous pictures  of  tropical  soeneir,  with  their  human 
contrasts  of  sickness,  hunger^  fatigue,  and  death— 
the  hardships  and  long-baffled  hopes  of  discovery, 
ending  at  last  in  triumph — the  scepticism  of  the 
colonists,  the  faltering?  or  mutiny  of  followers,  the 
stern  resolution  of  Pizarro,  under  circumstances 
dark  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  and  dis- 
courage hope  itself— admit  of  a  coloring  rather 
warmer  than  nature.  With  this  failing,  if  it  be  one, 
Mr.  Prescott  is  perhaps  chargeable ;  but  the  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  Pizarro  on  the  stage  of  historical  adventure,  till 
his  younger  brother  Gonzalo,  revolting  with  some 
excuse  against  the  imperial  power,  fell  before  it, 
may  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  histories  of 
the  present  day,  and  will  not  shrink  fVom  a  com- 
parison with  many  in  past  ages. 

Description  in  some  form  is  Mr.  Prescott's  first 
excellence ;  but  he  does  not  fail  in  philosophy ; 
marking  with  a  free  and  judicious  spirit  the' crimes 
of  his  heroes  and  their  excuses,  though  perhaps, 
Hke  Robertson,  he  allows  the  courage  and  capacity 
of  the  Spaniards  to  shade  his  vision  as  to  their  evil 
•deeds,   it  is  possible  that  he  echoes  a  cothmon  error 


in  gronnding  too  much  of  their  defence  npon  llie 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  age  was  no  doubt  fiercer 
and  more  cruel  than  ours,  and  the  Spaniaitla  are  a 
bloody  people ;  but  still  these  do  not  seem  to  us  the 
true  explanation.  The  rest  of  Europe,  and  even  all 
respectable  Spaniards  removed  from  the  excitement 
and  temptation  of  the  scene,  united  in  condemning 
the  crimes.  The  caste  and  characters  of  the  men 
must  be  added  to  their  country  and  their  age  to 
explain  their  conduct.  The  majority  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers  in  the  New  World  were  the  refuse  of 
the  Old  :  many  devoid  of  common  education,  most 
of  them  without  the  restraints  of  position  or  of  early 
social  influences ;  some  had  been  hardened  to  era- 
elty  and  crime  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  period ; 
all  of  them  embarked  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  bet- 
ter their  fortunes  in  a  speculation  where  hardahip 
was  certain,  death  likely,  and  rapid  wealth,  their 
first  and  almost  only  object,  attainable  in  no  other 
way  than  by  robbery.  Irregular  or  individual  col- 
onization will  never  be  undertaken  by  any  other 
classes  of  men.  And  the  truth  of  this  axiom  im- 
plies a  shocking  charge  against  our  own  govern- 
ment. If  many  of  the  individuals  who  have  gone 
out  of  late  years  on  Lord  Grey's  "  spontaneous*' 
principle  had  been  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
rizarro  and  his  followers,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  have  acted  any  better.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  adventurers  of  all  ranks  and  nations 
who  infest  the  South  Seas,  demoralizing  the  natives, 
fomenting  their  quarrels,  and  encouraging  murder 
for  the  sake  of  a  preserved  head,  were  exposed  to 
one  half  the  temptations  that  beset  the  conquerors 
of  Peru,  their  behavior  would  have  been  worse,  and . 
their  crimes  greater. 

To  complete  thia  notice  by  illustrative  extracts 
that  should  give  examples  of  each  class  of  subject 
and  each  style  of  writing,  would  require  greater 
space  than  we  can  spare.  We  will  limit  ourselves 
to  one  topic,  the  closing  scenes  of  the  last  of  the 
conquerors.  Afler  Francis  Pizarro's  death,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  the  country  was  distracted 
by  rival  claimants  and  a  rash  governor,  till  at  last 
the  representative  of  the  emperor  was  defeated ; 
and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  became  lord  of  Peru,  to  have 
bis  power  melt  away  before  the  honest  policy  of 
the  celebrated  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  sent  out  from 
Spain  as  dictator,  with  nothing  to  support  him  bnt 
moral  force.  At  the  valley  of  iCaqoixaguana,  Gon- 
zalo's  confidants  betrayed  him,  his  army  left  him, 
his  lieutenant  was  taken,  and  Pizarro  surrendered. 
The  narratives  of  their  closing  scenes  are  not  the 
least  striking  incidents  in  the  work.  Carbaja]  was 
a  wit  in  his  cruelty ;  and  followed  his  bent  like 
some  of  the  heroes  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror, 
with  death  staring  him  in  the  face. 

**The  convoy  [which  captured  him]  was  soon 
swelled  by  a  number  of  the  common  file  from  the 
royal  army,  some  of  whom  had  long  arreais  1o  set- 
tle with  the  prisoner ;  and  not  content  wiih  heaping 
reproaches  and  imprecationa  on  his  head,  they  now 
threatened  to  proceed  to  acts  of  personal  violence ; 
which  Carbajal,  far  from  deprecating,  seemed  rather 
to  court,  as  the  speediest  way  of  ridding  himself  of 
life.  When  he  approached  the  president's  quarters, 
Centeno,  who  was  near,  rebuked  the  disorderly  rab- 
ble, and  compelled  them  to  give  way.  Carbajal,  on 
seeing  this,  with  a  respectful  air  demanded  t(»  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  this  courteous  protection.  To 
which  his  ancient  comrade  replied,  *  Do  yon  hot 
know  me — Diego  Cenieno !'  *  I  crave  your  pnrdon,' 
said  the  veteran,  sarcastically  allndiupr  to  his  long 
flight  in  the  Cbarcaa,  and  his  recent  defeax^at  Htt- 
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*it  n  80  long  siaee  I  haTe  seen  anjrthiag 
but  your  baok,  thai  I  had  fbigottea  your  face  !'*    * 

*'  When  hia  doom  was  communicated  to  Carbajal, 
he  heard  it  with  his  usual  indifference.  '  They  can 
but  kill  me,*  he  said,  as  if  he  had  alieady  settled 
the  matter  in  his  'own  mind.  During  the  day, 
many  came  to  see  him  in  his  confinement ;  some  to 
.  upbraid  him  with  his  cnieltiea,  but  most  firom  curi- 
osity to  see  the  fierce  warrior  who  had  made  his 
name  so  terrible  through  the  land.  He  showed  no 
unwillingness  to  talk  with  them,  though  it  was  in 
those  sallies  of  caustic  humor  in  which  he  usually 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  his  hearer.  Among 
these  visitors  was  a  cavalier  of  no  note,  whose  life, 
it  appears,  Carbajal  had  formerly  spared  when  in 
his  power.  This  person  expressed  to  the  prisoner 
his  strong  desire  to  serve  him ;  and  as  he  reiterated 
his  professions,  Carbajal  cut  them  short  by  exclaim- 
ing— *  And  what  service  can  yon  do  me?  Can 
you  set  me  free  ?  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  can 
do  nothing.  If  I  spared  your  life,  as  you  say,  it 
wsa  probably  because  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  Uke  it.'  « 

*'  Some  piously  disposed  persons  urged  him  to 
see  a  priest,  if  it  were  only  to  unburden  his  con- 
science before  leaving  the  worlH.  '  But  of  what 
use  woold  that  be?'  asked  Carbajal.  *  I  have  noth- 
ing that  lies  heavy  on  my  conscience,  unless  it  be, 
indeed,  the  debt  of  half  a  real  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
Seville,  which  I  forgot  to  pay  before  leaving  the 
eountry.' 

"  He  was  carried  to  execution  on  a  hurdle,  or 
rather  in  a  basket,  drawn  by  two  mules.  His  ahns 
were  pinioned ;  and,  as  they  forced  his  bulky  body 
into  this  miserable  conveyance,  he  exclaimed, '  Cra- 
dles for  infants,  and  a  cradle  for  the  old  man  too,  it 
seems  !*  Notwithstanding  the  disinclination  he  had 
manifested  to  a  confessor,  he  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral ecclesiastics  on  his  way  to  the  gallows ;  and 
one  of  them  repeatedly  urged  him  to  give  some  token 
of  penitence  at  this  solemn  hour,  if  it  were  only  by 
repeating  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria.  Carba- 
jal, to  rid  himself  of  the  ghostly  father's  importunity, 
replied  by  coolly  repeating  the  words  *  Pater  Nos> 
ter/  *  Ave  Maria.'  He  then  remained  obstinately 
silent.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with,  a  jest,  or 
rather  a  scoff,  upon  his  lips." 

The  younger  Pizarro's  end  exhibited  a  graver 
and  sadder  character,  more  in  keeping  wiUi  the 
former  greatness  of  his  position  and  the  historic 
glory  of  hia  name. 

*<  Very  difllerent  were  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  closing  scene  of  Gonxalo  Pizarro.  At  his 
request,  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  visit  him  in  his 
confinement.  He  was  heard  pacing  his  tent  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day;  and  when  night  came, 
having  ascertained  from  CJenteno  that  his  execution 
was  to  take  place  on  the  followinff  noon,  ho  laid 
himself  down  to  rest.  He  did  not  sleep  long,  how- 
ever, but  soon  rose,  and  continued  to  traverse  his 
apartment,  aa  if  buried  in  meditation,  till  dawn. 
He  then  sent  for  a  confessor,  and  remained  with 
him  till  after  the  hour  of  noon,  taking  little  or  no 
refreshment.  The  officers  of  justice  became  impa^ 
tient ;  but  their  eagerness  was  sternly  rebuked  by  the 
soldiery,  many  of  whom,  having  served  under  Gon- 
xalo's  banner,  were  touched  with  pity  for  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

*'  When  the  chieftain  came  forth  to  execution, 
he  showed  in  his  dress  the  same  love  of  magnifi- 
cence and  display  as  in  happier  days.  Over  his 
doublet  he  wore  a  superb  cloak  of  yellow  velvet, 
•tifir  with  gold  erohrokiery ;  while  his  head  was  pro- 


tected by  a  cap  of  the  same  materials,  riehly  ^eoo- 
ratad,  in  Uke  manner,  with  ornaments  of  gold.  In 
this  gaudy  attire  he  mounted  his  mule;  and  the 
sentence  was  so  far  relaxed  that  his  arms  were  sitf- 
fered  to  remain  unshackled.  He  was  escorted  by 
a  goodly  number  of  prieats  and  friars,  who  held  up 
the  crucifix  before  his  eyes,  while  he  carried  in  his 
own  hand  an  image  of  the  virgin.  She  had  ever 
been  the  peculiar  object  of  Pizarro's  devotion ;  so 
much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  in  the  hour 
of  his  prosperity  were  careful,  when  they  had  a 
petition,  to  prefer  it  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Mary. 

*'Pizarro'B  lips  were  frequently  pressed  to  the 
emblem  of  his  divinity,  while  hia  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  crucifix  in  apparent  devotion,  heedless  of 
the  objects  sronnd  him.  On  reaching  the  scaflSild, 
he  ascended  it  with  a  firm  step,  and  asked  leave  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  soldiery  gathered  round 
it.  '  There  are  many  among  you,'  said  he, '  who 
have  grown  rich  on  my  brother's  bounty  and  ray 
own.  Yet,  of  all  my  riches,  nothing  remains  to  me 
but  the  garments  I  have  on ;  and  even  these  are 
not  mine,  but  the  property  of  the  executioner.  I 
am  without  means,  therefore,  to  porehsse  a  mass 
for  the  welfare  of  my  soul ;  and  1  implore  you,  by 
the  remembrance  of  past  benefits,  to  extend  this 
charity  to  me  when  I  am  gone,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  you  in  the  hour  of  death.'  A  profound  silenee 
reigned  throughout  the  martial  multitude,  broken 
only  by  aighs  and  groana,  as  they  listened  to  Pi- 
zarro's  request ;  and  it  was  faithfully  responded  to, 
since,  after  his  death,  masses  were  said  in  many  of 
the  towns  for  the  welfare  of  the  departed  chieflain. 

*'  Then,  kneeling  down  before  a  crucifix  placed 
on  a  table,  Pizarro  remained  for  some  minutes  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer ;  after  which,  addressing  the  sol- 
dier who  was  to  act  as  the  minister  of  justice,  he 
calmly  bade  him  '  do  his  duty  with  a  steady  hand.' 
He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged  ;  and,  bend- 
ing forward  his  neck,  submitted  it  to  the  sword  of 
the  executioner ;  who  struck  off  the  head  with  a 
eingle  blow,  so  true  that  the  body  remained  for 
some  moments  in  the  sAne  erect  posture  as  in  life. 
The  head  was  taken  to  Lima,  where  it  was  set  in 
a  cage  or  frame,  and  then  fixed  on  a  gibbet  by  the 
side  of  Carbajal 's.  On  it  was  placed  a  label,  bear- 
ing— *  Thia  is  the  head  of  the  traitor  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro, who  rebelled  in  Peru  against  his  sovereign, 
and  battled  in  the  canse  of  tyranny  and  treason 
against  the  royal  standard  in  the  valley  of  Xaqnixa- 
guana. '  His  large  estates,  including  the  rich  mines 
in  Potosi,  were  confiscated ;  his  mansion  in  Lima 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  place  strewed  widi 
salt,  and  a  stone  pillar  set  up,  with  an  inscription 
interdicting  any  one  from  building  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  profaned  by  the  residence  of  a  traitor." 

From  the  Spoctator. 

Cottle's  reminiscences  of  colekidge  anp 

SOUTHET. 

Ma.  Joseph  Cottli  is  the  bookseller  and  poet  of 
Bristol,  who  was  well  known  half  a  century  ago  by 
the  attacks  of  Canning  in  the  Aniijaeofrin,  for  fevo- 
lotionary  opinions,  at  the  time  when  his  friends 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  some  lesser 
names,  were  classed  in  a  similar  category.  A  sort 
of  bibliopolic  Mecsnas,  Mr.  Cottle  was  the  means 
of  making  the  worid  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
his  friends,  and  the  first  to  publish  the  Joan  of  Arc 
of  Southey,  the  Lyrical  Bauads  of  Wordsworth,  and  > 
a  po^ieai  voluoie  of  Cofterulgv,  at  some  lotBfjm 
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believe,  to  hiimelf.  Tbe  intimaey  Aos  begun  yet 
enduvea  with  Wordsworth,  and  continaed  uninter- 
ruptedly  with  Soutbey  to  the  last  glimmering  of 
reason.  A  sort  of  acquaintanceship  was  kept  np 
with  Coleridge  to  nearly  his  death ;  but  the  friend- 
ship was  dropped  in  1814,  when  Mr.  Cottle  declined 
to  lend  him  money,  which  he  knew  would  be  spent 
on  opium. 

On  Coleridge's  death,  Mr.  Cottle,  either  voluntas 
rily  or  by  request,  drew  up  reminiscences  of  Cole- 
ridge for  the  use  of  his  official  biographer.  His 
friends  Foster  and  Southey  both  warned  him  that 
the  opium  subject  would  be  shirked,  and  no  true 
picture  of  Coleridge's  misery  and  degradation  from 
his  self-indulgence  exhibited.  Mr.  Cottle  therefore 
stipulated,  that  the  qpiginal  letters  upon  that  subject 
should,  in  obedience  to  Coleridge's  written  desire, 
appear ;  and  this  being  *'  promptly  refused,"  Mr. 
Cottle,  in  1837,  pubCshed  his  very  interesting 
Early  RecoUediona  ef  Cokridge-Ai  now  appears, 
under  the  sanction  of  Southey,  who  read  the  whole, 
and  advised  some  omissions.  That  publication  we 
noticed  at  considerable  length,  just  ten  years  ago ; 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  The 
remiqiscences  of  Coleridge,  indeed,  seem  to  us 
metrfy  veproduoed,  with  some  additional  letters  to 
his  early  patrons,  the  Wedgewoods,  who  allowed 
him  150/.  a  year  to  write  some  great  works.  The 
new  matter  oontains  anecdotes  and  several  letters 
from  Foster  and  other  friends ;  but  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  recollections  of  Southey. 
These  extend  from  1794  till  Southey  ceased  to  be 
capable  of  any  mratal  effort ;  but  they  are  fullest 
during  the  eadier  period  of  their  friendship,  and  in 
reference  to  the  lamentable  case  of  Coleridge.  As 
it  stood  originally,  this  was  one  of  the  saddest 
exhibitions  in  biography.  We  have  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  narrative  of  Cottle,  and  the  self-deceiving 
though  to  some  extent  hypoeritknil  letters  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  commentary  of  Southey,  whom  Mr.  Cottle 
consulted  on  every,  important  step.  In  this  part, 
and  indeed  througnbut,  Southey  appears  in  a  very 
excellent  light ;  warm  and  firm  in  friendship,  grate- 
ful for  early  kindness,  and%bove  the  little  weakness 
of  shrinking  from  the.  avowal  of  his  difficulties  or 
his  obligations.  His  cordiality,  his  unceasing  and 
rapid  industry,  his  critical  sa^city,  apd  his  calm 
sound  sense  as  applied  to  afiaurs  of  life,  come  out 
with  great  clearness,  without  any  of  those  weak- 
nesses of  the  author  that  were  yisible  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Taylor  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  kxNcs  worse  than  before.  It  now 
appears  that  he  most  have  begun  the  practice  of 
opium-taking  at  an  early  period  (about  1600 ;)  that 
while  writing  to  his  friends  of  illness  or  incapacity 
arising  from  bodily  indisposition,  he  had  really 
incapaciuted  himself  by  indulgence  in  opium.    He 

Suarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  left  her  with  her  chil- 
ren  te  be  supported  by  Southey ;  only  assigning 
them  the  67/.  10«.  a  year  he  received  under  the  will 
of  one  of  the  Wedgewoods,  which  did  not  pay  for 
the  boy's  schooliuff ;  and  neither  writing  to  them 
nor  opening  their  letten.  We  formerly  observed 
«pon  his  insensibility  to  pecuniary  obligations,  and 
devoted  some  space  to  an  exhibition  of  his  fatal  pro- 
p«isity.  In  addition  to  opium,  he  took  large  quan- 
tities of  ardent  spirits ;  and  besides  utter  want  of 
lelianoe  upon  him  for  engagements  he  might  enter 
into,  he  displayed  ingratitude  to  his  best  friends. 
Even  after  his  death,  Southey  could  write  of  him 
an  these  terms. 

"  I  know  that  Coleridge  at  different  times  of  his 
file  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  speaking  ill  of 


me.  Both  Wordsworth  and  myself  have  often 
lamented  the  exposure  of  duplidty  which  mostreanh 
from  the  publication  of  his  letteis,  and  by  what  lie 
has  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  worshippeia 
by  whom  he  was  always  surrounded.  To  Words- 
worth and  to  me  it  matten  little.  Coleridge  re- 
ceived from  us  such  substantial  services  as  few  men 
have  received  from  thooe  whoee  friendship  they  had 
forfeited.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  with 
W<>rdsworth,  as  it  was  with  me,  for  be  knew  not  in 
what  manner  Coleridge  had  latterly  spoken  of  him. 
But  I  continued  all  possible  offices  of  kindness  to 
his  children,  long  after  I  regarded  his  own  oondnct 
with  that  vUer  dtsapprebation  which  alone  it  can  c^ 
forth  from  all  who  had  any  sense  of  duty  and  moral 
obliffation." 

The  early  career  of  Southey,  and  the  character 
of  Coleridge,  are  topics  that  attract  us,  but  would 
lead  over  too  much  ground.  We  must  content  onr- 
solves  with  drawing  upon  Mr.  Cottle's  rich  though 
rather  egotistical  memorials  Ibr  some  misoellaneona 
anecdotes. 

COLERIDGE  ON  PITT  AND  FOX. 

"Pitt  and  Fox  completely  answered  my  pr^ 
formed  ideas  oft  them.  The  elegance  and  high 
finish  of  Pitt's  periods,  even  in  the  most  sudden 
replies,  is  curioia,  but  that  is  all.  He  argues  but 
so  so,  and  does  not  reason  at  all.  Nothing  is 
rememberable  of  what  he  says.  Fox  possesses  all 
the  full  and  overflowing  eloquence  of  a  man  of  clear 
head,  clear  heart,  and  impetuous  feelings.  He  is  to 
my  mind  a  great  oratot.  All  the  rest  that  spoke 
were  mere  creatures.  I  could  make  a  better  speech 
myself  than  any  that  I  heard,  except  Pitt  and  Fox. 
I  reported  that  part  of  Pitt's  which  I  have  eocloenl 
in  brackets;  not  that  I  report  ex-officio,  but  my 
curiosity  having  led  me  there,  I  did  Stuart  [of  the 
Courier  newspaper]  a  service  by  taking  a  few 
notes." 

COLERIDGE   ON    HAZLITT. 

'*  Keswick,  September  16, 1803. 
"  My  dear  Wedgewood — I  reached  home  on  yes- 
terday noon .  William  Hazlitt  is  a  thinking,  observ- 
ant,  original  man ;  of  great  power  as  a  painter  of 
character-portraits,  and  far  more  in  the  manner  of 
the  old  painters  than  any  living  artist.  But  the 
objects  must  be  before  him :  he  has  no  imaginative 
memory.  So  much  for  his  intelleetuals.  His  man- 
ners are  to  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  singulariy 
repulsive ;  brow-hanging,  shoe-contemplating-^ 
strange.  Sharp  seemed  to  like  him;  but  Sharp 
saw  him  only  for  half  an  hour,  and  that  walking. 
He  is,  I  verily  believe,  kindly-natured ;  is  very  foiul 
of,  attentive  to,  and  patient  with,  children  :  but  he  ie 
jealous,  gloomy,  and  of  an  irritable  pride.  With 
all  this,  there  is  much  good  in  him.  He  is  disin- 
terested; an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  great  men 
who  have  been  before  us.  He  says  things  that  are 
his  own  in  a  way  of  his' own  :  and  though  from 
habitual  shyness,  and  the  outside  of  bear-skin,  at 
least  of  misanthropy,  he  is  strangely  oonfuaed  and 
dark  in  his  conversation,  and  delivers  himself  of 
alnoost  all  his  conceptions  with  a  forceps;  yet  he 
aays  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  (you  yourself 
only  excepted)  of  that  which  is  his  own,  in  a  way 
of  his  own ;  and  oftentimes  when  he  has  wearied 
his  mind,  and  the  juice  is  come  out  and  spread  over 
his  spirits,  he  will  gallop  for  half  an  hour  together 
with  real  eloquence.  He  sends  well-feathered 
thoughts  straight  forward  to  the  mark  with  a  twang 
of  the  bowstring.  If  you  could  reeommend  him  aa 
a  portrait-painter,  I  should  be  glad.    To  be  your 
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oomptaiMk,  he  is,  in  my  opiiiioo,  utterly  unfit.    His 
own  health  is  fitful." 

SOUTHXy  AND  THB  PRESENT    QUKEN. 

**  He  sud,  some  yean  before,  when  he  chaneed  to 
be  io  LoodoD,  he  aooepted  an  ioTitation  to  dine  with 
the  Aiehbishapof  Camerbory ;  but  subsequently  he 
leoeiTed  an  invitation  for  the  same  day  from  the 
Bueheas  of  Kent,  to  dine  at  Kensington  Palace ; 
and  as  invitations  fron^royalty  supersede  all  others, 
he  sent  an  apology  to  the  aichbisbop,  and  dined 
with  more  lords  and  ladies  than  he  oomd  remember. 
At  the  cooelnsion  of  the  repast,  before  the  ladies 
retired,  she  who  was  destined  to  receive  homage, 
on  proper  occasions  had  learnt  to  pay  respect ;  for 
the  young  princess  (our  present  gracious  Queen 
Viotoria)  came  op  to  him,  and  curtseying,  very 
pieitily  said,  <  Mr.  Southey,  I  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  I  have  received  in  reading  your  Life  of 
LotdNebon.'" 

FIRST  ESTIMATION  OF  W0RD8W0RTH*S  LYRICAL 
BALLADS. 

"  As  a  curious  literary  fact,  I  misht  mention  that 
the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads* 
was  so  slow,  and  the  severity  of  most  of  the  reviews 
so  great,  that  their  progress  to  oblivion,  notwith- 
standing the  merit  which  I  was  quite  sure  they  pos- 
sessed, seemed  ordained  to  be  as  rapid  as  it  was 
oertain.  I  had  given  thirty  gnineas  for  the  copy- 
right, ss  detailed  in  the  preceding  letters ;  but  the 
heavy  sale  induced  me  at  length  to  part  with,  at  a 
loss,  the  larrat  proportion  of  the  impression  of  five 
hundred,  to  Mr.  Arch,  a  London  booKseller.  •  •  • 

"  On  my  reaching  London,  having  an  account  to 
settle  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Keea,  the  book- 
sellers of  Paternoster  Row,  I  sold  them  all  my  copy- 
rights ;  which  were  valoed  as  one  lot,  by  a  third 
party.  On  m^r  next  seeing  Mr.  Longman,  he  told 
roe,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  copyrights, 
Pox's  •  Aehmed'  and  Wordsworth's  *  Lyrical  Bal- 
lade* were  *' reckoned  as  n&tking.*  *That  being 
the  case,'  I  replied, '  as  both  these  authors  are  my 
personal  friends,  I  should  be  obliged  if  yon  would 
return  me  again  these  two  copyrights,  that  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them  to  the  respec- 
tive writers.'  Mr.  Longman  answered,  with  his 
accustomed  liberality,  *  You  are  welcome  to  them.' 
On  my  reaching  Bristol,  I  gave  Mr.  Fox  his  receipt 
for  twenty  guineas ;  and  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  return 
irom  the  North,  I  gave  him  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
reeeipt  for  his  thirty  guineas;  so  that  whatever 
advantage  has  arisen  subseooently  from  the  sale  of 
this  volume  of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads,'  I  am  happy 
to  say,  has  pertained  exclusively  to  Mr.  W." 

southst's  books. 

**  How  you  would  like  to  see  my  library,  and  to 
reeognize  among  them  some  volumes  as  having  been 
the  gift  of  Joseph' Cottle,  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
years  ago !  I  have  a  great  many  thousand  volumes, 
of  all  sons,  sizes,  languages,  and  kinds,  upon  all 
subjects,  and  in  all  sorts  of  trims,  from  those  which 
are  displayed  in  *  Peacock  Place'  to  the  ragged 
inhabitants  of  *■  Duck  Row.'  The  room  in  which  I 
am  now  writing  contains  two  thousand  four  hundred 
volumes,  all  in  good  apparel ;  many  of  them  of  sin- 
gnlar  rarity  and  value.  I  have  another  room  full, 
and  a  passage  full;  book-cases  in  both  landing 
pisees ;  snd  trom  six  to  seven  hundred  volumes  in 
int  bedroom.  Yon  havs  never  seen  a  noore  eheer- 
fU  room  than  my  study.** 


nMUS  OF  iBviBwiirn. 


"  Mr.  Southey  mentioned  to  me,  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  the  jeopardy  in  which  he  had  recently 
been  placed  through  his  <  killing  off;'  and  from 
which  danger  he  was  alone  saved  by  his  anonymous 
^rb.  He  said  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  review- 
ing a  book,  written  by  a  native  of  the  £merald  Isle^ 
to  treat  it  with  rather  unwonted  severity,  such  as  it 
richly  deserved.  A  few  days  after  the  critique  had 
appeared,  he  happened  to  call  on  a  literary  friend, 
in  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  They  were  conversing 
on  this  work,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  writer, 
when  the  author,  a  gigantic  Irishman,  entered  the 
room,  in  a  great  rage,  and  vowing  vengeance 
against  the  remorseless  critic.  Standing  very  near 
Mr.  Southey,  he  raised  his  huge  fist,  and  exclaimed, 
*  And,  if  I  knew  who  it  was,  I  'd  bate  him !'  1^. 
S.  observed  a  very  profound  silence  ;  and  not  liking 
the  vicinity  of  a  volcano,  quietly  retired,  reserving 
his  laugh  for  a  leas  hazardous  occasion." 


InTBKBsrmo  Anscnon.^Some  days  since,  a  wid- 
ow, keeping  a  well-known  bookstall  near  the  Pont 
St.  Michel,  was  addressed  by  an  old  man,  to  whom 
his  load  of  wretchedness  seemed  a  heavier  burthen 
than  even  that  of  his  years.  From  beneath  an  old, 
tattered  garment,  the  stoopting  man  drew  forth  a 
thick  volume,  torn  and  stained  by  long  use ;  and 
offering  it  to  the  book-dealer,  said : — "  IntrinsicaUy 
this  is  worth  a  mere  nothing  -,  it  had  a  value  to  roe, 
however ;  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  let  myself 
die  of  my  hunger^so  give  me  for  it  what  you  will." 
The  volume  in  question  was  the  History  of  Astrono- 
my amongst  all  Nations,  by  Bailly  i  and,  in  its  worn- 
out  condition  was  dear  at  fifty  centimes :— but  the 
female  merchant,  pitying  its  owner's  destitution, 
gave  him  a  franc  ;  and  the  latter,  immediately  enter- 
ing a  baker's  shop,  brought  out  a  portion  of  a  loaf, 
and  sat  down  to  eat  it  solitarily  by  the  river's  side. 

M.  Cr ,  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  haunter  of 

the  book-stalls  in  this  neighborhood,  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  scene ;  and  toldng  up  the  book  when  the 
oki  man  was  gone,  he  found  on  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page  the  following  lines,  firmly  traced,  bat 
whose  ink  had  assumed  the  color  of  rust: — <'My 
young  friend,  I  am  condemned  to  die ; — at  this  hour 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  no  more.  I  leave  you  friend- 
less in  the  world — in  a  time  of  dreadful  trouble ;  and 
that  is  one  of  my  bitterest  griefs.  I  had  promised  to 
be  a  father  to  you ; — God  wills  that  my  promise  shall 
not  he  performed.  Take  this  volame  as  the  pledge 
of  my  earnest  love-7-and  keep  it  in  memory  of  me — 
Baillt."  Deeply  affected  l^  this  one  record  of  such 
varied  miseries,  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  fifty 
years,  the  canon  flung  two  francs  to  the  merchant 
for  her  bargain,  and  hastened  with  it  to  the  old 
man,  of  whom  he  had  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight. 
From  the  latter  he  learned  that  he  was  the  natural 
son  of  a  person  of  high  rank ;  had  been,  after  his 
father's  death,  the  pupil  and  almost  the  adopted  child 
of  Bailly ;  and  that  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  the  illus- 
trious martyr  sent  to  him  this  copy  of  the  work  whioh, 
in  1784,  had  opened  to  himself  the  doors  of  the  acad- 
emy. This  unfortunate  pupil  of  an  unfortunate 
master,  after  having  been  long  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  public  instruction,  had  been  attacked  by  ill- 
ness, which  compelled  him  to  resign  his  functions , 
and  had  since  been  gradually  sinking  into  the  state 
of  destitution,  nnder  whose  gnawing  promptings  be 
had  turned  the  last  gift  of  his  friend  and  benemctor 
into  bread.  The  canon  took  the  old  man  to  his  home ; 
and  has  since  labored  soccessfolly  to  procure  his  ad* 
mission  into  the  hospital  of  Larochefoncanld^when 
the  remainder  of  his  days  are  sure,  at  le^  pL  temvT/^ 
pond  comforte.  Digitized  by  Vji^ t/V  IV^ 
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Ftun  Ikit'i  Maguine. 
FEMALE  AUTHORS.      NO.  I. — MRS.  UBMANS. 

BY  GEOSOB  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  **  A  GAUiBRT   OF 
LITKRAUr  PORTRAITS." 

The  works  of  British  women  have  now  taken 
up,  not  by  courtesy  but  by  right,  a  full  and  conspio- 
nous  place  in  our  literature.  They  constitute  an 
elegant  library  in  themselves ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  department  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  morals, 
in  politics,  in  the  belles  lettres,  in  fiction,  or  in  the 
fine  arts,  but  has  been  occupied,  Rnd  ably  occupied, 
by  a  lady.  This  certainly  proclaims  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  many  which  has 
thus  flowered  out  into  composition  in  the  case  of 
the  few.  It  exhibits  an  extension  and  refinement 
of  that  element  of  female  influence  which,  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  society,  has  been  productive 
of  such  blessed  eflfects — it  mingles  with  the  harsh 
tone  of  general  literature,  <*  as  the  lute  pierceth 
through  the  cymbal's  clash" — ^it  blends  with  it  a 
vein  of  delicate  discrimination,  of  mild  charity,  and 
of  purity  of  morals — ogives  it  a  healthy  and  happy 
tone,  the  tone  of  the  fireside ;  it  is  in  the  chamber 
of  oar  literature,  a  quiet  and  lovely  presence ;  by 
its  very  gentleness,  overawing  as  well  as  refining 
and  beautifying  it  all.  One  principal  characteristic 
of  female  writing  in  our  age  is  its  sterling  sense. 
It  is  told  of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  accustomed,  on 
important  emetgencies,  to  consult  a  female  friend, 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  her  first  instructive 
suggestions.  If  she  proceeded  to  add  her  rea- 
sons, he  checked  her  immediately.  *'  Leave  these, 
madam,  to  me  to  find  out."  We  find  this  rare  and 
valuable  sense — this  short-hand  reasoning — exem- 
plified in  our  lady  author^s  producing,  even  in  the 
absence  of  original  genius,  or  of  profound  penetra- 
tion, or  of  wide  experience,  a  sense  of  perfect  secu- 
rity, as  we  follow  their  gentle  guidance.  Indeed, 
on  all  questions  afieeting  proprieties,  decorums, 
what  we  may  call  the  etmcs  of  sentimentalism, 
minor  as  well  as  major  morals,  their  verdict  may  be 
considered  oracular,  and  without  appeal.  But  we 
dare  not  say  that  we  consider  them  entitled  to  speak 
with  equal  authority  on  those  higher  and  deeper 
qaestions,  where  not  instinct  nor  heart,  but  severe 
and  tried  intellect,  is  qualified  to  return  the  re- 
sponses. We  remark,  too,  in  the  writings  of 
females,  a  tone  of  greater  generosity  than  in  those 
of  men.  They  are  more  candid  and  amiable  in 
their  judgments  of  authors  and  of  books.  Com- 
mend us  to  female  critics.  They  are  not  eternally 
consumed  by  the  desire  of  being  witty,  astute,  and 
severe,  of  carping  at  what  they  could  not  equal — 
of  hewing  down  what  they  could  or  vHfuld  not  have 
built  up.  The  principle,  nil  admirari^  is  none  of 
theirs ;  and  whether  it  be  that  a  sneer  disfigures 
their  beautiful  lips,  it  is  seldom  seen  upon  them. 
And  in  correspondence  with  this,  it  is  curious  that 
(in  our  judgments,  and  we  suspect  theirs)  the  worst 
critics  are  persons  who  dislike  the  sex,  and  whom 
the  sex  dislikes — musty,  fusty  old  bachelors,  such 
as  Giflford,  or  certain  pedantic  prigs  in  the  press  of 
the  present  day.  Ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
seldom  severe  judges  of  anything,  except  each 
other's  dress  and  deportment ;  and  in  defect  of 
profound  principles,  they  are  helped  out  by  that 
fine  instinctive  sense  of  theirs,  which  partakes  of 
the  genial  nature,  and  verges  upon  genius  itself. 

Passing  from  such  preliminary  remarks,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  theme.  We  have  selected  Mrs,  He- 
mans  as  our  first  specimen  of  Female  AuUiors,  not 
because  we  consider  her  the  best,  but  because  we 


consider  her  by  far  the  most  fisminine  writer  of  the 
age.  All  the  woman  in  her  shines.  You  could 
not  (unknowing  of  the  author)  open  a  page  of  her 
writings  without  feeling  this  is  written  hj  a  lady. 
Her  inspiration  always  pauses  at  the  femmme  point. 
It  never  '*  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,"  nor 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  womanhood.  She  is  no 
sibyl,  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest  of  furious 
excitement,  but  ever  a  "  deep,  majestical,  and  tiigb- 
souled  woman" — ^the  calm  mistress  of  the  highest 
and  stormiest  of  her  emotions.  The  finest  compli- 
ment we  can  pay  her— perhaps  the  finest  oompli- 
ment  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  to  woman,  as  a  moral 
being — ^is  to  compare  her  to  "  one  of  Shakspeare^s 
women,"  and  to  say,  had  Imogen,  or  Isabella,  of 
Cornelia,  become  an  authoress,  she  had  so  written. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  herself  seems 
reduced,  through  the  warmth  of  her  temperament, 
the  facility  and  rapidity  of  her  execution,  and  the 
intensely  lyrical  tone  of  her  genius,  to  dream  that 
the  shadow  of  the  Pythoness  is  waving  behind  her, 
and  controlling  the  motions  of  her  song.  To  her- 
self she  appears  to  be  utterine  oracular  deliverances. 
Alas !  **  oracles  speak,"  and  her  poetry,  as  to  all 
efifective  utterance  of  original  truth,  is  sUent.  It  is 
emotion  only  that  is  audible  to  the  sharpest  ear  that 
listens  to  her  song.  A  bee  wreathing  round  yoa 
in  tlie  warm  summer  mom,  her  singing  circle  gives 
you  as  much  new  insight  into  the  universe  as  do  the 
sweetest  strains  which  have  ever  issued  from  this 
**  voice  of  spring."  We  are  reluctantly  compelled, 
therefore,  to  deny  her,  in  its  highest  sense,  the 
name  of  poet — a  word  often  abused,  ofien  misap- 
plied in  mere  compliment  or  courtesy,  but  which 
ought  ever  to  retain  its  stem  and  original  significa- 
tion .  A  maker  she  is  not.  What  dream  of  childhood 
has  she  ever,  to  any  imagination,  reborn?  whose 
slumbers  has  she  ever  peopled  with  new  and  terrible 
visions?  what  new  form  or  figure  has  she  annexed, 
like  a  second  shadow,  to  our  own  idiosyncrasy,  to 
track  us  on  our  way  forever  ?  to  what  mind  has  she 
given  such  a  burnmg  stamp  of  impression,  as  it  feels 
eternity  itself  unable  to  efece  ?  There  is  no  such 
result  from  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  is 
less  a  maker  than  a  musician,  and  her  works  appear 
rather  to  rise  to  the  airs  of  the  piano  than  that  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity — the  adequate  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  which,  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vented by  man.  From  the  tremulous  movement, 
the  wailing  cadences,  the  artistic  pauses,  and  the 
conscious  swelling  climaxes  of  her  verse,  we  always 
figure  her  as  modulating,  inspiring,  and  controlling 
her  thoughts  and  words  to  the  tune  of  some  fine 
instrument,  which  is  less  the  vehicle  than  the  creator 
of  the  strain.  In  her  poetry,  consequently,  the 
music  rather  awakens  the  meaning,  than  does  the 
meaning  round  and  mellow  oflfinto  the  music. 

With  what  purpose  does  a  lady,  in  whom  perfect 
skill  and  practice  have  not  altogether  drowned  enthu- 
siasm, sit  down  to  her  harp,  piano,  or  guitar?  Not 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of^  display-rnot  at  all  for 
that  of  instruction  to  her  audience — but  in  a  great 
measure  that  she  may  develop,  in  a  lawful  form,  the 
sensibilities  of  her  own  bosom.  Thus  sat  Felicia 
Hemans  before  her  lyre — not  touching  it  with 
awful  reverence,  as  though  each  string  were  a  star, 
nor  using  it  as  the  mere  conductor  to  her  overflow- 
ing thoughts,  but  regarding  it  as  the  soother  and 
sustainer  of  her  own  high-wrought  emotions — a 
graceful  alias  of  herself.  Spring,  in  its  vague  joy- 
ousness,  has  not  a  more  appropriate  voice  in  the 
note  of  the  cuckoo  than  feminine  sensibility  had  in 
the  more  varied  but  hardly  profounder  song^of  tha 
authoress  before  us. 


FniALK  ADTBOES. — WBLB.  BBIUMS. 


We  wkh  not  to  be  misimdemtood.  M».  He* 
mana  hid  aomething  more  than  the  oommon  belief 
of  all  poets  in  the  existence  of  the  beautifal.  She 
was  a  genuine  woman,  and,  therefore^  the  seqaenoe 
(as  we  shall  see  speedily)  is  irresistible,  a  tme 
Christian.  Nor  has  she  feared  to  set  her  creed  to 
music  in  her  poetry.  But  it  was  as  a  belraval, 
rather  than  as  a  purpose,  that  she  so  did.  phe 
was  more  the  organ  of  sentiment  and  sensibil- 
ity than  of  high  and  soleom  truth — more  a  ^Iden 
morning  mist,  now  glittering  and  then  gone  m  the 
sua,  than  a  steady  dial  at  once  meekly  reflecting 
and  faithfully  watching  and  measuring  his  beams. 

She  was,  as  Lord  Jeffirey  well  remarks,  an  ad- 
mirable writer  of  occasional  ▼erses.  She  has  caught , 
in  her  poetry,  passing  words  of  her  own  mind — med- 
itations of  the  sleepless  night — transient  glimpses 
of  thought,  visiting  her  in  her  sereoer  hours — ^the 
"  silver  lining"  of  those  cloudy  feelioga  which  pre- 
side over  her  darker — and  the  impressions  made 
upon  her  mind  by  the  more  remarkable  events  of 
her  every-day  life— and  the  more  exciting  passages 
of  her  reading.  Her  works  are  a  versi&d^'oufTia/ 
of  a  quiet,  idud,  and  beautiful  life— the  life  at  once 
of  a  woman  and  a  poetess,  with  just  enough,  and 
no  more,  of  romance  to  cast  around  it  a  mellow 
antumnal  coloring.  The  songs,  hymns,  and  odes 
in  which  this  life  is  registered  are  as  sof^  and  bright 
as  atoms  of  the  rainbow ;  like  them,  tears  trans- 
muted into  glory,  but,  no  more  than  they,  great  or 
complete.  In  many  poets  we  see  the  germ  of 
greatness,  which  might  in  happier  circumstances,  or 
in  a  more  genial  season,  have  been  developed.  But 
no  such  germ  can  the  most  microscopic  survey  dis^ 
cover  in  her,  and  we  feel  that  at  her  death  her 
beautiful  but  tiny  task  was  done.  Indeed,  with 
such  delicate  organization,  and  such  intense  suscep- 
tiveness  as  hers,  the  elaboration,  the  long  reach  of 
thought,  the  slow  cumulative  advance,  the  deep- 
enrbed,  yet  cherished  ambition  which  a  great  work 
reouires  and  implies,  are,  we  fear,  incompatible. 

It  follows  naturaliy  from  this  that  her  largest 
are  her  worst  productions.  They  labor  under  the 
fatal  defect  of  tedium.  They  are  a  surfeit  of  sweets. 
Conceive  an  orchard  of  rose-trees.  Who  would  not, 
stupefied  and  bewildered  by  excess  and  extrava- 
gance of  beauty,  prefer  the  old,  sturdy,  and  well- 
laden  boughs  of  the  pear  and  pippen,  and  feel  the 
truth  of  the  adage — '*  The  apple  tree  is  the  fairest 
tree  in  the  wood?*'  Hence  few,  comparatively, 
have  taken  refuge  in  her  **  Forest  Sanctuary ;"  re- 
luctant and  rare  the  ears  which  have  listened  to  her 
"  Vespers  of  Palermo ;"  her  "  Siege  of  Valencia" 
has  stormed  no  hearts,  and  her  **  Sceptic"  made, 
we  fear,  few  converts.  But  who  has  not  wept  over 
her  "  Graves  of  a  Household,"  or  hushed  his  heart 
to  hear  her  "  Treasures  of  the  Deep,"  in  which  the 
old  Sea  himself  seems  to  speak,  or  wished  to  take 
the  left  hand  of  the  Hebrew  child  and  lead  him  up, 
alonff  with  his  mother,  to  the  temple  service ;  or 
thrilled  and  shouted  in  the  gorge  of  **  Mermrten," 
or  trembled  at  the  stroke  of  her  *<  Hour  of  Death !" 
Such  poems  are  of  the  kind  which  win  their  way 
into  every  house,  and  every  collection,  and  evei7 
heart.  They  secure  for  their  anthora  a  sweet  gar^ 
deo  plot  of  reputation,  which  is  envied  by  none, 
and  with  which  no  one  intermeddles.  Thus  flowers 
nnile,  unharmed,  to  the  bolt  which  levels  the  pine 
bende  them.  Cataracts,  in  the  coniae  of  agee, 
wear  away  their  clifTof  vantage,  and  so  their  glory 
■Qiddally  perishee,  while  '*one  meek  streamlet, 
only  one,"  beautifies  its  narrow  glen  forever— ta- 
pen  live  while  sons  sink  and  disappear.    Even  a 


lar 


single  sweet  poem,  flowing  from  a  gentle  mind  in 
a  happy  hour,  is  as  *'  ointment  poured  forth,"  and 
carries  a  humble  name  in  fragrance  far  down  into 
futurity,  while  the  elaborate  productions  of  loftier 
spirits  rot  upon  the  shelves.  A  Lucretins  exhausts 
the  riches  of  his  magnificent  mind  in  a  stately 
poem,  which  is  barely  remembered,  and  never  read. 
A  Wolfe  expresses  the  emotions  of  every  bean  at 
the  recital  of  Sir  John  Moore*s  funeral  in  a  few 
rude  rhymes,  and  becomes  immortal.  A  Shelley, 
dipping  his  pen  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  his  lonely 
and  agonized  heart,  traces  voluminous  lines  of  '*  red 
and  burning"  poetry,  and  his  works  are  known  only 
to  some  ht^y  explorera. '  A  Michael  Bruce  tran»> 
fero  one  spring  joy  of  his  dying  frame,  stirred  by 
the  note  or  the  cuckoo,  to  a  brief  and  tear-stained 
page ;  and  henceforth  the  voice  of  the  bird  seems 
vocal  with  his  name,  and  wherever,  from  the  *<  en-, 
gulphed  navel"  of  the  wood  you  hear  its  strange, 
nameless,  tameless,  wandering,  unearthly  voice, 
you  think  of  the  poet  who  sighed  away  his  soul, 
and  gathered  his  fame  in  its  praise.  A  Baillie  con- 
structs a  work  '*  before  all  ages,"  lavishes  on  it 
imagination  that  might  suffice  for  a  century  of  poetS| 
and  writes  it  in  colon  snatched  from  the  sun ;  and 
it,  lies,  on  some  recherche  tables,  like  a  foreign  cu- 
riosity, to  be  seen,  shown,  and  lifted,  rather  than 
to  be  read  and  i>ondered.  A  WUIiam  Miller  sings, 
one  gloaminff,  his  "  Wee  Willie  Winkie ;"  and  Sie 
nurseries  of  an  entire  nation  reecho  the  simple 
strains,  and  every  Scottish  mother  blesses,  in  one 
breath,  her  babe  and  his  poet.  We  mention  this, 
not  entirely  to  approve,  but  in  part  to  wonder  at  it. 
It  is  not  just  that  one  strain  from  a  lute  or  a  pan  V 
pine  should  survive  a  thunder-psalm — ^that  effusions 
should  eclipse  works. 

M».  Hemans*  poems  are  strictly  efiixsions.  And 
not  a  little  of  their  charm  springs  from  their  un- 
studied and  extempore  character.  This,  too,  is  in 
fine  keeping  with  the  sex  of  the  writer.  You  are 
saved  the  ludicrous  image  of  a  double-dyed  blue,  in 
papei]i  and  morning  wrapper,  sweating  at  some  stu- 
pendous treatise  or  tragedy  from  morn  to  noon,  and 
from  noon  to  dewy  eve — ^you  see  a  graceful  and 
gifted  woman,  passing  from  the  cares  of  her  family, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  society,  to  inscribe  on  her 
tablets  some  fine  thought  or  feeling,  which  had 
throughout  the  day  existed  as  a  still  sunshine  upon 
her  countenance,  or  perhaps  as  a  quiet  unshed  tear 
in  her  eye.  In  this  case,  the  transition  is  so  natu- 
ral and  graceful,  from  the  duties  or  delights  of  the 
day  to  the  employments  of  the  desk,  that  there  is 
as  little  pedantry  in  writing  a  poem  as  in  writing  a 
letter,  and  the  authoress  appeara  only  the  lady  in 
flower.  Indeed,  to  recur  to  a  former  remark,  Mre. 
Hemans  is  distinguished  above  all  othen  by  her 
intense  womanliness.  And  as  her  own  character  is 
so  true  to  her  sex,  so  her  sympathies  with  her  sex 
are  very  peculiar  and  profound.  Of  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows,  the  difficulties  and  the  duties,  the  trials 
and  the  temptations,  the  hopes  and  the  feara,  the 
proper  sphere  and  mission  or  woman,  and  of  those 
peculiar  consolations,  which  the  '*  world  cannot  give 
nor  takeaway,"  that  sustain  her  even  when  baffled, 
she  has  a  true  and  thorough  appreciation ;  and  her 
"  Records  of  Woman,"  and  her  <'  Songs  of  the 
Aflections,"  are  just  audible  beatings  of  the  deep 
female  heart.  In  our  judgment,  Mre.  Ellis'  idea 
of  woman  is  trite,  vulgar,  and  limited,  compared 
with  that  of*'  i^eria,"  as  Miss  Jewsbury  used  fondly 
to  denote  her  beloved  friend.  What  a  gallery  of 
Shakspeare's  female  characten  would  Uie  author 
of  the  '*  Mothen,  Daoghtera,  and  Women  of  £ng- 


land"  hare  painted !    What  could  she  hare  said  of 

Juliet?    How  would  she  haTO  contrived  to  twist 

Beatrice  into  a  pattern  miss  ?    Peidita !  would  she 

have  sent  her  to  a  boardiog-echool  ?  or  insisted  on 

finishings  according  to  the  Hannah  Moore  pattern, 

the  divine  Miranda  f    Of  that  pretty  Pagan  Imogen, 

what  would  she  make  T    Imagine  her  criticism  on 

^^        ^47  M^c^^j  ^^  on  Ophelia^s  dying  speech  and 

^ '  concession ,  or  her  revelation  of  the '  *  Family  Secrets' ' 

r'  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ! 

Next  to  her  pictures  of  the  domestic  affections 
stand  Mrs.  Hemans'  pictures  of  nature.  These  are 
less  minute  than  passionate,  less  suhlime  than  beau- 
tiful, less  studious  than  free,  broad,  and  rapid 
sketches.  Her  favorite  scenery  was  the  woodland, 
a  taste  in  which  we  can  thoroughly  sympathize. 
In  the  wood  there  is  a  fulness,  a  roundness,  a  rich 
harmony,  and  a  comfort,  which  soothe  and  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  imagination.  There,  too,  there 
IS  much  life  and  motion.  The  fflens,  the  still  moor- 
.  lands,  and  the  rugged  hills,  will  not  move,  save  to 

f  one  master  finger,  the  finger  of  the  earthquake,  who 

is  chary  of  his  great  displays.  But  before  each 
lightest  touch  of  the  breeze  the  complacent  leaves 
of  the  woodland  begin  to  stir,  and  the  depth  of  sol- 
itude seems  instantly  peopled,  and  from  perfect 
silence  there  comes  a  still  small  voice,  so  sweet  and 
sudden,  that  it  is,  as  if  every  leaf  were  the  tongue 
of  a  separate  spirit.  Her  favorite  season  was  the 
autumn,  though  her  finest  verses  are  dedicated  to 
the  spring.  Here,  too,  we  devoutly  participate  in 
her  feelings.  The  shortening  day — the  new  out- 
bursting  from  their  veil  of  daylight  of  those,  in 
summer,  neglected  tremblers,  the  stars — ^its  yel- 
low com — ^the  grey  and  pensive  light — the  joy  of 
harvest — ^the  fine  firing  of  all  the  groves  (not  the 
*<  fading  but  the  kindfing  of  the  leaf ")— the  fre- 
quent and  moaning  winds — the  spiritual  quiet  in 
which,  at  other  times,  the  stubble  fields  are  bathed 
^-the  rekindling  of  the  cheerful  fires  upon  the 
hearth — the  leaves  falling  to  their  own  sad  music — 
the  rising  stackyards — the  wild  fruit,  ripened  at  the 
cold  sun  of  the  frost — the  inefifable  gleams  of  fight 
dropping  upon  favorite  glens  or  rivers,  or  hills 
which  shine  out  like  the  shoulder  of  Pelops — the 
beseeching  looks  with  which,  trembling  on  the 
Torge  of  winter,  the  belated  season  seems  to  say, 
''  Love  me  well,  I  am  the  last  of  the  sisterhood  that 
you  can  love" — ^in  short,  that  indescribable  charm, 
which  breathes  in  its  very  air  and  colors  its  very 
light,  and  sheds  its  joy  of  grief  over  all  things, 
have  concurred  with  some  sweet  and  some  sad 
associations,  to  render  autqmn  to  us  the  loveliest 
and  the  dearest  of  all  the  seasons.  As  Mrs. 
Hemans  loved  woodland  scenery  for  its  kindly 
*'  looks  of  shelter,*'  so  she  loved  the  autumn  prin- 
cipally for  its  correspondence  with  that  fine  melan- 
choly which  was  the  permanent  atmosphere  of  her 
being.  In  one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of  an  autumn 
day,  she  sa3rs,  "  The  day  was  one  of  a  Idod  I  like — 
soft,  still,  and  grey,  such  as  makes  the  earth  appear 
a  *  pensive  but  a  happy  place.'  "  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  mucli  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
should  always  be  read,  and  can  never  be  so  fully 
felt  as  in  the  autumn,  when  *'  Laodamia,"  at  least, 
must  have  been  written.  Should  not  poems,  as 
well  as  pictures,  have  their  peculiar  light,  in  which 
alone  they  can  properly  be  seen  ?  Should  not  Scott 
be  read  in  spring,  ShelW  in  the  fervid  summer, 
Wordsworth  in  autumn,  Cowper  and  Bjrroa  in  win- 
ter, Shakspeare  all  the  year  round? 

In  many  points  Mrs.  Hemans  reminds  us  of  a 
poet  just  named,  and  whom  she  passionately  ad- 
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mired,  namely,  SlieSBy.  Like  hfan,  drooping,  fio- 
gile,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  a  mighty  wind,  in 
sooth,  too  powerful  for  the  tremulous  reed  ob  wluch 
it  discourasd  its  music ;  like  him,  the  yictim  of 
exquisite  nervous  organization;  like  him,  verae 
flowed  for  and  from  her,  and  the  sweet  sound  often 
overpowered  the  meaning,  kissing  it,  as  it  were,  to 
death ;  like  him,  she  was  melancholy,  but  the  md- 
ness  of  both  was  musical,  tearful,  active,  not  stony, 
silent  and  motionless,  still  less  misanthropical  and 
disdainful ;  like  him,  she  was  gentle,  playful ;  they 
could  both  run  about  their  prison  garden,  and  dally 
with  the  dark  chains  which,  they  knew,  bound  them 
till  death.  Mrs.  Hemans,  indeed,  was  not  like 
Shelley,  a  vates ;  she  has  never  reached  its  heights, 
nor  sounded  its  depths ;  yet  they  are,  to  our  thought, 
so  strikingly  alike,  as  to  seem  brother  and  sister, 
in  one  beautiful,  but  delicate  and  dying  family. 
Their  very  appeaanrce  must  have  been  similar. 
How  like  must  the  gu:l,  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne, 
with  the  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  her  hair  of 
a  rich  golden  brown,  and  the  evet^varying expression 
of  her  brilliant  eyes,  have  been  to  the  no^le  boy, 
Percy  Byshe  Shelley,  when  he  came  first  to  Oxford, 
a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  enthusiast,  on  whose  cheek 
and  brow,  and  in  whose  eye,  was  already  beginning 
to  burn  a  fire,  which  ultimately  enwrapped  his 
whole  being  in  flames ! 

In  Mrs.  Hemans*  melancholy,  one  "  simple"  was 
wanting,  which  was  largely  mixed  in  Shelley's, 
that  of  faithless  despondency.  Her  spirit  was 
cheered  by  faith — by  a  sofl  and  noble  form— of  the 
softest,  noblest  'faith — a  form,  reminding  us  much, 
from  its  balance  of  human,  poetical,  and  celestial 
elements,  of  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor — the  Shakspeare 
of  divines.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  her  poetry 
is  not,  of  prepense  and  purpose,  the  express  image 
of  her  religious  thought,  yet  it  is  a  rich  illustration 
of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  female  mind. 
Indeed,  females  may  be  called  the  natural  guardians 
of  morality  and  faith.  These  shall  always  be  safe 
in  the  depths  of  the  female  intellect,  and  of  the 
female  heart — an  intellect,  the  essence  of  which  is 
worship— a  heart,  the  element  of  which  is  love. 
Unhired,  disinterested,  spontaneous  is  the  aid  they 
give  to  the  blessed  cause — leaning,  indeed,  in  their 
lovely  weakness  onthe  '*  worship  of  sorrow,"  they, 
at  the  same  time,  prop  it  up  through  the  wide  and 
holy  influences  which  they  wield.  Their  piety, 
too,  is  no  fierce  and  foul  polemic  flame — it  is  that 
of  the  feelings — the  quick,  instinctive  sense  of  duty 
— the  wonder-stricken  soul  and  the  loving  heart— 
oflen  it  is  not  even  a  conscious  emotion  at  all — but 
in  Wordsworth's  language — they  lie  in 

"  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 
And  God  is  with  them,  when  they  know  it  not." 

In  Mrs.  Ilemans'  writings  you  find  this  pious 
tendency  of  her  sex  unsoiled  by  an  atom  of  cant,  or 
bigotry,  or  exclusiveness ;  and  shaded  only  by  so 
much  pensiveness  as  attests  its  divinity  and  its 
depth :  for  as  man's  misery  is  said  to  spring  from 
his  greatness,  so  the  gloom  which  often  overhangs 
the  earnest  spirit  arises  from  its  more  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  And 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  cheap 
sunshine  of  earthly  success  and  satisfaction  for  even 
a  touch  of  a  shadow  so  sublime  ? 

After  all,  the  nature  of  this  poetess  is  more 
interesting  than  her  genius,  or  than  its  finest  pro- 
ductions. These  dexend  upon  us  like  voices  from 
a  mountam  summit,  suggesting  to  us  an  elevation 
of  character  fiur  higher  Uian  themselves.    If  not,  in    . 
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atraaaeendent  senaeY  a  I>oet,  ber  life  was  a  poem. 
Poetry  colored  all  her  exiatODce  with  a  golden  light 
—poetry  presided  at  her  needlework — poetiy  min- 
gled with  ber  domestic  and  her  maternal  dnties — 
poetry  sat  down  with  her  to  her  piano— poetry  flut- 
tered her  hair  and  flushed  her  cheek  in  her  moan- 
tain  rambles — poetry  quivered  in  her  voice,  which 
was  a  *•  sweet,  sad  melody*' — poetry  accompanied 
Ber  to  the  orchard,  as  she  read  the  **  Talisman,"  in 
that  long,  glorious  summer  day,  which  she  has  made 
immortal — and  poetry  attended  her  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  listened  with  her  to  the  proud  pealing 
organ,  as  to  an  echo  from  within  the  veil.  Poetry 
performed  for  her  a  still  tenderer  ministry  ;  it 
soothed  the  deep  sorrows,  on  which  we  dare  not 
enter,  which  shaded  the  tissue  of  her  history — it 
mixed  its  richest  cupful  of  the  "joy  of  grief  for 
her  selected  lips — it  lapped  her  in  a  dream  of  beauty, 
through  which  the  sad  realities  of  life  looked  in, 
aoftened  and  mellowed  in  the  medium.  What  could 
poetry  have  done  more  for  her,  except,  indeed,  by 

giving  her  that  sight  **  as  far  as  the  mcoramunica- 
le" — that  supreme    vision  which    she  gives  so 
rarely,  and  which  she  bestows  often  as  a  curse, 


inalead  of  a  blessing  1  Mrs.  Hemana,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  favorite  a  child  of  the  muse  to  receive 
any  such  Cassandra  boon.  Poetry  beautified  her 
life,  blunted  and  perfumed  the  thorns  of  her  angaish, 
soflened  the  pillow  of  her  sickness,  and  combined 
with  her  firm  and  most  feminine  faith  to  shed  a 
gleam  of  soft  and  tearful  glory  upon  her  death. 

Thus  lived,  wrote,  suflfered,  and  died,  **  Egeria." 
Without  further  seeking  to  weigh  the  worth  or  set- 
tle the  future  place  of  her  works,  let  us  be  thankful 
to  have  had  her  among  us,  and  that  she  did  what 
she  could,  in  her  bright,  sorely-tried,  yet  triumphant 
passage.  She  grew  in  beauty ;  was  blasted  where 
she  grew;  rained  around  her  poetry,  like  bright 
tears  from  her  eyes ;  learned  in  suffering  what  she 
taught  in  song ;  died,  and  all  hearts  to  which  she 
ever  ministeral  delight  have  obeyed  the  call  of 
Wordsworth,  to 

**  Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  spirit. 
Mild  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep ; — 
For  her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded, 
Has  sunk  into  a  dreamless  sleep." 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Elihu  Burritt,  better  known  to  many  readers 
as  the '  *  Learned  Blacksmith^  "has  become  the  apostle 
of  peace  and  of  the  free  institutions  of  America  to 
England.  Some  few  months  since,  after  drawing 
up  a  very  broad  platform  for  a  **  league  of  universal 
brotherhood,"  Mr.  Burritt  sailed  for  England,  with 
the  view  of  promulgating  the  principles  of  the 
league,  which  contemplates  universal  peace  between 
mil  nations  ;  a  pledge  has  been  circulated  in  Eng- 
land and  Amenca  to  the  effect  that  its  subscribers 
bind  themselves  to  enter  into  no  war,  which  al- 
ready numbers  about  40,000  signers.  To  aid  in 
carrying  out  his  views,  Mr.  Burritt  seeks  to  estab- 
lish relations  between  these  two  countries  which 
will  bind  them  closer  together  by  bonds  of  mutual 
interest  and  feeling.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
and  amid  the  great  scarcity  of  food,  he  set  himself 
to  bring  our  Indian  corn,  then  deemed  scarcely  fit 
for  cattle  to  eat,  into  more  general  use  as  an  article 
of  human  food.  To  this  end,  having  prepared 
himself  therewith,  he  caused  to  be  circulated  in  rail- 
road cars,  steamboats,  and  through  the  mails, 
printed  slips,  or  *'  olive  leaves,*'  as  he  calls  them, 
containing  recipes  for  making  all  manner  of  bread 
nnd  firings  of  com  meal,  and  he  notified  his  friends 
that  he  should  decline  invitations  to  breakfast, 
dinner  or  tea,  unless  he  could  be  assured  of  com 
meal  in  some  shape.  This  may  to  some  appear  an 
undertaking  of  small  importance,  but  the  immense 
export  of  this  same  Indian  com  meal  to  England 
during  the  last  few  months,  shows  how  much  it  is 
now  valued,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
appreciated  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  circula- 
tion of  some  50,000  to  100,000  of  these  simple 
•*  olive  leaves,"  the  material  for  which  was  fur- 
nished by  some  of  our  best  American  housewives. 
If  Mr.  Burritt  has  not  given  food,  he  has  at  least 
shown  how  it  may  bo  made. 

With  staflfin  hand,  this  missionary  of  the  people 
went  through  the  suffering  districts  of  Ireland,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  of  starvation  and 
keen  distress  of  Skibbereen,  and  from  his  pen  we 
have  graphic  sketches  from  life  and  death,  that 
have  done  much  to  awaken  sympathy  forthesuflfer- 
ers.  These  letters  have  been  published  in  the 
Christian  Citizen,  a  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Burritt  in 
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Massachusetts,  and  filled  with  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
world-wide.  One  town  in  Massachusetts,  besides 
money,  has  forwarded  twenty-five  boxes  of  cloth- 
ing, which  Mr.  Burritt  has  promised  to  distribute 
personally. 

His  heart  is  full  of  good  will,  and  his  good  will 
takes  the  forad  of  good  deeds.  With  the  view  to 
eradicate  those  national  prejudices  existing  in  the 
minds  of  adults,  he  suggested  that  the  children  of 
a  school  in  one  tovtm  in  England  communicate  by 
letter  on  subjects  of  mutual  mterest  with  those  of  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  America.  Such  a  cor- 
respondence is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  es- 
tablished and  increasinsT- 

These  undertakings  having  been  put  into  success- 
ful operation,  Mr.  Burritt  has  turned  his  efiforts  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  ocean  penny  pool- 
age,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  letters 
across  the  Atlantic  for  a  penny,  a  work  of  impor- 
tance only  equalled  by  the  internal  system  of  cheap 
postage,  and  one  which  will  reflect  great  honor  on 
its  originator.  With  a  large  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens, relatives  of  Europe,  and  the  vast  business  in- 
terest between  this  country  and  Europe,  intema- 
tional  cheap  letter  communication  is  of  high  utility 
in  its  results,  moral  and  pecuniary.  The  press  of 
England  has  taken  hold  of  this  matter  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  scheme 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  movements  of  Mr. 
Burritt  are  in  harmony  with,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of,  the  eternal  Christian  principles  of  free  trade  and 
unrestricted  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  great  stream  of  commerce  so  long 
dammed  will  soon  burst  through  all  obstructions, 
and,  sweeping  the  instruments  of  its  confinement  to 
certain  destmction,  will  gladden  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth  with  the  current  of  its  healing  waters. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Burritt  has  undertaken  will 
be  extended  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  continent, 
on  which  he  vrill  soon  make  descent.  The  work 
^s  one  of  pure  devotion  to  his  kind,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character,  purity  of  purpose,  and  peat- 
severance  in  good  will  do  much  to  accomplish  it. 
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Except  for  connnercial  purposes,  the  capital 
of  the  Danish  dominioa  has  been  little  visited  by 
tourists,  until  of  late.  But  since  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  have  been  made  more  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  continent,  the  Germans,  especially,  have 
availed  themselves  of  modern  facilities  in  travelling, 
and  have  smoked  their  meerschaums,  and  drunk 
beer,  iri  considerable  numbers,  in  Copenhagen. 
Steam  vessels  lighten  the  fatigue  of  a  voyage,  and 
holiday  tourists  are  not  now  afraid  to  undertake  a 
litUe  ramble  in  Scandinavia.  Still,  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  the  grand  points  of  attraction  to  other 
nations,  and  it  has  been  usual  to  leave  the  Danish 
islands  and  Jutland  behind  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a  coun- 
try, remarkable  in  many  respects,  is  less  known  to 
the  English  than  Egypt.  Amongst  the  persons 
who  lately  steamed  to  Copenhagen,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  cargo  of  Hamburg  wine  merchants  and 
cigar  dealers,  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  a  traveller, 
who,  not  long  ago,  was  taking  notes  amongst  our- 
selves, which  he  has  since  printed.  This  gentle- 
man seems  very  severely  afflicted  with  the  cacoeihes 
scribendi  as  well  as  the  cacoethes  peregrinandi ;  and 
he  has  just  presented  the  public  with  six  volumes 
of  description  and  dissertation  suggested  by  his  tour 
ip  Denmark.  Hastily  as  he  runs  through  a  coun- 
try, he  has  no  fears  in  discoursing  on  all  subjects 
and  objects  he  meets  with.  He  has  dealings  with 
the  letter  A  in  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Academic^s, 
and  with  every  other  word  in  the  dictionary  express- 
ing a  general  term,  until  we  arrive  at  Z  in  Zoology. 
He  has  no  love  of  conciseness  and  compression  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  delights  in  repetition  and  verbosity. 
Though  the  greater  number  of  his  pages  are  dull 
:aod  spiritless,  there  are  portions  of  the  books  that 
will  repay  perusal ;  because  they  give  us  informa- 
tion about  a  country  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  inter- 
. eating  to'  us.  More  than  a  half  of  one  volume  is 
'Occupied  by  a  description  of  the  Danish  capital ; 
and  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the 

S resent  article,  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Kohrs  pro- 
xity  touching  a  city  of  which  the  "British  public 
know  little  more  than  that  it  was  bombarded  by  a 
•fleet  of  theirs  in  1807. 

It  seems  that  Copenhagen  existed  as  a  small 
town  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  It  did  not 
become  a  royal  residence  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  one  of 
the  youngest  metropolitan  cities  of  Europe.  It  has 
few  architectural  antiquities  to  boast  of,  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  is  modern,  from  the  new  buildings 
rendered  necessary  by  the  devastations  committed 
by  foreign  enemies.  The  troops  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  pillaged  and  burnt  it  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  besieged  by  Frederic  I.,  then  by  the  Hanse- 
atic troops,  and  afterwards  by  Christian  III.  In 
the  next  century,  it  was  twice  attacked — first  by 
Charles  Gustavus,  and  then  by  an  allied  fleet.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  twice  burnt  to  the 
•xtent  of  one  half  each  time ;  and  in  1807,  there 
was  Ijord  Cathcart's  memorable  bombardment.  To 
defend  themselves  against  attack,  the  Danes  have 
added  fortification  to  fortification,  until  the  place  has 
been  stoutly  enveloped  by  doubled  and  redoubled 
iblds  of  walls  and  ditches.  The  defences  of  Paris, 
notwithstanding  the  money  that  has  been  lavished 
«pon  them,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Copenhagen. 
•Copenhagen,  however,  is  Denmark ;  for  the  other 
fortificationa  of  the  kingdom  are  very  weak,  and  if 


the  capital  were  taken,  the  whole  country  miglit  be 
considered   in  an   enemy *s  hands;   and  in    moxB 
respects  than  this  is  (]!openhagen  Denmark,  since  it 
contains  almost  all  the  schools,  museums,  and  gov- 
ernment ofiSces  of  the  kingdom.     Indeed,  the  city 
is  not  merely  the  chief  place  of  this  kingdom,  bat 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  lands.     The  educated  Nor- 
wegians usually  speak  Danish  ;  and  the  literature 
of  rforway  is  merely  a  part  of  that  of  Denmark. 
Consequently,  Copenhagen  is  the  great  book  mar- 
ket for  all  those  lands.     Into  no  Scandinavian  dia- 
lect are  there  so  many  translations  as  into  the  Dan- 
ish ;  and  the  Swedes  have  recourse  to  these  trans- 
lations, in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
literature.    The  study  of  northern  antiquities  can 
only  be  carried  on  with  advantage  at  Copenhagen, 
where  the  only  valuable  collection  of  Scandinavian 
remains  is  to  be  found ;  and  there  it  is  side  by  side 
with  a  noble  library  abounding  with   the  richest 
materials  for  historical  investigation.    The  position 
of  the  kingdom  between  Germany  and  Sweden, 
Eastern  Sclavonia  and  Britain,  has  created  an  inter- 
est amongst  its  inhabitants  for  the  aflfairs  of  those 
countries,  whiqh  leads  them  to  watch  with  attention 
the  course  of  events,  and  even  to  range  themselves  in 
parties  with  reference  to  them.  The  Danish  people, 
it  must  be  admitted,  like  the  scenery  of  their  land, 
possess  little  originaJity.    There  are  many  interest- 
ing things  to  be  met  with  certainly  in  Copenhagen ; 
and,  indeed,  if  a  man  has  a  desire  to  see  somewhat 
of  the  world,  and  yet  save  himself  as  much  trouble 
as  possible,  he  may  profitably  go  there  at  once, 
where  he  will  find  something  worth  looking  at  in 
most  branches  of  art  and  science.    If,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  he  has  already  visited  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  go  to  Copen- 
hagen, because  he  will  see  little  to  interest  him 
there,  that  he  has  not  seen  elsewhere  of  a  better 
class,  or  on  a  larger  scale.     In  truth,  everything  in 
this  city,  the  architecture  of  its  buildings,  and  their 
position,  its  museums  of  art,  its  schools  of  science, 
&c.,  are  characterized   by  a   certain   mediocrity. 
One  thing  about  it,  however,  is  admirable,  and  that 
is  its  situation.    The  sound,  to  which  numberless 
vessels  give  life  and  animation,  the   rich   beech 
woods,  and  the  lovely  parks  around  it,  lend  it  a 
noble  appearance,  yet,  if  the  mind  recurs  to  some 
uther  cities,  even  in  this  respect  Copenhagen  can- 
not maintain  rank  amongst  the  first.    The  situation 
of  Stockholm  on  the  Malarn  is  far  more  picturesque, 
and  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  it  and  the 
cities  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Neapol- 
itan Gulf.     It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted 
that  Copenhagen   is  a  fine  capital;  and  though 
dreary  enough  when  a  severe  winter  blocks  up  the 
sound  with  ice,  and  cuts  ofif  for  several  weeks  any 
communication  with  the  main  land,  yet,  at  a  more 
favorable  season,  its  appearance  to  the  voyager's 
eye,  when  he  emerges  fiom  thj  narrow  entrance 
into  the  port,  is  highly  imposing. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  is  neat  and  tolerably 
regular;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses  are 
a  gcM)d  height.  The  artist  may  look  about  it, 
almost  in  vain,  for  any  of  those  picturesque  quaint- 
nesses  which  delight  him  in  Venice,  Ghent,  Brus- 
sels, and  the  old  German  towns.  One  part  is 
intersected  with  canals,  and  Amsterdam  is  forcibly 
brought  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  vessels  towed 
along  between  the  houses.  Though  not  a  city  of 
quaint  peculiarity  and  original  character,  though 
the  people  are  destitute  of  ardor  and  poetry,  though 
no  grand  works  of  art  await  the  visitor  tLere,  Co- 
penhagen is  a  place  of  considerable  attraoiion. 
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Gopenliafren  does  possess  some  ancient  baildings 
that  ha^e  escaped  the  fire  and  balls  of  a  foe,  and 
the  slow  bat  equally  destructive  attacks  of  time ; 
and  amongst  these  the  city  towers  are  about  the 
most  singular.  For  instance,  there  is  the  tower 
of  the  Exchange,  which  is  formed  by  the  tails  of 
four  enormous  dragons  twisted  together  and  ele- 
tated  in  the  air,  whilst  their  bodies  lie  flat  on  the 
quadrangular  wall  that  bears  the  spire.  The  whole 
is  of  freestone,  and  there  are  stairs  in  the  interior 
Not  far  distaut  is  the  celebrated  round  tower,  built 
by  Christian  IV.  The  winding  passage  in  the 
interior  rests,  on  one  side,  upon  the  outer  wall, 
and  on  the  other  upon  a  pillar,  that  stands  in  the 
centre.  It  is  so  broad,  and  climbs  the  tower  so 
gradually,  that  Peter  the  Great,  who  leA  few  things 
unvisited  or  untried,  was  able  to  ride  np  it  on  horse- 
back, whilst  his  wife  rode  alongside  m  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  stranger  may  wonder 
to  see  so  many  persons  moving  up  and  down  it ; 
but  the  secret  is  out  when  he  is  told  that  it  leads  to 
an  observatory  as  well  as  to  the  university  library, 
and  visitors  are  also  attracted  by  the  stones  covered 
with  Runic  carvings  which  are  placed  in  several 
recesses  here  and  there.  The  slender  tower  of  the 
Redeemer's  church  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
buildings  in  Copenhagen.  It  rises  far  above  the 
other  edifices  of  the  city,  and  nearly  reaches  three 
hundred  feet.  The  staircase  is  not  in  the  inside, 
but  twines  round  the  exterior  like  a  wreath  round 
fi  tall  pillar.  It  must  really  be  a  dizzy  business  to 
climb  so  high  into  the  air,  over  steps  of  copper  so 
narrow  that  the  foot  has  some  difficulty  in  getting 
secure  hold.  Though  few  people  venture  to  ascend 
it,  Mr.  Kohl  did  the  heroic  thing ;  but  he  frankly 
confesses  he  was  uncomfortably  discomposed,  and 
was  frequently  beset  with  fearful  temptations  to 
leap  over  the  balustrades.  The  contour  is  extremely 
graceful,  and  the  artist  who  would  obtain  a  charac- 
teristic sketch  of  Copenhagen  always  takes  care  to 
place  himself  at  a  spot  where  he  can  introduce  it 
into  his  drawing. 

The  collections  of  objects  of  art  are  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  arrancfement,  a  particu- 
lar in  which  the  English  galleries  and  museums 
are  glaringly  deficient.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
been  arranged  chronologically  or  historically — the 
cabinet  of  medals,  the  relics  of  Danish  monarchs. 
in  the  castle  of  Rosenborg ;  the  gallery  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  especially  the  very  interesting  collection 
of  weapons,  in  the  royal  arsenal.  To  Dr.  Thom- 
son, who  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  antiquities,  Copenhagen  owes  the 
l>eautiful  order  of  most  of  these  collections.  Thus 
the  armory  in  the  arsenal  exhibits  a  complete  his- 
tory of  weapon  manufacture,  with  specimens  of  the 
various  kinds.  Some  articles  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  former  possessors,  as  the  swords 
of  Christian  IV.  and  Charles  XII.  As  all  are 
placed  according  to  the  date  of  their  construction, 
one  may  perceive  how  gradually  fire-arms  became 
naore  light  and  portable,  and  how  match-locks  were 
exchanged  for  flint,  and  then  for  percussion  locks. 
Some  of  the  swords  have  hilts  of  curiously  beauti- 
ful workmanship.  It  seems  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  been  so  much  struck  with  them  that  he 
sent  an  artist  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
copies.  The  hilt  of  one  is  formed  by  dragons  and 
serpents  twisted  together.  The  basket-hilt  of 
another  is  oonstmcted  by  fiirures  which  represent 
the  battle  of  the  centaurs.  The  pommel  of  a  third 
is  composed  of  a  coil  of  metal  figures  meant  to 
4epict  the  five  senses,  which  are  very  artistically 


WTonght.  No  wonder  the  old  poets  sometimes 
took  swords  for  their  themes,  and  gave  them  indi- 
vidual names.  A  couple  of  exquisitely  marked 
cannon  are  pointed  out  as  having  been  presented 
by  the  Doge  of  Venice  to  Frederic  IV.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Italy.  On  the  surface  of 
another,  there  is  a  whole  genealogical  tree  of  the 
Royal  Oldenburg  House.  The  great  hall  of  the 
magazine  contains  a  number  of  Swedish  flags  taken 
by  the  Danes,  and  on  one  of  them  is  a  couplet 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English — 

**  If  the  cat  should  leave  the  house, 
Then  round  the  table  runs  the  mouse.'* 

This  flag  was  made  by  the  Swedes  in  1658  in  deri- 
sion of  their  enemy ;  and  two  years  aAerwards, 
when  Copenhagen  was  under  siege,  the  students 
made  a  sally  out  of  the  city  and  got  hold  of  it,  thus 
putting  an  interpretation  upon  the  words  that  the 
Swedes  had  not  dreamed  of. 

Decidedly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Copenhagen 
is  that  adorned  by  the  royal  castle  and  gardens  of 
Rosenborg.  The  castle  was  erected  in  the  Italian 
style  by  Christian  IV.  in  1604.  The  crown  jewels 
and  a  great  number  of  curious^bjects  are  stored  in 
it,  amongst  which  is  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
glass  ware,  hundreds  of  ancient  dnnking  vessels, 
beakers,  flasks,  jues,  goblets  of  every  possible  kind, 
with  some  of  gold  and  silver,  with  the  fiimous 
Oldenburg  horn,  which  shows  how  much  meaning 
and  poetry  our  ancestors  could  impress  on  the  com- 
monest things.  It  was  no  unusual  matter  in  the 
middle  ages  to  fashion  drinking  cups  out  of  horns, 
or  in  the  shape  of  horns.  In  this  instance,  scenes 
of  the  castle  hfe  of  Grermany,  in  the  fifleenth  century, 
are  represented  in  miniature  silver  carvings.  The 
supports  are  models  of  a  turreted  and  battlemented 
fortress.  The  body  shows  a  number  of  pointed 
roofs,  gables,  gates,  terrace  windows,  and  balconies. 
There  are  sentinels  on  the  towers,  and  knights 
with  attendants  galloping  up  to  the  gates. f  Ls^ies 
are  looking  out  of  the  windows  and  over  the  balco- 
nies. In  one  place  we  see  savage  fellows  armed 
with  clubs; .in  another,  dogs  and  crouching  lions 
guarding  an  entrance.  On  the  lid,  is  a  group  of 
minnesingers  playing  on  stringed  instruments,  and 
round  the  rim  of  the  mouth  are  Indies  and  support- 
ers carrying  the  arms  of  Denmark,  Burgundy,  and 
Brabant.  This  piece  of  workmanship  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  for  the  Danish  King  Christian  I. 
as  a  memorial  of  his  journey  to  Cologne  in  1474,  to 
act  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between  the  emperor 
and  Charles  the  Bold.  It  was  dedicated,  af^er  the 
pious  fashion  of  the  times,  t<i  the  three  kings  of 
Cologne,  Balthazar,  Kaspar,  and  Melchior,  whose 
names  are  engraved  on  the  lid  along  with  sentences 
from  holy  writ.  It  has  been  commonly  mistaken 
for  a  similar  article  which  Count  Otto  of  Oldenburg 
is  fdbled  to  have  received  from  a  mountain  nymph, 
and  hence  its  name,  which  is  consequently  an  erro- 
neous one.  The  collection  of  coins  is  very  good, 
containing  ten  thousand  Greek  and  twenty  thousand 
Roman  medals  ;  and  the  care  with  which  those  of 
the  early  Danish  monarchs  have  been  brought  to- 
gether is  exemplary.  We  may  search  through  the 
British  Museum  in  vain  for  a  coin  of  Canute,  who 
was  King  of  Denmark  as  well  as  of  England, 
whilst  the  Rosenborg  cabinet  has  four  hundred  of 
that  monarch  struck  in  this  island,  and  three  struck 
in  Denmark.  There  is  also  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  extant.  Other  cham- 
bers contain  objects  illustrative  of  ethnography* 
works  in  ivory  and  amber,  and  Indian  carvinga. 
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The  whole  (ormB  one  of  those  nuaoe]laiieou8  ac- 
camulmtions  of  thiDffs,  procured  from  the  four 
^^oarters  of  the  world,  which  the  princes  of  former 
tiaee  took  such  delight  in  bringing  together.  It  is, 
indeed,  inferior  to  the  magnificent  museums  at 
Dresdeo  and  Vienna ;  still,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  have  lavishly  contributed  to  its  stores.  Along- 
aide  the  wood  carvings  of  the  northern  peasant,  we 
may  see  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini*8  skill,  and  a  wondrous  piece  of  iron  work 
wrought  by  a  Nuremberg  smith.  Close  by  the 
sculpture  of  a  distinguished  Danish  lady,  now  liv- 
ing, we  may  peroetvo  a  head,  cut  by  a  Greek 
artist,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  thoee  who 
have  seen  it  once. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Danish  people  that 
they  should  have  pushed  the  investigation  of  local 
antiquities  with  more  perseverance  and  success  than 
any  other  nation.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
primitive  times  are  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  other 
people ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  have  had  a  field 
richer  with  antique  remains  to  work  upon.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  Danes 
are  distinguished  by  a  love  of  historv,  and  historical 
tradition  that  arises  out  of,  as  well  as  encourages, 
their  strong  feelings  of  nationality.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  attraction  at  Copenhagen  for  those  who 
seek  instruction,  as  well  as  amusement,  in  their 
travels,  is  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
founded  in  1807,  and  annually  increased  since  that 
time  by  large  additions.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a 
society,  which  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1744,  for  the  cultivation  of  northern  history  and 
languages.  The  idea  of  such  a  museum  first  oc- 
cuired  to  the  learned  librarian  of  this  society,  Nye- 
Tup,  and  to  his  exertions  were  soon  added  those  of 
Bishop  Miinter.  There  is  an  institution  at  Copen- 
hagen, foimded  by  Christian  IV.,  in  which  a 
hundred  poor  stndents  are  clothed,  fed,  and  edu- 
cated. It  was  the  endeavor  of  Nyerup  to  awaken 
amongst  these  young  men  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
lore,  and  when  they  were  afVerwards  scattered 
through  the  country,  they  became  a  valuable  help 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  librarian.  Ancient 
barrows,  hitherto  neglected,  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  people  generally  were  incited  to 
seek,  to  collect,  and  to  preserve  all  kinds  of  relics. 
The  crown  caused  a  commission  to  issue,  and  mi- 
nute directions  were  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
village  pastors  and  schoolmasters,  to  whom  copies 
were  forwarded  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was 
notified  that  any  antiques  wrought  in  the  precious 
metals  which  should  be  sent  in  would  be  paid  for 
without  insisting  upon  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
have  them  yielded  up  as  treasure  trove.  The  re- 
sult of  such  vigorous  efibrts  as  these  has  been  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  objects,  and  additions  are  con- 
tinually pouring  in  from  all  parts.  Seven  hundred 
articles  have  been  sent  in  one  year,  and  important 
as  the  collection  now  is,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing,  that,  in  process  of  tinie,  it  will  bscome 
much  more  so.  More  than  half  the  tumuli  in  the 
kingdom  remain  inuct,  and  there  are  yet  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  soil,  in  which,  doubtless,  many 
valuable  objects  lie  interred. 

The  contents  of  the  museum  are  pladed  in  chro- 
nological order.  Tlie  age  of  stone  is  first  illustrated , 
the  days  in  which  the  Scandinavians  were  ignorant 
of  metals.  Their  game  was  slain,  their  enemies 
slanghtered,  their  dress  ornamented  with  stones. 
They  felled  trees,  and  planed,  sawed,  bored,  and 
smoothed  them  with  stones;  thej  scraped  their 
«hinS|  oooked  their  food,  and  famished  tneir  hots 


with  stones.  The  articles  ediihtosd  here  aboiw  the 
manual  dexterity  of  the  human  race  in  the  rudest 
times,  and  with  the  most  intractable  subetanoes. 
There  are  knives  with  keen  edges,  and  curiocisly- 
worked  handles,  arrow-heads  of  wondrous  neatoeas 
and  thinness,  which  prove  that  the  old  workers  in 
stone  practised  an  art  with  ease,  which  is  lost  to  as 
— ^the  people  of  civilized  countries — but  not  to 
others,  for  even  now  a  great  portion  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  dwell  in  the  age  of  stone.  Specimens 
of  modem  workmanship  have  been  iudiciously  ob- 
tained, and  the  visitor  is  thus  enabled  to  compare 
things  that  have  been  made  by  people  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  or  thousands  of  years.  The 
handiwork  of  the  Greenlanders  may  be  examined 
along  with  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  the 
American  Indians,  and  it  is  said  that  a  remarkable 
similarity  of  style  runs  through  all,  however  wide 
the  intervals  of  time  and  space  that  divided  the 
laborBrs.  The  fashion  of  the  utensils,  their  shapes, 
the  modes  of  using  them,  the  plans  of  making  them 
— these  are  very  nearly  the  same  with  men  who 
were  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  with  men  of  ante- 
historical  times  and  men  of  to-day.  Of  some  ob- 
jects there  are  a  great  number  of  specimens,  grouped 
to  show  the  different  stages  of  manufacture,  or  the 
various  kinds  of  stone  of  which  the  article  was  con- 
structed. One  may  see  hundreds  of  hatchets,  of 
different  sizes,  some  made  of  flint,  others  of  porphyry, 
&c. ;  hundreds  of  arrows  and  other  pointed  missiles, 
of  many  shapes  and  kinds  of  stone.  Then  a  block 
of  flint  IS  shown,  from  which  an  elongated  fragment 
has  been  splintered  to  form  the  head  of  a  lance. 
There  is  the  fragment  itself,  and  the  stone  instru- 
ment  by  which  it  was  severed  from  its  parent 
block.  Then  there  is  a  similar  fragment  upon 
which  a  workman  has  employed  himself  for  a 
while ;  also  one  that  he  has  succeeded  in  converting 
into  a  complete  lance-head;  and,  finally,  a  lance- 
head  that  has  been  injured  by  use  in  the  chase  or 
in  war.  One  sees  grindstones,  upon  which  ]he 
points  and  edges  of  instruments  were  sharpened. 
Especially  remarkable  are  the  long  chips  of  flint, 
(called  Flackker  by  the  Danes,)  of  which  there  are 
a  firreat  number.  They  are  generally  very  thin, 
and  six  or  seven  inches  long  by  one  broad.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  the 
stone,  when  it  was  soil,  with  a  knife,  for  they  are 
somewhat  bent  like  a  chip  of  wood.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that  a  blow  made  them  spring  from  their 
bed ;  but  this  is  difficult  to  believe.  At  what  perk>d 
the  age  of  stone  ended,  and  the  age  of  copper  began 
in  Scandinavia,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
accuracy.  Doubtless  there  was  a  time  of  transition 
when  both  metals  and  stone  were  in  use.  Some 
Writers  tell  us  that  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
there  was  an  emigration  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  that  the  use  of  iron  was  then  communi- 
cated ;  but  gold  and  copper  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
covered first  everywhere,  or  at  least  they  were  first 
made  use  of,  for  they  are -more  readily  obtained, 
and  worked  with  less  difficulty,  than  silver  and  iron. 
Several  rooms  are  filled  with  works  in  bronze,  such 
as  hatchets,  swords,  chains,  rings,  cups,  and  trum- 
pets, the  finish  and  elegance  of  which  are  surpris- 
ing. Amongst  other  things,  is  a  curioody- wrought 
shield,  the  wonders  of  which  may  have  been  cele- 
brated by  a  hoary-headed  Scald  as  the  shield  of 
Achilles  was  sung  by  Homer.  Some  of  the  bronze 
implements  have  been  merely  edged  with  iron,  as 
if  the  latter  was  then  the  rarer  and  more  eostly 
metal,  as  we  now  put  an  edge  of  steel  upon  a  bsofe- 
bone  of  iron.    There  are  a  good  many  ol^eets  made 
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of  inm  in  heathen  times,  but  the  want  of  silver 
articles  strikes  the  visitor  amidst  such  an  abundance 
of  gold.  The  collection  is  rich  in  amber.  Not 
long  ago  a  mass  of  work  was  found  in  Jutland, 
which  consisted  of  3400  pieces  of  amber,  pearls,  and 
other  things.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lesidence  of 
an  artist  in  amber  had  onoe  stood  on  the  spot. 

The  assemblage  of  Runic  carvings  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  mysteries  of  that  writing.  Not  only 
has  Denmark  contributed  to  this  collection,  but 
Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  North  Amenca  have  sent  carvings.  Nay,  the 
Scandinavian  antiquaries  declare  that  traces  of 
Runic  writing  have  been  found  in  Italy,  and  they 
refer  us  to  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century  at  Naples, 
in  which  Oden  and  other  northern  deities  are 
pictured.  More  remarkable  still,  they  point  to  a 
fine  of  scratches  on  the  body  of  the  Lion  in  St. 
Mark's  Place,  Venice,  which  they  say  are  un- 
doubtedly Runic,  but  they  have  not  yet  told  us 
what  the  characters  mean,  or  how  thev  got  there. 
The  interpretation  of  these  matters  is  the  chief  aim 
of  a  distinguished  society  at  Copenhagen,  called  the 
Royal  Society  for  Ancient  Writings.  Its  income 
is  considerable,  and  the  field  of  its  operations  ex- 
tensive— having  members  and  correspondents  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished, with  translations  into  various  languages,  a 
number  of  rare  and  important  works  relating  to 
northern  history,  comprising  historical  and  mythic 
Saga  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Green- 
land. One  of  their  recent  publications,  entitled 
'*  American  Antiquities,  or  Isforthern  Writers  on 
America  before  Columbus,"  is  supposed  to  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  New  World  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Greenlanders  long  anterior  to  the 
voyage  of  the  Spaniards.  The  society  also  pub- 
lish their  transactions,  and  issue  a  periodical,  but 
as  these  works  are  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  they  occasionally  distribute  short  pa- 
pers for  popular  use,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  interest  of  the  people,  and  diffusing  information 
amongst  them  in  respect  to  archseology.  philology, 
and  history. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  deposited  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Christianburg,  where  the  king  has 
assigned  rooms  to  the  society,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence it  is  placed.  In  the  same  palace  the  best 
collection  of  paintings  in  Denmark  is  to  be  found. 
The  works  of  art  are  principally  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
and  the  gallery  is  poor  in  specimens  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  masters.  How  it  happens 
that  the  pictures  of  the  Netherlands  are  sO  widely 
scattered  in  comparison  with  those  of  more  southern 
lands,  we  need  not  now  stop  to  inquire,  and  we 
DOW  only  allude  to  the  fact  to  warn  our  readers 
against  forming  their  opinions  on  the  Italian  masters 
from  the  insignificant  specimens  to  be  met  with  in 
small  galleries.  Indeed,  Italy  itself  ought  to  be 
visited  before  the  full  grandeur  of  her  artists  can 
be  truly  appraised,  for  some  of  their  finest  works 
have  been  attached  to  places  from  which  they  can- 
not be  removed  without  fatal  effect.  The  collection 
comprises  about  four  hundred  Dutch  and  Flemish 
pictures,  and  about  eighty  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France.  The  fondness  of  the  Danes  for  woody 
landscapes  and  marine  views  is  strikingly  apparent. 
The  modern  painters  of  Denmark  seem  to  devote 
their  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  sylvan  scenery 
of  their  own  eountry.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  nature, 
the  repetition  of  it  on  canvass  soon  becomes  OMHioto- 
■oua,  and  one  wiabM  fior  the  introduction  of  objecu 


that  are  not  altogether  green.  It  is  strange  Umi 
Iceland,  which  is  capable  of  affording  a  whole 
gallery  of  studies,  does  not  furnish  a  single  land- 
scape; and  even  Jutland,  with  its  ancient  hero- 
graves,  its  wild  woods,  its  ancient  farm  houses  and 
strange  people,  only  sends  one  picture. 

The  royal  library  contains  one  of  the  largest  ool* 
lections  of  books  in  the  world,  something  like  four 
hundred  thousand  Tolumes.  A  specie  division, 
comprising  about  sixty  thousand  volumes,  is  allots 
ted  to  Scandinavian  literature,  and  amongst  tliem  is 
the  completest  collection  of  Icelandic  works  extant. 
It  was  Christian  III.  who  first  founded  a  royal 
library ;  succeeding  sovereigns  increased  the  colleo* 
tion,  and  the  government,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  purchased  a  large  number  of  books  at 
sales  in  Germany.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of 
Hindostanee  works ;  several  of  which  the  phOologiafc 
Rask  brought  from  India.  The  books  relating  to 
Buddhism,  the  religion  which  prevails  in  Ceylon, 
are  made  of  palm  leaves,  tenacious  as  leather,  and 
capable  of  enduring  a  pretty  rough  treatment.  la 
most  of  these  the  letters  are  formed  by  punctures, 
and  color  has  been  rubbed  into  the  holes ;  in  some, 
however,  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  gold  ground 
upon  which  black  letters  are  laid.  The  ants  are 
very  injurious  to  palm  leaves  in  India,  and  thus  fre* 
quent  transcripts  are  necessary.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  these  insects  have  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hupan  mind  in  Asia.  A  plan  has 
been  adopted  latterly  of  steeping  the  leaves  in  a 
poisonous  liquid,  and  thus  many  an  intellect  sucks 
the  honey  of  science  from  poisoned  pages. 

The  building  recently  erected  for  the  reception 
of  the  Thorwaldsen  collection  is  a  singular  structure, 
of  questionable  taste,  somewhat  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  It  forms  a  parallelogram  enclosing  a  court, 
and  looks  quite  as  much  like  a  mausoleum  as  a  hall 
of  art.  In  the  midst  of  the  court-yard  is  the  tomb 
in  which  it  is  intended  the  remains  of  Thorwaldsen 
shall  bo  deposited .  The  walls  of  the  building  look- 
in^r  towards  the  tomb  are  painted  in  sombre  colors, 
with  representations  of  figures  striving  jn  a  race, 
whilst  on  the  interior  of  the  tomb  are  drawn  white 
lilies  on  a  light-blue  ground.  The  position  of  this 
edifice  behind  the  royal  palace  of  Chiistianbttrg  ie 
much  to  be  condemned  ;  since  it  seems,  b^  leason 
of  its  proximity,  to  be  a  dependent  building,  and 
yet  the  styles  are  discordant,  and  the  relative  situa« 
tions  inharmonious.  The  palace  is  in  the  French- 
Italian  style,  the  museum  in  the  Egyptian ;  and 
certainly  there  is  no  connection  between  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  royal  residence  and  those  of  a  triumphal 
and  monumental  temple.  The  treasures  of  ait 
which  Thorwaldsen  possessed,  comprehending  not 
only  works  by  himself  and  contemporary  artists, 
but  antiques  collected  during  a  residence  in  Italy, 
were  presented  by  him  to  his  country  ;  and  it  wae 
for  the  preservation  of  these  valuable  obiects,  ae 
well  as  to  erect  a  national  memorial,  that  this 
museum  was  built.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  site  wae 
not  chosen  with  more  judgment.  It  has  two  storieS| 
and  the  principal  entrance  leads  into  a  hall,  where 
equestrian  statues  and  other  large  works  of  the 
sculptor  are  meant  to  be  i>laced.  Thorwaldsen  wae 
very  industrious,  and  his  sculptures  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  continent;  indeed,  no  seulptor 
has  left  behind  him  more  original  works.  He  wae 
in  the.  habit  of  repeating  his  designs  with  differenoee 
as  to  size  and  treatment.  In  this  museum  one  may 
see  his  March  of  Alexander  in  four  variations.  In 
one  we  perceive  the  king  standing  in  his  car  oT 
victory,  looking  with  delight  upon  the  wild  i 
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moDtB  of  his  hones  prancing  before  him,  and  thiok- 
ing  of  his  own  triamphal  progress.  In  anolher  he 
gsies  upwards,  as  if  he  called  upon  Jupiter  to 
witness  the  glory  of  his  son.  The  Horse  of  Ponia> 
iowski,  the  Angel  with  the  Baptismal  Cop,  and 
the  Graces  embracing,  are  subjects  which  he  cut 
many  times,  and  always  with  variations. 

If  we  compare  the  various  works  that  Thorwald- 
seo  produced,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  genius — grave,  sportive, 
full  of  strength,  full  of  grace,  sublimity,  and  child* 
like  simplicity.  In  some  of  bis  pieces  we  see  how 
deeply  he  had  informed  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  in  others  we  perceive  how  completely 
he  had  caught  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  myths. 
Look  again  at  his  heroic  sculptures,  his  Alexander, 
Jason,  Mars,  Poniatowsky,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  Cupids  that  came  from  his  chisel.  Cupid  is  the 
chief  personage  in  several  of  his  works,  and  in 
looking  at  them,  we  see  in  marble  the  very  thing 
that  Anacreon  has  put  on  paper.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, merely  repeat  the  persons  of  antique  fable, 
but  he  was  an  original  inventor  in  the  region  of 
imagination.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his 
*' Cupid  and  Hymen  spinning  the  Thread  of  Life,*' 
or  his  '*  Course  of  Human  Life?'*  The  poems  of 
the  sculptor  are  short,  compact,  and  laconic.  The 
painter  and  the  writer  may  lavish  colors  and  words, 
but  the  sculptor  cannot  afford  a  prodigal  expendi- 
tore.  In  his  works,  a  single  movement,  an  attitude, 
a  situation,  must  express  a  great  deal ;  and  what 
bis  brother  artist  oan  diffusely  unfold,  he  can 
merely  indicate.  The  works  of  the  statuaiy  are 
like  the  Latin  sentences  of  the  lapidary,  cut  in  the 
rook  to  last  forever.  When  a  poet  takes  night  for 
his  theme,  he  calls  into  his  assistance  the  stars,  the 
moon,  the  fields,  the  still  air,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  to  give  us  an  impression  of  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Let  us  see  what  Thorwaldsen  does. 
He  shapes  a  female  form  hovering  with  closed  eye- 
lids in  the  vast  inane ;  two  sleeping  children  repose 
on  her  bosom,  and  her  feet  are  crossed  after  the 
manner  of  slumberers.  Of  all  the  emblems  or 
images  of  night  here  is  but  one,  an  owl ;  no  stars, 
no  fire,  no  dark  shadows,  no  efibcts  of  light,  any  of 
which  the  painter  is  at  liberty  to  introduce.  Yet 
Thorwaldsen 's  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
pressive, and  not  less  dear  to  the  lover  of  night  than 
a  canto  of  Young*s  poem.  Widely  scattered  as 
Thorwaldsen 's  works  are,  they  are  attempting  to 
have  casts  from  all  of  them,  made  in  plaster. 
Copies  of  his  great  works  in  the  museum  have  been 
made  for  sale,  and  a  good  collection  may  be  made 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Mr.  Kohl  suggests,  as  interesting  subjects  of  re- 
search, the  similarities  in  habits  and  customs  of  the 
English  and  the  Danes ;  and  the  exact  position  which 
Denmark  occupies  between  England  and  Germany. 
Danes,  who  have  travelled  in  this  island,  declare 
that  in  no  foreign  country  did  they  feel  themselves 
so  near  home  as  here.  The  Jutlanders  may  find 
many  traces  of  their  tongue  and  traditions  in  North- 
umberland. It  is  well  known  that  several  Danish 
oustoms  have  resemblances  in  England.  Thus 
Christmas  is  kept  very  much  in  the  same  way  in 
both  countries,  but  in  Denmark  the  old  name  for 
the  season  (Jule)  is  retained,  whilst  here  it  has 
given  way  to  a  modern  word,  although  in  Scotland 
the  former  term  is  still  preserved.  In  some  parts 
of  Jutland  the  Yule  log  is  still  laid  on  the  fire  at 
Christmas-tide.  Copenhagen,  like  Ijondon,  is  al- 
most deserted  at  that  season  by  the  fashionable 
world,  who  go  into  the  country  to  keep  the  festival. 


Then  again,  in  Denmark,  there  is  a  May  queea, 
like  her  majesty  of  England.  We  are  told  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations  are  similar,  a 
preponderance  of  the  phlegmatic  in  both  tempera- 
ments. The  climate,  by  which  the  character  of  a 
people  is,  to  a  great  extent,  determined,  is  much 
alike  in  both  countries ;  and  the  scenery  is  strikingly 
similar,  though  certainly  the  laudscapea  of  England 
are  more  varied,  grand,  and  beautiful.  Both  Danes 
and  English  have  a  great  love  of  the  sea  and  a  sea- 
faring life.  The  enormous  expense  incurred  by  the 
former,  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  they  have  no  use 
for,  shows  their  strong  attachment  to  the  pageantry, 
if  they  have  not  the  power,  of  the  ocean.  No 
wonder  they  are  passionate  lovers  of  the  salt  waves, 
for,  taking  their  islands  into  account,  they  have,  at 
least,  150^  miles  of  coast,  and  the  majority  of  their 
large  towns  are  built  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Hence 
their  eyes  become  accustomed  from  infancy  with 
the  sea  in  all  its  aspects,  and  their  childiah  days  are 
spent  almost  as  much  upon  its  changing  bosom  as 
upon  the  earth.  When  living  Jiway  from  their  own 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  they  are 
said  to  languish  for  a  sight  of  the  sea,  as  the  Swiss 
fiir  a  view  of  their  native  Alpa.  The  dark  sea 
(Sortladne  Hav)  is  celebrated  in  their  songs  as 
much  as  green  Talleys,  or  leafy  woods,  or  lofty 
mountains  are  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  other 
nations.  Their  ancient  poems  sing  of  sea  heroes, 
and  the  battles  when  they  conquered  foes  upon  the 
waves.  The  national  hymn  is  a  psan  to  the  fame 
of  King  Christian,  and  one  of  his  victories  on  the 


Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might, 

Dark  rolling  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend  who,  scomiog  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite, 
Proudly  as  thou  meetest  the  tempest^s  might. 

Dark  rolling  wave ! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms. 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 
My  grave ! 

The  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Denmark  are  not, 
of  course,  to  be  compared  with  those  of  our  country 
for  size  and  importance.  For  this  reason,  however, 
a  stranger  to  such  places  is  less  confounded  by  the 
magnitude  and  complication  of  the  works,  and  ha 
can  more  easilv  perambulate  the  several  dirisiops, 
and  more  readily  comprehend  the  operations  carried 
on  in  them.  The  fleet  is  a  mere  article  of  luxury, 
which  lies  unused  in  the  harbor,  where  it  could  at 
any  moment  be  crushed  bv  its  powerful  neighbors, 
England  and  Russia,  j^fore  the  separation  of 
Norway  from  Denmark,  there  might  have  been 
some  pretence  for  maintaining  a  large  number  of 
ships,  because  they  formed  the  bridge  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  But  since  that  event,  there 
b  little  to  justify  so  heavy  an  expenditure  as  that 
incurred  in  supporting  seven  ships  of  the  line,  six- 
teen frigates,  corvettes,  and  brigs,  seven  cutters  and 
schoonen,  and  eighty  sloops,  with  guns  and  morurs. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  Copenhagen  is  occupied  hr 
the  fleet  and  its  requirements.  Six  little  Islands 
are  covered  with  workshops,  magazines,  &c.,  aod 
one  division  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  sailors. 


WooLBST  then  treasure  up  the  relics  of  thy  friend! 
There  are  those  that  more  closely  belong  to  him  than 
the  bones  thou  hast  laid  in  the  grave ;  nsmely.  eve^ 
page  upon  which  he  has  left  to  thee  a  part  of  hinuellt 
a  portion  of  his  imellectaal  bebg,  of  his  sool. 


THB  mWMJnjM  BACS. 


THE  MEXICAN  RACE. 


The  origin  of  the  Mexican  race  is  so  much 
•brooded  in  mystery,  as  to  render  any  light  shed 
upon  it  highly  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing, from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is 
m  crateful  contribution  on  this  behalf. 

There  has  been  nothing,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  war,  that  has  caused  so  much  surprise, 
or  occasioned  such  frequent  remark,  as  the  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions  at  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Three  or  four  different  governments  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
Tonday  Farias  is  in  power,  as  yesterday  Paredes 
was,  and  before  him  xlcrrera.  In  one  hour  a  suc- 
cessful conspirator  rises  to  be  the  first  man  in  the 
republic ;  in  another  he  falls  to  obecurity,  perhaps  to 
a  prison,  or  to  death.  The  spectacle  reminds  one 
of  the  shifting  scenes  at  a  theatre,  or  of  the  incidents 
of  eastern  tale,  where,  by  the  same  turn  of  the  wheel, 
the  camel-driver  rises  to  a  monarch,  and  the  sultan 
sinks  to  a  slave. 

We  cannot  understand  this  seemingly  Duzzling 
condition  of  things,  without  looking  a  UtUe  more 
closely  at  the  Mexican  character  than  has  been 
usual  heretofore.  It  seems  almost  incredible  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  that  any  people  could  be  en- 
gaged in  private  broils  while  an  enemy  is  thunder- 
ing at  theirgates.  But  here  is  the  solution  of  the 
mvstery.  The  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  come 
or  two  different  races.  The  one,  from  the  hour 
when  it  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
history,  and  assumed  the  position  which  the  Romans 
had  lost  by  intermarriage  and  the  consequent  decay 
of  their  stock,  up  to  tlte  present  hour,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  indomitable  courage,  for  great  perse- 
verance, for  an  unquenchable  love  of  country  ;  the 
other  has  inherited,  with  its  Arab  blood,  the  wild 
and  turbulent  spirit,  conjoined  with  the  vindictive 
hatred,  of  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  world. 

For  the  Mexican  race^ — we  speak  now  of  the 
Spanish  portion  of  it,  and  not  of  the  Indian — ^is 
strongly  tinged  with  the  blood  of  the  desert..     Little 
doubt  now  exists  that  Spain,  or  Lusitania  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Romans,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  latter,  settled  by  a  people  of  Moorish 
descent.    We  know  that  it  had  been  extensively 
colonized  by  the  Carthagenians,  and,  before  that 
event,  it  is  probable,  from  its  contiguity  to  Africa, 
that  it  bad  been  occupied  by  the  Arabs ;  at  any  rate, 
all  that  we  know  of  the  habits  and  character  of  its 
population  favors  the  idea  that  the  Lusitanians  were, 
m  reality.  Moors,  or,  at  least,  belonged  to  the  same 
great  family.    The  invasion  of  the  Goths,  on  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  did  not  change  the 
character  of  this  population ;  indeed,  invasions  never 
do,  unless  extermination  follows ;  the  masters  may 
be  different,  but  the  bodv  of  the  people  continues 
the  same ;  witness  Irelana  under  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
England  under  the  Norman,  and  Mexico  undet  the 
Spanish  conquests.     Hence,  with  various  admix- 
tures of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  other  blood,  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Spain,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces,  was  of  Arab  blood.     The  sub- 
sequent invasion  of  the  Moors  added  new  infusions 
and  tended  to  restore  the  common  stock.     We  state 
a  plain  physiological  fact,  easily  capable  of  being 
disproved,  if  untrue,  when  we  say  that  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  especially  the  immigrants  who  fol- 
lowed after  them,  had  more  Arab  than  any  other 
kind  of  blood  in  their  compositions,  and  inherited  a 
large  portion  of  the  qualities  peculiar  to  that  great 
bnoch  of  the  human  family. 


For  there  is  more  is  nee  than  is  ordiBarily  wp^ 
posed.  All  history  proves  that  certain  inhereift 
characteristics  pertain  to  different  nations;  that 
these  characteristics  exist  independent  of  circtun- 
stances,  and  indeed  in  defiance  of  them ;  and  that, 
moreover,  they  are  transmissible  from  generation  to 
geneiation,  exactly  like  physical  qualities  are  trano- 
missible  in  animals  of  a  lesser  grade  than  man. 
The  Tartar  of  to-day  is  the  same  individual  de- 
scribed by  oriental  writers  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  displays  similar  attributes,  whether  roaming  in 
the  desert  or  seated  on  a  conquered  throne.  The 
Greek  of  the  nineteenth  century  difi!ers  less  froiB 
the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Socrates,  than  does  the 
Romanic  he  now  speaks  from  the  pure  Attic  tongue 
of  Pericles.  The  German,  as  described  by  Tacitne 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  German  now,  allowing  for 
differences  of  education  and  government.  A  French- 
man of  pure  blood  under  Louis  Philippe  might  ait 
for  the  portrait  of  a  Graul,  as  drawn  by  the  inimitable 
pen  of  Cesar  in  his  Commentaries.  The  Highland-  ' 
ers,  who  followed  Charles  Edward  to  Preston  Pane, 
charged  in  the  very  manner  their  anq^tors  did 
eighteen  hundred  years  before.  Mountains  may 
change,  continents  alter,  but  races  of  men  are  at 
ways  the  same.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  hie- 
tory  we  find  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  or  the  Arab,  just 
as  ne  remains  to  this  day,  and  as  far  forward  as  we 
can  conjecture  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  ho 
will  still  continue  the  same. 

The  Mexican  race,  we  shall  find,  is  true  to  its 
parentage.  In  it  are  displayed,  not  only  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Arab  physiognomy  and 
frame,  but  most  of  the  characteristics  for  which 
these  sons  of  the  desert  have  been  celebrated  since 
they  first  went  forth  under  Ishmael.  Do  we  want 
a  name  for  perfidy  ?  In  Europe  they  call  it  Arab 
treachery ;  in  America,  Mexican  deceit.  Do  we 
wish  to  speak  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself? 
Abroad  they  cite  the  turbulency  of  the  Bedoureens ; 
here  the  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in 
Mexico.  Do  we  desire  to  conjure  up  the  figure  of 
a  desperate  marauder  ?  On  one  continent  they  refer 
to  the  plunderer  of  the  desert,  on  the  other  to  a 
ranchero.  The  Arab  will  lie  in  wait  for  his  ^rey 
and  shoot  him  from  behind  a  rock ;  the  Mexican 
horseman  lingers  in  a  chapparal  and  nets  his  unsoo- 
pecting  enemy  with  a  lasso.  How  different  in  all 
respects  the  Anglo-Saxon !  He  is  for  a  fair,  open» 
honorable  fight ;  even  in  a  street  brawl  he  will  not 
allow  a  man  who  is  down  to  be  struck.  Indeed, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Mexican  are  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  human  races.  The  one  is  frank  and  un- 
suspecting ;  the  other  deceitful  and  suspicious.  The 
one  suoc^s  best  by  downright  force  of  character ; 
the  other  by  cunning,  intrigue,  and  all  the  arts  of 
chicanery.  The  Anglo-Saxons  always  gain  their 
advantages  by  arms  or  honest  purchase ;  the  Mexi- 
cans have  the  character,  in  Europe,  of  being  among 
the  most  subtle  diplomatists  in  the  world.  The  di^ 
ferent  characters  of  the  two  races  may  be  seen  in  the 
despatches  of  the  opposing  leaders  in  this  war.  Santa 
Anna  is  a  boaster.  General  Taylor  modest ;  yet  the 
former  is  the  fugitive,  the  latter  the  victor. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Arab  race,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  intes- 
tine dissensions.  Rome,  when  Hannibal  was  at  her 
gates,  had  but  one  common  and  heroic  sentiment, 
and  that  was  that  each  citizen  must  die  for  his 
country.  But  the  Arabs  under  the  Caliphs,  as  woU 
as  the  Moors  in  Grenada,  quarrelled  with  and  mur- 
dered each  other  when  tlteir  very  towns  were  under 
siege.     There  is  no  instance  where  an  Anglo- 
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SftKon  people  did  this.  The  instant  a  foreign  foe 
knds  on  their  soil,  their  civil  broils  are  forgotten  ; 
tliey  unite  for  the  common  defence,  and  either  repel 
the  enemy,  or  die  gloriously  in  the  attempt.  When 
Napoleon  was  about  to  invade  England,  whig  and 
tory  forgot  their  differences,  and  presented  one  com- 
nion  iVont  of  Anglo-Saxon  hearts  against  the  threat- 
ened Gallic  inroad.  But  in  Mexico,  even  while 
our  armies  are  close  to  the  capital,  the  varions  fac- 
tions wrangle  and  dispute,  careless  of  the  peril. 
And  we  prophesy  they  will  do  bo  to  the  end.  It 
is  in  their  blood.  They  do  but  fulfil  the  destiny  of 
their  race.  Give  them  as  many  constitutions  as 
you  please,  call  their  chief  executive  a  president,  a 
general,  or  what  you  please,  the  Mexican  race  will 
still,  true  to  its  Arab  stock,  be  wild  and  turbulent 
as  a  nation,  deceitful  and  treacherous  in  the  indi- 
vidual. 


THE   MORMON   BATTALION. 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  detailed  account  of  the 
inarch  of  Col.  Cook,  and  his  command,  to  Califor- 
nia, and  thb  following  letter,  from  an  officer  in  the 
pay  department,  now  with  the  battalion,  will  be 
found  very  interesting. — St,  Louis  ReveiUe. 

San  Dieoo,  Upper  California,  ) 
Feb.  1,  1847.  J 

Dear  Brother  :  I  wrote  you  last  from  a  point 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Santa  F^,  designated  on  Mitchell's 
map  Fra  Cristobal.  About  forty  miles  south  of 
this  plaee,  we  left  the  river,  and  directed  our  course 
toward  the  setting  sun.  As  we  rose  upon  the  most 
prominent  point  of  our  course  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river,  we  saw  spreading  from  our  reet  an  ex- 
tepded  plain,  and  on  the  remote  horizon,  chains  of 
blue  mountains  lifting  formidable  barriers  to  our  fur- 
ther march. 

The  battalion  had  been  reduced,  the  day  pre- 
vious, to  half  rations.  Knapsacks,  containing  a 
scanty  supply  of  clothing  and  bedding,  were  secured 
to  their  shoulders,  and  in  addition,  heavy  muskets, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  bayonets,  car- 
tridge-boxes, belts,  &c.,  constituted  the  equipments 
for  this  arduous  undertaking. 

Our  animals  were  hardly  fit  for  service ;  many  of 
them  had  been  taken  out  of  the  harness  about  ten 
days  before,  after  crossing  the  prairies  and  plains 
from  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  provision  wagons 
were  heavy  and  unwieldy,  too  many  in  proportion 
to  the  animals,  yet  insufficient  for  the  amount  of 
provisions  called  for,  even  at  the  ''  half  ration 
tate." 

Thus  was  commenced  our  march  through  a  wil- 
derness, known  only  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Sierra  do  Acha,  or  the  daring  and  adventurous  pio- 
neers of  Sonora ;  and  thus  commenced  a  scene  of 
privation  and  hardships,  that,  I  am  persuailed,  re- 
mains without  a  parallel. 

I  saw  athletic  and  vigorous  men  reduced,  by 
thirst  and  fatigue,  to  the  imbecility  of  children ; 
their  bodies  attenuated  and  feeble;  their  faces 
bloated;  their  eyes  sunken;  their  feet  lacerated 
and  bruised ;  mechanically  moving  forward,  without 
a  murmur,  and  without  an  object ;  the  latter  having 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  gloomy  contemplation  of 
their  present  helpless  condition. 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  after  having 
marched  two  davs  without  water,  while  leisurely 
siding  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  to  have 


espied,  a  short  distance  in  advance,  a  soldier  of  the 
battalion.  My  attention  was  not  attracted  by  his 
slow  and  uneasy  step,  for  it  was  a  time  of  g-eneral 
suffering,  and  such  a  thing  was  to  be  looked  for; 
but  when,  in  passin?,  he  turned  upon  me  his 
ghastly  visage,  I  involuntarily  checked  my  mule, 
shuddering  at  this  horrid  picture  of  human  misery. 
I  was  about  to  pass  him,  but  my  heart  reproved  me, 
and  I  off*ered  him  my  mule.  The  poor  fellow 
lifted  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  dropped  them  as  sud- 
denly ;  he  was  a  Mormon  and  had  been  on  used  to 
favors.  He  made  no  further  reply,  but  continued 
on  his  weary  tramp,  apparently  careless  whether 
each  succeeding  step  was  leading  him  to  destructioii 
or  8afety. 

But  the  old  proverb,  that  all  things  must  ha^e  a 
termination,  was  realized  in  the  case  of  our  sofier- 
ings ;  and  we  may  date  that  happy  period  at  our 
arrival  in  the  valley  of  San  Bamadin,  although  we 
afterwards  had  many  long  marches  without  water, 
before  reaching  our  ultimate  destination. 

San  Bamadin  is  the  name  of  what  once  was  an 
extensive  *'  ranch,"  embracing  several  leagues  of 
land  and  stocked  with  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
cattle. 

The  owners  of  this  ranch  paid  an  annual  stipend, 
in  cattle,  to  the  tribe  of  Apaches,  in  whose  terri- 
tory it  was  situated ;  but  they  shared  the  conomon 
fate  of  all  ranches  attempted  to  be  established  in  this 
part  of  Sonora.  A  want  of  punctuality  in  furnish- 
ing the  stipulated  supplies  afforded  to  the  Indians, 
who  were  desirous  of  such  an  excuse,  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  themselves  masters  of  the  herd. 
Such  of  the  Mexicans  as  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  merciless  scalping  knife  made  their 
way  into  the  garrison  towns  of  the  frontier,  prefer- 
ring poverty  and  peace  to  fortune  and  the  midnight 
serenade  of  the  Apache  bands. 

This  valley  of  San  Bamadin  is  about  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  blocked  in  on  either  side  by  ridges  of 
loftv  mountains. 

When  we  arrived  at  this  place,  and  the  broad 
plain  of  waving  grass,  watered  by  refreshing 
streams  and  dotted  with  numerous  herds  of  wild, 
cattle,  opened  before  us,  roan  and  beast  in  that 
weary  and  dispirited  company,  by  words  and  looks, 
acknowledged  the  auspicious  prospect ;  it  promised 
a  prodigal  abundance  and  a  welcome  rest. 

We  remained  in  the  valley  several  days,  recroit- 
ing  our  animals  and  providing  ourselves  with  meat. 
During  our  stay  we  were  attended  by  deputations 
from  the  neighboring  tribe,  and  entered  into  terms 
of  amity  with  them.  When  they  learned  the  ob- 
ject of  our  march  and  the  great  number  of  our 
warriors,  they  appeared  much  rejoiced  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  we  would  take  many  scalps.  These 
Indians  are  expert  horsemen  and  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  lance,  which  together  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  constitutes  their  only  implement  of  war. 

At  the  valley  of  San  Bamaulin,  and  for  twelve 
days  after  leaving  it,  we  bad  an  abundant  supply  of 
fine  fresh  beef. 

A  few  dilapidated  houses  and  the  iniroense  herds, 
now  scattered  over  an  aroa  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred square  miles,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  once 
rich  San  Bamadin. 

Killing  these  wild  animals  afforded  us  an  amuse- 
ment at  once  exciting  and  dangerous,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  sport,  several  men  were  severely 
wounded  and  five  mules  killed.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  remark  that  these  **  homed  heroes"  of 
San  Bamadin  made  a  more  formidable  resistance  to 
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our  nsreh  through  their  territory  than  did  the  sol- 
diers of  Sonora,  who  had  at  stake  their  '*  altars  and 
their  homes." 


From  tbtt  New  Oilaam  PiMTUoe. 
THE  POSITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO. 

\Ih  place  of  giving  anjrthing  of  our  own  upon 
this  somewhat  hacknied  therae,  we  ofier  oar  read- 
ers a  translation  of  the  leading  article  of  El  Re^ub- 
Ikano  of  the  20th  May,  the  latest  paper  received 
ftom  that  city.  It  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Mexico  at  this  moment.  Our 
readers  can  judge  from  it  pretty  well  what  opposition 
the  advance  of  our  troops  is  likely  to  encounter.] 

In  the  public  session  of  congress,  yesterday,  was 
communicated  the  resignation  of  the  nresidency  of 
the  republic  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  Without  enter- 
ing at  present  upon  an  examination  of  the  motives 
which  determined  him  to  this  momentous  step,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regaid  it  as  the  last  shadin?  in 
the  frightful  picture  of  our  actual  situation.  What 
Mexican  heart  does  not  groan  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  calamities,  of  all  the  misfortunes,  of  our  coun- 
try? 

Unless  we  had  seen  it,  it  would  havA  been  in- 
credible that  ten  thousand  Americans  should  have 
traversed  the  country  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Poebla  in 
a  triumphal  march,  without  any  other  effort  than 
the  bombardment  of  the  former  city  and  the  attack 
of  Cerro  Gordo  ;  that  they  should  have  overrun  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  country  without  encoun- 
tering the  resistance  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  Mexicans  who  inhabit  it;  that  they  should  have 
separated  themselves  so  far  from  their  base  of  oper- 
ations without  being  compelled  to  maintain  a  military 
line ;  that  they  should  not  even  have  been  called 
upon  to  overcome  that  force  of  inertia,  that  senti- 
ment of  national  dignity,  which  a  people  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  calamities  opposes  to  its  oppressors. 

When  Hernando  Cortez,  aided  by  the  Tlaacalans, 
and  assured  of  success  bv  the  superiority  of  his 
means  of  offences,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  same 
territory,  the  native  race,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
feriority and  their  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  iron  and 
powder,  did  not  succumb  till  after  the  fiercest  con- 
flicts, when  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  insufficient  to 
cover  the  remains  of  its  heroic  defenders.  Do  we 
live  in  a  clime  more  enervating  than  they?  Are  we 
not  the  sons  of  those  who  took  Granaditasand  Aca- 
puico,  of  thoee  who  conquered  at  £1  Palmar,  Peo- 
tillos  and  La  Hucrta,  of  those  who  sustained  the 
siegoi  of  Cuautia  and  Coporot 

ft  is  not  forty  days  since  the  rout  of  Cerro  Gordo 
opened  to  our  enemies  the  road,  and  so  ill  prepared 
were  they  to  act  as  invaders,  that  in  all  this  time 
they  have  not  been  able  to  receive  any  reinforce- 
ment, or  to  occupy  any  point  not  abandoned  to 
them ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  force 
to  menace  their  rear — there  are  not  ten  soldiers  to 
harass  those  who  may  be  sent  to  their  support — 
there  are  no  guerillas  to  intercept  convoys  apon  a 
route  as  extended  as  difficult.  Whatever  day  it 
chooses  the  American  army  can  come,  and  sitting 
down  upon  the  crests  of  the  Cordilleras  of  our  val- 
ley, it  will  overlook  with  impunity  the  towers  and 
eaifices  of  that  city,  the  conquest  of  whicK,  a  few 
months  since,  was  regarded  as  an  idle  boast ! — If 
all  this  be  not  disgraceful  we  know  not  what 
can  be. 

Mexicans,  who  at  the  sight  of  the  commoo  ene- 
my ought  to  have  entertained  but  one  idea — ^that  of 


dcfence^present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of 
senseless  oickerings.  It  is  not  two  months  since 
this  city  was  a  battle-field  ;  and  now,  although  the 
combatants  are  not  arrayed  upon  the  battlements^ 
discord  is  waving  her  incendiary  torch. 

Hatred  divides  the  citizens;  party  s|>irit  has 
penetrated  even  to  the  national  representation,  giv« 
ing  place  here  to  scenes  of  scandal ;  the  ffenerala 
resign ;  military  chiefs  discuss  the  orders  which  are 
given  to  them ;  private  individuals  refuse  their  con- 
tributions ;  states  oppose  themselves  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  general  law,  and  defence  becomes  almost 
impossible.  All  is  confusion,  anarchy,  disorder; 
and  a  portion  of  the  press  presides  over  this  fatal 
disorganization,  giving  ear  to  complaints,  encour- 
aging all  rancors,  reviving  past  animosities,  with- 
out sparing  lies,  calumny,  and  defamation  by  means 
unworthy  of  every  man  tolerably  educated,  and 
thus  it  increases  the  disorder,  deprives  power  of 
its  authority,  the  law  of  its  prestige,  society  of 
mutual  confidence — and  for  what  ?  Not  to  promote 
a  change,  for  which  no  period  could  be  more  in- 
opportune ;  but  in  order  that  the  invader  may 
advance  and  take  possession  of  this  city,  in  whicn 
the  genius  of  civil  war  reigns,  and  which  the  for- 
eigner will  chastise. 

But  lei  us  speak  plainly  on  this  matter.  This 
pernicious  disorder,  springing  from  so  weak  a 
source,  only  acquires  importance  and  becomes 
threatening  because  it  is  found  in  a  government 
without  energy,  in  a  society  ruled  by  selfishness, 
in  a  majority  which  it  calls  prudent  because  it 
surrendera  all  into  the  hands  of  whatever  ambitious 
parties  may  desire  the  control  of  power.  They  are 
not  so  much  partisans  as  men  without  any  party, 
who  have  brought  the  republic  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  In  all  nations  of  the  world  there  are 
factious  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  no  people  would 
enjoy  an  hour  of  order  and  of  peace  it  the  majority 
of  men  of  sense  did  not  restrain  all  these  elements 
of  disorder.  De  Tocqueville,  speaking  of  the  Unitp 
ed  States,  says :  '*  There  the  people  govern ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  majority  of  peaceable  men,  around 
whom  factions  rage.'^  But  let  these  for  once 
abandon  public  affairs,  and  what  right  have  thev 
to  complain  that  affairs  go  ill  ?  Truly,  none  at  all. 
But  in  the  moral  order  of  events  there  is  an  intir 
mate  connection.  The  indifference  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  for  the  fate  of  the  republic  has  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  an  abyss ;  and  if  this  indifference 
does  not  cease— if  all  Mexicans  interested  in  public 
order  do  not  make  a  simultaneous  effort  to  drive 
back  the  invasion  and  organize  a  government  which 
shall  give  them  guaranties,  upon  none  so  heavily 
as  upon  themselves  will  fall  the  consequences  of 
that  frightful  disorder  which  thteatens  us  with 
diasolution  the  most  complete. 

FnMD  tha  N.  Y.  Brwiinf  PmL 
XBNOFHON   AND    DONIPHAN. 

Thbsc  are  the  names  of  two  military  commanden 
who  have  made  the  most  extraordinary  marches 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  warfare  of  their  times* 
Col.  Xenophon,  as  in  modern  phrase  he  has  justly 
a  riffht  to  be  called,  lived  about  one  hundred  yearn 
eariier  than  the  Christian  era.  Bom  .in  Greece, 
and  educated  under  Socrates  as  a  fiivorite  pupil,  he, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  forty  years,  joined  a  regiment 
of  Greeks  who  had  enlisted  under  Cyrus  the 
younger,  for  a  campaign,  as  it  was  pretendedi 
against  the  Pisidians,  but  in  reality  against  Persia, 
as  the  Greeks  soon  discovered  afler  their  march  had 
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begun.  The  object  of  Cyrus,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  was  t5  dethrone  his  brother,  the  Kin^  of 
Persia/  After  a  long  march  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  two  brothers  met  at  Cunaxa,  not  far  from  Baby- 
lon. Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  that 
ensued,  his  barbarian  troops  were  discouraged  and 
dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  lefl  atone  in  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Greek  officers 
were  soon  massacred  by  the  treachery  of  the  Per- 
sians. Xenophon  stepped  forward,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and  under  his 
judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  effected  their  retreat 
northward  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and 
arrived  at  Trebisond,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
Black  sea. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Chrysopolis, 
opposite  Constantinople.  Both  Colonel  Aenophon 
and  the  regiment,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  were  greatly  distressed,  having  lost  almost 
ererything  excepting  their  lives  ana  their  arms. 
The  length  of  the  entire  inarch  of  the  Greek  force, 
as  nearlv  as  we  can  now  estimate  it,  was  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  English  miles. 
It  was  accomplished  in  fifleen  months,  and  a  targe 
part  of  it  through  an  unknown,  mountainous  and 
iiostile  country  and  in  an  inclement  season.  The 
history  of  this  march  has  survived  the  ravages  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  as  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  a  Greek  scholar,  is  now  used  as  a  text- 
book in  our  schools. 

Turning  now  to  the  wonderful  march  of  Colonel 
Doniphan,  we  find  the  first  regiment  of  Missouri 
mounted  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  sixth 
of  June  last  year,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month 
they  commenced  their  march  across  the  plains  for 
Mexico.  After  a  march  of  lifly-seven  days'  duration 
they  entered  Santa  Fd.  On  the  16th  of  the  present 
month,  we  find  this  regiment  at  New  Orleans, 
about  to  be  discharged,  as  their  enlistment  for  a 
Year  was  nearly  expired.  In  the  mean  time  this 
body  of  men  has  fought  three  battles,  viz. ,  Brazito, 
Sacramento,  and  El  Paso.  That  of  Brazito  was  on 
Christmas  day,  and  opened  an  entrance  into  EI 
Paso  del  Norte.  The  Mexicans  had  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fif)y  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery ;  the 
Americans  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  infantry — 
the  piece  of  cannon  was  captured,  and  the  Mexican 
army  entirely  destroyed.  That  of  Sacramento  was 
fought  on  the  28th  of  February.  This  battle— one 
•  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  war — is  familiar 
through  the  reports  of  Col.  Doniphan  and  other 
field  officers.  The  battle  of  El  Paso  was  fought 
about  the  13th  May,  by  the  advanced  guard  under 
Capt.  Reid — the  Americans  had  twenty-five  men, 
and  the  Camanches  sixty-five.  The  Indians  were 
routed,  and  left  seventeen  bodies  on  the  field. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  twenty-five 
Mexican  prisoners,  and  a  great  deal  of  Mexican 
plunder  were  captured. 

The  battle  of  Sacramento  lasted  three  hours  and 
a  half,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Mexican  army  con- 
tinued until  night  put  an  end  to  the  chase.  The 
men  returned  to  the  battle  field  afVer  dark,  com- 
pletely worn  out  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  The 
Mexicans  lost  300  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  a 
large  number  of  wounded,  perhaps  400  or  500,  and 
60  or  70  prisoners,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
provisions,  several  thousand  dollars  in  money,  50,- 
000  head  of  sheep,  1,500  head  of  cattle,  100  mules, 
SN)  wajfons,  25  or  30  carts,  25,000  lbs.  ammunition, 
11  pieces  of  cannon,  mostly  brass  six  pounders,  6 


wall  pieces,  100  stand  of  anna,  100  atBod  €»f  oolong 

and  many  other  things  of  less  note. 

This  body  of  men  conquered  the  states  of  New 
Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  and  traversed  Duraogo  and 
New  Leon.  In  this  march  they  travelled  moie 
than  six  thousand  miles,  ooosuming:  twelve  months. 
During  all  this  time  not  one  word  of  information 
reachMl  them  from  the  government,  nor  any  order 
whatsoever ;  they  neither  received  any  supplies  of 
any  kind,  or  one  cent  of  pay.  They  lived  exclu- 
sively on  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
and  supplied  themselves  with  powder  and  balls  by 
capturing  them  from  the  enemy.  From  Chihuahua 
to  Matamoros,  a  distance  of  nine  hand  red  miles, 
they  marched  in  forty-five  days,  bringing  with  them 
seventeen  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  as  trophies. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  very  important 
particulars,  these  two  expeditions  difier  from  each 
other.     One  was  the  march  of  a  conqueror,  the 
other  was  the  retreat  of  an  inferior  force.     One  was 
made  on  horseback,  and  the  other  on  foot  and  at  an 
inclement  season  of  the  year.    One  was  made  at  an 
early  age  of  the  world,  when  military  science  was 
undeveloped,  the  other  was  made  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  modem  improvements.     But  our  object 
is  not  so  much  to  draw  a  comparison  between  these 
two  expeditions  as  to  notice  the  circumstances  that 
these  two  men,  whose  names  are  in  sound  so  simi- 
lar, have  each  performed  the  most  wonderful  march 
in  the  annals  of  warfare.    If  Col.  Doniphan  will 
now  imitate  the  example  of  Col.  Xenophon,  and 
give  to  the  world  as  charming  and  as  perfect  a 
history  of  his  expedition  as  the  latter  has  doosy 
mankind,  two  thousand  yean  hence,  will  admiis 
and  honor  him. 


From  the  Dailj  AdrerilMf. 
LETTER   FROM    MEXICO. 

PuEBLA,  May  30th,  1847. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  my  last,  having  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  the  advance  of  the  army, 
I  left  Jalapa  on  the  23d  inst,  and  came  up  with  the 
troops  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  they  having 
marched  a  short  distance  and  encamped,  the  after- 
noon before.  The  division  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Twiggs.  Gen.  Scott  left  Jalapa  on 
the  33d,  and,  whh  a  mounted  escort,  went  on  a 
day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  column. 

The  ascent  is  very  rapid  after  passing  Jalapa — 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  looking  down  upon 
the  clouds  below  us,  presenting  the  appparance  of 
a  sea,  with  the  tops  of  mountains,  like  islands,  pro- 
truding through  it.  Of  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
I  can  give  no  idea.  The  continual  ascent  was  very 
trying  to  the  troops,  who  showed  great  persever- 
ance and  activity.  I  overheard  a  classical  Irish 
soldier  comparing  himself  to  '^  the  ould  fellow  that 
was  always  rowling  a  big  stone  up  hill,  and  niver 
got  to  the  top  at  all,  at  all."  The  day*s  march 
terminated  at  La  Hoya,  a  pass  where  the  enemy 
had  commenced  strong  fortifications,  and  had  not 
Gren.  Worth's  division  pushed  on  rapidly  from 
Jalapa  after  the  battle,  would  have  made  it  a  sec 
ond  Cerro  Gordo.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it 
even  a  stronger  position.  The  troops  encamped  in 
a  little  valley  near  the  pass,  sheltered,  fertile,  and 
under  pretty  good  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beatiful  features  of  these  most  romantic  moun- 
tains, that,  in  the  midst  of  rugged  peaks,  you  are 
constantly  meeting  these  little  valleys  and  plaioSy 
usually  more  or  less  cultivated.  yV^e  fottndjtho 
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nigbis  chilly  and  damp,  and  were  often  euTeiloped 
in  c1oud«». 

From  La  Hoya,  we  marched  next  day  to  Rb 
Frio,  some  six  or  eight  miles  east  of  Perote — the 
road  OQ  the  whole  descending,  but  passing  over 
many  spurs  of  the  mountain.  The  road  from  Ja- 
lapa  to  this  camp  is  constructed  with  great  labor, 
winding  around  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
seemed  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  hills  them- 
selves. 

Leaving  Rio  Frio,  the  character  of  the  road  at 
once  changes,  and  from  that  place  to  Puebla  there 
is  not  a  hill  of  any  importance,  over  which  to  pass. 
At  Perote  (pronounced  in  three  syllables)  the  army 
remained  a  day.  It  is  a  wretched-looking  town  of 
about  1000  or  1200  inhabitants,  and  lies  on  the  edge 
of  the  immense  plain  of  table-land  above  men- 
tioned. The  castle,  a  splendid  fort  of  modem  con- 
struction, is  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  plain,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  town.  It  is  garrisoned  by 
the  first  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  commanded  by  Col.  Wynkoop.  The 
place  is  about  30  miles  from  Jalapa,  (pronounced 
Halahpah,)  and  70  miles  from  Puebla,  (Pwayblah.) 

From  Perote  the  troops  moved  to  Tepe  Agualco, 
a  small  town  about  12  mdes  distant.  The  plain  over 
which  we  passed  extends  from  Perote  to  Puebla— 
the  road  frequently  winding  around  the  bases  of 
the  volcanic  hills  with  which  it  is  covered,  and 
which  render  the  journey  anything  but  monotonous. 
On  our  route  are  several  '*  haciendas,*'  or  large 
farming  establishments,  each  in  itself  a  fort,  for 
defence  against,  the  robbers  who  infest  the  whole 
road.  Two  days  more  brought  us  to  *'  el  Pinal," 
(peen-yal,)  celebrated  as  a  favorite  haunt  of  these 
gentry,  and  no  situation  could  be  better  suited  to 
their  purposes — for  several  miles  the  road  is  skirted 
on  one  side  by  precipitous  hills,  covered  by  a  growth 
of  low  pines,  and  utterly  impossible  to  scale  in  face 
of  an  enemy,  and  in  one  place  for  several  hundred 
yards  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  single  wafion,  and  overhung  by  a 
thick  growth  of  trees.  In  this  vicinity,  the  road 
had  b^n  mined,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up 
as  the  troops  passed  it.  Having  received  informa- 
tion of  a  probable  attack  near  this  place,  by  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  preparations  were  made  to  defend 
the  train  of  wagons,  which  was  more  than  five 
miks  in  length.  No  attack  was  made,  and  we  now 
know  that  no  force  of  the  enemy  could  have  been 
near  us. 

On  the  afremoon  of  yesterday,  afler  passing  the 
towns  of  Nopaluca  and  Amosoque,  (Amosokay,) 
of  2000  and  12000  inhabitants  respectively,  we 
reached  this  city.  Near  Amosoque  is  the  mountain 
named  Maliutze,  after  the  mistress  of  Cortes.  As  we 
approached  Puebla,  we  were  met  by  reports  of  an 
impending  attack  from  a  force  of  15000  or  20000 
Mexicans,  supposed  to  be  rapidly  advancing  on  the 
city.  To-day,  however,  everything  is  quiet,  and 
the  enemy's  advance  is  improbable.  There  are 
▼arious  rumors  as  to  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  capi- 
tal ;  but,  as  none  of  them  can  be  traced  to  an  au- 
thentic source,  I  care  not  to  repeat  them.  In  fact, 
we  have  nothing?  definite. 

The  city  of  Puebla  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley,  or 
plain,  and,  on  approaching  from  the  east,  presents 
a  fine  appearance.  It  is  quite  level,*  and  amidst 
the  fiat  roofs  rise  the  spires,  towers,  and  domes  of 
an  immense  number  of  churches.  In  the  baek- 
SToond  are  seen  a  range  of  hills,  with  the  two 

nmous  volcanoes,  Popocatapetl  and ,  the 

•Iher  has  a  eraek-jaw  Indian  name  impossible  to 


remember — their  tops  oovcred  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  some  eminences  near  the  city  can  be  seen  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  distant  about  six  miles. 

On  entering  the  city  we  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  in  which  respect  it  far  surpasses 
any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  streets  are  well 
paved  and  perfectly  clean,  and  the  facades  of  many 
of  the  houses  adorned  with  most  elaborate  carv- 
ing. The  domes  of  most  of  the  churches,  and  the 
fronts  of  some  dwellings,  are  covered  with  polished 
tiles  of  various  colors,  giving  a  most  brilliant  eflfect 
in  the  sun.  Many  of  these,  se<  in  the  fronts  of 
houses,  are  of  immense  size,  and  contain  pictures 
of  human  figures.  In  short,  there  ia  a  general 
attention  to  ornament,  which,  though  not  always  in 
good  taste,  afiTords  a  most  gay  and  pleasing  tout 
ensenMc,  The  population,  of  about  80,000,  have 
a  reputation  of  being  the  most  abandoned  of  any 
place  in  the  country,  but  seem  perfectly  quiet  at 
present.  The  troops,  however,  are  kept  in  constant 
readiness  for  action ;  and  no  ofiicer  or  soldier  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  streets  without  sidfr-arms, 
or  after  dark. 

I  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  send  in  a  few  days. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  anything  occur,  you  shalfbo 
informed.  Our  communication  with  Vera  Cruz  is 
pretty  much  cut  oflf. 

From  certain  information  of  some  of  the  means 
and  infiuences  at  work,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  our  army  will  not  fight  another  battle  in  thia 
country.    More  I  am  not  at  liberty  now  to  state. 

K. 


COLONIZATION   OF    BRITISH   OREGON. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  form  a  colony  in  Vancoover'a 
island,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  has 
been  extensively  circulated  in  England.  This  isl- 
and lies  between  48^  and  52°  N.  latitude,  and  is 
included  in  that  part  of  Oregon  allotted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  late  treaty.  It  is  about  260  miles 
long,  and  50  or  00  wide,  containing  about  15000 
square  miles. 

The  friends  of  the  proposition  in  England,  hold 
out  the  following  inducements:  The  climate  is 
milder  than  that  of  England.  The  crops  are  fine, 
and  cattle  need  no  provender  or  protection  in  winter. 
There  is  plenty  of  game,  fish,  water-power  and  coal ; 
and  iron  and  copper  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicin- 
ity. For  a  great  distance  on  the  coast,  this  island 
has  the  only  good  harbor ;  hence  the  advantage  to 
those  who  live  about  the  straits  which  separate  this 
island  from  the  American  territory.  The  people 
who  first  acquire,  must,  for  a  long  time,  retain  com- 
mercial superiority  in  the  country  ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  Englishmen  to  preserve  the  infiuenco 
they  possess,  by  a  powerful  and  prosperous  colony. 

Some  of  the  terms  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
form  the  colony,  are  as  follows :  That  a  grant  be 
obtained  of  the  whole  island,  to  be  held  by  charter 
nnder  the  crown  of  England,  and  governed  by  a 
constitution. 

That  the  capital  subscribed  be  vested  in  a  common 
fund,  to  be  expended  in  the  outlay  of  provisions^ 
tools,  machinery,  &c. — ^that  no  capital  be  invested 
except  by  those  who  are  to  join  the  colony  ;  hence 
no  public  debt. 

That  the  colony  include  all  classes ;  that  as  mnnj 
laborers  and  mechanics  be  exported  as  the  funds  will 
allow ;  that  no  division  of  land  or  property  be  made ; 
that  companies  be  organized  according  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  species  of  labor ;  as  clearing  land,  buildiiw 
houses,  &e.  Ac.  Digitized  by  VjOOQI^ 
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THB  TWO  RACKS  THAT  BULS  THE  WORLD. 


That  when  the  bud  is  so  far  cultiTated  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  starvation,  it  will  be  divided 
to  each  member  in  proportion  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed and  work  done. 

New  settlers  will  be  subjected  to  a  similar  sys- 
tem, so  that  any  number  may  bo  incorporated.  Op- 
position from  the  natives  need  not  be  feared,  as 
there  are  not  more  than  five  thousand  on  the  island. 
There  is  reason  to  expect  a  considerable  trade  with 
tlie  Sandwich  Islands  and  China. — livening  Posif 
N.  Y. 


THE    TWO    RACES   THAT    BULB    THE    WOBLD. 

Otr  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  from 
two  races  of  men  have  sprung  that  portion  of  man- 
kind who,  at  the  present  moment,  hold  in  their 
possession  the  knowledge,  the  power,  and  the  des- 
tinies, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  woild.  These 
two  races  are  the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic.  The 
former,  having  occupied  Germany  with  men  who 
possessed  the  milder  and  gentler,  as  well  as  the 
moral  elements  of  character  in  a  higher  degree  than 
existed  in  any  other  nation,  spread  itself  over 
Western  Europe,  absorbing  the  relics  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  intermixing  with  the  Gauls  of  France, 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and,  through  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  branch,  with  the  Britons,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  England .  Possessing  the  b i^hest  elements 
of  human  character,  and  appropriatmg  to  its  im- 
provement all  the  treasures  of  human  experience, 
wisdom,  and  refinement  that  could  be  found  in 
Athens,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Rome,  they  have  subdued 
by  their  energy,  and  elevated  by  their  improve- 
inentB,  Western  Europe,  the  continent  of  America, 
the  thousand  islands  of  the  Ocean,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Asia,  and  many  parts  in  Africa.  Their 
course  has  been  one  of  great  advancement  in  phys- 
ical power,  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  higher  traits  of  human  character.  A  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  the  great  principles  of 
Uieir  nature,  seems  to  be  the  present  destiny  of  this 
race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavonic  race  seems  to 
possess  less  activity  but  a  surprising  power  or  force 
of  character.  This  is  the  most  numerous  race  of 
Europe,  and  the  nations  which  compose  it  occupy 
not  only  the  largest  portion  of  its  territory,  but  the 
whole  of  Asia  to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  latftude. 
The  Slavonic  tongue  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Oder,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Elbe,  the  borders 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy,  and  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic eastward,  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and 
even  the  Pacific  ocean ;  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  Northern  ocean  to  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
and  almost  to  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  population  of  the  Slavonic  race  is  now  esti- 
mated at  nearly  eighty  millions,  and  the  territories 
which  it  occupies  present  facilities  for  an  indefinite 
increase  in  its  numbers,  whereas  Western  Europe 
is  even  now  alnnost  overstocked  with  inhabitants. 
Such  being  the  fact  it  is  apparent  that  the  destinies 
of  that  continent  may  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Slavonic  nations.  These  circumstances  attach 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  whatever  relates  to 
their  political  institutions  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  spoken  of  them  rather  minutely,  in 
order  to  notice  more  particularly  the  extraordmary 
intellectual  noovement  which  is  now  taking  place 
among  the  nations  composing  the  Slavonic  race,  and 
to  which  we  find  allusion  made  in  some  of  the  for- 
eign journals  that  we  have  received .  The  following 
«xtnet  will  terre  aa  ao  explaottioa  of  it : 


"There  is  now  an  extraordinary  inteHectiml 
movement  animating  all  the  nations  belonging  to  the 
Slavonic  race.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
is  cultivated  with  more  or  less  success,  according  to 
the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  those  nations  have 
respectively  arrived,  but  the  subject  which  particu- 
larly engages  the  attention  of  Slavonic  writers  is  the 
improvement  of  their  national  idioms,  and  the  study 
of  their  national  history  and  antiquities.  Everything 
which  relates  to  the  past  of  those  nations,  historicd 
documents,  national  songs,  proverbs,  &c.,  is  care- 
fully collected  and  published,  and  all  these  remnants 
of  the  olden  times  are  the  objects  of  an  enthusiastic 
veneration.  This  reanimation  of  the  national  intel- 
lect amongst  the  Slavonians  is  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  circumstance — a  circumstance  which  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
Europe — this  is,  a  tendency  which  is  now  rapidly 
^wmg  amongst  all  the  Slavonic  nations  to  unite 
mto  one  whole.  This  tendency  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Panslavism,  a  name  which 
already  creates  much  apprehension  in  Germany, 
and  begins  to  produce  a  sensation  in  France. 

'*  The  object  of  Panslavism  Is  a  mutual  reconcil- 
iation and  approximation  of  all  the  Slavonic  nations, 
in  order  finally  to  unite  them  into  one  political  body. 
This  gigantic  scheme  is  ardently  promoted  by  the 
leading  writers  of  the  diflerent  olavooic  nations, 
ahhough  they  greatly  difier  about  the  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  One  party  wishes  for  the 
establishment  of  a  confederation,  composed  of  all  the 
Slavonic  nations,  each  of  them  retaining  its  national 
independent  organization  ;  the  other  party,  and  the 
most  active  of  them,  rejects  the  idea  of  a  confedera- 
tion as  being  impracticable,  and  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  great  Slavonic  empire,  or  at  least  an 
aggregate  of  Slavonic  states,  under  the  protection 
of  the  most  powerful  of  them.  This  last  combina- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  feasible  of  the  two, 
because  it  is  much  more  easy  to  rally  the  scattered 
parts  of  the  Slavonic  race  around  the  only  now 
existing  Slavonic  state  (Russia)  and  which  already 
comprehends  two  thirds  of  the  whole  Slavonic  race, 
than  to  form  a  confederation  of  Slavonic  nations 
which  must  previously  acquire  an  independent 
political  existence  which  they  do  not  poMCSs  at 
present. 

**  The  realization  of  the  idea  of  Panslavism,  which 
rapidly  gains  ground  amongst  all  the  Slavonians, 
might  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Germany.  A 
collision  between  the  Slavonians  and  the  Germans 
would  become  unavoidable,  because  a  Slavonic 
empire  composed  of  diflerent  branches  belonging  to 
that  race  would  not  be  consolidated,  except  by 
estranging  as  much  as  possible  the  Slavonians  from 
other  nations,  which  may  be  done  in  the  most  eflTect- 
ual  manner  by  continually  appealing  to  their  national 
antipathies  towards  the  German  race,  from  which  it 
has  sufiered  innumerable  wrongs,  wrongs  which 
have  been  admitted  by  all  the  German  historians.'* 
New  York  Evening  Post, 


CoLMAK  THE  YouHOER. — Colmau,  wbcu  a  boy  at 
school,  having,  together  with  one  of  his  class-fellows, 
been  guilty  of  the  unusual  crime  of  getting  through 
a  certain  portion  of  his  studies  in  a  marvellous  cred- 
itable manner,  the  two  received,  as  a  reward,  per- 
mission, if  tbey  chose  it,  to  omit  writing  their  nsoal 
evening's  exercise.  On  the  master  goiniront,  Colmaa 
said  to  his  comrade,  "Well,  what  shall  we  dof 
The  other  replied,  "  Oh,  I  shall  write  my  exercise^ 
tihan't  you  7"  *<0n  the  contrary,"  replied  Master 
George,  «  i  shall  exerdae  mj  ri^." 


BRITISH  NATIOATION  LAWS:  AMKRICAN  AND  BRITISH  SHIPPINe. 


THB    BRITISH     NATIGATION    LAWS:   AMERICAN 
AND    BRITISH   SHIPPING. 

We  haTe  alluded  to  the  formation  and  labors  of 
the  British  committee  on  the  navigation  laws. 
The  testimony  that  has  been  taken,  coming  as  it 
does  from  heavy  merchants  and  ship-owners,  is  val- 
uable  and  interesting.  Of  course,  the  shipping 
interests,  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  IJnit^ 
States',  are  often  referred  to.  It  is  conceded  that 
American  ships,  as  a  general  thing,  sail  faster, 
receive  and  discharge  cargoes  quicker,  than  British 
Teasels,  while  our  growing  navigation  is  looked 
upon  with  evident  interest.  Some  of  the  testimony 
is  severely  condemnatory  of  British  ships  and  crews. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  that  given  by  Mr. 
Swale : — 

'*  An  opinion  exists  in  the  north  of  Europe 
amongst  shippers  and  underwriters,  that  the  cap- 
tains of  British  vessels  are  inferior  in  nautical  skill 
to  the  captains  of  foreign  vessels,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  foreign  vessels  are  preferred  to  British. 
'The  captahis  and  mates  of  foreign  vessels  undergo 
a  course  of  examination  by  a  nautical  board  before 
they  are  allowed  to  serve.  In  fact,  they  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  before  they  get 
employment.  The  officers  of  foreign  vessels  are 
more  sober  than  the  officers  of  British  vessels.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  the  practice  was  universal  of 
examining  into  the  qualifications  of  men  before 
allowing  them  to  serve,  that  the  character  of  British 
seamen  would  be  raised. 

*'  Alderman,  Thompson,  Are  the  general  charac- 
ter and  the  conduet  of  British  captains  as  good  as 
the  character  and  conduct  of  foreign  captains! 

*'  Mr,  Swale,  I  should  say  certainly  not,  so  far 
as  the  captains  of  vessels  ander  five  hundred  tons 
are  concerned. 

^*  Alderman  Thompson,  In  what  respect ! 

"  Mr,  Swale,  With  respect  to  sobriety ;  and  the 
reports  which  they  make  out  generally  exhibit  care- 
lessness and  want  of  necessary  knowledge  for  per- 
sons in  their  situation.*' 

Mr.  Berger,  of  the  firm  of  Macclean,  Mearas  & 
Co.,  American  shipping  agents,  gave  testimony  so 
interesting  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, that  we  quote  a  large  share  of  his  examina- 
tion : — 

y  He  stated  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  effect  which  our  navigation  laws  had  upon 
oar  shipping  and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and 
one  of  the  great  inconveniences  experienced  from 
the  operation  of  those  laws  in  that  particular  trade, 
was,  that  goods  not  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  could  only  be  brought  from  that  country  to 
England  in  a  British  vessel — that  was  for  home 
consumption.  In  America  great  inconvenience  was 
frequently  occasioned  at  the  northern  ports  by  the 
want  of  British  vessels  to  carry  produce.  The 
greater  number  of  English  ships  went  to  the  southern 
ports,  and  the  Americans  were  frequently  compelled 
to  send  to  the  ports  of  some  of  our  colonies  for  ves- 
sels to  take  their  goods  to  Great  Britain.  Thej 
ships  found  at  our  colonial  ports  were  generally  of 
an  inferior  class ;  the  best  ships  were  those  which 
could  be  chartered  in  this  country  for  a  voyage. 
The  expense,  however,  of  chartering  a  ship  in  Eng- 
land was  very  great ;  but  shippers  were  generally  j 
willing  to  pay  h^^her  rates  of  freights  for  good  ships,  | 
and  they  very  often  did  so.  (Mr.  Berger  herej 
eanmerated  several  instances  in  which  great  injury 
and  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  by  the 
pttties  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  trade. 
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in  oonseqnenee  of  the  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws.)  American  vessels  were  preferred  for  the 
purpixse  of  carrying  goods  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States,  because  they  were  faster ;  the  rates 
of  insurance  upon  them  were  lower,  and  they  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  quicker.  The  firm  in  which 
he  was  a  partner  were  frequently  ordered  by  their 
correspnnoents  in  America  to  avoid  shipping  by 
British  vessels  by  all  means,  and  to  ship  only  in 
American  vessels ;  they  had  letters  to  that  effect  by 
almost  every  steamer  which  arrived  from  the  west. 

^^  By  Sir  R,  Peel.  Those  instructions  were  not 
given  by  parties  immediately  connected  with  the 
shipping  interests,  and  they  were  not,  he  believed, 
dictated  by  patriotic  reasons,  but  merely  by  views 
with  respect  to  commerce. 

'\  By  Sir  G,  Gerk,  The  class  of  British  vessels 
which  were  obtainable  in  Liverpool  to  go  the  New 
York  voyage,  could  not  by  any  means  compete  with 
the  class  of  ships  usually  called  *  American  liners.' 
Had  been  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
experienced  the  samo  difficulties  in  that  trade  kotn 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  as  he  had  done 
in  the  course  of  his  business  with  the  United  States. 
British  vessels  could  not  bring  goods  from  France 
to  this  country  which  were  not  the  produce  of 
Europe ;  and  gums  and  drugs  and  spices  were  ofVen 
shipped  at  Bordeaux  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  at  liberty  to  be  transhipped  thence  to 
England,  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  only 
was  the  price  of  those  articles  increased  by  the  addi- 
tional freights,  but  when  there  was  a  scarcity  in  the 
market  here  we  were  unable  to  supply  deficiencies 
on  reasonable  notice. 

"  Mr.  Liddell,  The  remedy  you  would  suggest 
would  be  to  allow  American  vessels  to  bring  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  to  this  country? 

"  Mr,  Berger,  Yes,  if  consistent  with  other 
considerations. 

"  Mr,  lAddeU,    A  very  proper  answer. 

"  &r  R,  Peel,  Will  you  state  the  different 
reasons  your  American  correspondents  have  given 
for  requesting  you  to  give  the  preference  to  Amer- 
ican ships! 

"  Mr,  Berger.  I  will  not  profess  to  give  them 
precisely ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  these.  The 
passage  inade  by  the  American  vessels  is  quicker, 
and  they  unload  quicker. 

'*  Sir  R.  Peel.  Is  there,  do  you  think,  any  want 
of  confidence  in  the  officers  and  crews  of  our  ships, 
which  creates  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  your 
American  correspondents! 

**  Mr.  Berger, .  None  whatever. 

*'  Sir  R.  reel.  What  is  the  comparative  rate  of 
insurance  at  present  ? 

**  Mr.  Berger.  American  ships  we  can  insure 
for  about  20s  per  cent,  and  English  vessels  we  can- 
not insure  under  from  1}  to  2  per  cent.  The  quick- 
ness of  the  voyage  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  difi!erence  in  the  rates  of  insurance.  There  was 
not  more  care  taken  in  the  stowage  of  goods  in 
American  ships  than  there  was  in  English  ships. 

**  &>.  R.  Peel.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  Qualifications  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  British  and  United  States  vessels  ? 

**  Mr.  Berger.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing in  disparagement  of  the  ability  of  the  English 
seamen ;  but,  ceteris  paribus^  I  must  confess  that 
the  Americans  were  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

**  &>.  R,  Peel.  You  say  that  American  vessftls 
generally  make  quicker  passages ;  do  vou  attribute 
that  to  superior  seamanship  ?    ^^^  .    (\j 

""'**^  say,  but  whea 


'Afr.  Berger.    I  really 
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the  control  of  gettingr  oat  the  cfltrffo  was  left  to  the 
American  commander,  he  invariaoly  got  it  out  with 
more  expedition  than  English  captains  generally  did. 
And  yet  the  number  of  hands  on  board  English  ves- 
eels  exceeded  the  number  employed  in  American 
ships.  The  average  voyage  of  American  liners 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  22  days;  to 
London  it  would,  perhaps,  be  24  days;  and  the 
average  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was 
from  32  to  33  days.  In  point  of  fact  the  difference 
between  the  voyage  of  the  American  and  the 
English  ships  was  aboat  10  days,  the  former  having 
the  advantage  to  that  extent  on  the  voyage  to  this 
country;  the  advantage  on  their  side  was  still 
greater  outward. 

"  By  Sir  H.  Douglas.  Believed  that  if  the  nav- 
igation laws  were  repealed,  the  goods  traffic  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  would  be  doubled, 
and,  of  course,  English  shipping  would  come  in  for 
its  full  share." 

This  is  galling  testimony  to  spread  before  the 
British  public.  And,  as  yet,  the  presses  meet  it 
only  by  sounding  the  alarm-note  to  those  interests 
that  will  be  affected  by  a  change.  On  this  side  of 
the  water,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  see  a  fresh 
acknowledgment  of  the  enterprise  and  good  conduct 
of  the  American  sailor. — Boston  Post. 


From  the  Joonial  of  Oommeree. 
LIBERIA. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  Colony  at  laberia,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  has  become  an  object  of  inter- 
est, not  only  to  the  Christian  and  philanthropist, 
but  also  to  the  merchant  and  statesman.  Here  is 
a  population  of  between  30  and  40,000  souls,  gov- 
erned by  laws  strictly  republican  in  their  character, 
and  with  institutions  founded  upon  those  of  our  own 
dear  country.  England  and  France  now  seek  their 
trade  and  commerce,  and  are  demanding  commer- 
cial treaties  with  them.  This  colony,  though  suf- 
fering under  many  and  great  embarrassments,  has 
succeeded  better,  and  its  growth  has  been  more 
rapid,  than  the  English  colony  which  came  to  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  the  first  settlements  were  made, 
in  the  year  1607.  In  1624,  out  of  about  9000  per- 
sons who  had  came  over  to  Virginia,  only  1800 
were  living.  The  population  of  Liberia  is  near 
5000  American-bom  citizens.  The  native  popula- 
tion of  the  country  that  have  united  with  the  colo- 
ny and  become  entitled  to  citizenship  with  the  em- 
igrants, amounts  to  25  or  30,000. 

The  American  people  ought  to  foster  and  protect 
this  settlement.  We  should  establish  a  line  of 
packets  to  run  from  New  York  monthly  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  making  Liberia  the  place 
of  consignment.  On  their  return,  these  vessels 
would  bring  back  hides,  oil,  ivory,  peanuts,  cotton, 
wood  for  cabinet  ware,  gold  dust,  horns,  and  dried 
hides,  leather,  coffee,  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  and  productions.  Should  vessels 
not  obtain  sufficient  freight  from  the  African  coast, 
they  might  stop  at  the  Capo  Verd  islands,  or  the 
Salt  islands,  and  take  in  cargoes  for  the  American 
markets.  Our  mea  is,  that  the  Colonization  Society 
should  charter  four  schooners  of  about  two  hundred 
tons  burthen  each,  to  sail  from  New  York  monthly 
in  succession.  They  would  make  three  voy- 
a^  in  a  year.  The  outward  cargoes  would  con- 
sist of  coarse  clothing,  nails,  glass,  mechanics' 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  and  whatever  should 
he  found  in  demand  at  Liberia  for  trade  with  the 


natives  of  the  interior.  Roads  ought  to  he  opened 
back  from  the  coast  as  far  as  practicable,  for  mules 
and  cattle  and  horses  to  travel,  with  loads  and  bur- 
thens. Indeed,  a  judicious  effort  would  throw  tke 
whole  trade  of  the  river  Niger  and  the  valley  of 
Timbuctoo  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists  at  Libe- 
ria, and  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
merchants. 

Sugar-cane  grows  rapidly  and  in  great  perfection 
in  this  colony,  and  with  a  sugar-mill  in  operation, 
the  colonists  would  manufacture  all  the  sugar  and 
molasses  they  wanted  for  their  own  consumption. 
Cotton  is  a  native  plant  in  this  colony,  and  grows 
spontaneously  in  great  abundance.  It  is  said  there 
are  no  less  than  thirty  varieties  of  the  article,  some 
of  which  far  exceed  in  beauty  and  strength,  oar 
celebmted  Sea  Island  cotton.  Indian  com  flourishes 
in  great  perfection,  and  so  does  hemp.  So  do  all 
the  tropical  productions,,  such  as  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  coffee,  mahogany,  cam  wood,  satin  wood, 
rose  wood,  wild  honey,  wax ;  indeed  the  whole 
country  is  represented  to  be  one  which  is  mellifei^ 
ous  beyond  almost  conception.  Goats,  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  coarse  wool,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls,  such 
as  the  guinea  hen  and  peacock,  are  found  in  great 
abundance. 

The  colonists  first  located  in  a  level  eonntiy 
along  the  board,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
somewhat  unhealthy ;  but,  a  few  miles  back,  the 
country  rises  into  hills  and  mountains,  with  streams 
of  water  in  great  abundance  during  the  winter 
months  or  rainy  season,  where  health  may  be  en- 
joyed by  all  in  a  degree  equal  to  any  of  the  table 
lands  in  America.  The  coast  is  easy  of  access,  at- 
tended with  no  violent  tempests  and  hurricanes,  the 
scourge  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Until  saw- 
mills are  established  in  the  country  and  the  people 
become  mechanically  educated,  lumber  and  buildmg 
materials  and  household  furniture  would  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  colony. 

We  think  we  have  our  eye  upon  more  than  one 
mercantile  house  in  this  city  who  would  do  their 
fellow-men  in  the  benighted  and  afflicted  regions  of 
Western  Africai  a  Christian  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, by  dispatching  one  or  more  of  their  smaller 
class  of  vessels  as  traders  to  Liberia.  This  colony 
has  shown  itself  able  and  willing  to  do,  as  far  as 
their  physical  and  mental  condition  will  permit,  and 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  African  nmst  be 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  gain,  by  com- 
mercial intercourse,  by  Christian  friendship,  and 
the  associations  of  more  intelligent  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  human  family.  Colonization  has 
nothing  to  do  with  abolitionism,  or  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  different  races  of  mankind. 

The  effort  to  send  individuals  to  Africa  is  lauda- 
ble, but  let  us  first  establish  a  regular  intercouree 
with  this  colony  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  colored  population  will  visit 
Liberia  of  their  own  accord,  in  great  numbots, 
without  asking  the  assistance  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  The  best  way  to  encourage  emigration  is 
to  show  the  emigrants  an  easy  and  constant  method 
of  visiting  the  country,  and  of  returning  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Thus,  with  a  hope  of  commercial 
gain,  and  a  stimulus  of  political  power  and  social 
equality  which  they  can  enjoy  in  Aill  perfection  on 
African  soil,  while  such  advantages  are  forever  and 
will  be  forever  denied  to  them  in  America,  will  be 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  encourage  emigration  to  Li- 
beria, without  the  effort  of  the  society  to  supply 
this  country  with  a  population.  Thousands  of  the 
coloTod  people  in  the  United  States  would  yeaxly 
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fist  Liberia,  if  they  oould  only  see  their  way  clear 
to  go  tnd  come  whenever  they  choose.  A  state&- 
ziua  will  always  keep  up  the  most  rapid  and  direct 
ifltercouse  .among  the  people  and  the  nations 
which  be  governs.  There  is  nothing  that  subdues 
the  wayward  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  human 
faesit  uke  a  constant  acquaintance  and  association 
with  one  and  another  of  the  human  family.  People 
ind  nations  who  never  see  and  know  each  other, 
are  natural  enemies.  Give  them  commercial  asso- 
datioDB  and  they  ate  fnenda. 

HOWABD. 


WRrrz  lNDiANs.«^In  the  hbtory  published  in  the 
New  Orleans  papeia  of  the  progress  and  events  of 
Colonel  Doniphan  *s  expedition  in  New  Mexico,  an 
aeoount  is  given  of  the  Sumai  Indians,  which  is  in- 
teresting to  the  curious.  These  Sumais  live  in  a 
city  containing  probably  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  support  Uiemselves  entirely  by  agriculture. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  extraoniinary  in  the 
world.  It  is  divided  into  four  solid  squares,  having 
bot  two  streets,  crossing  its  centre  at  right  angles. 
AD  the  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  composed  of 
soo-bomt  brick.  The  first  story  presents  a  solid 
wiH  to  the  street,  and  is  so  constructed  that  each 
boose  joins,  until  one  fourth  of  the  city  may  be  said  to 
be  one  building.  The  second  stories  rise  from  this 
vast  solid  structure,  so  as  to  designate  each  house, 
leaving  room  to  walk  upon  the  roof  of  the  first  story 
between  each  building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumai 
eater  the  second  story  of  their  buildings  by  ladders, 
which  they  draw  up  at  night  as  a  defence  against 
ttj  enemy  that  might  be  prowling  about. 

"  In  this  city  were  seen  some  thirty  Albino  In- 
dians, who  have,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  story 
that  there  is  living  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  tribe 
of  white  aborigines.  The  discovery  of  this  city  of 
the  Sumai  will  afford  the  most  curious  speculations 
among  those  who  have  so  long  searched  in  vain  for 
a  city  of  Indians  who  possessed  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Aztecs.  No  doubt,  we  have  here  a 
raee  living  as  did  that  people  when  Cortex  entered 
Mexico.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Sumaians 
bavR,  since  the  Spaniards  left  the  country,  refused 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  modern  Mexicans, 
looking  upon  them  as  an  inferior  people.  They 
hafe  also  driven  fronrf  among  them  the  priests  and 
other  dignitaries,  who  formerly  had  power  over 
them,  and  resumcKi  habits  and  manners  of  their  own  ; 
their  great  chief  or  governor  being  the  civil  and  re- 
jigioas  head.  The  country  round  the  city  of  Sumai 
is  cultivated  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  care,  and  afibrds 
food  not  only  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  large  flocks 
of  cattle  and  sheep." 


IifTLtrBRct  or  Pecdniart  Circumstances  upow 
CiABiCTCR.-^In  the  higher  and  middle  clas.ses  of 
society,  it  is  a  melancholy  and  distressing  sight  to 
observe,  not  unfrequently,  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
iagenoons  disposition,  once  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense 
of  honor  and  mtegrity,  gradually  sinking  under  the 
pnasoce  of  his  circumstances,  making  his  excuses, 
at  first,  with  a  blush  of  conscioos  shame ;  afraid  to 
■ee  the  faces  of  bis  friends  from  whom  he  may  have 
borrowed  money ;  reduced  to  the  meanest  tricks  and 
wblerfuges  to  delay,  or  avoid,  the  payment  of  his 
iost  delMs ;  till,  ultimately  grown  familiar  with  false- 
hood, and  at  enmity  with  the  world,  he  loses  all  the 
gTice  and  dignity  of  man.— itfo/Mtis. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  would  not  have  stooped 
to  sQch  a  course ;  bat  then  he  was  rich— rich  in  the 
vvld'a  wealthy  and  the  honor  such  affluence  sug- 


gests ;  for,  alas !  hnmbling  as  the  avowal  may  seem, 
the  noble  traits  so  often  admired  in  prosperity  are 
but  the  promptings  of  a  spirit  revelling  in  its  own 
enjoyment ;  open-handed  and  generous,  because  these 
qualities  are  luxuries ;  free  to  give,  because  the  giv- 
ing involves  gratitude ;  and  gratitude  is  the  incense 
of  weakness  to  power — of  poverty  to  wealth.  How 
often  are  the  warm  affections,  nurtured  by  happy 
circumstances,  mistaken  for  the  evidence  of  right 
principles !  How  frequently  are  the  pleasurable  im- 
pulses of  the  heart  confounded  with  the  well-directed 
judgments  of  the  mind !  This  man  was  less  changed 
than  he  knew  of;  the  world  of  his  circumstances 
was,  indeed,  different,  but  he  was  little  altered ;  the 
same  selfishness  that  once  made  him  munificent, 
now  made  him  mean ;  but,  whether  conferring  or 
accepting  favors,  the  spirit  was  one. — Zeoer . 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

The  Union  Magazine  of  Literature  and 
Art.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  Published 
by  Israel  Post,  140  Nassau  street. 

We  copy  a  few  of  the  many  notices  of  this  at^ 
tractive  periodical  which  have  already  appeared. 
There  is  about  everything  which  Mrs.  Kirkland 
writes,  not  merely  the  freshness,  originality  and 
spirit,  which  distinguished  her  first  writings,  and 
gained  the  applause  of  foreign  critics,  as  well  as 
that  of  American  reviewers,  but  good  ta^te  and 
sound  judgment.  We  know  of  no  writer  possesa- 
ing  more  of  the  qualities  which  all  ladies  deeirci 
and  hope  that  she  will  soon  find  a  large  number  of 
readeta. 

From  the  N.  T.  Ereninf  Post. 

There  never  was  a  magazine  in  this  country  es- 
tablished under  better  auspices.  Mrs.  Kirkland  is 
not  only  a  witty  and  spirited  writer,  but  a  critic  of 
quick  and  true  discernment.  Her  habitual  literary 
precision  and  accuracy,  a  quality  not  so  common 
among  our  authors  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  literary  pe- 
riodical. The  present  number  is  a  most  promising 
one.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  contributed  one  of  her 
domestic  narratives,  written  in  her  best  manner — 
and  our  readers  know  how  excellent  that  is.  Mrs. 
Child,  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Ellet, 
Mrs.  Stark,  Charles  Lanman  and  John  Neal,  and 
several  others,  have  furnished  characteristic  articles. 
The  editor  has  given  one  of  her  clever  sketches  of 
western  life.  The  engraved  designs  are  extremely 
good— the  "  Death  of  Young  Clay,"  and  '*  News 
from  the  War,*'  designed  by  Matteson,  are  engraved 
with  effect  and  spirit. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 
The  first  (July)  number  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  long- 
expected  magazine  is  at  length  before  us,  and  we 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  no  journal  of  its  dass 
has  yet  appeared  which  combines  so  many  agree- 
able traits.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  pleased  to 
find  a  lady  in  the  editorial  chair ;  and  no  authoress 
in  America,  we  really  think,  is  more  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  task  of  editing  such  a  work  as  the 
•*  Union,"  than  the  writer  of  •*  A  New  Home." 
She  is  not  only  '*  talented,"  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  Yankee  word,  but  unusually  accomplished,  a 
fine  critic,  an  admirable  belles4ettre8  scholar,  and 
withal  highly  popular.  Under  her  guidance  '^The 
Union"  cannot  fail  of  success.  ^ 
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Fromtbe  True  Sun. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Union"  will  be  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
press  and  the  public.  Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  accom- 
plished and  talented  editress,  has  long  been  a  gen- 
eral favorite : — her  "  New  Home"  made,  perhaps, 
a  more  distinct  and  immediate  impression  than  any 
work  of  its  character  ever  written  by  one  of  her 
countrywomen ;  and  she  has  published,  in  addition, 
a  vast  number  of  piquant  and  most  agreeable 
papers.  No  woman  in  America  is  more  thorough- 
ly suited  to  the  task  she  has  now  undertaken.  Mr. 
l^ost,  too,  the  publisher,  has  made  numerous  friends 
by  his  gentlemanly  manner  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  published  the  Columbian — so  that  the 
new  journal  starts  under  the  best  auspices.  It  will 
succeed,  we  know.  There  is  no  lack  of  capital, 
industry,  talent,  taste,  tact,  or  general  good  will. 

From  the  Tribune. 
Mrs.  Kirkland's  new  magazine  is  now  lying 
before  us,  with  strong  claims  to  public  attention. 
Its  general  appearance,  (paper,  typography,  &c.) 
is  in  exquisite  taste.  The  engravings  are  numer- 
ous, well  chosen  and  well  executed ;  and  the  con- 
tiibutions  are  from  established  pens,  while  the 
name  of  the  editor  is  a  host  in  itself.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land has  few  superiors  as  a  iiUerateur  among  her 
countrywomen.  Hep  talents  are  vigorous  and  va- 
ried, while  her  acquirements  are  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive. Under  her  conduct  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  work  not  to  succeed.  As  regards 
capital,  we  know  that  it  is  securely  based.  Upon 
the  whole,  great  expectations  are  formed  respecting 


the  "  Union,'*  and  they  will  miqnestionably  be 
realized.  In  looking  over  the  opening  number,  we 
are  struck,  first,  with  the  exquisite-  taste  displayed 
externally,  and  next  by  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
articles.  Many  of  these  latter  are  truly  admirable. 
Mrs.  Child's  "  Emigrant  Boy"  is  written  as  oply 
Mrs.  Child  can  write.  Mrs.  Osgood  furnishes  a 
firaceful  and  touching  poem.  Then  we  have, 
beside,  papers  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Embury, 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Goodman,  Mrs.  EUett,  Miss 
Sedgwick,  Miss  Gould,  John  Neal,  W.  A.  Jones, 
Lanman,  Woodworth,  &c.  &c.    Three  dollars  per 


Hints  to  Persons  about  Building  in  the 
Country. — Wiley  and  Putnam  have  published  a 
book  which  all  who  are  thinking  of  building  in  the 
country — ^and  that  is  a  class  more  numerous  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other-~ought  to  look  at.  It 
is  Wightwick's  Hints  to  Young  Architects,  with 
fifty  pages  prefixed  of  Hints  to  Persons  about 
Building  in  the  Country,  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
author  of  the  works  on  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
Cottage  Architecture,  which  have  been  so  popular. 
Mr.  Downing  gives  the  counsels  which  his  own  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  suggested 
concerning  the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  house  to 
be  erected,  its  materials,  style,  and  proportions,  and 
the  most  economical  method  of  building  it.  A  list 
of  specifications  is  added.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Wightwick  which  follows,  is,  says  Mr.  Downing, 
from  the  pen  of**  one  of  tlie  most  able  and  spirited 
writers  in  his  profession." 
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Pfom  BUekwood't  Blb^M. 

PACIFIC   ROVINGS.* 

Wk  were  much  puzzled,  a  few  weeks  since,  by 
a  tantalizing  and  unintelligible  paragraph,  pertina- 
ciously reiterated  in  the  London  newspapers.  Its 
brevity  equalled  its  mystery ;  it  consisted  but  of  five 
words,  the  first  and  last  in  imposing  majuscules. 
Thus  it  ran  :— ' 

"  OMOO,  by  the  author  of  TYPEE." 

With  Trinculo  we  exclaimed,  **  What  have  we 
here?  a  man  or  a  fish  t  dead  or  alive!"     Who  or 
what  were  Typee  and  Omoo?    Were  things  or 
creatures  thus  designated  ?     Did  they  exist  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ? 
Were  they  spiritual  or  material,  vegetable  or  min- 
eral, brute  or  human  1    Wore  they  newly-discovered 
planets,   nicknamed   whilst   awaiting  baptism,   or 
strange  fossils,  contemporaries  of  the  Megatherium, 
or  Magyar  dissyllables  from  Dr.  Bowring's  vocab- 
ulary ?     Perchance  they  were  a  pair  of  new  singers 
for  the  Garden,  or  a  fresh  brace  of  beasts  for  the 
legitimate  drama  at  Drury.    Omoo  might  be  the 
heavy  elephant ;  Typee  the  light  comedy  camel. 
Did  danger  lurk  in  the  enigmatical  words  ?     Were 
they  obscure   intimations  of  treasonable   designs, 
Bwing  advertisements,  or  masonic  signs  ?     Was  the 
p^ace  at  Westminster  in  peril  ?  had  an  agent  of 
mrharossa  Joinville  undermined  th^  Trafalgar  col- 
umn ?    Were  they  conspirators*  watchwords,  lovers' 
letters,  signals  concerted  between  the  robbers  of 
Rogers'  bank  ?     We  tried  them  anagrammatically, 
but  in  vain  ;  there  was  nought  to  be  made  of  Omoo  ; 
ebake  it  as  we  would,  the  0*s  came  uppermost ; 
and   by  reversing  Typee  we  obtained  but  a  pitiful 
resnlt.     At  laat  a  briffht  gleam  broke  throuph  the 
mist  of  conjecture.     0;noo  was  a  book.     The  out- 
landisli  title  that  had  perplexed  us  was  intended  to 
peTple:?^ ;  it  was  a  bait  thrown  out  to  that  w'ide- 
mouthied  fish,  the  public ;  a  specimen  of  what  is 
theatriically  styled  gas^.     Having  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  books  ushnred  into  existence  by  such 
cnarlatanical  manoeuvres,  we  thought  no  more  of 
Omoo,  until,  musinsr  the  other  day  over  our  matuti- 
nal hyson,  the  volume  itself  was  laid  before  us,  and 
we  suddenly  found  onrsilves  in  the  entertaining  so- 
ciety of  Marquesan  Melviljp,  the  phcBuix  of  modern 
Yoyagers,  sprung,  it  would  s«em,  from  the  mingled 
ashes  of  Captain  Cook  and  Robin  Crusoe. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Herman  Melville's 
former  work  will  remember — those  who  have  not 
are  iuform'id  by  the  introduction  to  the  present  one 
—that  the  author,  an  educated  American,  whom  cir- 
cumstances had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  board 
a  South-Seaman,  was  left  by  his  vessel  on  the  island 
of  Nukuheva,  one  of  the  Marquesan  group.  Here 
he  remained  some  months,  until  taken  oflf  by  a  Syd- 
ney whaler,  short-handed,  and  glad  to  catch  him. 
At  this  point  of  his  adventures  he  commences  Omoo. 
The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  dialect  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  signifies  a  rover ;  the  book  is  excellent, 

*Omoo ;  A  S'trrative  of  A<ltenture9  in  the  South  Seas. 
ByHssMAif  Mrlvillc'  Lofldoa:  1847.  Pnbiislied  in 
K.  York  by  Hdrp«>r  &  Broihers. 
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quite  firstrrate,  the  *<  clear  grit,"  as  Mr.  Melville's 
couQtrymen  would  say.  Its  chief  fault,  almost  ita 
only  oue,  interferes  little  with  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing it,  will  escape  many,  and  is  hardly  worth  insisl- 
ing  upon.  Omoo  is  of  the  order  composite,  a  skilful- 
ly concocted  Robinsoaade,  where  fictitious  incident 
is  ingeniously  blended  with  genuine  information. 
Doubtless  its  author  has  visited  the  countries  ha 
describes,  but  not  in  the  capacity  he  states.  He  is 
no  Munchausen  ;  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  hia 
adventures,  save  their  occurrence  to  himself,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  a  man  before  the  mast  oa 
board  Sooth-Sea  traders,  or  whalers,  or  on  any  ship 
or  ships  whatever.  His  speech  betrayeth  him.  Hia 
voyages  and  wanderings  commenced,  according  to 
his  own  account,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1838 ;  for  aught  we  know  they  are  not  yet  at  an 
end.  On  leaving  Tahiti,  in  1843,  he  made  sail  for 
Japan,  and  the  very  book  before  us  may  have  been 
scribbled  on  the  greasy  deck  of  a  whaler,  whilst 
floating  amidst  the  coral  reefs  of  the  wide  Pacific 
True  that  in  his  preface,  and  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Melville  hails  from 
New  York ;  but  in  such  matters  we  really  place 
little  dependence  upon  him.  From  his  narrative  we 
gather  that  this  literary  and  gentlemanly  common- 
sailor  is  quite  a  young  man.  His  Mk,  therefore, 
since  he  emerged  from  boyhood,  has  been  spent  in 
a  ship's  forecastle,  amongst  the  wildest  and  moal 
ignorant  class  of  mariners.  Yet  his  tone  is  refined 
and  well-bred ;  he  writes  like  one  accustom^  to 
good  European  society,  who  has  read  boiiks  and 
collected  stories  of  information,  other  than  could  bo 
perused  or  gathered  in  the  places  and  amongst  tho 
rude  associates  he  describes.  These  inconsistencies 
are  glaring,  and  can  hardly  be  explained.  A  wild 
freak  or  unfortunate  act  of  folly,  or  a  boyish  thirst 
for  adventure,  sometimes  drives  lads  of  education  to 
try  life  before  the  mast,  but  when  suited  ft»r  better 
things  they  seldom  persevere  ;  and  Mr.  Melville 
does  not  seem  to  us  the  manner  of  man  to  rest  long 
contented  with  the  coarse  company  and  humble  lot 
of  merchant  seamen.  Other  discrepancies  strike  us 
in  his  book  and  character.  The  train  of  suspicion  ones 
lighted,  the  flame  runs  rapidly  along.  Our  misgiv- 
ings begin  with  the  title-page.  **  Lovel  or  Belville,** 
says  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns,  "  are  just  the  names 
which  youngsters  are  apt  to  assume  on  such  occa- 
sions." And  Herman  Melville  sounds  to  us  vastly 
like  the  harmonious  and  carefully  selected  appella- 
tion of  an  imaginary  hero  of  romance.  Separately 
the  names  are  not  uncommon ;  we  ran  urge  no  valid 
reason  against  their  junction,  and  yet  in  this  instanoo 
they  fall  suspiciously  on  our  ear.  We  are  siuiilarlT 
impressed  by  the  dedicauon.  Of  the  existence  of 
Uncle  Gansevoort,of  Gansevoort,  Saratoga  countY 
we  are  wholly  incredulous.  We  shall  commiaaioo 
our  ISew  York  correspondents  to  inquire  as  to  i\l 
reality  of  Mr.  Melville's  avuncular  relative- ani 
until  certified  of  his  corporalitv,  shall  set  down  i hi 
gentleman  with  the  Dutch  patironymic  aa  a  mcml^ 
of  an  imagmary  clan.  — ''•most 

u  -^^^^"^*^»J^?^»?  escape  from  Nukuhieva  whi^ 
he  had  been  held  ma  sort  of  honoraKU -1    . ^^ 

Typee— the  alias  bestowed  upon  the^  «?•    ''l!''*'^* 

now  shipmates,  after  the  vaUey  whence  ^^ 
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eaed  bim— was  but  indifierently  pleased  with  the 
'veflsel  on  which  he  left  it,  and  whose  articles  be 
■igoed  as  a  seaman  for  one  cruise.  The  Julia  was 
of  a  beautiful  model,  and  on  or  before  a  wind  she 
sailed  like  a  witch ;  but  that  was  all  that  could  be 
said  in  her  praise.  She  was  rotten  to  the  core,  in- 
eommodious,  and  ill-provided,  badly  manned,  and 
worse  commanded .  American-built,  she  dated  from 
the  Short  war,  had  served  as  a  privateer,  been  taken 
by  the  British,  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
aod  was  in  no  condition  for  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pa- 
cific. So  mouldering  was  her  fabric,  that  the  reck- 
less sailors,  when  seated  in  the  forecastle,  dug  their 
knives  into  the  dank  boards  between  them  and  eter- 
nity as  easily  as  into  the  moist  sides  of  some  old 
pollard  oak.  She  was  much  dilapidated  and  rapidly 
becoming  more  so ;  for  Black  Baltimore,  the  ship's 
cook,  when  in  want  of  firewood,  did  not  scruple  to 
hack  splinters  from  the  bits  and  beams.  Lugubri- 
oos  indeed  was  the  aspect  of  the  forecastle.  Lands^ 
men,  whose  ideas  of  a  sailor's  sleeping-place  are 
taken  from  the  snow-white  hammocks  and  exquis- 
itely clean  birth-deck  of  a  man  of  war,  or  from  the 
lough,  but  substantial  comfort  of  a  well-appointed* 
merchantman,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  sur- 
passing and  countless  abominations  of  a  South-Sea 
whaler.  The  "  Little  Jule,"  as  her  crew  afiTection- 
ately  styled  her,  was  a  craft  of  two  hundred  tons  or 
thereabouts ;  she  had  sailed  with  thirty-two  hands, 
whom  desertion  had  reduced  to  twenty,  but  these 
were  too  many  for  the  cramped  and  putrid  nook 
in  which  they  slept,  ate,  and  smoked,  and  lilternate- 
ly  desponded  or  were  jovial,  as  sickness  and  dis- 
comfort, or  a  Saturday  night's  bottle  and  hopes  of 
•better  luck,  got  the  upper  hand.  Want  of  room, 
however,  was  one  of  the  least  grievances  of  which 
the  Julia's  crew  complained.  It  was  a  mere  trifle, 
not  worth  the  naming.  They  could  have  submitted 
to  close  stowage,  had  the  dunnage  been  decent. 
But  instead  of  swinging  in  cosy  hammocks,  they 
.slept  in  bunks  or  wretched  pigeon-holes,  on^  frag- 
ments of  sails,  unclean  rags,  blanket-shreds,  and  the 
like.  Such  unenviable  accommodations  ought  hard- 
ly to  have  been  disputed  with  their  luckless  posses- 
sors, who  nevertheless  were  not  allowed  to  occupy 
in  peace  their  broken-down  bunks  and  scanty  bed- 
^g.  Two  races  of  creatures,  time  out  of  mind  the 
•curse  of  old  ships  in  warm  latitudes,  infested  the 
Julia's  forecastle,  resisting  all  cffurts  to  dislodge  or 
«xterminate  them,  sometimes  even  getting  the  up- 
per hand,  dispossessing  the  tortured  mariners,  and 
•driving  them  on  deck  m  terror  and  despair.  The 
flick  only,  hapless  martyrs,  unable  to  leave  their 
«ribs,  lay  passive,  if  not  resigned,  and  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  ferocious  and  unfragrant  foes. 
These  were  rats  and  cockroaches.  Typee — we  use 
the  name  he  bore  during  his  Julian  tribulations — 
records  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  nocturnal 
habits  of  the  lastmamed  vermin.  *'  Every  night 
they  had  a  jubilee.  The  first  symptom  was  an  un- 
usual clustering  and  humming  amongst  the  swarms 
luiing  the  beams  overhead,  and  the  inside  of  the 
sleeping-places.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  prodig- 
ions  coming  and  going  on  the  part  of  those  living 
out  of  sight.  Presently  they  all  came  forth  ;  the 
larger  sort  racing  over  the  chests  and  planks ; 
wingdd  monsters  darting  to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  and 
the  small  fry  buazing  in  heaps  almost  in  a  state  of 
Ibnon.  On  the  first  alarm,  all  who  were  able  darted 
4HI  deck ;  while  some  of  the  sick,  who  were  too 
Ibeble,  lay  perfectly  quiet,  the  distracted  vermin 
Tunning  over  them  at  pleasnre.  The  performance 
lasted  some  ten  minutes. ' '    Persons  there  are,  weak 


enough  to  yiew  with  loathing  and  aversion  eertain 
sable  insects  that  stray  at  night  in  kitchen  or  in 
pantry,  and  barbarous  enough  to  circumvent  and 
destroy  the  odoriferous  coleopterse  by  artful  devices 
of  glass  traps  and  scarlet  wafers.  Such  persons 
will  probably  form  their  ideas  of  Typee's  cock- 
roaches from  their  own  domestic  opportunities  of 
observation.  That  were  unjust  to  the  crew  of  the 
Julia,  and  would  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  su^ 
ferings.  As  a  purring  tabby  to  a  roaring  jaguar, 
so  is  a  British  black-beetle  to  a  cockroach  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  We  back  our  assertion  by  a  quo- 
tation from  our  lamented  friend  Captain  Cringle, 
who  in  his  especially  graphic  and  attractive  style 
thus  hits  off  the  peculiarities  of  this  graceful  insect. 
**  When  full  grown,"  saith  Thomas,  **  it  is  a  large 
dingy  brown-colored  beetle,  about  two  inches  long, 
with  six  legs,  and  two  feelers  as  long  as  its  body. 
It  has  a  strong  anti-hysterical  flavor,  something  be- 
tween rotten  cheese  and  assafcetida,  and  seldom  stirs 
abroad  when  the  sun  is  up,  but  lies  concealed  in  the 
most  obscure  and  obscene  crevices  it  can  creep  into ; 
so  that,  when  it  is  seen,  its  wings  and  body  are 
thickly  covered  with  dast  and  dirt  of  various  shades, 
which  any  culprit  who  chances  to  fall  asleep  with 
his  mouth  open,  is  sure  to  reap  the  benefit  of,  as  it 
has  a  great  propensity  to  walk  into  it,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  crumbs  adhering  to  the  masticators,  and 
also,  apparently,  with  a  scientific  desire  to  inspect, 
by  accurate  admeasurement  with  the  aforesaid  an- 
tennae, the  state  and  condition  of  the  whole  potato- 
trap."  A  description  worthy  of  BuflTon.  Such 
were  the  delicate  monsters,  the  savory  sexipcdes, 
with  Whom  Typee  and  his  comrades  had  to  wage 
incessant  war.  They  were  worse  even  than  the 
rats,  which  were  certainly  bad  enough.  **  Tame 
as  Trenck's  mouse,  they  stood  in  their  holes,  peer- 
ing at  you  like  old  grandfathers  in  a  doorway;'* 
watching  for  their  prey,  and  disputing  with  the  sail- 
ors the  weevil-biscuit,  rancid  pork,  and  horse-beef, 
composing  the  Julia's  stores ;  or  smothering  them- 
selves, the  luscious  vermin,  in  molasses,  which  there- 
by acquired  a  rich  woodcock  flavor,  whose  cause 
became  manifest  when  the  treacle-jar  ran  low,  great- 
ly to  the  disgust  and  consternation  of  the  biped 
consumers.  There  were  no  delicate  feeders  on 
board,  but  this  saccharine  essence  of  rat  was  too 
much  even  for  the  unscrupulous  stomachs  of  South- 
Sea  whalers. 

A  queer  set  they  were  on  board  that  Sydney 
barque.  Paper  Jack,  the  captain,  was  a  feeble 
cockney,  of  meek  spirit  and  puny  frame,  who 
glided  about  the  vessel  iu  a  nankeen  jacket  and  can- 
vass pumps,  a  laughing-stock  to  his  crew.  The 
real  command  devolved  upon  the  chief  mate,  John 
Jermin — a  good  sailor  and  brave  fellow,  but  violent, 
and  given  to  drink.  The  junior  mate  had  deserted ; 
of  the  four  harpooners  only  one  was  left,  a  fierce 
barbarian  of  a  New  Zealander — an  excellent  mari- 
ner, whose  stock  of  English  was  limited  to  nautical 
phrases  and  a  frightful  power  of  oath,  but  who,  in 
spite  of  his  cannibal  origin,  ranked  as  a  sort  of  offi- 
cer, in  virtue  of  his  harpoon,  and  took  command  of 
the  ship  when  mate  and  captain  were  absent. 
What  a  capital  story,  by  the  bye,  Typee  tells  us  of 
one  of  this  Bembo's  whaling  exploits!  New 
Zealanders  are  brave  and  bloodthirsty,  and  excdleni 
harpooners,  and  they  act  up  to  the  South-Seaman's 
war-cry,  *'  A  dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat !"  There 
is  a  world  of  wild  romance  and  thrilling  adventure 
in  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  whale  fishery 
aflTorded  us  in  Omno ;  a  strange  pictoresqneness  and 
piratical  mystery  about  the  lawless  class  of  i 
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«iiffa^  in  it.  Sndi  a  portntit  ^Ilerj  as  Typee 
makes  out  of  the  Julia's  crew,  beginning  with  Chips 
and  Bungs,  the  caqMnter  and  cooper,  the  "  Cods,'* 
or  leaders  of  the  forecastle,  and  descending  until  he 
lurives  at  poor  Rope  Yarn,  or  Ropey,  as  be  was 
called,  a  stunted  journeyman  baker  from  Holbom, 
the  most  helpless  and  forlorn  of  all  land-lubbers, 
the  butt  and  drudge  of  the  ship's  company !  A 
Dane,  a  Portuguese,  a  Finlander,  a  savage  from 
Hivarhoo,  sundry  English,  Irish,  and  Americans,  a 
daring  Yankee  beach-comber,  called  Salem,  and 
Sydney  Ben,  a  runaway  ticket-of-leave-man,  made 
up  a  crew  much  too  weak  to  do  any  good  in  the 
whaling  way.  But  the  best  fellow  on  board,  and 
by  far  the  most  remarkable,  was  a  disciple  of 
Esculapius,  known  as  Doctor  Long-Ghost.  Jermin 
is  a  good* portrait;  so  is  Captain  Guy;  but  Long-. 
Ghost  is  a  jewel  of  a  boy,  a  complete  original,  hit 
off  with  uncommon  felicity.  Nothing  is  told  us  of 
his  early  life.  Typee  takes  him  up  on  board  the 
Julia,  shakes  hands  with  him  in  the  l&st  page  of  the 
book,  and  in  forma  us  that  he  has  never  since  seen 
or  heard  of  him.  So  we  become  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  section  of  the  doctor's  life ;  his  subse- 
quent adventures  are  unknown,  and,  save  a  chance 
hint  or  two,  his  previous  career  is  a  mystery, 
unfathomable  as  the  Tahitian  coast,  where,  withm 
a  biscuit's  toss  of  the  coral  shore,  soundings  there 
are  none.  Now  and  then  he  would  obscurely  refer 
to  days  more  palmy  and  prosperous  than  those  spent 
on  board  the  Julia.  But,  however  great  the  contrast 
between  his  former  fortunes  and  his  then  lowly 
position,  be  exhibited  much  calm  philosophy  and 
cheerful  resignation.  He  was  even  merry  and 
facetious,  a  practical  wag  of  the  Tery  first  order, 
and  as  such  a  great  favorite  with  the  whole  ship's 
company,  the  captain  excepted.  He  had  arrived  at 
Sydney  in  an  emigrant  ship,  had  expended  his 
resources,  and  entered  as  doctor  on  board  the  Julia. 
All  British  whalers  are  bound  to  carry  a  medico, 
who  is  treated  as  a  gentleman,  so  long  as  he  behaves 
as  such,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drug  the  m^n 
and  play  drafts  with  the  captain.  At  fint  Long- 
Ghost  and  Captain  Guy  hit  it  off  very  well ;  until, 
in  an  unlucky  hftur,  a  dispute  abaut  politics  destroyed 
their  harmonious  association.  The  captain  got  a 
thrashing ;  the  mutinous  doctor  was  put  in  confine- 
ment and  on  bread  and  water,  ran  away  from  the 
ship,  was  pursued,  captured,  and  again  imprisoned. 
Released  at  last,  he  resigned  his  office,  refused  to 
do  duty,  and  went  forward  amongst  the  men. 
This  was  more  magnanimous  than  wise.  Long- 
Ghost  was  a  sort  of  medical  Tom  Coffin,  a  raw- 
boned  giaot,  upwards  of  two  yards  high,  one  of 
those  men  to  whom  the  between-decks  of  a  small 
craft  is  a  residence  little  less  afflicting  than  one  of 
Cardinal  Balue's  iron  cages.  And  to  one  who 
"  had  certainly,  at  some  time  or  other,  spent  money, 
drunk  Burgundy,  and  associated  with  gentlemen," 
the  Julia's  forecastle  must  have  contained  a  host  of 
disagreeables,  irrespective  of  rats  and  cockroaches, 
of  its  low  roof,  evil  odors,  damp  timbers,  and  dun- 
geon-tike aspect.  The  captain  s  table,  if  less  luxu- 
rious than  that  of  a  royal  yacht  or  New  York  liner, 
surely  offered  something  better  than  the  biscuits, 
hard  as  gun-flints  and  thoroughly  honeycombed, 
and  the  shot-soup,  **  great  round  peas  polishing 
themselves  like  pebbles  by  rolling  about  in  iepid 
water,"  on  which  the  restive  man  of  roediciDe  was 
fain  to  exercise  his  grinders  doriag  his  abode 
forward.  As  regarded  society,  he  lost  little  by 
relioquiahing  that  of  Guy  Cockney,  since  he  obtained 
in  exchange  the  intimacy  of  Melville  the  Yankee, 


who,  to  judge  from  his  book,  must  be  exceeding 
good  company,  and  to  whom  he  was  a  great  ra> 
source.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
accomplislunents,  who  had  made  the  mdst  of  his 
time  whilst  the  sun  shone  on  his  side  the  hedge,  and 
had  rolled  his  ungainly  carcass  over  half  the  world. 
**He  quoted  Virgil,  and  talked  of  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury.  besides  reneating  poetry  by  the  canto, 
especially  Hudibras.  in  the  easiest  way  imaginable, 
he  could  refer  to  an  amour  he  had  in  Palermo,  his 
lion-huniing  before  breakfast  among  the  Caffres,  and 
the  quality  of  the  coffee  to  be  drunk  in  Muscat." 
Strangely  must  such  reminiscences  have  sounded  in 
a  whaler^s  forecastle,  with  Dunks  the  Dane,  Fin- 
land Van,  and  Wymontoo  the  savage,  for  auditors. 

The  Julia  had  hitherto  had  little  luck  in  her 
cruise,  and  could  scarcely  hope  for  better  in  the 
stale  in  which  Typee  found  her.  Besides  the  losses 
by  desertion,  her  crew  was  weakened  by  disease. 
Several  of  the  men  lay  sick  in  their  berths,  wholly 
unfit  for  duty.  The  captain  himself  was  ill,  and  all 
would  have  derived  benefit  from  a  short  sojourn  in 
port ;  but  this  could  not  be  thought  of.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  ship  was  bad,  and  the  sailors,  desperate 
and  unruly  fellows,  discontented,  as  well  they  might 
be,  with  their  wretched  provisions  and  uncomforta- 
ble state,  were  not  to  be  trusted  on  or  near  shore. 
Three  fourths  of  them,  had  they  once  set  foot  on  dry 
land,  would  have  absconded,  taken  refuge  in  the 
woods  or  amongst  the  savages,  and  have  submitted 
to  any  amount  of  tattoo,  paint,  and  nose-ringing, 
rather  than  return  to  the  ship.  Already,  at  St. 
Christina,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  a  large  party  had 
made  their  escape  in  two  of  the  four  whale-boats, 
scuttling  the  third,  and  cutting  the  tackles  of  the 
fourth  nearly  through,  so  that  when  Bembo  jumped 
in  to  clear  it  away,  man  and  boat  went  souse  mto 
the  water.  By  the  assistance  of  a  French  corvette, 
and  by  bribing  the  king  of  the  country  with  a 
musket  and  ammunition,  the  fugitives  were  cap- 
tured. But  it  was  more  than  probable  that  Uiey 
and  others  would  renew  the  attempt  should  oppor- 
tunity offer ;  so  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  keep  - 
the  sea,  and  hope  for  better  days  and  for  the  con- 
valescence of  the  invalids.  Two  of  these  died. 
Neither  Bible  nor  prayer-book  were  on  board  the 
godless  craft,  and  like  dogs,  without  form  of  Chris- 
tian burial,  the  dead  were  launched  into  the  deep. 
The  situation  of  the  survivors  inspired  with  oons^- 
erable  uneasiness  the  few  amongst  them  capable  of 
reflection.  The  captain  was  ignorant  of  naviga- 
tion ;  it  was  the  mate  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  had  kept  the  ship's  reckoning,  and 
kept  it  all  to  himself.  He  had  only  to  get  washed 
overboard  in  a  gale,  or  to  walk  over  in  a  drunken 
fit,  to  leave  his  shipmates  in  a  fix  of  the  mosi 
unpleasant  descriptitm,  ignorant  of  latitpde,  longi- 
tude, and  of  everything  else  necessary  to  he  known 
to  guide  the  vessel  on  her  course.  And  as  to  the 
sperm  whales,  which  Jermin  had  promised  them  in 
such  abundance  that  they  would  only  have  to  strike 
and  take,  not  a  single  fui  showed  itself.  At  last 
the  capuin  was  reported  dying,  and  the  mate  took 
counsel  with  Long-Ghost,  Typee,  and  others  of  the 
crew.  He  would  gladly  have  continued  the  cruise, 
but  his  wish  was  overruled,  and  the  whaler's  stem 
was  turned  towards  the  Society  Islands. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  peaks  of  Tahiti  was 
hailed  with  transport  by  the  Jnlia'a  weary  mariners. 
They  had  got  a  notion  that  if  tlie  captain  left  the 
ship,  their  articles  were  no  longer  binding,  and  they 
should  be  free  to  follow  his  example.  And,  at  any 
rate,  the  sickness  on  board  and  the  shaky  conditkiQ 
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of  the  burqne,  guaranteed  them,  as  they  thought, 
long  aod  blissfal  leisure  amongst  the  waving  palni- 
groTes  and  soft-eyed  Ncuhas  of  Polynesia.  Their 
arrivd  in  sight  of  Papeetee,  the  Tahitian  capital, 
was  weleoined  by  the  boom  of  cannon.  The  frigate 
Reine  Blanche,  at  whose  fore  flew  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Du  Petit  Thuuars,  thus  celebrated  the 
compulsory  treaty,  concluded  that  morning,  by 
which  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French. 

Captain  Guy  and  his  baggage  were  now  set  on 
shore,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  to  his  men  that 
whilst  he  nursed  himself  in  the  pure  climate  and 
pleasant  shades  of  Tahiti,  they  were  to  put  to  sea 
under  the  mate's  orders,  and  after  a  certain  time  to 
touch  again  at  the  island,  and  take  off  their  com- 
mander. The  vessel  was  not  even  allowed  to  go 
into  port,  although  needing  repairs,  and  in  fact  un- 
seaworthy;  and  as  to  healing  the  sick,  selfish 
Paper  Jack  thought  only  of  solacing  his  own  infirm- 
ities. The  fury  of  the  ill-fed,  reckless,  discx>n- 
tented  crew,  on  discovering  the  project  of  their  su- 
periors, passed  all  bounds.  Uhips  and  Bungs 
Tolunteeied  to  head  a  mutiny,  and  a  round-robin 
was  drawi^  up  and  signed.  But  when  Wilson, 
an  old  acquamtance  of  Guy's,  and  acting  con- 
sul in  the  absence  of  Missionary  Pritchard,cameon 
board,  the  gallant  cooper,  who  derived  much  of  his 
courage  from  the  grog-kid,  was  cowed  and  craven. 
The  grievances  brought  forward,  amongst  others 
that  of  the  salt  horse,  (a  horse's  hoof  with  the  shoe 
on,  80  swore  the  cook,  had  been  found  in  the 
pickle,)  were  treated  as  trifles  and  pooh-poohed  by 
the  functionary,  '*  a  minute  gentleman  with  a 
Ticiously  pugged  nose,  and  a  decidedly  thin  pair 
of  legs."  But  if  Bungs  allowed  himself  to  be 
brow-oeaten,  so  did  not  his  comrades.  Yankee 
Salem  flourished  a  bowie-knife,  and  such  alarming 
demonstrations  were  mads,  that  the  counsellor,  as 
the  sailors  persisted  in  caHing  the  consul,  thousrht 
it  wise  to  beat  a  retreat.  Jermin  now  tried  nis 
hand,  holding  out  brilliant  prospects  of  a  rich  cargo 
of  sperm  oil,  and  a  pocket  full  of  dollars  for  every 
man  on  his  return  to  Sydney.  The  mutineers 
were  proof  alike  against  menace  and  blandishment, 
and,  at  the  secret  instigation  of  LongGhoat  and 
Tvpae,  resolutely  refused  to  do  duty.  The  consul, 
who  had  promised  to  return,  did  not  show  ;  and  at 
last  the  mate,  having  now  but  a  few  invalids  and 
landsmen  to  work  the  ship  and  keep  her  off  shore, 
was  compelled  to  enter  the  harbor.  The  Julia 
came  to  an  anchor  within  cable's  lencrih  of  the 
French  frigate,  on  board  which  Consul  Wilson  re- 
paired to  obtain  assistance.  The  Rsine  BlancUe 
was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Valparaiso,  and  the 
mutineers  expected  to  ^o  with  her  and  be  delivered 
up  to  a  British  man-of-war.  Undismayed  by  this 
prospect,  they  continued  stanch  in  their  contumacy, 
and  presently  an  armed  cutter,  **  painted  a  '  pirate 
black,*  its  crew  a  dark,  grim-looking  set,  and  the 
*  officers  uncommonly  fierce-lookinir  little  French- 
men," conveyed  them  on  board  the  frigate,  where 
they  were  duly  hand-cuffed,  and  secured  by  the 
ankle  to  a  great  iron  bar  bolted  down  to  the  berth- 
deck. 

Touching  the  proceedings  on  board  the  French 
man-of-war,  its  imperfect  discipline,  and  the  strange, 
unnautical  way  of  carrying  on  the  duty,  Typeo  is 
jocular  and  satirical.  Amsrican  though  he  bo — 
and,  but  for  occasional  slight  Yankeeisms  in  his 
style,  wo  might  have  doubted  even  that  feet — he 
has  eyidently  much  more  sympathy  with  his  cousin 
John  Bull  than  with  his  country's  old  allies,  the 
F^onefaf  whom  he  freely  admits  to  be  a  clever  and 


gallant  nation,  whilst  he  broadly  hints  that  their 
valor  is  not  likely  to  be  displayed  to  advantage  on 
the  water.  He  flnds  too  much  of  the  military  style 
about  their  marine  institutions.  Sailors  should  be 
fighting  men,  but  not  soldiers  or  musket-carriers,  as 
they  all  are  in  turn  in  the  French  navy.  He 
laughs  at  or  objects  to  everything ;  the  mustaches 
of  the  officers,  the  system  of  punishment,  the  sour 
wine  that  replaces  rum  and  water,  the  soup  instead 
of  junk,  the  pitiful  little  rolb  baked  on  board,  and 
distributed  in  lieu  of  hard  biscuit.  And  whilst 
praising  the  build  of  their  ships — the  only  thing 
about  them  he  does  praise — he  ejaculates  a  hope, 
which  sounds  like  a  doubt,  that  they  will  not  some 
day  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people  across  the 
Channel.  **  In  case  of  war,"  he  says,  "  what  a 
fluttering  of  French  ensigns  there  would  be !  for 
the  Frenchman  makes  but  an  indifferent  seaman, 
and  though  for  the  most  part  he  fights  well  enough, 
somehow  or  other,  he  seldom  fights  well  enough  to 
beat :" — at  sea,  be  it  understood.  We  are  rather 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  familiarity  shown  by 
Typee  with  the  internal  arrangements  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  Reine  Blanche.  His  lime  on  board 
was  passed  in  fetters  ;  at  nightfall  on  the  fiflh  day 
he  left  the  ship.  How,  we  are  curious  to  know, 
did  he  become  acquainted  with  the  minute  details 
of"  the  crack  craft  in  the  French  navy,"  with  the 
disposition  of  her  guns  and  decks,  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  certain  exceedingly  simple 
things  were  done,  and  even  with  the  rich  hangings, 
mirrors,  and  mahogany  of  the  commodore's  cabin? 
Surely  the  ragged  and  disreputable  mutineer  of  the 
Julia,  whose  foot  had  scarcely  touched  the  gang- 
way, when  he  was  hurried  into  confinement  below, 
could  have  had  scanty  opportunity  for  such  obser- 
vations ;  unless,  indeed,  Herman  Melville,  or  Ty- 
pee, or  the  Rover,  or  by  whatever  other  alias  he  be 
known,  instead  of  creeping  in  at  the  hawse-holes, 
was  welcomed  on  the  quarter-deck  and  admitted  to 
the  gun-room,  or  to  the  commodore's  cabin,  an 
honored  guest  in  broad-cloth,  not  a  despised  mer- 
chant seaman  in  canvass  frock  and  hat  of  tarpaulin. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  small  inconsistencies 
and  oversights  in  an  amusing  book.  We  prefer 
accompanying  the  Julia's  crew  to  Tahiti,  where 
they  were  put  on  shore  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, and  not  altogether  to  their  satisfaction,  since 
they  had  anticipated  a  rapid  run  to  A^alparaiso,  the 
fag-end  of  a  cruise  in  an  English  man-of-war,  and 
a  speedy  discharge  at  Portsmouth.  Paper  Jack 
and  Consul  Wilson  had  other  designs,  and  still 
hoped  to  reclaim  them  to  their  duty  on  board  the 
crazy  Julia.  On  their  stubborn  refusal,  they  were 
given  in  charge  to  a  fat,  good-humored  old  Tahi- 
tian, called  Captain  Bob,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  es- 
cort of  natives,  conveyed  them  up  the  country  to  a 
sort  of  shed,  known  as  the  Calaoooza  Beretanee  or 
English  jail,  used  as  a  prison  for  refractory  sailors. 
This  commences  Typee's  shore-going  adventures, 
not  less  pleasant  and  original  than  his  sea-faring 
ones ;  although  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  vermin-haunted  barque,  on  whose 
board  such  strange  and  exciting  scenes  occurred. 

Throughout  the  book,  however,  fun  and  incident 
abound,  and  we  are  consoled  for  our  separation 
from  poor  little  Jule,  by  the  curious  insight  we  ob- 
tain into  the  manners,  morals,  and  condition  of  the 
gentle  savages,  on  whom  an  attempted  civilization 
has  brought  far  more  curses  than  blessings. 

'*  How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobooai/^ 

how  gladsome  and  grateful  the  rustle  of  leaves  and 
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tinlde  of  rills,  and  sflrer-toiied  Toiees  of  Tahitian 
maidens,  to  the  roagh  seamen  who  had  so  long 
been  **  cabined,  cribl^,  confined,'*  in  the  Julia's 
filthy  forecastle !  Not  that  thev  were  allowed  free 
range  of  the  Eden  of  the  South  Seas.  On  board 
the  Reine  Blanche  their  ankles  bad  been  manacled 
to  an  iron  bar;  in  the  calabooza,  (from  the  Spanish 
caiabozoj  a  dungeon,)  they  were  placed  in  rude 
wooden  stocks  twenty  feet  lung,  constructed  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  refractory  mariners.  There 
they  lay,  marry  men  all  of  a  row,  fed  upon  laro 
(Indian  turnip)  and  bread-fruit,  and  covered  up  at 
night  with  one  huge  counterpane  of  brown  iappa, 
the  native  cloth.  It  was  owing  to  no  friendly  in- 
dulgence on  the  part  of  Guy  and  the  consul,  that 
their  diet  was  so  agreeable  luid  salutary.  Every 
morning  Ropey  came  grinning  into  the  prison,  with 
a  bucket  full  of  the  old  worm-eaten  biscuit  from  the 
Julia.  It  was  a  huge  treat  to  the  unfortunate 
oockooy,  thus  to  be  instrumental  in  the  annoyance 
of  his  former  persecutors ;  and  lucky  for  him  that 
their  Umbo*d  1  ;g8  prevented  their  rewarding  his 
visible  exultation  otherwise  than  by  a  shower  of 
maledictions.  They  swore  to  starve  rather  than 
consume  the  maggoty  provender.  Luckilv  the  na- 
tives had  it  in  very  djfiferent  estimation,  l^ey  did 
not  mind  maggots,  and  held  British  biscuit  to  be 
a  piquant  and  delicious  delicacy.  So  in  exchange 
for  their  allotted  ration,  the  mutineers  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  oranges ;  thanks  to  which  refreshing  re- 
gioien,  the  sick  were  speedily  restored  to  health. 
And  aAer  a  few  days  of  stocks  and  submission, 
jolly  old  Captain  Bob,  who  spoke  sailor's  English, 
and  obstinately  claimed  intmiaoy  with  Captain 
Cook — whose  visit  to  the  island  had  occurred  some 
years  b*fore  his  birth — relaxed  his  severity,  and 
allowed  the  captives  their  freedom  during  the  day. 
They  profited  of  this  permission  to  forage  a  little,  in 
a  quiet  w  ly ;  assisting  at  pig-killings,  and  dropping 
in  at  Hinner-time  upon  the  wealthier  of  their 
neighbors.  T^ihitian  hospitality  is  boundless,  and 
the  more  praiseworthy  that  the  island,  although  so 
fertile,  produces  but  a  scanty  amount  of  edibles. 
Bread-fruit  is  the  chief  resource ;  fish,  a  very  im- 
portant Oiie,  the  chief  dep*and  ?nce  of  many  of  the 
poorer  natives  There  is  little  industry  amongst 
them,  and  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil 
the  shipping  mike  heavy  demands.  Polynesian 
indolence  is  proverbial.  Very  light  labor  would 
enable  th-3  Tahitians  to  roll  in  riches,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  thdir  own  estimite  of  the  value  of  money 
and  of  the  luxuries  it  procures.  The  suirar-cane  is 
indig3nous  to  thd  island,  and  of  remarkably  fine 
quality ;  cotton  is  of  ready  growth  ;  but  the  fine 
existing  plantations  **are  owned  and  worked  by 
whites,  wiio  would  rather  pay  a  drunken  sailor 
eighteen  or  twenty  Spanish  dollars  a  month,  than 
hire  a  sober  native  for  his  fish  and  /aro."  Wholly 
without  energy  the  Tahitians  saunter  away  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  drowsy  indolence,  aiming  only  at 
the  avuidince  of  trouble,  and  the  sensual  enjoyment 
of  the  mo.nent.  The  race  rapidly  diminishes.  *^  In 
1777,  Captain  Cook  estimated  the  population  of 
Tahiti  at  about  two  hundred  thousand.  By  a 
reguUr  census  taken  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
it  was  found  to  be  only  nine  thousand  !**  Diseases 
of  various  kinds,  entirely  of  European  introduction, 
and  chiefly  the  result  of  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery, account  for  this  frightful  decrease,  which  must 
xesult  in  the  extinction  of  the  aborigines. 

''  The  palm-tree  shall  grow, 


The  coral  shall  spread, 
But  man  shall  cease.'* 


So  runs  an  old  1  ahitian  prophecy,  soon  to  be  real- 
ized. And  if  Poroaree,  who  is  under  forty  yesis 
of  age,  proves  a  long-lived  sovereign,  she  may 
chance  to  find  herself  a  queen  without  subjects. 
Concerning  her  majesty  and  her  court,  Typee  is 
difiTuse  and  diverting.  This  is  an  age  of  queens, 
and  though  her  dominions  be  of  the  smallest,  her 
people  few  and  feeble,  and  her  prerogative  wofully 
clipped,  she  of  Tahiti  has  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  and  attracted  a  fair  share  of  public  attention. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  she  was  almost  as  mnch 
thought  of  and  talked  about  as  her  more  civilised 
and  puissant  European  sisters.  In  France,  La 
R*ine  Pomarte  f  was  looked  upon  ss  a  far  more  in- 
teresting personage  than  Spanish  Isabel  or  Portu- 
guese Maria ;  and  extraordinai7  notions  were 
formed  as  to  the  appearance,  habits,  and  attributes 
of  her  dusky  majesty.  Distance  favored  delusion, 
and  French  imagination  ran  riot  in  conjecture, 
until  the  reports  of  the  valiant  Thoqars,  sod  bis 
squadron  of  protection,  dissipated  the  enchfntroent, 
and  reduced  Pomaree  to  her  true  character,  that  of 
a  lazy,  dirty,  licentious,  Polynesian  savage,  who 
walks  about  barefoot,  drinks  spirits,  and  hen-pecks 
her  husband.  Her  real  name  is  Aimata,  but  she 
assumed,  on  ascending  the  throne,  the  royal  patro- 
nymic by  which  she  is  best  known.  There  were 
Cesars  in  Rome,  there  are  Pomarees  in  Tahiti. 
The  name  was  originally  assumed  by  the  great  Otno, 
(to  be  read  of  in  Captain  C<iok,)  who  united  the 
whole  island  under  one  crown.  It  descended  to 
his  son,  and  then  to  his  ^ndson,  who  came  to  the 
throne  an  infant,  and,  dying  young,  was  succeeded 
by  her  piesent  majesty,  Pomaree  Vahinee  I.,  the  first 
female  Pomaree.  This  lady  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Her  first  husband  was  a  king*s  son,  but  the 
union  was  ill-assorted,  a  divorce  obtained,  and  she 
took  up  with  one  Tanee,  a  chief  from  the  neigh- 
lioring  island  of  Imeeo.  She  leads  him  a  dog's 
life,  and  he  consoles  himself  by  getting  drunk.  In 
that  state,  he  now  and  then  violently  breaks  out, 
contemns  the  royal  authority,  thrashes  his  wife,  and 
smashes  the  crockery.  Captain  Bob  gave  Typee 
an  account  of  a  burst  of  this  sort,  which  occurred 
«.bout  seven  years  ago.  Stimulated  by  the  seditious 
advice  of  his  boon  companions,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  unusually  larjje  dose  of  strong  waters, 
the  turbulent  king-consort  forgot  the  respect  due 
to  his  wife  and  sovereign,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
ran  full  tilt  at  the  royal  cavalcade,  out  for  their  af- 
ternoon ride  in  the  park.  One  maid  of  honor  was 
floored,  the  rest  fled  in  terror,  save  and  except 
Pomaree,  who  stood  her  ground  like  a  roan,  and 
apostrophized  her  insubordinate  spouse  in  the 
choicest  Tahitian  billingsgate.  For  once  her  elo- 
quence failed  of  eflfect.  Dragged  from  her  horse, 
her  personal  charms  were  deteriorated  by  a  severe 
thumping  on  the  face.  This  done  Othello-Tanee 
attempted  to  straligle  her,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
succeed,  when  her  loving  subjects  came  to  her 
rescue.  So  heinous  a  crime  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and  Tanee  was  banished  to  his'  native 
island ;  but  afler  a  short  time  he  declared  his  peni- 
tence, made  amende  honorable^  and  was  restored  to 
favor.  He  does  not  very  often  venture  to  thwart 
the  wUl  of  his  royal  wife,  much  less  to  raise  his 
hand  against  her  sacred  person,  but  submits  with 
exemplary  patience  to  her  caprices  and  abuse,  and 
even  to  the  manual  admonitions  she  noMmfreqaentr 
ly  bestows  upon  him.         Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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upon  the  whole,  life  at  the  cdabooza  was  not  very 
disagreeable.  The  prisoners,  now  only  nominally 
so,  had  little  to  complain  of,  except  occasional  short 
commons,  arising  not  from  unwillingness,  but  from 
disability,  on  the  part  of  the  kind-hearted  natives, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  hungry  whalers,whose 
appetites  were  remarkable,  especisdly  that  of  lanky 
Doctor  Long  Ghost.  The  doctor  was  a  stickler  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity ;  the  memory  of  his 
claret  and  beccafico  days  still  clung  to  him,  like  the 
scent  of  the  roses  to  Tom  Moore^s  broken  gallipot ; 
he  was  curious  in  condiments,  and  whilst  devour- 
ing, grumbled  at  the  unseasoned  viands  of  Tahiti. 
Cayenne  and  Harvey  abounded  not  in  those  lati- 
tudes, but  pepper  and  salt  were  on  board  the  Julia, 
and  the  doctor  prevailed  on  Rope  Yam  to  bring 
him  a  supply.  *'  This  he  placed  in  a  small  leather 
wallet,  a  monkey  bag,  (so  called  by  sailors,)  usually 
worn  as  a  purse  about  the  neck.  *In  my  poor 
opinion,'  said  Long  Ghost,  as  he  tucked  the  wallet 
out  of  sight, '  it  behoves  a  stranger  in  Tahiti  to 
have  his  knife  in  readiness,  and  his  castor  slung.'  " 
And  thus  equipped,  the  doctor  and  his  brethren  in 
captivity  rambled  over  the  verdant  slopes  and 
through  the  cool  groves  of  Tahiti,  bathed  in  the 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriated  in  orange  or- 
chards, where  "  the  trees  formed  a  dense  shade, 
spreading  overhead  a  dark,  rustling  vault,  joined 
with  boughs,  and  studded  here  ana  there  with  the 
ripened  spheres,  like  gilded  balls."  Then  they 
had  plenty  of  society ;  native  visitors  flocked  to  see 
them,  and  Doctor  Johnson,  a  resident  English  phy- 
sician, was  constant  in  his  attendance,  knowing 
that  the  consul  must  pay  his  bill.  Three  French 
priests  also  called  upon  them,  one  of  whom  proved 
to  be  no  Frenchman,  but  a  portly,  handsome,  good- 
humored  Irishman,  well  known  and  much  disliked 
by  the  Polynesian  Protestant  missionaries.  A 
strong  attempt  was  made  by  Guy  and  Wilson  to 
get  the  men  to  do  duty.  A  schooner  was  about  to 
sail  for  Sydney,  and  they  were  threatened  to  be 
sent  thither  for  trial.  They  still  refused  to  hand 
rope  or  break  biscuit  on  board  the  Julia.  Long 
Ghost  made  some  cutting  remarks  on  the  captain; 
and  the  sailors,  who  had  been  taken  down  to  the 
consuFs  office  for  examination,  began  to  bully,  and 
talked  of  carrying  off  consul  and  captain  to  bear 
them  company  in  the  calabooza.  The  same  ill 
success  attended  subsequent  attempts,  until  Captain 
Guy  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  another  crew, 
which  he  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  by  a  consid- 
erable advance  of  hard  dollars.  And  at  last,  *'  It 
was  Sunday  in  Tahiti,  and  a  glorious  morning, 
when  Captain  Bob,  waddling  into  the  calabooza, 
startled  us  by  announcing,  'Ah,  my  boy — shippee 
you,  harree — maky  sail  !*  in  other  words,  the  Julia 
was  off,"  and  had  taken  her  stores  of  old  biscuit 
with  her ;  so  the  next  morning  the  inmates  of  the 
calabooza  were  without  rations.  The  consul  would 
supply  none,  and  it  was  pretty  evident  that  he 
rather  desired  the  departure  of  the  obstinate  seamen 
from  that  part  of  the  island.  The  whole  of  his 
proceedings  with  regard  to  them  had  served  but  to 
render  him  ridiculous,  and  he  wished  them  out  of 
his  neighborhood  ;  but  the  ex-prisoners  found  them- 
selves pretty  comfortable,  and  preferred  remaining. 
They  were  better  off  than  they  had  for  some  time 
been,  for  Jermin — not  such  a  bad  fellow,  afler  all 
— had  sent  them  their  chests  ashore ;  and  these, 
besides  supplying  them  with  sundry  necessaries, 
gave  them  immense  importance  in  Tahitian  eyes. 
They  had  been  kindly  treated  before,  but  now  they 
were  courted  and  flattered,  like  younger  sons  in 


marching  regiments,  who  middenly  step  inta  t 
family  acres.  The  natives  crowded  round  them, 
eager  to  swear  eternal  friendship,  according  to  an 
old  Polynesian  custom,  once  universal  io  the 
islands,  but  that  has  fallen  into  considerable  disiise, 
except  when  something  is  to  be  gained  by  its  ob- 
servance. A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kooloo 
fixed  his  affections  upon  Typee— or  rather  spon 
his  goods  and  chattels ;  for  when  he  had  wheedled 
him  out  of  a  regatta  shirt,  and  other  small  pieces 
of  finery,  he  transferred  his  affections  to  a  newly 
arrived  sailor,  whose  chest  was  better  lined,  and 
who  bestowed  on  him  a  love  token,  in  the  shape  oC 
a  heavy  pea-jacket.  In  this  garment,  closely  bat- 
toned  up,  Koloo  took  morning  promenades,  with 
the  tropical  sun  glaring  down  upon  him.  He  fre- 
quently met  his  former  friend,  but  passed  him  with 
a  careless  "How  d'ye  do?"  which  presently 
dwindled  mto  a  nod.    "  In  one  week's  time,"  says 

Cr  Typee,   "he  gave  me  the  cut  direct,  and 
nged  by  vdthont  even  nodding.    He  must  hare 
taken  me  for  part  of  the  landscape." 

Af\er  a  while  the  contents  of  the  chests,  and 
even  the  chests  themselves — esteemed  by  the  Ta- 
hitians  most  valuable  pieces  of  furniture — were 
given  or  bartered  away,  and,  as  the  consul  still 
refused  them  rations,  the  sailors  knew  not  how  t» 
live.  The  natiyes  helped  them  as  much  as  they 
could,  but  their  larders  were  scantily  furnished,  and 
they  grew  tired  of  feeding  fifteen  hungry  idlers. 
So  at  last  the  latter  made  a  morning  call  upon  the 
consul,  who,  being  unwilling  to  withdraw,  and 
equally  so  to  press,  charges  which  he  knew  would 
not  be  sustained,  refused  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  them.  Thereupon  some  of  the  party,  strong 
in  principle  and  resolution,  and  seeing  how  grievous 
an  annoyance  their  presence  was  to  their  enemy, 
Wilson,  swore  to  abide  near  him  and  never  to 
leave  him.  Others,  less  obstinate  or  more  impa- 
tient of  a  change,  resolved  to  decamp  from  the 
calabooza.  The  first  to  depart  were  Typee  and 
Long  Ghost.  They  had  received  intelligence  of  a 
new  plantation  in  Imeeo,  reeently  formed  by  foz^ 
eigners,  who  wanted  white  laborers,  and  were 
expected  at  Papeetee  to  seek  them.  With  these 
men  they  took  service  under  the  names  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  at  wages  of  fifteen  silver  dollars  a  month  ; 
and,  after  an  acting  separation  from  their  ship- 
mates— whose  respectable  character  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  feet  that  one  of  them  picked  Long 
Ghost's  pocket  in  the  very  act  of  ennbracing  him 
— they* sailed  away  for  Imeeo,  and  arrived  without 
accident  in  the  valley  of  Martair,  where  the  planta- 
tion was  situate.  The  chapters  recording  their  stay 
here  are  amongst  the  verjr  best  in  the  book,  full  of 
rich,  quiet  fun.  Typee  gives  a  capital  description 
of  his  employers.  They  were  two  in  number,  both 
"  whole-souled  fellows ;  one  was  a  tall,  robust 
Yankee,  bom  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine,  sallow, 
and  with  a  long  faee ;  the  other,  a  short  little  cock- 
ney who  had  first  clapped  his  eyes  on  the  Monu- 
ment." Zeke,  the  lankee,  had  christened  his 
comrade  "  Shorty ;"  and  Shorty  looked  up  to  him 
with  respect,  and  yielded  to  him  in  most  things. 
Both  showed  themselves  well  disposed  towanls 
their  new  laborers,  whom  they  at  once  discovered 
to  be  superior  to  their  station.  And  they  soon 
found  their  society  so  agreeable,  that  they  were 
willing  to  keep  them  to  do  little  more  than  nominal 
work.  As  to  making  them  efficient  farm-servants, 
they  quickly  gave  up  that  idea.  As  a  sailor,  Typee 
had  little  fancy  for  husbandry ;  and  the  doctor 
found  his  long  back  terribly  in  his  way  when  re- 
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^neiled  to  dig  potatoes  and  root  op  stampe,  uodw 
a  Ban  which,  as  Shorty  said,  **  was  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  opse  hoff  a  brass  monkey."  Long  Ghost 
Tery  soon  gave  in ;  the  extraction  of  a  single  tree- 
root  settled  hira ;  he  pleaded  illness,  and  retired  to 
his  hamnnock,  bat  was  considerably  vexed  when  he 
heard  the  Yankee  propose  a  bullock-hunting  expe- 
dition, in  which,  as  a  sick  man,  he  coald  not  de- 
cently take  part.  This  was  only  the  proloffue  to 
his  annoyances.  Musquitoes,  unknown  in  Tahiti, 
abound  in  Imeeo.  They  were  brought  there, 
aooording  to  a  native  tradition,  by  one  Nathan  Cole- 
man, of  Nantucket,  who,  in  revenge  for  some  fan- 
•lied  grievance,  towed  a  rotten  water  cask  ashore, 
and  left  it  in  a  neglected  taro  patch,  where  the 
ground  was  moist  and  warm.  Mosquitoes  were 
Uie  result.  **  When  tormented  by  them,  I  found 
much  relief  in  coupling  the  word  Coleman  with 
another  of  one  syllable,  and  pronouncing  them 
together  energetically.''  The  musquito  chapter  is 
very  amusing,  showing  the  various  comical  and 
ingenious  manceuvres  of  the  friends  to  avoid  their 
tormentors,  and  obtain  a  night's  sleep.  At  last  they 
entered  a  fishing  canoe,  paddled  some  distance  from 
shore,  and  dropped  the  native  anchor,  a  stone  se- 
cured to  a  rope.  They  were  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  motion  of  their  boat.  Zeke  was  wading 
in  the  shallow  water,  and  towing  them  from  a  reef 
towards  which  they  had  dnft^.  *'The  water- 
sprites  bad  rolled  our  stone  out  of  its  noose,  and 
we  had  floated  away."  This  was  a  narrow  escape, 
but  nevertheless  they  stuck  to  their  floating  bed- 
atead  as  the  only  possible  sleeping-place.  A  day's 
auccessful  hunting,  followed  by  a  famous  supper 
and  jollification  under  a  banian-tree,  put  the  doctor 
in  good  humor,  and  he  made  himself  vastly  agree- 
able. The  natives  beheld  his  waggish  pranks  with 
infinite  admiration,  and  Zeke  look^  upon  him  with 
particolar  favor;  so  much  so,  that  when  upon  the 
following  morning  an  order  came  from  a  ship  at 
Papeetee  for  a  supply  of  potatoes,  he  almost  hesi- 
tated to  tell  funny  reter  to  assist  in  digging  them 
up.  But  the  emergency  pressed,  and  the  work 
must  be  done.  So  Peter  and  Paul  were  set  to 
unearth  the  vegetables.  This  was  no  very  cruel 
task,  for  **the  rich,  tawny  soil  seemed  specially 
adapted  to  the  crop ;  the  great  yellow  murphies 
lolhng  out  of  the  hills  like  eggs  from  a  nest."  But 
when  they  were  dug  up,  they  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  beach ;  and  to  this  part  of  the  business  the  lazy 
adventurers  had  a  special  dislike,  although  Zeke 
kindly  provided  them,  to  lighten  their  toil,  with 
what  he  called  the  barrel  machine— a  sort  of  rural 
sedan,  in  which  the  servants  carried  their  loads  with 
'Comparative  ease,  whilst  their  employers  sweated 
onder  shouldered  hampers.  But  no  alleviation  could 
reconcile  the  sailor  and  the  physician  to  this  novel 
and  unpleasant  labor,  and  the  potato-digging  was 
the  last  piece  of  work,  deservmg  the  name,  that 
either  of  them  did.  A  few  days  aflerwards  they 
gave  their  masters  warning,  greatly  to  the  yexation 
of  Zske,  although  he  received  the  notice  with  true 
Yankee  imperturbability.  He  proposed  that  Long 
Ghost,  who,  after  the  hunt,^ad  shown  considerable 
culinary  skill,  should  assume  the  office  of  cook, 
and  that  Paul-Typee  should  only  work  when  it 
suited  him,  which  would  not  have  been  very  often. 
The  ofl^  was  friendly  and  favorable,  but  it  was 
refused.  A  hospitable  invitation  to  remain  as  guests 
ta  long  as  was  convenient  to  them,  was  Ukewise 
Tejectad,  and,  bont  upon  a  ramble,  the  restless 
adventurers  left  the  vale  of  Martair.  Even  greater 
indoeements  would  probably  have  been  insufficient 


to  keep  them  there.  They  had  been  so  long  on  the 
rove,  that  change  of  scene  had  become  essential  to 
their  happiness.  The  doctor,  especially,  was  anx« 
ions  to  be  oflT  to  Tamai,  an  inland  village  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  where  the  fruits  were  the  finest, 
and  the  women  the  most  beautiful  and  unsophbti- 
cated,  in  all  the  Society  Islands.  Epicurean  Looff 
Ghost  had  set  his  mind  upon  visiting  this  terrestriu 
paradise,  and  thither  his  steady  chum  willingly 
accompanied  him.  It  was  a  day's  journey  on  foot, 
allowing  time  for  dinner  and  siesta ;  and  the  path 
lay  through  wood  and  ravine,  unpeopled  save  by 
wild  cattle.  About  noon  thev  reached  the  heart  of 
the  island,  thus  pleasantly  described.  "  It  was  a 
green,  cool  hollow  among  the  mountains,  into  whidi 
we  at  last  descended  with  a  bound.  The  place  was 
gushing  with  a  hundred  springs,  and  shaded  over 
with  great  solemn  trees,  on  whose  mossy  boles  the 
moisture  stood  in  beads."  There  is  something  de- 
lightfully hydropathic  in  these  lines ;  they  cool  one 
like  a  shower-bath.  He  is  a  prime  fellow,  this 
common  sailor  Melville,  at  such  scraps  of  descrip- 
tion, terse  and  true,  placing  the  scene  before  us  m 
ten  words.  In  long  yarns  he  indulges  not,  hut  of 
such  happv  touches  as  the  above,  we  could  quote 
a  score.  We  have  not  room,  either  for  them,  or  for 
an  account  of  the  valley  of  Tamai,  its  hospitable 
inhabitants,  and  its  heathenish  dances,  performed  in 
secret,  and  in  dread  of  the  missionaries,  by  whom 
such  saturnalia  are  forbidden.  The  place  was  alto- 
gether so  pleasant,  that  the  doctor  and  his  friend 
entertained  serious  thoughts  o(  settling  there,  or  at 
least  of  making  a  long  stay,  when  one  morning  they 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  said 
to  be  missionaries,  with  whom,  vagrants  as  they 
were,  they  had  no  wish  to  fall  in.  So  they  returned 
to  their  friend  Zeke,  nursing  new  and  ambitious 
projects.  They  bad  no  intention  of  remaining  v/ith 
the  good-hearted  Yankee,  but  merely  paid  him  a 
flying  visit,  and  that  with  an  interested  motive. 
What  they  wanted  of  him  was  this.  Although  feel- 
ing themselves  gentlemen  every  inch,  they  were  not 
always  able  to  convince  the  world  of  their  respecta- 
bility. So  they  resolved  to  have  a  passfwrt,  and 
pitcfied  upon  Zeke  to  manufacture  it,  he  being  well 
known  and  much  respected  in  Imeeo.  2^ke  was 
gratified  by  the  compliment,  and  set  to  work  with 
a  rooster's  quill,  and  a  piece  of  dirty  paper.  "  Evi- 
dently he  was  not  accustomed  to  composition ;  fbr 
his  literary  throes  were  so  violent  that  the  doctor 
suggested  that  some  sort  of  a  Caesarian  operation 
might  be  necessary.  The  precious  paper  was  at 
last  finished ;  and  a  great  curiosity  it  was.  We 
were  much  diverted  with  his  reasons  for  not  dating 
it.  *  In  this  here  dumned  climate,'  he  observed, 
'  a  feller  can't  keep  the  run  of  the  months,  no  how ; 
'cause  there 's  no  seasons,  no  summer  and  winter 
to  go  by.  One  's  etamallv  thinking  it 's  always 
July,  it 's  so  pesky  hot.'  A  passj^ort  provided,  vm 
cast  about  for  some  means  of  getting  to  Taloo." 

The  decline  of  the  Tahitian  monarchy — ^the  deg- 
radation of  the  regal  house  of  Pomaree,  is  painral 
to  contemplate.  The  queen  still  wears  a  crown— 
a  tinsel  one,  received  as  a  present  from  her  sister- 
sovereign  of  England — she  has  also  a  court  and  a 
palace,  such  as  they  are ;  but  her  power  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  her  exchequer  seldom  others 
wise  than  empty.  Typee  draws  a  touching  contrast 
between  times  past  and  present.  *•  •  I  'm  a  greater 
man  than  King  George,'  said  the  incorrigible  young 
Otoo,  to  the  first  missionaries ;  *  he  rides  on  a  horse 
and  I  on  a  man.'  Such  was  the  case.  He  travelled 
post  through  his  dominions  on  the  shoulders  of  hb 
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mbjects,  and  relaya  of  immortal  beings  were  pro- 
vided in  all  the  valleys.  But,  alas!  how  times 
bave  changed!  how  transient  human  greatness! 
8ome  years  since,  Pomaree  Vahinee  I.,  grand- 
daughter of  the  proud  Otoo,  went  into  the  laundry 
business,  publicly  soliciting,  by  her  agents,  the 
washing  of  the  linen  belonging  to  officers  of  sliips 
touching  in  her  harbors."  Into  the  court  of  this 
washerwoman-queen  Typee  and  Long  Ghost  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  penetrate.  Vague  ideas  of 
favor  and  preferment  haunted  their  brains.  During 
their  Polynesian  cruise  they  had  seen  many  in- 
stances of  rapid  advancement ;  vagabond  foreigners, 
of  all  nations,  domesticated  in  the  families  of  chiefs 
and  kings,  and  sometimes  married  to  their  daugh- 
ters and  sharing  their  power.  At  one  of  the  Tonga 
islands,  a  scamp  of  a  Welshman  officiated  as  cup- 
bearer to  the  king  of  the  cannibals.  The  monarch 
af  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  three  foreigners  about 
bis  court — a  negro  to  beat  the  drum,  a  wooden- 
^ged  Portuguese  to  play  the  fiddle,  and  Moidecai, 
a  jugeler,  U)  amuse  his  majesty  with  cups  and  balls 
and  freight  of  hand.  On  the  Marquesan  island  of 
Hivarhoo,  they  had  found  an  English  sailor  who 
bad  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  country. 
Ht3  had  deserted  from  a  merchant  ship,  and  at  once 
set  op,  on  his  own  hook,  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign, without  dominions,  but  by  disposition  most 
b^igerent.  A  musket  and  a  store  of  cartridges 
were  his  whole  possessions ;  but  in  a  land  where 
war  was  rife,  earned  on  with  the  primitive  weapons 
of  spear  and  javelin,  they  were  sufficiently  impor- 
tent  to  make  a  native  prince  covet  his  alliance.  His 
Brst  battle  was  a  decisive  victory,  a  perfect  Water- 
00,  and  he  became  the  Wellington  of  Hivarhoo, 
receiving,  as  reward  for  his  distinguished  s<>rvices, 
the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  a  splendid  dowry  of 
bogs,  mats,  and  other  produce.  To  conform  to  the 
pejudices  of  his  new  family,  he  allowed  himself  to 
he  tattooed,  tabooed,  and  otherwise  paganized, 
becoming  as  big  a  savage  as  any  in  the  island.  A 
blue  shark  adorned  his  forehead ;  a  broad  bar,  of 
the  same  color,  traversed  his  face.  The  tabooing 
was  a  less  ornamental  but  more  decidedly  useful 
formality,  for  by  it  his  person  was  declared  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Typee  and  his  medical  friend  had 
a  strong  prejudice  against  cerulean  sharks  and  the 
Uke  embellishments ;  but  if  these  could  be  dispensed 
with,  they  felt  no  disinclination  to  form  part  of 
Pomareo's  household.  They  had  not  quite  made 
up  their  minds  what  office  would  best  suit  them, 
but  their  circumstances  were  unprosperous,  and 
they  resolved  not  to  be  particular.  They  under- 
stood that  the  queen  was  mustering  around  her  all 
the  forei*rners  she  c«)uld  recruit,  to  make  head 
a^inst  the  French.  She  was  then  at  Tal<M),  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Imeeo,  and  thither  the  two 
adventurers  betook  themselves,  hoping  to  be  at  once 
elevated  to  important  posts  at  court;  but  quite 
resigned,  in  case  of  disappointment,  to  work  as 
day-laborers  in  a  sugar  plantation,  or  go  to  sea 
In  a  whaler  th  m  in  the  harbor  for  wood  and  water. 
Distrusted  with  their  desultory,  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  they  yearned  after  respectability  and  a 
prime-ministership.  To  their  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions both  of  these  seemed  easy  of  attainment. 
Long  Ghost,  indeed,  who,  amongst  his  various 
accomplish m«^nts,  was  a  very  Orpheus  upon  the 
▼iolin,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  probability  of  his 
becominf?  a  Tahitian  Rizzio.  But  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  realization  of  these  day-dreams  was 
a  presentation  at  court,  and  that  was  difficult  to 
obtain.    Once  before  Queen  Pomaree,  they  doubted 


not  but  she,  with  Napoleonic  sagacity,  would  ^ 
cern  their  merits,  and  forthwith  make  Typee  her 
admiral,  and  Long  Ghost  inspector  general  of  hos- 
pitals. But  they  lacked  an  introduction.  The 
proper  course,  according  to  the  practice  of  travelling 
nobodies,  desirous  of  intruding  their  plebeianism 
into  a  foreign  court,  would  have  been  to  apply  to 
their  ambassadors.  Unfortunately  Deputy-coosol 
Wilson,  the  only  person  at  hand  of  a  diplomatio 
character,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  act  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  insurgents  of  the 
Julia.  And  their  costume,  it  must  be  confessed, 
scarcely  qualified  them  to  appear  at  levee  or  draw- 
ing-room. A  short  time  previously,  their  ragged 
and  variegated  garb  had  given  them  much  the  look 
of  a  brace  of  Polynesian  Robert  Macaires.  Typee 
had  made  himself  a  new  frock  out  of  two  old  ones, 
a  blue  and  a  red,  tlie  irregular  mingling  of  the 
colors  producing  a  pleasing,  parrot-like  effect ;  a 
tattered  shirt  of  printed  calico  was  twisted  round 
his  head,  turban-fashion,  the  sleeves  dangling  be- 
hind, and  bullock's-hide  sandals  protected  his  feet* 
The  doctor  was  still  more  fantastical  in  his  attire. 
He  sp4)rted  a  roora,  a  garment  similar  to  the  South 
American  poncho,  a  sort  of  mantle  or  blanket,  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  thnuigh  which  the  head  passes* 
This  simple  article  of  apparel,  which  in  the  doctor's 
case  was  of  coarse  brown  tappa,  fell  in  folds  around 
his  ansrnlar  carcass,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  Panama  grass,  gave  him  the 
aspect  of  a  decayed  grandee.  Thus  clad,  the  two 
friends  arnved  in  the  neighborhtnid  of  the  royd 
residence,  and  there  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  with  Mrs.  Po-Po,  a  benevolent  Tahitian  matron, 
who  provided  them  with  clean  frocks  and  trousen, 
such  as  sailors  wear,  and  in  all  respects  was  as 

food  as  a  mother  to  them.  Her  huslrand,  Jeremiah 
'o-Po,  a  man  of  substance  and  consideration,  made 
them  welcome  in  his  house,  fed  and  fostered  them, 
without  hope  of  fee  or  recompense.  A  little  of  this 
generous  hosoitality  was  owing  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
that  villain.  Long  Ghost,  who,  finding  Ins  enter- 
tainers devoutly  disposed,  muttered  a  **  grace  before 
meat "  over  the  succulent  little  porkers,  baked  ii  k 
fo^on  de  Barbarie  in  the  gnmnd,  upon  which  their 
kind-hearted  Amphitrion  regaled  them.  But  neither 
clean  canvass,  nor  sinmlated  piety,  sufficed  to  draw 
upon  the  ambitious  schemers  the  favorable  notice  of 
Queen  Pomaree.  Accustomed  to  sailors,  she  held 
them  cheap.  A  uniform,  though  but  the  nrntb- 
eaten  undress  of  a  militia  ensign,  would  have  been 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  their  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement. Like  some  others  of  her  sex,  Pomaree 
loves  a  soldier's  coat,  and  maintained  in  mcire  pros- 
perous days  a  formidable  regiment  of  body-guards, 
in  pasteboard  shakos,  and  without  breeches. 

To  go  to  court,  however,  Typee  and  bis  comrade 
were  fully  resolved  ;  and  they  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  manner  of  their  introduction.  They 
made  up  to  a  Marquesan  gentleman  of  herculean 
proportions,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  princes 
of  the  blood  an  airing  in  his  arms.  Typee,  who 
spoke  his  language,  and  had  been  at  his  native 
village,  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  Marbonna, 
who  introduced  them  to  one  of  the  queen *8  cham- 
berlains. Bribery  and  corruption  now  came  into 
play  :  a  plug  of  tobacco  proved  an  excellent  pass- 
port to  within  the  royal  precincts,  but  then  Mai^ 
bonna  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  the  intruders 
found  themselves  abandoned  to  their  fate  amongst 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  amiable  and  affable  damsSs, 
whom  a  little  '*soA  sawder*'  induced  to  conduct 
them  into  the  queen's  own  drawing-room.    Heio 
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were  collected  numeronB  co8t1y  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  sent  as  presents  to  Pomaree.  Wriiiuff- 
desks,  cut  ^lass  and  beautiful  china,  valuable 
engravings,  and  gilt  candelabras,  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  lay  scratched  and  broken,  musty 
and  rusting  amongst  greasy  calabashes,  old  mat- 
ting, paddles,  fish-spears,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  supper-time ;  and  presently  the  queen  came 
out  of  her  private  boudoir,  attired  in  a  blue  silk 
^wn  and  rich  shawls,  but  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. She  lay  down  upon  a  mat,  and  fed  herself 
with  her  fingers.  Presumptuous  Long  Ghost, 
unabashed  bt^fure  royalty,  was  for  immediately 
introducing  himself  and  mend ;  but  the  attendants 
opposed  tins  forward  proceeding,  and,  in  doing  so, 
madvi  such  a  fuss  that  the  queen  looked  up  from 
her  calabash  of  fish,  perceived  the  strangers,  and 
orden'd  them  out.  Such  was  the  first  and  last 
interview  between  Typee  the  manner  and  Poma- 
ree the  queen. 

'*  Disappointed  in  going  to  court,  we  determined 
open  going  to  sea."  The  Leviathan,  an  American 
whaler,  lay  in  harbor,  and  Typee  shipped  on  board 
her.  Long  Ghost  would  have  done  the  same,  hut 
the  Yankee  c;iptain  disliked  the  cut  of  his  jib,  swore 
lie  was  a  **  Sydney  bird/'  and  would  have  nouftht 
to  say  to  him.  So  Typee  divided  his  advance  of 
wages  with  the  medical  spectre — drank  with  him  a 
parting  Ixtttle  of  wine,  surreptitiously  purchased 
from  a  pilfering  member  of  romaree's  household 
—and  sailed  on  a  whaling  cruise  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  We  look  forward  with  cimfideuce  and 
interest  to  an  account  of  what  there  befell  hitii. 


ASSAViNO    METALS. 

Tuis  process  is  very  o(\en  spoken  of  in  the  papers, 
bnt  many  i^erscms,  perhaps,  do  not  know,  yet  would 
like  to  know,  how  it  is  managed.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Post,  writing  from  Charlotte,  in 
North  Carolina,  gives  an  account  of  the  process, 
as  he  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint  there,     llesay)): 

*'The  miners  have  to  grind  the  gold  rock  fine, 
keeping  it  wet  eonstantly  ;  and  as  it  liecom  s  fine. 
it  washes  off.  The.y  have  a  kind  of  hard  stone  for 
ffrindine:.  They  then  mix  Quicksilver  with  it,  and 
that  Cf>llect8  the  gold  dust,  it  is  washed  out,  dried, 
Bod  goes  through  some  heating  process.  Tlie  gold 
dust  is  then  nsiially  sold  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  mint.  Sometimes  the  miners  m(>lt  the  dust 
and  c^isl  it  into  a  bar  before  offering  it  at  thn  mint. 
To  find  ihrt  valuo,  each  parcel  has  to  be  asvytd. 
Thff  asnayiiifr  is  th»*  most  curions  and  sei'niific  of 
all  the  business  in  th<?  mint.  The  meltera  luke  ih-^ 
gold  dust,  in  'It  it,  :it)d  east  it  into  a  bar,  wli«'ii  it  ib 
weighed  aecnniU'ly,  and  a  piece  is  eut  otf  for  the 
•asayer.  He  tdkeb  it.  melts  it  with  twice  ii»  wei>2lit 
of  silver,  and  several  times  its  weiijht  of  lead.  It  I 
is  m^ltvMl  in  small  ctipe  made  of  bone-ashes,  which  I 
absorb  all  the  lead ;  a  large  part  of  the  silver  is! 
extractt^  by  anothiT  process,  and  the  s'lmple  is' 
then  rolled  out  lo  a  thin  shaving,  coiled  up  and 
put  up  in  a  sort  of  glasa  vtal  called  a  mattniss,  with 
•ome  nitric  acitl. 

'*  The  niattrassPH  are  put  on  a  furnace  and  the 
acid  is  boiled  some  time,  poured  oflf,  a  new  supply 
pot  in,  and  boihd  again.  This  is  done  several 
times,  till  the  acid  has  extracted  all  the  silver  and 
other  mineral  substances,  leaving  the  sample  pure 

Sid.     The  sample  is  then  weight^ ;  and  by  the 
Terence  bf^lween  the  weight  before  asKiyiiig  and 
after,  the  true  value  is  formed.    All  the  silver  over 


and  above  five  pennyweights  for  each  lot  is  paid  for 
by  the  mint  at  its  true  >alue.  The  miner  calls  at 
the  mint,  after  his  lot  of  gold  has  been  assayed,  and 
gets  its  full  value  in  gold  coin,  the  government 
charging  nothing  for  coining.  That  is  what  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  mint  here  told  me,  though  I 
had  always  understood  that  the  governineut  got 
five  per  cent,  for  coining.  The  pold,  after  it  has 
been  assayed,  is  melted,  refined,  and  being  mixed 
with  its  due  proportion  of  alloy,  (equal  parts  of  sil- 
ver and  copper,)  is  drawn  into  long  strips,  in  shape 
not  unlike  an  iron  hoop  for  a  cask ;  the  round 
pieces  cut  out  with  a  sort  of  punch,  each  piece 
weighed,  and  brought  to  the  right  size  by  a  file,  if 
too  heavy,  when  it  is  rttifUd,  or  the  edge  raised, 
and  put  into  a  stamping  press,  whence  it  cornea 
forth  a  perfect  coin,  bearing  the  endorsement  of 
that  respectable  old  gentleman, '  Uncle  Sam.* 

**  Various  anecdotes  are  told  of  men  finding  gold 
and  carrying  it  to  the  mint  to  get  it  coined.  A 
yarn  is  told  of  an  old  Dutchman  u  ho  dug  up  one 
day  a  piece  of  rock,  near  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  thai 
fairly  sparkled  with  gold.  Many  quite  rich  speci- 
mens have  the  gold  in  such  small  particles  as  not 
to  be  seen  by  *  vulgar  eyes.*  But  this  f* listened 
brightly,  and  the  old  man  got  his  team,  drove 
straight  to  the  mint,  and  asked  them  to  buy  his 
sample  or  *  make  it  up  into  money  for  him.*  They 
told  him  they  did  not  buy  such  specimens,  aa  it 
must  be  got  out  first.  He  wanted  to  sell  it,  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  mining  operations.  They  asked 
what  he  would  take  for  it,  and  he  thought  awhile 
aud  told  them  fire  hundred  M/ars.  They  would 
not  risk  it,  but  told  him  if  he  would  leave  it  they 
would  get  some  one  to  get  it  out  for  him,  and  pay 
him  for  it  when  they  knew  what  it  was  worth.  He 
did  ^>,  and  on  being  worked  up  it  brought  over 
sijt'^n  hundred  dollars, 

*'  The  old  man  went  straight  home  to  tell  his 
wife  and  boys.  He  had  eight  sons  all  grown  up, 
and,  furnishing  each  one  a  musket,  he  marched  up 
to  u>wn  after  his  three  hundred  and  thirty  gold 
pieces.  He  came  into  the  village  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  they  did  not  know  hut  he  was  going  to 
lake  the  mint  by  storm ;  but  he  only  rame  *  armed 
and  equipped*  at  the  head  of  his  *  company,*  to  cui 
rt  ^plur^f,  *  make  a  bit  of  aslnminir/  and  lake  poe- 
8ef<sioii  of  his  pnottr.  He  g<it  his  dusi^  and  marched 
off,  *  eyes  right,  toes  out.* 

*'  Another  chap  made  a  lucky  hit,  got  a  tnlerablo 
sized  bar  of  gold,  and  would  n't  sfll  it,  but  went  to 
a  Marhmith  and  fioi  his  gold  made  into  a  cup.  Ho 
then  >Aeiit  and  bought  a  bsirrel  of  eider,  drove  into 
the  public  nqiiJtre,  and  treated  th-  vhole  tmm,  mak- 
ing them  all  drink  out  of  h's  gohi  cup.  Strh  are 
some  of  the  pranks  that  man  cuts  i>p  when  he  sod- 
d«*nly  cornea  into  possession  of  that  *  root  of  all 
OTil,*  MONev.*' 

Parents  most  give  gooil  example  and  reverent 
deportment  in  the  face  of  their  children.  And  all 
those  instances  of  charity  which  usually  endear  each 
other— sweetness  of  converNation.  aflnliilityt  fi**quent 
admonition — a II  significations ol  love  and  tenderness, 
care  and  wntchfnine««s,  must  be  expres>cd  towards 
children ;  that  they  may  look  np*m  their  parents  as 
their  friends  and  patrons,  their  defeure  nnd  .sanctu- 
ary, their  treasure  and  their  ^ude.— Bishop  Taglor, 
Hnly  Living. 

A  MATi  full  of  compliment  is  a  dedication :  a  maa 
full  of  learning  is  a  register. 

Of  all  that  1  have  lo*!  on  earth  of  youth  and  jojL* 
I  regret  luHhing  so  much  as  the  toss  of  the  idnil^ 
had  formed  of  all.  ^ 
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Pram  Btock  wood's  BugMlm* 
PROSPER   M^RlMiB. 

RjLmBLY,  ia  these  dayeof  profose  and  anscropuloas 
seiibbling,  do  we  find  an  author  giving  the  essence, 
not  a  dilution,  of  his  wit,  learning,  and  imagination, 
dispensing  his  mental  stores  with  frugal  caution, 
iostead  of  lavishing  them  with  reckless  prodigality. 
Such  a  one,  when  met  with,  should  be  made  much 
«f ,  as  a  model  for  sinners  in  a  contrary  sense,  and 
as  a  bird  of  precious  plumage.  Of  that  feather  is 
Monsieur  Prosper  M^rim^e.  He  ylajB  with  litera- 
ture, rather  than  professes  it ;  it  is  his  recreation, 
not  his  trade ;  at  long  intervals  and  for  a  brief  space, 
he  turns  from  more  serious  pursuits  to  coquet  with 
the  Muse,  not  frankly  to  embraqe  her.  Willing 
though  she  be,  he  will  not  take  her  for  a  lawful 
spouse  and  constant  companion,  bat  courts  her  par 
amours.  The  o&pring  of  these  moments  of  dalli- 
ince  are  buxom  and  d&onair,  of  various  but  comely 
aspect.  In  two-and-twenty  years  he  has  written 
less  than  the  average  annual  produce  of  many  of 
his  literary  countrymen.  In  several  paths  of  litera- 
ture, he  has  essayed  his  steps  and  made  good  a 
footing ;  in  not  one  has  he  continuously  persevered, 
but,  although  cheered  by  applause,  has  quickly 
struck  into  another  track,  which,  in  its  turn,  has 
been  capriciously  deserted.  His  "  Studies  of  Ro- 
man History"  give  him  an  honorable  claim  to  the 
title  of  historian ;  his  ''  Notes  of  Archeological 
Rambles"  are  greatly  esteemed ;  he  has  written 
plays ;  and  his  prose  fictions,  whether  middle-age 
Tomanoe  or  novel  of  modern  society,  rank  with  the 
best  of  their  class.  He  began  his  career  with  a 
mystification.  His  first  work  greatly  puzzled  the 
critics.  It  professed  to  be  a  translation  of  certain 
comedies,  written  by  a  Spanish  actress,  whose 
fictitious  bioj^raphy  was  prefixed  and  signed  by 
Joseph  L'Estrange,  ofiicer  in  the  Swiss  regiment 
cf  Watteville.  This  imaginary  personage  had 
made  acquaintance  with  Clara  Gazul  in  garrison  at 
Gibraltar.  Nothing  was  neglected  that  might  per- 
fect the  delusion  and  give  success  to  the  cheat ; 
fragments  of  old  Spanish  authors  were  prefixed  to 
each  play,  showing  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  the  country ;  the  style,  tone,  and  allusions  were 
thoroughly  Spanish ;  and,  through  the  French 
dress,  the  Castilian  idiom  seemed  here  and  there  to 
peep  forth,  confirming  the  notion  of  a  translation. 
Clara  was  an  Andalusian,  half  gypsy,  half  Moor, 
ckiiled  in  guitars  and  castanets,  saynetes  and 
boleros.  L' Estrange  makes  her  narrate  her  own 
corigin. 

<<  *■  I  was  born,'  she  told  us, '  under  an  orange- 
tree,  by  the  roadside,  not  far  from  Motril,  in  the 
kaogdom  of  Granada.  My  mother  was  a  fortune- 
•dler,  and  I  followed  her,  or  was  carried  on  her 
back,  till  the  age  of  five  years.  Then  she  took  me 
to  the  house  of  a  canon  of  Granada,  the  licentiate 
Gil  Vargas,  who  received  us  with  every  sign  of  joy. 
**  Salute  your  uncle,"  said  my  mother.  I  saluted 
him.  She  embraced  me,  and  departed.  I  have 
never  seen  her  since.'  And  to  stop  our  questions, 
DoHa  Clara  took  her  guitar  and  sang  the  gypsy 
song,  Cuantfo  ms  parid  mi  madre,  la  gitana/* 

Biography  and  comedies  were  so  skilfully  got  up, 
the  deception  was  so  well  combined,  that  the  re- 
viewers were  put  entirely  on  a  wrong  scent.  Two 
years  later,  M.  M^rim^e  was  guilty  of  another 
harmless  literary  swindle,  entitled  La  Guzla,  a 
selection  of  lllyrian  poems,  said  to  be  collected  in 
Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  &;c.,  but  whose  real  origin  could 
4e'  traced  no  further  than  to  his  own  imagination. 


Although  the  name  was  a  manifest  anagram  of 
Gazul,  the  public  were  gulled.  The  deceit  was 
first  unmasked  in  Germany,  we  believe,  by  Goethe^ 
to  whom  the  secret  had  been  betrayed.  Thence- 
forward the  young  author  was  content  to  publish 
under  his  own  name  works  of  which  he  certainly 
had  no  reason jto  be  ashamed.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was*  '*  La  Jacquerie*' — a  sort  of  lon^ 
melodrama,  or  series  of  scenes,  illustrating  feudal 
aggressions  and  cruelties  in  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent peasant  revolts  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
shows  much  historical  research  and  care  in  collec- 
tion of  materials,  is  rich  in  references  to  the  barbar- 
ous customs  and  strange  manners  of  the  times,  and, 
like  the  <*  Chronicle  of  Charles  IX.,*'  another 
historical  work  of  M.  M^rim^e's,  has,  we  suspect, 
been  found  very  useful  by  more  recent  fiibricators 
of  romances. 

Educated  for  the  bar,  but  not  practising  his  pro- 
fession, M.  M^rim^e  was  one  of  the  rising  men  of 
talent  whom  the  July  revolution  pushed  forward. 
After  being  chef  de  cabinet  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  Count  d'Argout,  he  held  several  appoint- 
ments under  government,  amongst  others,  that  of 
inspector  of  historical  monuments,  an  office  he  still 
retains.^  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
French  Academy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ae- 
complished  Charles  Nodier.  He  has  busied  him- 
self much  with  archaeological  researches,  and  the 
publishod  results  of  his  travels  in  the  west  of 
France,  Provence,  Corsica,  &c.,  are  most  learned 
and  valuable.  In  the  intervals  of  his  antiquarian 
investigations  and  administrative  labors,  he  has 
thrown  off  a  number  of  tales  and  sketches,  most  of 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  leading  French  periodi- 
cals, and  have  since  been  collected  and  republished. 
They  are  all  remarkable  for  grace  of  style  and  tact 
in  management  of  subject.  One  of  the  longest, 
*'  Colomba,"  a  tale  of  Corsican  life,  is  better  known 
in  England  than  its  author's  name.  It  has  been 
translated  with  accuracy  and  spirit,  and  lately  has 
been  further  brought  l)efore  the  public,  on  the 
boards  of  a  minor  theatre,  distorted  into  a  very  in- 
different melodrama.  The  Corsican  Vendetta  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  mure  than  one  romantic 
story,  but,  handled  by  M.  M^rim^e,  it  has  acquired 
new  and  fascinating  interest ;  and  he  has  enriched 
his  little  romance  with  a  profusion  of  those  small 
traits  and  artistical  touches  which  exhibit  the  char- 
acter and  peculiarities  of  a  people  better  than  folios 
of  dry  description.  '*  La  Double  M^.prise,**  another 
of  his  lonsrer  tales,  is  a  clever  novelette  of  Parisian 
life.  According  to  English  notions  its  subject  is 
slippery,  its  main  incident,  and  some  of  its  minor 
details,  improbable  and  unpleasant,  although  so 
neatly  managed  that  one  is  less  startled  when  read- 
ing them  than  shocked  on  after  reflection.  It 
certainly  requires  skilful  management  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  such  a  scene  as  is  detailed  in 
chapter  five.  A  French  gentleman^  a  man  of 
fortune  and  family,  mixing  in  good  society,  is 
anxious  for  an  appointment  at  court,  and  to  obtain 
it  he  reckons  much  on  the  influence  and  good  word 

of  a  certain  Duke  of  H .     There  is  a  benefit 

night  at  the  Opera,  and  the  young  wife  of  the 
aspirant  to  court  honors  has  a  box.  Between  the 
acts  her  husband,  who  has  unwillingly  accompanied 
her,  rambles  about  the  house,  and  discovers  the 
duke  in  an  inconvenient  corner,  where  be  ean  see 
nothing.  His  grace  is  not  alone,  but  in  the  society 
of  his  kept^mistress.  To  propitiate  his  patron,  the 
unscrupulous  husband  introduces  him  and  his  com* 
panion  into  the  box  of  his  unsuspecting  wife !    The 
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•e^l  nty  be  imftgiDed ;  the  stsre  and  titter  of 
aequaifitaiicee,  the  saperoiliouB  gratitude  of  the 
duke,  the  aBtooiehaient  of  the  lady  at  the  singular 
tone  of  the  pretty  and  elegantly  dressed  woman 
with  whom  she  is  thus  unexpectedly  brought  in 
contact,  and  whose  want  of  usage  bespeaks,  as  she 
imagines,  the  newly  arrived  provincial.  All  this, 
which  might  pass  muster  in  a  novel  depicting  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  regency,  is  rather  violent 
in  one  of  our  day ;  but  yet,  so  cleverly  are  the 
angles  of'  improbability  draped  and  sofWned  down, 
the  reader  perseveres.  The  plot  is  very  slight;  the 
tale  scarcely  depends  on  it,  but  is  what  the  French 
call  a  tableau  de  maurs,  with  less  pretensions  to  the 
regular  progress  and  catastrophe  of  a  novel,  than  to 
be  a  mirror  of  every-day  scenes  and  actors  on  the 
bustling  stage  of  Paris  life.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn,  the  dialogues  witty  and  dramatic,  the 
book  abounds  in  sly  hits  and  smart  satire ;  but  its 
bitterness  of  tone  injured  its  popularity,  and,  unlike 
its  author's  other  tales,  it  met  little  success.  The 
opening  chapter  is  a  picture  of  a  lively  Parisian 
minage^  such  as  many  doubtless  exist ;  a  striking 
example  of  a  manage  de  convenance^  or  mis-match. 

'*  Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage  of 
Julie  de  Chaverny,  and  five  years  and  six  months, 
or  thereabouts,  since  she  had  discovered  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  love  her  husband,  and  very 
difficult  to  esteem  him.  He  was  not  a  bad  man, 
neither  could  he  be  called  stupid,  nor  even  silly ; 
she  had  once  thought  him  agreeable;  now  she 
found  him  intolerably  wearisome.  To  her  every- 
thing about  him  was  repulsive  and  unpleasant. 
His  most  trifling  actions,  his  way  of  eating,  of  tak- 
ing oofiee,  of  talking,  gave  her  umbrage  and  irritated 
her  nerves.  Except  at  table,  the  pair  scarcely  saw 
or  spoke  to  each  other ;  but  they  dined  together 
several  times  a  w^k,  and  that  suffoed  to  keep  up 
the  sort  of  hatred  Julie  entertained  towards  her 
husband. 

**  As  to  Chaverny,  he  was  rather  a  handsome 
man,  a  little  too  corpulent  for  his  time  of  life,  with 
a  fresh  complexion,  full-blooded,  and  by  no  means 
subject  to  those  vague  uneasinesses  which  some- 
times torment  persons  of  more  intellectual  organiza- 
tion. Piously  convinced  tliat  his  wife's  sentiments 
towards  him  were  those  of  tender  friendship,  the 
conviction  caused  him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 
Had  he  known  Julie's  feelings  to  be  of  an  opposite 
nature,  it  would  have  made  little  diflference  to  his 
happiness.  He  had  served  several  years  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  when  he  inherited  a  considerable  for- 
tune, became  disgusted  with  garrison  life,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  took  a  wife.  It  seems  difficult 
to  explain  the  marriage  of  two  persons  who  had 
not  an  idea  in  common.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
number  of  those  officious  friends  and  relations,  who, 
as  Phrosine  says,  would  marry  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice to  the  Grand  Turk,  had  taken  much  pains  to 
arrange  it ;  on  the  other,  Chaverny  was  of  good 
family ;  before  his  marriage  he  was  not^too  fat ; 
he  was  gsw  and  cheerful,  and  what  is  called  a  good 
fellow.  Julie  was  glad  to  see  him  at  her  mother *s 
house,  because  he  made  her  laugh  with  anecdotes 
of  his  regiment,  drull  enough,  if  not  always  in  the 
best  taste.  She  found  him  amiable,  because  he 
danced  with  her  at  every  ball,  and  was  always 
ready  with  excellent  reasons  to  persuade  her  mother 
to  remain  late  at  theatre  or  party,  or  at  the  Bois  de 
Bouhtrne,  F*inallv,  she  thought  him  a  hero,  be- 
cause he  had  fought  two  or  three  creditable  duels. 
But  what  completed  his  triumph,  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  certain  carriage,  to  be  built  afier  a  plan 


of  his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  to  drive  Julie,  as 
soon  as  she  consented  to  become  Madame  de  Chav- 
emy. 

*'  A  few  months  of  married  life,  and  Chavernv's 
good  qualities  had  lost  much  of  their  merit.  Hie 
no  longer  danced  with  his  wife — that  of  course. 
His  funny  stories  had  long  been  thrice  told.  He 
complained  that  balls  lasted  too  late ;  at  the  theatre 
he  yawned ;  the  custom  of  dressiiur  for  the  eveninjg 
he  found  an  insufferable  bore.  La2sine8s  was  hw 
bane;  had  he  endeavored  to  please,  perhape  be 
would  have  succeeded,  but  the  least  exertion  or 
restraint  was  torture  to  him,  as  to  most  fat  persons. 
He  found  it  irksome  to  go  into  society,  because 
there  the  manner  of  one's  reception  depends  on  the 
efforts  one  makes  to  please.  A  rude  joviality 
suited  him  better  than  refined  amusements ;  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  amongst  persons  of  a  similar  taste 
to  his  own,  he  had  only  to  talk  and  laugh  louder 
than  his  companions — and  that  he  did  whbont 
trouble,  for  his  lungs  were  remarkably  vigorous. 
He  also  prided  himself  on  drinking  more  cham- 
pagne than  most  men  could  support,  and  on  leaping 
his  horse  over  a  four-foot  wall  in  true  sporting  style. 
To  these  various  accomplishments  he  was  indebted 
for  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  indefinable 
class  of  beings  known  as  *  young  men,'  who  swarm 
upon  our  bovlevards  towards  eight  in  the  evening. 
Shooting  parties,  country  excursions,  races,  bach- 
elors' dinners  a.id  suppers,  were  his  favorite  pa»- 
times.  Twenty  times  a  day  he  declared  himself 
the  happiest  of  mortals ;  and  when  Julie  heard  the 
declaration,  she  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  her 
little  mouth  assumed  an  expression  of  indescribable 
contempt." 

We  turn  to  another  of  M.  M^rim^'s  books,  in 
oor  opinion  his  best,  an  historical  romance,  entitled 
1572,  a '' Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the 
Ninth."  "In  history,"  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  **  I  care  only  for  the  anecdotes,  and  prefer 
those  in  which  I  fancy  I  discover  a  true  picture  of 
the  manners  and  characters  of  a  particular  period. 
This  is  not  a  venr  elevated  taste ;  but  I  own,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  would  willingly  give  the  whole 
of  Thocydides  for  an  authentic  memoir  of  Aspasia, 
or  of  one  of  Pericles'  slaves.  Memoirs,  the  familiar 
gossip  of  an  author  with  his  reader,  alone  supply 
those  individual  portraits  that  amuse  and  interest 
me.  It  is  not  from  Mezerai,  but  from  Montlue, 
Brantome,  D'Aubign^,  Tavannes,  La  Noue,  &c,, 
that  one  forms  a  just  idea  of  the  French  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  the  style  of  those  contempo- 
rary authors,  we  learn  as  much  as  from  the  substance 
of  their  narratives.  In  L'Estoile,  for  instance,  I 
read  the  following  concise  note.  *  The  demoiselle 
de  Chateauneuf,  one  of  the  king's  mignonius, 
before  he  went  to  Poland,  having  espoused,  par 
amourettes^  the  Florentine  Antinotti,  officer  of  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles,  and  detecting  him  in  an 
intriffoe,  slew  him  stoutly  with  her  own  hand*' 
By  the  help  of  this  anecdote,  and  of  similar  ones, 
which  abound  in  Brantome,  I  make  up  a  character 
in  my  head,  and  resuscitate  a  lady  of  Henry  the 
Third's  court."  The  **  Chronicle"  is  the  result  of 
much  reading  and  combination  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to ;  and  M.  M^rim^e  has  even  been  accused 
of  adhering  too  closely  to  reality,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  poetical  character  of  his  romance.  He  does 
not  make  his  heroes  and  heroines  sufficiently  per- 
fect, or  his  villains  sufficiently  atrocious,  to  suit  the 
palate  of  some  critics,  but  depicts  them  aa  he  finds 
evidence  of  their  having  existed — their  virtues 
obscured  by  the  coarse  mannen  and  loose  raonlitjr. 
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their  crimes  palliated  by  the  religrioos  antipathies 
and  stormy  political  passions  of  a  semi-civilized  af^e. 
He  declines  judginf?  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a(«ordingr  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth .  And , 
with  regard  to  minor  matters,  he  does  not,  lilce 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  place  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Hugfuenot  leader,  or  a  Guisarde  countess,  the 
tame  and  dainty  phrase  appropriate  enough  in  that 
of  an  equerry,  or  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  at  the 
court  of  the  citizen  kin|;.  Eschewing  convention- 
««]ity,  and  fullowinfjr  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
(Tuidance  of  the  old  chroniclers,  in  whose  quaint 
records  he  deiifrhts,  he  has  written  one  of  the  best 
existins:  French  historical  romances. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  less  able  writer 
than  M.  M^rim^e  to  have  extended  the  **  Chron- 
ique'*  to  ihrice  its  present  length.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete romance,  but  a  desultory  sketch  of  the  events 
and  manners  of  the  time,  with  a  few  imaginary 
personages  introduced.  Novel  readers  who  require 
a  regular  dinou^meiU  will  be  disappointed  at  its  con- 
clusion. There  is  not  even  a  hint  of  a  wedding 
irom  the  first  page  to  the  last;  and  the  only  lady 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  story,  a  certain 
Countess  Dinne  de  Turgis,  is  little  b'^iter  than  she 
should  be.  And  yet,  if  we  follow  M.  M^rimde*s 
niU,  and  judge  her  according  to  th*?  ideas  and  mor- 
als of  the  age  she  flourished  in,  she  was  rather  an 
amiable  and  proper  sort  of  person.  True,  she  sets 
her  lovers  by  tlie  ears,  and  feels  gratified  when 
they  cut  each  other's  throats :  she  even  challenges 
a  court  dame,  who  has  taken  the  precedence  of  her, 
to  an  encounter  with  sword  and  dagger,  en  chemise, 
aoe<irdino  to  the  prevailing  mcNle  amongst  the  raf- 
fiain^  or  professed  duellists. of  the  time;  and  she 
writ'^s  s^'.durtive  billets-doux  in  Spanish,  and  gives 
wick.Hl  little  suppers  to  the  handsome  cavalier  on 
whom  her  afT'Ctions  are  set.  Rut.  on  the  other 
hand,  she  goes  to  mass,  and  confesses,  and  does 
her  best  to  save  her  Hugupnot  lover *s  body  and 
Boul,  and  obtain  the  remission  of  her  own  sins  by 
converting  him  from  his  heresy.  So  that,  as  times 
went  in  the  year  1572,  she  was  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  righteous.  The  handsome  heretic, 
in  whose  present  safety  and  future  siilvation  she 
takes  so  strong  an  interest,  is  one  Bernard  de 
Merey,  who  has  come  to  Paris  to  take  service 
with  the  great  chief  of  his  civreligionists.  Admiral 
Coliffny.  His  brother,  George  de  Morgy,  has 
deserted  the  creed  of  Calvin,  and  is  consequently 
in  high  favor  at  the  Louvre,  but  under  the  ban  of 
his  father,  a  stnrn  old  Huguenot  officer,  who  will 
not  hear  the  name  of  his  renegade  son.  Bernard, 
whilst  rejrrettinir  his  brother's  apostasy,  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  shun  his  society.  On  the  road 
he  has  be«n  caio|i»d  or  robbed  of  his  ready  cash  by 
a  pretty  eypsy  gifl,  and  his  rf)od  horse  has  been 
stolen  by  o.io  of  the  hordes  of  German  lanzknechts, 
whom  the  re^ni  civil  war  had  brought  to  France. 
He  reaches  Paris  with  an  empty  purse,  and  is  not 
■orry  to  meet  his  brother,  who  welcomes  him 
kindly,  and  supplies  his  wants,  but  refuses  tore- 
cant,  and  atte^nots  to  jnstify  his  backsliding.  In 
the  conrs»»  of  his  defence  he  gives  an  insight  into 
the  pr»vulMit  corruption  of  the  time,  and  shows 
how  the  private  vices  of  prent  |>olitical  leaders 
often  marred  the  fnrtones  of  their  party 

•*  *  You  were  still  at  school.'  said  De  Mercy, 
'learning  Iniin  and  Greek,  when  I  first  donned 
the  c  .irsss,  trird.Hl  the  Hu«ruen'»t*s  white  scarf,  and 
took  share,  in  our  civil  wars.  Your  little  Prince  of 
Cond\  who  has  led  his  party  into  so  many  errors, 
looked  after  your  affairs  when  his  intrigues  left  him 


time.  A  lady  loved  roe ;  the  prince  asked  me  to 
resign  her  to  him ;  1  refosed,  and  he  became  my 
mortal  enemy.  From  that  hour  he  lost  no  opporta- 
nity  of  mortifying  me. 

Ce  petit  prince  si  joli 

Qui  toujours  baise  sa  mignonne, 

held  me  up  to  the  fanatics  of  the  party  as  a  monster 
of  libertinism  and  irreligion.  I  had  only  one  mi»- 
tress ;  and  as  to  the  irreligion — ^I  let  others  do  as 
they  like ;  *vhy  attack  me  V 

*'  *  1  thought  the  prince  incapable  of  raeh  base- 
ness,* said  Bernard. 

***He  is  dead,'  replied  his  brother,  'and  yoa 
have  deified  him.  *1  is  the  way  of  the'  world. 
He  had  great  qualities ;  he  died  like  a  brave  man, 
and  I  have  forgiven  him.  But  then  he  was  power- 
ful, and  on  the  part  of  a  poor  gentleman  like 
myself,  it  was  guilt  to  resist  him.  All  the  preachers 
and  hypocrites  of  the  army  set  upon  me,  but  I  cared 
as  little  for  their  abuse  as  for  their  sermons.  At 
last  one  of  the  princess  gentlemen,  to  curry  favor 
with  his  master,  called  me  libertine,  before  all  onr 
captains.  I  struck  him  ;  we  fought — and  he  was 
killed.  At  that  time  there  were  a  doasen  duels  a 
day  in  the  army,  and  no  notice  taken.  In  my  favor 
an  exception  was  made;  I  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
prince  to  serve  as  an  example.  The  entreaties  of 
the  other  leaders,  including  the  admiral,  procured 
my  pardon.  But  the  prince's  rancor  was  not  yet 
appeased.  At  the  fight  of  Jaxeneuil,  1  commanded 
a  c«)mpany :  I  had  been  forenu»st  in  the  skirmish ; 
my  cuirass  battered  and  broken  by  bullets,  my  left 
arm  pieiced  by  a  lance,  showed  that  I  bad  not 
spared  myself.  I  had  only  twenty  men  left,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  king's  Swiss  guards  advanced 
against  us.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  ordered  me  to 
charge  them ;  I  asked  fiir  two  companies  of  reitrtBy 
and — he  cnlled  me  coward.* 

*■*■  Mergy  rose  and  approached  his  brother  with 
an  expression  of  strong  interest.  The  captain  con- 
tinued — his  eyes  flashing  with  anger  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  inault : — 

**  *  He  called  me  coward  before  all  those  popin- 
jays in  gilt  armor  who  afterwards  abandon*  d  him 
on  the  battle-field  of  Jarnac.  I  resolved  to  die,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Swiss — vowing,  if  I  esc;iped  with 
life,  never  again  to  draw  sword  for  that  unjust 
prince.  Grievously  wounded,  thrown  fnim  my 
horse,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  gentlemen, 
B^ villa — the  mad  fellow  whom  we  dined  with  to- 
day— saved  my  life,  and  presented  me  to  the  duke. 
He  treated  me  well.  I  was  eager  for  vengeance. 
They  urged  me  to  take  service  under  my  benefactor, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  they  quoted  the  line — 

Omne  solum  forti  patria  est,  ut  piscibus  asquor. 

I  was  indignant  to  see  the*  Protestants  summoning 
foreigners  to  their  assistance.  But  why  diitguise 
the  real  motive  that  actuated  me?  I  thirsted  for 
revenge,  and  became  a  Catholic,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  in  fair  fight,  and  killing  him. 
A  coward  forestalled  me,  and  the  manner  of  the 
prince's  death  almctst  made  me  forget  my  hatred. 
J  saw  his  bloody  corpse  abandoned  to  the  insults  of 
the  soldiery ;  i  rescued  it  from  their  hands,  and 
covered  it  with  my  cloak.  I  was  pledped  to  the 
Catholics ;  I  commanded  a  squadron  of  their  cav- 
alry;  I  could  not  leave  them.  I  have  happily  been 
able  to  render  some  service  to  my  former  party  ;  I 
have  done  my  best  to  soften  the  fury  of  religious 
animosities,  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  save 
I  several  of  my  friends.'  _ 
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••  *  OUrer  de  Btssefille  tells  eftrybody  he  owes 
you  bis  life.* 

**  *  Behold  me  then  a  Catholic,'  eonynaed  George, 
in  a  calmer  voice.  *  The  religion  is  as  good  as 
another :  and  then  it  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 
See  yonder  pretty  Madonna:  'tis  the  portrait  of  an 
ItaliaB  courtesan ;  but  the  bigots  praise  my  piety 
when  I  cross  myself  before  it.  My  word  tot  it,  1 
get  on  vastly  better  with  Rome  than  Geneva.  By 
making  trifling  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  of  the 
caiMn/£,  I  live  as  I  like.     I  must  go  to  mass— very 

food !  I  go  there  and  stare  at  the  pretty  women, 
must  have  a  contenor-^parbku !  1  have  one,  a 
jolly  Franciscan  and  ex-dragoon,  who  for  a  crown- 
piece  gives  me  a  ticket  of  confession,  and  delivers 
my  billets-doux  tu  his  prettv  penitents  into  the  bar- 
gain.    Mori  de  ma  vie!     Vive  la  messe!* 

**  Mergy  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

'*  *  There  is  my  breviary,*  continued  the  captain, 
throwing  his  brother  a  richly-bound  hook,  fastened 
with  silver  clasps,  and  enckised  in  a  velvet  case. 
*  Such  a  missal  as  that  is  well  worth  your  prayer- 
books.' 

**  Mergy  read  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  Heures 
St  la  Cow, 

**  *  The  binding  is  handsome,*  he  said,  disdain- 
folly  returning  the  book. 

*'  The  captain  smiled,  and  opening  it  again 
handed  it  tu  him.  Mergy  then  read  upon  the  first 
page :  La  vie  trin-horrijique  du  grand  Gars^antua, 
p^re  de  Pantagruel:  composie  far  Af.  Alcofribas, 
abslracteur  de  Quiniessena,*^ 

Thus,  in  a  single  page,  does  M.  M^rim^e  place 
before  us  a  picture  of  the  times,  with  their  mixture 
of  fanaticism  and  irreligion,  their  shameless  political 
profligacy  and  private  immorality.  Bernard  de 
Mergy  cannot  prevail  with  his  brother  to  return  to 
the  conventicle ;  so  he  accompanies  him  to  mass — 
not  to  pray,  hut  hoping  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
Madame  de  Turgis,  whom  be  has  already  seen 
masked  in  the  street,  and  whose  graceful  form  and 
high  reputation  for  beauty  have  made  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  this  novice  in  court  gal- 
lantries. On  entering  the  sacristy,  they  find  the 
preacher,  a  jolly  monk,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  young 
lakes,  with  whom  he  bandies  jokes  mure  witty  than 


**  *  Ah,'  cried  B^ville,  '  here  is  the  captain ! 
Ck>me,  George,  give  us  a  text.  Father  Lubin  has 
promised  to  preach  on  any  one  we  propose.' 

** '  Yes,'  said  the  monk ;  '  but  make  haste. 
Mori  demaviefl  ought  to  be  in  the  pulpit  already.' 

*'  *  Peste !  Father  Lubin,  you  swear  like  the 
king,*  cried  the  captain. 

*'  *  I  bet  he  would  not  siitear  in  his  sermon,'  said 
B^ville. 

"*  Why  not,  if  the  fancy  took  met'  stoutly 
retorted  the  Franciscan. 

••  *  Ten  pistoles  you  do  not.* 

«*  *  Ten  pistoles!    Done.' 

••  *  B^ville,'  cried  the  captain,  *  I  go  halves  in 
your  wager.* 

**  *  No,  no !'  replied  his  friend,  *  I  will  not  share 
the  reverend's  money;  and  if  he  wins,  by  my 
faith !  I  shall  not  regret  mine.  An  oath  in  pulpit 
is  well  worth  ten  pistoles.' 

••  •  They  are  already  won,'  said  Father  Lubin ; 
"  I  begin  my  sermon  with  three  oaths.  Ah ! 
Mameurs  les  GentUhommes,  because  you  have  rapier 
on  hip,  and  plume  in  hat,  you  would  monopolize  the 
lalent  of  swearing.    We  will  see.' 

'*  He  lef\  the  sacristy,  and  in  an  instant  was  in 
Ui  pdpit.    There  waa  silence  io  the  church.    The 


preacher  scanned  the  crowded  congrecration  as 
though  seeking  his  bettor ;  and  when  he  discovered 
him  leaning  against  a  column  exactly  opposite  the 
pulpit,  he  knit  his  brows,  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
in  an  angry  tone  thus  began : 
"  *  My  dear  brethren, 

"  *  Par  la  vertu  !^far  la  mort ! — par  le  sang  /' — 

**  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  indignation  inter- 
rupted the  preacher,  or,  it  were  more  correctly  said, 
filled  up  the  pause  he  intentionally  left. 

•• •  de  Dieu,'  continued  the  Franciscan,  in  a 

devout  nasal  whine, '  we  are  saved  and  delivered 
from  punishment.' 

**  A  general  burst  of  laughter  interrupted  him  a 
second  time.  B^ville  took  bis  purse  fr.im  his  girdle, 
and  shook  it  at  the  preacher,  as  an  admission  that 
he  had  k>st." 

The  sermon  that  follows  is  in  character  with  ita 
commencement.  Whilst  awaiting  its  conclusion, 
Bernard  de  Mergy  in  vain  seeks  the  Countess  de 
Turgis ;  it  is  only  when  leaving  the  church  that  his 
brother  points  her  out  to  him.  She  is  escorted  by 
a  young  man,  of  slight  figure  and  eflfeminate  mien, 
dressed  with  studied  negligence.  This  is  the  ter- 
rible Count  de  Comminges,  the  duellist  of  the  day, 
the  chief  of  those  raffints  who  fought  on  every  pre* 
text,  and  oAen  on  no  pretext  at  all.  He  had  had 
nearly  a  hundred  duels,  and  a  challenge  from  him 
was  held  equivalent  to  a  ticket  for  the  hospital,  if 
not  to  sentence  of  death.  **  Comminges  once  sum- 
moned a  man  to  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  then  the  classic 
duelling-ground.  They  stripped  off  their  doublets, 
and  drew  their  swords.  *  Are  you  not  Berny.  of 
Auvergnet'  inquired  Comminges.  *  Certainly  not,* 
replied  his  antagonist ;  *  my  name  is  Villequier,  and 
I  am  from  Normandy.'  *  So  much  the  worse,' 
quoth  Comminges,  *■  I  took  you  for  another  man ; 
hut  since  I  have  challenged  you,  we  must  fight.' 
They  fought  accordingly,  and  the  unlucky  Norman 
was  killed."  Since  the  death  of  a  Monsieur  de 
Lannoy,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  Madame  de 
Turgis  is  without  a  lover.  Comminges  aspires  to 
ihe  vacant  poet ;  his  attentions  arb  rather  tolerated 
than  encouraged ;  but  he  seems  determined  that  if 
he  does  not  succeed,  nobody  else  shall,  f(»r  he  has 
constituted  himself  her  constant  attendant,  and  a 
wholesome  dread  of  his  formidable  rapier  keeps  off 
rivals.  He  has  sworn  to  kill  all  who  present  them- 
selves. 

By  the  interest  of  (yoligny,  whom  Charles  tho 
Ninth  aflfects  to  favor  whilst  he  plots  his  death, 
Bernard  de  Mergy  receives  a  commission  in  the 
army  preparing  for  a  campaign,  in  Flanders.  He 
goes  to  court  to  thank  the  king,  and  the  following 
scene  passes. 

"  The  court  was  at  the  Chateau  de  Madrid.  The 
queen-mother,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  waited  in 
her  apartment  for  the  king  to  come  to  breakfast. 
The  king,  followed  by  the  princes,  slowly  traversed 
the  gallery,  in  which  were  assembled  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who  werq  to  accompany  him  to  the 
chase.  With  an  absent  air  he  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  his  courtiers,  and  made  abrupt  replies. 
When  he  passed  before  the  two  brothers,  the  cap- 
tain bent  his  knee,  and  presented  the  newly-made 
officer.  Mergy  bowed  profoundly,  and  thanked  his 
majesty  for  the  favor  shown  him  befoie  he  had 
earned  it. 

"  *  Ha !  it  is  you  of  whom  my  father  the  admiral 
spoke  ?     Yon  are  Captain  George's  brother  t ' 

*•  *  Yes,  sire.'  ^  t 

"  *  Catholic  or  Protestant  Iz'ed  by  VjOOQ IC 

"  « Sire,  I  am  a  Protestant.'  ^ 
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"  <  1  ask  from  idle  cariosity.  The  devil  take  me 
if  I  care  of  what  fcligion  an  those  who  serve  me 
weU/ 

"  And  havine  altered  these  memorable  words, 
the  king  entered  the  queen *s  apartments.  A  few 
moments  later,  a  swarm  of  ladies  spread  themselves 
over  the  gallery,  as  if  sent  to  enable  the  gentlemen 
to  wait  with  patience.  I  shall  speak  but  of  one  of 
the  beauties  of  that  court,  where  they  so  greatly 
abounded  ;  of  the  Countess  de  Turgis,  who  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  history.  She  wore  an 
elegant  riding-dress,  and  had  not  yet  put  on  her 
mask.  Her  complexion,  of  dazzling  but  uniform 
whiteness,  contrasted  with  her  jet-black  hair ;  her 
well-arched  eye-brows,  slightly  joining,  gave  a 
proud  expression  to  her  physiognomy,  without  di- 
minishing its  graceful  beauty.  At  first,  the  sole 
expression  of  her  blue  eye  seemed  one  of  disdainful 
haughtiness ;  but  when  animated  in  conversation, 
their  pupils,  dilated  like  those  of  a  cat,  seemed  to 
emit  sparks,  and  few  men,  even  of  the  most  auda- 
cious could  long  sustain  their  magical  power. 

"*The  Countess  de  Turgis! — how  lovely  she 
looks ! '  murmured  the  courtiers,  pressing  forward 
to  see  her  better.  Mergy,  close  to  whom  she 
passed,  was  so  struck  by  her  beauty  that  he  forgot 
to  make  way  till  her  large  silken  sleeves  rustled 
against  his  doublet.  She  remarked  his  emotion 
without  displeasure,  and  for  a  moment  deigned  to 
fix  her  magnificent  eyes  on  those  of  the  young 
Protestant,  who  felt  his  cheek  glow  under  her 
gaze.  The  countess  smiled  and  passed  on,  letting 
one  of  her  gloves  fall  before  our  hero,  who,  still 
motionless  and  fascinated,  neglected  to  pick  it  up. 
Instantly  a  faiivhaired  youth,  (it  was  no  other  than 
Comminges,)  who  stood  behind  Mergy,  pushed  him 
rudely  in  passing  before  him,  seized  the  glove, 
kissed  it  respectfully,  and  presented  it  to  Madame 
de  Turgis.  Without  thanking  him,  the  lady  turned 
towards  Mergy  with  a  look  of  crushing  contempt ; 
and,  observing  Captain  George  at  his  side,  *  Cap- 
tain,' said  she,  venr  loud,  '  where  does  that  great 
clown  spring  from  f  He  must  be  some  Huguenot, 
judging  from  his  courtesy.' 

**  The  laughter  of  the  bystanders  completed  the 
embarrassment  of  the  unlucky  Bernard. 

"  *  He  is  my  brother,  madam,'  was  Greorge's 
quiet  reply ;  '  he  has  been  three  days  at  Paris,  and, 
by  my  honor,  he  is  not  more  awkward  than  Lannoy 
was,  before  you  undertook  his  education.' 

*'  The  countess  colored  slightly.  *  An  unkind 
jest,  captain,'  she  said :  *  Speak  not  ill  of  the  dead. 
Give  me  your  hand  ;^I  have  a  message  to  you  from 
a  lady  whom  you  have  offended.' 

*'The  captain  respectfully  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  to  the  recess  of  a  distant  window.  Before 
she  reached  it,  she  once  more  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  Mergy. 

**  Still  dazzled  by  the  apparition  of  the  beautiful 
countess,  whom  he  longed  to  look  at,  but  dared 
not,  Mergy  felt  a  gentle  tap  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  turned,  and  beheld  the  Baron  de  Vaudreuil, 
who  drew  him  aside,  to  speak  to  him,  as  he  said, 
without  fear  of  interruption. 

*'  ^  My  dear  fellow,'  the  baron  began,  <  you  are  a 
stranger  at  court,  and  are  probably  not  yet  acquaintr 
ad  with  its  customs  t ' 

**  Mergy  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

*<  ^  Your  brother  is  engaged,  and  not  able  to  ad- 
vise you  ;  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  replace  him. 
Ton  have  been  gravely  insulted  ;  and  seeing  you 
in  this  pensive  attitude,  I  doubt  not  you  meditate 
revenge.' 


"<  Revenge  I— on  whomt'  cried  Meigy,  nd- 
dening  to  the  very  white  of  his  eyes. 

"  '  Were  ygu  not  just  now  rudely  pushed  aaids 
by  little  Comminges  ?  The  whole  court  witneased 
the  affront,  and  expect  you  to  noUoe  it  suitably.' 

*' '  But,'  said  Mergy, '  in  so  crowded  a  toobi  as 
this  an  accidental  piudi  ia  nottung  vary  axtraoidi* 
nary.' 

'*  *  M.  de  Mergy,  I  have  not  the  homir  to  be  i&- 
timate  with  you ;  oat  your  brother  is  my  partiealar 
friend,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  I  practise  as  much 
as  possible  the  divine  precept  of  forgiveness  of  inja- 
ries.  I  do  not  wish  to  embark  you  in  a  bad  quar- 
rel, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  yoa 
that  Comminges  did  not  push  you  accidentally.  Ha 
pushed  you  li^use  he  wished  to  insult  you ;  and 
if  he  had  not  pushed  yon,  you  would  still  be  insult- 
ed ;  for,  by  picking  up  Madame  de  Turgis'  glove, 
he  usurped  your  right.  The  glove  was  at  your 
feet,  ergo  it  was  for  you  alone  to  raise  and  latnni 
it.  Ami  you  have  but  to  look  around ;  you  will 
see  Comminges  telling  the  story  and  langhing  at 
you.' 

*'  Mergy  turned  aboat.  Comminges  waa  amw 
rounded  by  five  or  six  young  men,  to  whom  he 
laughingly  narrated  somethinff  which  thev  listened 
to  with  curious  interest.  NoUiing  proved  that  hia 
conduct  was  under  discussion ;  but  at  the  words  of 
his  charitable  counsellor,  Mergy  felt  his  heart  swell 
with  fury. 

*'  *  I  will  speak  to  him  afVer  the  hunt,'  he  aatd* 
*  and  he  shall  tell  me ' 

*'  *  Oh !  never  put  off  a  cood  resolution ;  besides, 
you  offend  Heaven  much  less  in  challenging  joat 
adversary  immediately  afler  the  offence  than  ia 
doing  it  when  you  have  had  time  to  reflect.  In  a 
moment  of  irritation,  which  is  but  a  venial  offeaoe, 
you  agree  to  fight ;  and  if  you  afterwards  fulfil  your 
agreement,  it  is  only  to  avoid  committing  a  far 
greater  sin,  that  of  breaking  your  word.  But  I 
forget  that  you  are  a  Protestant.  Nevertheless, 
arrange  a  meeting  with  him  at  once.  I  will  bring 
you  together.' 

I  trust  he  will  not  refuse  to  make  a  fitting 


ndeceive  yourself,  comrade.  Comminges 
never  yet  said,  I  was  wrong.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  strict  honor,  and  will  give  you  every  saUsfao- 
tion.' 

*'  Mergy  made  an  effort  to  suppress  hia  emotion 
and  assume  an  indifferent  air. 

*' '  Since  I  have  been  insulted,'  he  said, '  I  must 
have  satisfaction.  And  whatever  kind  may  be 
necessary,  I  shall  know  how  to  insist  upon  it.' 

*<  *  Well  spoken,  my  brave  friend ;  your  boldnesa 
pleases  me,  for  you  of  course  know  that  Comminges 
IS  one  of  our  best  swordsmen.  Par  ma  fat  f  he 
handles  his  blade  right  cunninglv.  He  took  lee- 
sons  at  Rome  of  Brambilla,  and  Petit-Jean  will 
fence  with  him  no  longer.'  And  whilst  speaking, 
Vaudreuil  attentively  watched  the  countenance  of 
Mergy,  who  was  pale,  but  from  anger  at  the  offence 
offered  him  rather  than  from  apprehension  of  its 
conseauences. 

*'  *  I  would  willingly  be  your  second  in  this  affair, 
but  I  take  the  sacrament  to-monrow,  and,  moreover, 
I  am  engaged  to  M.  de  Rheincy,  and  cannot  draw 
sword  againat  any  but  him.'* 

*'  *  I  fiiank  yoa,  sir.  If  neoeasary,  my  farolhflr 
will  second  me.' 

*  It  was  a  rale  with  the  raJMt  not  to  commence  a  new  ^ 
quarrel  so  long  as  there  was  an  old  one  to  terminate. 
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"VThe  eaptadn  is  perfectly  at  home  in  these 
tfiain.  Meanwhile,  I  will  hringf  Commingea  to 
apeak  with  yoq.' 

**  Mergy  bowed,  and  turning  to  th«  wall,  did  hia 
beat  to  oompoae  his  eonntenance  and  arrange  what 
he  should  say.  There  is  a  certain  grace  in  giving 
a  challenge,  which  habit  alone  bestows.  It  was 
oar  hew^s  first  affiiir,  and  hewas  a  little  embar- 
XMsed ;  he  was  less  afraid  of  a  sword-thrust  than 
of  saying  something  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  He 
had  just  succeeded  in  composing  a  firm  and  polite 
sentence,  when  Baron  de  Yaudreuil,  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  drove  it  out  of  his  head. 

***  You  desire  to  speak  to  me,  sir!'  said  Com- 
minges,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  with  an  imperti- 
nent politeness,  which  brought  an  angry  flush  upon 
Mergy^s  countenance. 

**  *  I  hold  myself  insulted  by  your  behavior,'  the 
young  Protestant  instantly  replied,  '  and  I  desire 
satisnction.' 

"  Yaudreuil  nodded  approvingly ;  Comminges 
drew  himself  up,  and  placing  his  band  on  his  hip, 
the  prescribed  posture  in  such  circumstances,  re- 
plied with  much  gravity : 

"  *  Yon  constitute  yourself  demander,  sir,  and,  as 
defendant,  I  have  the  choice  of  arms.' 

**  *  Name  those  you  prefer.' 

*' Comminges  reflected  for  an  instant.  'The^ 
estoc,'  be  at  last  said,  *  is  a  good  weapon,  but  it 
makes  ugly  wounds ;  and  at  our  age,'  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  '  one  is  not  anxious  to  appear  before 
one's  mistress  with  a  scarred  countenance.  The 
rapier  makes  a  small  hole,  but  it  is  enough.'  And 
he  again  smiled,  as  he  said,. '  I  choose  rapier  and 
dagger.' 

*'  *  Yery  good,'  said  Mergy,  and  he  took  a  step  to 
depart. 

*•  *  One  moment !'  cried  Yaudreuil ;  *  you  forget  the 
place  of  meeting.' 

'* '  The  court  uses  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,'  said  Com- 
minges ;  *  and  if  the  gentleman  has  no  particular 
preference—' 

•* '  The  Pr^-aux-Clercs— be  it  so.' 

'* '  As  to  the  time,  I  shall  not  be  up  before  eiffht 
o'clock,  for  reasons  of  my  own — you  understand — 
I  do  not  sleep  at  home  to-night,  and  cannot  be  at 
the  Pr^  before  nine.' 

"  *  Let  nine  be  the  hour.' 

^^Just  then  Mergy  perceived  the  Countess  de 
Turgis,  who  had  left  the  captain  in  conversation 
with  another  lady.  As  may  oe  supposed,  at  sight 
of  the  lovely  cause  of  this  ugly  aflfair,  our  hero  threw 
into  his  countenance  an  additional  amount  of  gravity 
and  feiflmed  indiflference. 

"  *  Of  late,'  said  Yaudreuil,  <  it  is  the  fashion  to 
fight  in  crimson  drawers.  If  you  have  none,  I  will 
send  you  a  pair.  They  look  clean,  and  do  not  show 
blood.  And  now,'  continued  the  Baron,  who  ap- 
peared quite  in  his  element,  '  nothing  remains  but 
to  fix  upon  your  seconds  and  tbirda.' 

** '  The  gentleman  is  a  new  comer  at  court,'  said 
Comminges,  '  and  perhaps  might  have  difliculty  in 
finding  a  third.  Out  of  consideration  for  him  I  will 
content  myself  with  a  second.' 

*'  With  some  difliculty,  Mergy  contracted  his  lips 
into  a  smile. 

*'  *  Impossible  to  be  more  courteous,'  said  the 
baron.  '  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  so  ao- 
oommodatin^  a  cavalier  as  M.  de  Conmiin^.' 

** '  Yoa  vnll  reonire  a  rapier  of  the  aame  length 
as  mine,'  resjimed  Comminires ;  *  I  can  recommend 
yoo  Laurent,  at  the  Golden  Sun,  Rue  de  la  F^ron- 
nerie ;  he  is  the  best  armorer  in  Paris.    Tell  him 


Sm  come  from  me,  and  he  will  treat  yon  weU.' 
Bving  thus  spoken,  he  turned  upon  hia  heel»  aadr 
rejoioM  the  group  he  had  lately  left. 

** '  I  congratulate  you,  M.  Bernard,'  said  Yau- 
dreuil ;  *  you  have  acquitted  yourself  admirably.  Ez» 
ceedingly  well,  indeed.  Comminges  is  not  accns- 
tomed  to  hear  himself  spoken  to  in  that  fashion. 
He  is  feared  like  fire,  especially  since  he  killed 
Canillac ;  for.  as  to  St.  Michel,  whom  he  killed  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  he  did  not  get  much  credit 
by  that.  St.  Michel  was  not  particularly  skilful, 
whilst  Canillac  had  already  slain  five  or  six  anta^ 
nists,  without  receiving  a  scratch.  He  had  studied 
at  I^aples  under  Borelli,  and  it  was  said  that  Lan- 
sac  had  bequeathed  him  the  secret  thrust  with  which 
he  did  so  much  harm.  To  be  sure,'  continued  the 
baron,  as  if  to  himself, '  Canillac  had  pillaged  the 
church  at  Auxerre,  and  trampled  on  the  consecrated 
wafers ;  no  wonder  he  was  punished.' 

*'  Mergy,  although  far  from  amused  by  this  con- 
versation, thought  himself  bound  to  continue  it,  lest 
a  suspicion  offensive  to  his  courage  should  occur  to 
Yaudreuil. 

"  *  Fortunately,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  pillaged  no 
church,  and  never  touched  a  consecrated  wafer  in 
my  life ;  so  I  have  a  risk  the  less  to  run.' 

" '  Another  caution.  When  you  crosa  swords 
with  Comminges,  beware  of  one  of  his  feints,  which 
cost  Captain  Tomaso  his  life.  He  cried  out  that 
the  point  of  bis  sword  was  broken.  Tomaso  in- 
stantly guarded  his  head,  expecting  a  cut ;  but  Com* 
minges-  sword  was  perfect  enough,  for  it  entered, 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  hilt,  Tomaso's  breast,  which 
he  had  exposed,  not  anticipating  a  thrust.  But  you 
fight  with  rapiers,  and  there  is  less  danger.' 

"  •  I  will  do  my  best.' 

** '  Ah !  one  thmg  more.  Chooee  a  dagger  with 
a  stron^r  basket-hilt ;  it  is  very  useful  to  parry.  I 
owe  this  scar  on  my  left  hand  to  having  gone  oat 
one  day  without  a  poniard.  Young  Tal&rd  and 
myself  had  a  quarrel,  and  for  want  of  a  dagger,  I 
nearly  lost  my  hand.' 

"  '  And  was  he  wounded  V  inquired  Mergy. 

*<  *  I  killed  him,  thanks  to  a  vow  I  made  to  St. 
Maurice,  my  patron.  Have  some  linen  and  lint 
about  you ;  it  can  do  no  harm.  One  is  not  always 
killed  outright.  You  will  do  well  also  to  have  your 
sword  placed  on  the  altar  during  mass.  But  yoa 
are  a  Protestant.  Yet  another  word.  Do  not  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  retreat ;  on  the  contrary, 
keep  him  moving ;  he  is  short-winded  ;  exhaust  his 
breath,  and,  when  yon  find  your  opportunity,  one 
good  thrust  in  the  breast  and  vour  man  ia  down.' 

*^  There  is  no  saying  how  long  the  baron  would 
have  continued  his  valuable  advice,  had  not  a  great 
sounding  of  horns  announced  that  the  king  wan 
about  to  take  horse.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
opened ;  and  his  majesty  and  the  qaeen-moth« 
made  their  appearance,  equipped  for  the  chase. 
Captain  George,  who  had  just  left  his  lady,  joined 
his  brother,  and  clapped  him  joyously  on  the  Moulder. 

"•By  the  mass!*  hecned,  •thou  art  a  lucky 
rogue!  Only  see  this  youngster,  with  his  eat^s 
muatache ;  he  has  but  to  show  himself,  and  all  the 
ladies  are  mad  after  him.  The  handsome  ooontean 
has  been  talking  about  yon  for  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Come,  good  courage !  During  the  hunt, 
keep  by  her  stirrup,  and  be  as  gallant  as  yon  can. 
But  what  the  devu  's  the  matter  with  yout  An 
yon  illt  You  make  as  long  a  face  as  a  preacher 
at  the  stake.    Morbieuf  cheer  up,  man !' 

"  •  I  have  no  great  fanev  to  hunt  to-day,'  said 
Bernard ;  •  and  I  would  rather '  _ 
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"  •  If  yt)u  do  not  hant,'  vvhispered  Yaudreoil, 
'  Comraiiiges  will  think  you  are  afraid.* 

**  *  I  am  ready/  said  Mergy,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  burning  brow,  and  resolved  to  wait  till 
after  the  hunt  to  inform  his  brother  of  his  adventure. 
*  What  disgrace,'  thought  he,  *  if  Madame  de  Tur- 
^8  susp'Hsted  me  of  fear;  if  she  supposed  that  (he 
idea  of  an  approaching  duel  prevented  my  enjoying 
the  chase.' " 

During  the  hunt,  Bernard  swerves  not  from  the 
fide  of  the  countess,  who  accords  him  various  marks 
of  favor,  and  finally  dismisses  Comminges,  who 
has  also  escorted  h^r,  and  has  a  teie-i-tete  ride 
with  her  njw  admirer.  She  well  knows  that  a 
duel  is  in  the  wind,  and  dreads  it,  for  Mergy's 
sake.  Hopeless  of  his  escape  with  life  from  the 
projected  combat,  she  tries  at  least  to  save  his  soul, 
and  makes  a  bold  attempt  at  his  conversion.  But 
on  that  head  he  is  deaf  even  to  her  voice.  Baffled, 
•he  essiys  a  compromise. 

*' '  You  heretics  have  no  faith  in  relics?'  said 
Madame  de  Turgis. 

"Bernard  smiled. 

"  *  And  you  think  yourselves  defiled  by  touching 
them  f  she  continued.  *  You  would  not  carry  one, 
as  we  Roman  Catholics  are  wont  to  doV 

"  *  We  hold  the  custom  useless,  to  say  the 
least.' 

'*  *  Listen.  A  cousin  of  mine  once  attached  a 
relic  to  his  hound's  neck,  and  at  twelve  paces  fired 
at  the  dog  an  arquebuse  charged  with  slugs.' 

"  *  And  the  dog  was  killed  ?' 

"  *  Not  touched.' 

**  *  Wonderful !  I  would  fain  possess  such  a 
relic' 

"  *  Indeed? — and  you  would  carry  it?" 

"  *  Undoubtedly — since  the  relic  saved  the  dog. 
It  would  of  course But  stay,  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  heretic  is  as  good  as  a  Catholic's  dog  ?' 

*'  Without  listening  to  him,  Madame  de  Turgis 
hastily  unbattoned  the  top  of  her  closely  fitting 
habit,  and  todk  from  her  bosom  a  little  gold  box, 
very  flat,  suspended  by  a  black  ribbon.  *  Here,' 
she  said — *  you  pnimised  to  wear  it.  You  shall 
return  it  to  me  one  day.' 

"'Certainly.     If  I  am  able.' 

"  *  But  you  will  take  care  of  it?  No  sacrilege ! 
You  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  it !  * 

"  '  I  have  received  it/rom  you,  madam.' 

"  She  gave  him  the  relic,  and  he  hung  it  round 
his  neck. 

•*  *  A  Catholic  would  have  thanked  the  hand  that 
bestowed  the  holy  talisman.' 

"  Morgy  seized  her  hand,  and  tried  to  raise  it  to 
his  lips. 

"*No,  no!  it  is  too  late.' 

"  *  Say  not  so !  Remember,  I  may  never  again 
have  such  fortune.' 

".'Take  off  my  glove,'  said  the  lady.  Whilst 
obeying,  Margfy  thought  he  felt  a  slight  pressure. 
He  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  on  the  white  and 
beautiful  hand." 

Frank  and  free  were  the  dames  of  the  ninth 
Charles*  court.  Faithless  in  the  virtues  of  the 
relic,  faverishly  excited  by  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  by  the  preference  the  countess  has  shown 
him,  wliich  his  ^iven  life  a  tenfold  value  in  his 
eves,  Mergv  passes  an  agitated  and  sleepless  night. 
When  the  Liuvre  clock  strikes  eight,  his  brother 
enters  his  apartmint,  hrin^infif  the  necessary  weap- 
ons, and  vainly  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  sadness 
aod  anxiety.    Bernard  examines  the  sword  and 


dagger,  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Liuno  of 
Toledo." 

"  *  With  such  good  arms,'  he  said, '  I  ehal]  sure- 
ly be  able  to  tlefend  myself.'  Then  showing'  the 
relic  given  him  by  Madame  de  Turgis,  and  which 
he  wore  concealed  in  his  bosom,  '  Here  too,'  he 
added  with  a  smile,  Ms  a  talisman  belter  than 
coat  of  mail  against  a  sword-thrust.' 

"  *  Whence  have  you  the  bauble  ?' 

"  *  Guess.'  And  the  vanity  of  appearing  fa- 
vored by  the  fair,  made  him  for  a  inoment  for- 
get both  Comminees  and  the  duelling  sword  that 
lay  naked  before  him. 

"  *  I  would  wager  that  crazy  countess  gave  it  to 
you  !     May  the  devil  confound  her  and  her  box!' 

"  '  It  is  a  relic  for  protection  in  to-day's  en- 
counter.' 

**  *  She  had  better  have  worn  her  gloves,  instead 
of  parading  her  fine  white  fingers.' 

**  *  God  preserve  me,'  cried  Mergy,  blushing 
deeply,  *  from  believing  in  Papist  relics.  But  if  I 
fall  to-day,  I  would  have  her  know  that  I  died 
with  this  upon  my  heart.' 

"'Folly!'  cried  the  captain,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

•"  Here  is  a  letter  for  my  mother,'  said  Mergy, 
his  voice  slightly  tremulous.  George  took  it  with- 
out a  word,  and  approaching  the  table,  opened  a 
small  Bible,  and  seemed  busy  reading  whilst  his 
brother  completed  his  toilet.  On  the  first  page 
that  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  he  read  these  words 
in  his  mother's  handwriting ;  *  1st  May,  l^A9,  my 
son  Bernard  was  born.  Lord,  conduct  him  in  thy 
ways!  Lord  shield  bin  from  all  harm  !'  George 
bit  his  lip  violently,  and  threw  down  the  book. 
Bernard  observed  the  gesture,  and  imagining  that 
some  impious  thought  had  come  into  his  brother's 
head,  he  gravely  took  up  the  Bible,  put  it  in  an  em- 
broidered case,  and  locked  it  in  a  drawer,  with  every 
mark  of  great  respect. 

"  *  It  is  my  mother's  Bible,'  he  said. 

"  The  captain  paced  the  apartment,  but  made  no 
reply." 

According  to  the  established  rule  in  such  cases 
— a  rule  laid  down  for  the  especial  behoof,  benefit, 
and  accommodation  of  romance  writers — the  hero 
of  a  hundred  duels  falls  by  the  maiden  sword  of  the 
tyro,  who  escapes  with  a  slight  wound.     So  signal 
a  triumph  makes  the  reputation  of  Mergy.     Hia 
wound  healed,  and  all  danger  of  persecution  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Comminges  at  an  end,  he  reap- 
pears at  court,  and  finds  that  he  has  in  some  sort 
inherited  the  respect  and   consideration    formerly 
shown  to  his  defunct  rival.     The  politeness  of  the 
raffinh  is  as  overpowering  as  their  envy  is  ill  con- 
cealed ;  and,  as  to  the  ladies,  in  those  days  the 
character  of  a  successful  duellist  was  a  sure  pass- 
port to  their  favor.     The  raw  provincial,  so  lately 
unheeded,  has  but  to  throw  his  handkerchief,  now 
that  he  has  dabbled  it  in  blood.  Butthp  only  one  of 
these  sanguinary  sultanas  on  whom  Mergy  bestows 
a  thought,  is  not  to  be  found.     In  vain  does  he 
seek,  in  the  crowd  of  beauties  who  court  his  pa^^' 
the  pale  cheek,  blue  eyes,  and  raven  hair  of  Mad- 
ame de  Turgis.     Soon  after  the  duel,  she  had  left 
Pari?  for  one  of  her  country  seats,  a  departure  at- 
tributed by  the  charitable  to  grief  at  the  dpalh  of 
Comminges.     Mergy  knows  better.     Whilst  M 
up  with  his  wound,  and  concealed  in  the  house  of 
an  old  woman,  half  doctress,  half  sorceress,  he  de- 
tected a  masked  lady,  whom  ho  recognized  as  1^ 

1  Turgis,  performing  for  his  cure/^iih  the      *" 
^        *•    '  *^  ®     Digitized  by  Vj 
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mee  of  tlie  witeli,  certain  mjsterioiis  ineantstions. 
They  had  proeared  ComreiBgee*  sword,  and  rabbed 
it  with  sooTpion  oil,  ''the  Bovereiga^st  thing  on 
earth"  to  head  the  wound  the  weapon  ^ad  inflicted. 
And  there  was  also  a  melting  of  a  wax  figure,  in- 
tended as  a  love  charm ;  and  from  all  that  passed, 
Bernard  could  not  doabt  that  the  countess  had  set 
her  affections  on  him.  So  he  waits  patiently,  and 
one  morning,  whOst  his  brother  is  reading  the 
**  Vie  tr^horrifique  de  Pantagruel,"  and  he  him- 
aelf  is  taking  a  guitar  lesson  from  the  Signor 
Uberto  Vinibella,  a  wrinkled  duenna  brings  hmi  a 
scented  note,  closed  with  gold  thread,  and  a  large 
green  seal,  bearing  a  Cupid  with  finger  on  lips,  and 
Uke  Spanish  word,  CaUad^  enjoining  silence. 

The  best  picture  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew we  have  read  in  a  book  of  fiction,  is  gi^'pn  by 
M.  M^rim^e,  in  small  compass  and  without  unne- 
oessary  horrors.  Less  than  an  hour  before  its 
commencement,  the  countess  informs  her  lover  of 
the  fate  reserved  for  him  and  all  of  his  faith.  She 
urges  and  implores  him  to  abjure  his  heresv ;  he 
flt^fastly  refuses — and  she,  her  bve  redoubled  by 
his  courageous  constancy,  conceals  him  from  the 
assassins.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  he  escapes 
from  Paris,  and  makes  his  way  to  La  RochcUe,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  persecuted  Protestants.  On 
the  road  he  falls  in  with  another  refugee,  the 
lanzknechl  Captain  Dietrich  Ilomstein,  similarly 
disguised  and  bound  to  the  same  place.  There  is 
an  excellent  scene  at  a  country  inn,  where  four 
roffians,  their  hands  reeking  with  Protestant  blood, 
compel  the  false  Franciscans  to  baptize  a  pair  of 
pallets  by  the  names  of  carp  and  perch,  that  they 
may  not  sin  by  eating  fowl  on  Friday.  Mergy  at 
last  loses  patience,  and  breaks  a  bottle  over  one 
cf  their  heads ;  and  a  fight  ensues,  in  which  the 
bandits  are  worsted.  The  two  Huguenots  reach 
La  Rochelie,  which  is  soon  afterwards  besieged  by 
the  king's  troops.  In  a  sortie,  Bernard  forms  an 
ambuscade,  into  which  his  brother  unfortunately 
falls,  and  receives  a  mortal  wound.  Taken  into 
La  Rochelie,  he  is  laid  upon  a  bed  to  die ;  and,  re- 
fusing the  spiritual  assistance  of  Catholic  priest  and 
Protestant  minister,  he  accelerates  his  death  by  a 
draught  from  Homstein's  wine  flask,  and  strives  to 
comfort  Bernard,  who  is  frantic  with  remorse. 

**  He  again  closed  his  eyes,  but  soon  reopened 
them  and  said  to  Mergy  :  '  Madame  de  Turgis  bade 
me  assure  you  of  her  love.*  He  smiled  gently. 
These  were  his  last  words.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  died,  without  appearing  to  suffer  much. 
A  few  minutes  later  Seville  expired  in  the  arms  of 
the  monk,  who  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  air  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  angels 
who  received  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  whilst  sub- 
terraneous demons  responded  with  a  yell  of  tri- 
umph as  they  bore  away  the  spiritual  part  of  Cap- 
tain George." 

**  It  is  to  be  seen  in  any  history  of  France,  how 
La  None  left  La  Rochelie,  disgusted  with  cifil 
wars  and  tormented  by  his  conscience,  which  re- 

Cohed  him  for  bearing  arms  against  his  king ; 
the  Catholic  army  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
nege,  and  how  the  fourth  peace  was  made,  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  Charies  IX. 

*'  Did  Mergy  console  himself?  Did  Diana  take 
another  lover  1  I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
Teader,  who  thus  will  end  the  romance  to  his  own 
liking." 

By  his  countrymen,  M.  M^rim^e's  short  tales 
were  the  most  esteemed  of  his  writings.    He  pro- 
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duces  them  at  intervals  mocb  too  lon^  to  please  the 
editor  and  readers  of  the  periodica]  m  which  ther 
have  for  some  time  appeared — the  able  and  exci^ 
lent  Retme  de$  Deux  Mondes,  Once  in  eighteoi 
months,  or  two  years,  he  throvrs  a  few  pages  to 
the  public,  which,  like  a  starved  bound  to  whom  a 
scanty  meal  is  tossed,  snaps  eagerly  at  the  gift 
whilst  growling  at  the  niggardliness  of  the  giver : 
and  the  publisher  of  the  Hevue  knows  that  he  may 
safely  print  an  extra  thousand  copies  of  a  numbor 
containing  a  novel  by  Prosper  M^rim^.  Now  and 
then  M.  M^rim^  comes  out  with  a  criticism  of  a 
foreign  book.  His  last  was  a  review  of  *'  Crete's 
Greece,"  and  he  has  also  written  a  paper  on  **Bor- 
row*s  Spanish  Rambles."  A  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion and  extensive  travel,  he  is  thoroughly  master  c^ 
many  languages,  and,  writing  about  foreign  coun- 
tries and  people,  steers  clear  of  the  absurd  blunders 
into  which  some  of  his  contemporaries,  of  respecta- 
ble talents  and  attainments,  not  unfrequently  fall. 
His  English  officer  and  lady  in  Colomba  are  excel- 
lent ;  very  different  from  the  absurd  caricatures  of 
Englishmen  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  Freneh 
r.ovels.  He  is  equallv  truthful  in  his  Spanish 
characters.  A  great  lover  of  thin^  Spanish,  he 
has  frequently  visited,  and  still  visits,  the  Penin- 
sula. In  1831  he  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris ^ 
three  charming  letters  from  Madrid.  The  action 
of  most  of  his  tales  passes  in  Spain  or  Corsica,  or 
the  south  of  France,  althouffh  he  now  and  then 
dashes  at  Parisian  society.  With  this  he  has  un- 
questionably had  ample  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted, for  he  is  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best 
circles  of  the  French  capital.  Still  we  must  hope 
there  is  some  flaw  in  the  glasses  through  which  ne 
has  observed  the  gav  worW  of  Paris.  The  "  Vase 
Etrusque"  is  one  of  his  sketches  of  modem  French 
life,  in  the  style  of  the  **  Double  M^prise,"  but 
better.  It  is  a  roost  amusing  and  spirited  tale,  but 
unnecessarily  immoral.  Had  the  heroine  been  vir- 
tuous, the  interest  of  the  story  would  in  no  way 
have  suffered,  so  far  as  we  can  see;  and  that 
which  attaches  to  her,  as  a  charming  and  unhappy 
woman,  would  have  been  augmented.  This  opin- 
ion, however,  would  be  scoffed  at  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  set  down  as  a  piece  of  English 
prudery.  And  perhaps,  instead  of  grumbling  at 
M.  Mdrim^e  for  making  the  Countess  Mathilde  the 
mistress  of  Saint  Clair — which  nothing  compelled 
him  to  do— we  ought  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
his  moderation  in  contenting  himself  with  a  quiet 
intrigue  between  unmarried  persons,  instead  of  fa- 
voring us  with  a  flagrant  case  of  adultery,  as  in  the 
'*  Double  M^prise,"  or  initiating  us  into  the  very 
profane  mysteries  of  operatic  figurantes^  as  in 
"Arsons  Guillot."  Even  in  France,  where  he  is 
so  grreatly  and  justly  admired,  this  last  tale  was  se- 
verely censured,  as  bringing  before  the  public  eye 
phases  of  society  that  ill  b^r  the  light.  Fidelity 
to  life  in  his  scenes  and  characters  is  a  high  Quality 
in  an  author,  and  one  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  M.  M^rim^e ;  but  he  has  been  sometimes  too 
bold  and  cynical  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his 
subjects.  "La  Partie  de  Tru>4rac,'^  and  '^L'En- 
lioement  de  la  Bedouie,*^  are  amongst  his  happiest 
efforts.  Both  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 
terse  and  vigorous  style.  We  have  been  prodigal 
of  extracts  from  "  Charies  IX."— for  it  is  a  great 
favorite  of  ours— and,  although  well  kn6wn  and 
much  esteemed  by  all  habitual  readers  of  French 
novels,  it  is  hitherto,  we  believe,  untranslated  into 
Engliah.    But  we  shall  .tiU.m^^,^^|,^^g|^ 
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TBS  STOUCOVO  OF  TRB  REDOUBT. 


'*  I  rejoined  the  re^ment  on  the  evening  of  the 
4di  September.  I  found  the  colonel  at  the  bivouac. 
At  first  he  received  roe  rather  roughly ;  but  after 
leading  General  B. 'a  letter  of  recommendation,  he 
changed  his  manner,  and  spoke  a  few  obliging 
words.  He  presented  me  to  my  captain,  who  had 
jnst  retamed  from  a  reconnoissance.  This  cap- 
lain,  whom  I  had  little  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with,  was  a  tall  dark  man,  of  hard  and 
nmulsive  physiognomy.  He  had  been  a  private 
soldier,  and  won  his  cross  and  his  epaulets  on  the 
battle-field.  His  voice,  hoarse  and  weak,  contrast- 
ed strangely  with  his  gigantic  stature.  They  told 
me  he  was  indebted  for  this  singular  voice  to  a 
bullet  that  had  passed  completely  through  his  body 
at  Jena. 

**  On  hearing  that  I  came  from  the  school  at 
Fontainbleao,  he  made  a  wry  face,  and  said, '  My 

lieutenant  died  yesterday.' 1  understood  that  he 

meant  to  say,  *  You  are  to  replace  him,  and  you 
are  not  able.'  A  sharp  word  rose  to  my  lips,  but  I 
repressed  it. 

**  The  moon  rose  behind  the  redoubt  of  Cheveri- 
ao,  situate  at  twice  cannon-shot  from  our  bivouac. 
She  was  large  and  red,  as  is  common  at  her  rising ; 
bat  that  night  she  seemed  to  me  of  extraordinary 
size.  For  an  instant  the  black  outhne  of  the 
redoubt  stood  out  against  the  moon's  brilliant  disc, 
resembling  the  cone  of  a  volcano  at  the  moment  of 
an  eruption. 

"  An  old  soldier,  who  stood  near  me,  noticed  the 
•color  of  the  moon.  'She  is  very  red,'  he  said; 
"t  is  a  sign  that  yon  famous  redoubt  will  cost  us 
dear.'  I  was  always  superstitious  and  this  augury, 
just  at  that  moment,  affected  me.  I  lay  down,  but 
muld  not  sleep ;  I  got  up  and  walked  for  some 
time,  gazing  at  the  immense  line  of  fires  covering 
the  heights  beyond  the  village  of  Cheverino. 

*^  When  I  deemed  my  blood  sufficiently  cooled  by 
the  fresh  night  air,  I  returned  to  the  fire,  wrapped 
myself  carefully  in  my  cloak,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
hoping  not  to  reopen  them  till  daylight.  But  sleep 
shunned  me.  Insensibly  my  thoughts  took  a 
ffloomy  turn.  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  had  not  one 
mend  amongst  the  hundred  thousand  men  covering 
that  plain.  If  I  were  wounded,  I  should  be  in  an 
hospital,  carelessly  treated  by  ignorant  surgeons. 
All  that  I  had  heajd  of  surgical  operations  returned 
to  my  memory.  My  heart  beat  violently ;  and 
mechanically  1  arranged,  as  a  species  of  cuirass, 
the  handkerchief  and  portfolio  that  I  carried  in  the 
breast  of  my  uniform.  I  was  overwhelmed  by 
fatigue,  and  continually  fell  into  a  dose,  but  as 
often  as  I  did  so,  some  sinister  idea  awoke  me  with 
a  start.  Fatigue,  however,  at  last  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  I  was  fast  asleep  when  the  revetUi 
sounded.  We  formed  up,  the  roll  was  called,  then 
arms  were  piled,  and  according  to  all  appearance 
<lhe  day  was  to  pass  quietly. 

'*  Towards  three  o'clock  an  aid-de-camp  arrived 
with  an  order.  We  resumed  our  arms ;  our  skir- 
mishers spread  themselves  over  the  plain  ;  we  fol- 
4owed  slowly ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  we  saw  the 
Russian  pickets  withdraw  to  the  redoubt.  A  bat- 
tery of  artillery  took  post  on  our  right  hand, 
another  on  our  left,  but  both  considerably  in  ad- 
vance. They  opened  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the 
«nemv,  who  replied  with  energy,  and  soon  the 
redoubt  of  Cheverino  disappeared  behind  a  cloud 
«f  smoke. 

'*Our  regiment  was  almost  protected  from  the 


Russian  fire  by  a  ridge.  Tbmr  bunets,  which  n! 
dom  came  in  our  direction — for  they  preferred  aiia- 
ing  them  at  the  artillery — passed  over  our  heads, 
or  at  most  sent  earth  and  pebbles  in  our  faces. 

"  When  we  had  received  the  order  to  advance, 
my  captain  looked  at  me  with  an  attention  which 
made  me  pass  my  hand  two  or  three  times  over  my 
young  mustache,  in  the  most  cavalier  manner  I 
could  assume.  I  felt  no  iear,  save  that  of  being 
thought  to  feel  it.  These  harmless  cannon-balls 
contributed  to  maintain  me  in  my  heroic  cahnness. 
My  vanity  told  me  that  I  ran  a  real  danger,  since  I 
was  under  fire  of  a  battery.  I  was  enchanted  to 
feel  myself  so  much  at  my  case,  and  I  thought  with 
what  pleasure  I  should  narrate  the  capture  of  the 
redoubt  of  Cheverino  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mid» 
ame  de  B ,  Rue  de  Provence. 

**  The  colonel  passed  along  the  front  of  onr  com* 
pany  and  spoke  to  me.  *  Well!'  he  said,  *yoo 
will  see  sharp  work  for  your  first  affair.' 

"  I  smiled  most  martially,  and  brushed  my  coat- 
sleeve,  on  which  a  ball,  fallen  about  thirty  paces 
from  me,  had  sent  a  little  dust. 

"  It  seems  the  Russians  perceived  how  small  wai 
the  effect  of  their  round  shot,  for  they  replaced 
them  by  shells,  which  could  reach  us  better  in  the 
hollow  where  we  were  posted.  A  tolerably  large 
fragment  of  one  of  these  knocked  oflT  my  shako  and 
killed  a  man  beside  me. 

*'  *  I  congratulate  you.'  said  the  captain,  as  I 

ficked  up  my  shako.  *  You  are  safe  for  to-day.' 
knew  the  military  superatition  which  holds  the 
maxim  Non  Ins  in  idem  to  be  as  applicable  on  a 
battle-field  as  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  proudly  re- 
placed my  shako  on  my  head.  *  An  unceremooi* 
ous  way  of  making  people  bow,'  said  I,  as  gaylyas 
I  could.  Under  the  ciroumstances,  this  poor  joke 
appeared  excellent.  '  I  con^nratulate  you,'  repeated 
the  captain  ;  *  you  will  not  be  hit  again,  and  to-nigfat 
you  will  command  a  company,  for  I  feel  that  mv 
turn  is  coming.  Every  time  I  have  been  wounded, 
the  officer  near  me  has  received  a  spent  ball,  and,' 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  and  almost  ashamed,  *  all 
their  names  began  with  a  P.* 

*'  I  affected  to  laugh  at  such  superetitions.  Many 
woiild  have  done  as  I  did — many  would  have  been 
struck,  as  I  was,  by  these  prophetic  words.  Asa 
raw  recruit  I  underetood  that  I  must  keep  my  feeK 
ings  to  myself,  and  always  appear  coldly  intrepid. 

"After  half  an  hour  the  Russian  fire  sensibly 
slackened  ;  then  we  emerged  from  our  cover  to 
mareh  against  the  redoubt.  Our  regiment  was 
composed  of  three  battalions.  The  second  was 
charged  to  take  the  redoubt  in  flank  on  the  side  of 
the  gorge ;  the  two  othere  were  to  deliver  the  as* 
sault.    1  was  in  the  third  battalion. 

"  On  appearing  from  behind  the  sort  of  ridge  that 
had  protected  us,  we  were  received  by  several  voK 
leys  of  musketry,  which  did  little  harm  in  onr  nnks. 
The  whistling  of  the  bullets  surprised  me :  I  turned 
my  head  several  times,  thus  incurring  the  jokes  of 
my  comrades,  to  whom  the  noise  was  more  familiar. 
*A11  things  considered,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  a  battto 
is  not  such  a  terrible  thing.' 

"  We  advanced  at  a  storming  pace,  preceded  by 
skirmishere.  Suddenly  the  Russians  ^  gave  three 
hurras,  very  distinct  ones,  and  then  remained  silent 
and  without  firing.  *  I  don't  like  that  silence,'  said 
my  captain.  *  It  bodes  us  little  good.'  I  thoogW 
our  soldiere  rather  too  noisy,  and  I  could  not  helo 
internally  comparing  the  tumultuous  clamor  with 
the  imposing  stillness  of  the  enemy. 

"  We  rapidly  attained  the  foot  of  the  rBdooM; 
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the  paCatdes  had  been  broken,  and  the  earth 
ploughed  by  onr  cannonade.  With  shouts  of 
*Vive  PEmpereur**  louder  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  fellows  who  had  already  shouted  so 
much,  our  soldiers  dashed  over  the  ruins. 

**  I  looked  up,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  spec- 
tacle I  beheld.  The  great  mass  of  smoke  had 
arisen,  and  hung  suspended  like  a  canopy  twenty 
feet  above  the  redoubt.  Through  a  gray  mist  were 
seen  the  Russian  grenadiers,  erect  behind  their  half- 
demolbhed  parapet,  with  levelled  arms,  and  mo- 
tionless as  statues.  I  think  I  still  see  each  individ- 
ual soldier,  his  lefl  eye  riveted  on  us,  the  right  one 
hidden  by  his  musket.  In  an  embrasure,  a  few  feet 
from  us,  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted  fuse  in  his 
hand. 

*'  I  shuddered,  and  thought  my  last  hour  was 
come.  *  The  dance  is  going  to  begin,'  cried  my 
captain.  <  Good-night.'  They  Were  the  last  words 
I  heard  him  utter. 

'*  The  roll  of  drums  resounded  in  the  redoubt. 
I  saw  the  musket  muzzles  sink.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
and  heard  a  frightful  noise,  followed  by  cries  and 
groans.  I  opened  my  eyes  surprised  to  find  my- 
self still  alive.  The  redoubt  was  again  enveloped 
in  smoke.  Dead  and  wounded  men  lay  all  around 
me.  My  captain  was  stretched  at  my  feet;  his 
head  had  been  smashed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  I 
was  covered  with  his  blood  and  brains.  Of  the 
whole  company,  only  six  men  and  myself  were  on 
their  legs. 

**  A  moment  of  stupefaction  followed  this  carnage. 
Then  the  colonel,  putting  his  hat  on  the  point  of 
his  sword,  ascended  the  parapet,  crying  '  Vive  VEmr 
pcrtur!^  He  was  instantly  follow^  by  all  the 
survivors.  I  have  no  clear  recollection  of  what 
then  occurred.  We  entered  the  redoubt,  I  know 
not  how.  They  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  middle 
of  a  smoke  so  dense  that  they  could  not  see  each 
other.  I  believe  I  fought  too,  for  my  sabre  was 
all  blood 7.  At  last  I  heard  a  shout  of  victory,  and, 
the  smoke  diminishing,  I  saw  the  redoubt  com- 
pletely covered  with  blood  and  dead  bodies.  About 
two  hundred  men  in  French  uniform  stood  in  a 
group,  without  military  order,  some  loading  their 
muskets,  others  wiping  their  bayonets.  Eleven 
Russian  prisoners  were  with  them. 

*'  Our  colonel  lay  bleeding  on  a  broken  tumbril. 
Several  soldiers  were  attending  to  him  as  I  drew 
near.  '  Where  is  the  senior  captain  V  said  he  to 
a  sergeant.  The  sergeant  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  a  most  expressive  manner.  'And  the  senior 
lieutenant!'  *■  Here  is  Moimeur^  who  joined  yes- 
terday,' replied  the  sergeant,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
tone.  The  colonel  smiled  bitterly.  *You  com- 
mand in  chief,  sir,'  he  said  to  me ;  *  make  haste  to 
fortify  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  with  those  carts, 
for  the  enemy  is  in  force ;  but  General  C.  will  send 
you  a  support.' — *  Colonel,'  said  1, '  you  are  badly 


wounded.' — 'JToii/iv,  man  dwr^  but  the  vedoobt  is 
taken.'  " 

**  Carmen,"  M.  M^rim^'s  latest  production, 
appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the  Revue  det 
Deux  MondeSj  which  appears  to  have  got  the  mo- 
nopoly of  his  pen,  as  it  has  of  many  of  the  clever- 
est pens  in  Prance.  "  Carmen"  is  a  graceful  and 
animated  sketch,  in  style  as  brilliant  as  anything 
by  the  same  author — in  the  character  of  its  inci- 
dents less  strikingly  original  than  some  of  his  other 
talcs.  It  is  a  story  of  Spanish  life,  not  in  citiee 
and  palaces,  in  court  or  camp,  but  in  the  barranca 
and  the  forest,  the  cypsy  suburb  qf  Seville,  the 
woodland  bivouac  and  smuggler's  lair.  Carmen  is 
*  fi^ypsy*  *  sort  of  Spanish  Esmeralda,  but  without 
the  good  qualities  of  Hugo's  charming  creation. 
She  has  no  IVjali ;  she  is  fickle  and  mercenary,  the 
companion  of  robbers,  the  instigator  of  murder. 
She  inveigles  a  young  soldier  from  his  duty,  leads 
him  into  crime,  deceives  and  betrays  him,  and 
finally  meeu  her  death  at  his  hand.  M  M^rim^e 
has  been  much  in  Spain,  and — unlike  some  of  his 
countrymen,  who  apparently  go  thither  with  the 
sole  view  of  spying  out  the  mS[ednes8  of  the  land 
and  making  odious  comparisons,  and  who,  in  their 
excess  of  patriotic  egotism,  prefer  Versailles  to  the 
Alhambra,  and  the  Bal  Mabille  to  a  village  fan- 
dango — he  has  a  vivid  perception  of  the  picturesque 
and  characteristic,  of  the  coukur  locak,  to  use  the 
French  term,  whether  in  men  or  manners,  scenery 
or  costume,  and  he  embodies  his  impressions  in 
pointed  and  sparkling  phrase.  As  an  antiquarian 
and  linguist,  he  unites  qualities  precious  for  the  due 
appreciation  of  Spain.  Well  versed  in  the  Castil- 
ian,  he  also  displays  a  familiarity  with  the  Canta- 
brian  tongue — that  strange  and  difficult  Vascuense 
which  the  Evil  One  himself,  according  to  a  provin- 
cial proverb,  spent  seven  years  of  fruitless  labor  in 
endeavoring  to  acquire.  And  he  patters  Romani, 
the  mysterious  jargon  of  the  gitanos,  in  a  style  no 
way  inferior — so  far  as  we  can  discover — to  Bible 
Borrow  himself.  That  gentleman,  by  the  bye, 
when  next  he  goes  a  missionary ing,  would  find 
M.  M^rim^e  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  and  the  joint 
narrative  of  their  adventures  would  doubtless  be  in 
the  highest  degree  curious.  The  grave  earnestness 
of  the  Briton  would  contrast  curiously  with  the 
lively,  half-scoffing  tone  of  the  witty  and  learned 
Frenchman.  Indeed,  there  would  he  danger  of 
persons  of  such  opposite  chafacter  falling  out  upon 
the  road,  and  fighting  a  mortal  duel,  witli  the  King 
of  the  gypsies  for  bottle-holder.  The  proverbial 
jealousy  between  persons  of  the  same  trade  might 
prove  another  motive  of  strife.  Both  are  dealers 
m  the  romantic.  And  '*  Carmen,"  related  as  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author  during  an  archae- 
ological tour  in  Andalusia  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
is  as  graphic  and  fascinating  as  any  chapter  of  the 
great  tract-monger's  remarkable  wanderings. 


From  the  Exftminer. 
O'CONNELL. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  death  of  O'Con- 
nell  would  have  had  mighty  consequences ;  it  has 
DOW  none.  It  does  not  arrest  any  great  cause ;  it 
does  not  loose  any  important  restraints;  it  does 
not  deliver  a  government  from  a  dreaded  enemy  or 
a  dangerous  ally  ;  it  does  not  give  up  a  peonle  to 
confusion  or  to  misguidance.  None  ask,  "  What 
are  we  to  do  without  himt"  He  is  deplored  by 
millions,  but  thsir  mourning  for  liim  will  be  on- 


mixed  with  concern  for  any  one  practical  object 
dependent  on  his  exertions.  His  name  fills  the 
world,  but  what  has  he  left  behind  him  to  attest 
designs  proportionate  to  his  fame  and  his  powers  ? 
Nothing  but  the  repeal  bubble.  His  legacy  to  his 
country  is  a  dream. 

O'Connell  has  been  a  man  of  one  great  aet^ 
Catholic  emancipation.    From  the  passing  of  the 

I  relief  bill,  all  is  barrenness  in  his  career,  except 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  influence.  He  brought 
the  Catholics  into  parliament,  and  he  did  nothing 

,  with  Uiem  for  their  country's  good  when  they  were 
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there.  He  proposed  no  measares  of  improvement 
for  Ireland;  he  was  not  e?en  very  strequous  in 
opposing  mischievoas  legislation,  and  the  best  exer- 
tions against  the  coercion  bills  were  not  his.  No 
roan  ever  cried  to  Hercules  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence and  perseverance,  but  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  was  not  amongst  his  habits.  In  the 
legislature  he  did  nothing  for  Ireland  but  declaim ; 
he  was  not  the  author  of  any  remedial  measures. 
If  he  had  any  in  his  mind,  he  reserved  them  for 
the  College  Ureen  Parliament. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  O'Connell  was  a  sin- 
cere patriot  as  regarded  Ireland.  He  loved  his 
countrv,  and  he  loved  not  England ;  but  in  legisla- 
tion for  England,  which  he  loved  not,  he  was 
almost  uniformly  the  ally,  and  the  very  effective 
ally,  of  the  English  reformers,  while  for  Ireland 
he  made  no  similar  exertions.  He  was  the  first 
to  coonsel  the  abandonment  of  the  appropriation 
question,  and  was  never  amongst  the  foremost 
assailants  of  the  great  grievance  of  his  country — 
the  church  establishment  of  another  faiith.  From 
the  attainment  of  emancipation,  0*ConneIl  confined 
himself  mainly  to  the  proposal  of  the  impossible. 
He  organized,  drilled,  and  disciplined  for  repeal, 
and  repeal  only,  and  by  the  mural  force  only  by 
which  It  was  unattainable. 

Amongst  his  services  we  have  always  rated  as 
most  valuable,  his  weaning  the  Irish  from  violence, 
and  teaching  them  reliance  on  the  moral  force. 
But  the  lesson,  though  good  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
incomplete,  for  in  teaching  reliance  on  the  moral 
force,  he  set  the  example  of  using  very  immoral 
weapons.  He  wanted  respect  for  truth,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  falsehood  whenever  it  suited  his  views 
or  passions.  His  representations  were  shaped, 
without  any  regard  to  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
moment ;  and  as  purposes  changed,  so  they  varied, 
and  men  were  black  and  white,  and  white  and 
black  ;  base,  bloody,  and  brutal,  or  very  angels  of 
goodness,  over  and  over  again.  If,  in  teaching 
reliance  on  the  moral  force,  O^Connell  had  taught 
the  Irish  the  much  wanted  lesson  that  to  the  moral 
force  truth  is  the  first  and  last  essential,  the  alpha 
and  omega,  he  would  have  been  a  benefactor  indeed. 
But  he  was  too  well  pleased  to  be  a  demagogue  to 
be  a  regenerator,  and  accordingly  he  had  the  vices 
of  a  demagogue ;  but  no  demagogue  of  the  same 
giant  proportions  had  ever  less  of  them.  He  was 
chargeable  with  omitting  many  opportunities  of 
good,  but  the  mischief  in  his  power  which  he  did 
not  do  also  was  of  vast  range.  Considering  his 
potency,  he  did  not  presume  on  it,  and  there  were 
periods  when  he  acted  with  the  greatest  modera- 
tion and  upon  the  most  reasonable  views.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  Jiowever,  that,  though  sometimes  he 
hazarded  his  popularity  for  very  judicious  party 
considerations,  he  never  ran  the  same  risks  for 
purely  moral  objects.  He  denounced  assassination 
indeed,  in  which  he  was  sure  to  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  we  do  not 
remember  his  ever  venturing  to  proclaim  unpopu- 
lar truths,  or  to  expose  popular  delusions  and  van- 
ities. He  dealt  profusely  in  national  flattery.  This 
was,  doubtless,  very  much  a  vice  incidental  to  his 
false  position,  living  as  he  did  from  hand  to  mouth 
upon  popularity,  lie  had  given  up  all  to  his  coun- 
try, unfortunately  not  excepting  his  candor.  It 
was  a  great  fault  of  the  whigs  that  they  did  not 
raise  O'Connell  to  the  bench  in  '30;  his  legal 
qualifications  were  undeniable;  the  soundest  law- 
yers recognized  them,  and  by  leaving  him  in  the 


position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  (hey  left 
him  no  resource  but  in  endless  agitation  sure  to  be 
mischievous.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Irish 
character  has  not  risen  under  O'Conneirs  leader^ 
ship  ;  while  he  organized  the  people  for  power,  he 
lowered  them  in  respect. 

Setting  aside  the  force  of  circumstances,  there 
was  nothing  dangerous  to  authority  in  O'Conneli. 
He  was  no  democrat  at  heart.  Had  he  lived  in 
the  days  of  James  the  Second,  he  would  have  been 
a  devoted  partisan  of  the  worst  of  kings.  As  it 
was,  he  leaned  to  the  right  divine,  and  was  the 
apologist  of  tyranny  abroaul,  and  the  ally  of  despo- 
tism, so  that  it  was  conjoined  with  bigotry  and  priest- 
craft. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  O'Connell  was  the 
zealot  in  religion  he  appeared  to  be,  or  not ;  but  if 
oricinally  assumed  to  gain  over  the  priesthood,  we 
incline  to  think  that  it  had  become  b^  habit  a  part 
of  his  character,  and  a  part  it  was  with  a  monkish 
shade  far  from  agreeable.  Whenever  it  was  brought 
out  either  in  public  or  private,  it  darkened  his  mind 
and  manners.  But  to  this  cause  alone  we  cannot 
ascribe  a  fact  which  is  very  remarkable — that 
O'Connell  had  so  few  personal  friends  in  his  own 
class,  or  near  it.  He  had  some  hangers-on  of  no 
mark,  but  his  friends  amongst  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
and  England  were  scanty  indeed.  The  injustice  of 
his  trial  warme-d  many  generous  minds  to  a  feeling 
towards  him  which  for  the  moment  wore  the  show  of 
friendship,  but  it  cooled  to  indifierence  again  mar- 
vellously soon.  Yet  in  society  O'Connell  was  not 
without  his  advantages.  He  was  urbane,  generally 
well-informed,  and  a  particularly  good  historian; 
his  fault  in  private  was  being  too  much  of  an  actor, 
and  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat  the  same  stories 
in  precisely  the  same  words  and  accents,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  gestures.  There  was  a  prevail- 
ing distrust  of  his  sincerity,  and  people  associated 
with  him  as  they  might  do  with  a  sleek  tiger.  One 
half  the  educated  classes  were  obstinately  preju- 
diced against  him,  and  would  not  think  well  of 
him,  no  matter  what  his  deserts  might  have  been : 
the  other  half  would  have  been  glad  to  think  well 
of  him,  but  he  would  not  let  them ;  his  excesses  in 
vituperation,  his  unscrupulousness,  his  disregard 
of  truth,  repelled  them.  In  history  these  circum- 
stances will  not  appear ;  he  will  there  figure  with 
a  nation  round  him  which  will  blot  out  of  view  the 
place  which  friendship  did  not  occupy. 

How  O'Connell  will  look  to  posterity  we  cannot 
conjecture.  To  the  present  age  he  towers  incom- 
parably over  all  contemporaries;  but  posterity,  in 
its  contempt  of  our  bigotries,  and  our  big-and-lit- 
tle-endian  dispute,  may  not  perhaps  duly  appreci- 
ate the  prowess  of  the  champion  who  broke  the 
fetters  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  after  that  truly  great 
exploit,  brought  her  into  the  most  formidable  array 
for  an  undertaking  as  feasible  as  the  storming  of 
the  moon. 


France. — ^The  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  neg- 
atived, by  187  to  162,  the  motion  for  establishing 
a  reduced  and  uniform  penny  postage.  The  papers 
are  indignant;  even  the  nunisterial  Journal  dts 
Dihats  promising  better  success  in  future. 

A  Small  Presewt. — "I  will  ^ve  yoQ  my  bead," 
exclaimed  a  person  to  Montesquien,  <<  if  every  word 
of  the  story  I  have  related  is  not  true."  "  I  accept 
your  offer,"  said  the  president:  << presents  of  small 
value  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fnetatship,  and  shoakl 
never  be  refused,"       Digitized  by  VjOC 
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CHAPTER  TIU. 

THs  iMnrBSo  Wire — a  hbw  amrvtal, 

"  There  's  a  young  lady's  footstap,"  we  cried ; 
and  Blossoms  receiv^  the  intelligence  as  though 
prepared  for  it. 

«  No  doubt  it 's  my  rib-— that  is,  the  young  lady 
that  sat  up  last  niehtr— coming,  with  Carraways,*' 
aaid  Blossoms.  '* It  *s  about  dinner.  Get  behind 
that  holly-bush,  and  you  *li  see  how  Miss  Griffin — 
she 's  a  wonderful  woman — teaches  her  gals  every- 
thing.   This  young  lady,  you  'U  find,  is  learning 

the  Injured  We." 

We  followed  the  direction  of  Blossoms,  and  saw 
Miss  Palmer — meek,  blue-eyed  Palmer — aooompa- 
aied  by  her  guardian,  Carraways,  slowly  move 
down  the  walk.  Yes ;  behind  the  holly-boughs — 
like  hopeless  love — ^we  gaaed  at  beauty  through  a 
maze  of  thorns.  Palmer — though  significantly  en- 
couraged by  the  elbow  of  Carraways— could  not 
carry  her  injuries  with  dignity.  Her  face  was  as 
fair,  bright,  and  open,  as  though  she  had  gone  to 
early  sleep  with  the  lilies  of  last  night ;  and  had  not, 
until  three  in  the  morning,  now  winked  at  the 
Wives  of  England  and  now  snuffed  the  drowsv  can- 
dles. Surely,  we  thought,  no  temper — small,  do- 
mestic thunder-cloud — will  ever  threaten  in  those 
soft  blue  eyes ;  no  words,  like  swarm  of  angry  bees, 
will  ever  issue  from  that  honeyed  mouth.  It  is 
quite  impossible,  we  thought,  that  the  wedding-ring 
can  score  one  sharp  or  angry  line  about  those  lips, 
now  so  frankly,  sweetly  ripe !  And  then  we  re- 
membered that  we  looked  at  youth  and  beauty  on 
the  other  side  of  the  holly-bush — and  we  thought 
of  the  piercing,  cruel  thorns  that  might  oppose  them 
in  the  worldly  way. 

Miss  Palmer,  timidly  as  a  dove,  approached  Blos- 
soms, and  tried  to  frown.  Beautiful  are  such  trials, 
that  is,  most  beautiful  in  their  failure.  Success,  as 
sometimes  in  other  matters,  spoils  all.  And  there- 
fore let  wives — if  they  wiU  be  prettily  wayward — 
let  them,  by  all  means,  try  to  frown ;  but— oh,  ye 
household  gods,  that  pinch  dimples  in  unwrinkled 
cheeks !  never  let  them  succeed.  At  such  a  time, 
defeat  gives  to  them  the  sweetest  grace. 

Miss  Palmer  tried  to  speak  upbraidingly  ;  but  her 
lips  broke  into  a  set  of  smiles,  and  her  full  white 
throat  seemed  as  though  swallowing  her  laughter. 
'*  That  will  never  do,  Miss,^'  said  Uarraways,  in  a 
low  voice.  *'  If  yon  doo*t  frown,  and  speak  your 
mind,  you  '11  always  be  put  upon.    Look  at  me." 

Hereupon,  Carraways — rehearsing  the  Iniared 
Wife — ^threw  back  her  head,  and  swept  up  to  Blos- 
soms. In  a  moment,  there  was  a  storm  in  every 
corner  of  her  face  ;  black  and  all  black.  Her  lips 
were  bent,  and,  to  our  thought,  barbed  like  fish- 
books.  Carraways  was  a  spinster !  but  it  was  clear 
she  had  great  imaginative  powers ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  connubial  injury  more  to  connubial 
life.  Blossoms — not  sufficiently  hardened  in  the 
iniqaities  of  a  husband — acknowledged  the  fine 
ideality  of  the  passion ;  for  he  dropt  his  head,  and 
shook  like  a  tame  rabbit,  eved  by  a  snake. 

*'  And  I  suppose,"  said  Carraways,  rehearsing 
with  energy,  *'  I  suppose  Mr.  Blossoms,  you  call 
younelf  aoiao!" 

*•  Why— yes— that  is  if  I  may  be  so  bold,"— and 
then  be  took  breath,  aod  courageously  added — **  my 
dear." 

*' Don't  dear  me,  Mr.  Blossoms;  yon  know  I 
hate  iL"  Nevertheless,  a  little  bit  of  red  and 
white  dawned  in  Cana ways'  face;  aud  her  eye 
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broke  with  a  mild  forgiving  light  upon  the  Itelitiow 

husband. 

'*Pray,  Mr.  Blossoms,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  question,  do  you  dine  at  home  to-day  V 

"  Yes,  darKng" — ^and  Carraways  affected  to  shiv- 
er at  the  endeannent — '*  in  course.  Never  so  hap- 
py, you  know,  as  when  at  home — never.  So  my 
love" — Carraways  remained  very  calm—"  my  dear, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  that 's  put  it  into  my  head, 
but — what  do  you  think  of  a  little  mutton  broth  t" 

"  Mutton  broth,"  said  Carraways,  evidently  re* 
lenting,  "I'm  sure  it's  a  shame  to  put  innuoeiU 
sheep  to  any  such  use.    Mutton  broth  !" 

"  Well,  you  do  make  it  so  nice,  my  dear,"  said 
Blossoms,  "  you  fairly  drive  me  to  it.  'T  isn't  the 
drink  at  nifbt  as  I  care  for,  but  the  mutton  broth 
next  day.  i  never  drink  it,  my  darling,  that  I  don't 
feel  virtuous  for  a  week ;  perhaps  more." 

"  You  don't  deserve  that  anybody  should  care  a 
bit  for  you,"  said  Carraways,  observing  that  Miss 
Palmer  had  wandered  into  another  walk.  The 
teacher,  however,  was  not  made  the  less  earnest  in 
her  task  by  the  neglect  of  her  pupil ;  certainly  not. 
For,  moved  by  the  passion  of  her  assumed  part,  she 
sidled,  wife-like,  nearer  to  Blossoms,  and  lookiuff 
in  his  eyes,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  she  repeated 
the  opinion,  that  he  was  undeserving  of  the  love  of 
my  mortal  creature. 

Mr.  Blossoms — not  to  be  behind-hand  as  a  hus- 
band— took  the  proffered  palm,  squeezed  it,  and 
with  the  quickness  of  a  serpent,  as  Carraways  aftez^ 
wards  declared,  wound  his  arm  about  her  waist. 
At  this  harmonious  moment,  the  voice  of  Fluke- 
like  a  bird's — rang  through  the  garden. 

**  Palmer,  dear — ^Palmer" — cned  Miss  Fluke,  and 
she  came  bounding,  floating  down  the  path. 

"  Here,  love,"  answered  Miss  Palmer,  turning 
a  tall  white  rose-bush  ;  and,  to  our  fancy,  looking 
as  though,  dryad-like,  she  was  a  part  of  it.  "  Here, 
dearest." 

.    "  Oh,  come  away  from  this  nonsense,"  said  Fluke, 
running  up  to  her. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Carraways;  "are  ^ou 
aware,  Miss  Fluke,  that  Miss  Palmer  is  pursuing 
her  studies  1" 

"  Studies !  I  say,  all  nonsense.  Miss  Griffin 
might  as  well  teach  people  how  to  sleep.  Do  you 
suppose  when  I  'm  married,  I  shan  't  know  how  to 
scold  my  husband!  Teach  ducks  to  swim.  I 
warrant  me  !  You  only  find  the  husband,  and  I  '11 
find  the  injuries." 

"  I  shall  report  your  conduct  to  Miss  Griffin," 
said  Carraways,  and  with  rigid  eyelids  she  walked 
to  the  house,  Mr.  Blossoms,  a  little  sheepishly  as 
we  thought,  taking  another  way. 

"  Miss  Griffin  !"  exclaimed  Fluke.  "  Why,  you 
see  this  little  thumb,  Palmer?"  And  the  young 
lady  exhibited  one  of  the  smallest  and  prettiest  sam- 
ples of  thumbs  we  ever  beheld.  "  Well,  Miss  Grif- 
fin, as  tall  as  she  is,  is  right  under  it." 

"  You  never  say  so !"  cried  the  simple  Palmer. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  Know  that  when  people  suffer  people — 'spe- 
cially when  people  are  of  a  certain  age — to  go  down 
upon  one  knee  to  'em,  why,  then  people  ought  first 
to  stop  up  the  key-hole." 

"  Whv,  you  never  mean" — ^and  Miss  Palmer,  in 
excess  of  wonder,  could  say  no  mora. 

"  Don't  I  mean  ?    But  I  do  though.     And  when, 
too,  people  leave  letters  for  people  in  the  strawbei^ 
ry  beds  *     Bless  your  heart,  I  know  everything. 
That  Miss  Griffin  is  as  much  my  slave— only  I » 
would  n't  hurt  her,  poor  soul — as  much  as  ifBh^ 
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was  anj  bfaMAamoor.    Why,  that  Mr.  Corks  is  a 

play-actor." 

**  You  nerer  say  so  !*'  cried  Miss  Falmcr,  really 
alarmed. 

"  A  positive  play-actor,  my  dear.  He  played  the 
Ghosi  in  Hamlet  when  Miss  Griffin  fell  in  Ioto  with 
him." 

•«In  love!  Miss  Griffin!  Oh,  Flake,"  cried 
Palmer ;  ^'  you  scandalizing  little  creature." 

'*  Fell  into  love— or  rather,  walked  into  love ;  for 
people  don*t  fall  into  it  at  her  time  of  life.  Well, 
she  admired  him  for  his  deep  voice  and  full  figure. 
For  a  whole  week  she  was  going  nboot  the  house, 
thinking  of  him.  One  day — you  were  at  home  then 
»one  day,  at  the  Pie-crust  Class,  not  thinking  of 
any  of  us,  she  held  up  the  rolling-pin,  and  said  in 
a  solemn  way  to  herself,  *  Remember  me!'  All 
the  girls  stared ;  but  I  shouted  out,  *  Alas,  poor 
ghost!'  Well,  she  colored  op  so,  I  wonder  she 
did  n't  set  her  cap  a  fire." 

"  You  do  surprise  me,"  cried  the  mild  Palmer. 
•*  But  are  you  sure,  love  ?" 

*'  Sure !  I  *ve  got  the  play-bill  in  my  box ;  and 
unless  Griffin  behaves  herself,  some  of  these  days 
won't  I  flourish  it!" 

**  Girls,  girls,"  cried  a  bouncing  brunette — Sophy 
Candytuft,  aged  eighteen— as  she  ran  down  thf 
garden,  followed  by  two  or  three  giggling  wenclA 
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UNKS 

On  leaving'  a  place  irhere  one  had  dwdt  many  yean. 

There  are  some  moments  in  each  life 
With  strange  and  wayward  feelings  rife, 
When  certain  Words  and  certain  things 
Strike  on  the  heart  unwonted  strings, 
And  waken  forth  some  solemn  tone 
There  nature  yet  has  never  known ; 
And  it  is  thus — when  from  some  place, 
As  from  a  long-familiar  face, 
Though  yon  may  wish  the  chain  to  sever. 
Still  are  you  sad  to  part  forever. 
Perchance  'i  was  an  unlovely  spot, 
Perchance,  too,  that  you  loved  it  not — 
Perchance  that  in  that  place  had  been 
Dramas  of  many  a  cloudy  scene — 
That  there  the  first  fresh  tear  was  wept, 
Or  youth's  impatient  vigil  kept, 
That  not  a  day  you  there  had  spent 
Kept  its  unchequered  merriment, 
Marked  by  the  free  heart's  eariiest  throes, 
And  chronicled  by  childhood's  woes ; 
^Though  soulless  men  may  wonder  why 
You  heaved  the  involuntary  sigh. 
And  how  the  loss  your  soul  opprest 
Of  that  ill-cherished  when  possest ; 
Yet  when  the  thinking  eye  has  cast 
One  look,  and  knows  n  is  the  last; 
And  while  that  look  is  fixed  behind, 
In  every  melancholy  wind, 
A  myriad  sorrowing  voices  come. 
The  sighs  of  a  remembered  home, 
A  long  and  terrible  farewell, 
Pronounced  by  lips  invisible : 
When  many  an  eye  with  rapture  gleaming, 
And  many  a  smile  with  joyance  teeming, 
That  may  have  ^aved  you  from  despair, 
Or  lightened  up  your  sojourn  there, 
By  af\er-misery  sorely  tried. 
In  death  embalmed  and  sanctified, 
Have  a  new  life  within  your  brain. 
And  seem  to  gaze  and  beat  again-* 
Then  thoughts  of  pain  are  all  forgot, 
And  pleasure's  memory  passes  not; 


Yet  this,  b^  some  distortion  strange, 
Its  very  bemg  fain  must  change, 
And  dim  with  gloom  that  parting  hour, 
Using  a  stern  reflective  power, 
As  the  low  trembling  spirit  strays 
Amid  the  smiles  of  other  days. 

These  are  the  eras  of  existence. 
The  seasons  these  when  all  resistance 
To  limes  and  fates  must  ever  seem 
A  futile,  unconsoling  dream. 
So  much  of  life  we  feel  is  past. 
Whene'er  we  murmur  forth  "  Ukc  last  >" 
So  nearer  are  we  to  the  shore 
Where  time  and  things  of  time  are  o'er— 
Where  all  is  present,  and  the  past 
Of  aoght  can  never  be  the  last. 

R.  M.  Mojiis. 


Mt  inclination  to  clearness  of  conceptton  is  ea- 
gaged  in  perpetual  strife  with  my  desire  to  give  ny* 
self  up  to  the  warmth  of  my  fancy.  Now  I  would 
gladly  be  all  heart,  and  now  all  head.  Bat  I  am 
most  a  contradiction  of  myself  when  I  obey  only  the 
ardent  impulses  of  the  former.  Hence,  I  often  ad- 
vance opinions,  the  groundlessness  of  which  I  myself 
perceive,  but  in  favor  of  which  my  heart  is  prepos- 
sessed. How  oAen  do  I  envy  thdise  from  whom  an 
ever-active  imagination  hides  the  weakness  of  the 
thoughts  which  warm,  and  inspire  them,  and  make 
them  happy !  At  times,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
I  am  worked  up  into  an  enthusiasm  for  some  darling 
opinion,  which  carries  cool  reason  away  niih  it.  I 
like  to  indulge  in  these  flights  of  fancy  most  of  all 
when  in  the  company  of  others ;  and  I  seek  to  impart 
to  them  my  own  ardor.  1  oAen  defend  to  oihen 
what  I  do  not  myself  really  believe.  Yet,  I  am  no 
hypocrite  in  this ;  I  do  hot  bide  my  head  and  uncover 
my  heart. — Sichter. 

When,  in  your  last  hour,  (think  of  this,)  all  faculty 
in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away,  and  sink  into 
inanity —imagi nation,  thought,  efibrt,  eojoymeDt— 
then  will  the  flower  of  belief,  which  blossomr  even 
in  the  night,  remain  to  refresh  yoa  with  ittfiigraafle 
in  the  last  darkness.  /^^  i 
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— **  Girls,  what  do  you  think?  There's  a  letter 
come  from  Miss  Ruffler,  that  went  to  India,  as  gov- 
erness aays,  upon  the  Marriage  Service." 

'*  Well,  is  she  married  t"  asked  Miss  Palmer.  I 

*'  Married,  to  be  sure  she  ie  married,"  said  Caih 
dytuft,  **  and  sent  us  a  turtle."  | 

''Real,  or  mock!"  exclaimed  Fluke,  jompiBg 
and  clapping  her  hands. 

"You  foolish  creature,*'  replied  Candytuft,  "a        ' 
live  turtle.     And  moreover,  there 's  such  a  hand- 
some young  officer,  with  his  edgps  trimmed  with 
gold,  that 's  brought  it." 

*' La  !"eriedl>luke,**  a  handsome  ofiker!  What        | 
have  they  done  with  himi     Not  tied  him  up,  1 
hope." 

''  He 's  now  in  the  parlor,"  cried  Miss  Candytuft, 
and  Fluke  and  Palmer  imniediately — without  at  all 
thinking  of  the  matter — ^arranged  their  curls,  and 
gave  a  twitch  here  and  there  to  their  gowns. 

"  I  hope  they  '11  not  bring  him  heie,"  said  the 
gentle  Pklroer. 

'•  I  hope  they  will,"  cried  Flnke.  "  Tell  me, 
Candytufi— has  he  got  black  eyes— euriy  hair—- and 
a  skin  of  nice  sailor  brown  ?" 

*•  Miss  Fluke !"  exelaimed  Miss  Candytuft. 

But  at  this  moment  Miss  Grifiln  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  walk ;  and  in  her  hand  ao  nnfoUed  lal- 
ter. 
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Prom  Um  HtfUbrd  BaUgkmi  Ibndd. 
THE  AWAKENING. 
VftAHSLATIO  rROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  THBSKMIN. 

Wife,  Thoa  hast  slept  well ! 
Hvaband.  As  never  before.  Not  even  in  child- 
bood  did  I  experience  such  a  deep,  soft,  refreshing 
slomber.  My  old  father — thou  rememberest  him 
well— when  he  stepped  into  the  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  we  were  waiting  for  him,  used  to  say 
in  answer  to  our  inquiry  how  he  had  slept,  *'  like 
the  blessed.'*  Like  the  blessed,  I  might  say,  have 
I  slept :  or  rather,  like  the  blessed  have  I  awakened. 
I  feel  myself  new  quickened ;  as  if  all  weariness, 
and  all  need  of  sleep,  were  gone  forever.  Such 
vigor  is  in  my  limbs,  such  elasticity  in  my  move- 
menu,  that  I  believe  I  could  fly*  if  I  would. 

W.  And  you  are  pleased  with  thb  place  t 
H.  Indeed,  I  must  say,  we  have  been  in  many 
a  b^utiful  place  together;  but  this  is  wonderful 
and  beautiful  beyond  description.  What  trees! 
actually  heaven  high !  They  bear  blossoms  and 
foiit  together.  Their  branches  swaying  to  the 
morning  wind  cause  the  tree-tops  all  to  give  forth 
melody,  as  if  a  host  of  feathered  singers  dwelt  in 
them.  Behind  the  trees,  the  mounuins  tower  up. 
"Hieir  majestic  forms  rigidly  defined  in  the  pure  air, 
and  here  and  there  glowing  with  all  the  hues  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  stretch  along  their  sides,  or  float 
over  their  summits.  Upon  the  highest  peak,  out  of 
a  milk-white,  translucent,  shimmering  mist,  there 
spring,  as  it  were,  the  jrates  and  towers  and  palaces 
of  a  splendid  city.  From  this  peak  nearest  us 
there  seems  to  gush  a  mighty  water,  which  I  may 
c»ll  a  sea  rather  than  a  stream,  and  which,  never- 
theless, leaps  down  the  numerous  terraces  of  the 
mountain,  not  with  fearful  roaring,  but  with  a  melo- 
dious sound.  Wide  about  us  are  sprinkled  the 
drops  which  water  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  im- 
part a  delicious  coolness  to  the  air,  making  it  ecstasy 
to  breathe  here.  Look,  too,  at  this  bank  whereon 
we  stand !  How  luxuriant  and  how  thickly  strown 
with  wonderful  flowers.  We  wander  over  it,  and 
yet  the  spires  sf  grass  are  not  broken,  nor  are  the 
flowers  crushed  by  our  foouteps.  *T  is  a  solitary 
place ;  yet  on  all  sides  vistas  open  to  us,  and  the 
norizon  tempts  us  ever  further  and  further  on. 

W,  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  often  before,  or  dost 
tbou  see  it  to-day  for  the  first  time  t 

H.  Notwithstanding  all  is  so  homelike  to  me 
here,  and  though  everything  greets  me  as  some- 
thing long  beloved,  yet  when  1  think  of  it,  I  must 
aay  no,  I  have  never  been  here  before 

W.  And  dost  thou  not  wonder  to  see  me  again 
at  thy  side? 

H,  Indeed,  and  hast  thou  not,  somehow,  always 
lieen  near  me  ? 

W,  In  a  certain  sense,  I  have  ;  but  in  another, 
not  so.  'T  is  hmg  since  thine  eyes  have  seen  me. 
I  disappeared  from  them  once. 

H.  Ah !  now  there  sweeps  over  my  memory  as 
it  were  a  dark  cloud — days  of  anxiety,  and  nights 
spent  in  weeping— only  the  painful  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  so  recently  absorbed  me.  Now 
they  elude  my  irrasp ;  I  cannot  distinctly  compre- 
hend them,  they  appear  to  me  something  myste- 
rious. 

W.  Think  on  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

H.  Now,  now  it  is  ail  clear  to  me.  It  was  near 
noon.  Four  days  hadst  thou  been  sick.  We  had 
feared  much  for  thee,  but  still  had  hope.  Suddenly 
a  fiuntness  came  over  thee ;  thoa  aidst  lean  thy 
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head  upon  my  breast ;  didst  sink  back  with  a  dM 
sigh ;  thou  diedstr— yes,  it  is  all  over,  thou  art  deao. 

W.  I  am  dead ;  and  yet  see,  I  live. 

H,  If  thou  art  dead,  and  if  I  see  thee,  then  do  1 
really  dream  t 

W.  Thou  dreamest  not,  for  thou  art  awake. 

H.  Or,  art  thou  sent  down  from  heaven  to  earth* 
that  I  should  see  thee  again  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  anew  through  long  years  lament  thy  disap- 
pearance! 

W.  No,  henceforth  we  shall  never  separate.  I 
am  indeed  sent  to  thee,  but  not  down  upon  tha 
earth.  Look  around  thee  here ;  where  upon  earth 
hast  thou  seen  such  trees,  such  waters  t  Look  at 
thyself;  thou  didst  go  about  yonder  bowed  beneath 
the  weight  of  years.  Now  thou  art  young  again. 
Thou  dost  not  walk,  thou  floatest ;  thine  eyes  not 
only  see,  but  see  immeasurably  far.  Look  inward 
upon  thyself;  has  it  always  been  with  thy  heart  fli 
nowl 

H,  Within  roe  is  a  deep,  unflithomable,  ever- 
swelling,  and  yet  entirely  still  and  peaceful  sea. 
Yes,  when  I  look  about  me  here,  and  when  I  feel 
thy  hand  in  mine — then  I  must  say  I  am  blessed* 
I  am  in  heaven. 

W.  Thou  art. 

H,  And  then  must  I  be  actually  dead. 

W,  Thou  art.  Hast  thou  not  lain  sick  in  thai 
very  chamber  where  I  died,  and  whither  thou  didst 
looff  to  be  brought.  Has  not  thy  son,  day  and 
night,  without  leaving  thy  side,  sincerely  and  ten- 
derly nursed  theet  Hast  thou  not,  by  day  and 
niffht,  found  open  the  blue  eye  of  thy  daughter,  in 
which  she  vainly  strove  to  hold  back  the  forth- 
welling  tears?  Was  there  not  then  a  deep  mist* 
and  utter  darkness  spread  over  the  faces  of  thy  chil- 
dren, and  over  everything  around  thee? 

H,  I  AM  DEAD*!  Lord  of  life  and  death,  upon 
ray  knees  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  fulfilled  this 
so  great  thing  in  me — that  thou  hast  led  me  ts 
such  high  happiness — to  such  great  honor ;  dead^ 
and  happy  to  be  dead.  Thou  knowest,  0  Lord,  how 
often  that  moment  stood  before  me ;  how  often  I 
have  prayed  that  thou  thyself,  since  I  was  not  able 
to  do  it,  wouldst  prepare  me  for  that  hour ;  that 
thou  wouldst  send  me  a  soft,  blessed  death.  Now* 
O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  heard  this,  as  all  my  other 
prayers,  thou  hast  in  this,  as  in  all  thincrs,  etemallf 
shown  thyself  gracious  and  pitiful.  What  stood 
before  me  is  now  over.  Truly,  though  dead,  1 
have  not  yet  learned  exactly  what  death  is ;  bat 
this  much  I  know,  death  is  sweet.  As  one  beats 
a  sleeping  child  out  of  a  dark  chamber  into  a  bright 
spring  garden,  so  hast  thou  borne  me  from  earth  ts 
heaven.  But  now,  loved  one,  hold  me  no  longer 
back. 

W.   Whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 

H,  Canst  thou  ask?  To  whom  else  but  te 
Him?  All  is  beautiful  and  lovely  here ;  these  trees* 
these  flowers,  this  down-streaming  water,  this  cool- 
ness witich  breathes  over  flowers  and  trees,  and 
deep  into  my  heart ;  thyself,  thy  presence,  whioh^ 
after  so  long  a  separation,  afler  so  many  tears,  I 
enjoy  again ;  but  not  even  all  this  saiisfles  roe. 
Himself  I  roust  see.  Let  biro  adorn  his  heaven  as 
beautifully  as  he  roay,  that  cannot  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  his  presence.  What  was  impossible,  lie 
has  made  possible;  so  long,  so  nnweariedly,  ss 
faithfully  has  he  worked  in  me,  that  I  might  be 
capable  of  bliss !  Even  before  I  was  born  he  chose. 
Where  is  the  little  earth  ?  Yonder  it  spins,  how 
far  from  here !  In  what  darkness  it  is  veiled !  I^ 
would  not  again  return  to  it.   He  has  condescended 
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|D  go  down  tkither,  kas  trod  its  dust  with  hia  sacred 
feet,  has  endured  hunger  aod  thirst,  has  died.  Ah ! 
he  win  qaicken  my  vision  that  I  may  pierce  deeper 
thao  heretofore  the  ahyss  of  his  death-pains.  There 
ne  won  me  for  his  own,  and  that  I,  his  dearly  pur- 
diased  one,  should  not  again  be  lost  to  him,  he  has 
from  my  earliest  years  given  me  his  ceaseless  care. 
Much  that  he  has  done  for  me  have  I  already 
learned  upon  the  earth,  now  I  know  more  ;  aod  I 
shall  know  still  more  in  the  future,  when  together 
we  recount  the  whole.  But  now  I  have  no  time 
fiw  this.  Emotion  within  me  is  too  strong ;  my 
heart  will  burst ;  I.  must  away  to  him,  see  him, 
thank  him — if  I  am  capable  of  thanking  him — if, 
in  this  overpowering  bliss,  thanksgiving  be  not 
swallowed  up. 

W.  Thou  wilt  see  him,  but  not  until  he  comes 
to  thee.  Until  then,  be  patient.  I  am  sent  to  thee, 
to  tell  thee  that  such  is  bis  will. 

H.  Now  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  I  am  in 
heaven,  for  my  will  yields  itself  implicitly  to  his 
without  a  struggle,  i  had  thought  it  wholly  insup- 
portable not  to  see  him  here.  Yet  I  not  only  bear 
It,  but  bear  it  cheerfully.  He  wills  this ;  I  will  it 
also.  Other  than  this  seems  now  impossible  to 
me.  So  readily  could  we  not  submit  below.  But 
if  thou  art  sent  to  me  from  him,  then  must  he  have 
spoken  with  thee.  He  has  already  spoken  many 
words  with  thee  ? 

W,   Already  many. 

H.  0  thou  truly  blessed  one !  Canst  thou  tell 
bow  it  was  with  thee^  when  he  for  the  first  time 
•pake  with  thee! 

W.  As  it  has  been  in  my  heart  each  following 
time.  I  am  usinfr  an  earthly  language  with  thee, 
in  which  these  things  cannot  be  described. 

i7.  As  thou  sawest  him  for  the  first  time  didst 
thou  instantly  recognize  him  ? 

W,   Instantly. 

H.  How  ? — ay  that  particular  glory  in  which  he 
OQtshines  all  angels? 

W,  He  has  no  need  to  clothe  himself  in  splen- 
dor ;  we  know  him  without  that. 

H.  Dost  thou  mean  that  I  will  immediately  re- 
cognize him,  without  any  one  saying  to  me,  that  is 
he? 

W.  Thine  own  heart  will  tell  thee. 

U.  How  will  he  really  seem  to  me,  severe  or 
ffentle?  Below,  when  I  cried  to  him  out  of  the 
darkness  of  my  earth  life,  he  often  answered  me 
with  sternness. 

W.  There  below  he  is  constrained  to  do  this 
arith  his  best  beloved.  Here,  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  here  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  do  Tio- 
Jence  to  his  own  heart ;  he  can  give  free  expression 
to  his  love.  This  love  is  infinite ;  on  earth  we 
could  not  fathom  it, — as  little  can  we  do  so  here. 

H.  Do  there  exist  among  you  here  difierenoes  in 
glory  and  blessedness? 

1y.  In  endless  degrees ;  but  then  the  highest  are 
even  as  the  most  lowlv,  so  they  stoop  down  to  the 
humblest.  And  this  does  he  require  of  them  ;  for 
he  who  ranks  above  the  highest  is  himself  the 
humblest  of  all.  So,  then,  these  diversities  become 
•wallowed  up,  and  we  are  all  one  in  him. 

H,  Lo,  I  have  often  thought  me,  if  I  only  reach 
heaven,  only  dwell  not  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord,  I  shall  be  content  to  be  the  v^ry  least  of  all 
there.  Thou,  methought,  wouldst  soar  in  a  much 
higher  circle,  and  our  children  also  when  they  left 
the  earth.  But  then  if  only  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  I  might  be  counted  worthy  to  see  the  Lord^- 
•ttill  methought  it  would  be  enough  for  me. 
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W.  Betmstful.  Whom  he  Teoeives,  he  leoeives 
to  glory.  Knowest  thou  not  by  what  woodeifol 
way  he  has  called  us  in  his  word? 

H.  Well  do  I  know  all  that,  and  I  see  with  what 
glory  and  honor  he  has  crowned  thee.  Bcrtween 
thine  image  in  thy  last  sickness,  and  that  which 
now  stands  revealed  to  me— 4)etween  that  perishable 
flower,  and  the  heavenly  blossom — what  a  differ- 
ence !  No^  this  bloom  upon  thy  cheek  can  never 
fade ;  Uus  light  in  thine  eyes  can  neyer  be  dimmed ; 
thy  form  shall  never  bear  the  impress  of  age.  Thus 
ever  wilt  thou  wander  about  with  me  here  -,  thou 
wilt  show  me  the  glory  of  these  heavenly  mansions, 
and  also  wilt  lead  me  to  those  other  blessed  ones 
who  are  dear  to  me. 

W.  Thou  wilt  see  them  as  soon  aa  thou  hast 
seen  the  Lord. 

H.  How  dehghtful  was  it  of  old  when  we  sought 
our  aged  father  in  his  cot.  Our  carriage  rolled  up ; 
all  came  running  out  before  the  house,  aod  among 
the  whole  troop  we  sought  first  his  dear  honored 
countenance.  How  much  more  delightful  to  see 
him  here !  He  whom  the  smallest  favor  filled  with 
thanks  to  the  giver,  he  who  could  find  beauty  in  a 
single  spire  of  grass,  who  smiled  at  a  brighter  sun- 
beam, he  who  went  forth  so  joyfully  under  the 
starry  heavens,  and  adored  the  Creator  of  these 
worlds — what  must  he  experience  here,  where  the 
wonders  of  Omnipotence  lie  all  open  and  unveiled 
before  him !  He  who  in  silent  joy  of  his  heart 
thanked  the  Lord  for  his  beneficence,  and  for  the 
least  refreshing  which  was  granted  him  on  his 
weary  earthway — what  thanks  will  he  now  pour 
forth  to  his  Redeemer.  "  We  shall  meet  again,'* 
he  said  to  me  in  his  last  sickness,  as  he  pressed  my 
hand  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  *'  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  together  thank  God  for  his  grace." 

W,  Thou  wilt  soon  see  him  and  thy  mother, 
also. 

H.  My  mother,  who  loved  me  with  such  unspeak- 
able tenderness,  and  whom  I  have  never  known ! 
I  was  but  three  years  old  when  I  lost  her.  As 
she  lay  upon  her  death-b^,  and  I  was  playing  in 
the  garden  before  the  house,  '*  What  will  become 
of  my  poor  child ?"  she  cried.  Good  mother!  all 
that  a  man  can  be,  thy  son  has  become— an  inhabi- 
tant of  heaven.  Through  the  grace  of  God  has 
this  been  effected,  and  also  by  the  help  of  thy 
prayers.    Is  it  not  so? 

W,  It  is  even  so.  I  have  often  spoken  of  thee 
with  thy  father  and  mother. 

H,  IsX*»here? 

W.  Yes. 

H,  I  had  not  expected  it.  That,  however,  was 
wrong;  why  am  I  here?  But  the  dear  souls 
whom  I  left  behind  me  on  earth,  I  would  have  some 
tidings  of  them ;  or  is  the  perception  of  them  lost  to 
us  until  the  moment  of  reunion  ? 

W,  This  qiiestion  thou  mayest  speedily  answer 
for  thyself.     Look  thither. 

H.  I  do  so ;  but  I  see  nothing. 

W,  Jjook  longer  in  this  direction — and  you  wiQ 
surely  see.    Dost  thou  see  now  ? 

H,  Perfectly.  The  place  is  familiar  to  me.  It 
is  the  church-yard,  where  I  plaeed  thy  mortal  part, 
which  was  given  back  to  the  earth.  The  place  be- 
came dear  to  me ;  I  often  sought  it,  and  Rneeliog 
upon  the  grave,  raised  my  eyes  hitherward  to  hea- 
ven, where  we  both  are  now.  Among  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers,  I  thought,  may  she  be  wandering 
there.  Among  trees  and  flowers  shall  her  body 
rest  here.  So  a  flower-garden,  and  a  Wilderness  of  . 
blossoms  sprung  up,  and    every  beautiful  thii\g 
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whicli  the  uadtetsuj  brought  with  it  adorned  thy 
grave. 

W,  I  knew  it  well.  Look  thitherward  now. 
What  seeet  thou? 

H.  Near  thy  grave  another  is  open.  The 
ohurch-yard  gate  stands  open,  a  corpse  is  borne  for- 
ward ;  our  children  follow.  Do  ye  weep,  loved 
hearts,  weep  so  bitterly  t  Could  ye  see  us,  as  we 
eee  vou,  ye  would  not  weep,  or  at  the  most  only 
for  longing.  The  body — mv  body— is  lowered; 
DOW  they  cast  a  handful  of  dust  upon  the  coffin. 
The  grave  is  closed  ;  now  rests  my  dust  by  thine. 
Go  home  now,  ye  loved  ones,  and  may  the  fore- 
taste of  that  heavenly  peace  which  we  now  enioy 
glide  to  your  souls.  But  return  hitherward  often 
and  seek  the  grave  of  your  old  parents.  When  ye 
meet  and  pray  there  we  will  be  near  you,  and  bring 
Tou  heavenly  gifts  from  the  Lord.  Henceforth 
take  his  hand  as  ye  go.  He  will  guide  you  safely ; 
jour  old  parents  have  proved  this !  And  one  day 
will  he  bring  us  all  together  again. 

W.  Amen.    Thus  it  will  surely  be. 

H,  Hearest  thou  those  sounds?  What  may  it 
be?  Strange  and  wonderful,  Hke  the  mingled 
loaring  of  the  sea,  and  sweetest  flute  notes,  they 
oome  from  that  quarter  and  float  through  the  wide 
heaven.  Hark !  now  from  the  otlier  side  melody 
triaes,  a  wholly  diflforent  note,  and  yet  just  as 
•trance  and  enrapturing.     What  may  it  be  f 

W,  They  are  angel  choirs,  which  from  immeas- 
vable  distance  answer  one  another. 

H.  What  do  they  sing? 

W.  Ever  of  One,  who  is  the  theme  of  eternal 
and  ceaseless  praise. 

//.  For  some  time  already  a  form  moves  about 
there. 

W,  Observe  it  more  closely ;  and  then  teU  me 
why  it  attracts  thee  so. 

If.  Pardon  me,  who  am  so  lately  called  from  the 
•arth,  an  earthly  childish  oomparison.  At  the 
home  where  I  was  born,'  thou  koowest  it  well, 
though  at  the  time  thou  wast  no  longer  upon  earth, 
I  had  planted  a  garden.  As  the  spring  came,  I 
devoted  myself  to  its  cultivation,  and  enjoyed  my- 
•elf  over  my  plants,  and  their  beautiful  unfoldings. 
There  were  many  trees  there,  much  shrubbery 
and  many  flowers;  yet  I  knew  every  shoot;  J 
had  myself  planted  and  watered  it;  each  in  its 
turn  came  under  my  inspection,  and  when  it  put 
on  its  hri|rht  green,  and  blossomed  beautifully  and 
grew  thriftily,  then  found  I  a  heart  friend  in  it. 
Tims  seems  to  me  that  man  to  be  the  gardener  in 
this  heavenly  ^rden.  He  moves  hither  and  thither 
quietly,  and  in  mildest  radiance ;  but  one  can  see 
that  Hverything  here  is  familiar  to  him.  He  casts 
ardund  on  all  besides  a  satisfied  and  friendly  glance, 
and  appf^ars  to  find  joy  in  all  creation  here.  My 
heart !  till  this  moment  I  have  felt  within  me  only 
aofi  aooihiiig  emotions ;  but  now  a  tempest  is  rising 
in  my  bruast ;  I  am  dizzy  ;  heaven  with  its  crlory 
Taiiishes  from  m^  sight ;  I  see  him  alone.  Now 
pain  returns  again  to  this  heart ;  yet  in  this  pain 
there  lives  a  higher  blessedness.  My  soul  burns 
with  loniring  to  approach  him.  Yes,  he  is  indeed 
one  known  tu  me,  though  never  before  seen  face  to 
f^cG.  Nuw  he  turns  hitherward,  and  looks  upon 
OS.  H<^^  appears  to  rejoice  over  us.  His  eyes 
glisten  wiih  tears  of  joy.  I  can  no  longer  restrain 
jBv$v^ir:  f  must  away  to  him.  I  must  say  to  him 
that  I  love  him  as  I  never  loved  aught  before.  He 
faiB{?s  his  bands — how  ?  in  those  hands  a  mark,  and 
l^um  the  mark  rays  darting  forth  ?  Yes,  those  are 
Ihe  pieroed,  the  bleeding  hands.    He  blesses  us! 


Deep  in  my  heart  I  feel  his  blessing.    Now  knov 
I  that  I  am  in  heaven ;  now  know  I  that  this  is  hrl 
W.  Away,  then,  to  him. 


A  Geobou.  Hail-Storh — The  following  account 
of  a  hail-storm  in  Jasper  county  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read.  Those  of  uur  readen 
who  know  the  writer  need  no  endorsement  of  hif 
statements. — Augusta  Sentinel. 

MoNTicELLo,  (Geo.,)  May  31,  1847. 

Messrs  Editors  : — Speaking  of  hail-storms,  I  ca«  ' 
tell  you  of  one  that  passed  over  a  part  of  Jasper 
county  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  ]9th  inst, 
ibat  was  somewhat  more  of  a  storm  than  those  littls 
evanescent  affairs  with  which  ihe  newspaper  readers 
are  surfeited.  Were  you  not  well  acquainted  with 
me,  I  confess  I  should  hesitate  in  my  brief  accounL 
for  fear  of  not  being  believed.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Wise's  Ferry,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  the  storm  was 
very  fierce,  but  it  was  severest  about  two  or  three 
miles  this  side  of  the  river. 

The  scene  must  have  been  terrific  in  the  extreme. 
The  hail  fell  as  large  as  goose-eggs,  and  in  qoami- 
ties  incredible  tu  relate.  I^rge  banks  of  the  stones 
yet  lie  in  the  corners  uf  the  fences,  notwitbstandinff 
the  very  copious  rains  that  have  fallen  since,  and 
the  bright  sun  of  twelve  clear  days.  Our  boys  are 
yet  enjoying  ice  drinks  from  these  unexhausted 
banks.  It  wuuld  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  bead 
of  wheat  on  any  sized  wheat-field  in  the  immediaia 
vicinity  I  am  describing.  Flocks  of  goals  wtm 
killed,  and  the  whole  stock  of  hogs  nearly  destroyed. 
The  horns  of  cows  were  broken  ofi*,  and  some  per- 
sons severely  injured.  The  forests  are  almost  aa 
leafless  as  in  mid-winter,  and  present  a  roost  roela»- 
cboly  picture.  Immense  numbers  of  poultry,  birds^ 
snakes,  and  fish  were  destroyed.  The  orchards  wexa 
stripped  of  their  entire  covering;  and  the  trees  so 
bruised  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  they  will  survive. 

I  have  seen  post  oak  saplings,  pines,  and  other 
trees,  that  were  as  completely  bruised,  from  the  root 
up,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  a  thousand  hard  blows 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  clearing  the  rough  bark  and 
indenting  the  wood  at  every  blow.  Some  buzzarda 
were  destroyed  while  on  the  wing,  as  is  supposed. 
As  for  corn,  cotton,  and  the  like,  the  fields  giva 
scarcelv  the  slightest  indication  of  hsviog  been 
phinted.  The  houses  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
assailed  by  an  army  of  I)i9ivids,  and  each  man  throw* 
ing  bis  stone  as  if  aimed  at  a  giant.  Such  a. disaster 
as  this  was  never  before  witnessed  '*  by  the  oldest 
inhabitant,''  that  distinguishe<l  personage  so  often 
referred  to  on  eztraor(linar]r  occasions.  I  could  fill 
a  column  with  details  as  "rich  and  rare"  as  those 
recounted,  but  I  forbear  to  trespass  further  upon 
your  patience. 

Among  the  principal  sufferers  (torn  this  storm  in 
the  neighborhood  referred  to,  are  John  McCloskiCi 
Jordan  Pye,  Major  Lane,  Floyd  Malone,  Jordan 
Catnpton,  C.  C.  Hairsion,  and  Ezekiel  Fears,  anT 
one  of  whom  could  give  you  a  thrilling  account  oi 
the  devastating  scourge.  Jasper  county  is  radicr 
unpretending  in  most  things,  but  when  it  comes  U> 
bail-storms,  she  is  **  tharV  I  have  taken  the  precai^ 
tion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  injured,  in  the  event  of 
any  incredulous  reader  desiring  a  more  definite  and 
thoroughly  authenticated  account. 

I  am  yours,  in  haste, 

JOSHUA  HILL. 


EvaaT  mile  of  railway  takes  eight  acres  of  good 
land.  The  1,800  miles  already  existing,  and  20,000 
miles  impending,  will  require  the  snug  quantity  al 
114,000  acres,  wiihont  reclaiming  any^fiom  othar 
roads  or  canab.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GOOglC 
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BiBLT  BRLATIONK  OF  FEANCB  AND  THB  V.  STATES. 


From  lb*  Boston  Daily  AdrartlMr. 
BABLT     BELATIONS     OP     FRANCE     AND     THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

Thb  recent  work  of  Lamartine,  the  IBsiary  of 
the  GirondinSf  has  been  attended  by  singular  suo- 
«ess  in  France.  Though  it  has  been  published  but 
B  short  period,  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already 
been  sold.  Sonne  of  his  statements  or  strictures 
have,  however,  been  questioned  and  criticised. 
We  have  already,  published  the  interesting  letter  of 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Roland.  We  publish  to- 
day a  translation  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Sum- 
ner, of  Boston,  which  was  addressed  to  Lamartine 
ID  the  Journal  des  Debats,  pointing  out  an  injurious 
statement  with  regard  to  our  country.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner^s  letter  has  found  a  generous  response  from  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen ;  and  Lamartine,  while  thank- 
ing him  **  for  the  calm,  manly,  and  persuasive  man- 
ner** in  which  he  has  presented  his  views,  has 
promised  in  the  *' definitive  edition"  of  his  work, 
vhicb  is  now  going  to  press,  not  only  to  make 
the  necessary  rectifications,  but  to  print  his  letter  as 
^  piece  justificatioe  in  the  appendix. 

"  Paris,  28th  May,  1847. 
"  Sir, — ^In  a  work  which,  like  the  mstoire  des 
GirondinSt  seeks  to  portray  faithfully  events  and 
men  too  near  our  own  time  to  be  calmly  judged  by 
most  minds,  and  yet  still  too  far  off  to  be  accnrately 
stndied,  it  is  impossible  but  there  should  be  expres- 
sions which  wound  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
many.  The  author  must  have  himself  expected 
this.  The  elevated  and  independent  character  of 
his  work,  and  the  love  of  truth — that  great  attribute 
of  the  conscientious  historian — which  seems  to  ani- 
mate it,  cause  me  to  believe  that  the  rectification  of 
any  errors  of  fact  into  which  he  may  have  uncon- 
sciously fallen,  must  be  as  earnestly  desired  by  him, 
as  by  those  to  whom,  through  those  errors,  he  does 
injustice.  It  is  this  conviction  which  dictates  the 
xeclamation  that  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  to 

JOtt. 

"  In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Girondins,  liv.  33,  chap- 
ters VI.  and  VII.,  you  give  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  convention  by  the  deputy  of  Calais, 
Thomas  Payne,  in  which  he  urges  the  necessity  uf 
bringing  Louis  XVI.  to  judgment,  and  you  con- 
tinue :  *  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  voice  of 
America,  enfranchised  by  Louis  XVI.,  echoed  in 
the  prison  of  Louis  XVI. ! — an  American — a  citizen 
—a  sage — demanded,  if  not  the  head,  at  least  the 
ignominy  of  the  king,  who  had  covered  with  French 
Imyonels,  the  cradle  of  his  country*s  liberty.     In- 

Kitituda  expressed  itself  in  outrage.  •  •  •  • 
yne  had  been  treated  with  all  attention  and  kind- 
ness by  the  king  during  the  time  of  his  mission  to 
Paris,  to  ask  the  aid  of  France  in  favor  of  America. 
Louis  XVI.  had  made  a  present  of  six  millions  to 
the  young  republic,  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
•Franklin  and  Payne  that  this  gift  of  the  king  was 
lleposited.  •  «  •  •  The  last  man  on  earth  to 
show  hatred  to  Louis  XVI.,  should  have  been  the 
apostle  of  America  and  the  friend  of  Franklin.' 

'Mt  is  difficult  to  understand  how  or  when  the 
Englisiiman  Payne  became  the  *  apostle  of  Amer- 
ica.' He  dill  indeed  live  some  time  in  America, 
and  was  naturalized  there,  as  he  was  afterwards  in 
Francf^.  but  he  was  never  sent  upon  any  mission, 
nor  did  he  ever  have  any  emplovment  under  the 
authority  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the  American 
governmint,  except  thit  of  Herk  in  the  bureau  of 
que  of  the  comfnitt«e«  of  «MHi(;ress;  which  post, 
after  a  few  months*  (x^cuintiMn,  he  was  glad  to  n^ 


sign,  in  order  to  prevent  removal  for  miscoodiMsC. 
The  commissioners  sent  from  the  United  States,  t# 
solicit  the  aid  and  alliance  of  France  during  the  ww 
of  independence,  were  Franklin,  Deaoe,  and  Lee, 
and  it  was  to  them  that  the  sums  offered  by  Louie 
X^^I.  as  a  don  gratuity  and  accepted  as  a  loan  from 
the  government  of  France,  were  paid.  All  the 
documents  and  correspondence  relative  to  this  neg-o- 
tiation  have  been  printed,  either  in  the  '  Secret 
Journal  of  Congress,'  or  in  the  '  Diplomatus  Cor> 
respondence  of  the  Revolution,'  12  vols.,  published 
by  order  of  the  American  government.  Theee 
works  I  have  at  your  disposition,  and  they  will 
show  you  that  Payne  had  no  part  whatever  in  thie. 
or  in  any  other  diplomatic  transaction  of  the  United 
States. 

"  There  is  little  perhaps  to  inspire  respect  in  the 
cynical  character  of  the  deputy  of  Calais.  It  seeni^ 
but  just,  however,  to  state,  that  when  the  jtidgment 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  determined  on,  the  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  France  was  earnestly  exercised 
to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  king.  In  his  lew 
ter  to  the  convention  of  15th  January,  1793,  inserted 
in  the  proces-verbal,  and  printed  in  the  Moniieur^ 
(No.  18,  18th  January,  1793,)  is  the  following 
passage : — 

**  Mt  is  to  France  that  the  United  Sutes  of  Amev^ 
ica  owes  the  success  by  means  of  which  they  were 
enabled  to  throw  off,  by  force  of  arms,  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  domination  of  George  III.  The 
eagerness  and  zeal  which  she  displayed  in  fumisfah 
ing  both  men  and  money,  was  tlie  natural  conae^ 
quence  of  her  thirst  for  liberty ;  but  as  the  nation^ 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  its  form  of 
g()vernment,  could  then  only  act  by  a  monarcbiiJ 
or^n,  that  organ,  whatever  might  have  been  its 

Cvate  motives,  pfrformed  then  a  good  action,-^ 
t  the  United  States  of  America,  then,  be  the 
safeguard  and  the  shelter  of  Louis  Capet.  There, 
far  away  from  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  royal  life, 
he  wilt  learn,  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  publie 
prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of  government  is 
not  that  of  kings,  but  that  of  representation. 

"  *  In  recalling  these  facts  and  in  makincr  this 
proposition,  I  consider  myself  as  a  citizen  of  both 
countries.  I  make  this  proposition  as  a  citizen  of 
the  American  republic,  who  feels  the  gratitude  that 
he  owes  to  every  Frenchman.  I  make  it  also  as  a 
man,  who,  though  the  enemy  of  kings,  does  not 
forget  that  they  make  part  of  the  family  of  humanity 
— and,  to  conclude,  I  make  it,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
French  republic,  for  I  regard  it  as  the  wisest  and 
most  politic  measure  than  can  be  adopted.* 

**  You  will  see,  perhaps,  sir,  in  this  pniposition, 
the  evidence  of  a  sentiment  different  from  that 
which  you  find  in  the  letter  you  have  cited .  The 
honor,  however,  and  the  disgrace  of  Payne's  con- 
duct belong  to  him  and  to  his  constituents,  not  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  wns  the  deputv 
of  Calais — not  the  apostle  of  America.  The  wish 
expressed  in  this  letter,  ^  thai  the  United  i^tateM 
should  tfe  the  safeguard  and  the  shelter  (f  Louu 
-YF7.,'  was  indeed  the  echo  of  the  ardent  desire  of 
all  Americans,  and  although  the  unkind  allusion  to 
the  motives  of  the  king  was  repugnant  to  their 
sentiments,  it  was  remembered  that  the  author  of 
it  was  a  member  of  that  convention  which  had  but 
a  few  days  before,  in  a  solemn  address  to  the  pe<H 
pie  of  the  United  States — drawn  up  hy  the  Girondia 
Guadet — read  and  adopted  on  the  28d  December— 
and  inserted  in  the  Afr>ni7^«rof  23d  December,  1799 
— declared  :  *  The  United  Slates  of  America  wiU 
with  difficulty  believe  it ;  the  support  which  thi 
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ftrmer  coart  of  Fnoee  gave  them  in  recovering 
their  independenee,  was  only  the  fruit  of  a  vile 
speculation.' 

"Tou  win,  sir,  upon  farther  examination,  be- 
some  convinced,  I  believe,  that  the  man  whom  you 
designate  as  the  *  apostle  of  America,'  had  nothing 
in  his  position  nor  character  to  justify  that  title. 
Permit  me  to  say  farther,  that  no  voice  of  unkind- 
ness  towards  Lonis  XVI.  ever  came  from  the 
United  States.  Ail  that  could  be  done  in  his  be- 
half was  done.  The  sympathy  so  universally  felt 
for  him  in  America  was  shown  in  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
France — Cover neur  Morris — who  did  not  hesitate  to 
compromise,  not  only  his  own  personal  safety,  but 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries,  in 
order  to  save  poor  Louis  XA^I.  from  the  sad  fate 
which  Morris  foresaw  awaited  him.  While  the 
trial  was  going  on,  efforts  were  made  by  him  with 
several  meml^rs  of  the  convention,  to  secure  the 
life  of  the  king  and  his  passage  to  America.  Be- 
fore the  events  of  the  10th  August,  Morris  was  in 
frequent  consultation  with  Louis  XVL  ;  he  had 
counselled  the  king  to  quit  Paris,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  flight  were  concerted  at  the  American 
lection.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  1793,  Louis 
XVL  deposited  with  Morris  certain  private  papers, 
and  money  to  the  amount  of  748,000  livres  toumois. 
The  events  of  the  10th  August  put  an  end  to  the 

flan  of  flight,  and  on  that  day,  M.  de  Monceil, 
Iremond,  and  others  concerned  in  it,  together  with 
the  Count  d'E]staing,  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  of 
the  American  legation.  *  Whether  my  house  will 
be  a  protection  to  you  or  to  me,'  said  Morris,  *  God 
only  knows ;  bat  such  refuge  as  it  affords  you  shall 
have,  let  what  will  befall  me.'  Part  of  the  funds 
deposited  by  Louis  XVI.  were  employed  to  save 
from  the  massacres  of  Septomber,  and  to  aid  the 
escape  of,  persons  compromised  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  king.  An  exact  noto  of  these  dis- 
bursements was  kept  by  Morris,  and  the  moment 
that  his  mission  to  Paris  was  ended  he  repaired  to 
Vienna  to  render  to  Madame  Royale  [the  daughtor 
of  Louis  XVL,  now  Duchess  of  Angouleme]  an 
socount  of  his  trust,  and  to  pay  over  to  her  the  sum 
which  remained  in  his  hands.* 

'*  You  speak  of  a  gift  of  6,000,000  livres  made 
hj  Louis  XVI.  to  the  United  States.  Permit  me, 
sir,  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  facts  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  this  assertion.  The  whole 
amount  advanced  to  the  United  States  by  the  court 
of  France  during  die  war  of  independenee  was 
18,000,000  livres.  Part  of  this  was  generously 
oflTired  as  a  (ton  graiuit,  bnt  it  was  accepted  only  ss 
a  loan,  and  by  the  convention  between  Count  ver- 
gennes  and  Franklin,  signed  on  the  16th  July,  1782, 
(a  c(»py  of  which  I  have  at  your  service,)  it  was 
agreed  that  interest  at  five  per  cent,  should  be  paid 
on  it  from  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
French  government  became  responsible  also  for 
other  debts  of  the  United  States,  contracted  in 
H<»ll.ind  and  elsewhere,  amonnting  to  16,000,000 
livres,  so  that  the  whole  American  debt  to  France 
at  the  commencement  of  1784  was  34,000,000  livres 
tonrnois.  Most  of  this  bore  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
and  was  to  be  repaid  at  intervals  after  a  delay  of 
twelve  years.  At  the  close  of  1789,  Necker,  being 
sorely  pressed  for  money,  made  indirect  propositions 
to  the  Amorksan  government  for  an    immediato 

*  "  For  an  acomiot  of  these  trensactioos,  and  the  plan 
of  flight,  to  which  BertraDd  de  HoUeville  atlndes.'in  bin 
Ann.itea  de  la  RewUiUton.  withnat  spnareDtly  knowing 
iu  author,  see  S^tarkt*  Life  o/Monit,  Vol.  i.,  p.  380,  et 


repayment  of  this  loan  at  a  great  disconnt.  These 
propositions  were  not  accepted.  '  Justice  and  honot 
require,'  said  Washington,  then  president,  'that 
our  debt  to  France  should  be  fully  paid,  and  that  wo 
should  in  no  wise  profit  by  the  tomporary  embarraae- 
ment  of  her  finances.' 

**  A  law  of  congress  was  immediately  passed, 
appropriating  money  and  authorizing  a  new  loan  in 
Holland,  for  the  early  acquittal  of  this  sacred  debt. 
The  repayments  were  commenced  on  tlie  3d  De> 
cember,  1700,  and,  before  the  events  of  the  10th 
August,  23,717,639  livres  had  been  paid.  On  th« 
16th  August  a  further  payment  of  6,000,000  was 
to  have  been  made  at  Amsterdam,  but  the  bankets 
of  the  French  government,  Messrs.  Uoguen,  Grand 
^  Co.,  refused  to  receive  any  sums  to  the  cretiit  of 
Louis  XA^I.,  declaring  that  their  account  was  then 
with  the  executive  council  alone.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Holland,  Mr.  Short,  deferred  the  payment.  Th« 
endeavor  of  the  American  agent  to  secure  this 
money  for  Louis  XVI.  exposed  him  to  severs 
attacks  from  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
M.  Maulde,  and  caused  also  complaints  to  be 
addressed  by  the  executive  couridl  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  ^und  for  these 
reproaches  of  the  executive  council  may  be  more 
easily  understood,  than  that  for  the  reproach  of 
American  ingratitude  to  Louis  XVI.,  coming  from 
a  conscientious  historian. 

**  On  the  15th  October,  1702,  JeflTerson,  then  see- 
retary  for  foreign  relations,  wroto  to  the  American 
minister  in  Paris  relative  to  the  debt  to  France, 
saying,  *  We  are  informed  by  the  public  prints 
that  the  lato  constitution  of  France /orma/Zy  notified 
io  iu,  is  suspended  and  a  new  convention  called. 
During  the  time  of  this  suspension,  and  while  do 
legitimate  government  exists,  we  apprehend  we 
cannot  continue  the  repayments  of  our  debt  to 
France,  because  there  is  no  person  authorized  to 
receive  it,  and  give  an  unexceptionable  acquittal. 
*  *  *  Should  circumstances  oblige  you  to  men- 
tion this,  do  it  with  such  solid  reasons  as  will  occur 
to  yourself,  and  accompany  it  with  the  most  friendly 
declarations,  that  the  suspension  does  not  proceed 
from  any  desire  to  emharraae  or  oppose  the  settle- 
ment of  their  government  in  the  way  in  which  their 
nation  shall  desire  it,  but  from  our  desire  to  pay 
this  debt  justly  and  honorably,  and  to  the  persona 
really  authorized  by  the  nation  (to  whom  we  owe 
it)  to  receive  it  for  their  use.  Nor  shall  the  sus- 
pension be  continued  one  moment  al\er  we  ciin  see 
our  way  dear  out  of  the  difliculty  into  which  their 
ntuation  has  thrown  us.  That  they  may  sp«'edily 
obtain  liberty,  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  our  earneal 
prayer.'* 

'*  At  the  moment  that  this  let  tor  of  Jefferson  was 
writton,  money  had  just  been  voted  by  convr(*ss  fiir 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  colony  of  St.  Dfiniinjro*-* 
and,  in  addition  to  these  gratuities,  the  sum  of  four 
million  livres — which  the  National  Assembly,  by  ill 
decree  of  June  26,  1702,  had  requested  the  gofem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  fumtsh  that  cohmy, 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  French  minister. 
The  political  considerations,  and  the  regard  for  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI  ,  which  caused  the  Ameri* 
can  funds  destined  for  France,  to  lie,  for  a  certaa 
time,  inactive  at  Amsterdam,  did  not  prevail  t» 
retard  that  portion  of  them  which  was  destined  for 
a  work  of  humanity.  Within  two  years  from  tlui 
time,  the  last  sol  of  the  debt  was  prtid. 

«'  The  ioexaetitudee  oj^.fafH^^the  Histoin  dm^ 

*See  Writings  of  Jeilersou,  voL  iii.,  p.  191. 
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Oirondifu,io  which  as  aa  American  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  draw  your  attentioo,  have  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  apeak  of  the  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude towards  Louis  XYI.  which  existed  and  which 
Btill  exist  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  suppose  that  those  feelings  are  confined 
to  the  unfortunate  king.  That  nation  which  is  ever 
xeady  to  succor  the  oppressed,  and  which  prefers 
generous  ideas  to  material  interests,  must  ever  pos- 
aess  the  admiration  of  freemen,  and  above  all  the 
constant  sympathies  of  those  whose  fathers  chose 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  of  exile  in  an 
unknown  land,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
home  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle. 

''  The  debt  of  American  gratitude  is  doe  to  the 
whole  French  nation,  but  the  desire  to  individualize, 
if  I  may  so  say,  the  expression  of  that  gratitude, 
has  caused  the  names  of  three  Frenchmen  to  be 

Saven  on  every  American  heart — the  names  of 
ifayette,  Louis  XVI, ^  Vergennes,  And  if  this 
trinity  of  the  well-beloved  be  completed  by  one 
whose  actions  were  less  prominent — whose  services 
less  known  to  fame — than  those  of  the  other  two, 
it  is  that  Vergennes  was  the  first  friend  America 
found  among  those  having  authority  with  Louis 
XVL  It  was  he  who  staked  his  reputation  as  a 
minister  upon  the  success  of  her  struggle — he  who 
proposed  always  generous  aid  to  her  cause,  and  he, 
who,  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  the  American 
ministers — ^Franklin  and  Jefferson — showed  always 
a  loyal  and  honorable  spirit. 

'*  At  the  present  day,  the  American  pilgrim  who 
comes  to  Versailles,  to  visit  that  monument  dedicated 
'  to  all  the  glories  of  France,'  pauses  in  a  more  hum- 
ble temple — the  church  of  Notre  Dame — and  offers 
there  his  tribute  of  afifection  and  respect  at  the  tomb 
of  Vergennes — at  the  tomb  of  that  Frenchman  who, 
swaying  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  having 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  nation,  never  for- 
got to  be  generous  and  just  to  America. 

**  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my 
high  consideration. 

*' George  Sumner, 
**  Citizen  of  the  United  States. 
"  To  Viscount  Alphonae  de  Lamartine." 


THB  SPAjnSH  CARDINAL'S  BAT. 


THE   SPANISH    CARDTNAL's   HAT. 

Wb  have  seldom  read  anything  more  amusing 
than  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Madrid  correspondent 
<if  the  "  Times"  of  a  cabinet  council,  at  which  the 
young  queen  is  supoosed  to  preside,  and  at  which 
all  the  politicians  of  the  day  attended.  The  subject 
voder  consideration  was  the  disposal  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  is  at  the  gift  or  recommendation  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  All  are  desirous  to  obtain  the  hat. 
The  lawyer,  the  financier,  the  general  officer,  the 
simple  hidalgo^  eaoh  thinks  it  would  fit  has  sconce, 
and  sees  no  indecorum  in  his  wearing  it.  Queen 
Isabella,  however,  remains  blind  to  the  merits,  and 
deaf  to  the  self-recommendations  of  her  ministers 
and  courtiers,  and  declares  that  she  keeps  the  cai^ 
dinars  hat  for  one  of  her  own  particular  protigis. 
'*  Who  is  it!''  exclaim  the  angry  crowd  of  aspi- 
nuts.  **  Chapoy  my  husband  ! ''  responds  the  queen, 
silencing  the  impatience  and  awaking  the  hilarity 
sf  all  present  at  the  excellence  of  the  wit,  and  the 
Sf  propriateness  of  the  choice. 

Don  Francisco  de  Aasis,  de  Bourbon,  cardinal  of 
Gadiz,  such  are  the  titles  and  the  post  which  the 
Queen  of  Spain  destines  for  her  ex-husband.  But 
llie  prince  objecta  to  the  ohuroh  siaecure,  and 


declares  that  he  prefers  keeping  the  ainecare  offies 
of  king.  Even  to  this  Isabella  is  said  not  to  object, 
provifted  the  sinecure  royalty  be  not  too  well  paid. 
All  will  remember  the  arousing  negotiation  between 
Sieyea  and  Bonaparte.  Sieyes  framed  his  consti- 
tution, and  in  it  preserved  a  place  for  Bonaparte,  as 
grand  elector,  a  Kind  of  electoral  high  priest,  who 
was  to  be  very  rich  and  to  do  nothinc',  leaving  all 
active  duties  to  others,  as  a  thing  beneath  him. 
Bonaparte  declined  to  act  the  part  of  a  "  pig  shut 
up  to  be  fattened,'*  assigned  that  part  to  Sieyes, 
filled  him  with  wealth,  emptied  him  of  authority, 
got  on  horseback  himself,  and  left  the  philosopher 
to  Epicurean  grandeur. 

Don  Francisco  and  Isabella  are  bargaining  much 
like  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte.  E^ch  wants  the  other 
to  enact  the  part  of  a  fat  pig.  But  Isabella  posi- 
tively declines,  pressing  the  cardinal's  hat  as  a  last 
resource.  If  France  were  not  at  his  shoulder, 
prompting  the  poor  imbecile  king  to  be  obstinate 
and  ambitious,  tie  would  accept.  As  Isabella  as- 
sures him,  he  was  made  for  the  purple.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  alleges  that  he  was  born  to  be  king  and  a 
conqueror.     Narses  was  a  hero. 

This  quarrel  and  its  consequences  has  made  all 
merry  Spaniards  laugh  outright,  and  has  set  all  the 
tongues  of  the  whole  Figaro  family  wagging.    But 
the  Spaniards  are  not  a  laughter-loving,  but  a  very 
serious  and  tragical,  people,  with  the  exception  of 
their  barbers  and  their  statesmen ;  so  tliat  each  is 
sharpening  his  knife,  and  considering  how  should 
he  employ  it,  and  where  embowel  it.    The  Bourbon 
family  have  certainly  been  roost  successful  in  ren-. 
dering  each  other  odious.    They  have  been  fight- 
ing, and  tricking,  and  maligning  each  other  in  such 
a  way,  as  even  to  disenchant  Spaniards  with  a  feel- 
ing of  loyalty.     Young  Isabella  alone  remained, 
and  the  Spaniards  called  her  tlie  **  Innocente." 
The  good  king,  Louis  Philippe,  however,  contrived 
to  put  her  in  such  a  position,  that  for  her  to  remain 
virtuous  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  whilst  for  her 
to  preserve  any  character  for  virtue,  deserving  or 
undeserving,  is  utteriy  impossible. 

To  speak  plainly,  tlie  queen's  enemies  deolars 
that  she  has  taken  General  Serrano  to  be  her  lover. 
Serrano  is  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Ha 
is  a  spirited,  resolute,  generous  soldier,  just  such  a 
man  as  a  young  queen  would  choose  for  her  cham* 
pion.  But  he  is  the  last  person  any  queen  would 
like  fi)r  an  Adonis.  Nevertheless,  on  the  strength 
of  this  suspicion,  the  Moderados  are  in  afiright, 
declare  their  influence  threatened  by  that  naughty 
Serrano.  Had  calumny  fixed  on  and  promoted  one 
of  themselves,  they  would  have  said  nothing.  But 
a  political  enemy,  a  hater  of  France,  a  friend  of  M. 
Bulwer !  And  so  they  whet  their  swords,  and  keep 
their  powder  dry,  to  strike  and  blaze  forth  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

Olozaga  and  the  more  moderate  liberals  are 
exerting  themselves  to  prevent  an  explosion.  They 
entreat  the  queen  to  keep  on  the  present  moderate 
men  in  power,  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  Don  Fran* 
Cisco,  and  gradually  allow  time  for  a  liberal  Cortes. 
And  this  would  be  the  present  result,  if  Don  Fran- 
cisco could  be  persuaded  to  reside  quietly  in  his 
apartments  at  the  palace.  The  queen  would  not 
even  insist  for  the  present  on  his  accepting  the  car* 
dinal's  hat,  or  on  his  being  made  a  bishop  in  partir 
bnu.  But  the  mule  species  is  the  most  prevalent 
one  in  the  peninsula,  and  negotiators  necessarily 
despair  of  getting  Don  Francisco  to  listen  to  reason 
or  common  sense. — Examiner.  r~^  r^r>.f^\r> 
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COLONIZATION. 

Lord  Lincoln  has  succeeded  in  eleratiiig  a  great 
licaneh  of  imperial  policy  to  the  position  which  it 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  councils  of  the  nation :  he 
has  made  colonisation  henceforwaid  a  part  of  the 
business  of  practical  statesmen.    The  ducussion  on 
Tuesday  night  was  really  one  ef  the  must  impor- 
tant in  the  annals  of  parliament.     Lord  Lincoln's 
motion  was  for  an  address  to  the  throne,  praying 
the  sovereign  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
by  which  colonization  may  be  made  subsidiary  to 
other  measures  for  improving  the  social  condition 
ef  Ireland,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
•olooies  and  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants.    He 
suggested  that  the  object  of  his  motion  misht  be 
promoted  in  its  first  stage  by  a  commission  of  com- 
petent persons  to  scrutiniae  the  various  plans  in 
their  details,  and  assist  the  government  with  the 
best  information.    The  speech  in  which  the  mover 
developed  the  objects  of  this  motion  was  charao- 
teriaed  by  uncommon  industry  in  the  collection  of 
fiMns,  a  statesmanlike  grasp  and  comprehensiveness 
in  the  application  of  those  Nkcts  to  establish  practical 
oondosioos,  admirable  temper  and  discretion   in 
warmly  urging  his  mission,  without  giving  the 
slightest  pretext  for  offence  or  party  antagonism. 
He  soece^ed  in  establiBhing  this  position.  A  poor- 
law  for  Ireland  has  been  passed,  nledging  the 
imperial  government  to  secure  for  the  destitute  Irish 
subsistence  to  be  charged  upon  the  property  of  Ire- 
land.    But  to  provide  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish 
out  of  the  property  of  Ireland  is  beyond  the  power 
of  an  unaioed  poor-law.    The  number  of  the  desti- 
tnte  in  Ireland  for  thirtjr  weeks  in  the  year,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  3,500,000 ;  there 
are  also  the  permanently  destitute ;  and,  altogether, 
the  lowest  cost  of  maintaining  them  would  exceed 
6,500,000/.     The  rental  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
13,000,000/. ;  but  in  many  parts  the  gross  produce, 
represented  by  wages,  farming  profits,  and  rent, 
would  actually  be  insufficient  to  nmintain  the  resi- 
dent population.     Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  dead 
lock :  capital  is  needed  to  redeem  a  land  so  sunk 
in  barbarous  poverty  ;  but  capital  is  frightened  away 
by  the  turbulence  incidental  to  such  poverty.    The 
imperial  government  has  undertaken  a  guarantee 
that  Ireland  shall  support  her  poor;  but  the  re- 
sooroes  of  Ireland  are  not  sufficient ;  her  destitution 
is  so  abject  that  she  cannot  even  find  the  means  of 
raising  herself.    A  poor-law  alone,  therefore,  will 
do  far  too  little.    Uovemment  furnishes  certain 
auxiliary  measures :  they  may  provide  employment 
for  about  100,000  persons,  making  with  their  de- 
pendents 500,000  souls.  This  still  leaves  2,000,000 
destitute  people  a  burden  on  mere  Irish  resources. 
These  figures  apply  to  the  ordinary  state  of  Ireland, 
not  to  a  time  of  famine  and  absolute  helplessness : 
of  course,  at  such  a  time,  the  misery  of  the  people, 
tlio  weight  of  the  burden,  is  indefinitely  augmented. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  in  Ireland  to  abandon 
the  country,  and  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  colonies : 
the  British  possessions  offer  lands  for  occupation ; 
but  government  has  been  doing  nothing  to  promote 
it.     Why  not? 

The  motion  was  met  by  Mr.  Hawes,  representa- 
tive of  the  colonial  office  in  the  lower  house,  in  a 
way  to  pain  his  friends.  He,  once  so  vigorous  in 
urging  colonizing  efforts  upon  the  government,  was 
DOW  the  feeble  apologist  for  inaction:  having 
oroflsed  the  hoose,  he  has  fallen  into  the  regular 
cant  which  the  colonial  office  teaches  to  its  parliar 
meatary  representativea— pleading  **  difficulties," 


deprecating  the  excitement  of  ♦'extravagant  expec- 
tations," and  the  like.  One  knows  all  this  by  heart, 
like  the  set  oration  of  those  London  beggars  who 
detail  their  hardships  with  a  modest  fluency,  and 
are  "  ashamed  to  appear  before  you  in  this  dis- 
graceful  manner."  Shut  your  eyes,  and  you  might 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Hawes  replying  to  Lord 
lincoln  was  Lord  Stanley  or  Mr.  Hope  replying  to 
Mr.  Hawes.  He  was  unlucky :  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  Lord  Lincoln's  movement  would  alto- 
gether turn  upon  Mr.  Godley's  plan ;  but  Lord 
Lincoln  only  used  that  plan  as  one  illustration  of 
what  a  coloniaing  government  must  inquire  into. 
Mr.  Hawes  had  prepared  to  meet  the  motion  by  the 
easy  process  of  picking  holes  in  a  particular  scheme ; 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  vexation  that 
Lord  Lincoln  had  not  advanced  *'  some  plan."  The 
under  secretary's  counter-statement  dwindled  down 
to  a  puffing  of  the  "  spontaneous  emigration"  which 
is  going  on  under  official  supervision,  and  a  request 
that  the  motion  might  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Hawes'  speech,  inapposite  and  feeble,  almost 
went  for  nothing  in  the  debate :  it  merely  slopped 
the  way ;  and  when  he  ceased,  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  Lord  Lincoln's  motion  proceeded, 
until  at  .last  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  out  with  a  pow- 
erful appeal  for  colonixation,  and  for  the  passings 
not  the  withdrawal,  of  the  motion  before  the  house. 

Lord  John  Russel  now  found  it  necessary  to  take 
op  different  ground.  He  echoed,  indeed,  Mr. 
Hawes'  eulogium  on  things  as  they  are ;  but  fol- 
lowed it  by  an  admission  that  the  excessive  and 
unsystematic  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America 
may  have  bad  efiects  and  cause  a  reaction ;  and 
finally  he  acceded  to  Lord  Lincoln's  motion,  with 
a  reserve — he  will  advise  the  crown  to  inquire,  not 
by  a  separate  commission,  but  by  the  official  ma^ 
chinery  of  the  executive.  And  Lord  John  produced 
a  despatch,  written  by  Lord  Grey — on  (he  \st  of 
April,  the  day  after  Mr.  Godley's  menriorial  to  the 
premier  had  been  presented* — declaring  that  he 
was  ready  to  consider  colonization  plans. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  official  gentlemen 
assumed  a  very  unjustifiable  tone  towards  Mr.  God- 
ley;  not  only  speaking  of  him  with  a  slighting 
manner  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  zeal,  devotion, 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  forced  the  subject  on 
their  reluctant  attention,  but  resorting  to  barefaced 
misrepresentation.  In  set  terms  they  abused  a 
figment  of  their  own  brain,  which  had  no  resem- 
blance to  Mr.  Godley's  scheme.  Lord  John  Russell 
said  that  Mr.  Godley  **  forgot"  the  impracticBbility 
of  providing  food  and  employment  for  the  settlers : 
the  very  head  and  front  of  the  plan  being  a  postu- 
late to  secure  employment  as  a  sine  qua  non.  The 
instance,  mentioned  in  the  debate,  of  a  great  rail- 
way which  would  pass  through  a  district  in  New 
Brunswick,  comprising  one  million  acres  of  fertile 
land  still  unalienated  by  the  crown,  is  a  case  in 
point.  And  Lord  John  objected  to  moving  withoot 
the  concurrence  of  the  oolonial  authorities ;  to  obtain 
which  Mr.  Godley  suggested  a  special  provision. 

The  shifting  and  oscillating  stote  of  the  minie- ' 
terial  mind,  and  the  evasive  nature  of  the  premier's 
acquiescence  in  the  motioi^  prevent  any  distinct 
perception  of  the  actual  position  in  which  the  aflWr 
is  left  officially.  Ministers  avow  that  they  are 
nearly  content  "with  things  as  they  stand,  thougk 
doubts  have  been  roused  in  Lord  John's  mind  :  they 
are  very  averse  from  entertaining  plans — from  plans 
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they  tara,  before  examination,  with  prejudice  and 
fear  of  trouble :  but  Lord  Grey  has  announced  that 
he  is  willing  to  consider  plans:  Lord  John  says 
that  the  only  tiling  wanted  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability of  colonization  is  information  from  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  it  can  be  best  collected  by  the  official 
machinery.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  counsel.  On 
the  whole,  the  most  probable  immediate  issue  of 
Lord  John's  acquiescence  seems  to  be  a  future  blue 
book,  filled  with  didactic  despatches  from  Downing 
itreet,  and  echoes  from  the  colonies,  setting  forth 
excuses  for  doing  nothing. 

But  the  aiiair  cannot  rest  there.  The  house  of 
oommons  has  unanimously  resolved  to  advise  the 
co'own  to  think  of  colonization  as  one  of  the  means 
of  relief  for  Ireland ;  by  that  vote,  the  house  im- 
plies that  hitherto  her  majesty's  ministers  have  not 
iufficiently  attended  to  the  subject,  and  her  majesty's 
authority  is  invoked  to  make  them  do  their  duty 
better :  to  that  intimation  Lord  John  Russel  bows. 

And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  duty  will 
be  successfully  evaded.  Thus  far,  our  expectation 
has  been  more  than  realized.  Lord  Lincoln  has 
ahown  that  the  party  with  -which  he  is  most  imme- 
diately connected  is  prepared  to  be  roost  efficient 
in  affairs  of  colonization  as  well  as  of  free  trade, 
although  individuals  amongst  the  whig  party  had 
the  start  by  so  many  years.  Above  all,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  shown,  by  the  intelligence,  the  heartiness, 
and  the  broad  scope  of  his  speech,  that  he  has  at 
last  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Colonization  is  now,  as  free  trade  was  during  Sir 
Robert's  last  occupation  of  office,  removed  from  the 
category  of  abstract  theory  to  that  of  practical 
statesmanship.  This  has  been  done,  however, 
both  by  Lord  Lincoln  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  whigs  are  not  excluded  from 
taking  the  active  conduct  of  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  The  object  of  their  tactics  on  Tuesday 
night  seemed  to  be,  to  effect  fur  Lord  Grey  much 
the  same  kind  of  service  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
effected  for  Lord  Stanley  in  the  New  Zealand  affair 
—to  cover  his  retreat  from  a  false  position  with 
credit ;  and  they  have  been  suffered  to  do  so.  How 
tfiey,  or  he,  may  improve  the  opportunity,  remains 
to  be  seen.  __« 

The  other  prominent  topics  in  parliament  need  no 
lengthened  notice  here,  oir  Charles  Wood,  asking 
for  another  grant  on  account  of  Irish  relief,  makes 
a  very  favorable  report  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
temporary  poor-relief  act,  and  puts  forth  calcula- 
tions of  outlayTor  the  future,  more  moderate  than 
probable. 

The  peers  had  made  considerable  amendments  in 
(he  companion  measures — ^the  permanent  poor-relief 
hill  and  the  landed  property  bill — in  both  trenching 
on  the  privileges  of  the  commons  by  altering  the 
terms  of  taxation.  In  the  alteration  of  tlte  poor-bill, 
though  the  measure  is  crippled,  the  commons  acqui- 
esced, because  there  was  precedent  for  the  altera- 
tion, which  only  touched  local  taxes,  and  because 
it  was  desired  not  to  risk  the  total  loss  of  the  bill 
for  a  session.  In  the  altemtions  of  the  other  bill  the 
peers  had  actually  extended  the  distribution  of  funds 
derived  from  imperial  taxes :  there  was  no  precedent 
for  acquiescence  here ;  the  oommons  resisted ;  and 
the  lords  decorously  yielded. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  made  a  further  and  a  modi- 
fied explanation  of  his  new  convict  system.  There 
is  to  be  an  unpaid  commission  to  manage  the  con- 
Tict  population  in  the  home  prisons  ;  a  paid  officer 
of  the  board  will  superintend  the  convicts  and  the 


bulks.  And  the  deportation  of  oonditionaDj  par* 
doned  convicts  is  no  longer  to  be  the  '*  individaal'* 
emigration  of  "exiles,"  but  collective — ^renewed 
transportation  on  a  limited  scale;  ^ith  attention 
paid  to  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  Sir  George 
tried  to  get  over  the  odium  of  having  evaded  a 
"constitutional"  reference  to  parliament;  but  he 
did  not  make  out  a  satisfactory  case.  He  declares 
that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  measure  will  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  present  and  past  aystems  of 
transportion ;  and  in  saying  that  he  is  on  safer 
ground. — Spectator,  June  5th. 


Progress  of  Europe. — In  spite  of  jarringaction 
here  and  there,  the  political  progress  of  jSoiope 
seems  to  be  making  more  real  way  than  it  has  done 
since  it  entailed  so  much  mischief  to  detract  from 
the  good,  through  the  violences  of  its  piooioterB. 
A  correspondent  of  our  own,  whose  information  on 
Italian  affairs  has  before  now  been  confinned  by  the 
event,  states  that  a  constitution  has  been  formally 
announced  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  pope  and  the  threatful  warning  of 
Austria.  It  is  said  that  King  Charles  Albert  has 
copied  the  Prussian  model,  and  has  fixed  the  time 
for  promulgating  the  first  Magna  Charta  6f  Italy. 
Some  other  facts  illustrate  the  state  of  matters  in 
that  peninsula.  Rome  and  Naples  have  a  mutual 
agreement  to  publish  each  other's  state  papers  in 
their  government  gazettes:  Naples  hesitated  to 
publish  the  pope's  decree  convoking  the  assembly 
of  provincial  notables — refused ;  but  at  last  did  so, 
on  being  urged  by  the  Roman  minister.  The  Nea- 
politan minister  at  Rome,  hostile  to  the  new  orders 
has  been  withdrawn,  at  the  request  of  Pius.  Charles 
Albert  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  divers  cantons 
for  continuing  through  Switzerland  that  great  Ital- 
ian railway  of  which  Austria  is  so  jealous.  What 
with  freeing  opinion  and  fortifying  the  applianees 
of  commerce,  the  new  order  is  likely  to  prove  toe 
strong  for  the  old. 

In  Switzerland,  liberty  has  achieved  a  disastrous 
victory.  M.  Ochsenbein,  a  leader  of  the  Free 
Corps,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Berne 
Council;  Berne  being  the  Vorort  for  the  time! 
Fanatic  revolution  thus  takes  its  place  as  consti- 
tuted authority. 

.  Beyond,  in  Prussia,  the  diet  proves  too  vigoroos 
for  the  old  habits  of  kingly  will,  though  they  fondly 
linger:  it  insists  upon  discussing  and  upon  exer- 
cising an  effective  share  of  power.  In  Hungary 
and  Lower  Austria,  there  is  •*  a  movement  in  the 
straw" — an  advance  towards  popular  power :  Hon- 
gary  will  claim  to  elect  its  viceroy. 

Greece  has  agreed  to  make  due  apologies  to 
Turkey  for  the  diplomatic  ofience,  on  the  mediition 
of  Austria :  this  is  an  official  rather  than  a  noliticil 
affair,  but  it  is  well  to  get  that  poor  squabble  oat 
of  the  way.     Europe  has  other  things  to  think  of. 

Portugal  is  now  the  scene  of  active  interventioa 
by  the  idlied  powers ;  but  the  terms  under  whick 
the  intervention  is  enforced  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  old  fiishion  of  holy  alliances  to  trampla 
down  nations.  We  may  see  retrograde  movements ; 
statesmen  may  blunder ;  but  on  the  whole  the  popu- 
lar influence  is  making  visible  progress  throngboot 
civilized  Europe. — Spectator. 

Wa  learn  our  virtues  from  the  bosom  fiieodt  who 
love  us ;  our  faults  from  the  enemy  who  hates  n* 
We  cannot  easily  discover  our  real  form  ^f^'^Jt 
friend.  He  is  the  mirror,  on  which  the  wannih  m 
onr  breath  impedes  the  cleamesa  of  the  refledioii 
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TENURE  OP  BRITISH  UfDU. 

In  a  recent  debate,  alluding  to  the  possible  settle- 
ment of  soldiers  in  India,  Lord  Ellenborough  said 
Chat  '*  colonisation  would  be  separation."  He  took 
R  purely  military  view  of  the  subject:  he  relies 
entirely,  it  should  seem,  on  the  occupation  of  India 
by  a  well-appointed  and  well-regulated  army :  and 
in  that  view,  no  doubt,  to  colonize  the  couutry  with 
R  population  retaining  military  habits  but  released 
from  military  bondage,  might  tempt  some  ambitious 
and  errant  Ellenborough  to  set  up  for  himself. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
mere  military  hold  of  the  empire  is  a  very  precarious 
one.  A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  makes 
this  startling  assertion — '*  LMvrognerie,  le  jeu,  la 
d^bauche,  ces  trois  hidieuses  plaies,  minent  dans 
rinde  la  puissance  militaire  des  Anglais."  And  a 
well-informed  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
admits,  that,  although  the  jealousy  or  the  French 
may  exag^rate  the  dangers  that  menace  our  power, 
the  assertion  is  not  baseless.  The  commissariat, 
he  says,  is  Ul-contrived  for  the  climate  of  India. 
The  clothing  of  all,  officers  and  men,  is  inappro- 
priate. The  "  bad  habits  and  vicious  indulgences 
of  a  northern  country"  become  peculiarljr  fatal  in 
India.  "  The  private  soldier  pays  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  the  debauched  habits  which  are  the  inev- 
itable result  of  the  present  system."  Often  **  not 
only  the  health  of  the  officers  likewise,  but  their 
nervous  energy  and  self-possession  in  the  day  of 
trial,  are  ixnjpaired  by  their  undue  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  in  the  way  both  of  eating 
End  drinking.  On  this  subject,  however,  a  mere 
Rllnsion  is  sufficient." 

According  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  then,  our  sole 
^  reliance  is  upon  our  army ;  and,  according  to  well- 
^  informed  writers,  the  army  is  a  very  hazardous  and 
bad  reliance. 

Now,  were  our  army  pure  in  respect  both  of 
mOitary  and  social  morals,  perfect  in  discipline, 
professional  and  physiological,  it  would  be  very 
mipolitic  to  depend  solely  on  military  occupation — 
the  hold  which  in  its  nature  has  less  of  fixity  than 
any  other  tenure.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make 
the  remark,  but  for  the  fact  that  some  persons 
inflnential  among  the  statesman  class  seem  to  as- 
•nme  that  the  army  is  of  necessity  the  sole  reliance. 
Others  rest  their  hopes  on  ••  good  government" — 
just  and  wise  administration  ;  an  excellent  adjunct 
— a  hold  far  more  searching  in  taking  root  than 
•tmple  military  possession.  But  even  the  best 
administration  by  an  alien  government  is  precarious 
in  tenure.  To  secure  a  hold^to  identify  British 
end  Indian  interests — India  should  be  identified, 
bodily  and  roonrlly,  with  the  British  empire. 

This  is  less  a  task  for  political  institutions,  or  for 
set  moralists,  than  for  those  who  can  directly  and 
practically  influence  social  relations.  The  governors 
of  India  have  sought  far  too  slightly  to  identify  the 
English  government  with  the  habits,  thoughts, 
interests,  and  honors  of  Hindoos.  No  people  are 
more  obstinate  than  the  Hindoos  in  adhenng  to  their 
prejudices  and  habits — because  on  those  habits  de- 
pends the  social  distinction  of  the  dominant  class, 
out  the  obstinacy  yields  to  the  mild  influence  of 
English  favor,  it  is  a  grievance  really  enough  to 
breed  agitation  for  *' repeal  of  the  union,"  that 
Hindoos  are  excluded  from  the  most  valuable  and 
dignified  oflkes :  admit  a  few  individuals,  showing 
that  large  classes  are  eligible,  and  yon  ally  the 
aflfection  and  pride  of  the  upper  classes  of  natives 
with  British  institutions — revolt  ^hen  would  be  their 


degmdatioB  and  loss,  individnally  and  coUeetively* 
A  few  honors  have  been  given,  but  with  so  spanQR 
a  hand  that  the  exception  only  made  the  rule  mora 
unpleasantly  obvious.  What  rule  of  common  senaa 
would  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  extenaiv* 
Indian  kniffbthood,  an  Indian  baronetcy,  or  even  an 
Indian  titiDar  peerage,  originating  in  the  British 
'*  fountain  of  honor."  Let  advancement  in  the  pio> 
cess  of  anfflicization  be  deemed  a  merit,  let  it  bs 
paid  with  British  rewards,  and  in  a  few  years  wo 
need  fear  neither  colonization,  nor  invasion,  nor 
public  opinion,  nor  education,  nor  anything  else. 
A  iudicious  distribution  of  titles,  of  poets  of  dignity, 
and  of  social  favor,  would  do  more  to  consolidata 
our  power  than  all  the  armies  or  treaties  in  the 
woHd.  Useful  auxiliaries  as  the  soldier  and  tho 
diplomatist  are,  they  would  be  still  more  osefdJj 
employed  and  efficiently  supported. — ^jteciai^r, 
June5tk. 


DR.   CHALMERS. 

It  is  not  ofien  that  a  man  can  be  said  to  h«?o 
*Mived  all  his  days,"  so  truly  as  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Chalmers.  The  oldest  reminiscences  of 
him  that  have  been  preserved,  present  the  imago 
of  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  luxuriating  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  scarcely  able  to  confine  itself 
within  the  conventional  sphere  of  activity  prescribed 
to  those  of  the  profession  which  was  nevertheless 
of  all  within  his  reach  the  best  suited  to  his  tastea 
and  faculties :  and  he  has  been  taken  away  whilo 
still  earnestly  toiling  in  his  Vocation,  before  any 
symptoms  of  mental  weakness  or  of  lassitude  and 
aversion  to  work  had  become  visible. 

The  life  of  Chalmers  has  been  a  happy  life; 
always  busy,  and  always  hopeful  for  the  futoxe. 
The  fresh,  confiding  buoyancy  of  boyhood  survived 
in  him  to  the  close.  Though  continually  employed, 
and  though  endowed  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
inspiring  others  with  the  de»ire  for  action,  Chalmexo 
was  the  reverse  of  what  is  called  a  practical  man. 
He  saw  everjrthing  through  the  coloring  medium 
of  his  own  imagination.  He  had  the  happy  knack 
of  persuading  himself,  when  obliged  to  alter  an 
opinion,  that  he  had  merely  corrected  by  modifying 
it,  or  haid  developed  it  more  fully ;  and  when  obliged 
to  abandon  a  course  he  had  long  pursued,  that  ho 
was  merely  striking  into  a  shorter  road  to  his  origi- 
nal destination.  Deficiency  in  precise  logical  pow- 
ers of  reasoning,  and  dim  perception  of  the  realities 
of  life  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  combined  with 
this  preponderance  of  his  imaginative  faculty  and 
his  incessant  craving  for  employment,  made  him 
rather  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others  than  a 
leader.  He  is  inseparably  associated  with  tho 
progress  of  evangelical  views  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  with  regard  to  the  free  church 
secession,  the  association  of  his  name  alone  has 
lent  it  more  than  half  its  strength.  But,  though 
in  intellect  and  truly  catholic  benevolence  supenor 
to  the  far  greater  number  of  those  associated  with 
him  in  promoting  these  movements,  the  practical 
abilities  of  much  inferior,  and  even  much  younger 
men,  in  both  cases  set  him  to  his  tasks  and  kepi 
him  there. 

Yet  there  was  about  Chalmers  an  instinctivo 
though  not  c1eai>sighted  independence  of  charactor, 
and  sincere  honesty  of  nurpose,  that  preserved  him 
from  being  the  mere  tool  of^ others.  When  engaged 
a6  an  ally,  he  insisted  upon  bringing  all  his  hobbies  > 
with  him  into  the  camp ;  and  they  who  would  havo 
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bim  woik  yiffoioiialy  towafds  their  mids,  were 
compelled  at  feast  to  feiffn  sympathy  with  and  aid 
m  working  out  his.  Luce  ali  miode  of  his  class, 
he  was  more  attached  to  ideas  than  to  persons ;  and 
his  attachments  and  confidences  were  prompted 
more  by  sentiment  than  reason.  Hence  the  Strang 
diversity  of  coadjutors  with  whom  we  find  him 
leaguea  at  dififerent  periods  of  his  career;  and 
hence  the  tendency  he  displayed  to  ally  himself  in 
preference  with  the  distinguished  by  rank,  official 
position,  or  intellectual  powers. 

Nature,  though  always  bountiful,  is  never  spend- 
thrift ;  her  energies  may  soroetimas  appear  to  be, 
but  they  are  never  really,  wasted.  The  mental 
strength  and  intense  vitality  of  Chalmers,  combined 
with  his  imperfect  perceptive  powers,  produced  re- 
sults which  might  seem  to  contradict  this.  Scarcely 
uy  of  his  great  efiTorts  have  been  attended  by  sue- 
oess.  His  attempt  to  realize  at  Glasgow  the  views 
developed  in  his  *'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy" 
did  not  survive  his  departure  from  that  city:  his 
attempt  to  place  the  national  church  on  a  more 
commanding  footing  has  ended  in  its  division  into 
two  hostile  bodies.  With  unwearied  application  of 
great  strenj^h,  he  constructed  nothing  that  has 
lasted.  With  a  truly  childish  power  of  self-decep- 
tion, he  attributed  to  every  pursuit  in  which  be 
engaged  the  greatness  that  was  in  himself  alone. 
Wliether  teaching  a  few  children  or  struggling  as 
the  champion  of  a  church,  in  his  estimation  the 
business  of  the  moment  was  always  tlie  greatest 
and  most  important  object  in  life.  Animated  by  an 
intellect  that  could  sympathize  with  and  appreciate 
the  most  comprehensive  exertions  of  thought,  and 
by  a  benevolence  all-embracing,  he  wilfully  identi- 
fied himself  with  provincial  disputes.  He  not  only 
oould  but  did  bound  himself  '*  in  a  nutshell  and 
count  himself  a  kin^  of  infinite  space."  Yet,  with 
all  this  wayward  disproportion  of  means  to  ends, 
of  powers  to  objects,  his  influence  for  good  has 
been  of  the  widest.  The  alchemy  of  his  genial 
nature  transmuted  mere  dogmatical  and  sectarian 
oontroversies  into  discussions  on  vivifying  and  ele- 
vatinff  truths ;  and  all  who  familiarly  associated 
with  him  contracted  the  same  turn  of  mind.  His 
earnest  benevolence,  too,  was  contagious.  He  was 
the  Socrates  of  the  school  of  Christian  pastors  he 
has  founded  :  the  value  and  importance  of  what  he 
taught  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  intellects  he 
has  formed  than  in  any  work  he  baa  left  us. 


From  the  EninlBer. 

Hutoryofthe  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary 
View  of  the  Civilizalion  of  the  Incas.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott.    Two  Vols.     Bentley. 

The  historian  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  worthily 
oompletes  that  labor  with  a  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru,  It  is  very  ably  executed.  Though  the 
materials  are  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  struggle 
and  adventure  of  Cortez,  we  derive  from  the  present 
work  a  higher  impression  of  the  writer's  powers. 
The  style  is  less  forced.  The  subject  is  as  thor- 
oughly grasped,  with  an  easier  treatment. 

It  is  not  a  paradox  to  say  that  Mr.  Presoott^s 
partial  blindness,  unassumingly  described  in  the 
preface  to  the  present  work,  enables  him,  in  an 
Bistorical  sense,  to  see  with  greater  depth  and  ac- 
curacy. He  has  to  weigh  all  his  authorities  with  a 
thoughtful  intentness ;  nothing  is  rejected  (as  with 
the  best  inquirers  occurs  too  oflen)  on  a  cursory 
and  imperfect  glance ;  all  has  to  be  considered  with 
impartial  care ;  his  materials,  stored  hi  the  mind 


before  the  pen  is  taken  in  hand,  haye  tune  to  assm- 
late  with  his  habits  of  thought  and  noost  natural 
modes  of  expression ;  and  the  result,  in  the  present 
as  in  former  instances,  is  exhibited  m  historical 
writing  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr.  Prescott  avowa 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  Barante  school  of  history. 
He  would  place  his  readers  amid  the  vivid  realitiea 
of  the  scenes  and  times  of  which  he  writes ;  but 
with  the  means  of  critical  judgment  as  well  as  of 
clear  perception.  And  for  the  most  part  he  sac- 
ceeds  in  this.  Excellent  are  his  descriptions  of 
events,  and  in  the  discrimination  of  results  he  is 
generally  just  and  fair. 

The  history  before  us  is  constructed  like  its  pre- 
decessor. In  an  introductory  book  the  native  insti- 
tutions of  the  incas,  as  they  existed  before  the  fierce 
and  bloody  inroads  of  Pizarro,  are  elaborately  por- 
trayed ;  and  the  remaining  books  are  occupied  with 
the  narrative  of  the  conquest,  and  of  the  desperate 
feuds  of  the  conqoerora.  For  the  conquest  of  Pern 
differe  from  that  of  Mexico  in  the  singular  impor- 
tance of  the  events  which  intervened  before  the  final 
settlement  of  the  country.  Less  than  tea  yean 
were  employed  in  the  victory,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  in  taming  the  victore.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
vividly  set  before  us  these  rude,  fierce  broUs,  omit- 
ting no  finer  trait  with  which  his  Spanish  heroes 
may  scantily  have  redeemed  their  ferocity,  their 
bigotry,  or  their  barbarous  rapacity. 

The  condition  of  a  country  at  the  period  of  its 
subjugation  must  always  in  some  sort  determine  the 
moral  justice  of  the  conquest  and  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  conquerors.  So  considered,  we 
know  nothing  in  history  so  striking  as  the  difiTerence 
which  presents  itself,  in  estimating  the  proportions 
of  glory  and  of  shame  to  be  awarded  to  Spain,  in  re- 
spect of  her  rapid  conquest  of  the  two  remarkable 
nations  which  had  begun  the  work  of  civilization  on 
the  great  western  continent.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
were  even  conscious  of  each  other's  existence ;  yet 
were  they  both,  almost  simultaneously,  pursuing  a 
career  of  conquest  over  barbarous  races,  one  in  the 
north  and  the  other  in  the  south,  with  results  (in 
respect  of  the  conquered)  in  many  respects  strik- 
ingly similar,  though  by  means  (and  with  effects 
upon  themselves)  directly  opposed.  At  the  time 
when  Spain  stepped  in  upon  the  scene,  the  con^ 
trasts  of  character  and  civilization  in  Mexico  and 
in  Peru  were  as  those  of  darkness  and  of  light. 
And  here  wo  find  the  source  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  cannot  but  contemplate,  with  all  its 
drawbacks,  the  career  of  Cortez ;  and  of  the  shame 
and  sorrow  with  which,  notwithstanding  much  that 
redeemed  them,  we  peruse  the  achievements  of 
Pizarro. 

Mr.  Prescott's  materials  have  been  more  abun- 
dant for  description  of  the  condition  of  the  incas, 
than  he  possessed  in  describing  that  of  the  Aztecs, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  the  present 
book  than  these  introductory  chapters.  They  paint 
a  picture  of  Peruvian  civilization  which  indeed  is 
startling.  We  may  compare  it,  too,  in  its  origin 
and  growth,  by  Mr.  Prescott's  help,  with  that  of 
the  Mexican.  We  may  observe,  in  war,  the  ex- 
terminating sjTstem  of  the  Aztecs,  side  by  side  with 
the  more  prudent  policy  of  amalgamation  pursued 
by  the  incas.  We  may  contrast  the  grinding  fear 
with  which  the  Mexicans  held  down  the  inferior 
race,  and  were  weakened  by  it,  with  the  parental 
love  by  which  the  Peruvians  raised  it  up,  and  re- 
ceived stren^h  from  its  adhesion.  In  religion,  in 
agriculture,  m  all  the  larger  details  of  government, 
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liie  8tme  msrked  snperiority  exists.  In  what  may 
be  tenned  the  more  earned  arts,  on  the  other  hand ; 
ia  astronomy,  in  the  means  of  communicating 
thoaffht,  and  even  in  the  minute  mechanical  arts ; 
the  Mexican  appears  to  have  excelled  the  Peru- 
yian.  Why  this  should  have  been,  would  open  a 
difficult  question.  The  broad  types  of  civilization 
which  occur  in  parsuing  the  comparison  are  evi- 
dently those  of  the  Tartar  and  the  Persian.  Mr. 
Ptescott  finds  resemblances  to  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindostanee,  and  the  Egyptian,  in  his  description 
of  the  Aztecs ;  but  their  government  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  once  the  most  patriarchal  and  most 
absolute  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
theocracy  more  effective  than  that  of  the  Jews ;  a 
despotism  more  potent  than  that  of  Catholic  Rome. 
Individual  rights  had  no  existence  in  it.  In  a  land 
where  manufactures  and  agriculture  had  made  large 
advances,  where  even  social  refinements  exercised 
singular  influence,  where  public  works  were  carried 
to  an  extent  unprecedented — ^money  did  not  exist ; 
property  seems  to  have  been  unknown ;  and,  unless 
by  express  sanction  and  aid  of  the  government,  the 
exercise  of  any  crafl  or  labor,  the  indulgence  of 
any  amusement,  a  change  of  residence  or  of  dress, 
even  the  selection  of  a  wife,  were  prohibited  to  the 
Peruvian.  Grovemment  pervaded  and  overlooked 
all.  The  monarch  had  the  authority  of  divinity ; 
only  less  divine,  and  with  a  power  which  supported 
▼et  never  controlled  his  own,  were  the  class  of 
nereditary  nobles;  and  to  these,  in  their  united 
sway,  there  was  absolute  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission. It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  a  people  apparently  so 
enslaved — as  that  condition  was  discerned  at  the 
period  of  their  conquest— except  by  the  supposition 
of  a  most  gentle,  careful,  and  patriarehal  admin istra- 
•  tion  of  these  powers.  We  must  assume  it  to  have 
been  so,  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  The 
people  were  governed  as  by  a  loving  but  exacting 
hihet. 

A  native  of  that  same  New  World  on  which  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  from  which  it  has  passed 
without  leaving  trace  or  vestige,  now  writes  its 
strange  history ;  doubtful,  it  may  be,  if  the  very 
opposite  experiment  which  has  followed,  and  is 
BOW  in  actual  progress,  will  have  a  better  or  more 
enduring  fate ! 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  genius  and  the 
foil  import  of  institutions  so  opposite  to  those  of  a 
free  republic,  where  every  man,  however  humble 
his  condition,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state— may  select  his  own  career,  and  carve, 
out  his  fortune  in  his  own  way ;  where  the  light  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a 
chosen  few,  is  shed  abroad  Tike  the  light  of  day, 
and  sufllered  to  fall  equally  on  the  poor  and  the 
rich ;  where  the  collision  of  roan  with  man  wakens 
a  generous  emulation  that  calls  out  latent  talent  and 
tasks  the  energies  to  the  utmost ;  where  a  conscious- 
ness of  independence  gives  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
unknown  to  the  timid  subjects  of  a  despotism; 
where,  in  short,  the  government  Is  made  for  man — 
not  as  in  Peru,  where  man  seemed  to  be  made  only 
for  the  government.  The  New  World  is  the  theatre 
on  which  these  two  political  systems,  so  opposite 
in  their  character,  have  been  carried  into  operation. 
The  empire  of  the  incas  has  passed  away  and  left 
no  trace.  The  other  great  experiment  is  still  ffoing 
on— the  experiment  which  is  to  solve  the  problem, 
•0  long  contested  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  Alas  for  bumamty ,  if 
itAonldfaUI 
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"  We  must  not  judge  too  hardly  of  the  nnforto- 
nate  native,  becaute  he  quailed  before  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  European.  We  must  not  be  insensible 
to  the  really  great  results  that  were  achieved  by 
the  government  of  the  incas.  We  must  not  forget, 
that  under  their  rule,  the  meanest  of  the  people  en- 
ioyed  a  far  greater  decree  of  personal  comfort,  at 
least  a  greater  exemption  from  physical  suffering, 
than  was  possessed  by  similar  classes  in  other 
nations  on  the  American  continent — greater,  proba- 
bly, than  was  possessed  by  these  classes  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  feudal  Europe.  Under  their  sceptre 
the  higher  orders  of  the  state  had  made  advances 
in  many  of  the  arts  that  belong  to  a  cultivated  con>- 
munity.  The  foundations  of  a  regular  government 
were  laid,  which  in  an  age  of  rapine  secured  to  its 
subjects  the  inestimable  blessings  of  tranquillity  and 
safety.  By  the  well-sustained  policy  of  the  incas, 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  forest  were  gradually  drawn 
from  their  fastnesses,  and  gathered  within  the  folds 
of  civilization ;  and  of  these  materials  was  con- 
structed a  flourishing  and  populous  empire,  such  as 
was  to  be  found  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  American 
continent." 

The  extraordinary  union  of  the  despot  and  patri- 
aroh  in  the  character  of  the  inca,  will  be  noted  in 
this  curious  extract : 

'*  The  sovereign  was  placed  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  above  his  subjects.  Even  the  proudest 
of  the  inca  nobility,  claiming  a  descent  from  the 
same  divine  original  as  himself,  could  not  venture 
into  the  royal  presence,  unless  barefoot,  and  bearing 
a  light  burden  on  his  shoulders  in  token  of  homage. 
As  the  representative  of  the  sun,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the  most 
important  of  the  religious  festivals.  He  raised 
armies,  and  usually  commanded  them  in  person. 
He  imposed  taxes,  made  laws,  and  provided  for 
their  execution  by  the  appointment  of  judges, 
whom  he  removed  at  pleasure.  He  was  the  source 
from  which  everything  flowed — all  dignity,  all 
power,  all  emolument.  He  was,  in  short,  in  the 
well-known  phrase  of  the  European  despot,  *  him- 
self the  state.' 

'*  The  inca  asserted  his  claims  as  a  superior  being 
by  assuming  a  pomp  in  his  manner  of  living  well 
calSulated  to  impose  on  his  people.  His  dress  was 
of  the  finest  wool  of  the  vicuna,  richly  dye:^,  and 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Round  his  head  was  wreathed  a  turban  of 
many-colored  folds,  called  the  Uautu;  and  a  tas- 
selled  fringe,  like  that  worn  by  the  prince,  but  of  a 
scarlet  color,  with  two  feathers  of  a  rare  and  curions 
hird,  called  the  cara^uen^,  placed  upright  in  it, 
were  the  distinguishmg  msignia  of  royalty.  The 
birds  from  which  these  feathers  were  obtained  were 
found  in  a  desert  country  among  the  mountains ; 
and  it  was  death  to  destroy  or  to  take  them,  as  they 
were  reserved  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  royal  head-gear.  Every  succeeding  monarek 
was  provided  with  a  new  pair  of  these  plumes,  and 
his  credulous  subjects  fondly  believed  that  only  two 
individuals  of  the  species  had  ever  existed  to  furnish 
the  simple  ornament  for  the  diadem  of  the  incas. 

**  Althoagh  the  Peruvian  monareh  was  raised  so 
far  above  the  highest  of  his  subjects,  he  conde- 
scended to  mingle  occasionally  with  them,  and  took 
great  pains  personally  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes.  lie  presided  at  some /of  the 
religious  celebrations,  and  on  these  occasions  enter- 
tained the  great  nobles  at  his  table,  when  he  oodh 
plimented  them,  after  the  fashion  of  more  eiviliied 
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the  health  of  those  whom  he 
t  delighted  to  honor. 

''But  the  moet  efiectaal  means  taken  by  the 
ineas  for  communicating  with  their  people,  were 
their  progresses  through  the  empire.  These  were 
oonducted,  at  intervals  of  several  years,  with  great 
state  and  magnificence.  The  sedan,  or  litter,  in 
which  they  travelled,  richlv  emblazoned  with  gold 
and  emeralds,  was  guarded  by  a  numerous  escort. 
The  men  who  bore  it  on  their  shoulders  were  pro- 
vided by  two  cities,  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  a  post  to  be  coveted  by  no  one, 
if,  as  is  asserted,  a  fall  was  punished  with  death. 
lliey  travelled  with  ease  and  expedition,  halting  at 
the  tamifOSf  or  inns,  erected  by  government  along 
the  route,  and  occasionally  at  the  royal  palaces, 
which  in  the  great  towns  afforded  ample  accommoda- 
tions to  the  whole  of  the  monarch's  retinue.  The 
noble  roads  which  traversed  the  table-land  were 
lined  with  people,  who  swept  away  the  stones  and 
stubble  from  their  surface,  strewing  them  with 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  vying  with  each  other 
in  carrying  forward  the  baggage  from  one  village 
to  another.  The  monarch  halt^  from  time  to  time 
to  listen  to  the  grievances  of  his  subjects,  or  to  settle 
some  points  which  had  been  referred  to  his  decision 
by  the  regular  tribunals.  As  the  princely  train 
wound  its  way  along  the  mountain  passes,  evenr 
place  was  throng  with  spectators  eager  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  when  he  raised 
the  curtains  of  his  litter,  and  showed  himself  to  their 
eyes,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  as  they 
invoked  blessings  on  his  head.  Tradition  long 
•commemorated  the  spots  at  which  he  halted,  and 
the  simple  people  of  the  country  held  them  in 
leverence  as  places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
mn  inca." 

Thus  to  make  an  object  of  unrestrained  affection 
•out  of  what  would  seem  an  image  of  the  most  re- 
pulsive tyranny,  is  something  of  the  same  process 
which  we  note  in  their  wonderful  cultivation  of  a 
cheerless  soil.  Out  of  a  desert  they  made  a  para- 
dise. Canals  and  aqueducts,  nobly  executed,  fer- 
.tilized  the  sterile  ground ;  hills,  too  precipitous  and 
•tony  to  be  tilled,  were  cut  and  hewn  into  terraces, 
and  covered  deep  with  earth  that  the  husbandman 
might  not  toil  in  vain;  everywhere  richness  re- 
placed barrenness ;  and  as  little  amid  the  everlast- 
ing winter  on  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  as  in 
the  freshness  of  perpetual  spring  on  the  table-lands 
below,  do  this  extraordinary  people  seem  to  have 
spared  their  patient  and  discriminating  labor.  We 
take  Mr.  Prescott's  account  of  their  great  roads 
and  posts.  Even  their  wonderful  proficiency  in 
architecture  yields  to  the  interest  of  these :  , 

"  The  most  considerable  were  the  two  which  ex- 
tended from  Quito  to  Cuico,  and,  again  diverging 
from  the  capital,  continued  in  a  southern  direction 
towards  Chili. 

"  One  of  these  roads  passed  over  the  grand  pla- 
teau, and  the  other  along  the  lowlands  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean.  The  rormer  was  much  the  more 
difficult  achievement,  from  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  conducted  over  pathless  sierras  buried 
in  snow;  galleries  were  cut  for  leagues  through 
Ahe  living  rock ;  rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of 
'bridges  that  swung  suspended  in  the  air;  preci- 
.pices  were  scaled  bv  stairways  hewn  out  of  the  na- 
tive bed ;  ravines  of  hideous  depth  were  filled  up  with 
.solid  masonry ;  in  short,  all  the  difficulties  that  be- 
;set  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  and  which 
might  appal  the  most  courageous  engineer  of  mod- 
•em  times,  were  encountered  and  successfully  over- 


come. The  length  of  the  load,  of  wbieh  i 
fragments  only  remain,  is  varioualy  estimated  firom 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles ;  and  stone 
pillars,  in  the  maqner  of  European  milestones,  weie 
erected  at  stated  intervals  of  somewhat  more  than 
a  league  all  along  the  route.  Its  breadth  scarcely 
exceeded  twenty  feet.  It  was  buOt  of  heavy  flags 
of  freestone,  and  in  some  parts,  at  least,  coveied 
with  a  bituminous  cement,  which  time  has  made 
harder  than  the  stone  itself.  In  some  places,  wheie 
the  ravines  had  been  filled  up  with  masonry,  the 
mountain  torrents  wearing  on  it  for  ages,  have  grad- 
ually eaten  a  way  through  the  base,  and  left  the 
superincumbent  mass — such  is  the  cohesion  of  the 
materials-— still  spanning  the  valley  like  an  aich  ! 

*'  Over  some  of  the  boldest  streams  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  suspension  bridges,  as  they  ajt 
termed,  made  of  the  tough  fibres  of  the  maguey ,  or 
of  the  osier  of  the  country,  which  has  an  extraoxdi- 
nary  degree  of  tenacity  and  strength .     These  osiea 
were  woven  into  cables  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
body.    The  huge  ropes,  then  stretched  across  the 
water,  were  conducted  through  rings  or  holes  cut 
in  immense  buttresses  of  stone  raised  on  tlie  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  river,  and  there  secured  to  heavy 
pieces  of  timber.    Several  of  these  enormous  cables, 
bound  together,  formed  a  bridge,  which,  covend 
with  planks,  well  secured  and  defended  by  a  railing 
of  the  same  osier  materials  on  the  sides,  aflbrded  a 
safe  passage  for  the  traveller.    The  length  of  llus 
aerial  bridge,  sometimes  exceeding  two  hundred 
feet,  caused  it,  confined  as  it  was  only  at  the  ex- 
tremities, to  dip  with  an  alarming  incJlnatioo  to- 
wards the  centre,  while  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the 
passenger  occasioned  an  oecillation  still  more  frighl- 
ful,  as  his  eye  wandered  over  the  dark  abyss  oi 
waters  that  foamed  and  tumbled  many  a  fathoD 
beneath.     Yet  these  light  and  fragile  nibrics  weie 
crossed  without  fear  by  the  Peruvians,  and  are  still 
retained  by  the  Spaniards  over  those  streams  which, 
from  the  depth  or  impetuosity  of  the  current,  would 
seem  iihpracticable  for  the  usual  modes  of  oonvey- 


**  The  system  of  communication  through  their 
dominions  was  still  further  improved  by  the  Peru- 
vian sovereigns,  by  the  introduction  of  posts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  Asstecs.  Tbi 
Peruvian  posts,  however,  esublished  on  all  the 
great  routes  that  conducted  to  the  capita],  were  on  a 
much  more  extended  plan  than  those  in  Mexico. 
All  along  these  routes  small  buildings  were  erected, 
at  the  distance  of  less  than  five  miles  asunder,  in 
each  of  which  a  number  of  runners  or  chasawSf  sb 
they  were  called,  were  stationed,  to  carry  forwaid 
the  despatches  of  government.  These  despatchsi 
were  either  verbal  or  conveyed  by  means  of  ytt^t 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  thread  of  the  ciun- 
son  fringe  worn  round  the  temples  of  the  inca,  which 
was  regarded  with  the  same  implicit  deference  as 
the  aiffnet  ring  of  an  oriental  despot. 

**  The  chasguis  were  dressed  in  a  peculiar  li^^* 
intimating  their  profession.  They  were  all  ^^ 
to  the  employment,  and  selected  for  their  speed  and 
fidelity.  As  the  distance  each  courier  had  to  pe^ 
form  was  small,  and  as  he  had  ample  time  to  ^^^^ 
himself  at  the  stations,  they  ran  over  the  gt^J^ 
with  great  swiftness,  and  messages  were  ca^^ 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  long  routes  at  iv 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifiy  miles  a  day.  The  offij* 
of  the  chasguis  was  not  limited  to  carrying  f^P^^ 
es.  They  frequently  brought  various  articles  f^ 
the  use  of  the  court ;  and  in  this  way  fish  from  tM 
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£8taat  oeetn,  fruits,  ^me,  and  diflferent  oonmiodi- 
tte8  from  the  hot  renons  on  the  coast,  were  taken 
to  the  capita]  in  good  condition,  and  served  fresh  at 
the  royal  table.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  impor- 
tant institution  should  hare  been  known  to  both  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  without  any  oorrespondenoe 
with  one  another;  and  that  it  should  have  been 
foand  among  two  barbarian  nations  of  the  New 
World;  lon^  before  if  was  introduced  among  the 
oiviUzed  nauons  of  Europe. 

'*  By  these  wise  contrivances  of  the  incas,  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  long-extended  empire  of 
Peru  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  each 
other.  And  while  the  capitals  of  Christendom,  but 
a  few  hundred  miles  apart,  remained  as  far  asunder 
as  if  seas  had  rolled  between  them,  the  great  cap- 
itals Cuzco  and  Quito  were  placed  by  the  high-roads 
of  the  incas  in  immediate  correspondence.  Intelli- 
gence from  the  numerous  provinces  was  transmitted 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  Peruvian  metropo- 
lis, the  great  focus  to  which  all  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication converged.  Not  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment could  occur,  not  an  invasion  on  the  remotest 
frontier,  before  the  tidings  were  conveyed  to  the 
capital,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  on  their  maroh 
across  the  magnificent  roads  of  the  country  to  sup- 
press it.  So  admirably  was  the  machinery  con- 
trived by  the  American  despots  for  maintaining 
tranquillity  throughout  their  dominions!  It  may 
remind  us  of  the  similar  institutions  of  ancient  Home, 
when,  under  the  Caesars,  she  was  mistress  of  half 
the  world." 

Mr.  Preeoott*s  essay  embraces,  in  like  manner, 
accounts  of  their  religion  and  military  tactics,  their 
agriculture  and  modes  of  cultivation,  their  le^al  ad- 
ministration and  provisions  for  justice,  their  dra- 
matic exhibitions,  and  other  various  details  of  their 
civilization  and  prosperity ;  but  we  cannot  dwell 
longer  on  the  attractive  theme. 

We  may  possibly  speak,  at  a  future  day,  of  the 
most  strictly  historical  part  of  Mr.  Prescott's  labors. 
We  shall  best  satisfjr  the  reader's  curiosity  at  pres- 
ent, by  exhibiting,  in  a  few  striking  extracts,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  narrative.  1%  is  life-like  al- 
ways ;  the  dramatic  collisions  of  character  are  fully 
exhibited ;  and  the  deeper  scenes  of  the  tragedy  lose 
nothing  in  intensity  and  power : 

PIZARSO't  FUST  XXPERIXHCB  OF  PERU. 

"  On  the  departure  of  his  vessels  Pizarro  marobed 
into  the  interior,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  pleasant 
champagna  countrv  which  had  been  promised  him 
by  the  natives.  But  at  every  step  the  forest  seemed 
to  grow  denser  and  darker,  and  the  trees  towered 
to  a  height  such  as  he  had  never  seen,  even  in  these 
fruitful  reciaRS,  where  Nature  works  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale.  Hill  continued  to  rise  above  hill,  as  he 
advanced,  rolling  onward,  as  it  were,  by  successive 
waves,  to  join  that  colossal  barrier  of  the  Andes, 
whose  frosty  sides,  far  awa^  above  the  clouds,  spread 
out  like  a  curtain  of  burnished  silver,  that  seemed 
to  connect  the  heavens  with  the  earth. 

**  On  crossing  these  woody  eminences,  tl^e  forlorn 
adventurers  would  plunge  into  ravines  of  frightful 
depth,  where  the  exhalations  of  a  humid  soil  steamed 
up  amidst  the  incense  of  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  shone  through  the  deep  glooms  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  color.  Birds,  especially  of  the 
parrot  tribo,  mocked  this  fantastic  variety  of  nature 
with  tints  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  vegeuble 
world.  Monkevs  chattered  in  crowds  above  their 
heads,  and  made  grimaces  like  fiendish  epiriu  of 
these  solitades ;  while  hideous  reptiles,  engendered 


in  the  slimy  depths  of  the  pools,  rathered  roond  dm 
footsteps  of  the  wanderers.  Here  was  seen  the 
gigantic  boa,  coili(f][;f  his  unvrieldy  folds  about  the 
trees,  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
trunks,  till  he  was  ready  to  dart  upon  his  prey ;  and 
alligators  lay  basking  on  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
or,  gliding  under  the  waters,  seized  their  incautious 
victim  before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  miserably  in  thb 
way,  and  others  were  waylaid  by  the  natives,  who 
kept  a  iealous  eye  on  their  movements,  and  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  them  at  ad- 
vantage. Fourteen  of  l*izarro's  men  were  cut  ofiT 
at  once  in  a  canoe  which  had  stranded  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream. 

"  Famine  csme  in  addition  to  other  troubles,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  found  the  means  of 
sustaining  life  on  the  scanty  fare  of  the  forest— oc- 
casionally the  potato,  as  it  grew  without  cultivation, 
or  the  wild  cocoa-nut,  or,  on  the  shore,  the  salt  and 
bitter  fruit  of  the  mangrove ;  though  the  shore  was 
less  tolerable  than  the  forest,  from  the  swarms  of 
mosquitos  which  compelled  the  wretched  adventur- 
ers to  bury  their  bodies  up  to  their  very  faces  in  the 
sand.  In  this  extremity  of  sufiTering,  they  thought 
only  of  return ;  and  all  schemes  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition—except with  Pizarro  and  a  few  dauntless 
spirits — were  exchanged  for  the  one  craving  desire 
to  return  to  Panamft." 

When  this  desire  took  more  resolved  shape,  Pi- 
zarro met  it  by  a  resolve  vet  more  decisive  : 

'*  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on 
the  sand  from  east  to  west.  Then  turning  towaxds 
the  south,  *  Friends  and  comrades!*  he  said,  'on 
that  side  are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching 
storm,  desertion  and  death ;  on  this  side,  ease  and 
pleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches ;  here, 
ranamft  and  its  poverty.  Choose,  each  man,  what 
best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my  part,  I  go 
to  the  south.'  So  saying,  he  stepped  across  the 
line.  He  was  followed  by  the  brave  pilot  Run ; 
next  by  Pedro  de  Candia,  a  cavalier,  born,  as  his 
name  imports,  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Greece.  Elev- 
en others  successively  crossed  the  line,  thus  inti- 
mating their  willingness  to  abide  the  fortunes  of 
their  leader,  for  good  or  for  evil.** 

One  of  the  treacherous  massacres  by  Pizarro  is 
thus  vividly  described  : 

**  Pizarro  saw  that  the  hour  had  come.  He 
waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  the  appointed  sig- 
nal. The  fatal  gun  was  fired  from  the  fortrem. 
Then  springing  into  the  square,  the  Spanish  captain 
and  his  followers  shouted  the  old  waiH^  of  *  St. 
Jago  and  at  them !  *  It  was  answered  by  the  battle- 
^y  of  every  Spaniard  in  the  city,  as  rushing  from 
the  avenues  of  the  great  halls  in  which  they  were 
concealed,  they  poured  into  the  plaxa^  horse  and 
foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column,  and  threw  them- 
self  es  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd.  The 
latter,  taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of 
artillerfr  and  muakeu,  the  echoes  of  which  revei^ 
berated  like  thunder  from  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphur^ 
ous  volumes  along  the  square,  were  seized  with  a 
panic.  They  knew  not  whither  to  fly  for  ref^ 
from  the  ceming  ruin.  Nobles  and  eommoners— all 
were  trampled  down  under  the  fierce  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  who  dealt  their  blows  right  and  lefl,  with- 
out sparing ;  while  their  swords,  flashing  through 
the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  wretched  natives,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  all  their  terran. 
They  made  no  resistanoe— as,  indeed,  they  had  bo 
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weapons  with  which  to  make  it.  Every  avenue  to 
eec&pe  was  closed,  for  the  entrance  to  the  sqaare 
was  choked  u]p  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  who 
had  perished  m  vain  efforts  to  fly  ;  and  sach  was 
the  agony  of  the  survivors,  under  the  terrible  pres- 
sure of  their  assailants,  that  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians, by  their  convulsive  struggles,  burst  through 
the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  clay  which  formed  part 
of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza!  It  fell,  leaving  an 
opening  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  through 
which  multitudes  now  found  their  way  into  the 
country,  still  holly  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  who, 
leaping  the  fallen  rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives,  striking  them  down  in  all  directions. 

'*  Meanwhile  Uie  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  con- 
tinued hot  around  the  inca,  whose  person  was  the 
great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful  nobles, 
rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  assailants,  and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from 
their  saddles,  or,  at  least,  by  offering  their  own 
bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance,  to  shield  their 
beloved  master.  It  is  said,  by  some  authorities, 
that  they  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their 
clothes.  If  so,  it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  used  them.  But  the  roost  timid 
animal  wUl  defend  itself  when  at  bay.  That  they 
did  not  80  in  the  present  instance  is  proof  that  they 
had  no  weapons  to  use.  Yet  they  still  continued 
to  force  back  the  cavaliers,  clinging  to  their  horses 
with  dying  grasp,  and,  as  one  was  cut  down,  an- 
other taking  the  place  of  his  fallen  comrade  with  a 
loyalty  truly  affecting. 

"The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered, 
saw  his  faithful  subjects  falling  around  him  without 
hardly  comprehending  his  situation.  The  litter  on 
which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty 
press  swayed  backwards  and  forwards;  and  he 
gazed  on  the  overwhelming  ruin,  like  some  forlorn 
mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in'his  bark  by  the  furi- 
ous elements,  sees  tlie  lightning's  flash  and  hears 
the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate. 
At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper, 
felt  afraid  that  the  royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude 
them ;  and  some  of  the  cavaliers  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once  by  taking  Atahu- 
alpa's  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his  pei^ 
son,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  *  Let  no  one, 
who  values  his  life,  strike  at  the  inca ;'  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm  to  shield  him,  he  received  a  wound 
on  his  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men — ^the  only 
wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action. 

*'The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever 
round  the  royal  litter.  It  reeled  more  and  more, 
and  at  length  several  of  the  nobles  who  supported 
it  having  been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the  In- 
dian prince  would  have  come  with  violence  to  the 
ground,  had  not  his  fall  been  broken  by  the  efforts  of 
Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the  cavaliers,  who  caught 
him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial  borla  was  instant- 
ly snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier  named 
Estete,  and  the  unhappy  monarch,  strongly  secured, 
was  removed  to  a  neighboring  building,  where  he 
was  carefully  guarded.'' 

In  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the 
conquest,  it  seems  to  us  that  great  judgment  is 
shown.  Neither  the  lights  nor  the  shades  are  too 
broadly  or  deeply  drawn.  What  alUed  him  to  Cor- 
tea.  and  what  widely  separates  them,  in  his  patient 
enanxance,  his  incredible  perseverance,  his  freedom 
fiom  bigotry,  his  insatiable  STarioe,  his  reckless 


perfidy,  and  his  indomitable  cruelly,  is  patiently 
and  well  set  forth.  We  have  neither  a  perfect  hero» 
nor  an  absolute  monster,  but  undoubtedly  a  most 
extraordinary  man.  He  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
those  men,  of  whose  ignorance  of  the  intellectual 
arts,  and  utter  inability  to  read  or  to  v/rite,  we  cao 
hear  without  regret  or  surprise. 


NATURE  AND  ART. 

Stlph-ukb,  and  with  a  graceful  pride, 
I  saw  the  wild  Louisa  glide 
Along  the  dance's  glittering  row, 
With  footsteps  soft  as  falling  snow ; 
On  all  around  her  smiles  she  poured ; 
And  though  by  all  admired,  adored, 
She  seemed  to  hold  the  homage  light, 
And  careless  claimed  it  as  her  right. 
With  siren-voice  the  lady  sung; 
Love  on  her  tones  enraptured  hnng, 
While  timid  awe  and  fond  deinre 
Come  blended  from  her  witching  lyre. 
While  thus,  with  nnresisted  art, 
The  enchantress  melted  every  heart. 
Amid  the  glance,  the  sigh,  the  smile. 
Herself  unmoved  and  cold  the  white, 
With  inward  pity  eyed  the  scene. 
Where  all  were  subjects — she  a  queen ! 

Again  I  saw  that  lady  fair — 
Oh,  what  a  beauteous  change  was  there ! 
In  a  sweet  cottage  of  her  own 
She  sat,  and  she  was  all  alone. 
Save  a  young  child  she  sung  to  rest 
On  its  soil  bed,  her  fragrant  bzeasu 
With  happy  smiles,  and  happy  sighs. 
She  kissed  the  infant's  closing  eyes ; 
Then  o'er  him,  in  the  cradle  laid, 
Moved  her  dear  lips  as  if  she  pra5'ed  : 
She  blessed  him  in  his  father's  name. 
Lo !  to  her  side  that  father  came, 
And  in  a  voice  subdued  and  mild, 
He  blessed  the  mother  and  her  child! 
I  thought  upon  the  proud  saloon, 
And  that  enchantress  queen  ;  but  soon 
Far  off  art's  fading  pageant  stole. 
And  nature  filled  my  thoughtful  soal. 

PsomsoK  Wjlsos. 


EMIGRANT  S  SONG. 

OircE  more  let  it  sparkle  and  gladden  the  heart ! 
Adien,  loves  and  friendships !  ahd  now  we  most  part ; 
Farewell,  then,  ye  mountains,  ye  scenes  of  my  home ; 
A  power  resistless  impels  me  to  roam. 

The  sun  in  the  heavenly  fields  knows  no  stay; 
O'er  land  and  o'er  ocean  he  rides  far  away; 
The  waves  linger  not  as  they  roll  on  the  sand. 
And  the  storms  in  their  fury  sweep  over  the  land. 

The  bird  on  the  light  fleecy  cloud  sails  ahmg. 
And  sings  in  the  distance  his  dear  native  song ; 
Through  woodland  and  pasture  the  youth  must  go 

forth. 
And  roam,  like  his  mother,  the  wandering  earth. 

The  biAs  he  once  knew  in  the  fields  of  his  home 
Come  flying  to  greet  him  o'er  ocean's  white  foam , 
And  the  flowers  of  his  childhood  salute  him  once 

more, 
In  the  breezes  that  breathe  from  his  far  native  sborp. 

The  songsters  of  home  still  around  him  to  chann« 
The  flowers  love  planted  still  breathing  their  balm, 
Earlv  loves  and  old  friendships  stiU  pressing  his  hand, 
His  home  is  around  him,  though  far  be  the  land. 
Brom  the  Gtman  0/  Sjomtr. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
EYSLTN's  life  of  MRS.   QODOLPHIN. 


The  wife  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  the  sabeequeutly 
celebrated  statesman  of  Queen  Anne,  was  a  yooth- 
fal  friend  and  favorite  of  the  amiable  Evelyn,  and, 
according  to  his  perhaps  partial  estimate  of  her,  a 
perfect  paragon  of  women.  Margaret  Grodolphin 
was  a  saint  without  austerity,  a  oas  bleu  without 
affectation,  a  wit  without  tartness  or  malice ;  a  pat- 
tern of  maiden  purity  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  yel  neither  dull  nor  morose ;  an  actress 
preeminent  among  the  royal  and  noble  lady  ama- 
teurs of  the  court,  yet  ever  shrinking  from  display, 
and  performing  in  those  courtly  entertainments  only 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  majesty ;  in  her 
charities  and  godly  works  she  was  a  counterpart  of 
the  gospel  heroines  ;  and,  in  short,  a  model  for  all, 
both  in  maiden  and  married  life. 

To  commemorate  so  much  excellence,  and  at  the 
request  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  Mrs.  Go- 
dolphin's  roost  intimate  friends,  Evelyn  undertook 
to  write  her  life ;  but  died  without  fi^iving  it  the 
final  corrections.  In  course  of  time  the  family  pa- 
pers passed  into  the  possession  of  Evelyn's  descend- 
ant, the  present  Archbishop  of  York ;  who  placed 
the  biography  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
for  publication.  It  now  appears  with  his  revision, 
(to  the  extent  of  the  spelling  and  the  occasional  in- 
troduction between  brackets  of  omitted  words,)  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  valuable  illustrative  notes, 
genealogical,  topographical,  and  relating  to  courtly 
and  literary  matters,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Holmes 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Oodolphin  is  in  itself  rather  a 
curious  than  a  striking  work.  The  style  is  of  an- 
other age  altogether ;  the  book  adds  nothing  to  our 
historical  knowledge ;  and,  beyond  the  moral  which 
it  points  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  respectabil- 
ity and  purity  in  the  most  corrupt  society,  it  teaches 
little  ;  for  the  character  of  Margaret  Godolphin  was 
evidently  singular,  and,  we  suspect,  to  some  extent 
exaggerated  by  her  biographer.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  a  pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  our  bio- 
graphical literature.  It  exhibits  an  individual  life, 
with  many  indications  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  the  subject  lived,  and  the  particular  class 
among  whom  she  lived.  It  is  also  a  literary  pro- 
duction very  opposite  to  our  modern  biographies. 
The  Idfe  deals  more  with  character,  conduct,  be- 
havior, and  the  individual's  daily  habits,  than  with 
mere  events.  It  is  in  fact  a  real  biography,  where 
Margaret  Godolphin  is  the  principal,  almost  the  only 
figure.  Panegyric  may  cause  some  undue  expan- 
mon  ;  and  feehngs  of  reverence  and  affection  towards 
**  the  early  loved,  the  early  lost"  may  prompt  a 
very  minute  exhibition  of  mind  as  unfolded  in  pri- 
vate memoranda  or  correspondence  ;  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  swell  the  life  of  the  heroine  by  hooking 
on  to  it  events  with  which  she  was  connected  or 
happened  to  be  contemporary.  Perhaps  the  amia- 
ble old  author  may  appear  a  little  too  ofVen  and  a 
little  too  prominently  himself;  but  the  account  of 
his  first  opinion  of  Margaret  Blagge,  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  platonic  friendship  was  formed,  and 
several  other  passages  where  John  Evelyn  figures 
as  the  worthy  middle-aged  beau  and  man  of  busi- 
ness of  Charles  the  Second's  day,  are  essential  to 
the  biography,  especially  upon  the  author's  plan. 

The  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Margaret  Go- 
dolphin are  few.  She  was  born  in  1652,  of  an  old 
and  respectable  Suffolk  family.  Her  father.  Colonel 
Thomas  Blagge,  was  a  loyalist,  much  trusted  by 


Charies  the  First,  in  whose  cause  ho  dtstiagnisbfld 
himself.    Her  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  great  piety,  worth,  wit,  and  beauty.    The  fam- 
ily did  not  escape  the  troubles  of  the  times ;  and 
Margaret  when  quite  a  child  was  sent  to  France 
with  the  old  Duchess  of  Richmond.    The  Popish 
partisan  of  Queen  Henrietta,  Lady  Guildford,  wished 
the  little  girl  to  go  to  mass ;  but  she  had  been  so 
well  taught  that  she  not  only  refused  but  was  able 
to  answer  her  tempter ;  '*  which  brought  upon  her 
some  rudeness  and  menace ;  so  as,"  says  Evelyn , 
*'  she  was  become  a  confessor  and  almost  a  martyr 
before  she  was  seven  years  old."    When  about 
eleven,  she  was  confirmed  by  Gunning ;  who  '^  was 
so  surprised  at  those  early  graces  he  discovered  in 
her,  that  he  thought  fit  she  should  be  admitted  to 
the  holy  sacrament."     At  the  request  of  Anne 
Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  Miss  Blagge  was  appointed 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor  when  only  in  her  thirteenth 
year ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  duchess,  in  I67I, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  queen's  household.     Ac- 
cording to  Evelyn,  *'  there  were  some  [serious]  ad- 
dresses made  to  her  by  the  greatest  persons;'^  bat 
she  had  early  become  attached  to  Sidney  Grodolphin, 
and  she  resolved,  if  circumstances  did  not  permit 
their  union,  never  to  marry.    Indeed,  during  the 
long  time  they  had  to  wait,  she  several  times  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  herself  from  the  world  and  be- 
come a  sort  of  Protestant  nun;   and  Evelyn,  to 
whom  she  constantly  addressed  herself,  wrote  a 
learned  and  eloquent  dissuasive.    In  1674,  she  was 
privately  married,  at  the  Temple  church ;  her  maid 
and  Lady  Berkeley  only  being  present.     Evelyn 
had  been  promised  the  office  of  father ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  concealment  to  Grodolphin's  desire ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  disingenuity  in 
the  business,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  paragon.     The  marriage  was  not  avowed 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  till  its  avowal  the 
married  pair  hved  apart.    Mrs.  Godolphin  even 
went  to  France  with  Lady  Berkeley,  when  Lord 
Berkeley  was  appointed  ambassador ;  and  at  part- 
ing with  Evelyn  acted  a  fib  about  her  marriage — 
Evelyn  himself  is  obliged  to  call  it  a  prevarication. 
She  died  in  1678,  in  her  first  confinement,  appa- 
rently of  puerperal  fever ;  to  which  we  should  infer 
she  was  predisposed  from  some  morbid  temperament. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  that  she  had  the  mystic  con- 
stitution ;  and,  had  circumstances  and  the  times 
favored  the  development,  she  might  have  gone  mad 
in  Methodism  or  as  a  Romanist  been  canonized.    In 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  religious  temperament, 
which  under  the  first  three  Brunswicks  ran  wild 
with  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and  now  passes  through 
Tractarianism  into  Popery,  was  guided,  and  while 
seemingly  encouraged  was  really  restrained,  by  the 
sinople  and  genial  spirit  of  the  Anglican  divines. 

The  interest  of  this  book  is  in  its  quiet,  elegant, 
old-fashioned  style,  its  portraiture  of  character,  its 
anecdotes,  and  its  picture  of  the  times ;  for  there 
are  a  good  many  incidental  glimpses  of  them  in  £v- 
elvn's  narrative,  but  more  in  the  quotations  from 
Mrs.  Godolphin 's  letters,  journals,  and  papers — as 
she  wrote  herself,  though  she  did  not  publish.  The 
hours,  the  amusements,  the  occupations,  the  pas- 
times of  respectable  women  of  rank,  are  pretty 
clearly  delineated ;  and  the  public  life  of  the  more 
dubious  ladies  of  the  court  is  indicated. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  have  very  full  accounts 
of  courtships.  People  are  too  full  and  sensitive 
during  their  continuance  to  talk  about  them,  and 
afterwards  they  rather  joke  upon  the  matter.  The 
exception  is  generally  with  religious  peraonSi  who 
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haro  a  habit  of  confession,  and  of  colorin(|f  every 
topic  with  one  hue.  Margaret  Blagge  was  of  this 
character,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  her 
engagement  to  her  biographer. 

"  1  will  relate  to  your  Ladvehip,"  writes  Evelyn 
to  the  friend  at  whose  desire  he  undertook  the  Life, 
*' whati  have  learned  from  her  selfe,  when  sometymes 
she  was  pleased  to  trust  me  with  diverse  passages 
of  her  Life.  For  it  was  not  possible  I  could  hear 
of  soe  long  an  Amour,  soe  honorable  a  love  and con> 
stant  passion,  and  which  I  easily  perceived  oon- 
cemed  her,  as  lookeing  vpon  herselfe  vnsettled,  and 
one  who  had  long  since  resolved  nott  to  make  the 
Court  her  rest,  butt  I  most  be  touched  with  some 
Care  for  her.  I  would  now  and  then  kindly  chide 
her,  why  she  suffered  those  languishments  when  I 
knew  not  on  whome  to  lay  the  blame.  For  tho' 
she  would  industriously  conceale  her  disquiett,  and 
divert  it  vnder  the  notion  of  the  Spleene,  she  could 
not  but  acknowledge  to  me  where  the  dart  was 
fix*d  ;  nor  was  anything  more  ingenious  than  what 
she  now  wrilt  me  vpon  this  Subject,  by  which  your 
Ladyshipp  will  perceive,  as  with  what  peculiar  con- 
fidence she  was  pleased  to  honor  me,  soe,  with  what 
earljT  prudence  and  great  pietye  she  manag'd  the 
passion,  which,  of  all  other,  young  people  are  com- 
monly the  most  precipitate  in  and  vnadvis'd. 

^' '  I  came,'  sayes  she, '  soe  young,  as  I  tell  you, 
into  the  world,  (that  is,  about  14  yeares  of  Age,) 
where  no  sooner  was  I  entred,  butt  various  opin- 
ions were  delivered  of  me  and  the  person  whome 
(you  know)  was  more  favorable  then  the  rest  were 
to  me,  and  did,  after  some  tyme,  declare  it  to  me. 
The  first  thing  which  tempts  young  weomen  is 
vanity ;  and  I  made  that  my  great  designe.  Butt 
Love  soone  taught  me  another  Lesson,  and  I  found 
the  trouble  of  being  tyed  to  the  hearing  of  any  save 
him ;  which  made  me  resolve  that  either  he  or  none 
should  have  the  possession  of  your  Friend.  Being 
thus  soone  sencible  of  Love  my  selfe,  I  was  easily 
perawaded  to  keepe  my  selfe  from  giveing  him  any 
cause  of  Jealousye,  and  in  soe  long  a  tyme  never 
has  there  been  the  least. 

"  •  This,  vnder  God*s  providence,  has  been  the 
means  of  preserveing  me  from  many  of  those  misfoi^ 
tunes  young  Creatures  meet  with  in  the  world,  and 
in  a  Court  especial!  v.  Att  first  wa  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  liveing  allwayes  togeather,  and  that  we 
should  be  happy.  Butt  att  last  he  was  sent  abroad 
by  his  Majestye,  and  fell  sick,  which  gave  me  great 
trouble ;  and  I  allowed  more  tyme  for  Prayer  and 
the  performance  of  holy  dutyes  than  before  I  bad 
ever  done,  and  I  thank  God,  found  infinite  pleasure 
in  it,  farr  beyond  any  other,  and  I  thought  less  of 
foolish  things  that  vsed  to  take  vp  my  tyme.  Be- 
ing thus  changed  my  selfe,  and  likeing  it  soe  well, 
I  earnestly  begg*d  of  God  that  ho  would  impart  the 
same  satisfaction  to  him  I  loved;  'tis  done,  (my 
friend,)  't  is  done  ;  and  from  my  soule  I  am  thank- 
fall  ;  and  tho'  I  beleive  he  loves  me  passionately, 
yett  I  am  not  where  I  was ;  my  place  is  fill'd  vpp 
with  HIM  who  is  all  in  all.  I  find  in  him  none  of 
that  tormenting  passion  to  which  I  need  sacrefice 
my  selfe ;  butt  still  were  wee  dissengag'd  from  the 
world,  wee  should  marry  vnder  such  restraints  as 
were  fitt,  and  by  the  agreeableness  of  our  humour 
make  each  other  happy.  Butt  att  present  there  are 
obstructions ;  he  must  be  perpetually  engai^ed  in 
buissness,  and  follow  the  Court,  and  live  allwayes 
in  the  world,  and  soe  have  less  tyme  for  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  a  senscible  afliiction  to  him  ;  where- 
fore wee  are  not  determined  to  precipitate  that  mat- 
ter, butt  to  expect  a  while,  and  see  how  things  will 
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goe ;  haveinff  a  great  mind  to  be  togoather,  which 
cannot  with  decency  be  done  withoat  manying,  nor, 
to  either  of  our  satisfactions,  without  being  iir^  kom 
the  world.  In  short,  serving  of  God  ia  our  end ; 
and  if  wee  cannott  do  that  quietly  togeather,  wee 
will  asunder.  Yon  know  our  Saviour  sayes,  that 
all  could  not  receive  that  doctrine,  but  to  thiwe  who 
could,  he  gave  noe  contradiction  ;  and  if  wee  can 
butt  pass  our  younger  yeares,  't  is  not  likely  wee 
should  be  concem'd  tor  nuirryiog  when  old.  If  wee 
could  marry  now,  I  don't  see  butt  those  inconven- 
iencys  may  happen  by  sickness,  or  absence,  or  death. 
In  a  word,  if  we  marry,  it  will  be  to  serve  God  and 
to  encourage  one  another  dayly ;  if  wee  doe  not, 
't  is  for  that  end  too ;  and  wee  know  God  will  direct 
those  who  sincerely  desire  his  love  above  all  other 
Considerations ;  now  should  we  both  resolve  to  con- 
tinue as  we  are,  be  assor'd  I  should  be'aa  little  Idle 
as  if  I  were  a  wife.'" 


Ah  AFFBCTiifo  AirscDon. — A  corporal  of  the  ride 
brigade,  for  robbing  a  Spamard  of  aome  breads  was 

tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  aod  brought  out 
immediately  afterwards  for  pnuishment.    When  the 
brigade  was  formed,  and  the  unhappy  corporal,  who 
till  then  bore  an  excellent  character,  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  square,  close  to  the  triangle,  the 
general  said,  in  a  stem  voice,  "Strip,  sir."    The 
corporal  never  ottered  a  word  till  actually  tied  ap, 
when,  turning  his  head  round,  as  far  as  his  hnmih- 
attng  position  enabled  him,  he  said,  in  a  firm  aod 
respectful  Toice,  <<  General  Crawford,  spare  me." 
The  general  replied,  <<It  cannot  be;  jour  crime  is 
too  great."    The  unhappy  man,  who  viras  senlenced 
to  be  reduced  to  the  pay  and  rank  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  to  receive  two  hundred  lashesj  then  added,  "Ob, 
general !  do  you  recollect  when  we  were  both  taken 
prisoners  in  Buenos  Ayres  ?    We  were  confined  with 
others  in  a  sort  of  pound.    Yon  sat  on  my  koajisack, 
fatigued  and  hungry.    I  shared  my  last  biscuit  with 
you — on  that  occasion  you  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
swearing  never  to  forget  my  kindness — it  is  now  in 
your  power.    You  know  that  when  I  committed  the 
act  for  which  I  am  now  made  so  humiliating  a  spec- 
tacle to  my  comrades,  we  bad  been  short  of  rations 
for  some  time."    Not  only  the  general,  but  the  whole 
square,  was  afiiected  by  this  address.    The  bugler, 
who  stood  behind  the  corporal,  then,  od  a  nod  from 
the  bugle-major,  inflicted  the  first  lash,  which  drew 
blood  from  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  carried  a  mos^ 
ket.    The  general  started,  and  turning  hastily  rooad, 
said,  "  Who  ordered  that  bugler  to  flog  ?    Send  him 
to  drill !  send  him  to  drill !  take  him  down !  take  him 
down !  I  remember  it  well ! "  all  the  time  pacing  no 
and  down  the  square,  wiping  his  face  with  his  hana* 
kerchief,  trying  to  bide  emotions  that  were  visible  to 
the  whole  square.    After  recovering  his  noble  feel- 
ing, the  gallant  general  uttered  with  a  broken  accent, 
'<  Why  does  a  brave  sddier  Hke  you  eommit  these 
crimes  ? "    Then  beckoning  to  his  orderiy  for  his 
horse,  he  mounted  and  galloped  off.    In  a  few  days 
the  corporal  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and  I  saw  him 
a  year  afterwards  a  respected  serjeant.  Hod  the  poor 
fellow's  sentence  been  carried  out,  a  valuable  soldier 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  service,  and  a  good  man 
convertedlnto  a  worthless  one. 

Thb  poet,  when  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  enthosissm, 
is  inanimate :  he  resembles  the  birds  whose  feathers 
shine  most  in  flight. 

TuBSE  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to 
the  mind ;  a  thousand  accidents  may,  and  will,  inter- 
pose a  veil  between  our  present  consciousness  and 
the  secret  inscription  on  the  mind  ;  but,  alike,  wheth- 
er veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription  remains  forever. 
— Coleridge,  _ 
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FkontteS^tetator. 
THB  LIFB  OF  MB8.  FBY.* 

Thx  influence  of  Elizabeth  Fry  on  pnaon  died- 
vline  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Father 
Mathew  on  Irish  temperance.  Neither  can  be  said 
to  haTe  started  the  subject,  which  was  already  mov- 
ing in  the  minds  of  men ;  though  Mrs.  Fry  has  a 
greater  title  to  that  of  originator  than  Father  Ma- 
Slew.  Each,  by  winning  manners,  great  persua- 
live  powers,  and  the  personal  influence  they  be- 
stow, produced  effects  that  mere  reason  could  never 
attain :  the  effects,  indeed,  were  so  remarkable  that 
they  looked  miraculous,  and  excited  the  attention 
of  the  great  and  fashionable  towards  a  wonder, 
which  they  never  would  have  paid  to  a  sober  truth. 
But  though  personal  qualities  chiefly  coDtriboted  to 
the  suocesspf  both  philanthropists,  and  the  beneficial 
oflbcts  were  therefore  dependent  upon  their  pres- 
QDoe,  and  somewhat,  too,  upon  novelty,  circum- 
itances,  and  impressible  minds,  it  would  be  very 
QDJust  to  limit  the  merit  bv  the  permanence  of  the 
miracles.  They  each  made  their  subject  a  fashion, 
ind  placed  it  prominently  before  the  world ;  so  that 
whatever  truth  it  contained  was  sure  to  keep  its 
hold  and  find  its  way,  in  pretty  exact  prooortion  to 
its  importance.  Mrs.  Fry  did  a  good  deal  more 
than  this.  She  moved  or  shamd  authority  into 
looking  at  shocking  abuses,  and  applying  some 
remedy,  though  perhaps  neither  systematic  nor 
very  eflkient ;  by  her  private  influence  and  public 
appeals  she  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
eriminal  code  and  prison  management ;  and  she  or^ 
gantzed  a  means  of  continuing  her  own  visitations, 
not  only  in  Newgate,  but  through  the  country.  If 
she  attributed  too  much  to  her  system  and  too  little 
to  herself— if  she  thought  that  circumstances  and 
nature  could  be  overcome  by  rules  and  hortatives 
—if  she  was  probably  imposed  upon  by  unscrupu- 
lous hypocrisy,  or  deceiveid  hj  the  temporary  emo- 
tion of  an  impressible  mind— it  is  only  what  human 
nature  is  liable  to,  especially  the  nature  of  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. 

The  life  of  such  a  woman  deserves  to  be  written ; 
although  the  incidents  were  comparatively  few,  and 
the  more  striking  public  portions  of  it  are  already 
recorded  in  scattered  forms.  EH^beth  Fry  was  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Gurney  family,  of  Nor- 
wich, which  settled  in  those  parts  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  The  true  spelliiig  of  the  name, 
it  seems,  is  Grournay,  "  derived  from  the  town  of 
Gk)urnay  en  Brai,  in  Normandy ;  the  Norman  lords 
of  which  place  held  fiefs  in  Norfolk  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus."  The  paternal  ancestor 
of  EUzabeth  Gurney  was  a  disciple  of  George  Fox ; 
her  mother  was  a  Barolay,  of  tlie  Barolays  of  Ury, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  apologist  for  the  Qua- 
kers :  so  that  Elizabeth  was,  like  Paul,  '*  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews."  But  she  had  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  The  age— she  was  bora  in  1780— was  phi- 
losophical or  indifferent,  the  most  religious  people 
not  scrupUog  to  associate  with  avowed  infidels. 
Some  of  the  Gurneys  had  fallen  back  to.tho  Angli- 
can chureh ;  others  were  only  nominal  '*  Friends.'* 
The  father  of  Elizabeth  apoears,  at  that  time,  to 
have  belonged  to  this  latter  class :  a  man  of  a  social 
disposition,  courteous  in  manner,  popular  in  the 
place,  and  of  unusual  liberality  of  sentiment  towards 
other  denominations.  Mrs.  Gurney  was  a  woman 
of  piety ;  but  she  died  when  her  daughter  Elizabeth 

*  Memoir  of  tbe  Life  of  EUzabeth  Fryj  with  Extracts 
Inmi  her  Jouroal  and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her 
I^agfaiers.    In  two  volumes.    YolnaM  I.    Oilpin. 
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was  only  twelve  yeaia  old.  To  the  unfaToiablo 
influences  of  the  times  and  hm\y  example  was 
added  that  of  wealth,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Fry's 
own  account,  as  well  as  the  views  of  her  husband 
and  daughters,  she  had  genial  feelings  tending  to 
sin.  Earlham,  the  family  seat,  was  Uie  resort  of 
the  rich  and  gay.  Prince  William,  afteihvards 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  quartered  at  Norwich, 
and  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  Earlham ;  and 
before  seventeen,  Elizabeth  in  her  journal  notes  the 
pleasure  her  pride  derived  from  his  company.  She 
danced,  she  sang,  she  fell  into  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  flaunted  in  a  scarlet  riding-habit.  She 
rates  herself  for  being  giddy  in  speech,  given  to 
flirting,  apt  to  touch  tbe  faults  ot  others  in  con- 
versation, and  *' mumping"  when  jealous  of  her 
sisters.  In  this  account  there  is  doubtless  the  usua. 
exaggeration  of  an  enthusiastic  mind  under  sell- 
examination,  and  testing  thoughts  and  conduct  by 
an  ideal  abstraction.  The  reader  may  judge  from 
a  few  specimens. 

**  January  1797. — ^My  mind  is  in  so  dark  a  state 
that  I  see  everything  through  a  black  medium. 

^* April. — Why  do  I  wish  so  much  for  the  prince 
to  come  t  Pride,  alas !  is  the  cause.  Do  such  feel- 
ings hurt  mjr  mind  ?  They  may  not,  in  this  in- 
staoce ;  but  if  given  way  to,  they  are  diflScult  to 
overcome.    How  am  I  to  overcome  them  t  •  •  • 

^^ April  dS/A. — ^I  feel  bv  experience  how  muck 
entering  into  the  world  hurts  me:  worldly  com- 
pany, I  think,  materially  injures ;  it  excites  a  false 
stimulus,  such  as  a  love  of  pomp,  pride,  yaoity, 
jealousy,  and  ambition ;  it  leads  to  think  about 
dress,  and  such  trifles ;  and  when  out  of  it,  we  fly 
to  novels  and  scandal,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
for  entertainment.  1  have  lately  iMen  given  up  a 
good  deal  to  worldly  passions ;  by  what  I  have  felt 
I  can  easily  imagine  how  soon  I  should  be  quite  led 
away. 

**20M. — ^I  met  tho  prince;  it  showed  me  the 
folly  of  the  world ;  my  mind  feels  very  flat  after 
this  storm  of  pleasure. 

"JUToy  lOtA.— There  is  a  sort  of  luxury  in  giving 
way  to  the  feelings !  I  love  to  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  others,  to  pour  wine  and  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
the  afflicted :  there  is  a  luxury  in  feeling  the  heart 
glow,  whether  it  be  with  joy  or  sorrow. 


**  I  like  to  think  of  everything,  to  look  at 
kind ;  I  love  to  <  look  through  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God.'  I  have  no  more  reliffion  than  that, 
and  in  the  little  I  have  I  am  not  the  least  devo- 
tional ;  but  when  I  admire  the  beauties  of  nature, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  source  from  whence 
such  beauties  flow,  f  feel  it  a  support;  I  believe 
firmly  that  all  is  guided  for  the  best  by  an  invisible 
power ;  therefore  I  do  not  fear  the  evils  of  life  so 
much.  I  love  to  feel  ffood ;  I  do  what  I  can  to  be 
kind  to  everybody.  I  have  many  faults,  which  I 
hope  in  time  to  overcome.        •        •        •        • 

**  July  7th,^l  have  seen  several  things  m  my- 
self and  others  I  never  before  remarked ;  but  I 
have  not  tried  to  improve  myself ;  I  have  given 
way  to  my  passions,  and  let  them  have  command 
over  me  ;1  have  knovni  my  faults,  and  not  correctp 
ed  them;  and  now  I  am  determined  I  will  onoe 
more  try,  with  redoubled  ardor,  to  overcome  my 
wicked  inclinations.  I  must  not  flirt ;  I  must  not 
ever  be  out  of  temper  with  the  children  ;  I  must  not 
contradict  without  a  cause ;  I  must  not  mump  whea 
my  sistere  are  liked  and  I  am  not ;  I  must  not 
allow  myself  to  be  angry ;  I  must  not  exaggeratOt  ^_ 
which  I  am  inclined  to  do ;  I  must  not  give  way  to 
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luxury ;  I  most  not  be  idle  in  mind ;  I  mnet  try  to 
me  way  to  every  good  feeling  and  overoome  erery 
oad.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  if  I  had  but  pene- 
'^^eranoe  I  could  do  all  that  I  wish ;  I  will  try.  I 
have  lately  been  too  satirical,  so  as  to  hurt  some- 
times; remember,  it  is  always  a  fault  to  hurt 
others.        •        •        # 

"^A. — I  have  a  cross  to-night.  I  had  very 
itrach  set  my  mind  on  going  to  the  oratorio :  the 
prince  was  to  he  there ;  and  by  all  aeeounts  it  will 
be  quite  a  grand  sight,  and  there  will  be  the  finest 
music.  But  if  my  father  does  not  like  me  to  go, 
much  as  I  wish  it  I  will  give  it  up  with  pleasure, 
if  it  be  in  my  power  without  a  murmur.  I  went  to 
the  oratorio ;  I  enjoyed  it,  but  spoke  sadly  at  ran- 
dom :  what  a  bad  habit ! 

**  I9ih. — ^Idle  and  relaxed  in  mind ;  greatly  dissi- 
pated by  hearing  the  band,  &c.  &c.  Music  has  a 
great  effect  on  me ;  it  at  times  makes  me  feel 
ahnost  beside  myself." 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  her  religion  was 
at  this  time  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  principle — a 
species  of  Deism,  vivified  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  mother^s  lessons  and  her  own  religious  nature, 
rather  than  anything  dogmatic  or  theological.  This 
was  a  state  in  which  Elizabeth  Gurney  could  only 
have  remained  by  being  placed  in  circumt^tances  of 
continual  excitement,  with  her  afifections  strongly 
engaged  at  the  same  time.  Her  temperament  was 
too  genial  and  rationally  mystic  to  rest  quiet,  under 
the  leisure  of  common  Ufe,  in  scepticism  or  general 
reliance— 

"  Safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour." 

She  wanted  something  more  definite,  more  sensu- 
ous, than  a  philosophical  opinion ;  and  a  Quaker 
missionary  or  itinerant  preacher  from  America  con- 
verted her  to  the  plainest  and  perhaps  the  most 
spiritual  of  Christian  denominations,  where  an  ap- 
parent equality  sustains  the  scriptural  injunctions, 
and  at  the  same  time  flatters  the  pride  of  mortal 
man,  while  peculiarities  of  speech  and  dress  give  a 
distinction  as  marked  as  a  uniform  or  a  badge  of 
knighthood.  She  did  not,  however,  fall  into  her 
new  creed  without  a  struggle. 

'*  My  mind,"  she  writes  on  the  6th  February, 
1798,  two  dap  after  the  day  of  grace,  which  is 
marked  as  the  4th,  **  has  by  degrees  flown  from 
religion.  I  rode  to  Norwich,  [she  was  a  capital 
horsewoman,]  and  had  a  very  serious  ride  there ; 
but  meeting,  and  being  looked  at  with  apparent  ad- 
miration by  some  officers,  brought,  on  vanity ;  and 
1  came  home  as  full  of  the  world  as  I  went  to  town 
full  of  heaven." 

Finery  in  dress  stOl  held  sway,  and  was  indeed 
but  gradually  abandoned.  She  had  struggles 
about  dancing,  music,  and  singing.  As  she  ad- 
vanced more  towards  Quakerism,  she  was  strongly 
tempted  on  the  substitution  of"  thee"  for  "  you ;" 
but  that  word  gave  way  like  the  enchanted  forms 
of  old  romance  before  the  knight  who  was  bold 
enough  to  advance  against  them.  Once  making 
up  her  mind  to  say  it,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
easiness  with  which  *'thee"  was  said.  Giving 
utterance  to  what  the  spirit  moved  in  "  meetings" 
was  a  more  anxious  affair ;  but  by  the  close  of 

1799  she  had  become  a  complete  Friend.  She 
ceased  to  date  by  the  heathen  names  of  the  months, 
and  *'  wore  the  cap  and  close  handkerchief."    In 

1800  she  accepted  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  Mr. 
Fry ;  and  as  his  family  were  Quakers  of  a  much 
itiaiter  sect  than  her  own,  she  soon  adopted  iJl  the 
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staiehed  pecoHarkies  of  Quakeriflm,  as  fkr  as  her 
genial  and  catholic  nature  would  allow  her. 

With  this  stage  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  career  one 
source  of  the  interest  of  the  book  ceases.     The 
journal  no  longer  furnishes  the  stmgrglss  of  a  mind 
and  the  well  marked  delineation   of  a  character; 
but  consists  in  the  main  of  mere   outpoimngs. 
Family  incidents  and  domestic  feelings — ^the  birth 
of  children,  their  illness  or  death,   and    that  of 
friends,  with  similar  topics — ^vary  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  mere  reverie,  or  somewhat  generalised 
phrasing  in  jfirayer ;  but  much  is  felt  to  be  matter- 
less  and  tedious.     Her  public  preaching  and  pray- 
ing seem  to  have  induced  a  rather  vague  diffuaenees 
in  place  of  the  terseness  of  her  early  style.     Secta- 
rian expectation  among  the  Friends,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  her  own  family,  explain  the  length  to  which 
the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Fry's  journal  have   been 
carried;   but  the  editors  would  have  exercised  a 
sounder  discretion  and  produced  a  more  generally 
interesting  book  had  they  been  more  chary  of  quo- 
tations that  contain  no  facts,  and  given  more  of 
narrative  in  their  own  agreeable,  close,  and  natural 
style.    In  dealing  with  private  papers,  such  as  this 
volume  in  great  part  consists  of,  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  strangers  do  not  and  cannot  take 
the  same  interest  in  them  as  acquaintances ;  nor  do 
the  documents  when  allusive  and  expressive  of  feel- 
ing upon  events,  rather  than  descriptive  of  the  events 
themselves,  convey  the  same  information,  or  per- 
haps any  information  at  all.    To  the  family,  know- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  which  hints  alone  are  given, 
and  rememoering  the  sentiments  and  discourse  of 
the  dead,  the  words,  however  vague,  call  up  the 
things ;  but  strangers  are  not  in  such  a  position, 
and  cannot  be.    In  such  cases,  a  narrative  by  the 
survivors  is  not  only  more  interesting,  but  more 
informing  than  original  papers :  and  such  a  nana- 
tive  the  present  editors  are  fully  capable  of  giving, 
as  is  evinced  by  what  they  have  done.     It  is  too 
late  now  to  touch  the  second  volume  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  new  edition  a  very  thorough  pruning 
would  be  a  great  improvement. 

So  little  did  Mrs.  Fry  often  deal  with  facts  in 
her  private  record,  that  the  events  which  made  her 
a  public  character — her  introduction  to  Newgate, 
and  the  steps  by  which  she  was  led  on  to  the  re- 
form of  prisoners — are  only  indicated  in  her  jour- 
nals. In  1811,  the  Friends  acknowledged  Elisa- 
beth Fry  as  a  minister ;  a  recognition  apparently 
somewhat  similar  in  effect  to  ordination  in  the 
Episcopal  churches  or  a  "  call"  in  other  commun- 
ions :  at  least  it  endows  the  persons  so  acknowl- 
edged with  more  ministerial  authority  than  belongs 
to  a  simple  Quaker.  It  is  customary  for  such  per^ 
sons,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  "  Meet- 
ing," to  go  about  on  missionary  objects  ;  or,  as  it 
is  phrased,  to  "  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 
In  1813,  Mrs.  Fry  and  some  coadjutors  visited 
Newgate  in  their  ministerial  capacity.  The  follow- 
ing entry  is  the  only  record  of  these  first  visits. 

**  16/A. — Yesterday  we  were  some  hours  at 
Newgate  with  the  poor  female  felons,  attending  to 
their  outward  necessities ;  we  had  been  twice  pre- 
viously. Before  we  went  away,  dear  Anna  Bux- 
ton uttered  a  few  words  in  supplication,  and,  very 
unexpectedly  to  myself,  I  did  also.  I  heard  ween- 
ing, and  I  thought  they  appeared  much  tendered : 
a  very  solemn  quiet  was  observed ;  it  was  a  strik- 
ing scene,  the  poor  people  on  their  knees  around  ttfj 
in  their  deplorable  condition." 

Family  matters  and  other  engagements  prevent- 
ed her  itom  giving  further  attendance  in  Newgate* 
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fisr  flome  yean,  tboagh  tlie  subject  is  said  to  hare 
been  frequently  in  her  thoughts.  In  1817,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  by  establishing  a  school  for 
the  childien  of  Uie  female  prisoners,  which  was 
extended  to  some  of  the  prisoners  themselves ;  and 
thus  the  way  was  gradually  opened  to  the  system 
of  voluntary  discipline  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  authorities,  which  made  Newgate  for  some 
years  a  fashionable  show-place,  and  Mrs.  Fry  one 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  The  story,  np  to 
1825,  in  which  year  the  volume  closes,  is  very  well 
told ;  though  some  of  the  matter  is  not  new,  hav- 
ing been  drawn  from  '*  blue  books"  and  other 
pnnted  sources.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest attached  to  it.  The  reader  is  carried  back 
to  the  good  old  days,  when  criminals  were  hung 
ap  by  half-dozens  at  a  time,  and  the  pious  wisdom 
of  Lord  Eldon  refused  to  admit  the  shghtest  altera- 
tion in  a  criminal  code  which  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  kindest  hearts  and  the  strictest  moral- 
ists in  fevor  of  the  felon,  oflen  giving  him  the 
character  of  a  martyr  to  cruelty  rather  than  of  a 
victim  to  justice.  We  have  glmipses,  too,  of  the 
doings  or  no-doings  of  the  colonial  office,  in  the 
utter  neglect,  year  after  year,  of  the  body  and  souls 
of  the  female  convicts,  and  in  the  merest  matters  of 
decency  and  discipline.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  chap- 
lain of  New  South  Wales,  having  first  privately 
and  then  officially  addressed  the  various  authorities 
—having  come  to  England  and  memorialized  the 
government  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  having  received  promises,  that  never  were 
kept,  for  the  erection  of  some  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  female  convicts — in  1820  addressed  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Fry,  as  a  person  who  would  take  that 
interest  in  the  subject  which  government  did  not. 

"  I  \nformed  some  of  m^  friends  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  colony,  that  if  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  female  convicts,  I  was  determined  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  British  nation;  and  then  I 
was  certain,  from  the  moral  and  religious  feeling 
which  pervades  all  ranks,  that  redress  would  be 
obtained.  However,  nothing  has  been  done  yet  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  I  complain.  For  the 
but  five-and-twenty  years,  many  of  the  convict 
women  have  been  driven  to  vice  to  obtain  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  To  this  day,  there 
never  has  been  a  place  to  put  the  female  convicts  in 
when  they  land  from  the  ships.  Many  of  these 
women  have  told  me  with  tears  their  distress  of 
mind  on  this  account ;  some  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  returned  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  if  they 
coold  have  found  a  hut  to  live  in  without  forming 
Improper  connexions.  Some  of  these  women, 
when  they  have  been  brought  before  me  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  I  have  remonstrated  with  Uiem  for  their 
crimes,  have  replied,  *  I  have  no  other  means  of 
living ;  I  am  compelled  to  give  my  weekly  allow- 
ance of  provisions  for  my  lodgings ;  and  I  must 
starve,  or  live  in  vice.'  I  was  well  aware  that 
this  statement  was  correct,  and  was  oflen  at  a  loss 
what  to  answer.  It  is  not  only  the  calamities  that 
these  wretched  women  and  their  children  suffer 
that  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  general  corruption 
of  morals  that  such  a  system  establishes  in  this  ris- 
ing colony,  and  the  ruin  their  example  spreads 
through  all  the  settlements.  The  male  convicts  in 
the  service  of  the  crown,  or  in  that  of  individuals, 
are  tempted  to  rob  and  plunder  continually  to  sup- 
ply the  urgent  necessities  of  these  women. 

*'  All  the  female  convicts  have  not  ran  the  same 
langths  in  vice.  All  are  not  equally  hardened  in 
And  it  is  most  dreadful  tnat  all  should 


alike,  oo  their  arrival  here,  be  liable  and  ezposedKi 
the  same  dangerous  temptations,  without  any  rem* 
edy.  I  rejoice,  madam,  that  you  reside  near  the 
seat  of  government,  and  may  have  it  in  your  power 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
this  important  subject — a  subject  on  which  the  en- 
tire welfare  of  these  settlements  are  involved.  If 
proper  care  is  taken  of  the  women,  the  colony  will 
prosper,  and  the  expenses  to  the  mother-country 
will  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  morals  of 
the  female  convicts  are  wholly  neglected,  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  the  colony  will  bo  only  a  nur- 
sery for  crime ;  and  mothers  will  continue,  as  they 
now  do,  to  abandon  their  daughters  at  an  early  age 
to  every  kind  of  evil,  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and  tho 
burdens  of  these  settlements  will  increase  with  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  live  in  vice,  idle- 
ness, and  debauchery." 

Various  other  topics  in  connection  with  Newgate 
thirty  years  since,  and  the  troubles  of  Mrs.  Fry  aa 
a  celebrity,  or  her  conduct  as  a  philanthropist, 
attract  us ;  but  this  notice  has  already  run  its  loll 
length,  and  we  must  stop. 

From  the  Ezamlnef. 

Only  a  portion  of  this  work  is  before  us.  Much 
of  it,  immediately  relating  to  the  sect  of  which 
Mrs.  Fry  was  a  distinguished  member  and  minister, 
we  shall  not  remark  upon.  We  are  hardly  quali- 
fied to  do  so.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  contains 
important  matter  for  readers  of  every  class  who 
take  an  interest  in  social  improvement  and  human 
progress. 

It  is  well  and  justly  said  by  Mrs.  Fit's  daugh- 
ters, that  the  development  of  her  unselfish  charao- 
ter,  the  expansiveness  of  her  charity,  and  the  un- 
wearied action  of  her  benevolence,  rose  far  above 
the  sectarian  and  peculiar  tenets  of  her  belief.  We 
will  say,  further,  that  this  has  been  in  all  times  tho 
leading  and  honorable  distinction  of  the  persuasion 
she  belonged  to.  It  began  with  George  Fox ;  and 
since  his  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  '*  to  instruct 
them  in  whatsoever  things  were  civil  and  useful  ia 
the  creation,"  there  has  been  no  great  social  work, 
no  cause  in  any  way  affecting  the  larger  interests 
of  humanity,  which  has  not  had  its  active,  zealons, 
and  foremost  advocates  among  the  society  of 
Friends. 

Mrs.  Fry's  maiden  name  was  Gumey.  Her 
family  have  distinguished  themselves  in  connection 
with  their  native  city  of  Norwich.  But  her  father 
was  not  a  strict  member  of  the  family  sect.  Ha 
was  very  far  indeed  from  a  plain  Quaker.  He  was 
social  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  had  a  touch  of  free- 
dom in  his  opinions,  and  though  he  never  left  the 
society,  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  with  people 
who  were  not  members  of  it.  His  wife  was  more 
strict,  but  died  in  her  daughter's  childhood ;  thouch 
not  before  this  daughter  had  given  evidence  of  a 
singularly  conscientious  disposition  in  one  so  young, 
of  remarkable  talents,  and  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  longing  for  a  more  earnest  religious  faith  than 
that  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 

"  I  like  to  think  of  everything,  to  look  at  man- 
kind ;  I  love  to  *  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God.'  I  have  no  more  religion  than  that,  and  in  the 
little  I  haye  I  am  not  the  least  devotional ;  but  when  I 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  cannot  help  think* 
ing  of  the  source  from  whence  such  beauties  flow, 
I  feel  it  a  support ;  I  believe  firmly  that  all  is  guided 
for  the  best  by  an  invisible  power,  therefore  I  do 
not  fear  the  evils  of  life  so  much.  I  love  to  feel» 
good^-I  do  what  I  can  to  be  kind  to  everybody.    I 
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haTe  many  ianlts  which  I  hope  in  time  to  OTer- 
•ome." 

That  is  from  a  joarnal  written  when  she  was 
iizteen.  Many  extracts  are  given  from  it,  which 
seem  to  us  truthful,  naive,  and  charming  in  the  ex- 
treme. Her  seventeenth  birth-day  is  thus  record- 
ed:— 

**Monday,  2l5/. — ^I  am  seventeen  to-day.  Am 
I  a  happier  or  a  better  creature  than  I  was  this  time 
twelve  months?  I  know  I  am  happier;  I  think  I 
max  better.  I  hope  I  shall  be  much  better  this  day 
year  than  I  am  now.  I  hope  to  be  quite  an  altered 
person,  to  have  more  knowledge,  to  have  my  mind 
m  greater  order ;  and  my  heart  too,  that  wants  to 
be  put  in  order  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  part 
of  me,  it  is  in  such  a  fly-away  state ;  but  I  thiuk 
if  ever  it  were  settled  on  one  object  it  would  never, 
no  never,  fly  away  any  more ;  it  would  rest  quietly 
and  happily  on  the  heart  that  was  open  to  receive 
it,  it  will  then  be  most  constant ;  it  is  not  my  fault 
it  now  flies  away — ^it  is  owing  to  circumstances." 

Her  heart  seems  chiefly  to  have  "  flown  away" 
to  very  harmless  and  pardonable  little  vanities,  such, 
among  others,  as  a  love  of  seeing  great  and  grand 
fi>Uc.  But  we  discover,  even  in  this  childish  record, 
&e  woman  who  afterwards  so  nobly  devoted  her- 
self to  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures.  See  bow 
•he  lays  down  a  map  of  duty,  even  while  she  fan- 
cies she  has  lost  her  own  way : — 

*'  We  should  first  look  to  ourselves,  and  try  to 
make  ourselves  virtuous,  and  then  pleasing.  Those 
who  are  truly  virtuous,  not  only  do  themselves  good, 
but  they  add  to  the  good  of  all.  All  have  a  por- 
tion entrusted  to  them  of  the  general  good,  and 
those  who  cherish  and  preserve  it  are  blessings  to 
•ociety  at  large  ;  and  those  who  do  not,  become  a 
corse.  It  is  wonderfully  ordered,  how  in  acting  for 
onr  own  good,  we  promote  the  good  of  others. 
My  idea  of  religion  is,  not  for  it  to  unfit  us  for  the 
duties  of  life,  like  a  nun  who  leaves  them  for  prayer 
and  thanksgiving ;  but  I  think  it  should  stimulate 
and  capacitate  us  to  perform  these  duties  properly. 
Seeing  my  father  low  this  evening,  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  make  him  comfortable,  I  feel  it  one  of  my 
first  duties ;  I  hope  he  will  always  find  in  me  a  meet 
troe  friend  and  affectionate  daughter." 

A  better  '^  idea  of  religion"  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  suggest,  though,  with  the  strong  sense 
ahe  seems  to  nave  had  of  a  void  in  her  own  mind  in 
this  respect,  it  was  well  that  something  came  to  fill 
it.  This  something  was  the  preaching  of  an  Amer- 
ican, William  Savery,  who  had  come  over  on  a 
Quaker  mission  to  this  country.  But  while  the  fir^ 
impressions  of  devotion  it  produced  still  haunted 
and  impressed  her,  her  father  resolved  that  she 
ahould  visit  London.  He  seems  to  have  wished 
that  she  should  see  the  entire  world  before  she  re- 
jected any  part  of  it.  To  London  accordingly  she 
went,  and  her  journal  contains  curious  mention  of 
tfie  visitings  and  gayeties  she  took  part  in.  She 
painted  a  little ;  loved  the  great  folks  still ;  adored 
nis  royal  highness  the  prince ;  liked  Mrs.  Inchbald 
Tastly  ;  and  made  merry  with  Peter  Pindar ! 

**  26/A.-r-This  morning  I  went  to  Amelia  Opie*s 
and  had  a  pleasant  time.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  was  nut  at  home ;  then  on  Dr.  Batty ;  then  on 
Mrs.  Twiss,  who  gave  me  some  paint  for  the  even- 
ing. I  was  painted  a  little,  I  had  my  hair  dressed, 
and  did  look  pretty  for  me.  Mr.  Opie,  Amelia, 
aod  I,  went  to  the  opera  concert.  I  own  I  do  love 
grand  company.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  there  ; 
and  I  must  say  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  looking  at 
him  than  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  company,  or 


hearing  the  mnaio.  I  did  noUung  bat  admire  Itia 
royal  highness ;  but  I  had  a  very  pleasant  ereiiiiig 
indeed. 

27/A. — I  called  with  Mrs.  H ,  and  Amelia, 

on  Mrs.  Inchbald.  I  like  her  vastly,  she  seems  so 
clever  and  so  interesting.  I  then  went  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  staid  at  our  cousin  Hoare's  until  the  19th 
of  April.  I  returned  to  Clapham.  My  uncle  Bar- 
clay, with  great  begging,  took  us  to  the  opera. 
The  house  is  dazzling,  the  company  animating-,  tha 
music  hardly  at  all  so,  the  dancing    delightful. 

H came  in  in  the  middle  of  the  opera,  I  waa 

charmed  to  see  him,  I  was  most  merry,  I  just  saw 
the  Prince  of  Wales.   Tuesday. — My  dearest  father 

came  to  London,  we  dined  at  the ,  and  went 

to  a  rout  in  the  evening.  Friday. — ^I  had  a  pleaaaoi 
merry  day  with  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Walcot.)  Mon- 
day.— ^I  went  with  my  father  and  the  Barclay  a  to  Sir 
George  Staunton's." 

But  the  effort  at  piyety  leaves  her  more  inclined 
than  ever  to  the  plam  preaching  and  strict  observ- 
ances of  William  Savery.  She  finds  she  does  not 
like  plays ;  she  likes  meetings  better ;  she  likes 
them  better  than  even  royal  highnesses ;  and  has,  in 
short,  a  call  which  she  feels  she  must  obey.  She 
announces  to  her  friends  that  she  must  thee  and  thtm 
them  in  future,  and  become  in  all  respects  (but  her 
pretty  face)  a  plain  Quaker.*  Very  amusing  is  her 
own  confession  of  the  little  shames  and  difficulties 
she  had  then  to  encounter  and  overthrow  : 

"  Coventry,  6^. — I  rose  in  good  time  to  write  to 
Priscilla  Gurney,  and  felt  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
discouragement  about  my  language,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  my  mind  again  feels  clear.  I  dare  not  draw 
back.  1  hope  to  continue  in  the  habit  with  spirit, 
and  if  by  yesterday  week  I  have  kept  up  to  it,  and 
then  feel  discouraged,  I  may  give  it  up.      I  felt 

saying  thee  very  difficult  to-day  to  Mrs. ,  but 

I  perceived  it  was  far  more  so  after  I  sang  to  them. 
I  altogether  get  on  pretty  well,  but  doubts  came 
into  my  mind  this  morning ;  yet  were  I  not  to  per- 
severe I  should,  I  believe,  feel  unhappy  in  it.   How 

shall  I  say  thee  to  H in  Norwich  !     It  will,  I 

think,  make  me  lose  all  my  dissipation  of  character, 
and  be  a  guard  upon  my  tongue. 

**  Earlham,  9M.— My  father,  Kitty,  and  myself, 
set  out  early  this  morning  for  Newmarket.     When 

I  was  there,  I  saw  Henry  B ~ ;  my  sensation 

was  odd  when  I  saw  him,  for  I  took  to  my  heels 
and  ran  away.  I  thought  I  could  not  get  courage 
to  address  him  in  the  plain  language ;  but  after  I 
collected  myself,  I  did  it  without  much  difficulty. 
How  easy  it  has  been  made  to  me !  By  what  nice 
'legrees  I  have  entered  it,  but  I  believe  the  hardest 
part  is  to  come ;  I  have  felt  the  advantage  of  it, 
though  at  times  in  a  dark  and  discouraging  state. 
It  makes  roe  think  before  I  speak,  and  avoid  saying 
much,  and  ako  avoid  the  spirit  of  gayety  and  flirts 

Yet  the  metamorphosis  took  some  time.  Sha 
danced,  and  she  rode  on  horseback,  and  she  wore 
scarlet  habits,  even  after  she  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  thee  and  the  thou. 

**  We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  time  when 
the  scarlet  riding-habit  was  alMindoned ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  ascertain  by  what  gradations  she  became  a 
Friend  in  outward  appearance.  She  was  slow  in 
adopting  the  costume ;  she  first  laid  aside  all  ornar 
meot,  then  she  chose  quiet  and  inconspicuous  vAr 

*How  little  the  Examiner  knows  about  the^'pIalB 
Quakers!"  Their  pretty  faces  are  celebrated.  But  Uis 
is  a  memory  of  the  neartt  for  in  Boston  they  seldom  i^ 
pear.— lav.  Aos.  _ 
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an,  wd  had  her  dresBea  made  with  perfect  aimplici- 
%j.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1790,  an  eye-witnesa 
^eecribea  her  in  a  plain  alate-colored  silk  dress ;  but 
a  black  lace  Teil  twisted  in  the  turban  fashion  of  the 
day,  with  her  long  blonde  hair,  the  ends  hanging 
OQ  one  side.** 

We  pass  without  comment  a  considerable  interval, 
in  which  th<)  revelations  of  her  journal,  though  still 
most  interesting  for  their  development  of  an  earnest, 
truthful,  and  original  character,  chiefly  concern  the 
interests  of  her  sect,  and  her  own  striking  partici- 
pation in  the  duties  of  its  ministry.  When  our  ex- 
tracts re-commence,  she  is  a  happy  wife  and  mother, 
has  passed  her  thirty-second  year,  and  has  been 
taken  accidentally  to  visit  Newgate.  The  state  of 
that  prison,  and  the  results  of  the  visit,  are  thus 
described  by  her  daughters : — 

'<  At  that  time  all  the  female  prisoners  in  New- 
gate were  confined  in  the  part  now  known  as  the 
untried  side.  The  larger  portion  of  the  quadran- 
gle was  thisn  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  partition 
wall  was  not  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the 
state-prisoners  from  overlooking  the  narrow  yard, 
and  the  windows  of  the  two  wards  and  two  cells, 
«f  which  the  women*s  division  consisted :  these 
four  rooms  comprised  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
superficial  yards,  into  which  at  the  time  of  these 
visits  nearly  three  hundred  women  with  their  nu- 
merous children  were  crowded ;  tried  and  untried, 
misdemeanants  and  felons;  without  classification, 
without  employment,  and  with  no  other  superin- 
tendence than  that  given  by  a  man  and  his  son, 
who  had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by  day. 
Destitute  of  sufficient  clothing,  for  which  there  was 
no  provbion ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without  bedding, 
they  slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which  were  m 
part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In  the  same 
rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  ^nd  washed. 

*'  With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging, 
when  any  stranger  appeared  amongst  them,  the  pris- 
oners purchased  liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the 
prison.  Spirits  were  openly  drunk,  and  the  ear 
was  assailed  by  the  most  terrible  lanffuage.  Be- 
yond that  necessary  for  safe  custody,  there  was  lit- 
tle restraint  over  their  communication  with  the 
world  without. 

**  Although  military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the 
leads  of  the  prison,  such  was  the  lawlessness  pre- 
vailing, that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  entered 
this  portion  of  it  with  reluctance.  Fearful  that 
their  watches  should  be  snatched  from  their  sides, 
he  advised  the  ladies  (though  without  avail)  to 
leave  them  in  his  house. 

**  Into  this  scene  Mrs.  Fry  entered,  accompanied 
only  by  one  lady,  a  sister  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton. 
The  sorrowful  and  neglected  condition  of  these  de- 
praved women,  and  their  miserable  children,  dwell- 
mg  in  such  a  vortex  of  corruption,  deeply  sank  into 
her  heart,  although  at  this  time  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  supply  the  most  destitute  with  clothes. 
A  vivid  recollection  of  the  green  baize  garments,  and 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  their  preparation  for  this 
purpose,  is  still  retained  in  her  family.  She  carried 
back  to  her  home,  and  into  the  midst  of  other  inter- 
ests and  avocations,  a  lively  remembrance  of  all  that 
the  had  witnessed  in  Newgate  ;  which  within  four 
years  induced  that  systematic  eflbrt  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  these  poor  outcasts,  so  signally 
blessed  by  Him  who  said,  *  That  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no 
xepenunce.' " 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  slow  bat  gradual  lod 


certain  progress  to  good  which  this  "  tystematio 
eflbrt"  led  to.  Observe  the  scenes  in  those  days  of 
familiar  occurrence,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
labored.  No  such  heart-rending  tasks  as  these 
awaited  even  the  good  Doctor  Primrose  ! 

'*  I  have  just  returned  from  a  most  melancholy 
visit  to  Newgate,  where  I  have  been  at  the  request 
of  Elizabeth  Fricker,  previous  to  her  execution  to- 
morrow morning  at  eight  o*clock.  I  found  her 
much  hurried,  distressed,  and  tormented  in  mind. 
Her  hands  cold,  and  covered  with  something  like 
the  perspiration  preceding  death,  and  in  an  universal 
tremor.  The  women  who  were  vrith  her  said  ahe 
had  been  so  outrageous  before  our  going,  that  they 
thought  a  man  must  be  sent  for  to  manage  hez. 
However,  afier  a  serious  time  with  her,  her  troubled 
soul  became  calmed.  But  is  it  for  man  thus  to  take 
the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  into  his  own  hands? 
Is  it  not  his  place  rather  to  endeavor  to  reform  such, 
or  restrain  them  from  the  commission  of  further 
evil?  At  least  to  aflford  poor  erring  fellow-mortals, 
whatever  may  be  their  oflfences,  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  repentance  by  amendment  of  life. 
Besides  this  poor  young  woman,  there  are  also  six 
men  tp  be  hanged,  one  of  whom  has  a  wife  near 
her  confinement,  also  condemned,  and  seven  young 
children.  *  Since  the  awful  report  came  down,  he 
has  become  quite  mad  from  horror  of  mind.  A 
strait  waistcoat  could  not  keep  him  within  bounds ; 
he  had  just  bitten  the  turnkey;  I  saw  the  man 
come  out  with  his  hand  bleeding,  as  I  passed  tbo 
cell.  I  hear  that  anoUier,  who  had  been  tolerably 
educated  and  brought  up,  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
harden  himsdf  through  unbelief,  trying  to  convince 
himself  that  religious  truths  were  idle  tales.  In 
this  endeavor  he  appeared  to  have  been  toosucceso* 
ful  with  several  of  his  fellow-suflferers.  He  sent  to 
beg  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of 
drowning  his  misery,  and  the  fears  that  would 
arise,  by  a  degree  of  intoxication.  I  inquured  no 
further,  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough." 

The  poor  woman  was  hanged  on  the  following 
day.  Her  alleged  crime  was  participation  in  a 
robbery,  and  soon  after  her  death  the  following 
statement  was  published  by  a  person  in  authority. 
The  knowledge  of  the  strong  probabilities  of  the 
woman's  innocence  had  not  availed  to  obtain  her  a 
reprieve ! 

'* '  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  who  was  exe- 
cuted some  weeks  back  for  robbing  a  house,  coun- 
teracted by  his  conversation,  and  by  the  jest  ho 
made  of  all  religious  feelings,  the  labor  of  Dr.  Cot- 
ton to  produce  repentance  and  remorse  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  cells;  and  he  died  as  he  lived, 
hardened  and  unrepenting.  He  sent  to  me  the  day 
before  his  execution,  and  when  I  saw  him,  ho 
maintained  the  innocence  of  the  woman  convicted 
with  him,  asserting,  that  not  Fricker,  but  a  boy 
concealed,  opened  the  door  and  let  him  into  the 
house.  When  I  preosed  him  to  tell  me  the  nama 
of  the  parties  concerned,  whereby  to  save  the 
woman's  life,  he  declined  complying  without  a 
promise  of  paurdon ;  I  urged  as  strongly  as  I  could 
the  crime  of  suflfering  an  innocent  woman  to  be  ex- 
ecuted to  screen  criminal  accomplices ;  but  it  was 
all  to  no  eflfect,  and  he  suflfered,  maintaining  to  the 
last  the  same  story.  With  him  was  executed  a 
boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  agp,  whose  fean 
and  remorse  Kelly  was  constantly  ridiculing.'  " 

Another  similar  case  recorded  in  Mrs.  Fry's 
ioumals  is  even  more  aflfocting.  It  is  thus  described 
by  her  daughters: 

«<  Amoiig  the  rest  was  a  woman  named  Haniel 
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Slwlton  ;  a  very  child  might  have  read  her  coonta- 
nance,  open,  confiding,  expressing  strong  feeling, 
but  neither  hardened  in  depravity,  nor  capable  of 
cunning;  her  story  bore  out  this  impression. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  man  she  loTcd,  she  had 
passed  forged  notes  ;  adding  one  more  to  the  mel- 
ancholy list  of  those,  who  by  the  finest  impulses  of 
our  nature,  uncontrolled  by  religion,  have  been 
but  lured  to  their  own  destruction. 

**  She  was  ordered  for  execution — ^the  sentence 
was  unlocked  for — her  deportment  in  the  prison 
had  been  good — amenable  to  regulations,  (juiet  and 
(orderly ;  some  of  her  compamons  in  guilt  were 
heard  to  say,  that  they  supposed  she  was  chosen 
for  death  because  she  was  better  prepared  than  the 
rest  of  them. 

•  ••••• 

"  Her  case  excited  the  strongest  compassion ; 
Mrs.  Fry  was  urged  even  vehemently  to  exert  her- 
self in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  woman ;  there 
were  circumstances  of  extenuation,  though  not  of  a 
nature  to  alter  the  letter  of  the  law.  Amongst  other 
attempts  she  made  one  through  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years, 
not  since  the  days  of  the  scarlet  riding-habit,  and  the 
military  band,  at  Norwich.  How  differently  did 
the^  meet  now — on  what  altered  grouAd  renew 
their  acquaintance.  Life  had  been  tried  by  them 
both — the  world  and  its  fascinations.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  came  to  Newgate  ;  and  his  former 
companion  in  the  dance  led  him  with  sober  if  not 
solemn  brow  through  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 
that  most  gloomy  of  prisons.  He  made  a  noble 
eflfort  to  save  Skelton  by  an  application  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  ;  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  bank 
directors,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  law  took  its 
course,  and  she  was  hanged.'* 

We  re^t  that  we  cannot  subjoin  the  entire  ac- 
count of  her  exertions  in  this  case.  She  ceased 
intercourse  with  Lord  Sidmouth  because  of  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  it.  She  pressed  her  way  even 
to  royalty,  but  with  no  immediate  effect.  What 
the  effect  of  her  exertions  proved,  however,  in  a 
wider  sense,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking when  the  completion  of  the  memoir  is 
before  us. 

The  editorial  portion  of  the  present  volume  is 
executed  with  great  tact  and  dehcacy.  A  subject 
is  never  too  much  insisted  upon.  The  idlusions  in 
the  journals  are  illustrated  with  as  much  brevity  as 
care ;  and  the  style  of  comment  and  description  is 
of  a  pleasant  old-world  kind,  picturesque,  and  with 
#  a  touch  of  quaiotness.  We  greatly  like  the  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  book.  It  is  a  book  to  make  a 
land  man's  eye  **  sparkle  benignanUy,"  as  Boswell 
describes  Johnson's  to  have  done  at  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Elizabeth  Fry  of  his  day. 

From  the  Extmioer. 
Mm^  Women ^  and  Books;  a  SeUction  of  Sketches, 
Essays^  and  Critical  Memoirs,  from  his  uncol- 
hcted  Prose  Writings,   ByLxiOHHvNT.   Two 
Vols.     Smith  and  Elder. 

Nothing  has  more  prominently  characterized  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt^s  writing  than  its  warmth  and  sincer- 
ity. He  has  seldom  written  anything  so  slight  that 
it  did  not  contain  some  portion  of  himself ;  some 
personal  verity  of  experience  or  thought,  which 
would  some  time  or  other  justify  its  revival.  Con- 
tributions to  periodicals  have  been  properly  called 
fugitive,  for  what  they  do  themselves,  as  well  as 
I94ke  their  readers  do ;  but  the  sketches  before  us 


have  durable  characterisdcs.  They  have  the ''qual- 
ities to  wear  well"  which  are  spoken  of  in  Gold- 
smith's Vicar;  and  which  to  this  hour  have  kept 
the  gown  of  the  good  Mrs.  Primrose  as  fresh  aa 
when  she  bought  it  for  her  wedding-day. 

There  are  some  writers  of  whom  we  cannot  think 
as  writers  merely.  Incidentally  we  have  named 
one,  and  we  have  a  modem  example  before  ns. 
There  is  little  danger  in  predicting  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  that,  in  the  admiration  with  which  anothei 
race  of  readers  is  likely  to  regard  him,  personal 
afifection  will  mingle  largely.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  us  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  however 
chequered  by  toil  or  hardship,  can  have  a  nobler  ok 
more  delightful  reward.  Mere  critical  approbation 
fades  before  it.  No  appeals  to  the  judgment  can 
enrich  a  reputation  that  has  already  found  its  way 
to  the  heart. 

In  the  writings  here  collected,  as  in  the  books  by 
which  Mr.  Hunt  is  better  known,  we  see  how  and 
why  this  is.  Prince  Hamlet  selected  for  his  friend 
the  man  who  had  '*  good  spirits''  for  his  revenue  ; 
and  Prince  Posterity  will  do  the  same.  The  bufifeta 
and  rewards  of  fortune  have  been  alike  to  Mr. 
Hunt ;  his  equal  thanks  for  what  is  good  and  noble 
in  the  world  have  not  been  intercepted  by  its  acci- 
dents or  pains ;  and  nothing  so  truly  contributes  as 
this  cheerful  philosophy  to  the  estate  "  which  wita 
inherit  afler  death."  It  is  with  becoming  satisfac- 
tion and  well-warranted  self-respect  that  Mr.  Hunt 
speaks,  at  the  close  of  his  preface  to  this  book,  of 
having  done  his  best,  in  all  his  writings,  to  recom- 
mend that  belief  in  good,  that  cheerfulness  in 
endeavor,  that  discernment  of  universal  beauty,  that 
brotherly  consideration  for  mistake  and  circuoH 
stance,  and  that  repose  on  the  happy  destiny  of  the 
whole  human  race,  which  have  always  appeared  to 
him  not  only  the  healthiest  and  most  animating 
principles  of  action,  but  the  only  truly  religious 
homage  to  him  that  made  us  all.  So  would  he 
console  himself,  he  remarks,  for  those  short-comings 
either  in  life  or  writings  which  most  men  of  any 
power  of  refiection  are  bound  to  discover  in  them- 
selves as  they  grow  old.  *'  Let  adversity,"  he 
concludes,  **  be  allowed  the  comfort  of  these  reflec- 
tions ;  and  may  all  who  allow  them  experience  the 
writer's  cheeifnlness,  with  none  of  the  troubles  that 
have  rendered  it  almost  his  only  possession." 

Is  it  to  be  in  this  case,  then,  as  in  ^  many  others, 
that  the  wit's  estate  of  which  we  have  spoken  shall 
be  the  wit's  only  inheritance  ;  that  all  must  follow 
after  death,  and  nothing  go  before  it?  We  are  very 
loth  to  think  so.  Surely,  if  a  recognition  of  men  of 
lettcfta  is  ever  again  to  be  made  or  acted  on  by  an 
English  minister,  it  is  eminently  called  for  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine 
the  state,  prodigal  to  all  the  services  but  those  of 
peace  and  civilization,  deciding  to  take  no  further 
need  of  literary  claims;  the  niggardly  dole  dis- 
pensed at  present  seems  to  point  at  no  distant  day 
to  such  a  consummation  :  but  till  such  a  determina- 
tion is  plainly  avowed,  we  will  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Hunt  can  again  be  overlooked.  With  even  a  tory 
administration  his  case  would  be  a  strong  one,  for 
his  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  passed  in  the 
writing  of  excellent,  unexceptionable  books,  which 
have  cherished  social  sympathies,  promoted  liberal 
tastes,  and  administered  to  honest  enjoyment ;  but 
his  is  a  case  which  men  of  popular  opinions  should 
surely  consider  irresistible,  since  it  was  the  resolute 
maintenance  of  those  opinions  in  unpopular  times 
which  has  harassed  and  impeded  his  every  later 
exertion.    It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Hunt 
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if  his  Eldon  and  Enenborough  sacrifices  had  been 
only  in  purse  and  person.  He  suffered  in  food 
name.  He  lost  ground  in  reputation.  His  talents 
were  cheapened  and  made  of  lees  account.  To 
exnenses  in  law  ioflioted  on  him  in  those  days,  are 
to  be  added  calumnies  in  literature,  which,  regarded 
at  their  worth  by  intelligent  men,  could  not  so  be 
regarded  bv  booksellers  who  have  to  cater  for  all 
men.  And  this  for  saying  something  less,  and  in 
far  more  moderate  language,  than  is  now  said  daily 
without  question  !  Why,  if  the  existing  ministry 
were  simply  to  resolve  to  pay  back  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
with  legal  interest,  what  was  unjustly  taken  from 
him  in  so  much  hard  money  by  their  predecessors, 
it  might  satisfy  the  present  claim.  But  let  the 
carious  reader  turn  back  to  the  papers  of  the  time 
-—let  him  see  what  it  was,  and /or  what,  Mr.  Hunt 
Buffered — ^let  him  balance  the  account  with  Catholic 
daims,  with  parliamentary  reform,  with  army  flog* 
ging,  with  free  trade,  with  liberty  of  free  speech — 
with  everything  that  then  outlawed  and  now  exalts 
a  man — and  say  honestly,  and  without  exaggera- 
tion, how  he  conceives  Mr.  Hunt's  account  to  stand 
with  a  liberal  ministry. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  collection  of  essays, 
but  the  reader  will  forgive  the  digression.  It  is  a 
reprint  from  the  magazines  and  reviews  (including 
the  Edinburgh)  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  contributed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  is  full  of 
yariety,  beauty,  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  a  book  to  lie 
in  the  cherished  comer  of  a  pleasant  room,  and  to  be 
taken  up  when  the  spirits  have  need  of  sunshine. 
It  ranges  through  every  subject  indicated  in  its  com- 
prehensive title— women  of  beauty  and  wit ;  men 
of  scholarship  and  genius;  deathless  books — and  in 
its  fancy  ana  understanding,  its  reason  and  imagi- 
nation, lovingly  embraces  all.  For  what  says  &e 
writer? 

'*  I  can  pass,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  oyer,  from 
the  readine  of  one  of  Hume's  essays  to  that  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  vice  versa;  and  I  think,  the 
longer  I  live,  the  closer,  if  possible,  will  the  union 
^w.  The  roads  are  found  to  approach  nearer 
m  proportion  as  we  advance  upon  either,  and  they 
both  terminate  in  the  same  prospect. 

*'I  am  far  from  meaning  that  there  is  nothing 
real  in  either  road.  The  path  of  matter  of  fact  is 
as  solid  as  ever ;  bat  they  who  do  not  see  the  real- 
ity of  the  other,  keep  bat  a  blind  and  prone  beating 
upon  their  own  surface  To  drop  the  metaphor, 
matter  of  fact  is  our  perception  or  the  grosser  and 
more  external  shapes  of  truth ;  fiction  represents 
the  residuum  and  the  mystery.  To  love  matter  of 
fact  is  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  visible  and 
immediate;  to  love  fiction  is  to  have  as  lively  a 
sense  of  the  possible  and  the  remote.  Now  tliese 
two  senses,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  of  necessity  as 
real,  the  one  as  the  other.  The  only  proof  of  either 
is  in  our  perception. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Mechanical  knowledge  is  a  great  and  a  glorious 
tool  in  the  hands  of  man,  and  will  change  the  globe. 
But  it  will  still  leave  untouched  the  inyisible  sphere 
above  and  about  us ;  still  leave  us  all  the  great  and 
aU  the  gentle  objects  of  poetry — ^the  heavens  and  the 
haman  heart,  the  regions  of  genii  and  fairies,  the 
fiuicifol  or  passionate  images  that  come  to  as  from 
the  seas,  and  from  the  fioweis,  and  all  that  we 
behold." 

The  book  which  the  present  most  resembles  io 
Ifr.  Hant's  former  wriuogs  (and  this  is  a  great 
oompliment)  is  the  Indicator.  For  thouirh  its  papers 
«•  longiBr,  they  hsve  the  saae  ooidiil  miztaie  of 


fiM^  and  imagination.  We  pass  from  the  inside  of 
an  omnibus  into  the  very  thick  of  the  world  of 
books;  leave  Jack  Abbott's  breakfast  to  join  an 
evening  party  with  Peregrine  Pickle,  Parson  Adams, 
and  Clarissa ;  and  contrast  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
immortal  men  with  **  The  Day  of  the  Disasters  of 
Carfington  Blundell,  Esquire." 

But  they  are  delightful  volumes  for  extract,  and 
we  shall  best  deserve  the  reader's  thanks  by  ex- 
pressing their  merits  in  that  way. 

*'  Here  is  a  question  put  and  answered  irrenst- 
ibly: 

*'  I  beg  leaye  to  ask  the  candid  reader,  how  he 
can  prove  to  me  that  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  that 
have  made  him  hope,  fear,  admire,  hate,  love,  shed 
tears,  and  laugh  till  his  sides  were  ready  to  burst, 
in  novels  and  poems,  are  not  in  possession  of  as  per- 
fect credentials  of  their  existence  as  the  fattest  of 
us  1  Common  physical  palpability  is  only  a  proof 
of  mortality.  The  particles  that  crowd  and  club 
together  to  form  such  obvious  compounds  as  Tob»- 
son  and  Jackson,  and  to  be  able  to  resist  death  for 
a  little  while,  are  fretted  away  by  a  law  of  their 
very  resistance ;  but  the  immortal  people  in  Pope 
and  Fielding,  the  deathless  generations  in  Chaucer, 
in  Shak^pearo,  in  Goldsmith,  in  Sterne,  and  Le 
Sage,  and  Cervantes — acquaintances  and  friends 
who  romain  forever  the  same,  whom  we  meet  at 
a  thoasand  tarns,  and  know  as  well  as  we  do  oar 
own  kindred,  though  we  neyer  set  gross  corporeal 
eyes  on  them— what  is  the  amount  of  the  actual 
effective  existence  of  millions  of  Jacksons  and 
Tomkinses  compared  with  theirs?  Are  we  as 
intimate,  I  wish  to  know,  with  our  aunt  as  we  aie 
with  Miss  Western?  Could  we  not  speak  to  the 
character  of  Tom  Jones  in  any  court  in  Christen- 
dom ?  ■  Are  not  scores  of  clergymen  continually 
passing  away  in  this  transitory  world,  gone  and 
forgotten,  whUe  Parson  Adams  remains  as  stoat 
and  hearty  aa  ever? " 

So  behoving,  Mr.  Hunt  inyites  himself  to  an 
evening  party  composed  of  these  creatures  of  the 
imagination,  and  paints  it  so  vividly  to  the  life  that 
the  last  party  at  Thomson *s  or  Smith's  is  nothing 
to  it.    Observe  some  new  arriyals : 

'*The  next  arrivid — (conceive  how  my  heart 
expanded  at  the  sight)— consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Primrose,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  his  fiimily,  and 
the  Miss  Flamboroaghs ;  the  latter  red  and  staring 
with  delight.  The  doctor  apologized  for  not  being 
sooner ;  but  Mrs.  Primrose  said  she  was  sure  the 
gentlefolks  would  excuse  him,  knowing  that  people 
accustomed  to  good  society  were  never  in  a  fiurry 
on  such  occasions.  Her  husband  would  have  made 
some  remark  on  this ;  but  seeing  that  she  was  pie- 
pared  to  appeal  to  her  *  son,  the  squire,'  who  flat- 
tered and  made  her  his  butt,  and  that  Sir  William 
Thomhill  and  both  the  young  married  ladies  wottM 
be  in  pain,  he  forebore.  The  Vicar  made  haste  to 
pay  hu  respects  to  Sir  Charlee  and  Lady  Grandison, 
who  treated  him  with  great  distinction.  Sir  Chariee 
uking  him  by  the  hand,  and  calling  him  his  *  good 
and  worthy  friend.'  I  obeenred  that  Mr.  Moeee 
Primrose  had  aoqoired  something  of  a  collected  and 
cautious  look,  as  if  determined  never  to  be  cheated 
again.  He  happened  to  seat  himself  next  to  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  who  informed  him,  to  his  equal  BQf>- 
prise  and  delight,  that  Captain  Booth  had  written 
a  refutation  of  materialism.  He  added  that  the 
captain  did  not  choose  at  present  to  be  openly  talked 
of  as  the  author,  though  he  did  not  mind  being 
complimented  upon  it  in  an  obsooie  and  ingeniovs 
way.    I  Dotioed  after  this  that  a  gaae  of  eiw 
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purposes  was  going  on  between  Booth  and  Moses, 
which  often  forced  a  blash  from  tbe  captain's  lady. 
It  was  with  mnch  curiosity  I  recofniized  tbe  defect 
in  the  latter 's  nose.  I  did  not  find  it  at  all  in  the 
way  when  I  looked  at  her  lips.  It  appeared  to  me 
even  to  excite  a  kind  of  pity,  by  no  means  injurious 
to  the  most  physical  admiration  ;  but  I  did  not  say 
this  to  Lady  Grandison,  who  asked  my  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Booth  was  a  fine  strapping  feUow, 
though  he  had  not  much  in  his  face.  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booby  (the  famous  Pamela)  afterwards 
came  in,  he  attracted  so  much  attention  from  the 
latter,  that  upon  her  asking  me,  with  a  sort  of  pity- 
ing smile,  what  I  thought  of  him,  I  ventured  to  say 
in  a  pun  that  I  look^  upon  him  as  a  very  good 
'  Booth  for  the  fair ;'  upon  which  to  my  astonish- 
ment she  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  told  me  that 
her  dear  Mr.  B.  did  not  approve  of  such  speeches. 
My  pun  was  a  mere  pun,  and  meant  little ;  certainly 
nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sentimental  part 
of  the  sex,  for  whom  I  Uiought  him  by  no  means 
a  finished  companion.  But  there  is  no  knowing 
these  precise  people." 

PARSON  ADAMS. 

**  Bear  witness,  spirit  of  everything  that  is  true, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  persons,  only 
to  be  produced  in  these  latter  times,  we  love  such 
a  man  as  Abrahsm  Adams  better  than  all  the  char- 
acters in  all  the  histories  of  the  world,  orthodox  or 
not  orthodox.  We  hold  him  to  be  only  inferior  to 
a  Shakspeare;  and  only  then  because  the  latter 
Joins  the  height  of  wisdom  intellectual  to  his  wisdom 
cordial.  He  should  have  been  Shakspeare's  chap- 
lain, and  played  at  bowls  with  him.  What  a  sound 
heart — and  a  fist  to  stand  by  it !  This  is  better  than 
Sir  Charles'  fencing,  without  which  his  polite  peiv 
son — (virtue  included) — would  often  have  been  in 
an  awkward  way.  What  disinterestedness !  What 
feeling !  What  real  modesty !  What  a  harmless 
spice  of  vanity — Nature's  kind  gift — the  comfort 
we  all  treasure  more  or  less  about  us,  to  keep  our- 
selves in  heart  with  ourselves !  In  fine,  what  a 
ngret  of  his  JBschylus !  and  a  delicious  forgetting 
that  he  could  not  see  to  read  if  he  had  had  it ! 
Angels  should  be  painted  with  periwigs,  to  look  like 
him." 

Most  unanswerable  arguments  for  the  ballot  are 
condensed  in  a  masterly  appeal 

AGAINST   LTXNO. 

"  0  loYe  of  truth !  believer  in  all  good  and  beau- 
tiful things !  believer  even  in  one's  self,  and  there- 
fore believer  in  others,  and  such  as  are  far  better 
than  one's  self!  putter  of  security  into  the  heart, 
of  soUdity  into  the  ground  we  tread  upon,  of  loveli- 
ness into  the  flowers,  of  hope  into  the  sti^rs !  retainer 
«f  youth  in  age,  and  of  comfort  in  adversity !  bringer 
of  tears  into  the  eyes  that  look  upon  these  imper&t 
words,  to  think  how  large  and  longing  the  mind  of 
man  is,  compared  with  his  frail  virtues  and  his 
transitory  power,  and  what  mornings  of  light  and 
abundance  thou  hast  in  store,  nevertheless,  for  the 
whole  human  race,  preparing  to  ripen  for  them  in 
accordance  with  their  belief  in  its  possibility,  and 
their  resolution  to  work  for  it  in  loving  trust !  Oh ! 
shall  they  be  thought  guilty  of  deserting  thee,  be- 
CBQse,  out  of  the  very  love  of  truth,  they  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  proclaim  to  what  extent  it  does  not 
coustl  because,  out  of  the  very  love  of  truth,  they 
will  not  suffer  those  who  care  nothing  for  it  to  pre- 
tend to  a  religious  seal  in  its  behalf,  when  the  lie 
its  to  be  turned  against  themselves  t 


''  One  of  the  bitterest  sights  in  tbe  world,  to  a 
lover  of  equal  dealing,  is  the  selfish   and  conceited 
arrogance  with  which  the  rich  demand  virtues  an  ii§ 
side  of  tfte  poor,  which  they  do  not  exercise  themselves. 
The  rich  man  lies  through  his  lawyer— through  his 
dependant — ^through  his  footman  ;    lies   when  he 
makes  ^dvil speeches;^ — ^lieswhen  he  subscribes  arti- 
cles ;  lies  when  he  goes  to  be  married  (vide  Marriage 
Service ;)  lies  when  he  takes  *  the   oaths  and  his 
seat;' — ^but  that  the  poor  man  should  lie  !  that  he 
should  give  a  false  promise ! — that  he^  should  risk 
the  direful,  and  nnheard-of,  and  unparliamentaiy 
crime  of  political  perjury !     Oh,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of !    Think  of  the  example — ^think  of  the 
want  of  principle — ^think  of  the  harm  done  to  the 
poor  man's  '  own  mind' — to  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong — to  his  eternal  salvation.     Nay,  not  that 
neither ; — thev  have  seldom  the  immodesty  to  go  as 
far  as  that,    but  what  enormous  want  ot  modesty 
to  go  so  far  as  they  do !     Why  should  the  poor  man 
be  expected  to  have  scruples  which  the  rich  laugh 
at?    Why  deny  him  weapons  which  they  make  use 
of  against  himself? — in  tms  respect,  as  in  too  many 
others,  resembling  their  *  noble'  feudal  ancestois, 
who  had  the  nobleness  to  fight  in  armor,  while  the 
common  soldier  was  allowed  none." 

POPE   AS   REVEALED  IN   HIS  LETTERS. 

''  There  are  abundant  proofs  in  these  letters  of 
the  best  kind  of  sincerity,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
good  sense.    Pope's  heart  and  purse  (which  he 
could  moderately  afford )toere  ever  open  to  his  friends, 
let  his  assertions  to  that  effect  be  taken  by  a  sfaa^ 
low  and  envious  cunning  in  as  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary  as  it  pleases.    He  was  manifestly  kind  to 
everybody  in  every  respect,  except  when  they  pro- 
voked his  wit  and  self-love  a  little  too  far  ;  and  then 
only,  or  chiefly,  as  it  affected  him  publicly.    He 
had  little  tricks  of  management,  we  dare  say ;  thai 
must  be  an  indulgence  conceded  to  his  little  crazy 
body,  and  his  fear  of  being  jostled  aside  by  robuster 
exaction ;  and  we  will  not  swear  that  he  was  neve? 
disingenuous  before  those  whom  he  had  attacked. 
TTuU  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  his  very  kind- 
ness, uneasy  at  seeing  the  great  pain  which  he  had 
given ;  for  his  satire  was  bred  in  him  by  reading 
satire  (Horace,  Boileau,  and  others;)  and  it  was 
doubtless  more  bent  on  being  admired  for  its  wit 
than  feared  for  its  severity,  exquisitely  severe  though 
he  could  be,  and  pleased  as  a  man  of  so  feeble  a 
body  must  have  been  at  seeing  his  pen  so  formidsr 
ble.    He  fondly  loved  his  friends.     We  see  by  this 
book,  that  before  he  was  six  and  twenty,  he  had 
painted  Swift's  portrait  (for  he  dabbled  in  oil  paint- 
ing) three  times ;  and  he  was  always  wishing  Gay 
to  come  and  live  with  him,  doubtless  at  his  expense. 
He  said  on  one  of  these  occasions,  '  Talk  not  of 
expenses ;  Homer  (that  is,  his  translation)  will  sup- 
port his  chUdren.'    And  when  Gay  was  in  a  bad 
sute  of  health,  and  might  be  thought  in  want  of  a 
better  air.  Pope  told  him  he  would  go  with  him  to 
the  south  of  France ;  a  journey  which,  for  so  infirm 
and  habitual  a  homester,  would  have  been  httle  less, 
than  if  an  invalid  now-a-davs  should  propose  to  go 
and  live  with  his  friend  in  South  America." 

LADY  MART  MONTAOUE^S  QUARREL  WITH  POPE. 

'^  Pope,  who  seems  to  have  made  her  aoquain^  • 
anoe  not  long  before  she  left  England,  was  daaslsd 
by  the  combination  of  rank,  beauty,  and  acconh 
pushments  into  an  overwhelming  passion.  He  be- 
came an  ardent  correspondent ;  and  the  moment  she 
returned,  prevailed  on  her  to  come  and  live  near 
him  at  Twickenham.    Both  he  and  she  were  thei 
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H  tlie  zenith  of  their  reputation ;  tnd  here  com- 
mences the  sad  qnestion,  what  it  was  that  brought 
no  much  lore  to  so  much  hate — t€mtas  ammis  codes- 
Ubus  iras,  Questioo,  however,  it  is  no  longer,  for 
the  Introductory  Anecdotes  have  settled  it.  To  at- 
tribute it  to  Pope's  jealousy  of  her  wit,  and  to  cer- 
tain imbroglios  about  the  proprietorship  and  publi- 
cation of  her  Toum  EdogveSj  was  very  idle.  Pope 
oould  no  more  be  jealous  of  her  wit,  than  the  sun  of 
the  moon ;  or,  to  make  a  less  grand  simUe,  than  the 
bee  in  its  garden  of  the  buttediy  taking  a  few  sips. 
*  Her  own  statement'  (and  a  very  tremendous  state- 
ment it  was,  for  all  its  levity)  *  was  this ;  that  at 
some  ill-chosen  time,  when  she  least  expected  what 
romances  call  a  declaration,  he  made  such  passion- 
ate love  to  her  as,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  endeavors 
to  be  angry  and  look  grave,  provoked  an  immediate 
fit  of  laughter ;  from  which  moment  he  became  her 
implacable  enemy.' 

*'  A  pause  comes  upon  the  spirit  and  the  tongue 
at  hearing  such  an  explanation  as  this ; — a  pause 
in  which  no  one  of  any  imagination  can  help  having 
a  deep  sense  of  the  blackness  of  the  mortification 
with  which  the  poor,  mis-shaped,  applauded  poet, 
must  have  felt  his  lustre  smitten,  and  his  future 
recollections  demded.  To  say  that  he  had  any 
right  to  make  love  to  her  is  one  thing ;  yet  to  be- 
lieve that  her  manners,  and  cast  of  character,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  times,  and  of  the  circles  in 
which  she  moved,  had  given  no  license,  no  encour- 
agement, no  pardoning  hope  to  the  presumption,  is 
impossible ;  and  to  trample  in  this  way  upon  the 
whole  miserable  body  of  his  vanity  and  humility, 
upon  all  which  the  consciousness  of  acceptability 
and  glory  among  his  fellow-creatures  had  given  to 
aostain  himself,  and  all  which  in  so  poor,  and  fragile, 
and  dwarfed,  and  degrading  a  shape,  required  so 
much  to  be  so  sustained ;— assuredly  it  was  inex- 
ousable-— it  was  inhuman.  At  all  events,  it  would 
have  been  inexcusable,  had  anvthing  in  poor  human 
nature  been  inexcusable ;  and  had  a  thousand  things 
not  encouraged  the  flattered  beauty  to  resent  a  hope 
10  presumptuous  from  one  unlike  herself.  But  if 
she  was  astonished,  as  she  professed  to  be,  at  his 
thus  trespassing  beyond  barriers  which  she  had  con- 
tinually suffered  to  be  approached,  she  might  have 
been  more  humane  in  her  astonishment.  A  little 
pity  might,  at  least,  have  divided  the  moment  with 
contempt.  It  viras  not  necessary  to  be  quite  so  cruel 
with  one  so  insignificant.  She  had  address; — 
oould  she  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  little  of  it, 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  done  it  such 
special  honor  1  She  had  every  advantage  on  her 
side ; — could  not  even  this  induce  her  to  put  a  little 
more  heart  and  consideration  into  her  repulse  t 
Oh,  Lady  Mary!  A  duke's  daughter  wert  thou, 
and  a  beanty,  and  a  wit,  and  a  very  triumphant  and 
flattered  personage,  and  covered  with  glory  as  with 
lutestring  and  diamonds ;  and  yet  fiilse  measure  didst 
thou  take  of  thy  superiority,  and  didst  not  see  how 
•mall  thou  becamest  in  the  comparison  when  thou 
didst  thus,  with  laughing  cheeks,  trample  under 
foot  the  poor  little  immortal!" 

PAMOUS  L0CALITII8. 

"  I  have  seen  various  places  in  Europe  which 
have  been  rendered  interesting  by  great  men  and 
their  works ;  and  I  never  found  myself  the  worse 
for  seeing  them,  but  the  better.  I  seem  to  have 
made  friends  with  them  in  their  own  houses ;  to 
have  walked,  and  talked,  and  suflered,  and  enjoyed 
with  them ;  and  if  their  hooka  have  made  the  places 
belter,  the  booh  themselves  were  there  which  made 


them  so^  and  which  grew  out  of  them.  The  poet's 
hand  was  on  the  place,  blessing  it.  I  can  no  move 
separate  this  idea  from  the  spot,  than  I  can  take 
away  from  it  any  other  beauty.  Even  in  London  I 
find  the  principle  hold  good  in  me,  though  I  have 
lived  there  many  years,  and,  of  course,  associated 
it  with  every  common-place  the  most  unpoeticaJ. 
The  greater  still  includes  the  less :  and  I  can  do 
more  pass  though  Westminster,  without  thinking 
of  Milton ;  or  the  Borough,  without  thinking  oi 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare ;  or  Gray*s  Inn,  wimont 
calling  Bacon  to  mind;  or  Bloomsbury  Square, 
without  Steele  and  Akenside-— than  I  can  prefer 
brick  and  mortar  to  wit  and  poetry,  or  not  see  a 
beauty  upon  it  beyond  architecture,  in  the  splendor 
of  the  recollection.  I  once  had  duties  to  perform 
which  kept  me  out  late  at  night,  and  severely  taxed 
my  health  and  spirits.  My  path  lay  through  a 
neighborhood  in  which  Dryden  lived ;  and  though 
nothing  could  be  more  common-place,  and  I  used 
to  be  tired  to  the  heart  anil  soul  of  me,  I  never 
hesitated  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way,  purely  that  I 
might  pass  through  Gerard  street,  and  so  give  my- 
self the  shadow  of  a  pleasant  thought." 

That  this  feeling  survives  in  the  writer  still,  and 
still  finds  eracefd  and  animated  expression,  ia 
known  to  all  who  read  the  pleasant  articles  on  the 
London  streets,  contributed  from  week  to  week  to 
our  contemporary  the  Atlas, 

Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  in  Mexico. — 
A  correspondent  in  Mexico,  whose  letter  is  dated 
March  31st,  sends  us  the  following  particulars  of 
a  most  cowardly  outrage  on  the  person  of  a  British 
merchant,  residing  in  that  city  : — "  One  morning, 

as  Mr.  D was  riding  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Jalapa,  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  party  of 
six  men  at  about  fifteen  paces  distance  ;  two  of  the 
shots  took  efl^ect  on  his  horse,  and  Mr.  D im- 
mediately dismounted  and  ran  into  some  brushwood 
near  the  road-side ;  he  was  foUowed,  taken,  and 
afterwards  stunned  by  several  blows  the  rajBcah 
gave  him  on  the  face  and  head  with  the  bntrcnda 
of  their  muskets.  Being  taken  before  the  G«/e 
Politico,  the  first  thing  that  worthy  did  was  to 
have  him  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  on  merely  find- 
ing his  *  Carta  de  Segurdad '  as  a  British  subject, 
and  a  *Licencia  para  Llevar  armos,*  he  set  to  work 
and  kicked  him  well,  without  assigning  any  cansa 
for  such  extraordinary  and  brutal  treatment.    Mi. 

D was  afterwanu  taken  before  another  fune- 

tionary,  where  a  second  edition  of  stripping,  search- 
ing and  kicking  was  in  store  for  him,  after  which 
he  was  dragged  to  prison.  Mr.  R — -— ,  who  waa 
in  Jalapa,  on  hearing  this,  went  to  the  Gefe  PoU^ 
ico,  explained  that  Mr.  D-^ —  was  an  Englishman, 
and  demanded  his  release ;  the  man  said  he  would 
have  him  set  at  liberty,  but  did  not  give  orders  to 
that  effect.  The  next  day,  Mr.  It-- —  went  with 
Don  Ramon  Munoz,  (the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,) 
who  told  the  fellow  he  was  incurring  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility, and  advised  him  to  let  Mr.  D- —  out 
instantly;  that  evening  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Mr.  D  walked  out,  withoot  any  explanation 
or  apology  having  been  made  to  him.  It  seems  be 
was  mistaken  for  an  American  spy,  and  had  been 
watched  for  some  days,  and  the  men  who  had  fired 
on  him  had  received  orders  to  take  him  dead  ot 
alive ;  they  preferred  the  former  mode,  not  choosing 
to  come  to  doee  quarters  with  an  Anglo-SaxMi 
with  so  small  an  advantage  as  w  to  om.  Mr. 
Rr—  wrote  us  a  long  letter,  detailing  the  partia- 
ulars  of  the  affair,  a  copy  of  whKh  we  have  giiea 
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to  Mr.  Bankhead,  who  has  demanded  satisfaction 
from  the  government  for  such  proceedings  against 
an  Englishman." — Eamniner,  22  May, 


Mexico. — ^The  last  intelligence  sustains  the  in- 
terminable character  of  this  unaccountable  war. 
Santa  Anna,  who  seems  to  have  been  beaten  suffi- 
mently  to  make  him  sick  of  pitched  battles,  contin- 
ues to  retire,  while  the  Americans  scarcely  venture 
to  advance.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Jona- 
than could  beat  Don  Diego  round  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  But  Mexico  is  a  huge  country,  three 
fourths  of  it  as  barren  as  an  A&ican  wilderness, 
and  as  worthless  as  it  is  difficult  to  conquer.  The 
report  is  that  Santa  Anna  means  at  last  to  try  the 

fnerilla  system.  He  can  now  have  no  doubt  of  the 
aneer  of  the  Prussian  tactics  in  the  presence  of 
disciplined  troops.  Still,  the  Mexicans  give  no 
sign  of  being  tired  of  the  contest ;  the  government 
express  their  determination  of  clinging  together,  let 
what  will  happen,  and  retreating  wherever  the  hills 
tnd  valleys  afford  them  shelter.  They  seem  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  capture  of  the  capital ;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  have  determined  to  give  up  the 
dtyon  the  advance  of  the  Americans,  and,  in  short, 
to  do  anything  but  make  peace.  We  suppose  that 
the  whole  lazy  affair  will  finish  by  the  dismember- 
ing of  the  territory,  and  making  a  dozen  provinces 
oat  of  one  helpless  and  unwieldy  republic. 

Britannia,  i2th  June. 

Italt. — Mr.  Cobden  was  entertained  at  a  dinner 
in  Turin,  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  persons  there.  He  made  a  brief  but 
animated  speech,  in  French.  He  declared  that  the 
thing  which  struck  him  most  in  Italy  was,  not  their 
pictures,  their   monomenis,  or   their   ruins — for 


those  he  was  prepared ;  nor  their  eminent 
whose  fame  had  reached  England  ;  but  it  was  die 
great  interest  shown  everywhere  for  commercial 
reform.  It  proved  that  the  Italians  possess  expan- 
sive sympathies  which  embrace  the  whole  world. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronick, 
writinfiT  on  the  36th,  adds — 

"  Mr.  Cobden  has  had  an  audience  to-day  of  the 
king,  who  received  him  most  graciously,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  subject  of  free  trside,  saving 
he  highly  approved  the  principles  which  Mr.  CJoIh 
den  had  advocated,  and  that  it  was  his  wish  and 
intention  to  make  reductions  in  the  tariCf  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  a  promise  which  the  minister  of  finance 
corroborated  in  the  evening,  at  the  English  minis- 
ter's, where  Mr.  Cobden  dined." 

Gas-lighting  in  Rome  has  been  awarded  to  a 
French  company,  and  five  leading  streets  are  a^ 
propriated  for  their  experimental  operations. 


The  Presbivt  or  the  Fairies. — By  the  cradle  of  a 
young  prince,  who  aAerwards  beciame  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  bis  country,  stood  two  benevolent 
fairies. 

"  I  present  this  to  my  favorite,"  said  the  first,  "  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  eagle,  who  does  not  fail  to 
see  the  slightest  fault  that  is  committed  throughout 
his  wide  kingdom." 

"  The  present  is  a  beautiful  one,"  interrupted  the 
second  fairy.  "  The  prince  will  be  a  sensible  mon- 
arch ;  but  the  eagle  not  only  possesses  the  penetra- 
tion to  remark  the  least  faults,  but  he  possesses  also 
a  noble  contempt  for  the  habit  of  seeking  them  oat  ; 
—and  this  will  I  give  to  the  prince  for  my  present." 

"  I  thank  you,  sister,  for  this  wise  provision,"  re- 
turned the  first  fairy ;  <<many  kings  would  have  been 
far  greater,  if  they  had  not  lowered  themselves  by 
too  great  a  prjring  into  small  matters." — Losing, 
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From  tbeAtheiMram. 
A  Sketch  of  Assam:  toiih  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Dribes.    By  an  Officer  in  the  H.  E.  I.  C/s  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry,  in  CiYil  Employ.    Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 

So  little  is  known  of  Assam,  even  in  Bengal,  that 
we  gladly  receive  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  information. 
Jvaig]e  fever  is  so  fatal  to  Europeans  in  this  remote 
district,  that  few  are  pleased  when  promoted  to  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  stations.  The  author  of 
this  volume  was  one  of  the  few  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  his  destination  with  an  alacrity  more  likely  to  be 
admired  than  imitated.  The  progress  of  his  budge- 
row  up  the  river  was  so  slow  that  after  two  nibnths 
of  weariness  he  exchanged  it  for  a  canoe,  hollowed 
from  H  single  tree,  but  forty-eight  feet  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth.  His  journey  now  was  more  rapid, 
but  hardly  more  interesting. 

*'  The  solitariness  of  my  position,  only  enlivened 
by  the  song  of  eighteen  merry  paddlers,  pulling 
m>m  morning  to  night,  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  a  day,  against  a  rapid  stream,  was  pexhaps 
the  worst  part  of  the  story.  The  scenery,  if  not 
positively  devoid  of  picturesque  beauty,  wearied 
one  from  its  monotonous  character.  Sand-banks, 
woods,  and  hills,  unvaried  by  the  residence  of  man, 
or  the  slightest  token  of  civilization,  constituted  its 
leading  features.  Occasionally  a  boat  might  be  en- 
countered, but  excepting  from  the  rude  salutation 
of  the  wild  crew,  the  screaming  of  wild  fowl,  and 
the  loud  crash  of  falling  banks,  prostrating  lofty 
trees  into  the  bosom  of  the  river,  not  a  sound  was 
beard  to  relieve  the  pervading  solitude.'* 

At  length  be  reached  Burpetah,  where  he  was 
to  be  stationed  for  eight  months ;  and  of  this  sin- 
golarplace  he  gives  the  following  description  :*— 

''The  population  of  Burpetah  is  estimated  at 
about  three  thousand  souls ;  their  huts  are  built  with- 
out any  regularity  on  high  artificial  mounds  of 
earth,  in  the  pentre  of  gardens  of  betel  nut  and 
plantain  trees,  clumps  of  bamboos,  cane  and  grass 
jungle,  mango  and  other  large  trees,  under  the 
•hade  of  which,  impervious  to  the  sun,  roads  or 
cliaonels  intersect  the  town  in  every  direction.  In 
the  rainy  season,  these  channels,  owing  to  the  inun- 
dation of  the  country,  are  filled  with  water  many 
feet  in  depth.  Every  house,  conseouently,  is  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  canoes,  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants visit  each  other*s  isolated  positions ;  and  the 
cattle  are  brought  upon  the  little  eminences  at  night, 
and  housed  oAentiroes  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  fiimily,  if  not  in  the  same  room.  Daily  may 
the  cattle  be  seen  swimming  across  these  street- 
•tieams  in  search  of  a  dry  spot  of  land  on  which 
to  graze.  In  this  manner,  for  four  months  of  each 
year — June,  July,  August,  and  September — are 
Uie  people  surrounded  by  floods ;  but,  as  if  endowed 
with  amphibious  natures,  they  seem  equally  happy 
in  or  out  of  the  water,  and  pass  their  time  on  boaJd 
their  boats  in  trading  with  other  villages  throughout 
Assam.*' 

Bat  Borpetah  is  not  subject  to  visitationa  of  water 
only :— fire  is  an  agent  of  great  power  in  this 
•timge  land. 
.    ounriii.       uvnio  aob.        tou  zit.       U 


*'  In  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
whole  country  adjoining  Borpetah  presents  a  apeo- 
tade  seldom  seen  elsewhere :  the  natives  set  fixe 
to  the  jungle  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation,  and 
to  open  the  thoroughfares  between  the  dififereot  vil- 
lages, and  the  awful  roar  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  flames  spread  cannot  be  conceived.  A  space  of 
many  miles  of  grass  jungle,  twenty  feet  high,  is 
cleared  in  a  few  hours ;  and  the  black  ashes  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth  after  such  recent 
verdure,  form  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  desolate 
landscapes  that  can  well  be  imagined.  But  so  rapid 
is  vegetation  in  Assam,  that  a  few  days  suffice  to 
alter  the  scene :  the  jungle  speedily  shoots  up  with 
greater  strength  than  ever,  and  at  the  approach  &[ 
the  heavy  rains  in  June,  it  again  attains  a  height 
of  many  feet.  On  more  occasions  than  one,  though 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  I  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  outflank  a  fierce  roaring  fire,  rapidly 
moving  with  the  wind,  in  a  long  line  over  the  coun- 
try. The  elephant,  of  all  animals,  is  the  most  fear- 
ful of  fire ;  and  on  hearing  the  approach  of  the  ele- 
ment he  instantly  takes  to  flight ;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  namea  spread  rendera  escape  moat 
hazardous,  especially  if  the  wind  is  high  and  tight 
aft.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  if  a  fire  breaks  out  to 
windward,  ia  to  circle  round  the  nearest  flank  with 
all  expedition,  gaining  the  space  burnt  by  the  ad- 
vancing flames.  On  foot,  escape  would  be  almoal 
impossible ;  the  jungle  being  impenetrable  except 
by  a  narrow  footpaUi,  and  this  being  frequently 
overgrown  with  grass,  if  no  open  spot  be  near  at 
hand,  inevitable  destruction  must  be  the  fate  of  any 
unfortunate  traveller  to  leeward  of  a  fire." 

Hunting  buflTaloes  and  wild  elephants,  deer- 
shooting,  and  hog-shooting,  are  here  the  principal 
sports ;  and  they  have  at  least  the  excitement  of 
danger.  The  police  reports,  in  a  very  limited  dis- 
trict and  for  the  short  period  of  six  months,  include 
twenty  cases  of  men  killed  by  wild  elephants  and 
buffiiloes.  Great  improvement  may  be  expected 
from  the  extension  of  tea-plantations ;  but  this  is 
resisted  by  several  of  the  tribes.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cauae  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Singphoos  in  1843. 

"  The  real  origin  of  the  insurrection  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Kwtjoo  tea  garden. and  other  tea 
tracts.  The  constant  desertion  of  the  Dooaneah 
slaves  and  dependents,  who  are  the  people  chiefly 
employed  in  cultivation  under  the  Siiigphooe,  be- 
sides the  advance  of  civilization  consequent  on  the 
establishment  of  a  considerable  village  at  Jeypore 
with  European  residents,  was  the  source  of  much 
heartburning.  The  occupation  of  Muttuck,  former- 
\y  under  native  management,  must  also  have  proved 
distasteful  to  a  savage  people  possessing  a  wild 
country  and  delighting  in  extensive  hunting- 
grounds." 

If  our  author  is  to  be  credited,  the  Assam  Tea 
Company  has  displayed  very  little  wisdom  in  the 
management  of  its  afiaira. 

"  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  in  Muttuck,  and 
the  Assam  Tea  Company  have  cultivated  many 
gardens,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Upper  Assam; 
and  if  the  company  steadily  prosecute  the  Bpeoal»> 
tion,  thouaanda  of  laborers  will,  in  the  couae  oC 
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B,  TMort  thither  for  employment,  and  become 
permaneot  settlers.  Tea,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  English 
market,  and  afford  a  handsome  remuneration  to  the 
speculators.  An  inconsiderate  expenditure  of  cap- 
ital placed  the  Assam  Tea  Company  in  great  jeop- 
aidyf  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  the  scheme 
would  be  abandoned.  The  number  of  managers 
and  assistants  appointed  by  the  Assam  Company  to 
carry  on  their  affairs,  and  superintend  their  tea  gar- 
dens pn  larjg^  salaries,  was  qmte  unnecessary ;  one  or 
two  experienced  European  superintendents  to  direct 
the  native  establishment  would  have  answered  ev- 
ery purpose.  A  vast  number  of  cooties  (or  labor- 
era)  were  induced  to  proceed  to  Upper  Assam,  on 
high  wages,  to  cultivate  the  gardens ;  but  bad  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  to  supply  them  with 
proper,  wholesome  food,  many  were  seized  with 
sicKnesB.  On  their  arrival  at  the  tea  plantations, 
in  the  midst  of  high  and  dense  tree  jungle,  numbera 
absconded,  and  others  met  an  untimely  end.  The 
rice  served  out  to  the  coolies  from  the  Assam  Tea 
Company's  store-rooms,  was  so  bad  as  not  to  be  lit 
to  be  given  to  elephants,  much  less  to  human  be- 
ings. The  loss  of  these  laborers,  who  had  been 
conveyed  to  Upper  Assam  at  a  great  expense,  de- 
prived the  company  of  the  means  of  cultivating  so 
great  an  extent  of  country  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  insured ;  for  the  scanty  population  of  Upper 
Aasam  offered  no  means  of  replacing  the  deficiency 
of  hands.  Another  importation  of  laborera  seems 
desurable,  to  facilitate  and  accomplish  an  under- 
taking formed  under  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
Nor  was  the  improvidence  of  the  company  in  re- 
spect to  laborers  the  only  instance  of  their  misman- 
agement. Although  the  company  must  have 
known  that  they  had  no  real  use  or  necessity  for  a 
steamer,  a  huge  vessel  was  nevertheless  purchased, 
and  frequently  sent  up  and  down  the  Burrampooter 
river  from  Calcutta ;  carrying  little  else  than  a  few 
thousand  rupees  for  the  pajrment  of  their  establish- 
ment'in  Upper  Assam,  which  might  have  been 
transmitted  through  native  bankers,  and  have  saved 
the  company  a  most  lavish  and  nnprofitable  expend- 
iture of  capital." 

Odd-washing  has  become  so  unprofitable  in  As- 
sam, that  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned; 
but  there  are  other  valuable  products,  which  a  peo- 
ple less  indolent  and  less  addicted  to  smoking*  than 
the  Assamese  might  turn  to  good  account. 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  province,  coal  of  a  good 
quality  is  round ;  and  indeed  the  soil  of  Assam 
generally  may  be  considered  extremely  rich;  it 
abounds  in  valuable  products,  such  as  rice,  sugar- 
cane, moongab  silk,  pepper,  mustard-seed,  and  cot- 
ton. But  the  bounty  of  nature  is  marred  by  the 
indolence  and  apathy  of  man  :  the  cultivator  seldom 
looks  beyond  his  immediate  wants,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  improve  his  condition.  In  fact,  in  agri- 
caltural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  industry, 
this  country  may  be  considered  at  least  a  century 
behind  Bengal ;  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
improvement,  excepting  by  the  introduction  of  a 
moie  active  and  industrious  people,  who  might 
.stimulate  the  natives  to  increased  exertions." 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Assamese  have 
mutny  carious  points  of  similarity  to  those  of  the 
patriarchs  described  in  the  Pentateuch. 

*^  Jacob  served  Laban  as  a  servant  or  bondman 
nuuiy  years  to  obtain  in  marriage  Leah  and  Rachel, 
who  were  sisters ;  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  maiv 
ry  the  younger  before  the  elder.  So  in  Assam  a 
man  m^y  marry  two  sisters,  but  he  must  not  marry 


the  elder  before  the  yotinger.  It  is  not  nnoommoo, 
when  a  man  is  poverty-stricken,  to  engage  to  livs 
and  work  for  several  years  for  the  father  of  the  gixl 
he  wishes  to  marry.  He  is  then  called  a  Chapo- 
nea,  a  kind  of  bondsman,  and  is  entitJed  to  reoeivs 
bhat  kupper,  food  and  clothing,  but  no  wages ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  servitude,  if  the 
girl  does  not  dislike  him,  the  marriage  takes  place. 
The  man  is  looked  on  in  the  fiumly  as  a  khana 
damad,  (or  son-in-law,)  and  is  treated  kindly.  If 
the  girl*s  father  be  very  wealthy,  and  he  has  no  sons, 
he  will  sometimes  select,  from  some  equally  respect- 
able family,  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  bring 
him  up  in  his  own  hoyse.  The  youth  so  selected 
is  likewise  called  a  Chapunea,  and  inherits  ihn 
whole  of  his  father-in-law's  property.  If  a  wo- 
man's husband  dies,  though  she  may  be  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  she  can  never 
marry  again." 

So  mnch  attention  has  been  recently  paid  to  the 
growing  of  cotton  in  India,  and  the  country  of  the 
Garrows  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  as  eligible 
for  th^  purpose,  that  we  must  quote  our  author's 
view  of  its  eligibility. 

"  An  immense  quantity  of  cotton  b  grown  on 
their  hiUs.  This,  until  1843,  was  subject  to  a  tax 
paid  by  the  purchaser  to  government,  at  the  market 
where  the  Garrows  bring  down  their  cotton  for  sale ; 
but,  owing  to  the  mal-practioes  of  the  native  ool- 
lecton  appointed  to  receive  the  customs,  little  profit 
accrued  to  government  afler  the  expenses  of  ^« 
establishment  had  been  paid.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  a  freer  intercourse  with  our  peo- 
ple the  customs  have  lately  been  entirely  abolished ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  a  plan  for  the  assessment  of 
the  whole  of  the  Garrow  cultivation  will,  if  possi- 
ble, shortly  be  adopted.  The  climate  of  the  Gai^ 
row  hills,  nowever,  ofiTers  a  serious  obstacle  to  this 
measure ;  for,  according  to  our  present  information, 
no  European  constitution  could  endure  a  lengthened 
residence  amongst  them ;  and  without  the  constant 
presence  of  a  British  officer,  armed  with  authority 
to  arrange  their  affairs,  neither  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  nor  the  realization  of  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  retaining  and  settling 
the  country,  conld  be  accomplished." 
'  The  Garrows,  moreover,  are  a  wild,  uncivilized 
race.  A  body  of  British  troops  would  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  cultivators  from  ^eir  swords, 
spears,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  and  their  neighbors, 
the  Cosseahs,  are  an  athletic  race—who,  but  for 
discipline,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Sepoys.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  these  wild  tribes— which  our  author 
has  collected  with  creditable  diHgence.  We  should 
have  been  more  pleased  with  some  information  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  country — ^but  it  is  only 
noticed  incidentaUy  in  the  volume. 


From  the  Athwuw«. 
TTie  Progress  of  America.    By  John  Macgbboo^ 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  &o.    > 
vols.    Whittaker. 

Two  volumes  of  about  1,500  pages  each,  exhib- 
iting in  the  most  condensed  form  a  vast  body  of 
minute  geographical,  historical  and  statistical  inf<»^ 
mation,  make  a  book  for  reference,  not  for  review. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  add  to  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Macgregor  has  deservedly  won  as  ^ 
economist  and  statistician ;  but  it  worthily  ^^^"^^ 
the  fame  of  his  Reports  on  the  Commercial  TarflV 
of  the  two  Americas,  printed  by  order  of  iim  Britisli 
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ptttiftdiefit  and  leeeiTod  at  authorities  by  every 
citilized  state. 

It  is  impossible  to  glanee  at  the  progress  of 
Ameriea  without  feeling  impressed  by  the  high 
destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — and  the  con- 
trast which  they  sSM  to  the  fate  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World.  Eorope  may  be 
said  generally  to  exhibit  two  types  of  civilization — 
the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic ; — ^for  the  Sclavonic 
more  properiy  belongs  to  Asia.  In  the  New  World 
the  Latin  type,  represented  by  the  Spaniards,  con- 
quered the  natives  by  the  sword ;  while  the  Teu- 
tonic, represented  by  the  English,  subdued  nature 
itself  by  the  industrial  arts.  The  achievements  of 
the  former  were  the  more  brilliant — those  of  the 
latter,  the  more  enduring.  France,  in  which  the 
two  types  are  united,  no  longer  holds  sway  on  the 
American  continent ;  and  it  is  probably  for  want  of 
such  an  intermediate  that  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
types  have  been  brought  into  collision  at  their  chief 
point  of  contact,  the  nontiers  of  Mexico. 

Those  who  recollect  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  by  Mr.  Canning  was  received  in  Germany, 
Holland,  France  and  England,  must  be  deeply 
mortified  at  the  complete  blighting  of  hopes  in 
which  the  civilized  world  then  generally  indulged. 
The  American  revolutions  were  looked  on  as  heralds 
of  the  regeneration  of  a  chivalrous  race  whose 
history  and  traditions  were  alike  records  of  wealth 
and  glory.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  no 
portion  of  the  world  where  the  Spanish  language 
is  spoken  is  there  either  civil  or  religious  freedom — 
oonfidence,  or  security  in  the  government : — 

*•  Chili  forms  in  some  respects  an  exception ;  but 
disturbance  has  been  so  frequent,  that  the  world 
has  not  confidence  in  the  security  even  of  this  state. 
Venezuela  has  been  for  some  time  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  but  order  and  peace  have  been  too  often 
interrupted  for  us  to  consider  that  state  as  secure  in 
its  future  prospects.  All  the  Argentine  states  have 
long  been,  ana  are  still,  involved  amidst  the  most 
barbarous  civil  war  or  anarchy.  Paraguay  may 
still  be  considered  as  a  partiad  exception.  The 
Peruvian  states  and  New  Granada  have  been  long 
in  anarchy  or  at  war.  The  annals  of  Central 
America  recapitulate  only  civil  war  and  massacre 
— and,  for  some  years,  an  uneducated  man  of  abori- 
ginal race,  named  Herara,  has  domineered  in  Guate- 
mala. The  condition  of  Mexico  is  hopeless.  Tifis 
will  appear  fully  detailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  Ignorance — the  bigotry 
of  the  priesthood — the  tenacity  with  which  the 
race  speaking  the  Spanish  language  inherit  all  the 
vices  and  forget  most  of  the  virtues  of  their  ances- 
tors— the  retention,  too  generally  in  practice,  of  the 
vicious  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  of  old 
Spain — the  absolute  decrease  or  the  scarcely  per- 
ceptible increase  of  the  population — the  want  of 
enterprise — the  prevalence  of  indolence,  and  of 
slovenly  agriculture — the  absence  of  commercial 
habits,  are  far  more  than  suflicient  to  account  for 
the  powerless  condition  of  the  Spanish  American 
repnolics.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  the  Spanish 
republics  are  in  an  infinitely  less  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  the  slave-holding  colonies  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico;  not  that  we  considfer  the  peace  of 
Caba  as  likely  to  be  permanent,  for  we  believe,  if 
the  slave-trade  is  not  efifectually  abolished,  that 
Cuba  is  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Hayti.  The 
extraordinary  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of 
Anglo- America  are  owing  to  far  difl^rent  causes ; 
to  a  popnlatioo  which  has*  increased  in  numbers 


with  tmexampled  prosperity — possessing  abundant 
employment,  and  an  untirincr  energy,  indostry  and 
self-reliance,  animated  at  all  times  by  a  sleepless 
oommerdal  and  maritime  spirit — with  extraordmary 
intelligence,  as  to  aU  matters  concerning  the  active 
af^rs  of  the  world— and  a  fearless  perseverance  in 
search  of  adventure,  coupled  witli  the  passion  for 
^n ;  all  these  are  maintained  by  that  feeling  of 
independent  action,  which  civil  liberty  and  religious 
freeaom  inspbre.  Whatever  may  be  the  imperfec- 
tions of  humanity,  and  especially  that  of  slavery  in 
the  southern  states,  which  we  ma^  not  approve  of 
in  the  Anglo-Americans,  the  destiny  of  their  pro- 
gress will  in  the  western  world,  however  they  may 
hereafler  be  divided  into  governments,  be  indomi- 
table in  its  advancement." 

In  developing  the  contrast  thus  sketched,  Mr. 
Macgregor  has  clearly  shown  that  the  progress  of 
commerce  is  identical  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  every  restriction  imposed  upon -trade 
is  a  step  backwards  towa^s  barbarism.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon race  has  won  its  position  of  preeminence 
in  the  old  and  new  worids  because  it  has  been 
urged  forward  by  the  spirit  of  industry,  invention, 
production,  navigation  and  trade.  The  English 
and  American  bnmches  of  that  race  are  united  by 
co/nmunity  of  language,  of  literature,  of  libend 
institutions,  of  religious  freedom,  and  of  industrial 
perseverance.  The  disunion  of  these  two  branches, 
the  disruption  of  such  sacred  ties,  would  throw 
back  the  civilization  of  mankind  to  a  distance  to  be 
measured  by  centuries.  Both  races  have  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  brought  European 
civilization  face  to  face  with  the  presence  of^  the 
older  civilization  of  China  and  Japan.  Another 
generation  will  not  pass  before  the  ports  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  will  receive  the  commerce  of  the 
opposite  extreme  of  Asia — and  render  impossible 
the  maintenance  of  exclusion  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  these 
prospects,  we  are  glad  to  give  currency  to  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  Mr.  Macgregor.  They  are 
the  sentiments  of  every  enlightens  Englishman — 
as  we  trust  they  soon  will  be  of  every  intelligent 
American : — 

*'  If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than 
another,  which  we  would  advocate — to  which  we 
would  devote  our  labors,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing the  only  certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of 
friendship,  between  two  great  nations,  who,  in  lan- 
guage and  race  are  one  people — that  course  of  pol- 
icy is  to  establish  the  least  possible  restrictions  on 
the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one 
country  in  the  other — upon  the  arrival  at,  remain- 
ing in,  and  departure  from,  of  the  ships  and  citizens 
of  America  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the 
universe — of  British  ships,  and  subjects,  in  every 
port,  and  place,  within  the  American  regions.  It* 
ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states 
in  a  position,  and  condition,  to  do  each  other  the 
utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil 
— such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  consideration 
for  the  governments  and  for  the  people  of  both 
England  and  America.  Awful,  indeed,  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who  from  ignorance,  vanity,  ambition,  or  with  more 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  designs,  would  involve 
the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain 
calamities  of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and 
the  governments  of  both  countries.  Civilization  in 
America,  and  in  Europe,  would,  for  the  time,  be 
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paxaljiad;  tod,  not  only  the  preteot  ffeneration, 
oat  suoceeding  generations,  woald  stiSer,  griev- 
OQsly,  by  an  in^miption  of  peace,  and  intercouise, 
between  the  membeiB  of  a  great  family;  who, 
thooffh  divided  as  to  their  governments,  are,  nev- 
ertheless, in  spite  of  their  respective  prejudices, 
boand  together  as  one  people ;  by  the  inseparable 
anion  of  speaking  the  same  language ;  or  being 
educated  in  schools  in  which  the  same  lessons  are 
taught — and  trained  at  firesides,  where  the  mothers 
instil  into  their  childrei\  the  same  virtues ;  by  read- 
ing the  same  literature ;  by  studying  similar  laws 
— professing  generally  the  same  religion ;  by  cher- 
ishrog  the  same,  domestic  associations ;  practising, 
from  hereditary  and  common  usage,  the  same  man- 
ners ;  by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common 
history ;  in  short,  by  inheriting  their  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  their  folly  and  wisdom,  in  common.  It 
has  been  the  long  and  serious  contemplation  of 
these  grave  circumstances,  which  has  at  all  times 
— while  in  America,  and  while  in  Europe — urged, 
and  does,  and  will,  hereafter,  urge  us  to  advocate 
and  promote  every  measure,  which  materially,  mor- 
ally, and  honorably,  can  strengthen  the  ties  that 
will  bind  and  maintain,  in  peaceful  harmony,  the 
whole  British  empire  and  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Mr.  Macgregor^s  work  is  a  great  summary  of 
soeh  ftcts  as  enforce  the  above  argument. 


From  tht  AtheiUBiinL 
Provincial  lAterature^  Traditiom,  and  Legends  of 
France^La  Mosmque  de  V  Quest ^  dirigee^  4*^^.] 
By  M.  Emile  Sou vestre.   Blois,  Jahyer ;  London , 
How. 

This  periodical,  which  has  now  reached  its  second 
year,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  west  and  centre  of  France,  includ- 
ing Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  departments  of 
ancient  Aquitain.  It  is  this  which  has  chiefly  re- 
commended it  to  our  notice ;  for  the  country  so 
illustrated  was  once  the  proud  inheritance  of  our 
Plantagenets,  and  contains  localities  associated  with 
the  achievements  of  our  Henrys  and  our  Edwards. 
From  such  a  miscellaneous  publication,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  follow  any  order  of  selection. 
We  shall,  therefore,  take  as  they  come  such  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions  as  combine  interest,  amuse- 
ment and  instruction — ^though  the  abundance  of 
these  combinations  in  the  **  Mosaic  of  the  West^' 
creates  no  little  embarrassment  in  the  exercise  of 
choice. 

Let  08  commence  with  some  account  of  a  poet 
little  known  to  English  readers,  Basselin,  the  Bac- 
chanalian bard  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of 
our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  Vaux 
de  Vire — ^two  vallejrs  in  the  Calvados  hills  formed 
by  the  rivers  Vire  and  Virene ;  the  streams  of  which 
are  so  rapid  in  their  upper  course,  that  from  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  used  as  motive  powers 
t«r  mdki  of  various  descriptions — but  particularly 
fulling-mills  connected  with  the  cloth  manufacture 
of  the  adjacent  district.  The  rivers  unite  at  the 
bridge  of  Vaux ;  below  which  they  flow  slowly  and 
sluggishly,  as  a  local  proverb  declares,  **  to  illus- 
trate the  excitement  of  courtship  terminating  in  the 
tranauillity  of  marriage. ' '  A  little  above  the  bridge 
staiias  a  fulling-mill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Oliver  Basselin,  by  whom  it  was  tenanted  about  the 

J  ear  1540.    Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  the  first 
alf  of  the  sixteenth' century,  the  wars  of  France 
and  Engiaod  and  the  disputed  claims  of  the  houses 


of  Yalois  and  Plantagenet  kept  Normandy  b  ooo- 
stant  excitement  and  confusion.  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  one  man  in  the  province  who  cared  nothing 
for  kings  or  battles ;  but  drank  and  sans  as  merrily 
and  as  carelessly  as  if  the  land  enjoyed  the  peace 
of  Paradise.  One  of  his  earlieipt  songs  defends  his 
choice  of  wine  in  preference  to  war,  and  contains 
his  only  allusion  to  the  contest  that  was  raging 
around  him  : — 

The  clang  that  I  love  is  of  bottle  and  glass. 

Arid  the  gurgling  of  wmes  as  through  strainers  they 

pass; 
For  these  are  the  cannon  whose  aim  cannot  faOy 
And  Thirst  is  the  fortress  I  choose  to  assail. 

It  is  better  that  wine  than  that  blood  should  be  shed, 
That  liquors,  not  swords,  should  be  splitting  the 

head ; 
Don't  tell  me  your  stories  of  glory  and  fame, — 
When  my  body  is  lost  I  've  no  need  of  my  name. 

A  helmet  looks  well  on  the  head,  I  suppose. 
But  a  wine-glass  looks  better  oblique  to  the  nose ; 
And  if  there  be  need  of  plume,  pennon,  or  crest, 
A  bush  o*er  a  wine-shop  may  vie  with  the  best. 

I  had  rather  drink  cider — though  that  would  be 

hard — 
Than  be  doomed  as  a  sentry  at  night  to  mount  guard ; 
I  had  rather  be  thrust  from  the  grape  down  to  malt. 
Than  march  with  a  captain  some  breach  to  assault. 

Several  of  Basselin's  phrases  have  become  pro- 
verbial in  Normandy.  Thus,  wine  is  called  *^*  the 
red  elixir  of  Orleans ;"  a  toper,  '*  one  thirsty  from 
birth ;"  an  empty  bottle,  **  a  page  out  of  livery ;" 
and  drinking,  **  the  art  of  nose-painting.'*  The 
last  phrase  was  a  favorite  with  Basselin  ;  and  he 
has  aeveloped  it  more  fully  in  a  song  : — 

With  my  back  to  the  fire  and  my  face  to  the  table, 
I  '11  stick  to  the  bottle  so  long  as  I  'm  able. 

As  becomes  a  true  cock  of  the  game. 
Water-drinkers,  like  chickens,  may  die  of  the  pip  ; 
I  '11  drink  till  my  cheeks  have  the  hue  of  my  lip. 

And  my  nose  has  the  color  of  fiame. 

His  nose  and  its  rubies  were  highly  prized  by 
Basselin.  He  has  celebrated  this  feature  in  several 
of  his  songs.     One  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

Good  luck  to  my  nose  and  its  rubies  so  bright  f 
Many  hoj^heads  of  wine  have  been  shed, 

The  best  of  the  country,  both  claret  and  white. 
To  dye  it  with  purple  and  red. 

€rood  luck  to  my  nose !  as  it  looms  through  my  glass 

More  splendid  't  is  sure  to  appear. 
Quite  unlike  the  nose  of  the  ignorant  ass 

Who 's  contented  to  live  on  small  beer. 

Good  luck  to  my  nose !  for  a  feature  so  fine 

The  peacock  alone  can  display ; 
Even  princes  may  envj  a  nose  such  as  mine. 

For  its  painting  tooK  many  a  day. 

My  glass  was  the  brush  which  as  artist  I  swayed. 

My  paints  were  my  bottles  of  wine  ; 
And  if  better  liquor  on  earth  could  be  made, 

My  nose  had  been  surely  divine. 

They  say  that  my  eyes  are  the  worse  for  my  drink. 

But  here  goes  for  another  carouse  ! 
'Tis  better  to  injure  two  windows,  I  think. 

Than  to  ruin  the  whole  of  the  house. 

Wine,  however,  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  Baih 
selin.    His  wife  deserted  him,  his  more  sober  neigh- 
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tan  nfined  to  ooontaoaiioe  his  dianpation,  ud  his 
erediton  ooiniielled  him  to  sell  the  falling^mill.on 
which  he  depended  for  sobeistenee.  One  of  his  last 
songs  was  a  characteiistio  threat  of  venge^ee  on  his 
Uqiud  enemy : — 

Disloyal  wine,  you  We  rained  me  qoite, 
Your  friendship  ^s  false  and  hollow ; 

Revenge  har  now  become  my  right. 
And  80  my  foe  I  'U  swallow. 

Basselin  was  killed,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1550,  by  a  party  of  English  fngitives.  His  songs 
were  collected  in  1610,  and  edited  by  Lehoux,  one 
c^  his  countrymen,  under  the  title  of  *'  Yaux  de 
Vire,"  from  the  place  of  their  composition.  It  was 
said  that  the  editor  introduced  some  inferior  verses 
of  his  own  into  the  composition.  "  Lehoux,"  says 
a  later  editor,  *'  was  bom  a  Norman,  lived  a  law- 
yer, and^ied  a  Jesuit — ^three  cireumstances  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  any  suspicion  of  fraud.*'  Du- 
chesne asserts  that  Vaudeville  is  a  corruption  of  the 
title  of  Baaselin's  songs,  **  Vaux  de  Vire ;"  but  M. 
Louis  Dubois  has  shown,  that  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Lehoux's  edition,  any  satirical  song  set 
to  a  well-known  air  was  popularly  called  **  Voix 
de  Ville"— a  much  more  probable  origin. 

The  legends  of  Angoumois  curiously  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  tradition  to  preserve,  and  at  the 
same  time  distort,  the  facts  of  history.  In  this 
rocky  district,  the  peasants  point  out  caverns  and 
defiles  as  the  favorite  haunts  of  armed  demons, 
who  force  passengers  to  engage  with  them  in  mor- 
tal combat,  and  slay  them  without  merey.  But 
these  stories  guide  the  historical  inquirer  to  the 
spots  where  the  Mohammedan  foUowers  of  Abd-er- 
rahman  fuund  refuge  afler  Christendom  had  been 
saved  by  the  ^eat  victory  of  Charles  Martel  at 
Poictiers ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  tradition  in 
its  description  of  the  demons  has  faithfully  pre- 
served all  the  particulare  of  Saracenic  costume. 
In  many  communes  of  this  district,  the  peasants 
point  out  churehes  the  bells  of  which  they  assert 
were  broken  at  some  distant  time,  and  for  an  un- 
known cause,  and  flung  into  the  rivers,  where  they 
are  heard  to  toll  on  all  the  great  festivals.  This  is 
a  recollection  of  the  fierco  revolt  against  the  salt- 
tax,  in  1518,  when  Tristan  de  Monteins,  the  king's 
lieutenant,  was  slain.  Henry  II.  sent  the  consuble, 
Montmorenci,  to  suppress  and  punish  the  revolt ; 
which  he  did  with  meroiless  severity.  The  magis- 
trates, to  whose  negligence  the  successes  of  the 
insurgents  were  ascnbe^,  could  obtain  pardon  only 
by  exhuming  the  body  of  Tristan  de  Monteins  with 
their  nails,  bearing  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
quarters  of  the  constable,  and  in  his  presence  ask- 
ing pardon  of  the  dead  on  their  knees.  ^11  proved 
to  have  taken  arms  were  put  to  death  by  torture ; 
and  every  bell  which  had  sounded  the  tocsin  was 
ordered  to  be  broken  and  cast  into  the  river.  The 
legend  is  thus  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  im- 
piety of  the  constable. 

The  Breton  traditions  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Dnsids,  and  preserve  some  fragments  of  the  Armor- 
ican  bards  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The 
songs  of  one  of  these  bards,  Gwenchlan,  were  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Landevennek ; 
where  they  were  seen  and  consulted  by  Lepelletier, 
a  little  before  the  revolution  r — ^but  when  tne  abbey 
was  destroyed  and  its  arehives  were  dispersed,  in 
17()3,  Gwenchlan*s  "prophecies,'*  as  the  songs 
were  called,  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  precious 
documents,  and  were  irrecoverably  lost.  M.  de  la 
Vutenuiiqu^  Has  obtained  from  tradition  a  strange 


rhapsbdy,  believed  to  be  the  last  prapheey  of 
Gwenchlan.  The  bard  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  foreign  prince,  who,  for  an  unknown  cause, 
deprived  him  of  sight  and  threw  him  into  a  dun- 
geon. Gwenchldn  menaces  the  tyrant,  whom  he 
calls  **  the  boar  of  the  wood,"  with  the  vengeaooe 
of  the  King  ftf  Brittany,  typified  as  "the  horse  of 
the  sea."  The  sin^larity  of  this  strange  compo- 
sition will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  literal  tranda- 
tion. 


I  see  the  boar  coming  from  the  wood ;  he  yt  very 

lame  ;  his  foot  is  wounded ; 
His  throat  gapes  wide  and  is  foV  of  blood ;  his 

bristles  are  white  with  age ; 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  young,  who  grunt  fiom 

hunger. 
I  see  the  horse  of  the  sea  coming  to  engage  him ; 

the  shore  trembles  with  fear  beneath  his 

tread. 
He  is  as  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  he  wears  horns 

of  silver  on  his  head. 
The  water  boils  around  him,  heated  by  the  flames 

that  issue  from,  his  nostrils. 
The  monstere  of  the  deep  cluster  round  him,  thick 

as  the  rank  grass  round  a  stagnant  pool. — 
Hold  thine  own !  Hold  thine  own !  horse  of  the 

sea!  strike  at  the  head !  strike ! 
The  naked  feet  are  slipping,  in  the  blood.    Strike 

harder,  strike  harder,  I  say,  strike ! 
I  see  the  blood  flow  in  a  stream.    Strike  harder,  I 

say,  strike ! 
The  blood  is  now  as  high  as  the  knee ;  I  see  it  flow 

like  a  tide. 
Harder,  I  say !  Strike  harder,  and  harder  still ; 

you  will  have  rest  to-morrow. 
Strike  boldly,  strike  bravely!  horse  of  the  sea! 

Strike  at  the  head,  and  strike  hard. 

II. 

As  I  slept  calmly  in  my  cold  tomb,  I  heard  the 

eagle  issue  hia  summons  in  the  noon  of 

night. 
He  summoned  his  eaglets  and  all  the  birds  of 

heaven. 
He  said  to  them  as  they  came— poise  yourselves 

quickly  on  both  your  wings. 
It  is  not  the  putrid  flesh  of  sheep  and  do^,  it  is  the 

flesh  of  Christians  which  we  require — 
Come,  raven  of  the  sea,  tell  me  what  is  that  which 

you  hold  in  your  beak! — 
I  hold  the  head  of  the  chieftain  that  I  may  devour 

his  blood-shot  eyes — 
I  tear  out  his  eyes  as  he  has  torn  thine. — 
And  yon,  fox,  what  is  that  which  you  hold  ? — 
I  hold  his  heart,  which  was  false  as  mine  own, 
Which  has  desired  your  destruction  and  consigned 

you  to  lingering  death. — 
And  you  tell  me,  toad,  what  is  that  you  axe  doing 

with  the  corner  of  your  mouth  1 — 
I  am  on  the  watch  to  seize  his  soul  at  the  moment 

of  its  flight. 
It  shall  dwell  in  me  whilst  I  live,  as  a  punishment 

for  the  crime  he  has  committed 
Against  the  bard  who  once  dwelt  between  Roc'h' 

Allaz  and  Por&-Gwen. 

Whether  this  be  the  composition  of  Gwenchlan 
or  not,  it  is  obviously  a  memorial  of  the  last  strug- 
gle of  Bardism  against  Christianity  ;— a  stmggle 
which  was  protracted  in  Briunny  to  a  much  later 
period  than  is  generally  known,  and  was  ended  fay 
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6rael  Mneoutioiis  ranihr  to  Htupae  under  whisb 
Gwenctdan  suffered.  Eren  at  the  preseat  day,  the 
Bretons,  daring  the  stornis  so  oomnion  and  so  dan- 
,  gerous  on  th^  ooast,  retain  the  Druidical  belief 
that  the  wrath  of  the  sea  will  nof  be  appeased  until 
the  e^uilty  are  cast  upon  the  shore — ^a  belief 
which  has  often  proved  &tal  io  thcr  shipwrecked 
mariner.  It  is  this  superstition  which  gives  point 
to  the  prayer  of  the  Breton  mariner :  '*  Save  me, 
O  God,  your  sea  is  so  big  and  my  bark  is  so 
little." 

The  English  wars,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
have  ^rnished  themes  for  many  historic  ballads  in 
Brittany; — and  none  are  so  popular  as  those  of 
which  Duguesflin  is  the  hero.  His  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Trogoff  after  his  escape  fiom  young 
Mountfort  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mediavsd 
Breton  ballad ;  aud  it  probably  does  not  ex^gerate 
the  cmehies  perpetrated  by  the  English  in  Brit- 
tany. The  population  of  the  district  of  Gmngramp, 
which  suffered  most  severely,  is  personified  as  a 
god-daughter  of  Duguesclin ;  and  the  ballad  has 
some  portion  of  the  barbarous  wildnees  which 
characterizes  the  prophecies  of  Gwenchlan.  As 
before,  we  translate  literally^ 

The  sun  appears,  the  day  shines  bright,  the  dew- 
drops  sparkle  on  the  white  thorns  of  the 

hedge. 
Of  the  hedge  raised  around  the  ^eat  castle  of 

Trogoff  where  the  English  still  reign. 
The  dewdrops  glisten  on  the  blossoms  of  the  haw- 
thorn, and  at  the  sight  the  sun  veils  his 

iace,« 
For  in  truth  these  drops  are  not  the  dew  of  heaven, 

but  a  rain  of  human  gore, 
Of  noble  and  pure  blood  shed  by  Rogerson,  the 

most  wicked  Englishman  that  ever  nestled 

in  our  valley.-^ 
Loiza'ik,  my  sweet  daughter,  you  are  active  and 

diligent. 
You  must  rise  early  to-morrow  and  carry  a  pail  of 

milk  to  those  who  are  clearing  the  heath. — 
Dear  little  mother,  if  y6u  love  me,  &  not  send  me 

to  the  heath. 
Do  not  send  me  to  the  heath,  you  will  set  wickej 

tongues  wagging. 
Send  thither  my  elder  sister,  or  send  little  Fanny. 
Do,  dear  mother,  I  beseech  you,  for  Rogerson  has 

an  eye  on  me. — 
Let  who  will  watch  you,  they  expect  yoib— go  you 

must; 
You  must  get  up  before  day-break,  the  Castellan 

Mrill  be  still  in  bed. 
Loizaik,  the  next  morning  said  to  her  father  and 

mother, 
As  she  lifted  up  her  milk-pail,  Loizaik  said,— 
Adieu  father,  adieu  mother,  my  two  eyes  shall  see 

you  no  more. 
Adieu    my   eldest   sister!    Adieu    little    sister 

Fanny. — 
As  the  pretty  maiden  went  into  the  plain  by  the 

valley. 
Neat,  nimble,  barefoot,  with  her  milk-pail  on  her 

head, 
Rogerson  from  the  high  tower  of  the  castle  saw  her 

as  she  journeyed  a  loog  way  off. — 
Rouse  thee,  my  young  page,'  and  prepare  yourself 

quickly,  we  are  going  to  cHase  a  leveret, 
To  chase  a  white  leveret  that  carries  a  milk-pail  on 

its  head. — 
When  the  young  maiden  reached  the  moat  of  the 

castle,  she  found  its  lord  waiting  for  her, 


Waking  ibr  her  before  the  dwwbridge,  ipMd  ib 

tiembled  with  fear ; 
In  her  tersor  on  discovering  him  she  aHowod  iMr 

mj}k-pail  to  Ml. 
When  she  saw  this,  the  poor  girl  began  to  woe^ 

most 'bitterly. — 
Hush,  dear,  weep  not,  we  will  pnmde  you  with 

another  milk-paO. 
Approach,  and  take  your  breakfast  with  me,  while 

they  are  getting  it  ready. — 
Gracious  sir,  I  thank  you,  I  have  bieakftsted,  ind 

breakfasted  well. — 
Come  then  to  ^e  garden ;  come  and  gather  flowers, 
Come  and  weave  a  garland  to  decorate  your  mi&- 

pail. — 
I  cannot  wear  flowers;  I  am  in  monning  ikk 

year. — 
Come  then  to  the  orchard,  come  and  eat  strawber- 
ries red  as  the  burning  coal. — 
I  desire  not  to  eat  strawbenies,  there  are  snakfii 

beneath  the  leaves. 
I  hear  the  laborers  call  me,  they  ooBopUin  thtt  I 

delay  so  long ; 
They  ask  where  I  am  staying  with  my  pail  of  ear- 

dled  milk.— 
You  can  go  to  them  in  an  instant ;  they  are  prepB^ 

in^  your  milk-pail,  come  and  see  it  in  the 

dairy. — 
As  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  iha  castle  the  poor 

'  maiden  shuddered. 
And  when  the  door  closed  behind  her  she  turned 

white  as  winter  snow. — 
My  dear  child,  be  not  afraid,  I  will  do  yoo  no 

harm. — 
If  you  do  not  desire  to  do  me  harm  why  do  joo 

change  color  ? — 
If  I  change  color  it  is  because  the  morning  lir  ii 

keen. — 
It  is  not  the  keen  air  of  morning,  it  is  wicked 

thought  which  makes  you  pale. — 
Be  quiet,  you  little  fool;  come  to  this  tree  and 

pluck  some  fruit. — 
Lord  Ro^rson,  give  me  a  knife  if  you  please. 
Please  give  me  a  knife  to  peel  this  apple.— 
If  you  want  a  knife  you  must  eeex  one  in  tbe 

kitchen. 
There  is  one  on  the  oak-table  which  has  beea 

sharpened  this  morning. — 
LouAik  said  to  the  cook  as  she  entered, — 
Dear  cook,  save  me,  I  implore  you,  suffer  me  to 

escape. — 
Ahis!   dear  maid,  I  cannot,  the  drawbridge  is 

raised.-^ 
Rogerson  having  waited  some  time  demanded  of 

his  pa«e,— 
Where  does  Loiaaik  tarry,  that -she  does  not  cone 

brfckt— 
She  lies  below'  on  the  threshold,  drowned  in  a  k^ 

of  blood. 
The  great  kitchen  knife  in  her  heart  and  calhng  on 

her  god-iather. — 
Dngueedin,  my  god-father,  will  avenge  me.— 
My  good  page,  do  not  say  one  word,  but  cut  her  op 

in  pieces  and  throw  them  into  a  basket, 
And  I  will  cast  them  into  the  river  when  the  laxk 

sings. 
When  he  reached  the  river  he  met  the  god-fttker 

of  the  young  maiden ; 
He  met  the  Lord  Duguesclin,  his  face  as  gieea  as 

sorrel. — 
Rogerson,  tell  me  where  are  you  going  v>^  ^ 

i»sket,  ^  T 
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I  hava  not  seen  Loizaik  siiKse  tbe  festival  of  Notr&* 
Dame-de-Gheodet.— 

Yoa  lie,  vile  traitor,  for  yoa  mardered  her  yester- 
day; 

Yoa  are  equally  a  disgiaoe  to  nobility  and  chiv- 
alry.— 

At  these  words  Rogerson  nnsheathed  his  sword. — 

Yott  shall  soon  see  whether  I  am  a  disgrace  to  no- 
bility. 

You  shall  see  in  an  instant,  vassal,  if  I  am  un- 
worthy the  name  of  chevalier. 

Draw,  sir,  draw ;  no  quarter,  put  yourself  on  your 
guard. — 

I  have  had  and  still  have  leisure  to  contend  with 
the  brave, 

I  hwre  played  and  will  play  the  sport  of  war,  but 
ndl  with  the  assassins  of  maidens ; 

And  wherever  I  meet  these  I  cut  them  down  like 
dogs. — 

As  he  spoke  ha  raised  on  high  his  glittering 
sword, 

Aud  he  struck  the  Englishman  such  a  blow  that  he 
clefl  him  to  the  chine. 

Bogerson  is  slain,  and  the  castle  of  Trogoff  taken. 

The  fortress  of  the  oppressor  is  taken,  a  great 
warning  to  the  English, 

A  great  wamiog  to  the  English,  but  good  news  for 
the  Bretons. 

This  ballad  has  been  of  rather  unmanageable 
leuffth ;  but  independently  of  its  historic  interest, 
we  nave  been  anxious  to  give  our  readers  a  com- 

eete  specimen  of  a  style  of  ballad  hitherto  little 
lown  in  England — and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  may  at  some  future  time  direct  attention. 


From  the  Alhmaiin. 
Ilmnoir  of  the  Life  of  EUzabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 
from  her  Journal  and  iMten.    Edited  by  two  of 
her  Daughters.    Vol.  I.    Gilpin. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  biography  executed  in 
better  taste,  as  regards  some  essential  particulars, 
dian  this  Memoir  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  whom  England  has  produced.  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  of  heaviness  and  monotony ;  nor 
have  the  editors  wholly  escaped  the  besetting  ten- 
dency of  those  writing  the  lives  of  pious  persons — 
which  is,  to  keep  in  the  shade  individual  traits  of 
character  and  all  adventures  not  bearing  on  the 
main  purpose  or  subject.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  not 
merely  a  woman  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  gifled 
with  such  powers  of  enterprise  and  persuasive  rea- 
son as  might  have  fitted  her  had  she  been  born  a 
man  to  have  founded  colonies  and  framed  constitu- 
tions— she  was  also  a  woyaan  of  refinement  and 
genius.  By  disposition,  no  less  than  by  position, 
she  was  qualified  gracefully  to  fill  the  place  among 
august  and  intellectual  personages  to  which  her 
singular  efforts  introduced  her.  She  could  hardly 
have  exercised  such  sudden  and  extensive  power  as 
•he  did  without  possessing  an  acute  discrimination 
of  character  as  well  as  a  singular  geniality  of  sym- 
jpathy — and  this,  we  think,  might  have  been  more 
brightly  illustrated  without  harm  done  to  her 
memory  as  a  missionary.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
Qbserve  that  the  deficiency  of  contemporary  anec- 
dote, &c.,  i6  largely  ascribable  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials  whereof  the  work  is  mainly  composed — 
a  journal  kept  by  Elizabeth  Fry  herself;  kept,  too, 
with  the  prospect  of  its  being  one  day  given  to  the 


wodd.  In  such  a  radster,  it  was  moxa  natural  thai 
shades  of  temper,  diBcouragements  of  mind,  and 
other  spiritual  despondencies  and  aspirations  should 
be  recorded,  than  those  facts  and  features  which 
afford  so  much  matter  of  analysis  to  the  student  and 
deep  instruction  to  the  thinker.  We  cannot  expect 
such  a  woman  to  have  Boswellized  Newgate-— the 
Yearly  Meeting— or  the  Mansion  House ; — while 
we  feel  that  her  life,  times,  exertions  and  associa- 
tions ofiTered  so  wide  a  canvass  as  to  make  us  regret 
that  the  same  has  not  been  less  partially  employed 
and  less  meagrely  filled. 

Elizabeth  Ourney  was  the  third  daughter  of  an 
opulent  Norwich  merchant  and  banker,  of  old 
family,  and  whose  ancestors  had  for  some  genera- 
tions belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among 
the  worthy  persons  of  this  persuasion,  however, 
there  have  been  always  fine  lines  of  demarcation 
and  shades  of  difiference.  This,  in  a  religious  bodr 
where  scruple  takes  the  form  of  outward  symbol, 
and  orthodoxy  is  asserted  not  merely  by  tacit  re- 
nunciation of  the  world's  pleasures  but  by  an  open 
wearing  of  unworldly  uniform,  leads  to  discrepan- 
cies hard  to  reconcile  and  confusions  which  there  is 
no  clearing  up.  For  scruple,  in  its  manifestations, 
may  be  a  thing  of  times  and  epochs  as  essentially 
as  the  cut  of  a  garment.  A  protest  against  Papia- 
trv,  for  instance,  was  a  dififerent  thin^  in  the  days 
of  Mary  Tudor  from  that  which  it  is  now  when. 
Pius  the  Ninth  holds  St.  Peter's  keys.  Our  very 
Friends  have  changed  the  fiishion  of  their  apparel ; 
and — while  a  few  zealous  and  conscientious  persona 
in  their  society  have,  firom  its  first  establishment, 
stickled  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  bald,  hard,  un- 
graceful usages  of  Puritanism  in  their  unmitigated 
rigor — the  nch,  the  imaginative,  the  cultivated  and 
the  liberal  have  declined  or  evaded  such  a  strictness 
of  discipline  as  impossible,  unhecessary,  tending  to 
hypocritical  concealment,  spiritual  pride,  intellectual 
impoverishment,  and  other  ill  consequences.  Henoe 
may  be  seen  the  somewhat  anomalous  spectacle  of 
a  section  of  persons,  in  a  sect  whose  baidge  is  ontr 
ward  testimony,  rejecting  the  same  as  unnecessary 
— though  neither  sufiScientlv  earnest  in  dissent  nor 
sufficiently  at  variance  in  cfeeper  principles  to  taka 
tbe  overt  step  of  joining  some  more  really  united 
and  less  externally-precise  body  of  worshippers. 

To  this  party  of  what  the  world  has  agreed 
laconically  to  style  "  Wet  Quakers"  the  Gumeya 
belonged.  The  mother  of  the  household  not  only 
admitted  but  encouraged  in  her  daughters  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  and  accomplishments  held  by  tha 
stricter  members  of  her  sect  to  be  fatally  ensnaring. 
They  sketched,  they  sang,  they  danced,  they  woia 
lace  streamers — and  Elizabeth  a  scarlet  riding-habit ! 
A  journal  of  her  younger  years  reveals  with  unusual 
aruessness  many  of  her  tastes  and  coquetries.  She 
had  a  passion  for  great  people — admiring  moat 
especially  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  than 
quartered  at  Norwich.  She  had  lively  spirits, 
loved  to  be  admired — and  owned  as  much  to  her 
diary ;  gave  early  manifestations  of  the  enthusiast'* 
necessity  for  self-imposed  mortification,  though  she 
entertained  an  honest  desire  for  self-improvement. 

We  find  her  accusing  herself  of  beinff  '*  a  con- 
temptible fine  lady;" — shortly  afterwards  chron* 
icling  a  sight  of  London,  with  its  play-^oing  and  its 
hair-^resslnff  and  its  face-painting ;  its  visits  to  Mra. 
Opie  and  Kirs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Inchbald  and  Dr. 
Wolcot ;  and  its  near  view  of  the  Prince  of  Walea 
— to  admire  whom  she  found  more  delicious  than 
<*  seeing  the  rest  of  the  company  or  hearing  tha 
music."    Wa  find,  also,  in  other  notes  and  confta-! 
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belonging  to  this  period,  traoes  of  a  Bonsitive 
organization — an  exquisite  love  of  the  beaoties  of 
nature— a  nervoas  timidity  which  shrank  alike  from 
giving  or  feeling  pain  or  shock  or  disturbance — ^in 
short,  precisely  those  qualities  which  most  have 
made  her  after  career  difficult,  yet  endowed  her 
with  success  in  it  when  the  boundary  was  once 
passed  and  the  struggle  over.  Here  follows  an 
entry  characteristic  and  attractive  in  the  sincerity 
of  its  revelations. 

"  Weymouth^  June  29lh. — We  dined  here,  and 
after  dinner  went  on  the  sea.  I  always  feel  rather 
afraid  when  there,  for  I  consider  that  if  the  least 
aecideat  were  to  happen,  I  should  be  drowned ;  and 
I  do  not  know  if  it  be  right  for  pleasure  to'  run  the 
risk  of  one's  life.  I  always  feel  doubtful  of  ever 
seeing  land  again ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  partly  on- 
wise  cowardice :  if  duty  led  me  to  it,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  fear.  Some  minds,  by  nature,  are  more 
cowards  than  others,  and  require  more  faith  to 
overcome  it.  This  evening,  I  am  sorry  to  sa^,  I 
feel  a  hankering  after  this  world  and  its  gayeties : 
hot  what  real  satisfaction  is  there  in  being  admired  ? 
I  am  uncertain  about  my  going  to  the  Rooms  to- 
morrow. I  should  not  object,  I  think,  if  no  ex- 
pense follow  it ;  but  if  I  can  keep  away  I  will  do 
•o ;  I  have  been  considering,  and  believe  this  sub- 
ject requires  real  thought  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a 
ball,  and  I  don't  doubt  we  may  go :  if  I  go  I  shall 
enter  the  world,  and  fall  very  likely  into  some  of 
its  snares.  Shall  I  feel  satisfied  in  going,  or  most 
satisfied  in  staying  at  home  1  I  believe  in  staying 
at  home.  The  worst  of  all  will  be,  I  shall  have  to 
eontradict  the  will  of  all  the  others,  and  most  likely 
to  disappoint  my  father  by  not  going :  there  is  the 
rub ;  if  I  don't  go,  perhaps  he  will  not  let  the  others 
go.  I  think  I  shall, leave  it  on  these  grounds :  if  I 
can  stay  at  home  in  any  way,  do ;  but  if  I  cannot 
without  vexing  my  father,  I  must  go,  and  try  not 
to  be  hurt  by  it." 

Dancing  seems  to  have  been  found  particularly 
seducing  by  Elizabeth  Gurney ;  and  as  the  young 
lady's  tenderness  of  conscience  increased,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  her  reasons  for  yielding  to  it  be- 
came weaker  and  weaker.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  music.  Yet  even  after  Mrs. 
Fry  had  taken  the  step  of  outward  conformity  with 
those  who  profess  to  see  evil  in  the  graceful  arts, 
she  could  never  narrow  her  mind  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  anathematizers.  Few  can  have 
become  better  versed  than  herself  in  the  anatomy 
of  temptation  during  the  progress  of  her  prison 
ministrations ;  few  can  have  more  closely  studied 
those  coarsest  forms  of  sensualism  on  the  appear- 
ance of  which  many  worthy  persons— confounding 
accident  with  essential — ^base  their  condemnations 
of  all  pleasures  addressing  themselves  conjointly 
to  the  mind  and  to  the  senses.  Yet  the  following 
is  an  entry  from  her  journal  of  1825— which  she 
believed  and  intended  that  the  eyes  of  her  succes- 
sors should  see ;  and  the  opinion  registered  in  it,  it 
-  is  needless  to  add,  in  spirit  recognizes  and  defends 
'  every  imaginative  pastime  and  pursuit  denounced 
by  the  ordinances  of  Quakerism : — 

"  Perhaps  I  said  too  much  about  some  pictures 
and  various  ornaments  that  have  been  brought  from 
'Frat^ce  for  us;  much  as  I  love  tme  Christian 
simplicity,  yet  if  I  show  a  wrong  spirit  in  my  desire 
to  maintain  it  in  our  house  and  furniture,  I  do  wrong, 
and  harm  the  best  of  causes.  I  far  prefer  modera- 
'  tion,  both  from  principle  and  taste ;  although  my 
«zperienoa  in  life  proves  two  things :  first,  that  it  is 


greatly  for  the  good  of  the  community  to  1m  ae- 
cording  to  the  situation  in  which  we  have  been 
placed  by  a  kind  Providence ;  if  it  be  done  unto  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  done  properiy ;  then  I  belim 
that  by  so  doing  we  should  help  others  and  not  in- 
jure ourselves.  Second,  I  have  so  much  seen  the 
extreme  importance  of  occupation  in  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  that  many  works  of  art  that  tend  to  our 
accommodation,  and  even  the  gratification  of  our 
taste,  may  be  innocently  partaken  of,  may  be  used 
and  not  abused,  and  kept  m  thehr  proper  places :  as 
by  80  doing,  we  encourage  that  sort  of  employment 
which  prevents  the  active  powers  of  man  being 
spent  in  things  that  are  evil."  • 

The  observer  will  hardly  fail  to  remark  how  tbo 
experience  of  the  mature  woman — ^a  wife  and  m 
mother — modifies  the  doubts  of  the  enthusiastiD 
girl :  and  drawing  thence  his  inference,  l^e  will  aak^ 
not  unfairly,  **  Why  make  laws  for  the  young  and 
ardent,  impossible  for  them  to  abide  by  or  for  the 
mature  to  enforce  1  Wherefore  propose  tests  whieh 
each  one  evades  according  to  the  strength  of  his 
desires  or  the  measure  of  his  natural  propensities!* 
The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  art,  ornament, 
and  amusement— of  drama,  painting,  music,  has 
been  too  unfairly  canvassed  and  too  partially  glanced 
at  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  for  us  to 
forbear  citing  such  authority  as  a  passage  like  the 
above  taken  in  context  with  the  speaker's  Uh 
furnishes. 

We  shall  not  be  thanked  for  having  thus  opened 
the  matter;  but  it  is  one  which  claims  to  bo 
seriously  argued,  not  soperstitiously  avoided,  in  tbs 
present  state  of  morals  and  opinion.  It  comes, 
moreover,  naturally  within  the  scope  of  our  record; 
since  we  shall  further  remark  that  the  Memoir 
clearly  shows  that  throughout  her  whole  life  Mrs. 
Fry  sufiered  from  secret  discrepancies  betwixt  hci^ 
self  and  the  very  estimable  sect  to  whieh  she  be- 
longed. Her  willing  intercourse  with  persons  of 
other  religious  professions,  led  to  a  marriage  beyond 
the  pale  of  Quakerism  in  her  own  family ;  and  her 
assent  to  this  naturally  suggested  within  herself 
fears  lest  she  should  be  considered  by  her  sect  as 
lukewarm,  insincere,  and  careless  of  her  own  off> 
spring.  Thus,  also,  the  part  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  play  by  her  exertions  in  the  cause  of  prison 
discipline,  among  kings,  queens,  bishops,  ministen, 
legal  functionaries,  and  others,  was  felt  as  in  some 
degree  chargeable  with  inconsistency  by  one  who 
had  deliberately  assumed  the  badges  of  separation 
from  the  world  and*  the  world's  people.  To  the 
Anatomy  of  Scruple — a  work  wanted,  and  there- 
fore sure  to  be  one  day  written — these  memoioi 
and  journals  would  furnish  some  valuable  illustr»- 
tions. 

From  the  emphasis  with  which  we  have  dweh 
upon  this  point  it  may  be  implied  that  the  Memoir 
of  Elizabeth  Fry  does  not  furnish  very  ample  mat^ 
rial  for  extract.  When  she  was  twenty,  she  mar- 
ried, removed  to  Iiondon,  and  became  the  mother 
of  a  large  family.  Nine  years  later,  it  appears  that 
she  commenced  those  ministerial  services  which  are 
so  peculiar  in  form  and  ordination  to  the  Society  of 
Friends— and  for  which  she  was  so  eminent.  As  an 
extempore  speaker  she  was  remarkable  alike  for  flow 
of  language,  absence  of  repetition ,  avoidance  of  trivH 
ality  or  familiarity,  and  a  musical  and  impressive 
utterance ;  qualifications  bringing  a  powerful  aid  to 
her  benevolent  intentions  and  purposes.  Thest 
seem  always  to  have  been  uppermost  io  her  mind 
before  they  finally  fixed  themselves  opoa  Hm 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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wretdied  female  inmates  of  Newgate — as  a  pleas- 
■ntljr  written  page  or  two  of  tius  Darratire  will 
■office  to  proTe : — 

"  In  establishing  herself  at  Plashet,  Mrs.  Fry  had 
fixrmed  Tarioos  plans  for  the  relief  of  her  poorer 
neighbors,  which  she  gradaally  brought  into  action. 
One  of  her  early  endeavors  was  to  establish  a  girls* 
school  for  the  parish  of  Elast  Ham ;  of  which  Plashet 
IS  a  hamlet.  Immediately  ooposite  the  gate  of 
Plashet  House  there  stood  a  aiiapidated  dwelling, 
pictares^ue  from  its  ^ble  end  ana  large  projecting 
porch ;  it  was  inhabited  by  an  aged  man  and  his 
•till  more  aged  sister ;  they  had  seen  better  days, 
and  eked  out  a  narrow  income  with  the  help  of  the 
brother *s  labors  in  a  small  garden,  and  the  sale 
of  rabbits,  of  which  they  kept  a  vast  quantity. 
Uke  persons  fallen  in  life,  they  were  reserved ;  the 
sister  almost  inaccessible ;  but  by  degrees  Mrs.  Fry 
won  her  way  to  the  old  lady's  heart ;  she  might  be 
seen  seated  in  an  upper  chamber,  on  one  side  of  a 
lire-place  lined  with  blue  Dutch  tiles,  opposite  the 
uiTaiid,  who,  propped  by  cushions,  leaned  back  in 
an  easy  chair,  in  a  short  white  dressing-gown  over 
a  quilted  petticoat,  her  thin  wrinkled  hands  resting 
on  her  knees ;  and  her  emaciated  refined  counte- 
nance brightening  under  the  cheering  influence  of 
her  gue^t.  •  *  About  half  a  mile  from  PlasKet,  on 
(he  high  road  between  Stratford  and  Ilford,  the 
passer-by  will  find  two  long  rows  of  houses,  with  one 
larger  one  in  the  centre,  if  possible  more  dingy  than 
Che  rest.  At  that  time  they  were  squalid  and  dirty. 
The  windows  generally  stuffed  with  old  rags,  or 
pasted  over  with  brown  paper,  and  the  few  remain- 
mg  panes  of  glass  refusing  to  perform  their  intended 
office  from  the  accumulated  dust  of  years ;  puddles 
of  thick  black  water  before  the  doors ;  children 
without  shoe  or  stocking ;  mothers,  whose  matted 
locks  escaped  from  the  remnants  of  caps,  which 
looked  as  though  thev  never  could  have  been  white ; 
pigs,  on  terms  of  evioent  familiarity  with  the  family ; 
poultry  sharing  the  children *s  potatoes — all  bespoke 
an  Irish  colony;  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  observe 
the  influence  obtained  by  Mrs.  Fry  over  these  wild 
Irat  virarm-hearted  people.  She  had  in  her  nature 
a  touch  of  poetry  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  droll ; 
the  Irish  character  furnished  matter  for  both. 
'Dieir  powers  of  deep  love  and  bitter  grief  excited 
tier  sympathy ;  almost  against  her  judgment,  she 
would  grant  the  linen  shirt  and  the  boughs  of  ever- 
green to  array  the  departed  and  ornament  the  bed  of 
death.  One  clear  frosty  morning,  Mrs.  Fry  called 
tier  children  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
these  cottajres.  A  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  a 
young  family,  had  died  there ;  she  had  been  well 
conducted  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  had  long 
shown  a  desire  for  religious  instruction  :  the  priest, 
a  kind-hearted,  painstaking  man,  liberal  in  his  views, 
and  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  thought  well 
of  the  poor  woman,  had  frequently  visited  her  in 
her  illness,  and  was  in  that,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
▼ery  grateful  to  Mrs,  Fry  for  the  relief  and  nourish- 
ment she  had  bestowed ;  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give.  Qg  the  bed  of  death  lay  extended 
the  young  mothe^her  features,  which  were  almost 
beautiful,  stiffened  into  the  semblance  of  marble. 
Her  little  children  were  on  the  floor,  the  husband, 
in  a  comer,  leaning  on  a  round  table,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.  A  paper  cross  laid  6n  the 
breast  of  the  corpse ;  the  sun  shone  into  the  room, 
and  mocked  the  dreary  scene.  The  apartment  was 
close,  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  many 
guests  of  the  wake,  which  had  been  held  during 
OM  night ;  contrasting  strangely  with  ths  fresh  air 


that  blew  in  through  the  half-opened  doorway. 
Mrs.  Fry  spoke  soothingly  to  the  husband,  she  re> 
minded  him  of  his  wife^s  desire  for  his  good,  and 
for  that  of  his  children.  *  *  Again,  she  offered 
solace  to  the  mourner,  promised  assistance  for  his 
little  ones,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Some  of  the  scenes  in  Irish  Row  were  very 
different;  'Madame  Fry,'  as  she  was  called  by 
them,  being  so  popular  as  to  produce  some  incon- 
veniences and  many  absurdities.  She  enjoyed 
fiving  plessure ;  it  was  an  impulse  as  well  as  a* 
uty  with  her  to  do  eood  ;  gathering  her  garmenta 
round  her  she  would  thread  her  way  through  chil» 
dreo  and  pigs,  up  broken  staircases,  and  by  narrow 
passages  to  the  apartments  she  sought ;  there  shs 
would  listen  to  their  tales  of  want  or  woe,  or  of 
their  difficulties  with  their  children,  or  of  the  eyil 
conduct  of  their  husbands.  She  persuaded  many 
of  them  to  adopt  more  orderly  habits,  giving  littla 
presents  of  clothing  as  encouragements ;  she  induced 
some  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  with  tba 
consent  of  the  priest  circulated  the  Bible  amongst 
them.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  weather  was  ex* 
tremely  cold,  and  great  distress  prevailed,  being  at 
the  time  too  delicate  herself  to  walk,  she  went  abna 
in  the  carriage,  literally  piled  with  flannel  petticoata 
for  Irish  Row ;  the  rest  of  the  party  walking  Id 
meet  her,  to  assist  in  the  delightful  task  of  distnbn- 
tion.  She  made  relieving  the  poor  a  pleasure  to 
her  children,  by  the  cheerful  spirit  in  which  sha 
did  it ;  she  employed  them  as  almoners  when  very 
^oung,  but  expected  a  minute  account  of  their  giv- 
ing, and  their  reasons  for  it.  *  *  She  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  vaccination,  and  very  successful  in  per^ 
forming  the  operation ;  she  had  acquired  this  art 
from  Dr.  Willan,  one  of  its  earliest  advocates  and 
most  skilful  practitioners.  At  intervals,  she  mada 
a  sort  of  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  parish, 
with  a  view  to  vaccinating  the  children.  Tha 
result  was  that  small -pox  was  scarcely  known  in 
the  villages  over  which  her  influence  extended." 

It  was  in  the  year  1813  that  Mrs.  Fry  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Newgate  : — though  four  years  elapsed 
ere  she  commenced  that  course  of  active  exertion 
which  led  to  such  remarkable  results,  and  drew 
upon  her  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  all 
who  were  worthiest  and  most  enlightened  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  needful  to  follow  her  step  by  8te|>— 
even  if  these  Memoirs  enabled  us  to  do  so.  Bnt 
they  confine  themselves  too  strictly,  we  think,  to 
the  journals  of  the  missionary ;  and  in  these,  with 
a  solicitous  record  of  every  shade  of  feeling — of 
every  nervous  excitement  or  depression — we  find, 
as  has  been  said,  a  singularly  small  amount  m 
notice  of  facts  or  individuals. 

We  have  been  of  late  led  to  think  much  of  tha 
benevolent  excitement  enkindled  by  Mrs.  Frjr*a 
exertions — ^little  less  in  amount  than  that  which 
attended  the  ministrations  of  Father  Maihew — by 
the  record  of  the  less  known  proceedings  of  a  wo- 
man yet  more  remarkable,  which  has  recently  crept 
forth,  rather  than  been  laid  before  the  world.  We 
allude  to  the  life  and  deeds  of  Sarah  Martin,  of 
Yarmouth— dwelt  on  in  the  last  number  of  tha 
Edinburgh  Rexiew.  She  was  a  poor  dressmaker-* 
not,  like  her  better-known  prototype,  endowed  with 
wealth,  powerful  connections,  graceful  culture,  or 
natural  means  to  enhance  her  aflfeclionate  roinistra* 
tions.  Yet  having  entered  on  these  from  a  single 
hearted  feeling  of  duty,  she  continued  them  through 
out  life,  at  the  risk  of  woridly  substance,  with  sudi 
strange  success,  that  by  degrees  she  alisolutely  er^ 
ated  the  ofltoe  of  diaplain  and  schoolmaster  hi  a 
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wX — ^which  after  her  decease  men  were  appointed  to 
ul.  It  woald  seem  from  both  the  greater  aod  the 
lees  example  (but  which  was  the  greater?)  as  if  (he 
tenderaess  of  womaa's  naturecooTd  exercise  by  per- 
suasion an  aathority  over  the  erring  and  conscience- 
ftricken  beyond  the  strength  of  the  sterner  sex  to 
compass.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  confirmed 
by  those  who  have  watched  the  proceed ines  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity — from  the  Mire  des  Solaats  down 
to  the  more  orderly,  less  eccentric,  and  less  intel* 
leetual  females  who  belong  to  the  Biguinages  of 
the  Belgian  cities.  How  far  such  services  consist 
with  home  duties— or  rather  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
iOlitary  and  unattached — ^is  a  matter  too  nice  and 
complex  to  be  here  entered  upon  with  any  hope 
of  our  arriving  at  a  regulating  law.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  study  character  '^  through  small 
chinks"  will,  as  we  have  noted,  find  in  the  mass 
of  journals  and  letters  here  laid  before  the  world 
allusions  to  conflicting  duties — to  disappointments, 
and  to  natural  fears  of  the  inference  which  bystand- 
ers might  draw  therefrom,  such  as  should  be  espe- 
eially  instructive  to  all  those  whom  enthusiasm  sets 
apart  and  beckons  onward  into  extraordinary  worldly 
prominence.  The  first  volume  brings  down  the 
record  to  the  close  of  the  year  1825. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  conauest  of  Mexico  is  a  familiar  story,  even 
to  our  childhood.  The  city  of  gold,  of  idols,  and 
of  human  hecatombs,  the  reckless  Cortes,  the  un- 
fortunate Montezuma,  and  a  rich  and  populous  em- 
pire overthrown  by  a  handful  of  foreign  adventurers, 
excite  by  turns  the  wonder,  the  admiration,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  ambition  of  our  nature.  It  will 
sometimes  occur,  '*  Would  that  we  had  lived  in 
diose  days !  How  did  the  world  receive  the  suc- 
eessive  reports  of  those  incredible  events!"  We 
can  scarcely  expand  our  minds  to  the  breadth  of 
expectation  which  the  discovery  and  the  con(mest 
of  a  new  world  must  have  universally  raised,  rer- 
haps,  however,  many  who  have  indulged  in  these 
reflections  are  entirely  unaware  that  afler  three 
centuries  that  history,  to  a  wonderful  coincidence, 
is  acted  over  again,  f  At  this  moment  the  very  path 
of  Cortes  is  trodden  by  men  who,  if  they  present 
some  strange  contrasts,  are  not  less  heroic,  not  less 
confident  in  the  infalliblefortuneof  their  cause,  than 
the  famed  Conquestador,  The  flag  of  republicanism 
supplies  the  place  of  the  cross,  whose  reign  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  chose  to  believe  themselves  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  enlarge.  The  prevailing 
destiny  of  the  Union  ts  an  article  of  faith  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  one  for  which  many  a  citizen  would 
rejoice  to  bo  a  martyr.  Such  is  the  spirit  and  such 
are  the  men  who  are  making  their  way  with  only  a 
shadow  of  opposition  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
Snch  is  the  enterprise  of  which  every  three  or  four 
days  now  bring  ns  fresh  tidings. 

Hitherto  the  Mexicans  have  represented  rather 
'the  ancient  natives  uf  their  country  than  the  con- 
querors from  whom  they  are  really  descended.  On 
Qieir  side  it  has  been  all  defiance,  obstinacy,  and 
rashness.  The  notes  of  preparation  have  been  loud , 
and  the  threats  sanguinary.  At  the  moment  when 
these  promisss  should  be  realized  the  bubble  seems 
to  burst.  Afler  the  stand  at  Monterey  there  has 
eearcely  been  anywhere  a  resistance  worthy  of  an 
hi^peudent  nation.  The  impregnable  St.  Juan 
A'Dlloa  was  no  sooner  known  to  oe  Invested  than 
tidings  of  its  cipiure  arrtved.  Even  where  courage 
WlUB  not  wanting,  Mexico  could  not  give  it  the  means 


of  lesistanoe.  Smce  that,  every  fineh  oocaflioD  Bts 
proved  both  the  incapacity  of  the  state  and  th'e  i&- 
generacy  of  its  chiefs.  The  battles  of  Buena  Tisia 
and  Cerro  Gordo  have  proved  that,  whatever  the 
nnmbers,  there  is  not  the  strength  nor  the  moncde 
ip  the  Mexican  Republic  to  maintain  an  effectual 
war  of  defence.  City  afler  city— ^Tampico,  Tuspan, 
Matamoras,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  last  of^aD, 
Jalapa — are  in  the  quiet  occupation  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  the  Mexicans,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
ask  by  what  accident  of  birth  or  circumstances  they 
exhibit  so  grotesque  a  character  in  so  serious  a. dra- 
ma. Last  year  they  were  standing  out  for  empire 
and  for  honor.  This  year  they  fight  for  nation^ty 
and  independence.  But  how  are  they  now  meeting 
an  occasion  which  usually  brings  out  all  the  powers 
and  all  the  virtues  of  man?  romposity  aod  weak- 
ness, truculence  and  cowardice,  are  the  chief  varie- 
ties of  the  scene.  Armies  disappear  with  a  sud- 
denness and  completeness  which  make  it  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  existed,  except  in  the  bomlnil 
of  manifestos.  The  commander-in-chief  is  a  mao 
whose  only  power  seems  to  be  that  of  raiung  ex- 
pectations which  he  is  the  last  to  fulfil.  Himself  a 
deceiver,  he  is  deceived  in  return.  The  state 
which  chose  him  for  lack  of  a  better  does  not  really 
trust  him.  While  the  war  rages  on  the  frontien 
and  shores,  and  penetrates  into  the  provinces,  over 
the  outer  circle  of  those  vast  natural  barriers  that 
surround  the  capital,  that  city  is  divided,  harassed, 
and  weakened  by  civil  strife.  Battles  and  revolu- 
tions, the  presence  of  an  invading  army,  and  the 
conflict  of  domestic  factions,  are  too  much  for  any 
nation.  Mexico  bids  fair  to  exhibit  one  of  those 
tremendous  catastrophes  which  stand  out  horribly 
distinct  in  the  annals  of  human  calamity.  Santa 
Anna  and  his  colleagues  are  not  men  to  be  deterred 
by  any  consideration  of  social  consequences.  His 
present  object  seems  akin  to  that  of  the  desperado 
who  blows  up  his  stronghold  as  the  assailants  en- 
ter. He  wishes  to  involve  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  in  a  common  ruin.  The  proclamation 
of  a  guerilla  warfare,  giving  authority  to  every  score 
of  ruffians  to  concert  their  own  plans,  to  make  their 
own  attacks,  to  compel  the  cooperation  of  the  un- 
willing, to  murder  all  the  Americans  they  can  find, 
of  whatever  age  or  condition,  is  the  act  of  one  who 
gives  up  honorable  war,  and  would  efface  or  eclipse 
the  memory  of  his  failures  by  a  mutual  and  univer- 
sal massacre.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  plan 
of  a  guerilla  warfare  will  work ;  but  Santa  Anna  is 
still  near  enough  to  his  antagonist  to  cause  him 
serious  annoyance  on  his  road  to  the  capital. 

There,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  has  just  oc- 
curred one  of  those  acts  of  absurdity  which  can  give 
an  air  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  most  gloomy  conjunc- 
ture. The  Mexican  Congress  has  been  gravelj 
discussing  whether  it  should  now  accept  the  medi- 
ation of  the  British  government  proffered  many 
months  since,  and  then  contemptuously  declined. 
They  who  thought  the  matter  could  be  so  easily 
reopened  realize  as  little  the  meaning  of  mediation 
as  they  appear  to  do  the  meaning  of  war.  This 
proposal  was  gravely  discussed,  0i  stoutly  declined, 
not  as  being  useless,  but  an  attempt  upon  the  sacred 
liberties  of  the  Republic ! 

The  prospects  of  the  Americans  are  not  without 
their  gloom,  both  far  and  near.  As  they  approach 
the  capita],  their  army  melts  away.  War,  even 
with  Mexicans,  takes  its  quota.  Garrisons  and  com- 
munications make  heavy  draughts.  The  summer 
must  now  begin  to  tell.  Though  the  advanciitKg 
columns  have  now  passed  the  tierra  caUen^^  wMe 
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te  vomUo  18  an  annaal  aoomge,  and  is  now  in  the 
Uerra  Umplada^  among  snow-capped  mountains  and 
derated  plains,  yet  t^  reinforcements  have  to  en- 
coonter  all  the  perils  of  a  snmmer's  march  through 
a  tropical  climate.  Meanwhile  a  more  serious  cause 
is  draining  the  army  at  a  crisis  when  it  most  wants 
men.  The  volunteers  are  returning,  as  their  period 
of  service  expires.  As  in  the  ancient  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland,  victory  appears  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  defeat.  In  those  good  old  days  of 
amateur  warfare,  no  sooner  did  the  licensed  marau- 
der touch  the  spoil,  than  be  sought  occasion  to  re- 
turn and  enjoy  it  by  his  own  fireside.  In  this  way 
Che  largest  armies  and  the  most  successful  expedi- 
tions would  suddenly  melt  away,  and  prizes  do  more 
liann  than  panic.  Whether  it  be  of  glory  or  of 
^>oil,  the  American  volunteers  are,  it  appears,  soon 
satiated.  This  is  no  pleasant  circumstance  for  a 
general  plunging  into  the  heart  of  a  bitterly  hostile 
countrj.  But  grant  that  he  arrives  at  Mexico. 
That  is  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  What  is 
he  to  do  with*  his  conquest  t  How  is  he  to  render 
so  light,  so  fickle,  and  disorderly  a  people,  faithful 
either  as  tributaries,  or  allies,  or  even  as  brethren 
and  members  of  the  Union  t — London  Tunes,  15 
June.  ^___^ 

From  the  London  Clmmicla  of  June  16. 

The  news  we  receive  from  Mexico  b  more  con- 
dusive  than  ever  as  to  the  success  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  as  to  the  futility  of  that  success. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  now  the  opportunity  of  rivalling 
the  fame  of  Solis,  and  of  enriching  the  literature  of 
Ids  country  with  a  narration  of  events  as  striking  as 
those  recorded  by  the  early  historian  of  Mexico, 
and  we  believe  ultimately  as  important  in  their 
character.  The  conquest  of  the  natives  by  the 
Spaniards  was  the  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Spaniards  by  a  still  more  energetic 
race.  If  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  be  prolonged 
by  their  own  madness,  or  by  their  civil  dissensions. 
It  is  most  probable  that  they  will  force  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  and  the  military  commanders 
of  the  United  States  troops,  into  a  course  which 
they  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been 
anxious  to  avoid,  namely,  the  occupation  of  certain 
important  towns  in  the  Mexican  territorjr.  The 
expense  of  this  occnpation  will,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, be  levied  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Even  so,  undoubtedly  a  large  deficit  will  remain, 
which  must  be  disbursed  by  the  unwilling  votes  of 
Congress.  Suppose  the  case  that  the  capital  city 
of  Mexico,  the  Califomian  coast.  Vera  Uruz,  and 
the  more  important  portion  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
gulf  be  occupied  bv  the  United  States  troops  and 
ships,  and  that  the  Mexicans  continue  against  them 
a  series  of  petty  attacks  and  a  system  of  devastation, 
what  will  be  the  situation  of  Generals  Scott,  Taylor, 
Ac.,  and  the  troops  under  their  command!  Pretty 
much  that  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  and  his  fellow- 
crusaders  in  Al^ria.  It  is  Siis  we  mean  by  saying 
diat  the  forces  invading  Mexico  have  hitherto  been 
uniformly  successful,  but  that  their  success  appears 
as  yet  to  have  been  utterly  without  result. 

The  American  army  under  General  Scott  is,  by 
<b6  last  accounts,  fast  advancing  on  the  road  to 
Mexico.  The  wretched  remnant  of  Santa  Anna's 
army  had  abandoned  Perote,  which  was  taken  pm^ 
aoBsion  of  by  the  American  forces.  We  can  scarcely 
eredit'the  fact,  but  it  was  currently  reported,  that 
€ten.  Scott  had  even  advanced  beyond  Perote.  We 
diould,  however,  doubt  the  soundness  of  any  <^  frt- 
«rv  reaaoning  upon  Mexican  warfkre,  after  the 


apeeimena  we  hate  had  of  the  imbecility,  cowardbSy 
and  incapacity  of  Mexican  commanders.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  all  conclusions  founded  on 
the  general  consideration  of  the  number  and  con* 
dition  of  the  United  States  troops  may  not  be  justi- 
fied by  the  ftcts.  We  remember  long  ago  to  have 
stated  that  had  any  reasonable  scheme  of  defence 
been  applied  to  the  country  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Perote,  the  advance  of  an  invading  force  through 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  This  we  £d 
upon  the  authority  of  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  difiSculties  of  the  country.  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
however,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  these-,  drew 
up  his  whole  force  for  one  smgle  battle,  and  sufifered 
a  most  disastrous  defeat  on  the  heights  of  Ceno 
Gordo. 

The  popularity  of  Santa  Anna  was,  by  the  last 
accounts,  fast  declining.  He  was  lefl  talking  In** 
tian  and  writing  bombastic  proclamations,  whidi 
now  have  ceased  to  produce  their  accustomed  eflfeet. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico  are  said  to  be 
divided  into  factions — the  one  party  inclined  to 
peace,  the  other  eager  for  war,  when  General  Scott 
shall  arrive  before  their  city.  Thus,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  impede  his  progress  by  any  rational 
means,  they  wait  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  point 
when  resistance  on  their  part  can  merely  be  the 
cause  of  useless  bloodshed  and  disaster.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  there  should  not  be  any  class 
of  men  in  the  whole  oountry  who  are  of  authority 
enough  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  decide  upon 
the  futemative  of  peace  or  war,  in  a  manner  wluoh 
would  enable  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  either  one 
or  other  course.  We  grieve,  under  the  circnm- 
stances,  to  say  that  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  for  maintaining  the  war  at  all  hazards. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Generals  Scott 
and  Taylor  have  stUl  aoundance  of  work  befine 
them.  ]^or  that  which  constitutes  the  weakness  of 
Mexico  in  one  sense,  forms  her  strength  in  anothar. 
The  progress  of  internal  disorganization  has,  on  the 
one  nand,  exposed  her  to  dismemberment ;  on  the 
other,  by  rendering  the  conquest  of  her  territory  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  or  at  least  a  work  of 
longer  time,  it  has  in  some  measure  guarded  hat 
from  such  a  result.  Undoubtedly,  had  there  been 
unity  in  the  eflbrts  of  the  confederation,  it  would 
have  been  more  difficult  to  have  overcome  the  united 
forces  of  the  dififerent  provinces  in  the  field ;  bat 
then  the  loss  of  two  or  three  battles,  the  capture  of 
two  or  three  important  places,  would  have  settled 
the  question  at  once.  As  it  is,  the  occupation  of 
the  northern  provinces  by  no  means  implies  the 
conquest  of  the  central  provinces.  Mexico  may 
fall,  and  Chihuahua  or  Durango  remain  unshaken* 

It  is  melancholy  to  follow  the  history  of  these 
colonies  of  Old  Spain,  since  they  have  acquired  their 
liberty  and  cast  ofif  ail  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.  What  they  might  have  been,  and  what 
they  are,  that  is  the  painful  contrast  that  will  foree 
itself  upon  the  mind.  Who  can  attempt  to  follow 
the  various  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in 
Mexico  since  the  revolutirm,  or  endeavor  to  appr^ 
ciate  the  changes  of  position  undergone  by  parties 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  with  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  tricks  in  a  pantomime) 
What  Milton  said  of  the  wars  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  factions  of 
Spanish  America— *' Such  bickerings  to  recount, 
what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  cbronide  the  wars  of 
kites  and  crows  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  airt" 

This  is  the  tliird  time  that  Sanu  Anna  has  held 
in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  his  oounuy^  and  thioa 
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toes  he  has  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  events  of  the  year  1847  have  been  but  a  repe- 
tition of  those  of  1835  and  1841 ;  at  each  of  the 
three  periods  he  has  brought  ruin  on  Mexico,  and 
his  fall  will  now,  it  is  to  bo  hop^,  prove  ixietriev- 
able. 


THE  MKXIGAN  WAB. 


From  the  N.  T.  EroQing  Post. 
Matamoras,  June  23d,  1847. 
*I  PLEASE  myself  with  the  idea  that  your  readers 
are  anxious  to  hear  from  me  again.  I  have  now 
reached  the  enemy*s  country,  and  proceed  to  giiit- 
ify  them,  as  well  as  myself,  by  giving  them  with 
all  possible  conciseness  **  my  first  impressions.*' 

Before,  however,  attempting  to  describe  what  are 
here  called  the  features  of  the  elephant,  I  may  as 
well  communicate  what  little  of  news  we  have  here 
from  the  upper  country,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Taylor's  division  of  the  army.  A  mer- 
chant of  this  place,  who  also  does  business  in  Mon- 
terey, came  in  yesterday  from  the  latter  place,  hav- 
ing come  across  (he  country,  by  the  nearest  route, 
in  three  days.  He  reports  that  on  the  day  on  which 
he  left,  an  express  came  in  from  General  Scott, 
announcing  that  he  was  within  seventeen  miles  of 
ti^e  capital,  and  in  communication  with  tlie  new 
government,  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
If  true,  we  presume  this  news  will  reach  the  States 
sooner  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz  than  by  this  route. 
General  Wool  is  at  Agua  Nueva  or  oaltillo,  with 
only  about  four  hundred  men,  composed  of  several 
iragroents  of  companies  of  artillery  and  dragoons. 
There  are  scarcely  any  volunteers  of  the  old  levy 
left  with  General'  Taylor.  He  has  with  him,  or 
approaching  Monterey,  the  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  regiments,  and  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  of  Texan  rangers  and  Missis- 
aippians. 

The  united  forces  of  these  regiments  and  parts 
of  regiments  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  There  is  at  Camargo,  Mier,  and  Reynoso, 
nme  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  the  16th  infantry, 
Col.  J.  W.  Tihbats,  who,  with  his  stafl^,  passed  up 
the  river  yesterday  morning.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  of  this  regiment  are  at  New  Or- 
leans, awaiting  transportation,  together  with  four 
hundred  of  the  t3th  infantry.  This  camp  is  formed 
by  the  lOth  infantry,  the  New  York  regiment,  un- 
der Col.  Robert  E.  Temple,  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one  rank  and  file,  and  about  four  hundred  of 
the  3d  drajToons,  under  Colonel  Butler.  They  are 
all  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Enos  D.  Hopping,  and  are  impatiently  await- 
ing orders  from  General  Taylor  to  move  up  and 
lom  him.  Mijor  Towler  Hamilton,  of  the  10th, 
18  daily  expected  with  the  closing  detachment  of 
that  regiment,  which  will  complete  its  full  number 
of  eleven  hundred  men.  The  whole  of  the  I3th 
will  probably  soon  he  here,  as  in  addition  to  the 
four  compmies  at  New  Orleans,  two  others  have 
sailed  from  Mobile.^  Colonel  Hays  was,  two  weeks 
since,  on  his  way  to  join  General  Taylor,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifiy  Texans,  three  months*  men,  raised 
ander  Colonel  Curtb*  requisition  for  three  thousand 
Inen,  hut  was  met  vrith  an  order  to  turn  back,  as 
the  general  had  no  use  for  men  whose  terms  of 
■ervice  were  so  short.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
above  details  will  show  that  (reneral  Taylor  will 
•oon  have  at  his  disposal  four  or  five  hundred  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  of  the  old  regiments,  five  hundred 
dragoons,  or  tine  half  of  the  new  3d  regiment,  about 
three  thousand  effjctive  men  of  the  tOth,  1 3th,  and 
Will  regiraenta  of  infiuitry,  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 


unteers, indading  several  hundred  of  the  very  vu^ 
ful  though  nondescript  Texans  above  referred  io»as 
rangers  and  scouts. 

The  aggregate  of  these  forces  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  SIX  thousand  five  hundred  men.  What  part 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  volunteers  now  rais- 
ing under  the  last  requisition  will  be  assigned  to 
him,  no  one  her^  has  any  means  of  knowing.  To 
enable  General  Taylor  to  act  with  any  dedsioii 
whatever,  just  one  half  that  number  should  be  sent 
him  immediately.  He  could  not,  with  any  degree 
of  prudence,  attempt  a  forward  movement  with  leas 
than  six  thousand  men,  and  six  or  eight  thousand 
volunteers,  at  least,  would,  in  that  event,  be  re- 
quired to  garrison  the  towns,  defend  the  stores, 
convoy  the  trains,  and  keep  open  the  communica- 
tions between  Brazos  Santiago  and  Saltillo,  a  line 
six  hundred  miles  in  length.  Should  he  determine 
to  attempt  a  junction  with  such  a  force  with  Gen- 
eral Scott,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  leaye 
Saltillo  before  the  middle  of  August.  From  thai 
point  to  San  Luis  Potosi  is  a  march  of  near  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  over  a  desert  about 
equal  in  its  capacities  for  sustaining  an  army  to  the 
grand  2iahara.  He  must  take  all  the  water  and 
provisions  for  this  march  from  Saltillo.  Now,  un- 
der all  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  very  improb- 
able that,  even  should  there  be  no  signs  of  peace 
to  interrupt  the  movements  of  our  arms  this  season, 
that  this  long  projected  «Jid  much  talked  of  expedi- 
tion to  and  through  Potosi  will  be  made ;  and  1  am 
quite  clear,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  results  of 
such  an  expedition  would  be  by  no  means  commeo- 
surate  with  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the 
enterprise. 

There  may  be  a  route  from  Monterey  to  Mexico, 
further  to  the  westward,  through  the  more  elevated 
and  populous  part  of  the  states  of  Durango,  Zacbt 
tecas,  and  Aquas  Calientes,  taking  in  the  Targe  and 
rich  capitals  of  the  same,  which  promises  some- 
thing better  in  the  way  of  subjugation,  but  I  really 
cannot  say  what  are  the  superior  nracticabilities  of 
that  line  of  march.  General  Taylor  is  reported  to 
be  a  great  deal  incensed  with  the  turn  things  have 
taken,  and  is  reported  to  have  very  recently  declared 
his  intention  of  not  moving  a  peg  until  his  desires 
as  to  a  supply  of  men  and  transportation  are  com- 
plied with.  All  such  rumors,  however,  are  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  caution.  Undoubtedly 
the  general  prefers  activity  to  inaction,  or  to  mere 
camp  and  garrison  duty,  but  he  has  fought  too  long 
and  too  well,  and,  I  may  add,  has  also  written  much 
too  sensibly,  to  talk  so  foolishly  as  he  is  represented 
to  have  done,  about  the  injustice  of  taking  away  his 
men,  crippling  his  plans,  and  so  on. 

I  have  now  given  you  my  view  of  military  afi&ia 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  If  peace  is  not  attained  pres- 
ently, I  consider  that  the  forces  now  here  must  aoi 
for  a  number  of  months  merely  as  the  armed  occu- 
uants  of  a  conquered  country,  as  its  military  police. 
It  was  completely  subdued  by  the  series  of  brilliant 
victories  ending  with  Buena  Vista,  and  we  now  hold 
it  as  a  sort  of  vadium  from  our  *'  sister  republic,'* 
that  she  will  walk  up  and  settle  her  difficulties  with 
us  in  an  honorable  manner  and  on  the  most  liberal 

frinciples  of  national  concession  and  compromise, 
f  she  fail  to  do  so,  the  pledge  will  have  been  for- 
feited, and  the  land  will  have  become  ours  under  » 
mortgage  title. 

^  In  fact,  all  these  several  neighboring  political 
oommuniiies,  whilom  Mexican  stales,  now  undei 
our  sway,  may  be  held  to  be  in  the  chrysalis  oondi- 
tion  of  members  of  the  American  Unioa.    Their  aft> 
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■ezttton  mast  be  perfected  deeentl  j  mod  is  order ; 
chat  ii  ftll  ;-~bat  they  must  oome  in.  We  are  in 
the  ascending  scale  of  national  greatness,  and  shall 
no  doabt  go  through  all  the  stages  of  adTaneement, 
deeay  and  fall,  allotted  to  eanSly  empires.  It  is 
•ot  that  saeh  should  be  onr  fate,  but  such  it  will 
be^  and  during  our  upward  progress,  sll  weak  sis- 
ters, like  our  poor  neighbor  to  the  south-west  here, 
should  keep  out  of  our  way. 

We  have  a  rumor,  a  few  days  old,  that  Greneral 
Urrea  has  collected  some  four  or  five  thousand  of 
his  mounted  vagabonds  again,  and  is  scouring  the 
oountry  this  side  of  the  mountains.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  attacked  Major  Giddines  and  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  men  in  charge  of  the  large 
wagon  train,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Viata,  and  after  a  partial  success,  was  glad  to  scam- 
per off  from  one  fifth  or  less  of  his  force,  and  finally 
efaporated  before  the  effulgence  of  that  great  vic- 
tory. It  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us  where  he 
is  now,  or  how  much  he  scours  the  country,  since 
his  own  countrymen  will  probably  be  the  only  vic- 
tims of  his  achievements.  Yet  in  sober  earnest, 
this  fellow  Urrea  and  that  vagabond  Canales  are 
the  most  troublesome  adversaries  we  have,  and 
kkfe  been  intelligent  enough  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
warfare  with  us  at  which  they  must  always  have 
die  advantage.  This  mode  is  always  to  run  before 
the  engagement  begins,  and  not  soon  aAer,  which 
is  the  plan  of  Santa  Anna,  Minon,  and  that  class 
of  chieftains. 

This  is  a  fine  old  Mexican  town,  and  looks  very 
much  like  a  respectable  seat  of  justice  of  some 
wealthy  county  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
lias  become  very  much  Americanized,  though  the 
characteristics  of  a  separate  nationality  are  still 
Abundantly  apparent.  The  vices  of  each  people, 
eq>eeially,  flourish  in  a  congenial  vicinage.  I  be- 
tieve  it  is  yet  under  martial  Taw.  f  I  see  no  lawjers* 
offices ;  those  necessary  evils  of  society  do  not  nour- 
ish among  soldiers.  ^  The  people  seem  quite  con- 
tented with  the  change  of  rule,  and  indeed  are  cer- 
tainly better  governed  than  they  were  before.  The 
ontrages  occasionally  committed  here  by  the  troops, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  story  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers 
liaving  stabbed  a  woman  to  death  for  refusing  him 
whiskey,  is  simply  a  wanton  falsehood.  The  dis- 
cif^ioe  and  propriety  of  conduct  among  the  infantry 
at  present  encamped  here  is  in  the  highest  degree 
ereditable  to  Colonel  Temple,  the  commander,  and 
10  the  service.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  prevailing  here  among  both  officers 
and  men.  I  presume  there  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred men  within  both  encampments  unfit  for  duty 
by  the  dysentery.    This  disease,  however,  has  not 

Git  proved  fatal  in  many  instances,  and  will  proba- 
y  turn  out  only  a  severe  mode  or  condition  of 
•eclimation. 

We  laugh  at  many  of  the  habits  of  these  people, 
the  lower  sort  of  whom  are  almost  as  primitive  in 
their  style  of  living  as  their  ancestors  could  have 
been  in  the  time  of  Cortex.  Their  oxen  are  made 
to  poll  by  their  horns ;  their  cart-wheels  consist  of 
two  semi-circles,  formed  of  the  natural  curve  of  a 
mnsquit-tree,  for  fellies,  and  of  a  heavy  transverse 
piece  of  ^ wood,  which,  having  a  hole  for  the  axle- 
tree,  serves  both  fur  spokes  and  a  hub.  They  will 
sell  you  a  mustang,  broken  and  trained,  for  &ve 
dollars,  which  one  of  the  meanest  among  them  may 
have  been  riding  with  a  bridle  decorated  with  solid 
■Iver  bullion  of  three  times  that  value.  The  wo- 
•Ba  smoke  eigars,  and  the  men  wear  a  sort  of 


dimweis  that  look  nraob  like  petticoats.  Th&f 
build  their  best  houses  of  unburnt  brick,  and  never 
finish  anything.  The  cathedral  is  about  half  oom- 
pleted,  and  is  of  this  material ;  so  is  a  large  roag^ 
xioe  in  one  of  the  fauxbourgs.  The  stores  in  }&^ 
amoras  are  as  well  soppli^  with  goods  suited  to 
the  wants  of  a  rural  population  as  those  of  most 
towns  of  the  ssme  siie  in  our  country,  and  sonM 
of  them  about  the  fdaza  are  very  large.  . 

This  war  has  been  a  great  thing  for  this  part  of 
Mexico.  The  people  can  sell  anything  they  hav» 
to  dispose  of,  and  they  can  get  the  money  for  it. 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  are  protected 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what  ttiey  thus 
get.  Beside  this,  all  kinds  of  goods  are  now  ad» 
mitted  at  a  low  and  certain  duty,  which  was  Tsiy 
far  from  beine  the  case  under  their  own  rulers. 
The  robber  chief,  Canales,  and  the  custom-boost 
officers  were  represented  to  set  harmon^sly  is 
their  several  spheres  and  walks  of  plunder.  Tht 
former  then  levied  contributions  in  kind  upon  aO 
places  in  the  oountry  for  the  support  of  his  maraiut> 
mg  gang,  whom  he  called  Federalists  or  Central* 
ists,  as  Uie  occasion  served,  just  as  he  is  now  dding 
in  districts  without  the  range  of  our  iurisdictioo,  in 
behalf  of  his  bands  of  patriots  and  gallant  ranchero% 
while  the  revenue  officers  plundered  on  three  sidei» 
depredating  alike  the  merchant,  the  buyer,  and  th» 
government. 

I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  my  apprehefr> 
sions  of  the  heat  of  a  southern  climate.  Sinov 
leaving  the  Brasses  we  have  hardly  had  any  weath- 
er that  you  would  have  called  hot  in  New  York^ 
while  the  coolness  and  freshness  of  the  night  air 
is  delicious.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  th» 
ground  is  as  dry  ss  a  heap  i^  ashes,  from  the  waol 
of  rain,  which  has  not  fallen  this  month,  as  I  am 
told  it  usually  does.  B. 


From  ibe  N«w  York  TriboM. 
ENGLISH  INTKRYENTION. 

Enolakd,  true  to  the  policy  which  has  controlled 
her  councils  for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  is  again 
interfering  by  an  armed  demonstration  with  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  Portugal  is  the  present 
object  of  her  warlike  mediation — under  her  charao* 
ter  of  protectress,  England  has  captured  the  entim 
Lusitanian  fleet.    ^ 

That  fleet,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  power  of  rebeb 
to  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  queen — bol 
English  mediation  on  that  account  is  no  less  unjo»» 
tifiable.  If  she  can  at  her  will  interfere  with  th« 
domestic  policy  of  continental  European  states,  it 
matters  not  in  what  manner  or  affiiust  what  per* 
sons  her  power  is  applied.  A  few  years  sinoe, 
she  uded  rebellion  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
Portugal ;  she  now  puts  it  down. 

Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  the  present  Queen  of 
Portugal,  was  hardly  seated  jon  her  throne— a 
throne  for  which  she  is  indebted  to  the  active  and 
continued  assistance  of  England — ^before  she  encour- 
aged a  systematic  violation  of  all  constitutional 
restrictions  upon  the  rojral  prerogative.  The  ^oir- 
emment,  under  her,  was  fast  booming  a  decided 
absolutism.  The  charter  she  had  sworn  to  uphold 
in  all  its  forms  and  spirit,  she  earnestly  has  endeair- 
ored  to  abolish,  from  her  very  assumption  of  regal 
power.  Her  uncle  and  sometime  predecessor,  Don 
Miguel,  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  oppottuns 
English  mediation^  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his « 
despotic  tendencies ;  but  the  burdens  he  imposed 
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ftpOQ  the  people  were  nM  half  so  difficalt  to  bear 
as  thoee  siooe  inflicted  by  the  "constitutional*' 
queen — nor  was  his  departure  irom  the  constitution 
of  1880  so  flagrant,  or  so  insalting.  An  over-taxed 
and  oQtraged  peasantry  finally  rose  up  against  her 
iUegal  exactions  and  gross  contnmelies,  and  by  the 
morement  of  September  last  compelled  her  to  renew 
hat  fealty  to  the  people  in  repeating  her  oath  strictly 
Id  adhere  to  their  expressed  will.  This  time,  how- 
ever, she  swore  to  stand  by  the  constitution  of  1820 
somewhat  modified,  instead  of  the  violated  charter ; 
sad  the  words  in  which  she  pronomiced  the  oath, 
vnder  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  religion,  had 
hardly  time  to  become  recorded,  before,  once  more 
perjured,  she  meditated  and  accomplished  its  de- 
stnietioD. 

The  insurrection  growing  out  of  her  faithless 
oonduct  and  continued  extortions  soon  made  head 
soffieient  to  again  impose  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
temporary  dissimulation.  She  appointed  the  ral- 
mella  ministry,  and  repeated,  under  still  more  sol- 
ea»  observances,  stjll  more  solemn  pledges.  These, 
toe,  were  broken  with  a  facility  that  grew  easier  in 
tfae  practice. 

Faith  no  longer  could  be  given  to  a  thrice-perjured 
sorereign,  and  the  only  recourse  against  oppression 
was  in  arms.  For  eight  months  past  civil  war  has 
xaged  in  Fortngal — a  war  that  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons,  or  punishment,  but  involves  in  a  com- 
mon ruin  grandees  and  the  peasantry,  the  wesdthy 
and  the  poor,  the  good  and  the  wicked. 

Hundreds  have  perished  in  the  field,  or  glutted 
the  scafifold  with  their  blood.  And  many  who  have 
OMsaped  the  bitterness  of  death  have  been  con- 
demned to  a  worse  fate  in  the  horrible  dungeons  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  united  resistance  of  the 
people  had  almost  succeeded  in  liberating  the 
oountry,  by  the  reduction  or  deportation  of  the 
tyrants  who  had  so  long  outra^^  them,  when  Eng- 
land interferes  with  its  mediation,  captures  the  fleet 
of  the  junta,  takes  2500  **  rebels'*  prisoners ;  and 
fulminates  fiom  the  decks  of  her  armed  vessels  her 
intentions  and  her  decrees.  Thus  perish,  by  the 
hand  of  a  nation  that  boasts  to  be  the  freest  of  the 
eaxih,  the  hopes  of  freedom ! 

In  this  act,  France  and  Spain  are  auxiliaries ;  the 
thtee  powers  form  a  triumvirate  against  the  progress 
of  libml  ideas  and  governments.  High  continental 
Baropean  interests  have  precipitated  this  event; 
and  to  such  an  argument,  backed  by  well-served 
actOlery  and  strong  naval  armaments,  no  satisfactory 
response  can  be  made. 

But  while  the  poor  Lositanian  remains  for  a 
somewhat  longer  |)eriod  the  victim  of  domestic  legis- 
lation, and  foreign  usurpation,  is  the  power  that 
compels  his  oppression  to  be  benefited  by  the  act ! 
All  history  teaches  the  reverse. 

Ever  since  the  ejection  of  the  houso  of  Stuart, 
England  has  suffer^  from  the  insane  desire  of  her 
rulers  to  intermeddle  with  the  aflfairs  of  continental 
Europe.  The  revolution  that  deprived  James  of 
his  throne,  to  exalt  a  thankless  son-in-law,  brought 
ifiih  irbut  slight  benefit  to  the  people  of  England ; 
WiDiam,  who  never  forgave,  as  king  of  England, 
the  insults  or  the  fancied  injuries  he  had  receiyed 
while  Prince  of  Orange,  saw  in  England  but  a 

e^oric  treasury  upon  which  he  could  draw  to 
d  fat  his  ancient  grudges  against  potentates  of 
Eoiope,  and  particularly  Louis  of  France— called, 
for  his  wholesale  butcheries,  Louis  thx  Great. 
He  instituted  that  fatal  system  of  loans  and  subsi- 
dies to  beggared  German  braves,  the  practice  of 
which  has  kept  England  poor  ever  since.    Pauper 
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England  pays  now,  in  the  utter  prostration  of  hm 
peasantry,  for  the  blessings  of  Kin^  William^B 
reign,  for  all  the  later  glories  of  RamilUes,  Oiule- 
narae,  Malplaquet,  for  the  elevation  of  the  Eleotot» 
ate  of  Brandenburgh  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prnnnfa, 
and  of  a  prince  of  France  to  the  Sirone  of  Spain ! 
By  loans  that  were  never  to  be  paid,  by  subsidxea 
that  efl^ected  nothing,  by  bribes  that  the  receives 
took  and  resented,  the  national  debt  of  England  has 
swelled  to  a  sum  of  which  no  arithmetic  can  calco- 
late  the  amount,  and  no  prophet  predict  the  liquida- 
tion. 

The  losses  England  has  sustained  from  this  nefkr 
rious  policy  are  ^am  to  the  common  observation ; 
what  penetrating  eye,  what  speculative  genius,  caik 
distinguish  or  estimate  the  gain  t 

Under  the  Stuart  dynasty,  it  is  true,  there  was 
but  little  political  liberty  ;  and  civil  was  ever  pre- 
carious. The  king's  prerogative  overruled  justice 
and  contemned  law.  But  there  was  no  grinding 
taxation — ^there  was  no  starving,  desperate  peas- 
antry— there  was  no  legalized  robbery  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  living — no  glutted  poor-honses — ^no 
compelled  crimes.  All  these  have  sprung  up  in 
once  "  merrie  England,"  from  the  imminence  of 
high  continental  European  interests. 

This  system,  so  foul  in  principle,  so  nefarious  in 
practice,  the  whig  ministry  in  England  seems  deter- 
mined to  prosecute — ^though  each  link  of  the  (^ain 
they  seek  to  rivet  upon  the  poor  Lusitanian  is  con- 
tributed from  the  intenser  sufiferings  of  their  own 
starving  populace.  The  haughty  armament  that 
captur^,  without  the  condescension  of  a  gun,  the 
Portuguese  vessels,  did  not  leave  English  ports,  nor 
rides  now  upon  its  triumphant  oourse,  without  in- 
creased and  daily  increasing  misery  to  the  down- 
trodden peasantry  at  home.  Every  additional  burden 
in  taxation  is  an  additional  starvation :  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before,  if  this  continental  system  be 
pursued,  England  becomes  either  depopulated  or 
savage — her  people  will  either  fly  their  country,  or 
brutdize  its  character. 


From  thtt  Hampahira  Expran. 
THE  BLIND  SLAYE  IN  THE  MINES. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by  President 
Hitchcock,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  college 
chapel,  (Amherst,  Mass,)  last  Sabbath,  on  "  The 
Moral  dignity  of  the  Christian  Character,*'  and 
was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  subject. 

"  Allow  me,*'  says  President  Hitchcock,  "  here 
to  refer  to  a  case  that  lately  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, which  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  J 
had  ever  conceived,  the  priceless  value  of  the 
Christian  hope  to  the  most  unfortunate  and  degraded. 
I  had  descended  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  in  coal  pits  of  the  Mid  Lothian  mines  in 
Virginia,  and  was  wandering  through  their  dark 
subterranean  passages,  when  the  voice  of  music,  at 
a  little  distance,  broke  upon  my  ear.  It  ceased 
upon  our  approach,  and  I  caught  only  the  conclud- 
ing sentiment  of  the  hymn, 

<  I  shall  be  in  heaven  in  the  morning.^ 

"  On  advancing  whh  our  lamps,  we  found  the 
passage  closed  by  a  door,  in  order  to  give  a  differ- 
ent direction  to  the  currents  of  air  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation,  yet  this  door  most  be  opened  occa- 
sionally, to  let  the  rail  can  pass,  loaded  with  ooi)I« 
And  to  accomplish  this,  we  found  sitting  by  thafe 
door  an  aged  blind  slave,  whose  eyes  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a  blast  of  gunpowder  many 
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jem  beforo  In  thsi  mine.  There  he  sat  on.a  seat 
eot  in  the  coal,  from  soDrise  to  sunset,  day  after 
day ;  his  sole  basiness  being  to  open  and  shot  the 
doo^,  when  he  heard  the  rail  cars  approaching. 
We  xeqnested  him  to  sing  again  the  hymn  whose 
list  line  we  had  heard.  It  was  indeed  lame  in 
expression  and  in  the  poetic  measure  very  defectire, 
bemg  in  ftet,  one  of  those  productions  which  we 
foand*  tiie  pious  slaves  were,  in  the  habit  of  singing, 
in  part,  at  least,  impromptu.  But  each  stanza 
oloeed  with  the  sentiment, 

*  I  shall  be  in  heaven  in  the  morning.* 

"  It  was  sung  with  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice, 
and  I  could  see  the  shrivelled,  sightless  eyeballs 
of  the  old  man  roUiftg  in  their  sockets,  as  if  his  soul 
felt  the  inspiring  sentiments ;  and  really,  the  exhi- 
bition was  one  of  the  most  affecting  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  There  he  stood,  an  old. man, 
whoee  earthly  hopes,  even  at  the  best,  must  be 
very  faint ;  and  he  was  a  slave — ^and  he  was  blind 
—what  oould  he  hope  for  on  earth  1  He  was  buried 
too,  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the  solid  rocks.  I9 
the  expressive  languaffe  of  Jonah, '  He  had  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth 
vrith  her  baxs  was  about  him  forever.'  There, 
from  month  to  month,  he  sat  in  total  darkness.  0, 
liow  utterly  cheerless  his  condition !  And  yet  that 
one  blessed  hope  of  a  resurrection  morning,  was 
enough  to  infuse  peace  and  joy  into  his  soul.  I 
had  often  listened  to  touching  mumc,  I  had  heard 
gigantic  intellects  pour  forth  enchanting  eloquence ; 
bat  never  did  music  or  eloquence  exert  such  an 
overpowering  influence  upon  my  feelings,  as  did 
this  scene.  Never  before  did  I  feel  the  mighty 
power  of  Christian  hope.  Never  before  did  I  wit- 
ness so  grand  an  exhibition  of  sublimity.  0  how 
comparatively  insignificant  did  earth's  mightiest 
warriors  and  statesmen,  her  princes  and  emperors, 
and  even  her  philosophers,  without  piety,  appear. 
How  powerless  would  all  their  pomp,  and  pageantry, 
and  wisdom,  be  to  sustain  them,  if  called  to  change 
places  with  this  poor  slave !  He  had  a  princi^e 
within  him  superior  to  them  all;  and  when  the 
«DCHrning  which  he  lon^  for  shall  come,  how  in- 
finitely bMter  than  theirs  will  his  lot  appear  to  an 
admirmg  universe.  And  that  morning  shall  ere 
long  break  in  upon  thy  darkness,  benighted  old 
man !  The  light  of  the  natural  sun,  and  the  face 
of  this  fair  world  will  never,  indeed,  revisit  you  ; 
and  the  remnant  of  your  dvfB  must  be  spent  in 
your  monotonous  task,  by  the  side  of  the  wicket 
gate  deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  But  that 
briffht  and  bleesed  hope  of  a  resurrection  morning 
•hidl  not  deceive  you.  The  Saviour,  in  whom  you 
tiast,  shall  manifest  himself  to  you,  even  in  your 
deep  darkness;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  the 
ehains  of  slavery  shdl  drop  off,  and  the  double 
night  which  envelops  yon  shaU  vanish  into  the 
light,  and  the  liberty  and  glory  of  heaven.  And 
just  in  proportion  to  the  depths  of  your  darkness 
and  degradatiott  now,  shall  be  the  brightness  and 
tke  |oy  of  that  everiasting  day. 

'<I  wouM  add,  that  on  inquiry  of  the  pioos 
ebvea  engaged  in  these  mines,  I  found  that  the 
Uind  oki  man  had  a  fiur  reputation  for  piety,  and 
thai  it  was  not  till  the  loss  of  his  eyes  that  he  was 
led  to  accept  of  a  Saviour.  It  may  be  that  destnio- 
tion  of  his  natural  vision  was  the  necessary  means 
ci  opening  the  eye  of  fidth  within  his  sonl.  And 
dMrogh  we  sbonld  shudder  at  the  thought  of  ex- 
ebniging  cooditmne  with  him  on  earth,  yet  who 
can  say,  but  his  peculiar  and  deep  tribulation  heroy 


may  prepare  his  soul  for  a  distinction  in  gloiy 
which  we  might  well  covet.  0,  how  much  letter 
to  endure  even  his  dark  degradation  and  privationSi 
sustained  by  his  hopes,  than  to  partake  of  their 
fortune,  who  live  in  luxury  or  pleasure,  or  iiotin 
wealth ;  or  lord  it  over  prostrate  millions,  or  have 
fame's  trumpet  sounding  before  them  wherever 
they  go ;  if  with  their  good  thines  here  we  must 
have  their  portion  in  eternity !  Ilow  very  proba- 
ble that  as  they  lift  up  their  eyes  hereafter  in  heU 
being  in  torments,  they  may  see  this  poor  shive  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  and  entreat  that  he  may  be  seat 
with  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  parehed  tongnes. 

'*  The  scene  which  I  have  now  described  affords  a 
most  animating  lesson  of  enoouraffement  to  the 
tried  and  afflicted,  and  of  reproof  to  the  complaining 
and  discontented. 

<*  Suppose  health  does  fail  us,  and  poverty  op- 
press us,  and  our  friends  forsake  us,  and  our  best 
laid  plans  prove  abortive,  so  that  a  dark  doud 
settles  upon  our  woridly  aspects.  Who  of  us  is 
reduced  so  low  as  to  be  wUling  to  change  places 
with  this  poor  slave?  And  ^et  he  is  able  to  keep 
his  spirits  buoyant  by  the  smgle  hope  of  future 
glory.  He  thinks  of"^  a  morning  that  is  to  come, 
when  even  his  deep  and  dreadful  darkness  shall 
pass  awa^ ;  and  the  thought  has  a  magic  power  to 
sustain  bun.  If  we  are  Christians,  sMl  not  that 
same  hope  chase  away  our  despondency,  and  nerve 
us  to  bear  cheerfully  those  trials  which  are  far  in- 
ferior to  his  1  And  as  to  murmuring  at  the  allot* 
ments  of  Providence,  and  reearding  our  lot  as  a 
hard  one,  how  ashamed  ougnt  we  to  be  of  such 
feelings,  when  we  think  of  the  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission of  this  ignorant  slave,  sitting  alone  daya  and 
months  by  his  wicket  gate,  deep  in  the  earth's 
bosom,  and  destined  never  again  to  see  the  light  of 
day.  Let  us  see  to  it  rather,  that  his  example  does 
not  condemn  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  thai 
we  be  not  compelled  to  take  our  place  far  below 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  mdeed  we  enter 
there. 

"  This  scene,  also,  cannot  but  remind  us  of  the 
amazing  change  which  the  morning  hoped  for  by 
this  old  man  will  produce  in  his  condition.  It  was 
something,  I  thought,  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  deep 
dungeon  where  he  sits,  to  the  light  of  the  day ;  it 
would  be  far  more  to  be  restored  to  sight,  when 
thus  brought  to  the  surface.  Another  priceless 
boon  would  be  relieved  from  the  rule  of  slavery ; 
although  in  the  present  case  I  had  reason  to  think 
that  rule  of  the  gentlest  kind.  But  still  mora 
glorious  will  be  an  introduction  into  the  city  of 
which  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb  ane 
the  light.  Oh,  as  I  looked  at  the  old  man  in  faia 
dunffeon,  and  thought  of  all  these  changes,  and  of 
his  becoming  a  pure^  spotless  spirit  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  how  insignifwant  did  the  proudest  earthly 
distinction  appear,  and  how  did  the  title  of  ChristiaB 
swallow  them  all  up,  and  that  only  seem  of  aay 
consequence." 


THE  BLIND  BOT. 

It  was  a  blessed  summer  day. 

The  floweret  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild. 
The  little  birds  pured  forth  their  lay, 

And  every  tlimg  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  diade, 

Tfll  suddenly  I  came  upon  riOolp 

Two  children  that  had  hither  stiaydf.    o 
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A  mother's  mbhobiw— kehhst  du  das  land. 


Just  at  an  aged  birch-tree^s  foot 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined, 
His  band  in  hers  she  kindly  put, 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind ! 

•*  Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"  That  little  bird  sings  very  long. 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy  1 
And  is  he  pretty  as  Ms  songf" 

"  Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
'*  I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree  ;" 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said— 
"  Sister,  1  wish  that  /could  see. 

"  The  flowers,  you  say,  are  very  fair. 
And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there, — 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees! 

^*  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flower  can  smell. 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade, 

And  I  can  bear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  these  dear  birds  that  God  bas  made. 

"  So,  sister,  God  is  kind  to  me. 
Though  sight,  alas !  he  has  not  given ; 

But  tell  me  are  ther6  any  blind 
Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  V* 

«  No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see !  • 
But  wherefore  ask  a  thing  so  oddV 

"  Oh !  Mary,  he 's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I  'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

Ere  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy  so  meek  and  mild ; 

His  widowed  mother  wept,  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  the  warm  tears  on  bis  face. 
And  said,  **  Oh  never  weep  for  me ! 

I  'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place. 
Where,  Mary  says,  I  God  shall  see. 

**  And  you  Ml  come  there,  dear  Mary,  too. 
And  mother,  when  you  get  op  there. 

Tell  Exlward,  mother,  that  'tis  you,-* 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 

Until  the  final  blow  was  given. 
When  God  tocik  up  that  poor  blind  boy. 

And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 


A  mother's  memories. 

Thi  '*  sbip-wrecked  afifections"  of  tbe  wife  and 
mother,  though  nowhere  else  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Butler's  "  Year  of  Consolation"  in  Italy,  find  im- 
passioned utterance  in  the  occasional  verse  with 
which  the  pages  of  the  Diary  are  interspersed — 
rising  incidentally  out  of  some  incident  in  the  text. 
'*  I  have  seen  tonday,*'  she  writes,  "  the  first  blos- 
soms of  the  spring,"  and  hence  arises  to  her  des- 
olate recollection  this  affecting  maternal  scene  :— 

The  blossoms  hang  again  upon  the  tree. 

As  when  with  their  sweet  breath  they  greeted  me 

gainst  my  casement,  on  that  sonny  mom. 

When  thou,  first  blossom  of  my  spring,  wast  bom, 

And  as  I  lay,  panting  from  the  fierce  strife 

With  death' and  agony  that  won  thy  life. 

Their  snowy  clusters  hung  on  their  brown  bough, 

E'en  as  upon  my  breast,  my  May-bud,  thou ; 

They  seem  to  me  thy  sisters,  oh,  my  child, 

And  now  the  air,  full  of  thei**  fragrance  mild, 

Recalls  that  hour ;  a  ten-fold  agony 

Pulls  at  my  heart-strings,  as  I  think  of  thee. 


Was  it  in  Tain?    Oh,  was  it  all  in  vain ! 
That  night  of  hope,  of  terror,  and  of  pain. 
When  from  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  death 
I  brought  thee  safely,  breathing  living  breath. 
Upon  mylieart— it  was  a  holy  shrine, 
Full  of  God's    praise — ^they  laid  thee, 

mine! 

And  from  its  tender  depths  the  blue  heaven  smiled^ 
And  the  white  blossoms  bowed  to  thee,  my  child. 
And  sudden  joy  of  a  neW  life  was  spread, 
Like  a  mysterious  halo,  round  that  bed. 
And  now  how  is  it,  since  eleven  years 
Have  steeped  that  memory  in  bitterest  teaisl 
Alone,  heartrbroken,  on  a  distant  shore. 
Thy  childless  mother  sits  lamenting  o'et 
Flowers,  which  the  spring  calls  fin^pi  this  foraigB 

earth. 
Thy  twins,  tiiat  crowned  the  morning  of  thy  birth. 
How  is  it  with  thee — lost — lost — precious  one ! 
In  thy  fresh  spring-time  growing  up  alone? 
What  warmth  unfolds  theet — what  sweet  dews 

are  shed. 
Like. love  and  patience,  over  thy  young  head! 
What  holy  springs  feed  thy  deep  inner  life? 
What  shelters  thee  from  passion's  deadly  strife? 
What  guards  thy  growth,  straight,  strong,  and  foQ, 

and  free. 
Lovely  and  gbrious,  oh,  my  fair  young  treel 
God— Father— Thou — who  by  this  awful  fate 
Hast  lopped,  and  stripped,  and  left  me  desolate ! 
In  the  dark  bitter  floods  that  o'er  my  soul 
Their  billows  of  despair  triumphant  roll. 
Let  me  not  be  o'erwhelmed ! 

Boston  PoMi. 


"KENNST   DU  DAS   LAND,"    ETC. 

Away  with  all  jesting,  sit  procul !  ye  scoraexs, 

I  sing  the  land  of  tobacco  about ! 
Of  Gnadige  Fraoen,  and  Hoch  Wohlgebornen, 

Of  Hamels  Coteletten,  and  eke  sauer  kraut; 
Where  even  the  language  can  interdict  joking. 

Nor  gleam  of  bright  fancy  can  ever  arouse 
The  brains  that  are  torpid  by  hourly  smoking. 

Or  inventing  flat  phrases  to  flatter  fat  Fraus ; 
Where  men  have  no  higher  enjoyment  than^pitting. 

Or  lounging  in  gardens  to  sip  sour  wine ; 
And  lady-like  pastimes  are  centred  in  knitting. 

Or  cooking  mt  messes  adapted  for  swine ; 
Where  age  is  like  childhood,  and  childhood  old- 
fashioned. 

Where  prosing  and  twaddle  are  taken  for  sense ; 
Where  even  young  manhood  is  never  impassioned. 

And  the  semManoe  of  pleasantry  deemed  an 
offence. 
The  fancy-strock  maiden— I  hope  I  shan't  kill  hei 

By  letting  such  treason  escape  from  my  hand ; 
But  such  is  the  country  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 

And  such  are  the  types  of  the  famed  Fatherland. 

Boston  Post.'' 


Thi  Ostrich. — **  I  am  going  to  fly,"  cried  the 
gigantic  ostrich ;  and  the  whole  assembly  of  birds 
gathered  round  in  earnest  expectation.  *'  I  am  go- 
ing to  fly,"  he  cried  again ;  and  stretching  out  his 
immense  pinions,  he  shot,  like  a  ship  with  outspread 
sails,  away  over  the  ground,  without,  however,  ris- 
ing an  inch  above  it. 

Thus  it  happens,  when  a  notion  of  being  poetical 
takes  possession  of  unpoetical  brains ;  in  the  open- 
ing  of  their  monstrous  odes  they  boast  of  iheir  inten* 
tioR  to  soar  over  clouds  and  stars,  but  nevertheteM 
*    constant  to  the  dust.— I.es«n^.         _ 
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From  Chunbtn*  JooiimL 
THE   ONLT  SON. 

The  Rer.  Cyril  DaoTera  was  about  to  aaoend 
his  Tillaffe  polpit  to  preach  his  first  sermon.  A 
fonnidabTe  effort  was  this  to  the  young  curate,  for 
he  was  hardly  six-and-twenty,  and  of  a  studious  and 
retiring  disposition.  He  stood  in  the  little  vestry, 
while  the  old  man  who  fulfilled  the  combined  lay 
and  clerical  duties  of  gardener  to  the  rector,  verier, 
and  sexton,  arranged  his  gown  with  ceremomous 
care.  The  tiny  cracked  looking-glass  oTcr  the  fire- 
place reflected  the  young  clergym^'s  face — fair, 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  now  changing  from 
red  to  pale,  like  that  of  a  timid  girl.  The  last 
Terse  of  the  simple,  but  sweet  and  solemn  hymn, 
resounded  from  within,  warning  the  curate  that  he 
must  muster  up  all  his  courage.  A  respectful 
**  God  be  with  you,  sir !"  from  the  old  roan,  turned 
his  thoughts  from  his  own  natural  timidity  to  the 
high  and  holy  duty  he  had  to  perform ;  and  the 
young  curate  walked  from  the  vestry  to  the  pulpit, 
with  a  pale  face,  indeed,  and  a  beating  heart,  but 
with  a  quiet  and  religious  feeling  that  befitted  the 
time  and  place. 

As  Cyril  Danvers  began,  his  voice  trembled,  for 
he  thought  how  much  depended  on  this  his  first  ser- 
mon ;  for  on  his  talents  and  success  hung  the  hopes, 
almost  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  two  yoong  sisters ;  but  as  he  proceeded, 
the  sacredness  uf  his  task  drove  away  all  worldly 
thoughts,  and  he  spoke  with  an  earnest  enthusiasm 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  his  simple  hearers.  Per- 
haps Cyril  felt  relieved  that  they  were  chiefly  of 
the  humbler  class,  and  that  his  own  good,  but 
somewhat  cold  and  stern  superior,  was  alMcnt  from 
"his  pew,  whose  only  occupant  was  the  rector's 
daughter,  Lucy  Morton.  We  fancy  all  Lucies 
must  be  fair,  and  gentle,  and  gooa;  and  Lucy 
Morton  did  not  belie  her  name,  so  that  the  young 
curate  need  have  feared  no  harsh  criticism  from 
her.  He  was  too  lately  arrived  in  the  village 
even  to  know  her  by  sight ;  but  a  passing  glance 
at  the  rector's  pew  showed  him  a  sweet  face,  liAed 
up  With  such  pious  and  earnest  attention,  that  it 
gave  him  courage ;  and  Cyril  Danvers  ended  his 
first  sermon,  feeling  that  the  great  effort  of  his  life 
was  over,  and  over  well. 

He  walked  to  his  lonely  home  through  the  quiet 
meadows,  that  lay  sleeping  in  the  Sabbath  sunshine 
of  June,  with  feelings  of  calm  and  thankful  glad- 
ness, and  thought  of  his  future  life  with  less  doubt 
and  hopelessness  than  he  had  done  since  the  day 
when  the  young  collo(;ian  had  been  called  home  to 
his  dying  father,  to  have  intrusted  to  his  loving 
care  the  three  helpless  women,  whose  sole  stay  and 
succor  in  this  world  was  the  only  brother  and  only 
•on.  What  a  charm  there  is  often  in  the  words 
••  only  son  !"  Sometimes  it  conjures  up  visions  of 
petted  childhood,  unrestrained  youth,  heirship  to 
iMToad  lands,  and  everything  that  undivided  love  and 
fortune  can  bestow.  But  Cyril  Danvers  had  to 
prove  the  darkness  of  the  other  side  of  the  subject, 
when  family  cares,  heavy  enough  for  ripe  manhood, 
overwhelm  the  youth  of  an  only  son,  who  has  so 
many  dependent  on  him  alone,  until  nothing  but 
love  can  make  the  burden  lighter. 

However,  the  young  man  had  borne  and  tri- 
umphed over  many  cares ;  and  when  at  last,  a  few 
woeks  afVer  the  Sunday  with  which  our  tale  begins, 
he  brought  his  mother  and  sisters  to  a  small  but 
pretty  cottage  within  a  short  walk  of  his  new  cura- 
cy, Cyril  felt  the  quiet  content  of  a  man  who  has 
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done  his  duty  so  far,  and  has  reason  to  look  fm- 
ward  to  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  happiness. 
Most  joyful  was  he  in  having  secured  a  home  for 
his  aged  mother,  and  the  two  young  and  beautiful 
creatures  who  called  him  brother.  But  for  him, 
these  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  bitter  world 
in  utter  helplessness ;  for,  a  hundred  years  ago— 
the  date  of  our  tale — women  wero  but  imperfectly 
educated,  nor  held  the  same  position  in  society 
which  they  now  justly  sustain,  and  it  was  aJroost 
impossible  for  a  young  female,  plunged  from  afiiu- 
enoe  into  poverty,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  any  of  the 
many  ways  through  which  unmarried  and  unpro- 
tected women  may  in  our  days  honorably  and  suc- 
cessfully struggle  against  hard  fortune.  For  this 
reason,  the  high-principled  and  affectionate  brother 
murmured  not  for  a  moment  at  his  burden,  but  was 
thankful  that  his  own  hardly-earned  salary,  and  the 
poor  remnant  of  his  mother**  dowry,  would  suf- 
fice to  keep  Frances  and  Jessie  from  suffering  the  . 
bitterness  of  want. 

The  summer  passed  lighdv  and  pleasantly  over 
the  curate's  lutle  family.  Thero  had  been  time 
enough  to  remove  the  shadow  of  death  which  had 
overwhelmed  them  when  their  father  was  takes 
away.  The  sisters* and  brother  wero  all  young,' 
and  in  youth  life  is  so  easily  made  pleasant !  even 
the  void  which  death  leaves  is  not  eternal;  and  now 
the  sole  token  of  him  who  was  gone^  remained  in 
the  mourning  garb  of  the  widowed  mother,  which 
she  would  never  lay  aside,  save  for  the  garments  of 
eternal  rest.  Light-hearted  Jessie  sang  like  a  bird 
once  more;  was  wild  with  joy  at  living  in  the 
beautiful  country ;  and  enticed  Cyril  from  his  books, 
and  Frances  from  her  charities  in  the  village,  where 
she  and  the  rector's  daughter  were  the  g<KKi  angels 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  Lucy  Morton  had  at  first 
sight  liked  the  curate's  eldest  sister,  and  the  likmg 
soon  became  love.  Not  that  they  were  similar  Ia 
disposition,  for  that  friendship  does  not  always  re- 
quire. Lucy's  nature  was  joyous  as  a  sunny  sum- 
mer's day,  while  Frances  vras  Uke  the  same  day — 
calm,  serene,  but  sunless.  Hers  wis  the  tempera- 
ment over  which  sorrow  never  passes  lightly,  and 
she  had  one  bitterness  which  her  brother  and  sister 
were  spared :  Frances  had  loved,  deeply  and  truly, 
and  her  change  of  fortune  had  forever  parted  her 
from  that  love.  She  did  not  sink  under  the  l(Mb ; 
but  her  smiles  were  less  frequent,  and  more  sad ; 
and  many  of  her  companions  used  to  say  that 
Frances  Danvers,  at  four-and- twenty,  looked  like 
one  certain  to  be  an  old  maid. 

Nevertheless,  every  one  loved  Miss  Danvers,. 
from  the  village  children,  whom  she  taught  to  sing 
— to  the  wjonder  and  annoyance  of  the  rural  Or- 
pheus, a  blacksmith,  who  was  wont  to  lead  the 
church-music,  showing  forth  his  six-feet  height  and 
stentorian  lun^  in  front  of  the  gallery — even  to  the 
grave  rector  himself,  who  invariably  seemed  pleased 
to  see  the  gentle  and  lady-like  Frances  as  his 
daughter's  companion.  Together  they  visited  ^the 
poor  and  sick,  ofYen  meeting,  in  then-  rounds,  with 
the  curate  himself,  on  whom  devolved  much  of  the 
pastoral  duties  of  the  parish,  and  whose  gentle 
manners,  and  earnest  but  unobtrusive  zeal,  endeared 
him  every  month  more  and  more  to  the  simple  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  In  this  primi- 
tive region  there  were  few  above  the  rank  of  farm- 
ers, so  that  the  rector's  daughter,  while  too  gentle 
to  despise  her  more  uncultured  neighbors,  felt  and 
expressed  herself  very  happy  in  having  found 'a»> 
sociates  of  her  own  age,  sinular  in  station,  edoe^lp 
tion,  and  pursuits  to  herself.  o 
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The  iWuik-hearted  and  anaoplustieaied  Lucy  did 
not  disgaise  her  loye  for  Frances,  nor  the  sincere 
pleasme  she  felt  in  the  society  of  Cyril.  Her  laugh 
was  gayest,  her  sweet  face  brightest,  when  he  was 
by ;  until  the  student  ceased  to  shut  himself  up 
with  his  books,  and  his  countenance  wore  a  look  of 
continual  happiness,  which  gladdened  his  mother's 
heart.  All  tne  winter  the  four  young  people  met 
almost  eyery  day ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  spring 
brought  to  the  rectory  a  visitor,  who  took  away  a 
slight  share  of  Lucy's  society  from  them,  that  the 
curate  and  his  sisters  began  to  think  how  dull  their 
little  parlor  was  without  the  bright  smile  and  cheer- 
ful voice  Of  the  rector's  daughter. 

Miss  Hester  Diinsdale,  Lucy's  guest,  was  one 
of  those  plain  but  attractive  girTs  who  make  tact, 
good  sense,  and  good  nature  atone  for  the  want  of 
beauty.  She  was  venr  lively  and  open-hearted; 
too  much  so,  perhaps,  ior  she  had  a  way  of  telling 
unpleasant  truths,  and  of  making  cutting  remarks, 
which  she  called  '*  speaking  her  mind,"  but  which 
was  ofien  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  Her  penetration  discovered  at  once  the 
state  of  things  between  her  friend  Lucy  and  the 
Danverses,  and  a  few  pointed  words  at  once  tore 
the  veil  from  Cyril's  eyes ;  he  befleld  his  own  heart, 
and  while  he  saw,  he  trembled. 

"Why  an  you  so  thoughtful,  Cyrill"  asked 
Frances  one  evening  afier  she  had  for  some  minutes 
watched  her  brother,  who  sat  with  a  book  on  his 
knee,  though  evidently  not  readmg. 

Jessie  started  up  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
**  Why,  he  has  been  sitting  here  an  hour,  and  has 
not  even  turned  over  the  second  page !  A  pretty 
student  is  my  clever  brother  becoming!"  said  the 
lauffhing  girl,  shaking  her  curls  in  his  face. 

Uyril  looked  confused.  "  I  fear  I  am  getting 
lasy,  Jessie ;  but  I  have  so  many  things  to  think 
about  and  to  do." 

'*  And  is  that  the  reason  you  have  been  so  grave 
lately  ?  Why,  Cyril,  I  have  hardly  seen  a  smile 
on  your  face  since— yes,  ever  since  Hester  Dims- 
dale  came." 

*'  Is  that  the  grand  era,  thent"  said  her  brother, 
forcing  a  long-absent  smile  to  his  lips. 

Jessie  looked  very  wise.  "  Ah,  I  see  how  it 
is!"  she  answered  in  a  sedate  whisper.  **  I  know 
whal  has  come  over  the  grave  Cyril  Danvers — he 
loves  some  one!" 

*'  Yes,  I  love  my  mother,  and  you,  little  tor- 
ment!" interrupted  the  young  man  quickly,  as  he 
stooped  over  his  kneeling  sister  and  kissed  her 
checK,  so  that  his  face  was  hidden  from  her  view. 

"  What!  and  not  Frances  too?"  archly  said  the 
merry  Jessie. 

'  Cyril  turned  towards  the  elder  sister  a  look  which 
needed  no  words ;  it  was  evident  he  loved  her  even 
more  than  he  did  the  gay  damsel  of  eighteen,  who 
was  ever  the  pet  of  the  family.  Then  he  took  up 
his  book,  and  went  silently  into  his  own  room. 

The  gay  ffirl  had  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated 
fearfully  in  her  brother's  heart.  Cyril  did  love, 
and  love  passionately ;  and  he  knew  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  for  how  could  he  hope  to  marry!  Even  had 
Lucy  loved  him — he  never  thought  she  did ;  but 
even  had  it  been  so,  how  could  he  tear  from  his 
heart  and  home  those  dear  ties,  without  which  cruel 
severance  he  could  not  hope  to  take  a  wife !  The 
strife  was  very  bitter  in  the  young  man's  bosom. 
He  had  been  so  happy  with  his  mother  and  sisters ; 
and  now  it  seemed  that  they  stood  between  him  and 
the  girl  he  loved,  so  that,  without  sacrificing  them, 
■he  could  never  hope  to  marry  her.    Sometimes  he 


felt  thankful  that  Lucy  seemed  not  to  love  him,  or 
the  struggle  would  have  been  harder  still.  But 
then  she  regarded  him  kindly— he  might  soon  have 
gained  her  love,  had  he  dareii ;  and  her  father  was 
a  kind,  good  man,  who  would  not  oppose  his  child's 
happiness.  Then  poor  Cyril  fell  at  once  from  his 
pictured  dream ;  he  thought  of  his  deserted  sisters, 
alone  and  unprotected  by  the  shelter  of  a  brother's 
love,  knowing  that  his  income  and  his  home  were 
now  the  right  of  another,  and  they  were  desolate. 
He  could  not  be  the  cause  of  this — not  even  to  win 
Lucy. 

"So  wonder  was  it  that  such  an  agonizing  strife 
in  his  heart  made  Cyril's  face  mournful,  much  as 
he  strove  to  hide  his  feelings  A:om  every  eye.  But 
it  was  terrible  to  have  at  times  to  straggle  with  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  would  rise  up  against  the  inno- 
cent ones  who  knew  not  how  mudi  he  sacrificed 
for  their  sakes ;  and  to  be  in  the  presence  of  her 
who  had  awakened  this  passionate  and  fatal  lore, 
was  almost  moro  than  the  young  roan  could  bear. 
He  would  have  sunk  under  the  conflict,  but  that  it 
did  not  last  long. 

One  day  Hester  Dimsdale  came  to  announce  her 
sudden  departure,  and  Lucy  was  to  return  with  her 
for  a  twelvemonth's  visit  to  London  ;  and  the  two 
girls  had  come  to  bid  an  abrupt  adieu  at  the  cottage. 
Frances  was  rather  pained  to  see  that  her  sweet 
friend  Lucy  so  little  regretted  the  parting.  She 
might  have  been  more  sad ;  but  then  she  was  so 
young  and  gay,  and  was  going  to  so  many  antici- 
pated pleasures !  When  Lucy  kissed  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers with  a  tearful  adieu,  Frances  forgave  her  at 
once  for  looking  so  happy.  Cyril  saw  nothing,  felt 
nothing,  except  that  Lucy  was  going,  that  his 
heart  was  riven  with  despairing  love,  and  that  he 
must  conceal  it. 

Frances  and  her  brother  walked  home  with  them, 
in  the  twilight,  across  the  still  meadows.  Cyril 
felt  as  if  dreaming.  He  only  knev/  that  Lucy's 
hand  trembled  on  his  arm,  and  that  her  downcast 
face  was  sad  as  she  spoke  of  her  departure. 

"Are  you  sorry  to  leave  us?"  asked  Cyril  in 
earnest  tones,  that  mocked  his  attempts  to  conceal 
his  feelinga. 

Lucy  did  not  speak,  but  one  large  tear  fell  on 
the  handful  of  bright  flowers  which  Mrs.  Danvers 
had,  for  the  last  time,  gathered  for  her  favorite. 

Another  momept,  and  Cyril  would  have  forgot- 
ten all  his  resolves,  and  poured  forth  his  impassioned 
love ;  but  Frances  unconsciously  turned  round.  He 
saw  her  pale,  languid,  thougli  beautiful  face,  and 
the  weakness  was  gone.  The  son  and  brother 
would  not  forsake  his  duty  even  for  love. 

When,  after  a  passing  silence,  Lucy's  voice  be- 
side him  sounded  cheeriul  as  ever,  Cyril  thought 
with  a  stern  joy  that  his  love  was  unreturned,  and 
became  calm  once  more.  As  they  parted,  he  looked 
with  one  fixed  gaze  of  intense  affection  in  her  face, 
half  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  then  relinquished 
it  without  the  kiss,  drew  his  sister's  arm  within  his 
own,  and  turned  homeward. 

For  many  weeks  afier  Lucy  had  departed,  the 
village  seemed  desolate  indeed.  So  the  curate's 
sisters  felt  and  said ;  and  Frances,  with  a  quick- 
sighted  earnestness,  given  by  her  own  olden  love, 
watched  her  brother's  every  look.  But  he  seemed 
calmer  than  usual,  spoke  of  Lucy  in  his  usual  tone, 
read  her  frequent  lettere,  and  even  sent  some  few 
kind  messages  in  answer  to  hers.  The  anxious 
sister  was  deceived.  Concealment  was  impossible 
to  her  own  womanly  nature ;  she  felt  satisfied  thai 
she  had  been  mistaton,  for  Cyril  never  oould^ thus 
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hsre  bidden  his  love.  She  knew  not  the  extent  to 
which  lore  can  give  strength  of  purpose. 

It  happened,  too,  that  before  very  long  another 
snbjeet  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  tender  sister. 
The  gay  and  beautiful  Jessie  gained  a  lover ;  one 
who  had  seen  her  at  the  village  church,  wooed,  and 
won  her ;  for  he  was  comparatively  rich,  handsome, 
and  good  withal,  and  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
youngest  darling  of  the  nimily.  So  in  a  few 
months  Jessie  Danvers  became  a  bride. 

There  is  always  a  vague  sadness  attendant  on 
the  first  wedding  in  a  family.  It  is  the  first  tie 
broken,  the  first  bird  that  leaves  the  nest  to  venture, 
on  half-fledged  wings,  in  a  world  untried.  Mrs. 
Danvers  wept  almost  as  much  at  her  daughter's 
weddinff  as  at  her  husband's  death.  Frances,  too, 
was  sad ;  it  brought  back  her  own  love-sorrows — 
unspoken,  but  still  unhealed.  Cyril  only  seemed 
cheerful ;  he  was  sony  to  part  with  his  sister,  his 
pretty  plaything  from  boyhood.  But  then  Jessie 
was  so  happy ;  she  loved,  and  was  beloved ;  and 
the  brother  acknowledged  to  himself,  without  feel- 
ing it  to  be  a  sinful  thought,  that  thus  one  bar  had 
been  removed  from  between  himself  and  Lucy  Mor- 
ton. Cyril  knew  that  she  was  still  free,  for  she  wrote 
unreservedly  to  Frances;  and  the  delicious  hope 
would  come  oflener  and  oflener  to  his  heart,  that 
sweet  Lucy  might  be  his  wife  afler  all.  The  young 
curate  was  always  delicate  in  health  ;  but  now  re- 
oewed  hope  lent  a  color  to  his  cheek,  and  a  firmness 
to  his  step,  so  that  when  Frances  left  the  village  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  bride,  she  only  quitted  one  happy 
home  for  another.  As  the  afl!ectionate  sister  looked 
upon  Jessie's  beaming  face,  and  remembered  Cyril's 
cheerful  adieu,  she  felt  glad  that  there  was  still 
happiness  in  the  world  ;  though,  in  her  own  bitter 
loneliness,  she  thought  of  the  past,  and  wept. 

The  time  did  not  pass  wearily  with  Cyril  and  his 
mother,  even  though  the  visit  of  Frances  extended 
from  weeks  to  months.  Her  letters,  too,  had  a 
cheerful,  hopeful  tone,  which  cheered  them  both ; 
and  Cyril,  who  knew  not  how  deeply  that  sad  first- 
love  had  entwined  itself  with  every  fibre  of  his  sis- 
ter's heart,  thought  with  pleasure — in  which  it 
surely  was  hardly  wrong  if  one  selfish  idea  com- 
bined— that  there  might  come  a  time  when  Frances 
too  would  be  a  happy  wife,  and  his  own  reward  for 
all  he  had  sacrificed  might  be  Lucy  Morton's  love. 
Thus  Cyril  would  dream,  as  he  sat  by  his  winter 
fireside,  and  thought  how  that  fireside  would  look 
with  his  aged  mother  in  her  arm-chair,  and  a  young 
wife  in  the  other,  who  wore  the  sweet  face  of  Lu- 
cy Morton,  until  his  countenance  seemed  radiant 
with  joy,  and  Mrs.  Danvers  would  rouse  her  son 
from  his  reverie,  to  ask  him  what  he  was  thinking 
about  to  make  him  look  so  happy. 

When  winter  was  stealing  into  spring,  Frances 
suddenly  returned.  They  had  not  icnown  of  her 
coming,  and  both  mother  and  brother  gazed  with 
wondering  delight  on  her  face.  She  was  still  pale^ 
but  there  was  a  soft  light  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a 
tremulous  smile  playing  about  her  mouth,  that  told 
of  some  happy  secret.  After  a  few  hours,  Frances 
said,  wiUi  a  deep  blush,  that  made  the  transparent 
cheek  glow,  undl  the  once  sedate  Frances  looked 
as  beautiful  as  Jessie.  '*  Dear  mamma !  shall  you 
be  fflad  to  see  an  old  friend  ?  Charles — that  is,  Mr. 
Wilmington — said  he  should  be  passing  Elmdale 
to-morrow;  and — and " 

fiances  could  say  no  n^re ;  her  arms  were  thrown 
round  her  mother  s  necK,  and  the  blush  and  the 
smile  ended  in  tears  more  delicious  still.  The  se- 
cret viras  told ;  she  had  again  miet  him  so  long  re- 


membered ;  death  had  claimed  the  harsh  father  on 
whom  he  was  dependent ;  and  Charles  Wilmington 
was  free  to  woo  and  wed  his  early  love.  So  the 
gentle  Frances  was  not  destined  to  be  an  old  maid, 
but  a  happy  wife,  and  that  ere  long. 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  U9  of  this,  my  most 
mysterious  sister?"  asked  Cyril,  when  he  hadj^ven 
his  warm  brotherly  congratulations. 

*'  Because — ^because  I  thought  I  would  rather  tell 
you  ;  and  you  know  good  news  will  bear  delay," 
said  Frances,  laughing  and  blushing. 

'*  Then  I  had  letter  delay  mine.  But  no,  I  must 
tell  you :  old  Mr.  Calvert  died  last  month,  and  I 
was  this  morning  greeted  as  rector  of  Charlewood." 

'*What!  the  pretty  village  close  by?  I  am  so 
glad !  My  dear,  dear  Cyril,  how  happy  yon  will 
be  I"  cried  Frances  joyfully. 

"How  happy  I  am!"  answered  her  brother; 
and  no  one  who  looked  on  hb  radiant  face  could 
doubt  it. 

The  brother  and  sister  took  their  old  twilight 
walk  together  through  the  green  meadows  that  Ted 
to  Elmdale.  They  were  too  happy  to  talk  much ; . 
but  they  breathed  the  soft  evening  air,  and  looked 
at  the  tinted  cloudsf  and  thought — as  hundreds  of 
young  hearts  have  done,  are  doing,  and  ever  wUl 
do — how  pleasant  is  the  evening  of  spring,  and 
how  sweet  it  is  to  love !  Suddenly,  from  the  old 
church  of  Elmdale,  came  the  cheerful  sound  of 
marriage-bells ;  Cyril  and  Frances  glanced  at  one 
another  with  that  beaming,  half-conscious  smile,  the 
free-masonry  of  love. 

"Who  are  those  bells  ringing  for?"  asked 
Cyril  of  the  old  sexton,  who  was  hastOy  crossing 
the  field. 

**  Don't  you  know,  sir  ?  But  master  wont  away, 
and  told  nobody,  I  think.  It  is  Miss  Lucy ;  she 
was  married  to  a  grand  London  gentleman  yester- 
day morning." 

"  Then  that  is  the  reason  she  has  not  written  to 
me  for  so  long,"  said  Frances,  as  the  old  man 
walked  quickly  away.  V  But  Cyril — oh,  Cyril!" 
the  sister  almost  shrieked,  as  she  turned  and  saw 
the  fearful  expression  of  her  brother's  face.  In  a 
moment  Frances  read  there  the  tale  of  hidden,  self- 
denying,  and  now  hopeless  love.  Without  a  word 
she  led  him  to  the  bank,  for  he  could  not  stand ; 
and  there,  with  his  sister's  hand  in  his,  and  her  face 
bending  over  him  in  fearful  sympathy,  Cyril  gave 
way  to  all  his  love — all  his  despair.  Merrily  the 
wedding  bells  rang  on  ;  they  sounded  now  like  a  fu- 
neral knell  to  the  two,  who  went  home  through  the 
gathering  darkness.  The  gloom  without  was 
nothing  to  that  within  the  hearts  of  both.  How  all 
things  had  changed  in  one  little  hour ! 

Charles  Wilmington  came,  but  his  affianced  bride 
met  him  with  a  welcome  in  which  there  was  more 
of  sadness  than  joy.  Frances  wished  to  defer  her 
marriage  ;  but  Cyril  would  not  sufiTer  it.  He  gave 
his  sister  away  to  her  long  faithful  lover,  and  tried 
to  congratulate  them,  and  to  smile  cheerfully ;  but 
it  was  a  mournful  wedding.  Frances  felt  that  her 
presence  gave  Cyril  an  additional  pang ;  her  own 
happy  love  was  too  strong  a  contrast  to  his  desolate 
sorrow.  The  sister  saw  that  it  was  best  she  should 
go ;  yet,  as  the  carriage  whirled  her  away,  ever 
and  anon  that  pale,  agonized  face  floated  between 
her  and  the  husband  so  dearly  loved ;  and  amidst  her 
bridal  happiness,  Frances  mourned  for  her  brother. 

Cyril  and  his  mother  were  now  left  alone  to- 
gether. He  had  exacted  a  promise  from  Frances, 
that  neither  this  fond  mother,  nor  Jessie,  should 
ever  be  pained  by  the  knowledge  of  his  fatal  secret ; 
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md  80  Mn.  DaDien  eame  to  li?e  at  Chailewood 
Rectory  with  a  feeling  of  uomized  pleasure  and 
hope.  Sometimes  she  thought  her  soon  looked 
sadder  and  paler  than  he  had  done  for  some  months ; 
but  then  Cynl  was  always  grave,  and  never  very 
strong.  His  new  duties  also  took  him  so  much 
away  from  her ;  for  he  was  none  of  those  idle  shep- 
herds, who  think  one  day's  tending  in  the  week 
enough  for  the  flock.  And  Cyril,  however  weary 
he  came  in,  had  always  a  smile  and  a  cheerful 
word  for  his  mother.  He  was  too'  gentle  and  good 
to  make  her  sufl^er  for  the  deadly  gloom  which  had 
fallen  over  his  whole  life  ;  it  ^^as  not  her  fault,  nor 
that  of  his  innocent  sisters,  that  he  had  lost  sweet 
Lucy  Morton. 

That  name  now  was  never  breathed,  save  by 
Cyril  himself,  in  the  lonely  hours  of  suffering,  of 
which  no  one  knew.  She  did  not  revisit  Elmdale, 
init  went  abroad  with  her  husband.  Change  of 
abode  happily  removed  Cyril  from  many  haunting 
memories  of  his  lost  love ;  and  to  every  one  else  it 
seemed  as  though  she  had  never  been,  AAer 
some  years,  many  beffan  to  wonder  why  the  young 
rector  of  Charlewood  never  married ;  but  then  he 
was  so  devoted  to  his  aged  mother,  it  might  be 
that  there  was  no  room  in  his  h*eart  for  any  other 
love.  Jessie's  troop  of  children  sported  round 
their  quiet,  pale-faced  uncle ;  and  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton, too,  came  with  her  little  Cvril.  so  like  his 
namesake,  even  in  childhood.  Frances  saw  that 
her  brother  was  calm  and  content,  engrossed  with 
his  high  and  holy  calling.  He  never  mentioned 
Lucy;  and  the  sister  returned  to  her  beloved 
home,  satisfied  that  Cyril  was  at  peace,  if  not 
happy. 

And  she  was  right.  Sorrow  that  brings  with  it 
no  self-reproach,  can  be  borne  in  time  with  pa- 
tience. Cyril  had  in  a  great  measure  learned  to 
look  on  life  with  less  bitterness ;  he  no  longer  suf- 
fered the  uncontrollable  anguish  which  had  at  first 
prostrated  him  in  the  dust ;  but  he  never  again  re- 
covered the  cheerful  spirit  of  old.  It  has  been  said 
that  men  never  love  like  women — that  they  soon 
recover  from  a  loss  such  as  Cyril  had  felt ;  but  this 
is  not  true.  Rarely  does  a  man  love  with  his 
whole  soul,  as  a  woman  does ;  but  when  he  does, 
the  passion  lasts  for  a  lifetime,  with  an  intensity 
unknown  to  most  women.  Cyril's  love  had  en- 
grossed every  feeling  of  a  sensitive  nature,  united 
to  a  delicate  frame,  and  neither  ever  completely 
rallied  from  the  shock. 

Every  year  that  passed  over  Cyril's  head,  hb 
slight  form  became  more  bent,  and  his  face  more 
colorless  and  thin.  When  little  past  thirty,  he 
looked  like  a  man  whose  prime  of  life  had  gone  by. 
Winter  »:''er  brought  with  it  pain  and  failing  health, 
so  that  ht>  was  obliged  to  relinquish  many  of  his 
duties  to  his  curate.  For  months  he  seldom  went 
beyond  the  rectory  and  the  church,  where  his  voice 
was  still  heard,  but  fainter  and  more  unearthly 
each  Sabbath  that  came.  He  rarely  visited  Elm- 
dale,  for  Mr.  Morton  had  died  not  long  aAer  Lucy's 
marriage. 

One  Sunday,  however,  the  then  vicar  requested 
Mr,  Danvers  to  supply  his  place  at  Elmdale  church, 
and  Cyril  assented.  It  might  be  that  he  had  a 
vague  presentiment  that  it  would  be  the  last  time 
he  should  lifl  his  voice  from  the  spot  so  hallowed 
by  many  old  recollections.  .  As  he  stood  in  the 
little  vestry,  all  looked  the  same  as  ten  years  be- 
fore, when  he  wa9  about  to  mount  the  pulpit  for  ^he 
first  time.  It  was  the  same  season,  too,  and  the 
June  son  lighted  up  the  old  walls  as  it  did  then. 


As  Cyril  passed  up  the  stairs,  he  almost  expected 
to  see  Lucy  Morton's  face  again  in  the  lecUjij 
pew. 

In  that  pew,  which  was  generally  vacant,  sat  a 
lady  and  two  blooming  children.  She  raised  her 
bowed  head  when  the  prayer  was  over,  and  Cyril 
beheld  lus  first,  his  only,  and  lost  love.  Lucy  Sat 
in  matronly  grace,  with  her  babes  by  her  side, 
happiness  and  peace  shining  in  every  feature  of  her 
still  beautiful  face.  A  mournful  shade  passed  over 
it  -when  she  looked  at  him  whose  love  she  never 
knew.  What  a  contrast  was  there  between  the 
two  now ! 

Cjrril  preached  with  a  voice  that  was  hardly 
more  tremulous  than  usual.  He  shut  out  all  earth- 
ly love  from  his  eyes  and  his  heart.  But  as  he  de- 
scended the  pulpit  his  very  lips  had  an  ashen  hue, 
and  the  retinng  congregation  heard  virith  pity  and 
regret  that  he  had  fainted  on  reaching  the  vestry. 
The  old  sexton — he  was  living  still — said  that  the 
long  walk  had  been  too  much  for  poor  Mr.  Dan- 
vers ;  and  the  fiurmers'  wives  shook  their  heads, 
and  said  that  he  was  always  too  good  for  this 
world.  Meanwhile  Cyril  went  home,  and  never 
recrossed  his  own  threshold  more. 

But  though,  in  a  few  days,  he  lay  down  on  his 
bed  to  rise  no  more,  it  was  some  weeks  before  the 
dread  shadow  folded  his  still  arms  round  his  prey. 
Frances  came  to  her  brother,  and  Cyril  talked  with 
that  calmness  and  peace  which  the  near  approach 
of  death  often  pvea  of  all  the  past.  His  imnd  was 
clear  and  joytul.  He  spoke  of  Lucy ;  and  with 
the  quick  ear  of  sickness,  distinguished  her  voico 
and  footstep  in  the  room  below,  where  she  came 
almost  daily  to  inquire  about  him,  and  to  see  her 
former  friend.  At  first  Frances  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  upon  her ;  but  then  she  thought  how  wrong 
such  feelings  were,  and  listened  to  Lucy  as  she 
spoke  of  her  beloved  and  kind  husband,  and  her 
beautiful  children,  though  it  gave  her  many  a  pang 
when  she  remembered  him  who  was  now  fast  de- 
parting. 

One  morning  Lucy  came  earlier  than  usual.  She 
sat  many  minutes  alone,  and  then  Frances'  footsteps 
sounded  slow  and  heavily  on  the  stairs,  and  she 
entered. 

Lucy's  eyes  asked  the  question  her  tongue  could 
not  utter. 

*'  All  is  well  with  him  now,"  said  Frances,  and 
her  voice  was  strangely  calm.  "  My  brother  is  at 
rest." 

Cyril  had  died  that  morning. 

A  few  days  after,  Lucy  and  Frances  sat  together 
in  the  darkened  house.  It  was  the  night  before  all 
that  was  mortal  of  poor  Cyiil  was  given  to  earth. 
They  could  now  speak  of  him  without  tears ;  and 
they  talked  of  old  times,  and  old  pleasures  shared 
with  him  who  was  no  more. 

Frances  took  the  hand  of  her  former  companion. 
'*  All  is  changed  with  us  now,  Lucy;  we  are  no 
loeger  young,  and  our  feelings  are  dififerent  from 
what  they  once  were.  It  can  do  no  wrong,  either 
to  the  livmg  or  the  dead,  if  I  tell  you,  now  that  you 
are  a  cherished  and  devoted  wife,  that  he  who  is 
gone  loved  you  with  a  passionate  love  which  ceased 
but  with  life." 

Lucy's  face  grew  pale,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
"  Why— oh,  why  did  I  never  know  thisi" 

"  Because  he  could  not  hope  to  marry ;  and  he 
was  too  honorable  to  drive  his  sisters  from  his 
home,  or  to  bind  the  girl  beloved  by  a  doubtful  en- 
gagement.   He  saw  yon  did  not  love  him."         ^ 

"  Because  he  never  said  one  w<nd  of  love  to  me. 
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or  I  sfaould  soon  ha^e  learned  to  love  him,  and  then 
he  niiffht  not  have  died  !*'  said  Lacy ,  still  weeping. 

*'  Hush,  Lucy !  All  is  best  now.  You  are 
happy — you  love  your  husband." 

**  I  do  love  him  ;  and  he  b  worthy  to  he  loved," 
answered  the  wife  earnestly.  "  But  poor,  poor 
Cyril !"  and  again  she  wept. 

**  Do  not  mourn  for  him,"  said  Frances ;  "  he 
might  never  have  had  a  long  life  ;  and  who  shall 


Bay  that  he  did  not  feel  the  sweet  peace  of  dnttes 
fulfilled,  and  of  knowing  that  his  self-sacrifice  was 
not  in  vain  t  Lucy,  I,  Cyril's  sister,  amidst  all  my 
grief,  shall  love  3ruu,  and  feel  that  you  have  doae 
no  wrong.  Yet  it  is  very  bitter !"  cried  Frances 
as  her  composure  forsook  her,  and  she  bowed  her- 
self in  agony.  '*  Qh,  would  that  I  had  died  for 
thee,  my  brother — my  only  brother !" 


THE  WASHINGTON   MONUMENT. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  notice  in  this  sheet,  that 
various  designs  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  have  been  sent  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them,  and  that  they  are  exhibited 
at  No.  86  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  We  hope, 
for  oar  part,  that  the  persons  charged  with  select- 
ing from  among  these  designs,  will  proceed  with  due 
caution.  The  monument  is  likely  to  be  built,  and 
it  is  of  some  importance  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
creditable to  the  city.  An  architectural  design,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  has  been  for  some  time  in  circula- 
tion, which  we  cannot  say  we  admire,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  an  architectural  monu- 
ment to  Walter  Scott.  Architects  are  not  the  best 
peraons  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  monuments ; 
their  province  and  their  study  is  to  plan  buildings 
for  some  practical  purpose,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  the  most  agreeable  proportions  and  most  fit- 
ting symmetry.  A  monument  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  its  design,  therefore,  faUs  within  the 
province  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor. 

A  correspondent,  himself  an  artist,  sends  us  the 
following  reflections : 

**  I  perceive  that  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washinsrton  is  now  very  soon  to  be  erected  in  this 
city.  Who  are  the  advisers  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  design  for  this  work  I  do  not 
know.  They  will  probably  receive  designs  from 
various  quarters,  and  if  they  follow  the  example  of 
other  committees,  constituted  of  men  who  have  not 
given  much  previous  attention  to  the  subject,  they 
will  be  pretty  sure  not  to  choose  the  best.  I  hear, 
however,  that  this  committee  are  determined  not  to 
proceed  rashly,  but  to  take  the  best  counsel  they 
can  obtain. 

**  At  all  events  I  hope  they  will  not  adopt  the 
plan  of  building  a  Gothic  spire,  tapering  upwards 
with  a  dozen  stages  of  slender  shafis  and  pointed 
arches  and  niches  and  canopies  and  pinnacles,  as  a 
monnment  to  the  man  of  calm,  simple  dignity, 
grave  almost  to  austerity,  who  left  his  Virginia 
plantation,  and  the  labors  of  agriculture,  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  his  country ;  and  having  seen 
his  country  free,  retired  gladly  to  the  peaceful  and 
primitive  occupations  he  loved.  A  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  its  profusion  of  ornaments  and  appenda- 
ges, might  form  a  very  proper  receptacle  to  en- 
shrine a  statue  of  Walter  Scott,  the  poet  and  ro- 
mance writer  and  antiquarian,  but  has  not  the 
slightest  congruity  as  a  memorial  of  the  American 
general  and  president. 

"  I  would  not,  for  my  part,  have  even  an  eques- 
irian  statue.  Why  should  we  give  General 
Washington  an  imaginary  horse  ?  Would  the  im- 
age of  that  great  man  borrow  any  dignity  from| 


being  set  upon  the  back  of  any  animal  whatever? 
The  practice  of  erecting  eoaestrian  statues  to  great 
men  arose  in  the  decline  o/art  and  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  beautiful,  statnes  of  illustrious  Greeks 
which  we  possess — such  as  thatofAristides— sim- 
ply give  the  efilgy  of  the  individual. 

**  This  is  the  practice  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  followed  in  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Washington.  I  would  have  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  man  and  the  man  only.  I  would  no  more 
give  him  a  horse  for  a  companion,  than  I  wooM 
give  him  a  black  waiter,  or  a  mastiff.  Colossal  I 
would  have  it,  that  it  might  be  conspicnoas  among 
the  tall  piles  of  the  city  around  it,  and  I  wonld 
have  it  hewn  from  some  enduring  stone,  granite, 
perhaps,  or  some  other  rock  of  our  country  that 
longest  resists  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Such 
a  monument  could  not  be  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  taste,  and  all  would  acknowledge  that  it  wooM 
be  noble,  and  sipted  to  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  his  character  whom  it  was  designed  to  honor." 
— iV.  y.  Evening  Post. 


The  Great  West. — ^The  circumference  or 
border  line  of  the  United  States  is  abopt  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  may  be 
divided  thus — Boundary  in  common  with  British 
North  America,  3700  miles  ;*  boundary  in  common 
with  Mexico,  2300 ;  coast  of  the  Pacific,  700 ; 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1000 ;  and  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  1800.  The  territory  thus  enclosed 
includes  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  of  river  and  lake 
navigation,  of  which  two  thirds  are  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Geographers  of  foreign  countries 
have  admitted  that  this  extensive  country  has  the 
most  varied  soil,  climate  and  productions  of  any 
country  on  the  ^ce  of  the  earth.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  its  capabilities  for  popu- 
lation and  wealth  are  correspondingly  gr^.— 
Buffalo  Express, 


Intoxication  from  Ether . — In  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times,  a  correspondent  denounces  a  very 
fatal  habit  that  has  newly  sprung  up : — **  Entering 
a  chemist*s  shop,  a  nurse  came  in  foi  four  ounces 
of  ether.  As  the  chemist  poured  it  out  he  said  to 
me,  *  This  is  all  the  go  now — it  is  used  for  inhala- 
tion.' A  small  apparatus  has  been  invented  for 
ladies.  So  delightful  are  the  sensations  it  produ- 
ces, that  persons  who  have  used  it  for  the  rdief  of 
pain  continue  to  use  it  for  the  pleasure  it  affords. 
On  a  former  occasion  I  had  warned  a  chemist  of 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  a  habit  which  would  be- 
come his  master.  Toe  warning  was  neglected — 
the  habit  has  gained  the  mastery — and  the  man  of 
talent  and  of  energy  has  become  the  imbecile,  driv- 
elling idiot." — Observer 
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DB.  CHALMKItS. 


From  the  BritannUu 


DR.    CHALSIIERS. 


Thomas  Chalmers  was  born  at  Anstnither,  in 
Jifeshire,  in  AprD,  1780.  His  parents  were  com- 
mon tradespeople,  who,  with  that  laudable  desire 
to  give  their  children  education  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  distinguished,  smuggled  hard  to  give 
Thomas  a  college  education,  that  he  might  become 
a  minister.  He  was,  therefore,  educated  in  all  the 
'higher  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  at  St. 
Andrew's  College  and  University,  having  been  pre- 
viously rooted  and  grounded  in  the  elements  at  the 
parochial  school  of  his  native  town.  Having  taken 
out  his  decree  of  Aiaster  of  arts,  he  attended  the 
divinity-hall,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  centory.  On  becoming  a 
licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  even  after 
his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  that  church,  he  en- 
tered on  engagements  of  a  more  general  kind  than 
those  usually  filled  in  connection  with  the  clerical 
profession.  He  became  a  member  of  a  yeomanry 
corps,  and  delivered  different  courses  of  scientific 
lectures  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  town. 
After  officiating  for  about  two  years  as  assistant  in 
the  parish  of  Cavers,  he  obtained  a  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Kihnany,  in  Fifeshire.  While  there 
lie  continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific  studies; 
and  when  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  became  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  Professor  Playfair  to  the  chair  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, he  was  one  of  the  many  candidates  who  com- 
peted with  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  for  the  vacant 
honor.  He  withdrew,  however,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  protracted  contest  which  ensued.  At  this 
period  the  French  war  was  raging,  and  Chalmers 
produced  a  volume  on  **  The  Extent  and  Stability 
of  the  National  Resources."  It  was  not  reprinted 
in  his'  collected  works,  afterwards  published  in 
twenty-five  volumes.  For  some  years  he  remained 
at  Kilmany,  enjoying  little  more  than  provincial 
reputation,  till  the  publication  of  son^e  isolated  ser- 
mons, and  his  contribution  of  the  article  *^  Christi- 
anity" to  the  **  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,"  edited 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  all  of  which  were  marked  by 
evangelism  of  tone  and  expressed  in  a  style  of 
ruffged  and  original  grandeur. 

The  following  anecdote  of  his  first  essay  as  a 
preacher  before  a  metropolitan  congregation  is  told 
by  a  morning  paper :  —  "In  1814  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh on  private  business,  and  having  been  re- 
quested to  call  on  one  of  the  city  ministers,  with  a 
view  to  his  preaching  for  him  that  day,  he  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  reverend  gentleman  in- 
tended to  preach  for  himself;  but  Mr.  Fleming,  for 
that  was  his  name,  gave  him  a  note  to  Mr.  ^nes, 
of  Lady  Glenorchy*s  chapel,  who  was  then  in  deli- 
cate health  and  in  want  of  supply.  Mr.  Chalmers 
hurried  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday  morning,  got  into 
it  as  Mr.  Jones  left  the  vestry,  and  was  about  to 
ascend  the  pulpit,  and  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion walked  straight  up  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kulpit  stairs,  and  seizing  him  by  the  tails  of  his  coat, 
eld  him  fast  by  one  hand  while  he  presented  the 
note  with  the  other.  Mr.  Jones,  on  seeing  the 
tenor  of  the  note,  withdrew  to  the  vestiy,  beckon- 
ing Chalmers  to  follow,  and  there  placing  on  his 
shoulders  his  own  gown,  and  putting  round  his 
neck  his  own  bands,  told  him  to  *  mount  the  pulpit 
and  preach  like  a  man  of  God.'  Chalmers  took  for 
his  text  the  passage  in  John  where  Christ  says, '  If 
thou  hadst  known  who  it  was  that  said,  Give  me  to 
drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked,  and  he  would  have 


given  ihee  living  waten  ;*  from  which  he  defivned 
a  sermon  so  powerful  and  impressive,  that  from 
that  day  forward  he  was  set  down  as  the  giant  of 
the  age." 

In  1815  he  got  a  call  to  the  Tron  church  of  Glas- 
gow,  which  he  accepted,  and  soon  after  was  or- 
dained in  that  new  and  extensive  field  of  labor.  He 
quickly  proved  himself  equal  to  this  larger  trust, 
and  by  his  indefatigable  activity  he  did  much  for 
the  spread  of  the  religion,  the  elevation  of  the  poor, 
and  social  improvement  in  Glasgow.  In  1819  Mr. 
Chalmers  was  translated  to  the  new  church  and  par- 
ish of  St.  John,  where  he  pursued  his  course  of 
social  regeneration  with  increasing  success ;  but  in 
1823,  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's 
having  become  vacant,  he  was  unexpectedly  elected 
to  fill  it,  and  soon  raised  the  department  of  moral 
philosophy  to  a  high  eminence  in  the  curriculum  of 
that  institution.  From  the  time  that  he  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  royal  commissioner,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  in 
1816,  Uie  popular  efifect  of  which  was  great,  he  was 
repeatedly  offered  the  pastorship  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Edinburgh  churcnes,  but,  conceiving  that  his 
talents  and  acquirements  were  such  as  qusJified  him 
better  for  teaching  than  preaching,  he  refused  them 
all.     A   course   of  astronomical    sermons,  also 

f)reached  in  Edinburgh,  contributed  much  to  estab- 
ish  his  fame,  and  he  became  so  much  a  favorite 
with  the  public  wherever  he  appeared  thereafter, 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  felt  the  burden  of 
'*  a  popularity  of  stare  and  pressure  and  animal 
heat."  This  remark  had  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  some  of  his  appearances  in  London,  where 
Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  with  several  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  others,  elbowed  their  way  into 
crowded  churches  to  hear  him,  and  were  impressed, 
to  use  the  words  of  Foster,  with  that  eloquence 
which  "  strikes  on  your  mind  with  irresistible  force, 
and  leaves  you  not  the  possibility  of  askmg  or  think- 
ing whether  it  be  eloquence ;"  or,  to  adopt  Lord 
Jeffrey's  still  more  characteristic  description,  **  He 
could  not  say  what  it  was,  but  there  was  something 
altogether  remarkable  about  the  man.  The  effects 
produced  by  his  eloquence  reminded  him  more  of 
what  he  had  read  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  than 
anything  he  had  ever  heard." 

In  1828  the  chair  of  divinity  in  Edinburgh  be- 
came vacant,  and  the  magistrates  and  town  coun- 
cil, being  the  patrons,  nnanimously  elected  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  the  office.  Here  he  had  reached  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition,  and  devoted  himself 
so  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  appointment  that 
his  students  increased  in  number  to  a  very  inconven- 
ient extent.  For  four  years  he  pursued  his  course 
in  this  chair  with  comparative  abstraction  from  pub- 
lic afilairs ;  but  in  1832  a  variety  of  circumstances 
combined  to  bring  him  on  the  stage  of  public  life, 
where,  as  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church,  he  commenced  a  struggle  for  church  exten- 
sion, which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church. 

No  sooner  had  the  doctor  set  himself  to  work  out 
his  great  problem  of  church  establishments  being 
the  emanation  from  which  Christianity  might  by  an 
ageressive  movement  take  possession  of  the  strong- 
holds of  ignorance  and  vice,  while  dissent  as  an 
attractive  institution  would  draw  off  some  of  those 
already  religiously  disposed,  than  he  felt  the  dis- 
senters more  difficult  to  manage  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  the  government  less  willing  to  build 
new  churches,  and  give  the  ecclesiastical  coufts 
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ifatolata  power  in  tke  mumeoMmt  of  them,  than 
he  had  been  led  to  ezpeet.  ^ut  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  although  wey  could  not 
agree  to  many  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  notions  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  yet  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
non-intrusion  doctrines,  and  hacked  him  np  in  his 
efforts  to  retain  for  the  whole  male  communicants 
of  the  church,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a 
right  to  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  voice  in  the 
election  of  ministers.  The  doctor,  in  obedience  to 
1u8  convictions  of  duty,  first  proposed  and  carried  in 
the  assembly  an  act  called  ''The  Veto  Act," 
which  professedly  gave  to  male  communicants  in 
churches  the  power  to  say  *' No "^  when  a  patron 
presented  a  licentiate  to  a  vacant  charge,  assigning 
no  reasons  for  the  negation.  The  well-known 
Auchterarder  case  arose  out  of  this  act,  and  the 
house  of  lords  having  decided  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  thus  overreached  herself,  an  appeal  on 
popular  grounds  was  made  to  the  commons,  but 
without  effect.  The  Rev.  Doctor  now  counselled 
a  secession  from  the  establishment,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1S43,  no  fewer  than  474  ministers  left  the 
church. 

The  New  Assembly  was  opened  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  henceforward 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  schemes  of 
the  Free  Church.  His  last  effort  was  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  college  and  uni- 
versity buildings,  in  the  final  act  of  which  he  was 
engaged,  previous  to  the  building  being  commenced, 
when  he  was  struck  down,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  Chalmers  held  both  the  degrees  of  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D. ;  and  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter who  obtained  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ;  and  one  of  the  few  Scotch- 
men who  have  been  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France.  His  collected  works 
fill  twenty-five  duodecimo  volumes. 


THE   BOSJEMANS. 


A  vcav  singular  and  interesting  group  of  sav- 
ages is  exhibited  at  the  Egyptiao  Hall  in  Piccadilly 
— 4wo  men,  two  women,  and  a  baby,  of  the  Bosje- 
man  tribe,  a  diminutive  race  of  South  Africa.  The 
physical  character  of  these  people  is  unlike  that  of 
any  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  tends  to  streugthen  impressions  as  to  the 
existence  of  separate  races  of  mankind.  The  most 
diminutive  of  all  known  races,  less  even  than  the 
Savoyard  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  it  is  unlike  the  ne- 
po  of  Africa  in  many  respects,  and  is  not  so  '*  low 
m  the  scale  of  creation"  as  the  aboriginal  Austra- 
lian. At  first  the  Bosjeman  appears  to  stand  half 
way  between  the  man  and  the  brute.  He  is  very 
diminutive.  His  skin  is  not  black,  nor  even  very 
dark,  but  copper-colored ;  or  rather  it  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  color  of  the  akins  that  he  wears. 
The  forms  are  far  less  rounded  than  in  the  negro ; 
the  sides  of  tba  face,  and  its  front  also,  being  very 
flat ;  the  nose  is  excessively  fiat  and  skinny.  The 
limhs  are  not  ill-proportioned,  nor  emaciated,  but 
aie  spare ;  they  are  bone,  muscle,  and  skin,  with 
slight  deposit  of  fat.  The  form  of  the  skeleton  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  sturdy  boy ;  for  although  the 
legs  are  not  much  if  at  all  **  knock-kneed,"  the  short 
firaioral  bone  makes  a  considerable  bend  inwards 
fiom  th0  projecting  great  trochanter.  The  arms  are 
very  long.  The  chest,  so  far  as  could  be  observed 
through  the  rude  dress  of  skins,  is  contracted  and 
iiamw.    The  feet  are  abort  and  olomped,  the  toes 


somewhat  retracted,  the  Am  of  the  sole  thiokaned 
into  a  pad.  The  form  of  one  man,  the  younger— 
who  was  full  of  vrild  ammation-*is  much  like  tins 
of  a  lad,  arrested  in  growth  at  the  stage  of  adolee- 
cence,  and  clothed  with  the  scanty  but  well-marked 
muscles  of  an  oI&  man.  The  man's  wife,  also 
young,  exhibits  the  most  of  what  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  plnmp  and  pretty  among  her  own  tribe.  She 
is  loquacious,  and  looks  good-humored.  The  elder 
woman,  who  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  is  a  miser- 
able scarecrow.  Of  the  elder  man  we  could  see 
little,  as  he  sat  in  sulks ;  some  one  having  given 
sixpence  to  the  younger  woman,  while  the  elder 
obtained  only  copper.  The  child  is  comparatively 
fair,  and  the  peculiar, traits  of  its  race  are  all  miti- 
gated in  its  form ;  its  nose  is  not  in  proportion  nearly 
so  depressed ;  and  altogether  the  baby  ia  not  verr 
much  unlike  a  dingy  and  underbred  European  child. 
Here  one  recognizes  the  common  type  of  humanity ; 
the  adults  are  undeveloped  children,  stricken  with 
senility  while  their  forms  are  still  immature.  The 
man's  voice  is  not  diBsgreeable ;  but  though  load  it 
is  boyish,  deficient  in  volume,  and  devoid  of  manly 
gruffness.  The  language  is  very  peculiar.  Three 
of  the  consonants,  we  ^leerved,  consiBted  of  theae 
sounds — ^the  noise  made  by  the  lips  in  slightly  kiss- 
ing, as  when  you  kiss  your  hand ;  that  nouiule  by 
smacking  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate, 
as  you  do  when  tasting  a  flavor,  or  as  some  women 
do  when  they  express  petty  vexation ;  and  a  clucking 
noise  made  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate  to  urge  a  horse  or  assemble  poul- 
try; these  three  sounds,  especially  Uie  two  kn- 
mer,  are  consonants  of  rather  frequent  recufrenee. 
A  vowel  sound,  often  repeated,  resembles  the  French 
€u,  but  uttered  from  the  chest  with  the  coarse  sing- 
song drawl  of  a  boy  driving  away  biids.  The  lan- 
guage is  as  rude  and  undeveloped,  in  sound  at  least, 
as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  people.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  exhibitors  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  their  savage  wards.  Still  this  aber- 
rant specimen  of  mankind  is  well  worth  examination, 
not  only  by  the  curioua  at  large,  but  by  the  student 
of  ethnology  and  phyaical  geography. — Speetaior, 


Prom  tbs  Chroooljpt. 
THE  8TEBRA0E. 

The  refined  and  intelligent  people  who  ^ass  from 
city  to  city  in  floating  pdaces,  may  have  indistinot 
recollections  of  feeling  qualmish  in  damaak-curtained 
berths,  and  slopping  over  their  tea  by  some  strange 
confusion  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  but  they  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  beauties  of  navigation  as  expe- 
rienced by  the  people  ^o  traiu  mare  cummt  in  the 
steerage  of  packet  ships.  If  they  did,  they  would 
change  their  minds  before  they  got  half  seas  over, 
in  a  trans-atlantie  voyage.  They  would  wish 
themselves  in  heaven  before  they  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  out.  We  speak  not  without  experience, 
and  can  sympathias  with  the  people  who  are  cour- 
teously imprisoned  in  our  harbor,  so  that  they  may 
have  ever/ chance  of  getting  sick  before  they  come 
ashore.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  Chriatian  who 
had  ever  endured  a  steerage  passage  would  think 
it  cooscionable  to  add  a  quarantine  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  steerage,  second  cabin,  hold,  or  whatever 
else  yon  may  eall  it,  is  not  Turkey  carpeted,  ve- 
neered with  rosewood,  nor  perfumed  with  rose-w»- 
ter.  It  is  a  marine  cellar,  mto  which  yon  descend 
by  a  trap  door  and  ladder^-a  night  with  half  a 
doien  dim  stars  in  the  shape  of  half  a  doien  dead 
ligfata  in  the  low  heaven  of^the  deok.    Around  the 
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_._ .  J  are  little  pigsty-lookinff  berths,  made  of  rongfh 
boards,  radely  naiied  up.  The  mattresses  are  laid 
upon  thorn,  one  above  another,  as  thick  as  the^can 
be  stowed,  and  admit  sleepers  on  each.  It  is  in- 
credible  how  many  people  may  be  thus  stowed 
away  around  the  ribbed  sides  of  a  thousand  ton 
•hip. 

Suppose  we  embark  at  Liverpool.  It  rains.  A 
number  of  emigrant  agents  send  down  the  luggage, 
all  manner  of  chests,  boxes,  kettles  and  trumpery, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  people  they  have  agreed 
to  transport  at  so  much  a  head.  All  are  turned  in 
together  into  a  place  which  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  nice,  airy,  commodious  cabin 
which  the  printed  bills  and  spoken  lies  of  the  said 
agents  had  led  the  people  to  expect.  Such  a  chaps 
no  world  was  ever  made  of.  But  there  is  no  use  or 
ehance  of  grumbling.  Leave  that  for  the  time 
when  your  stock  of  provisions,  promised  to  be  am- 
ple, grows  low.  Grab  your  own  now  if  you  can,  or 
•ee  It  hopelessly  buried  under  piles  of  heavy  and 
wet  boxes  which  come  later,  if  you  can't.  The 
stifled  air  of  the  crowded  hold  is  sickening  enough, 
but  you  are  there  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.  A 
hundred  more  are  in  the  same  misery,  and  withal, 
the  scene  is  so  ludicrous  that  human  nature  com- 
forts itself  and  becomes  funny.  The  agents  are 
sone,  the  captain  is  busy  and  cross,  the  mate  swears 
if  you  speak  to  him,  the  cook  is  unapproachable, 
half  the  provisions  you  engaged  to  have  brought 
on  board  for  you  did  not  arrive  in  season,  noth- 
ing is  according  to  agreement,  nobody  cares  a  pin 
for  you,  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  every  one 
else. ' 

Here  are  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Welsh,  Ger- 
mans, and  a  stray  Yankee  or  two,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  soon  they  harmonize.  The  goods 
and  chattels  are  overhauled  and  accommodatingly 
piled  and  lashed  to  the  stanchions  amidships,  as 
well  as  the  greenest  of  landsmen  know  how  to  obey 
a  swearing  '*  mate.'*  The  said  mate  and  a  couple 
of  hands  have  themselves  lashed  a  big  bin,  holding 
about  ten  tons  of  potatoes,  and  we  are  getting  to 
sea.  Hungry  pepple  must  eat,  and  around  a  smoky 
fire  on  deck  each  family  party  appears  with  sauce- 
pan, pot  or  skillet,  and  boils,  fries  or  bakes  ad  Iibi> 
tum  and  according  to  opportunity.  Burnt  or  raw  it 
goes  down  with  a  good  relish,  for  Neptune  has  not 
yef  asserted  his  rights.  After  supper  and  various 
devotional  exercises,  according  |o  the  various  faiths, 
as  the  motion  becomes  somewhat  alarming  to  weak 
stomachs,  there  is  a  general  turning  into  bed  of  wo- 
'men  and  children,  effected  by  means  of  dim  candles 
which  hardly  illuminate  (kr  enough  to  make  state- 
room doors  or  curtains  of  any  consequence.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  talk.  Some  are  jolly  and  some  are 
sad.  But  those  who  have  never  been  at  sea  before, 
who  are  the  great  majority,  are  quite  serious.  By 
about  midnight  there  is  enough  to  make  them  so. 
The  captain,  thinking  things  below  may  be  left  too 
loose  for  a  storm,  and  feeling  one  approaching,  has 
sent  down  the  mate  and  hands  to  lash  all  taut.  Of 
all  the  blasphemy  that  ever  broke  loose  from  Pan- 
demonium, this  of  the  mate  caps  the  climax.  He 
anathematizes  every  particular  box,  pot  and  kettle, 
for  he  has  come  rather  too  late,  and  things  get  loose 
fiwter  than  he  can  fasten  them. 

In  fact,  about  this  time  commences  a  regular  see- 
saw— you  go  up,  we  go  down.  The  whole  ridge 
of  boxes  and  chests  amidship  tumbles  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  visits  first  this  side  and  then  that.  All 
the  pots,  pans,  pails,  and  nameless  vessels,  no  mat- 
tar  how  indispensable,  which  the  careful  women  had 


stowed  away  under  their  beds,  begin  to  enter  into 
the  grand  melee,  and  go  rattling,  thundering  and 
yelling  across  the  ship,  like  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals.  The  very  devil  is  to  pay.  Every- 
thing is  upset  and  smashed.  Kegs,  boxes  and  bar- 
rels, filled  with  unmentionable  articles,  are  HI 
smashed  and  their  contents  spilled.  At  every  in- 
terval of  the  hoi^ble  clatter  may  be  heard  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  aforesaid  mate,  who,  at  last,  having  cursed 
and  not  lashed  all  and  several  of  the  movables, 
retreats  aloft  with  his  dim  lantern  and  leaves  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt* 

The  next  visitor  is  a  sea  to  the  amount  of  some 
few  hogsheads,  which  comes  pouring  down  the 
hatchway,  followed  soon  by  another  and  another, 
till  you  crawl  out  of  your  berth  at  the  peril  of  your 
head,  and,  if  you  can,  seize  your  most  valuable 
trunk  or  box,  and  put  that  into  it.  When  daylight 
comes,  things  are  pretty  much  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
The  storm  raging  and  you  wishing  yourself  back 
where  you  came  from.  But  in  this  dreary,  dirty, 
noisome  Babel  you  spend  a  good  month,  and  sear 
sickness  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  you  enjoy 
the  whole  time.  Surely  it  is,  unless  you  happen 
to  love  tobacco,  and  have  some.  Otherwise  you  are 
doomed  to  a  villany  of  odors  which  beggars  all  de- 
scription, among  which  the  fumes  of  dirty  old  pipes 
are  comparatively  like  the  zephyrs  of  Araby  the 
blest. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  who  had  comfortable 
homes  in  the  old  countries  seek  new  ones  in  ours 
through  the  steerages  of  our  packet  ships. 

From  the  Louiaville  Exunioar. 
DUELLING. 

Thb  death  of  George  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia, 
occasioned  deep  regret  among  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

We  knew  him  in  other  days.  He  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  His  mind  was  unusually  clear  and 
strong,  and,  had  no  adverse  circumstances  occurred, 
he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  society,  and  an 
honor  to  the  nation. 

But  it  was  in  private  life  he  charmed.  So  simple, 
so  kind,  so  true !  We  never  knew  a  more  generous 
man;  he  was  wholly  disinterested,  and  knew  how 
to  sacrifice  self  with  a  grace  which  won  him  the 
love  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  acquaintances. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted,  acting  upon  fiilse 
notions  of  honor,  to  peril  his  life  and  the  life  of  an- 
other. His  antagonist  fell.  From  that  hour  he 
was  an  altered  man ;  he  knew  no  peace ;  and  to 
drown  the  bitter  thought  that  he  was  a  murderar, 
he  sullied  his  soul  still  deeper  in  crime  by  drinking 
to  excess !  And  in  early  life  he  was  taken  from 
us,  a  debased  and  self-blighted  man  ! 

Yet  how  like  him  was  the  last  act  of  his  life. 
This  little  paragraph  below,  inserted  in  newspapeis 
without  comment,  and  glanced  at  by  the  reader, 
possibly  without  thought,  tells,  at  once,  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions,  and  his  own  estimation  of  the 
depth  of  his  crime. 

**  George  C.  Dromgoole,  in  his  will,  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  children  of  the  individual  who  fell 
by  his  hand  in  a  duel.'* 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  in  days  when  we  thought 
duelling  no  sin,  if  we  could  be  said  to  have  thought 
about  it  all,  to  meet  with  many,  to  know  well  some, 
who  had  killed  their  men.  We  never  knew  one 
who  lived  in  peace  after  the  murder ;  we  know  only 
two  who  survive,  and  they  are  sots. 

The  fiist  time  we  were  cidled  apoa  to  witasM  a 
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dild  WM  hi  Augnstft,  Creorgia,  in  1899.  We  were 
just  entering  manhood.  The  parties  were  from  onr 
natiye  state.  We  knew  them  both  weU.  They 
were  stationed  at  their  places,  and  at  the  word^e, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  a  man  of  promise  and  place, 
fell  dead.  We  saw  him — saw  his  brother  who  gazed 
wildly  into  his  pale  face,  jast  now  so  full  of  life — 
saw  mends  as  they  hurriedly  took  up  his  body,  and 
bore  him  onward  to  his  home.  Ana  we  saw  after- 
wards the  gray-haired  fitther,  as  he  bent  over  that 
body,  hot  tears  falling  down  his  cheeks,  fall  as  one 
stmck  with  the  palsy,  for  his  prop,  the  boy  of  his 
hopes,  was  taken  away,  and  were  was  no  longer 
happiness  for  him  on  earth ! 

But  the  snrviTor!  Business  relations  brought 
OS  together ;  we  were  his  attorney ;  and  we  had  to 
see  him  at  his  home,  and  our  house.  In  company, 
we  saw  no  change  in  him ;  he  was  light-hearted, 
almost  frolicksome  in  his  gayety.  He  never  spoke 
of  the  murder;  by  an  unuttered,but  well-understood 
compact,  (and  how  terribly  did  this  describe  the 
deed!)  none  ever  referred  to  it.  But  soon  we 
learned  that  he  never  slept  without  a  light  in  his 
room.  Soon  afler  we  found  that  he  was  fast  be- 
eoming  a  drunkard,  and  scarce  three  years  had 
passed  since  the  duel,  ere  he  was  stricken  down  in 
early  manhood,  and  laid  near  his  antagonist  in  the 
earth. 

But  his  death  t  We  were  present  at  it,  and  never 
may  we  witness  such  another  !  That  subject — so 
long  kept  sealed  up  by  himself— so  long  untouched 
by  family  or  frieno — the  murder  of  his  school  com- 
panion and  neighbor,  was  at  last  broken  by  himself. 
'*  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  he,  as  his  eyes  glared 
upon  us,  and  his  breathing  became  painful  from  its 
quick  and  audible  action.  We  knew  to  what  he 
referred,  and  endeavored  to  direct  his  thoughts  into 
other  channels.  In  vain.  **  I  could  not  help  it ; 
I  was  forced  into  it;  could  I  help  itt"  And  all 
this  was,  in  a  duelling  sense,  true.  He  had  every 
excuse  a  man  could  have  to  fight;  but  when  so 
assured,  he  exclaimed  wildly,  '*  It  will  not  do— I 
murdered  him — I  see  him  now — I  have  seen  him  as 
he  lay  dead  on  the  field,  ever  since  I  slew  him. 
My  God  I  My  God !"  And  muttering  these,  and 
like  sentences,  with  a  shriek  such  as  I  never  heard 
nortal  utter,  he  died ! 

Another  instance.  A  young  Scotchman  came  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  settled  there.  He  gave 
ofience  to  a  noted  duellist,  and  was  challenged ; 
fought,  and  killed  him.  He  removed  afterwards  to 
New  Means ;  was  engaged  in  successful  business, 
mad  was  regarded  the  merriest  fellow  about.  His 
intimate  friends  thought  the  murder  had  made  no 
impression  upon  him ;  not  one  of  his  relatives  be- 
lieved he  cared  anything  about  it. 

In  1834  or  '35,  he  was  en^ed  in  large  cotton 
■pecurations.  News  of  a  rise  in  price  reached  New 
(Means,  soon  after  he  had  shipped  a  large  number 
of  bales  to  New  York.  If  he  could  sell,  or  make 
•ome  particular  arrangement,  he  could  realize  a 
fortune.  But  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  New  York. 
He  jumped  on  board  a  steamer,  went  to  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  by  land  for 
Washington  city.  Over-excitement  brought  on 
fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop  in  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina. 

Full  fifteen  years,  or  more,  had  elapsed  since  he 
liad  killed  his  man.  For  the  first  time,  he  lay  on 
m  bed  of  sickness.  He  had  fever,  and  delirium  with 
it.  And  in  that  delirium,  with  terrible  anguish  and 
'  10  fury,  he  spoke  of  this  deed  of  death !  It 
those  of  vm  who  heard  him  shudder  as  we 
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listened  ?  Was  his  laughter  all  along  forced?  Had 
his  merriment  been  lip-deep ;  of  the  intellect,  ani 
not  of  the  heart  ?  He  grew  better,  and  his  physician 
thought  him  convalescent.  Now  and  then  he  would 
start  in  his  sleep,  exclaim,  **  Takd  him  ofiT  me ; 
donH  tie  his  dead  body  to  me ;"  but  the  fever  had 
abated,  and  we  all  thought  he  would  soon  be  well. 
He  did  grow  better,  but,  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  went  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  as  if  for  some  cloth- 
ing, stealthily  took  from  it  a  razor  and  drew  it 
rapidly  across  his  throat !  It  was  a  dreadful  gash 
that  he  made,  and  would  have  been  fatal  had  not 
one  who  was  near  struck  his  elbow,  as  he  was 
making  the  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Poor  man !  He  knew  and  had  known  no  peace, 
since  the  day  he  killed  his  opponent.  When  he 
thought  his  end  near,  he  made  the  confession. 
**  He  felt,"  he  said,  "  as  if  he  was  a  murderer, 
though  no  one  charged  him  with  the  crime." 

And  our  belief  is,  that  no  man  who  kills  another 
ever  feels  otherwise !  The  mark  of  Cain  is  upon 
him,  and  he  sees  it  if  no  other  eye  does. 


From  Chambers'  Jonnul. 
A   TRIF  ACROSS   THE  ISTHBfUS  OF  DARIEN. 

I  WAS  attached  to  a  ten-gun  brig,  on  the  West 
India  station,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Chagre 
with  despatches  for  Panama.  Chagre  was  a  mis- 
erable, dirty  village,  which,  however,  derived  soma 
importance  from  being  at  that  time  the  starting- 
place  from  the  Atlantic  to  Panama,  and  also  the 
port  at  which  specie  and  goods  from  Panama,  des- 
tined for  England,  via  the  West  Indies,  were  em- 
barked. 

The  despatches  with  which  we  were  charged 
were  not  only  important,  but  urgent ;  and  being  out 
of  the  regular  course  of  the  maU,  we  could  find  no 
courier  at  Chagre  to  convey  them  to  Panama ;  and 
as  I  had  a  great  desire  to  cross  the  isthmus,  I  vol- 
unteered my  services  as  courier,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  starting  on  the  following  morning.  Fortu- 
nately I  found  at  Chagre  a  merchant  who  was  also 
desirous  to  cross.  He  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  to  Panama  several  limes, 
and  spoke  the  **  Columbian  Spanish"  like  a  native. 

We  engaged  a  large  canoe,  the  afler-part  of 
which  was  covered  by  a  caravan-roof,  composed  of 
wicker-work  and  stout  grass-mats.  This  formed 
an  excellent  defence  from  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
heavy  dew  by  night ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mosquitoes,  which  invaded  our  snuggery  like  an 
army  of  trumpeters,  singing  in  our  ears,  and  sting- 
ing us  right  and  left,  we  should  have  been  com- 
fortable enough.  As  it  was,  we  smoked,  to  endeavor 
to  choke  them ;  and  by  laughing  at  our  troubles, 
we  made  them  lighter.  In  truth,  we  had  great 
need  of  all  our  philosophy,  for  the  current  ran  so 
strong,  that  the  four  stout  Indians  who  composed 
our  Iwat's  crew  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  paddle, 
and  pole  up  the  river  the  whole  distance  of  sixty 
miles  ;  consequently  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day  that  we  landed  to  refresh  ourselvee 
on  the  bank,  a  few  miles  below  the  point  where  the 
part  of  the  journey  by  water  terminates.  Thus  fei 
the  journey  had  been  exceedingly  monotonous  and 
tedious ;  the  only  amusement  being  an  occasional 
shot  either  at  birds— which,  if  they  fell,  were  lost 
in  the  woods,  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  to  the 
water's  edge— or  at  a  lazy  alligator  basking  in  the 
sun  on  a  bank  of  mud,  and  which,  if  the  ball  strait 
his  impervious  hide,  rolled  over  and  over  like  e 
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leg,  till  he  sank  beaealh  the  etream  and  diaap- 
peaied.  The  heat  by  day  wae  inteaae ;  for  although 
the  river  is  very  deep,  it  is  very  narrow,  and  so 
^oked  with  foliage  on  both  sides,  that  a  breath  of 
agitated  air  is  an  unknown  luxury.  Then,  although 
the  heights  were  cooler,  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
with  a  vacant  spot  to  take  exercise ;  and  it  may  be 
ioiagined  that  uiree  days  and  two  nights  of  such 
purgatory  was  irksome  in  the  extreme. 

The  spot  where  our  canoe  was  now  hauled  up 
on  the  muddy  bank  commanded  a  beautiful  view, 
considering  it  was  in  a  wfldemess,  and  flat.  On  the 
opposite  fflde  of  the  river  nature  had  formed  for 
herself  a  perfect  park ;  the  velvet  lawns  sloped  and 
undulated  as  if  they  had  been  laid  out  by  elaborate 
art,  whilst  the  majestic  trees,  centuries  old,  "  now 
singly  stood,  and  now  in  groups,"  and  it  only  re- 
quired a  stretch  of  fancy  to  picture  an  old  baronial 
hall  in  the  distance,  to  transport  one  in  imagination 
from  a  wilderness  where  possibly  the  foot  of  man 
had  never  trodden,'  to  a  country-seat  in  dear  old 
England ;  so  true  is  it  that  all  the  beautiful  designs 
of  art  may  be  traced  to  nature  for  their  model. 

It  was  during  our  rest  at  this  pkwe  that  I  nearly 
lost  '*  the  number  of  my  mess ',  the  Indians  were 
busied  making  a  fire  of  dried  sticks  to  roast  a  guana 
I  had  shot,  and  I  d^teimined  to  take  ftdvanta^e  of 
their  absence  from  the  canoe  to  make  my  toilette. 
I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  bathioe  my 
head  in  the  rapid  stream,  when  the  canoe  suddenly 
tilted  with  my  weight  upon  her  ff unwale,  and  losing 
my  equilibrium,  I  plunged  headlong  into  the  river. 
How  wonderful  is  the  flight  of  thought !  I  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  few  seconds  under  water, 
and  yet  in  that  brief  space  I  recollected,  not  only 
that  alligators  were  abundant,  but  that,  about  a 
fortnight  before,  a  brave  officer  had  lost  his  life  by 
falling  into  this  same  river,  and  getting,  as  was 
supposed,  into  a  strong  under-current,  was  hurried 
away  by  it,  and  unable  to  rise  to  the  surface.  What 
tn  age  it  seemed  before  I  shook  my  head  above  the 
water ;  and  when  I  did  so,  I  found  the  stream  had 
already  swept  me  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
canoe,  and  more  into  the  middle  of  the  current. 
"Courage!"  shouted  the  captain  of  the  boat's 
orew. 

"  Are  there  any  alligators!"  I  cried. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  he,  laughing  encouragingly ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  reached  the  bank,  and,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  threw  myself  on  a  bed  of  mud,  from 
which  I  emerged  darker  in  hue  than  our  sable 
boatmen. 

At  aboiit  nine  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Cru- 
ses, the  place  where  the  water-carriage  ceases ;  and 
proceeding  to  the  **  head  inn,"  I  pleased  myself 
with  visions  of  a  good  dinner,  and  a  refreshing 
nigbt*s  rest,  preparatory  to  the  ride  of  thirty  miles 
onward  to  Panama  on  the  day  following.  Alas,  that 
our  waking  visions  should  so  often  prove  no  less 
illusory  than  our  dreams  of  the  night  f 

The  head  inn  was  not  a  dwelling  for  either  feast- 
ing or  repose :  the  room  into  which  I  was  shown 
to  rest  for  the  night  was  furnished  with  two  grass 
hammocks,  suspended  from  the  raf\ers,  and  exactly 
resembled  a  lar^ e  net  made  from  the  tough,  varie- 
gated grasses  of  South  America,  the  meshes  being 
about  the  size,  and  the  network  about  the  strength 
and  substance,  of  an  ordinary  cabbase-net.  I 
•tietched  mjrself  in  one  of  these,  and  had  just 
hsgon  to  enter  the  realms  of  Somnus,  when  I  was 
ttartled  by  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  within  a 
yard  of  my  ear.  This  was  followed  by  another, 
and  another  crow,  and  anon  half  a  dozen  throats 
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ment.  The  noise  in  so  confined  a  place  was  aba»- 
lutdy  painCbl,  and  jumjaag  out  of  tne  hammooky  I 
discoTered  that  there  were  eight  fighting-eoeks, 
each  tied  by  the  leg,  in  the  four  comers,  aiu  in  the 
centre  of  the  four  sides  of  the  room.  We  eaonot 
aflbrd  to  be  very  particular  on  'board  ship  as  to 
noise,  and  by  long  habit,  we  sleep  through  the 
scrubbing  decks,  or  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  men 
immediately  overhead ;  indeed,  I  have  known  a  man 
sleep  undisturbed  by  a  salute  of  cannon  fired  on  the 
deck  above  him :  but  the  screaming  of  eight  fig^- 
in^-cocks,  with  the  accompaniment  of  flapping  of 
wmgs,  and  struggling  to  free  themselves,  was 
beyond  even  a  sulor's  powers  of  somnolency^  and 
I  rushed  into  the  open  air  in  despair. 

I  may  remark  that  the  love  of  cock-fighting 
amongst  the  Creole  Spaniards  amounts  to  a  passion. 
At  Santa  Martha,  and  Carthagena,  ana  other 
places,  I  have  seen  heavy  sums  change  hands  at 
cock-fights ;  and  judging  from  the  livinff  ornaments 
of  my  sleeping  apartment,  the  passion  mr  this  spe- 
cies of  amusement  must  haye  been  equally  stzong 
at  Cruses. 

As  soon  as  I  found  my  friend  the  merchant,  he 
very  kindly  acceded  to  my  desire  to  proceed  to 
Panama  that  night.  It  having  become  known  that 
we  intended  to  cross,  four  or  &ve  Spanish  travellers 
requested  to  join  us ;  and  aAer  some  delay  in  pro- 
curing mules  and  a  guide,  our  cayalcade  left  the 
head  mn,  and  took  the  road  to  Panama. 

It  was  a  lovely  night;  the  full  moon  literally 
flooded  the  landscape  with  her  splendor ;  but  after 
riding  about  a  mile  from  Cruses,  we  entered  upon 
the  actual  road,  and  there  the  trees,  and  banks,  and 
excavated  rocks  on  either  side  so  perfectly  excluded 
the  moon*s  rays,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
road,  which  was  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  never  hav- 
ing been  repaired  since  it  was  first  made  by  the 
Spaniards  some  fifty  years  before.  At  one  moment 
the  mule  was  stumbling  over  a  heap  of  stones, 
which  the  torrent  of  the  rainy  season  had  piled  to- 
gether; and  the  next,  he  plunged  into  the  hole 
from  which  they  had  been  dislc^ged.  Of  course 
our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  at  seven  o'cloek 
in  the  morning  we  were  still  ten  miles  from  Pans- 
ma,  having  b^n  eight  hours  travelling  the  twenty 
miles  from  Cruses. 

As  tne  road  up  to  this  time  had  been  almost  one 
continued  lane,  running  between  banks  more  or 
less  steep,  I  consider^  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger of  missing  the  party  if  I  dismounted  to  re- 
fresh myself,  by  bathing  my  iace  in  a  dear 
brook  which  rippled  across  the  road.  I  was 
rather  behind  the  rest,  and  my  stopping  was  not 
observed  by  any  one,  for  all  were  jaded  and 
silent  with  the  tedious  and  laborious  joumcY  of  the 
night.  Having  finished  my  ablutions,  I  nideav- 
ored  to  push  on  to  overtake  the  cavalcade ;  and  al- 
though I  could  not  see  any  of  them,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  simply  some  turn  of  the  road  which 
concealed  them  from  my  sight.  The  beast  I  rode, 
however,  was  either  knocked  up,  or  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  pace  faster  than  a  walk. 
In  vain  I  coaxed  or  flogged  him;  flagellation 
seemed  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  his  move- 
ments :  in  vain  I  struck  the  spun,  with  rowels  the 
size  of  penny-pieces,  into  his  ribs ;  I  might  as  weU 
have  spurred  a  rhinoceros,  for  out  of  a  delibenlD 
walk  he  would  not  move.  After  travelling  about  a 
mile  in  this  way,  I  came  to  a  large  open  plm 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  wood.  I  looked  in  au  #- 
rectionSf  but  could  discover  no  trace»  not  ere*  ika 
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piiAt  of  a  boof,  from  which  I  murht  judge  which 
way  my  companioiiB  had  gone.  But  as  the  sagaci- 
ty of  the  mule  is  by  some  wise  man  said  to  be 
eqaal  to  his  obstinacy,  I  threw  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  mine,  and  suiSered  him  to  **  go  his  own 
way;"  and  he,  crossing  the  plain  in  a  straight 
line,  enter^  the  wood.  At  first  the  trees  were  so 
thick,  and  the  branches  so  interwoven,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  force  a  passage ;  but  after  a  while  the 
wood  became  more  open ;  and  having  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  have  lost  all  chance  of  finding  the  way 
out  again,  the  mule  suddenly  stopped  on  the  brink 
of  a  very  extensive  marsh,  muddy  and  overgrown 
with  rushes.  The  spot  upon  which  he  stood  was 
clear,  and  the  grass  excellently  good,  to  judge  by 
the  avidity  with  which  my  quadruped  attacked  it. 
I  dismounted,  and  paused  for  some  time,  revolving 
in  my  mind  what  was  to  be  done.  I  was  hemmed 
in  by  the  wood,  except  where  it  was  bounded  by 
the  marsh,  and  to  return  to  the  forest  again,  would 
be  only  to  get  into  a  labyrinth  from  which  I  might 
never  be  able  to  extricate  myself.  Therefore  I  re- 
solved to  cross  the  marsh  if  possible,  and  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  saw  in  the  distance,  and 
from  the  summit  of  which  I  calculated  I  must  see 
the  city  of  Panama.  In  execution  of  this  uurpose,  I 
loosed  from  the  mule*s  neck  a  rope,  whicn  is  used 
as  a  tether  when  these  animals  halt  to  graze  on  a 
journey ;  and  fastening  one  end  of  it  to  his  neck, 
and  the  other  round  my  arm,  I  drove  him  into  the 
marsh,  which  no  efiTort  of  mine  could  make  him 
enter  whilst  I  remained  on  his  back.  The  first 
plunge  into  the  stagnant  morass  was  as  deep  as 
my  waist,  and  I  had  not  gone  twenty  yards,  when 
my  feet  became  so  fettered  by  the  rushes,  that  I 
lost  my  balance,  and  fell  at  full  length.  Before 
I  coum  recover  my  footing,  the  mule  had  turned 
to  the  place  we  had  left ;  and  being  a  large,  pow- 
erful brute,  he  dragged  me  after  nim  like  a  well 
hooked  salmon ;  and  in  his  final  bound  to  regain 
the  bank,  the  rope  broke,  and  he  trotted  out  of 
reach,  and  resumed  his  break&st,  casting  a  sly 
glance  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  hope  you  are 
refreshed  by  your  cold  bath." 

I  now  felt  in  a  perfect  dilemma  ;  for  the  valise 
containing  the  despatches  was  strapped  behind  the 
•addle,  and  all  my  efforts  to  catch  the  mule  were 
ineffectual.  Whenever  I  approached,  his  heels 
were  ready  to  launch  out ;  and  if  in  desperation  I 
rushed  at  him,  he  bounded  ofiT  with  inconceivable 
agility  and  force,  until  at  length  I  Was  fairly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  spreading  my  cloak  upon  the  grass, 
I  endeavored  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  realize 
if  possible  the  true  nature  of  my  position.  In  the 
course  of  my  experience  I  have  been  often  struck 
with  the  diflference  of  the  state  of  mind  under  the 

Oect  of  immediate  and  apparently  inevitable 
-,  and  when  the  prospect  of  death  is  not  so 
immediate  and  apparently  mevitable.  I  recollect, 
for  example,  being  once  wrecked ;  and  when,  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  vessel  struck,  she  began  to 
fill,  and  death  appeared  unavoidable — the  boats 
being  either  washect  away,  or  destroyed  by  the  fall- 
ing masts  ;  the  water  increasing  more  and  more  in 
the  hold ;  and  there  appearing  not  a  doubt  but  all 
hands  must  perish.  On  that  occasion  I  found  it 
impracticable  to  fix  my  mind  for  three  minutes  to- 
gether— my  imagination  was  so  busy  catching  at 
straws,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  my  thoughts 
and  meditate  soberly ;  but  now,  as  I  lay  on  the  grass  in 
the  wild  forest,  I  could  deliberately  plan,  reject,  and 
xe-plan,  with  the  thoughts  perfectly  under  control. 
Not  bat  the  possibility  of  death  crossed  my  mind ; 


for  the  want  of  rest  in  the  canoe,  the  tedious  joar- 
ney  of  the  night,  and  lack  of  any  refreshment  since 
the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  made  me  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  equal  to  crossing  the  marsh, 
cUmbing  the  distant  mountain,  and  then  walking 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  to  Panama  ;  if  even  1 
could  contemplate  the  idea  of  leaving  the  valiso 
containing  the  despatches,  on  the  chance  of  its 
being  recovered  afierwardis.  This,  however,  I 
felt  1  could  never  have  done.  We  admire  the 
heroism  of  the  soldier  who,  when  he  was  picked  op 
dead  upon  the  field,  was  found  to  have  the  colors 
he  had  borne  stuffed  into  his  bosom ;  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  sanae  spirit  is  very  general  amongst  men 
accustomed  to  military  life,  and  subjected  to  mil- 
itary discipline.  ^^L* esprit  de  corps^^  is  the  nil- 
in?  principle,  before  which  life  and  all  other  con- 
siderations become  secondary.  Hence  it  was  that 
I  felt  I  could  not  abandon  the  despatches  intrusted 
to  me,  whatever  else  I  might  do. 

I  suppose  I  had  lain  thus  for  half  an  hoar,  when 
I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie  by  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and  a  man's  voice  demandii^ 
who  I  was,  and  what  had  brought  me  there!  i 
started  to  my  feet,  and  before  me  sat,  on  a  stout 
Spanish  pony,  a  muleteer.  I  soon  made  him  under- 
stand my  position,  when,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  he  secured  my  mule,  shifted  my  saddle  on  to 
his  own  pony,  being,  as  he  politely  said,  the  more 
pleasant  animal  of  the  two  for  me  to  ride,  and 
mounting  the  mule  himself— which,  by  the  way, 
appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  difiference 
between  his  present  and  his  late  rider — ^he  led  the 
way  through  the  mazy  intricacies  of  the  wood,  and 
brought  me  out  on  the  Panama  road,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  leagues  from  the  city. 

The  honest  muleteer  explained  to  me,  as  we  rode 
along,  that  the  situation  in  which  he  had  found  me 
was  one  of  great  peril ;  for,  independently  of  there 
being  no  habitation  but  his  own,  which  was  several 
miles  distant,  near  to  the  wood,  he  said  I  might 
have  remained  in  the  forest  forever,  and  no  one 
would  ever  have  thought  of  seeking  for  me  there ; 
and  indeed  this  was  confirmed,  for  as  we  ap- 
proached the  city,  we  met  several  persons  on 
norseback,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  me ; 
but  they  declared  that  the^  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  wood,  for  fear  of  the  hanging 
snakes  with  which  it  was  said  to  be  infested.  My 
deliverer,  it  appeared,  was  a  breeder  of  mules; 
one  of  which  animals  having  strayed  the  night  be- 
fore, he  thought  it  was  just  possible  it  might  have 
entered  Uie  wood,  and  in  seeking  for  his  lost  n^uk 
he  fortunately  discovered  me.  * 

There  is  nothing  particularly  imposing  or  strik- 
ing in  the  appearance  of  Panama,  as  approached  b^ 
the  Cruses  road.  The  country  is  flat,  and  unculti- 
vated, and  the  city  resembles  most  other  cities  boilt 
by  the  Spaniards  in  those  countries — large,  heavy- 
looking  houses,  built  of  stone,  without  any  attempt 
at  architectural  ornament ;  but  there  is  an  espla- 
nade, upon  which  the  beautiful  brunettes  promenade, 
the  head  uncovered,  and  the  jetty  hair,  floating  in 
rich,  unconfined  luxuriance,  save  where  the  weaver 
prefers  the  braid ;  and  then  it  hangs  in  three  or 
more  pendants,  which  often  nearly  brush  the  tiny 
feet,  clothed  in  their  satin  shoes. 

Tlie  city  of  Panama  is  a  comparative  wreck  of 
what  it  must  once  have  been,  but  thennagnificent  bty 
is  alone  worth  travelling  across  the  isthmus  to  see. 
The  sea  almost  always  maintains  its  name  of  <*  Pa- 
cific," and  looks  like  a  gigantic  paiterre ;  whikt^ 
the  nunaioai  ialuuia  with  which  the  bay  isatuddad^ 
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leaemble  so  many  flower-beds — ever  blooming, 
ever  lovely.  I  will  not  take  the  reader  with  me  to 
visit  some  of  these  gems  of  the  ocean,  nor  will  I 
detain  him  to  inspect  with  me  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  cuTi(fUs  gold  chains  for  which  Panama  is 
celebrated,  and  many  other  curious  things  I  saw ; 
but  merely  add,  that  after  ten  days'  residence,  I 
left  the  city  at  peep  of  day,  and  the  following 
afternoon  was  on  board  my  ship,  having  bathed  in 
the  two  seas  within  forty-eight  hours. 


From  Cbamben'  JonnaL 
NATURAL  SANITARY  AGENCIES. 

At  this  period,  when  the  sanitary  question  is 
by  slow  degrees  assuming  the  station  of  importance 
to  which  it  has  a  just  title,  and  from  which  nothing 
but  the  most  obstinate  unbelief  has  kept  it  back, 
the  above  subject  claims  for  itself  no  small  degree 
of  interest.  The  truth,  impressed  by  man's  great 
preceptress  in  her  handiwork,  is,  that  all  organized 
material,  after  accomplishing  the  object  of  its 
eodstence,  and  perishing,  must  be  immediately 
removed,  or  so  disposed  of  as  to  render  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  its  putridity  innocuous  to  the 
surviving  races  of  animated  beings.  Such  is  the 
simple  truth,  to  which  only  man,  in  his  indolent 
indifference,  has  offered  so  long  and  so  stout  a  resists 
ance  ;  a  truth  which  nature  has  in  vain  endeavored, 
ftom  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  present  hour, 
by  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations,  to 
impress  upon  him.    It  is  the  design  of  the  present 

Saper  to  trace  the  methods  by  which  she  has  en- 
eavored  to  enforce  the  lesson. 
There  are  two  classes  of  agencies  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  removing  effete  material.  The  first  is 
a  corps  of  natural  scavengers ;  and  a  very  efficient 
body  it  constitutes ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  chemical 
affinities  of  bodies  are  called  into  operation,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  atmosphere.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  zoological  scavengers  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  a  subject  of  familiar  remark,  that 
rarely,  if  ever — the  shrew-mouse  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  exception — do  we  meet  with  the  dead  carcass 
of  a  wild  animal.  Animals  are  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  instinct  upon  the  approach  of  dissolution, 
which,  thus  regarded,  has  an  especial  interest. 
Into  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  or  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  into  some  artificial 
retreat,  far  shut  out  from  the  busy  world,  the  dying 
brute  retires,  and  there  breathes  its  last  in  solitude. 
Here  the  tissues  which  composed  its  body  can  rot, 
and  putrefy,  and  become  gaseous,  and  liquid,  with 
injury  to  none,  until,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
time  and  weather,  nothing  remains  but  a  mass  of 
inodorous  bones,  which  are  soon  themselves  to 
crumble,  and  to  form  a  portion  of  the  soil  upon 
which  they  rest.  The  large  heaps  of  animal  re- 
mains often  found  in  caverns  have  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  their  origin  in  the  impulse  of  conceal- 
ment antecedent  to  death.  Where  this  law  fails  to 
act,  it  gives  place  to  another,  and  a  more  rapidly 
efllbetive  one ;  or  there  may  often  be  a  combination 
of  the  two,  the  destruction  of  the  elements  being 
united  to  the  labors  of  the  true  natural  scavengers. 
These  are  the  carrion-feeders. 

The  Vidturida,  among  birds,  have  long  enjoyed 
ft  high  celebrity  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
they  apply  themselves  to  this  important  task.  Unless 
pressed  by  hnnger,  the  vulture  is  stated  by  some 
naturalists  to  refuse  to  partake  of  untainted  food  ; 
but  when  the  putrefactive  process  has  once  com- 
d,  it  flies  upon  it  with  the  atrooit  avidity,  and 


gorges  itself  almost  to  suffiwation.  The  assistanoe 
of  these  birds  in  the  removal  of  noxious  matter  very 
naturally  increases  in  importance  with  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  which  they  abound.  The  vulture,  and 
its  kin,  would  be  in  imminent  risk  of  entire  starva- 
tion in  the  gelid  north,  while  almost  daily  dainties 
lie  ready  for  them  in  the  southern  regions.  Mr. 
Swainson  writes  of  them,  that  they  are  '*  the  great 
scavengers  of  nature  in  hot  latitudes,  where  putre- 
faction is  rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health ;  and 
the  disposition  of  numbers  is  regulated  by  an  AU- 
wise  Creator  according  to  their  needfulness.  They 
are  sparingly  scattered  in  Europe ;  in  Egypt  they 
ate  more  numerous ;  but  in  tropical  America, 
although  the  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are 
much  more  plentiful."  Travellers  have  on  many 
occasions  commemorated  the  activity  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  birds  in  Egypt,  more  particularly  in 
the  large  cities  of  that  country,  where  they  remove 
decomposing  material  of  every  sort,  the  carcasses  of 
animals,  and  the  debris  of  all  kinds  which  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  stupid  confidence  in  their  filUi- 
consuming  allies,  cast  forth  into  their  streets.  They 
have  even  come  under  the  protection  of  the  legia- 
lature,  and  laws  are  in  force  at  the  present  hour 
which  impose  penalties  upon  any  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  molesting  or  destroying  the  regular  filth- 
contractors  of  the  East.  These  birds,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  mare  efiectually  to  the  task  which  nature 
has  appointed  for  them,  possess  an  astonisliing  fac- 
ulty of  receiving  and  conveying  to  one  another  the 
tidings  of  a  far-off  feast.  Mr.  i)arwin  believes  that 
their  rapid  congregation  around  their  prey  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  possession  of  the  senses  both 
of  sight  and  of  smell  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
All  naturalists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  question, 
but  none  deny  that  it  is  little  less  than  miraculous 
to  observe  the  apparently  instantaneous  communica- 
tion of  the  intelligence  to  the  scattered  members  of 
this  carrion  family.  Condors  and  vultures  before 
altogether  invisible  seem  to  pounce  down  almost 
by  magic  upon  their  banquet.  Mr.  Darwin  conjec- 
tures, and  the  solution  appears  simple  and  natural, 
that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  high-soaring  hab- 
its ;  that  thus  out  of  the  field  of  vision  ordinarily 
swept  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  when  walking  or 
on  horseback,  aloft  in  the  air  the  vulture  may  be 
floating,  looking  down  with  keen  interest  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  and  instantly  dropping  upon  its  quarry 
when  it  is  perceived.  This  rapid  stoop,  he  adds, 
is  the  signal  to  the  rest,  which  then  hasten  to  the 
field  from  the  remotest  points  of  the  horizon .  When 
engaged  actually  upon  the  work,  the  vulture  exe- 
cutes it  in  a  very  workmanlike  style,  not  leaving 
the  carcass  for  some  days  together,  until  it  is  com- 
pletely stripped  of  its  integuments,  and  nothing  left 
but  the  skeleton  with  its  connecting  ligaments.  On 
the  plains  of  Africa,  where  the  huge  carcasses  of 
the  giant  herbivora  would  lie  to  poison  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  to  an  enormous  extent,  the 
scavenger  is  an  immense  bird  of  the  vulture  family, 
known  as  the  sociable  vuhure^  whose  ferocity,  activ- 
ity, and  appetite  are  commensurate  with  the  ardn- 
ousness  of  the  labor  which  devolves  upon  it.  Le 
Vaillant,  the  celebrated  French  traveller  and  nato- 
ralist,  writes  that  he  found  upwards  of  six  pounds 
of  the  flesh  of  a  hippopotamous  in  the  stomach  of 
one,  which,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  he 
succeeded  in  killing. 

That  which  the  winged  scavengers  leave  nncoo- 
sumed)  falls  commonly  to  the  share  of  the  four- 
footed  ones — the  jackal  and  the  wild  dog.  From 
time  immemorial,  these  loathsome  creatureo^^have 
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been  Tegarded  by  the  eastern  nations,  who  neglect- 
ed the  lesson  their  example  inculcated,  as  the  ben- 
efactors of  their  communities.  Mr.  Bell,  in  the 
"History  of  British  Quadrupeds,"  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  wild  or  half-wild  dogs  were  the 
common  scavengers  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites — 
an  office  which  their  successors  still  hold  among 
the  cities  of,  the  east.  **  Him  that  dieth  in  the 
fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat,*'  but  '*  him  that 
dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,"  was  the  awful 
curse  which  hung  over  some  of  the  royal  bouses  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  it  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
of  the  respective  functions  of  these  two  classes  of 
laborers.  Nor  less  efficient  is  the  shrieking  jackai. 
It  follows  in  the  rear  of  the  weary  caravan,  being 
certain  of  success  when  thirst,  weariness,  and  dis- 
ease have  begun  their  work  among  the  travellers. 

The  ^waters  of  the  ocean,  just  as  the  wide  extent 
of  the  air  and  earth,  must  likewise  be  preserved 
from  contamination.  A  striking  provision  exists  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  for  this  end ;  it 
is  the  luminosity  of  dead  fish.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  putrefaction ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  dead  fish  is  only  luminous  until  the  pu- 
trefactive process  commences,  when  the  light  dis- 
appears, it  would  seem  probable  that,  very  short- 
ly after  death,  the  gas  known  as  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  was  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  fish ;  but  when,  as  a  further  step  in  decom- 
position, ammonia  is  evolved,  the  latter  substance 
combines  with  the  luminous  gas,  and  the  phospho- 
rescence ceases.  This  appears  to  us  the  simplest 
solution  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  perplexed 
many  philosophers.  The  light  is  the  guide  to  the 
prey  so  long  as  it  is  most  proper  for  consumption ; 
after  that  it  disappears.  The  scavengers  of  the 
great  deep  are  its  multitudinous  inhabitants,  which, 
mm  the  voracious  shark  and  his  relatives  down- 
wards, to  the  smallest  thing  which  traverses  the 
waves,  are  all  banded  together  in  this  common 
canse. 

Nature  has,  however,  an  agent  at  hand,  before 
which  these  sink  into  a  comparative  unimportance ; 
it  is  the  race  of  insects.  JGvery  one  is  familiar 
with  the  startling  observation  of  Linnaeus,  that 
three  flies  (Musca  vomitaria)  would  devour  a  dead 
horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion !  It  is  not  beyond 
the  truth.  The  whole  tribe  of  flesh  flies,  from 
which  our  feelings  turn  with  disgust,  are,  neverthe- 
less, among  the  most  eminent  ^nefactors  of  man- 
kind, more  serviceable  far  than  the  gaudy  flutterer 
or  tinctured  butterfly  in  whose  behalf  our  admira- 
tion is  more  generally  and  naturally  enlisted. 
Wilcke,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  states,  that  so  great 
is  the  productive  capacity  of  a  single  species,  that 
each  insect  can  commit  more  ravages  than  could  an 
elephant.  A  single  female  of  the  fly  called  the 
Sarcophaga  camaria  will  give  birth  to' about  twenty 
thousand  young ;  and  others  are  not  wanting,  the 
green  flesh-fly  particularly,  to  add  their  thousands 
in  countless  numbers  to  the  mass  of  laborers.  To 
these  busy  myriads  is  the  work  committed.  In  a 
few  days  the  larvae  of  the  flesh-fly  attain  their  full 
growth,  and  before  this  time  it  has  been  proved,  by 
weighing  them,  that  they  will  devour  so  much 
fooa,  and  grow  so  rapidly  in  twenty-four  hours,  as 
to  increase  their  weight  nearly  two  hundredfold  ! 
Thus  an  approximative  estimate  can  be  conceived 
of  their  value  as  sanitary  agents.  The  carrion 
beetles  rank  next  in  consequence,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  flies  in  the  consumption  of  the  remain- 
der. The.  great  rove  beetle  does  an  incredible 
aoMODt  of  work  in  this  way,  and  •will  oommit  rav- 


ages npon  meat  left  within  its  reach,  which  are  not 
likely  to  pass  from  the  memory  of  the  housekeeper. 
Kirby  and  Spenoe  inform  us  that  there  is  a  small 
cockroach  which  gets  into  the  hut  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Laplander,  and  will  in  one  day  Annihilate  all 
his  stock  of  dried  fish.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
many  kinds  of  perishable  animal  matter  have  a  pe- 
culiar insect  appropriated  to  them.  Each  to  its 
own — a  law  which  has  a  broader  range  in  nature 
than  that  under  which  it  is  here  contemplated — 
seems  to  be  the  commission  by  which  these  winged 
powers  go  forth  to  their  labor.  Next  to  these  come 
the  termites,  the  ant  tribe;  and  their  importance 
swells  with  the  fervid  nature  of  the  climate.  In 
tropical  countries  they  almost  supersede  the  other 
creatures  in  the  work  of  destruction :  they  are  con- 
sequently of  a  large  size,  are  produced  in  vast  mul- 
titudes, and  possess  a  prodigious  voracity.  They 
will  attack,  in  whole  armies,  the  dead  body  of  an 
animal,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
will  denude  it  of  every  particle  of  muscular  and 
adipose  material,  leaving  behind  only  the  ligaments 
and  bones.  There  is  in  these  labors  an  amusing 
succession  of  workmep,  which  is  exceedingly  cari- 
ous. First  come  the  skin-removers,  then  the  sar- 
cophagous insects,  then  the  carrion  beetles  and 
ants,  and  these  are  followed  finally  by  the  smaller 
carrion  insects — the  corynates  and  nitidula;  when 
they  have  left  off  work,  nothing  remains  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere.  The  trogidiB  consume  the  carti- 
lage. They  were  found  by  Ballas  removing  the  last 
perishable  substance  from  the  dry  carcass  on  the 
skeletons  of  animals  which  had  perished  in  the  arid 
deserts  of  Tartary.  The  desert,  indeed,  with  its 
heaps  of  bones  of  men  and  animals  bleaching  in  a 
burning  sun,  while  it  is  a  melancholy  scene,  yet 
exhibits  to  us,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  wonderful 
efficiency  of  the  instruments  which  are  in  the  bands 
of  the  Creator  for  the  expurgation  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  creation.  *'  The  shard-borne  beetle, 
with  its  drowsy  hum,"  is  the  type  of  another  class 
of  insects  which  consume  these  excrementitioua 
materials  that  might  otherwise  contaminate  the  air. 
In  a  moment  a  thousand  shining  insects  will  be  seen 
busily  devouring  such  matters,  and  depositing  eggs 
for  the  future  production  of  larvae  which  are  like- 
wise to  feed  upon  them. 

The  strangest  feature  of  our  subject  remains  be- 
hind. It  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  who  peruse 
this  paper,  to  be  informed  that  there  are  natural 
grave-diggers — creatures  which  perform  this  re- 
markable office  in  obedience  to  a  wonderful  instinct 
which  animates  them.  There  are  fe^  of  the  mar- 
vels of  nature  that  come  upon  us  so  unexpectedly 
as  this.  There  are  some  tribes  of  beetles  (the  iV«- 
crovhori,  or  burying  beetles)  which  perform  this 
task,  the  most  familiar  example  of  which  is  the  iST. 
Vespiilo,  Two  or  more  commonly  engage  in  the 
work.  They  select  a  proper  spot  for  the  sepulture 
of  the  body,  generally  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
The  cavity  is  then  dug,  and  the  dead  animal  is,  by 
dint  of  unwearied  labor,  laid  in  its  tomb,  and  cov- 
ered with  soil;  the  beetles  previously  depositiog 
their  ova  in  the  carcass.  But  the  experiments  of 
Gladitscb,  who  seems  first  to  have  commemorated 
them,  are  so  enchanting,  and  exhibit  the  insects  to 
us  in  such  an  amusing  light,  that  we  make  no  apol- 
ogy for  quoting  the  results  from  a  popular  work  on 
entomology,  in  which  they  are  translated.  His  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  by  the  discovery,  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  moles  which  he  had  observed  lying 
in  the  garden  beds  disappeared  in  a  very  mysteit- 
008  and  unaooonntable  manner.    He  determined  jp 
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waieh  the  corpse-stealers,  and  he  found  they  were 
none  other  than  the  barying  beetles  we  have  men- 
tioned. Having  obtained  foar  of  them,  he  pat 
some  earth  in  ^  box,  and  covering  it  with  a  hand- 
glass, he  laid  two  dead  frogs  upon  it,  and  left  the 
mdustriouB  beetles  to  their  task.  Two  out  of  the 
four  set  themselves  to  the  interment  of  one  of  the 
frogs,  while  the  others  occupied  themselves,  under- 
taker-like, with  first  running  round  and  round  the 
dead  body  of  the  other,  as  it  to  ?et  correct  ideas  of 
its  dimensions.  In  the  space  of  twelve  hours  one 
Irofi;  had  altogether  disappeared,  and  the  soil  was 
laid  smoothly  over  him.  A  linnet  was  then  laid 
upon  the  earth,  and  this  was  a  severer  duty  by  far ; 
only  two  undertook  it,  a  male  and  a  female.  Afler 
a  little  time,  they  quarrelled  over  their  work,  and 
the  male  drove  the  female  away,  and  set  to  by  him- 
self. For  five  long  hours  the  poor  laborer  contin- 
ued his  operations,  digging  a  cavity  close  to  the 
body  of  the  bird.  He  then  got  out  of  it,  and  for  a 
whole  hour  lay  down  by  the  bird,  as  if  to  rest.  In 
a  little  time  afterwards  the  linnet  was  dragged  into 
the  grave,  and  its  body,  which  would  only  lie  half 
in,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  somewhat  like 
a  newly-made  grave.  In  short,  at  the  end  of  fifty 
days,  the  four  beetles  succeeded  in  burying  twelve 
carcasses ;  of  these,  foar  were  frogs,  three  birds, 
two  fish,  one  mole,  two  grasshoppers,  and  part  of 
the  entrails  of  a  fish,  and  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox. 

The  debris  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  is  often 
as  pestiferous,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  must  likewise  be  removed ;  and  this 
is  the  appointed  task  of  insects.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  agents  should  exist  in  greatest 
vigor  where  the  circumstance  of  climate  produces 
most  work ;  and  this  iff  what  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
No  sooner  does  a  giant  tree  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  than  it  is  at  once  the  object  of  attack  to 
myriads  of  insects.  Ants,  and  the  boring-beetles, 
begin  the  work,  and  are  rapidly  assisted  from  other 
quarters,  until  the  mighty  mass  is  red  need  to  a 
amall  heap  of  crumbling  material,  whose  final  de- 
struction IS  accomplished  by  rain  and  weather. 
Travellers  inform  us  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  whole  vUIages  which  have  been  deserted 
by  their  inhabitants,  having  been  almost  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  sole  instramental- 
ity  of  these  insects,  nothing  remaining  of  the  tene- 
ments which  once  formed  the  village.  In  two  or 
three  years'  time  there  will  be  a  thick  wood  grown 
up  in  its  place ;  nor  will  a  vestige  of  any  structure, 
unless  of  stone^  remain  to  indicate  its  former  posi- 
tion. While,  then,  we  can  sympathize  with  the 
dolorous  tales  we  hear  about  the  destructive  efiects 
of  the  boring  insects  of  the  tropics,  we  should  not 
forget  that  these  are  only  minor  evils  compared  with 
what  would  result  were  no  such  agency  in  operation. 

Though  the  remainder  of  our  subject  deserves  a 
better  place  than  the  end  of  a  paper,  it  must  be  in- 
troduced here.  The  atmosphere  being  the  hourly 
recipient  of  impurities  of  every  kind,  from  a  thou- 
aana  ceaseless  sources,  it  is  necessary  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  its  too  great  con- 
tamination :  and  such  means  exist.  From  the  ac- 
cumulated population  of  our  great  cities,  from  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  furnaces,  from  the  vast 
masses  of  rotting,  putrefying  material  our  wasteful 
negligence  allows  to  collect,  and  from  innumerable 
other  sources,  there  is  a  mass  of  noxious  matter 
oast  into  the  air  which  it  is  completely  staggering 
to  think  of.  This  has  all  to  be  aisposed  of,  to  be 
rendered  innocuous,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  earth 
again.    The  principal  impurities  to  be  dealt  with 


are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  carbona- 
ceous particles,  and  a  medley  of  substances  known 
as  organic  matters.  Atmospheric  oxygen  ia  the 
grand  remedy  for  most  of  them.  This  wonderful 
gas,  possessed  of  a  range  of  affinities  equalled  by 
few  other  chemical  elements,  attacks  such  impuri- 
ties, and  shortly  reduces  them  to  the  not  only 
innoxious,  but  directly  beneficial  compounds — 
ammonia  and  water.  The  decomposition  is  strange- 
ly progressive :  it  proceeds  from  complex  to  simpler 
combinations,  until  the  simplest  has  been  attained, 
and  at  this  point  it  ceases  altogether.  To  rain  and 
wind  is  assigned  the  task  of  disposing  of  the  heavier 
particles,  such  as  soot,  and  some  of  the  minute 
molecules  of  animal  matter  above  alluded  to.  Am- 
monia, the  product  of  putrefaction,  is  also  brought 
down  by  rain,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Lastly,  upon  the  entire  vegetable 
world  itself  is  devolved  the  greatest  of  all  nature's 
sanitary  operations — ^the  restitution  of  the  oxygen 
to  the  atmosphere  by  the  deoxidation  of  its  car- 
bonic acid. 

Such  is  the  impressive  lesson  before  us ;  and 
such  are  some  of  the  illustrations  which  enforce  it. 
Nature  has  appeared  to  us  as  an  instructresa 
teaching  by  example :  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  wields  the  rod  as  well.  Man  may  despise  her 
instruction ;  but  he  pys  the  penalty  in  a  retribu- 
tive entailment  of  disease  and  suffering. 


From  Cbamben'  Jonroal. 
THE  POOR  RELATIONS  OP  KINGS. 

One  morning  during  the  last  severe  winter  in 
Paris,  a  bier,  on  which  was  laid  a  wretched  cofiin, 
emerged  from  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau,  followed  by  two  assistants,  and 
a  female,  whose  sole  protection  against  the  heavy 
snow  that  fell  was  a  woollen  shawl,  partially  con- 
cealing features  once  beautiful,  though  now  changed 
by  su&ring  and  privation,  yet  stiU  beaming  with 
resi^ation. 

The  young  man  whose  remains  were  thus  borne 
to  the  common  cemetery  was  one  whose  forefathers 
slept  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis,  and  who,  by  birth, 
was  entitled  to  wear  the  arms  of  the  Bourbon  fami- 
ly. In  speaking  of  Henry  H.,  or  any  other  of  the 
kings  of  France,  there  was  no  fiction  in  this*  unfor- 
tunate being,  while  living,  calling  them  *'  my  an- 
cestors.'* According  to  the  etiquette  of  courts,  he 
had  a  right  to  be  called  by  the  king,  "  my  cousin ;" 
and  equally  so,  by  right  of  consanguinity,  by  the 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  and  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria. 

Charles  de  Yalois  de  St.  Remy  was,  however, 
but  a  poor  journeyman  book-binder,  employed  by 
one  of  the  many  of  that  trade  who  struggle  for  an 
existence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College  of 
France.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  his  aunt. 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  he  scarcely  earned  enough 
to  subsist  on.  Like  many  others,  when  placed  in 
situations  little  in  accordance  with  their  birth,  Charles 
de  Yalois  had  acquired  notions  respecting  the  great- 
ness of  his  ancestors  which  unfitted  him  for  steadily 
pursuing  his  avocations.  Devoid  of  that  energy 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  self-advancement,  he  womd 
remain  for  hours  pondering  on  his  ignoble  fate. 
^*  One  path  lies  open  to  me !''  he  would  sometimes 
exclaim ;  *'  I  shall  become  a  soldier,  and  fiice  the 
enemies  of  France !"  In  these  reveries  he  was  no 
longer  the  humble  artisan,  but  in  imagination  one 
of  the  noble  of  his  race,  regaining  all  the  territory 
his  ancestors  had  lost.    To  put  these  dreaoos  into 
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exeetttiou,  bowerer,  one  thing  was  wanting— Charles 
de  Valois  had  not  the  heart  of  a  Bothw^. 

Henry  n.,  of  whom  he  was  a  lineal  deeoendaot, 
had  &  0OQ,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  laroe  territories 
— -iiie  most  considerable  being  that  of  St.  Remy ; 
but  his  descendants  gradually  decreased  in  power 
and  wealth,  and  at  length  they  sunk  into  such  ob- 
■cority,  that  their  existence  was  almost  doubted. 
A  ray  of  sunshine  would  at  times  gleam  on  some 
member  of  their  family,  but,  as  if  a  fatality  hung 
orer  their  race,  it  was  succeeded  by  darker  shadf 

OW8. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  the  Marchioness 
Boulanvilliers,  wife  of  the  Frevot  of  Merchants,  one 
day  passing  between  Rheims  and  Fontette,  re7 
marked  a  little  girl  by  the  road-side  tending  a  cow, 
and,  pleased  with  the  pretty  countenance  and  figure 
of  the  child,  called  her  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  offered  her  a  piece  of  money.  The  young  Jeanne 
de  Valois  spurned  the  proffered  com  with  the  pride 
of  a  Spanish  hidalgo ;  and  erecting  her  little  person, 
•he  recounted  to  the  marchioness  her  full  genealogy 
— ^e  only  thinff,  besides  her  paternoster,  she  had 
eTer  learned.  On  being  questioned,  she  gave  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  truth  of  what  she  stated ;  and 
her  listener,  estimating  nothing  more  than  high 
birth,  though  she  herself  was  but  the  daughter  of 
a  rerenue  officer,  made  the  little  cowherd  get  into 
the  carriage,  which  roiled  off  to  Paris. 

Afler  having  had  her  educated  by  the  first  masters, 
her  protectress  introduced  her  to  the  fashionable 
world,  and  even  at  court,  whore  she  was  looked  on 
as  a  sort  of  curiosity.  She  was  pensioned  by  the 
king,  and  afterwards  married  the  Count  de  la  Motte. 
The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  took  her  into  favor, 
and  employed  her  near  her  person ;  but  she  repaid 
the  royal  kindness  by  the  deepest  ingratitude.  By 
forging  her  majesty's  signature,  she  procured  large 
sums  of  money ;  and  by  the  same  means  prevailed 
on  Cardinal  Rohan  (who  was  at  the  time  in  disgrace 
at  court,  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  regaining 
favor)  to  purchase  a  necklace,  as  if  for  the  queen, 
worth  nearly  two  million  francs,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  countess  alleged  that  her  majesty 
would  ^ive  a  note  in  her  own  handwriting,  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  private  purse.  The  necklace 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  countess,  who  im- 
mediately sent  her  husband  to  London  with  it.  But 
the  period  for  payment  being  allowed  to  pass,  the 
jeweller  made  his  complaint  to  the  queen :  Cardinal 
Rohan,  and  many  others  arrested  on  suspicion,  were 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  but  were  ultimately  re- 
leased on  the  real  culprit  being  discovered.  The 
countess  was  publicly  whipped,  and  branded  on  the 
shoulders ;  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  was 
recorded  against  her;  but  ailer  ten  months' -con- 
finement, she  effected  her  escape,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1791. 

Residing  at  Tropes,  in  Champagne,  was  an  uncle 
of  Jeanne  de  Valois,  and  looked  on  as  the  head  of 
her  branch  of  the  &mily.  In  a  thoroughfare  of  that 
town  might  be  heard,  from  morning  until  night,  the 
noise  of  his  hammer,  accompanied  by  merry  songs, 
issuing  from  a  frail  wooden  edifice,  erected  against 
the  walls  of  the  bishop's  garden,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cathedral  clock.  Though  aware  of 
his  genealogy,  learned  from  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  in  1759,  it  had  inspired 
him  neither  with  pride  nor  regret— tlooking  on  hu- 
nian  grandeur,  as  he  did,  with  the  most  philosophic 
indifi^rence.  Having  never  bestowed  a  thought 
on  claiming  the  rights  of  his  birth,  he  worked,  slept, 
and  sang,  and  appeared  so  really  contented  and- 
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happy,  that  one  would  have  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  old  adage,  '*  that  the  king 
was  not  his  cousin.*'  This  gayety  was  not  without 
merit,  if  it  is  recollected  that  Henry  de  Valois, 
issuing  from  the  reigning  family  of  f^rance,  was  a 
cobbler. 

In  1778,  while  the  countess  was  in  favor  at  court, 
a  detachment  of  the  guards,  after  accompanying 
the  queen  to  Chateau  Vilain,  received  directions  to 
return  through  Troyes,  and  pay  their  respects  to  the 
illustrious  artisan,  who  had  been  sdready  spoken  of 
at  Versailles  as  one  of  the  remaining  representatives 
of  the  branch  of  Francis  I.,  along  with  the  little 
cowherd  of  Fontette.  As  the  guards  approached 
the  shed,  over  which  a  board  was  fixed,  with  a  boot 
painted  in  black,  and  the  words,  '*  Henriy  reparateur 
de  la  chaussurehumaine!"  ('*  Henry,  shoe-mendei 
to  the  human  race!")  they  heard  a  manly  voice 
singing  a  provincial  ditty,  while  a  hammer  beat  time 
to  the  measure.  The  soldiers,  dressed  in  splendid 
uniform,  advanced  respectfully,  their  hats  off,  pre- 
ceded by  their  lieutenant,  the  Marquis  de  Nantouil- 
let.  The  cobbler,  little  accustomed  to  such  visitoxs, 
regarded  them  with  surprise ;  but  his  looks  being 
mechanically  directed  to  the  officer's  feet,  and  per- 
ceiving his  splendid  boots,  laced  with  brilliants,  he 
remarked — "  You  are  in  error,  monsieur ;  I  mend 
only  shoes.  Ask  for  Cbristophe,  the  first  street  on 
the  right." 

The  marquis,  with  many  forced  compliments, 
having  explained  the  cause  of  his  presence,  the 
cobbler,  lining  his  cotton  cap  from  his  head,  cleared 
a  cumbix>us  bench  of  three  or  four  pair  of  old  boots, 
and  made  a  sign  to  the  officer  to  be  seated ;  the 
other  soldiers,  not  being  able  to  find  room,  had  the 
felicity  of  contemplating  his  august  visage  through 
some  tattered  sheets  of  paper,  substituted  in  the  win- 
dow for  glass. 

"The  king  has  learned,  monsieur,"  said  the 
marquis,  as  he  accepted  the  seat,  '*  that  you  are  in 
a  position  little  beseeming  your  illustrious  origin, 
and  his  wish  is  to  change  this  state  of  thpigs. 
Your  niece  is  already  a  convincing  proof  of  Uie 
royal  solicitude." 

"  And  I  have  many  doubts,"  replied  the  old  cob- 
bler, *'  whether  this  royal  solicitude  will  much  ben- 
efit the  girl.  As  for  me,  monsieur,  I  am  aware  that 
if  Henry  H.  had  wished,  he  could  have  converted 
this  bench  that  I  sit  on  into  a  throne,  this  hammer 
into  a  sceptre,  and  that  instead  of  this  cotton  cap,  I 
might  wear  a  brilliant  head-gear  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, though  much  more  weighty." 

The  marquis  was  somewhat  startled  at  this  liberty 
of  language,  but  concealing  his  astonishment  under 
a  courtly  smOe,  the  cobbler  continued — "  Eh,  well, 
monsieur,  I  have  no  regret  at  seeing  our  cousin  of 
Bourbon  arrive  at  the  crown  of  franco.  Think 
you  that  I  envy  Louis  XV.  ?  Not  I.  I  am  my 
own  master ;  no  person  has  an  interest  in  deceivinff 
me ;  all  the  world  are  contented  with  me,  and  I 
with  them.  Can  the  king  say  so  muchi  This  re- 
minds me  that  my  work  pressee— will  you  permit 
me?"  And  the  old  man,  who  seemed  to  take  de- 
light in  treating  without  ceremony  the  king  of 
franco  and  his  envoy,  busily  resunied  his  employ- 
ment. 

"  Yon  had  better  reflect,"  remarked  the  officer. 

"  I  have  no  need  of  reflection ;  I  require  nothing." 

"  But  you  have  children,  monsieur ;  accept  for 
them  what  you  refuse  for  yourself,  and  allow  you 
sons  to  fill  that  rank  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

The  old  man  scratched  his  ear,  as  if  undecided 
how  to  act ;  at  length,  pulling  his  cap  over  his  gray 
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locks,  he  replied,  "  It  is  my  frank  opinion,  monsienr, 
that  the  hoys  will  not  reflect  very  much  honor  on 
the  family;  but  that  is  their  aflair;  so,  in  their 
name,  I  shall  accept  the  king^s  generosity.  The 
old  proverb  says  that  *  it  is  needless  to  upset  good 
•ance  with  the  foot.*  But  perhaps  you  could  not 
guess  what  are  my  thoughts  t"  continued  Henry  de 
Valois  in  a  tone  of  raillery.  "  I  think  the  kmg  is 
•bout  doing  what  I  do  daily — to  patch  an  old  boot, 
which  never  lasts  long!" 

"  Very  good !  very  good !"  exclaimed  the  cour- 
tier, laughing  boisterously.  "  Permit  me,  however, 
to  finish  the  simile,"  added  he :  "  I  am  sure  the 
king's  work  will  be  solid.  I  shall  now  retire,  and 
inform  his  majesty  of  your  intentions." 

The  visitors  had  scarcely  disapj;>eared,  when  the 
old  man  resumed  his  song — a  proof  that  the  persoec- 
tive  of  grandeur  did  not  much  trouble  the  mind  of 
the  cobbler,  who  has  been  so  well  described  in  the 
songs  of  Beranger. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  heedless  of  the  sarcasms 
and  repartees  which  it  occasioned,  the  king  pen- 
sioned Henry  de  Valois  from  the  privy  purse,  and 
made  him  a  count.  His  sons  entered  the  service. 
One  of  them  was  created  Baron  St.  Remy,  and  be- 
came captain  of  a  corvette ;  but,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  old  cobbler,  none  of  them  added  much 
to  the  honor  of  the  family.  The  affair  of  the  neck- 
lace threw  a  sinister  eclat  upon  the  name  of  Valois, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Countess  de  la  Molte 
hastened  their  downfall.  Abject  misery  succeeded 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  revolution  ar- 
rived, and  the  descendants  of  Henry  H.  sank  into 
greater  obscurity  than  that  from  which  they  had 
been  taken  a  few  years  previously. 

The  St.  Remy  de  Valois  had  their  origin  in  a 
royal  castle.  The  splendor  of  a  throne  was  reflected 
on  their  cradle.  In  three  centuries  afterwards  what 
is  their  fate?  The  last  male  of  their  line,  strug- 
gling with  poverty  during  his  lifetime,  has  his  ashes 
finally  consigned  to  the  common  city  burying- 
place — unknown  and  forgotten.  She  who  fol- 
lowed his  remains  was  the  preat  grand-daughter 
of  the  old  cobbler,  and  the  only  known  survivor  of 
her  race. 

Our  advancement  in  life  depends  mainly  on  our 
own  exertions  and  energy.  Whatever  assistance 
we  may  derive  from  others,  if  without  correspond- 
ing exertions  of  our  own,  is  too  limited  to  be  of 
permanent  advantage  ;  and  the  prospects  of  those 
on  whom  kings  lavish  their  favors,  like  the  sun  pre- 
ceding a  storm,  are  never  more  uncertain  than  when 
they  appear  most  dazzling. 

Amongst  many  who  stand  preeminent  for  self- 
advancement,  may  be  mentioned  Amyot,  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  Sextus  V.  The  one,  picked  up  dying  on 
the  public  road,  became  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and 
preceptor  to  the  king  of  France ;  the  other,  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  uncertain  from  day  to  day  of  the 
bread  they  ate,  shows  a  career  of  virtue  and  good 
actions,  and  was  enabled  in  his  old  age  to  retire  in 
affluence ;  the  third,  from  being  a  swineherd,  be- 
came pope.  Colbert,  Chevert,  Catinat,  all  owed 
to  themselves  the  dignities  to  which  they  were 
raised. 

Our  elevation  is  but  the  result  and  the  recom- 
pense of  persevering  industry,  and  a  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  path  of  rectitude  and  justice.  We  are 
ail  more  or  less  the  creatures  of  circumstance ;  and 
finrtunes  made  by  honorable  pursuits  are  ever  the 
i  durable.  ^ 
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fortune's  wanderings  in  china.* 
SoMB  few  years  ago  it  was  predated  that  ibm 
•«  Wanderings"  now  before  the  public  would  not 
only  conduce  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  botan- 
icfld  science,  but  open  new  views  of  the  Chinese 
character,  and  point  out  new  fields  for  commercial 
intercourse.  This,  of  course,  heightened  the  inter- 
est with  whksh  we  took  up  a  volume  on  a  subject 
so  interesting  in  itself;  and  the  introductory  chap- 
ter was  well  calculated  to  raise  expectation  to  a 
pitch  of  excitement. 

The  author  begins  by  informing  us  that  he  is  to 
be  no  common  author ;  that  he  is  to  eschew  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  former  writers;  and  that 
in  his  book  will  be  found  a  picture  of  the  Chmese 
as  they  are.  This  he  does  in  such  general  and  am- 
biguous terms,  as  to  give  one  the  idea  either  that 
his  censure  included  the  recent  productions  of  Da- 
vis, Gutzlaff,  and  Medhurst,  or  that  these  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  China  were  too  trifling 
to  require  mention.  The  promise  of  this  intro- 
duction, however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  by  no 
means  fulfilled.  The  reader  will  here  look  in  vain 
for  new  views  of  the  Chinese  character,  or  new 
materials  for  forming  such  views ;  and  before  doe- 
ing  the  book,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  may  be  an  excellent  practical  botanist,  (as  Mr. 
Fortune  doubtless  is,)  without  possessing  any  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  observation  on  other  subjects. 
The  ••  Wanderings,"  in  fact— always  excepting  the 
information  they  communicate  in  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, and  botany— are  mere  illustrations,  though 
sufficiently  agreeable  illustrations,  of  what  was  al- 
ready familiar  to  us  from  other  sources ;  but  they 
can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  originality,  or  even  to 
that  vividness  of  description  which  sometimes  com- 
pensates for  the  want  of  it. 

In  the  discussion  that  has  been  carried  on  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  soil  of  China  is  culti- 
vated, Mr.  Fortune  tokes  a  part  against  the  hypoth- 
esis which  assumes  that  little  more  is  left  to  be 
done — Uiat  any  further  increase  of  the  population 
must  depend  for  subsistence  upon  foreign  supplies 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  aU 
the  subjecU  that  relate  to  the  destinies  of  the  for- 
th^ East ;  for  China  has,  for  some  time  past,  taken 
a  part  which  attracts  far  less  attention  than  it  de- 
serves in  the  history  of  these  regions.  This  peo- 
ple, amounting  in  number  to  between  three  and 
four  hundn^  millions,  have  long  reached  the  point 
of  starvation  at  which  emigration  becomes  necessary. 
In  vain  were  all  things  made  to  give  way  before 
agriculture.  The  flocks  and  herds,  which  formed 
the  wealth  of  their  ancestors,  vanished,  and  the 
lands  on  which  they  had  fed  were  turned  into  fields 
of  grain.  The  profession  of  the  husbandman  was 
reckoned  the  most  honorable,  next  to  that  of  the 
literati ;  and  the  emperors  set  the  example  to  their 
subjects,  by  holding  the  plough.  But  all  would 
not  do ;  and  then  rice  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  a  large  premium  offered 
upon  its  importation  in  the  shape  of  exemption 
from  duties.  Home  production,  however,  and  for- 
eign imports,  even  in  their  union,  were  insufficient ; 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  had  recourse  to  anr- 
thing  and  everything  that  could  sustain  animal  life, 
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Iwirafer  jiafii^diig,  however  hoirible  to  the  appe- 
tite in  other  regions.  Nay,  the  common  snbetaooes 
which  elsewhere  form  the  food  of  human  beings 
were  devonred  by  them  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
till  the  odor  of  putridity  became  a  national  taste. 
Thns  the  Chinese  would  seem  to  ha?e  arrived  at 
the  utmost  edge  of  the  circle  within  which  nature 
ooofines  the  movement  of  population ;  and  the  fact 
is  proved  by  the  result.  Emigration  is  not  merely 
discouraged  by  the  government — it  is  forbidden ; 
but  although  it  is  treason  to  go,  it  is  starvation  to 
^y  behind,  and  every  year  the  excess  of  popula- 
tion from  this  vast  country  bursts  in  resistless  surges 
over  the  neighboring  regions.  Throughout  Siam, 
Burmah,  British  Malacca,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
flows  the  ceaseless  tide  of  a  race  whose  fecundity 
is  elsewhere  without  example  in  the  human  kind  ; 
and  it  is  no  wild  speculation  to  suppose  that  the  new 
empires  of  which  the  English  have  laid  some  faint 
fbnodations  in  Australia,  will  be  mainly  peopled  by 
Chinese.  Already  they  form  one  half  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  great  and  thriving  British  settlement  of 
Singapore.  • 

Mr.  Fortune  bestows  no  attention  upon  any  such 
laets  connected  with  the  position  of  the  people. 
He  supposes,  from  the  natural  sterility  of  the  hills, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  country  is  uncultivated ; 
and  this  is  true,  since  no  cultivation  in  such  places 
could  be  of  any  use.  But  he  adds  likewise  the 
Tagne  assertion  (for  his  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion in  so  vast  a  country  were  limited)  that  even 
io  the  most  fertile  mountain  districts  in  Central 
Chhia  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  "  lies  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  hand 
of  man."  This  would  appear  to  be  quite  incredi- 
ble of  any  part  of  China,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
range  of  mountains  which  separate  the  provinces 
on  the  southern  coast  from  those  in  the  centre,  and 
where,  among  the  other  wonderful  anomalies  pre- 
sented by  the  empire,  we  find  a  people  still  unsub- 
dued by  the  government  I  The  Chinese,  taking 
them  generally,  are  a  hard-working  race ;  and  the 
happy  insensibility — or  rather  vitiation— of  their 
olfactory  nerves,  has  rendered  them  very  learned  in 
manures  of  all  kinds.  Stubble,  fish,  burnt  earth 
and  weeds,  oil-cake,  bones,  shells,  old  lime,  soot, 
ashes,  and,  above  ail,  night-soil,  are  eagerly  col- 
lected ;  and  the  horrible  manure  tanks  of  the  cities 
are  looked  upon  by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
with  perfect  complacency.  Mr.  Fortune  does  not 
mention  what  is,  in  reality,  a  very  hnportant  ele- 
ment in  the  fecundity  of  the  fields — the  shaving 
of  about  a  hundred  million  beards  and  polls.  In 
short,  the  state  of  the  manure  business  alone  among 
this  singular  people  would  seem  to  render  it  very 
improbable  that  they  leave  any  considerable  portion 
of  fertile  soil  in  a  sute  of  nature. 

In  general,  the  personal  adventures  with  which 
Bfr.  Fortune^s  narration  is  varied,  are  almost  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  that  befell  Mr.  Medhurst, 
when  the  pious  missionary  was  traversing  the  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  religious  books,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  authorities,  and  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  In  both 
cases  the  two  gentlemen  pursued  their  several  avo- 
cations (that  of  Mr.  Fortune  being  the  search  after 
new  plants)  in  the  face  of  a  sometimes  hostile  pop- 
ulation, and  with  a  coolness  which,  taken  with  all 
the  adjuncts  of  the  picture,  is  not  a  httle  amusing. 
They  went  where  they  liked,  they  traversed  towns 
and  villages  with  equal  impunity,  they  browbeat 
ihe  mandarins,  kept  the  people  in  order,  and  seldom 
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came  away  without  attaining  their  ohjeot  Mr. 
Fortune,  however,  was  on  two  occasions  somewhat 
roughly  liandled ;  although  this  is  not  by  any  means 
so  surprising  as  the  fact  of  his  escaping  at  all. 

The  Chinese  are  not  only  industrious,  but  highly 
teachable.  At  Chusan  **  it  was  astonishing  how 
quickly  they  got  accustomed  to  our  habits,  and 
were  able  to  supply  all  our  wants.  Bread  baked 
in  the  English  mode  was  soon  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  shops,  and  even  ready-made  clothes  were  to  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  The  tailors  flocked  iVom  all 
quarters ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  shops  near  the 
beach  were  occupied  by  them  ;  and  they  doubtless 
reaped  a  rich  harvest,  although  they  made  and  sold 
every  article  of  dress  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
Then  there  were  curiosity-shops  without  number, 
containinff  josses  or  gods  carved  in  bamboo  or  stone, 
incense  burners,  old  bronzes,  animals  of  strange 
forms,  which  only  exist  in  the  brains  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  countless  specimens  of  poroelaiR  and 
pictures.  Silk  shops,  too,  were  not  wanting ;  and 
here  were  to  be  had  beautiful  pieces  of  manufac- 
tured ulk,  much  cheaper  and  better  than  coold  be 
purchased  in  Canton.  The  embroidery  in  these 
shops  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  de- 
scription, which  most  be  seen  before  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated: this  the  Chinese  were  making  int» 
articles,  such  as  scarfs  and  aprons,  for  Eogliab 
ladies. 

*<  The  shopkeepers  in  Tlnghae  supposed  an  En- 
glish name  indispensable  to  the  respectability  of 
their  shops  and  the  success  of  their  trade ;  and  it 
was  quite  amusing  to  walk  up  the  streets  and  read 
the  difllerent  names  which  they  had  adopted  under 
the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  whom  they  had  applied  on  the  subject.  There 
were  '  Stultz,  tailor,  from  London  ;*  '  Buckmaster,. 
tailor  to  the  army  and  navy  ;*  *  Domine  Dobbs.  the 
grocer;'  'Squire  Sam,  porcelain  merchant;-  and 
the  number  of  tradesmen  *to  her  majesty'  was 
very  great,  among  whom  one  was  *  Tailor  to  her 
most  gracious  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  his 
royal  highness  Prince  Albert,  by  appointment,'  and 
below  the  name  was  a  single  word,  which  I  could 
not  make  out  for  some  few  second^^-UniJormsofaH" 
descriptions.  Certificates  from  their  customers  were 
also  in  great  request,  and  many  of  these  were  most 
laughable  performances.  The  poor  Chinese  were 
never  quite  at  their  ease  about  these  certif  cates,  as 
they  were  so  oAen  hoaxed  by  the  donors,  and  con- 
sequently were  continually  showing  them  to  other 
customers,  and  asking  *  What  thing  thai  paver  talkie  : 
can  do,  ehV  The  answer  was  protmbly  in  this 
strain — *  Oh  yes,  Fokei,  this  can  do ;  only  a  IHtle 
alteration  more  better.'  Poor  Fokei  runs  and 
brings  a  pen,  the  little  alteration  is  made,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  thing  is  ten  times  more 
ridiculous  than  it  was  before.*' 

The  following  is  a  canal  adventure : — **  In  Chi- 
na, the  canal  is  the  traveller's  highway,  and  the 
boat  is  his  carriage,  and  hence  the  absence  of  good 
roads  and  carriages  in  this  country.  Such  a  mode 
of  conveyance  is  not  without  its  advantages,  how- 
ever little  we  may  think  of  it  in  England ;  for  as 
the  tide  ebbs  *ind  flows  through  the  interior  for  many 
miles,  the  boats  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity ; 
the  traveller,  too,  can  sleep  comibrubly  in  his  little 
cabin,  whk$h  is,  in  fact,  his  house  for  the  time  being. 

'*  The  eanal,  ailer  leaving  Shanghae,  leads  in  a 
northerly  direction,  inclining  sometimes  a  little  to 
the  west ;  branches  leading  oflT  in  all  directions 
OTor  U«  couptr,.     Some  -^^^^^iQ^^\^ 
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Willed  eities  were  passed  on  oar  route,  at  one  of 
whioh,  named  Quling^  we  halted  for  the  night  just 
under  the  ramparts.  I  spread  out  my  bed  in  my 
httle  cabin,  and  went  to  sleep  rather  early,  intend- 
ing to  start  betimes  with  the  tide  next  morning,  and 
get  as  far  as  possible  during  the  ensuing  day.  But, 
SB  my  countryman  says, 

«  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
aglie," 

and  I  awoke  during  the  night  by  the  oool  air  bIow« 
ing  in  upon  my  head  through  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  boat,  which  I  had  shut  before  I  went  to  rest. 
1  jumped  up  immediately  and  looked  out,  and 
through  the  darkness  I  could  discern  that  we  were 
drifting  down  the  canal  with  the  tide,  now  coming 
in  contact  with  some  other  boat,  which  had  been 
fastened  up  like  ourselves  for  the  night,  and  now 
rubbing  against  the  branches  of  trees  which  hung 
o?er  the  sides  of  the  canal.  I  lost  no  time  in 
awaking  my  servant  and  the  boatmen,  who  rubbed 
their  eyes  with  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  that 
some  robber  must  have  boarded  us.  This  had  never 
struck  me  before ;  but  when  I  called  for  a  light,  I 
found  that  all  my  clothes,  English  and  Chinese, 
were  gone.  Our  visitor,  whoever  he  had  been, 
after  taking  possession  of  all  that  the  cabin  con- 
tained, cut  the  rope  by  which  we  were  fastened, 
and  shoved  us  off  into  the  centre  of  the  canal,  along 
which  we  had  drifted  a  considerable  way  before  I 
awoke.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  few  dollars  I  had 
with  me  were  in  my  Chinese  purse  beneath  my  pil- 
low.*' 

The  winter  habits  of  the  people  are  worth  no- 
ticing. *'  As  the  winter  approached,  the  weather 
became  extremely  cold,  and  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary the  ice  on  the  ponds  and  canals  was  of  consid- 
<erable  thickness.  The  most  attractive  shops  in  the 
(City  now  were  the  different  clothing  establishments, 
»where  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  lined 
*with  skins  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  of  the 
•most  costly  description.  The  very  poorest  Chinese 
;have  always  a  warm  jacket  or  cloak  lined  with 
sheep-skin,  or  padded  with  cotton,  for  the  winter ; 
-And  they  cannot  imagine  how  the  Europeans  can 
exist  with  the  thin  clothing  they  generally  go  about 
in.  When  the  weather  was  cold,  I  used  always  to 
wear  a  stout  warm  greatcoat  above  my  other  drees, 
and  yet  the  Chinese  were  continually  feeling  the 
thickness  of  my  clothes,  and  telling  me  that  surely 
I  must  feel  cold.  Their  mode  of  keeping  them- 
selves comfortable  in  winter  differs  entirely  from 
ours :  they  rarely  or  never  think  of  using  ^res  in 
their  rooms  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  cold  increases, 
they  iust  put  on  another  jacket  or  two,  until  they 
feel  that  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  is  not  carried 
off  faster  than  it  is  generated.  As  the  raw,  damp 
cold  of  morning  gives  way  to  the  genial  rays  of 
noon,  the  upper  coats  are  one  by  one  thrown  off, 
until  evening,  when  they  are  again  put  on.  In  the 
spring  months  the  upper  garments  are  cast  off  by 
degrees;  and  when  the  summer  arrives,  the  Chi- 
nese are  found  clad  in  thin  dresses  of  cotton,  or  in 
-the  grass-cloth  manufactured  in  the  country.  In 
the  northern  towns  the  ladies  sometimes  use  a  small 
brass  stove,  like  a  little  oval  basket,  having  the  lid 
grated,  to  allow  the  charcoal  to  burn  and  the  heat 
to  escape ;  this  they  place  upon  their  tables,  or  on 
the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  hands  and 
feet.  Nurses  also  carry  these  little  stoves  in  their 
hands  under  the  feet  of  the  children.  Such,  how- 
eyer,  b  the  thicfaiess  and  warmth  of  their  dresses, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  coldest  weather  they  require 


them.  Litlle  ehiMren  in  winter  are  so  ooveied  vp, 
that  they  look  like  bundles  of  clothes,  nearly  aa 
broad  as  they  are  long ;  and  when  the  padding  is 
removed  in  warm  weather  it  is  di£5cult  to  imagins 
that  you  see  before  you  the  same  individual." 

We  must  conclude  with  what  Mr.  Fortune  calls 
**  offerings  to  the  gods."  '*The  periodical  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  are  very  striking  exhibitions  to  the 
stranger  who  looks  upon  them  for  the  first  time. 
When  staying  at  Shanghae,  in  November,  1844, 1 
witnessed  a  most  curious  spectacle  in  the  house 
where  I  was  residing.  It  was  a  family  offering  to 
the  gods.  Early  in  the  morning  the  principal  hall 
in  the  house  was  set  in  ordet,  a  large  table  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  shortly  afterwards  covered 
with  small  dishes  filled  with  the  various  articles 
commonly  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese.  All  these 
were  of  the  very  best  description  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. After  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  a  number 
of  candles  were  lighted,  and  columns  of  smoke  and 
fragrant  odors  began  to  rise  ftt)m  the  incense  which 
was  burning  on  the  table.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  Sieir  friends  were  clad  in  their  best  attire, 
and  in  turn  came  to  hhtou,  or  bow  lowly  and  repeal 
edly  in  front  of  the  table  and  the  altar.  The  scene, 
although  it  was  an  idolatrous  one,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  something  very  impressive  about  it ;  and  whilst 
I  pitied  the  delusion  of  our  host  and  his  friends,  I 
could  not  but  admire  their  devotion.  In  a  short 
time  after  this  ceremony  was  completed,  a  large 
quantity  of  tinsel  paper,  made  up  in  the  form  and 
shape  of  tlie  ingots  of  Sycee  silver  common  in 
China,  was  heaped  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
tables;  the  bummg  incense  was  then  taken  from 
the  table  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
whole  consumed  together.  By  and  by,  when  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  have  finished  their  repast, 
all  the  articles  of  food  were  removed  from  the  tables* 
cut  up,  and  consumed  by  people  connected  with 
the  family. 

**  On  another  occasion,  when  at  Ning-po,  having 
been  oat  some  distance  in  the  country,  it  was  night 
and  dark  before  I  reached  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
near  which  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Chinese 
merchant.  The  city  gates  were  closed,  but  two  or 
three  loud  knocks  soon  brought  the  warder,  who 
instantly  admitted  me.  I  was  now  in  the  widest 
and  finest  street  in  the  city,  which  seemed  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  unusually  lively  for  any  part  of 
a  Chinese  town  afler  nightfall.  The  sounds  of 
music  fell  upon  my  ear — ^the  gong,  the  drum,  and 
the  more  plaintive  and  pleasing  tones  of  several 
wind  instruments.  I  was  soon  near  enough  to  ob- 
serve what  was  going  on,  and  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  it  was  a  public  offering  to  the  gods,  but  far 
grander  and  more  striking  than  I  had  before  wit- 
nessed. The  table  was  spread  in  the  open  street, 
and  everything  was  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale. 
Instead  of  small  dishes,  whole  animals  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  occasion.  A  pig  was  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  a  sheep  on  the  other ;  the 
former  scraped  clean  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  lat- 
ter skinned.  The  entrails  of  both  were  removed, 
and  on  each  were  placed  some  flowers,  an  onion, 
and  a  knife.  The  other  parts  of  the  table  groaned 
with  all  the  delicacies  in  common  use  amongst  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  Chinese— such  as  fowls, 
ducks,  numerous  compound  dishes,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  rice.  Chairs  were  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  on  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  sit 
during  the  meal,  and  chop-sticks  were  regularly 
laid  at  the  sides  of  the  different  dishes.  A  blaze 
of  light  illuminated  the  whole  place,  and  the  smoke 
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of  die  fhigrant  inoeiiM  roee  up  into  the  air  in 
wreaths.  At  interval,  the  hand  struck  op  their 
fiivorite  plaintive  national  airs ;  and  altogfether,  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
carious  which  it  has  ever  been  inv  lot  to  witness." 

We  have  a  strong  notion  that  these  are  not  offer- 
tngs  to  the  gods,  but  to  the  ghosts.  The  Chinese 
are  very  attentive  to  their  defunct  friends,  sending 
them  liberal  supplies  of  money,  furniture,  &c., 
(manufactured  of  gilt  paper,)  and  occasionally  giv- 
mg  them  grand  entertainments  similar  to  the  above. 
There  is  one  feast  of  the  dead,  in  particular,  to 
which  all  those  destitute  ghosts  are  invited  who 
have  no  living  relatives  to  take  care  of  them.  It 
occurs  once  a  year,  by  lamplight,  and  presents,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  most  extraordinary  scene. 

Mr.  Fortune's  enor,  if  it  be  one,  is  caused  by 
his  habit  of  generalizing.  The  above  is  a  supersti- 
tion of  Buddhism,  the  least  considerable  of  the  three 
Chinese  sects,  but  the  only  one  which  appears  to 
have  come  in  our  traveller's  way.  His  remarks  on 
religion,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  apply 
only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people.  In  like  man- 
ner, his  account  of  the  warm  clothing,  and  cheap 
and  comforuble  living,  of  the  '*very  poorest  Chi- 
nese," is  so  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with  the 
statements  of  former  writers,  but  with  the  context 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  country,  that  it  must  be 
taken  as  referring  to  some  special  localities.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  irrelevant  to  such  points  to  mention, 
that  in  three  years  spent  among  one  of  the  most 
universally  educated  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — where  the  whole  country  is  thrown  into  a 
periodical  tumult,  resembling  a  general  election  in 
England,  by  the  public  examination  of  the  schools 
— Mr.  Fortune  never  once  happened  to  detect  a 
single  Chinese  in  the  act  of  reading ! 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 

GREAT   CALAMITIES. 

When  a  small  calamity  occurs,  there  is  seldom, 
amongst  the  well-informed,  any  inclination  to  regard 
it  as  otherwise  than  an  event  in  the  natural  pro- 
cedure of  the  world — something  which  possibly 
human  intelligence  and  foresight  may  prevent  from 
recurring.  For  instance,  if  a  ship  sinks  through 
faulty  construction,  we  usually  look  to  that  bad  con- 
stmction  as  the  cause,  and  think  that  such  incidents 
may  be  made  less  frequent  if  we  resort  to  better 
modes  of  building.  Or  if  one  has  canght  a  severe 
disease  from  the  malaria  of  stagnant  water,  we 
generally  attack  the  malaria  as  the  cause,  and  seek 
to  avoid  such  evils  in  future  by  promoting  drainage. 
When,  however,  a  calamity  on  an  extensive  scale 
Ukes  place,  such  as  the  failure  of  a  great  depart- 
ment of  human  food,  or  a  pestilence,  (too  often 
these  are  essentially  one  calamity,)  the  general  in- 
dinatton  seems  to  be  to  regard  it  as  an  immediate 
demonstration  of  Divine  wrath,  designed  as  a  chas- 
tisement for  some  particular  moral  errors.  There 
is  DO  reason  for  this,  beyond  the  comparative  won- 
derment which  a  grand  event  excites.  It  is  merely 
that,  in  the  one  case,  we  calmly  proceed  upon  the 
eommon  philosophy  which  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  given  us ;  in  the  other,  we  are  carried  by 
the  excitement  of  our  feelings  into  the  region  of  an 
inferior  and  more  childbh  judgment.  Usually,  a 
very  little  consideration  would  serve  to  show  the 
great  and  insuperable  objections  there  are  to  the 
uttter  idea :  as,  the  non-relation  of  the  event  to  the 
ooenrrenoe  of  any  unusual  acts  of  turpitude ;  the 
fidling  of  the  calamity  upon  the  classes  perhaps  the 


most  innocent;  and  so  forth.  But  wonderment 
stops  not  to  think :  it  is  content  to  dream,  and  to 
let  calamities  pass,  as  without  a  true  reading,  so 
also  without  a  true  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reality,  except  in  the  matter  of 
magnitude,  not  the  least  difference  between  a  great 
and  a  small  calamity.  In  all  of  them  alike  there  is 
a  divine  meaning  and  purpose  ;  but  it  is  strictly  one 
meaning  and  purpose.  That  God  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  the  worid  by  fixed  arrangements,  needs  not 
in  our  day  to  be  insisted  on.  Calamities  are  events 
incidental  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  plan  ;  they  all 
occur,  to  use  common  language,  in  the  course  of 
nature.  How  a  benevolent  Deity  should  have  per- 
mitted a  feature  which  we  feel  to  be  so  grievous, ' 
surpasses  our  power  to  find  out ;  but  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  philosophy  of  human  conduct  with 
regard  to  evils  of  all  kinds.  After  a  humble  con- 
templation of  the  authority  which  has — no  doubt 
for  wise  purposes — permitted  them,  it  is  no  more 
than  obeying  one  of  the  simplest  natural  impulses 
to  study  them,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  remedy 
them,  and  to  seek  to  reduce  and  avert  them  for  the 
future.  Often  we  may  view  in  them  the  natural 
result  of  errors  we  have  committed  through  igno- 
rance, or  selfishness,  or  perverseness.  In  such 
cases,  the  regard  we  pay  to  them  should  of  course 
be  accompanied  by  moral  emotions  of  a  suitable 
character.  Be3^ond  this,  passive  submission  is  mere 
ignorance  or  supineness— either  a  want  of  knowledge 
to  discern  the  nature  of  the  chastisement  inflict^, 
or  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  perform  the  duties 
necessary  to  its  future  prevention. 

An  extensive  failure  of  crops — the  very  kind  of 
calamity  which  has  given  us  the  word — is  perhaps 
the  worst  which  we  know.  It  is  one  which  has 
inflicted  tremendous  sufferings  upon  the  human 
race,  and  which  has  not  yet  taken  its  place  amongst 
extinct  things.  But  such  calamities  are,  after  all, 
of  a  limited  nature,  and  liable  to  correction  by  ex- 
pedients within  our  power. 

All  herbage  is  subject  to  injuries  from  causes 
open  to  scrutiny,  and  remediable  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  It  belongs  to  human  ingenuity  and  industry 
to  search  out  and  limit  the  operation  of  these  causes. 
And  man  is  actually  at  all  times  advancing  in  the 
attainment  of  means  for  so  trimming  and  arranging 
nature,  as  to  make  the  results  he  desires  in  the 
vegetable  creation  the  more  certain.  It  is  commou 
to  indulge  in  a  despondent  tone  regarding  blights 
and  mildews,  as  if  they  were  beyond  all  human 
remeed.  It  is  a  false  tone,  tending,  like  all  false 
things,  to  bad  conclusions.  In  reality,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  penetrating  the  secrets  of 
nature,  gives  the  strongest  reason  to  expect  that 
we  shall  in  time  discover  all  the  influences  affecting 
vegetation  ;  and  it  seems  but  fair  to  conclude,  that 
to  be  hopeful  on  this  subject,  is  favorable  to  the 
end  in  view. 

Vegetation  seldom  fails  over  several  great  regions 
of  the  earth  at  once.  Its  failure  in  one  would  obvi- 
ously be  of  little  consequence,  if  nations  were  on 
such  terms  with  each  other  as  to  make  mutual  sup- 
ply easy.  Why  they  are  not  on  such  terms  with 
each  other,  is  because  of  the  prevalence  of  jealous, 
selfish,  and  illiberal  feelings.  While  wo  acknowl- 
edge, then,  that  such  feelings  exist,  is  it  not  equally 
evident  that  the  dependence  on  each  other  for  suc- 
cor in  case  of  light  harvests,  is  an  indication,  as  it 
were,  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  that  such  feel- 
ings ought  not  to  exist,  but  be  replaced  by  those  of  ^ 
a  kindly  and  social  nature  ?  Here  is  a  reading  oO  [^ 
the  Divinity  in  calamity — a  reading  of  the  tru^ 
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kind.  Let  the  war  of  weapons,  and  the  perhaps 
more  mischievous  war  of  '* duties,'*  cease;  let 
peace  and  tolerance  take  the  place  of  irritation  and 
religious  and  social  prejudices ;  and  we  take  pre- 
cautions against  everything  like  local  famines. 

It  might  happen  that  an  almost  universal  crop- 
failure  took  place,  though  we  know  of  no  instance 
in  past  times.  In  anticipation  of  such  a  calamity, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  more  extensive  reserving 
of  grain  should  not  take  place.  The  world  is  per- 
haps at  all  times  too  slenderly  provided  with  food. 
It  might  be  well  to  keep  in  store  greater  quantities, 
and  thus  equalize  at  least  the  pressure  of  bad  sea- 
sons, if  not  secure  us  against  anything  like  univer- 
.sal  famine.  Every  provident  mag  lays  aside  some 
portion  of  his  present  earnings  as  a  resource  against 
future  contingencies ;  and  why  should  not  the 
principle  which  we  applaud  in  one,  be  extended  to 
communities  and  nations  t 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  calamity  referred  to  as 
above  all  others  the  greatest,  might  be  averted  by 
means  within  the  scope  of  human  power.  What, 
then,  is  the  just  view  to  be  taken  or  any  actual  oc- 
currence of  famine  from  the  failure  of  crops? 
Simply,  that  we  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
defective  knowledge — ^that  endless  cause  of  incon- 
venience and  trouble  to  man — in  consequence  of 
our  social  arrangements  being  imperfect,  or  through 
a  want  of  precaution  and  providence.  Let  the 
causes  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  of  course  be 
known  no  more. 

The  penal  character  of  calamities  is  perhaps  their 
most  striking  and  important  aspect.  Nature's  cor- 
rectives they  are,  all  of  them,  for  the  neglect  or 
transgr^ion  of  her  appoi ntments.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  observe  such  as  come  as  the  punish- 
ment of  moral  errors  on  the  part  of  great  societies. 
The  pestilence  usually  arises  among  the  masses  of 
the  wretched,  and  spreads  to  the  affluent.  It  may 
be  said  many  then  perish  who  have  not  failed  to 
any  signal  extent  in  observing  the  rules  of  health ; 
but  while  health  has  been  attended  to,  social  mis- 
chiefs have  been  \e(i  unremedied ;  hence  the  evil  has 
arisen.  The  meaning  of  such  pronunciations  from 
the  Divine  Conductor  of  the  world,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  this — Ye  rich  have  failed  in  your  duty 
to  your  humble  brethren,  and  behold,  for  this  ye  die. 
What  ought  the  rich  to  have  done  1  It  is  a  nice  and 
difficult  question ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  wanting  in  our  social  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  less  fortunate  parts  of  communities. 
The  system  of  individual  interests  is  so  far  well ;  it 
seems  to  be  the  means  of  eliciting  many  of  the 
brightest  features  of  human  character ;  and  no  doubt 
independence  is  a  noble  word.  But  it  is  a  system 
by  which  many  are,  as  it  were,  thrown  out.  It 
seems  to  give  advantages  to  some,  to  the  overpower- 
ing and  thrusting  aside  of  the  rest.  God  seems 
to  havo  designed  that  we  should  go  along  more 
hand  in  hand  together ;  at  the  least,  it  is  evident 
that  great  relaxations  and  interdiffusions  of  means 
are  called  for,  that  all  may  be  tolerably  well. 
Even  where  moral  power  fails,  those  who  possess 
it  in  good  store  are  bound  to  use  it  to  awaken,  per- 
suade, support,  and  stimulate  the  infirm  brother. 
The  laws  of  true  society  appear,  in  short,  to  de- 
mand great  mutual  care  and  helpfulness,  as  a  sup- 
plementary force  to  self-helpfulness — not  in  any 
way  to  supersede  it.  If  so,  then  are  all  great  con- 
centrations of  misery  evils  for  which  society  is 
chargeable,  and  for  which  pestilence,  as  well  as 
crinie»  and  every  other  resultant  evil,  is  only  the 


appmnted  punishment.  Hero,  too,  it  may  be  eaid^ 
let  the  causes  be  removed,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 
There  is  an  essentially  religious  character  in  the 
whole  of  these  considerations.  The  humble  and 
attentive  man  sees  the  Divine  will  and  power  in 
calamity,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  universal 
plan.  He  watches  it  as  a  pupil  watches  for  the 
meaning  of  a  teacher,  or  a  servant  for  the  command 
of  a  master — with  the  design  of  profiting  by,  and 
obeying  it.  Begarded  as  a  chastisement  for  error, 
he  yields  to  it  as  no  more  than  just,  and  then  he 
turns  contritely  to  the  work  which-  he  sees  before 
him  for  the  improvement  of  the  future.  Let  us  so 
contemplate  the  public  calamities  of  our  time.  Let 
us  so  resign  ourselves  to  the  penalties  they  impose ; 
and  so  betake  ourselves  to  the  duty  which  they 
place  before  us. 


From  Chamben'  Jmirail. 
A   COMEDY  IN   A   COURT-YARD. 

In  an  ancient  and  gloomy  court  which  existed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  there  formerly 
resided  an  old  public  scrivener,  known  under  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Gant.  He  inhabited  a  narrow 
wooden  mansion  of  great  antiquity,  which  stood  in 
a  shady  comer  of  the  court,  near  a  stone  fountain, 
half  way  between  a  washerwoman's  tubs  and  an 
apple-woman's  stall.  A  faded  curtain  interpoeed 
its  dusty  texture  betwixt  M.  Gant's  window  ami 
the  vulgar  gaze,  whilst,  by  a  neatly- written  bill, 
fixed  with  wafers  to  a  pane  of  glass,  the  scrivener 
modestly  informed  the  public  of  his  readiness  to  in* 
dite  or  copy  out  epistles  in  the  French  language,  al 
a  very  moderate  price. 

The  personal  appearance  of  M.  Gant  was  by  no 
means  remarkable.  He  was  a  thin,  withered  little 
man,  who  looked  as  though  ho  had  formerly  been 
much  larger,  but  had  since  shrunk  through  some 
u  naccou  ntable  process.  His  character  was  a  strange 
compound  of  simplicity  and  punctilio.  He  had  a 
great  opinion  of  his  own  saffacity  and  depth,  was 
vain  of  his  little  learning,  and,  by  a  whimsical  con- 
tradiction, loved  to  think  himself  haughty  and  im- 
placable, whilst  he  was  in  reality  the  most  simple 
and  easy  of  good-natured  beings.  During  the  day- 
time, M,  Gant  was  to  be  found  in  his  wooden  box, 
waiting  with  exemplary  patience  for  the  arrival  of 
customers,  who  seldom  made  their  appearance,  and 
perusing  a  favorite  copy  of  his  favorite  Cornelius 
Nepos;  "a  work,"  he  often  observed,  gravely 
shaking  his  head,  **  of  thrilling  interest."  In  the 
evenings,  when  his  box  was  locked  up,  he  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Sergeant  Huron,  an  old  friend  of 
his,  whose  formidable  stature,  gray  mustache,  and 
blustering  ways,  offered  the  greatest  contrast  to  M. 
Gant's  studied  solemnity  of  manner.  They  had 
been  brought  up  together,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  their  friendship ;  otherwise  they  bad  few  syropar 
thies  in  common  ;  the  scrivener  was  pedantic  in  nis 
speech,  whilst  the  old  soldier's  conversation  and 
ideas  never  seemed  to  extend  beyond  Napoleon  and 
his  own  exploits.  Still  they  agreed  very  well  upon 
the  whole ;  and  they  were  not  only  friends,  but  very 
sincere  ones. 

But  if  the  scrivener  had  a  friend,  he  also  had  that 
bane  of  life — an  enemy.  His  foe  was  no  other 
than  the  apple-woman  whose  stall  stood  in  close 
proximity  to  his  box,  most  impertinently  obstruct- 
mg  the  passage  to  his  door,  and  sometimes  actually 
shotting  him  in.  The  mistress  of  the  stall  was  a 
stout,  fiery-fiiced  little  woman,  with  a  thick  hoane 
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Toioe,  wbieh  became  startingly  shrOl  when  she  was 
at  all  excited,  and  bead-like  eyes,  beneath  whose 
fixity  of  stare  it  was  SYerred  that  M.  Gant  hunself 
Had  quailed ;  although  the  truth  is,  that,  being  a 
dauntless  little  man,  he  cared  not  a  pin  for  her. 
Why  they  were  foes,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell ;  yet 
they  both  felt  that  they  were  so ;  at  least  M.  Gant, 
though  incapable  of  the  feeling,  thought  he  hated 
the  apple-woman,  who  most  cordially  hated  him. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  by  how  many  methods 
she  sought  to  annoy  the  scrivener.  But  all  her  at- 
tacks proved  unavailing :  he  did  not  even  conde- 
scend to  answer  her  most  bitter  taunts ;  he  literally 
crushed  her  with  the  weight  of  his  contempt. 

The  fact  was,  that  owing  to  a  certain  philosophy, 
either  constitutional  or  acquired,  M.  Gant  could  not 
be  long  teased  by  anything,  and  somehow  or  other 
the  apple- woman's  most  artful  contrivances  to  vex 
him  generally  added  to  his  comfort  or  pleasure  in 
the  end.  One  sore  blow,  however,  she  contrived  to 
inflict,  and  this  was  by  persuading  a  cobbler  of  her 
acquaintanc^e  to  come  and  iix  his  abode  in  the  court, 
exactly  opposite  the  scrivener's  box.  Thonffh  he 
apparently  remained  indifferent  to  this  attacE,  M. 
Gant  was  really  annoyed  at  what  he  sententiously 
termed  ••  the  audacious  encroachments  of  the  vot 
gar;"  **and  what  so  thorouffhly  vulgar  as  the 
smell  of  leather!*'  he  observed,  when  relating  the 
event  to  his  friend.  Sergeant  Huron,  who  was 
always  for  carrying  matters  in  a  kind  of  military 
way,  volunteered  to  go  and  make  a  few  gentle  re- 
monstrances to  the  cobbler;  but  this  offer  the 
scrivener  prudently  declined,  couching  the  motives 
of  his  refusal  in  a  Latin  quotation  on  the  violence 
of  warlike  Mars.  The  cobbler's  shed — which,  as 
M.  Gant  indignantly  declared,  consisted  of  mud, 
wood,  and  plaster — was  erected  in  the  space  of  a 
few  days,  and  pronounced  ready  to  receive  its  new 
tenants,  who  accordingly  hastened  to  remove  to  it. 
This  important  event  took  place  on  a  fine  summer *8 
morning,  when  M.  Gant,  who  had  just  seated  him- 
self before  his  desk,  could  look  on  the  whole  jpro- 
ceedings.  A  small  wheelbarrow  or  hand-cart, 
drawn  by  a  man  with  a  very  black  face,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  woman  blacker  still,  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance. A  cradle,  which  was  to  be  swung  from 
the  roof  of  the  shed,  a  dirty  board,  destined  to  act 
as  table,  a  couple  of  bottomless  chairs,  a  saucepan, 
and  a  washing-tub,  were  successively  taken  out  of 
the  truck  and  placed  in  the  shed ;  the  care  of  the 
whole,  besides  that  of  the  truck,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  still  femained  some  crockery,  being  confided 
to  the  cobbler's  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight, 
whose  parents,  having  more  things  to  bring  to  their 
new  abode,  now  led  alone,  with  strong  recommen- 
dations not  to  touch  a  certain  pot  of  dripping,  which 
it  seems  was  also  in  the  cart.  It  is  well  known 
what  wonderful  uses  the  French  of  the  poorer 
classes  make  of  dripping :  in  fact  they  live  upon  it. 
They  take  it  in  the  rooming,  dilutee  with  warm 
water,  under  the  name  of  soup;  spread  it,  for 
lunch,  on  their  bread  instead  of  butter;  eat  it  a^in 
as  soup  in  the  evening;  and  apply  it  to  vanous 
other  purposes  vQfh  most  praiseworthy  ingenuity. 

How  it  happened  we  will  not  venture  to  say ; 
bat  when  the  cobbler  and  his  wife  came  back,  they 
f>ond  their  eldest  son  in  a  singularly  awkward  po- 
sition. The  dripping-pot  was  a  very  deep,  narrow 
one — an  earthen  marmiie,  that  did  not  look  much 
nnlike  a  helmet.  Whether  this  resemblance  strack 
the  fancy  of  young  Louis,  or  whether  he  was  im- 
pelled by  a  natural  taste  for  dripping,  would  be 
Siffiftnit  to  determioe ;  but  certain  it  is  that  his  pa- 


rents found  him  mtting  in  the  track,  and  to  their 
unutterable  dismay,  with  his  head  snugly  en- 
sconced in  the  dripping-pot.  To  see  how  it  had 
^ot  in,  was  easy  enough ;  but  to  say  how  it  was 
likely  to  get  out  again,  was  a  more  difficult  task. 
The  cobbler  flew  into  a  terrible  passion ;  he  bade 
Louis  take  his  head  out  that  very  instant,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  sound  whipping  the  next.  The  unfor- 
tunate Louis  endeavored  to  obey  the  first  part  of 
this  injunction.  His  mother  pulled  at  the  pot,  and 
he  pulled,  and  all  pulled  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use — off 
it  would  not  come.  The  cobbler  had  promised  his 
son  a  thrashing  when  the  pot  should  be  off;  he  now 
determined  to  give  it  to  him  first,  and  wrathfuUy 
advanced  to  seize  upon  him ;  but  hoodwinked  as  he 
was,  Louis  guessed  his  intention.  He  rapidly 
darted  towards  the  top  of  the  truck,  which  as  sud- 
denly flew  to  the  ground :  Louis  lost  his  balance, 
and  in  a  second  down  he  rolled  with  the  dripping- 
pot,  and  over  him  the  truck  with  all  its  contents. 

The  scene  that  ensued — for  the  cobbler's  other 
two  children,  who  were  now  arrived,  joined  in  the 
cry — no  pen  can  describe :  suffice  it  to  sav,  that 
there  was  not  a  saucepan  but  was  considerably 
damaged,  nor  a  plate  that  was  not  broken.  When 
picked  up  by  his  alarmed  mother,  Louis  was  found 
completely  unshelled,  very  little  injured,  but  some- 
what scratched  and  bedaubed  with  dripping  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Such  were  the  incidents 
which  marked  the  cobbler's  removal  to  the  court,  and 
on  which  M.  Gant  looked  with  high  indignation, 
anticipating  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  from 
such  a  neighborhood.  Yet  strange  to  say,  this  im- 
pression soon  wore  off.  The  cobbler  was  a  merry, 
mdustriofis  man,  who  sang  and  worked  all  the  day 
long ;  whilst  his  wife;  as  industriously  engaged, 
sewed,  washed,  and  cooked — all  in  the  shed— and 
accompanied  her  husband's  strains  by  scolding  her 
three  unruly  children.  Still  they  were,  upon  the 
whole,  a  happy,  good-humored,  and  simple  family, 
who  won  so  much  upon  M.  Gant's  affections  by 
the  unbounded  deference  they  paid  him,  that  he 
began  in  time  to  like  the  cobbler's  merry  songe, 
the  noise  and  romping  of  his  children,  and  even  the 
scolding  of  their  mother.  It  was,  besides,  very 
pleasant  for  a  philosopher  like  him  to  watch  daily 
the  household  concerns  of  the  simple  people  of 
the  shed,  who  with  the  greatest  canoor  and  n<nt€tt 
laid  open  to  his  view  every  incident  of  joy  or  woe  in 
their  humble  existence.  He  thus,  unconsciously  to 
them,  and  without  ever  having  addressed  them, 
became  the  partner  of  their  little  trials,  and  the 
unknown  sharer  of  their  mirth.  He  watched  the 
children  growing  up,  and  the  parents  growing 
gray.  A  certain  screaming  baby,  called  Marianne, 
who  had  long  annoyed  him,  became  in  time  u 
pretty  laughing  child,  and  then  a  blushing  maiden, 
on  whom  he  loved  to  gaze ;  Louis  of  the  dripping- 
pot  assumed  quite  a  manly  air,  and,  owing  to  his 
cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  was  M.  Gant's  es- 
pecial ^vorite;  and  thus  the  most  formidable 
attempt  which  the  apple-woman  had  yet  made 
against  the  scrivener's  peace  of  mind,  turned  out 
like  all  the  rest,  and  literally  added  to  his  pleasure 
and  happiness.  Seeing  that  he  viras  really  invnl- 
neraWe,  his  enemy  at  last  gave  him  a  short  respite, 
and,  intrenched  behind  her  stall,  silently  brooded 
over  her  defeat. 

When  Louis,  who  was  now  a  journeyman  car- 
penter, was  somewhere  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
M.  Gant  began  to  observe  what  had  been  visible  to 
all  the  inhabiunts  of  the  court  for  several  jrears ; 
namely,  that  the  young  man  carried  on  a  kind  €t( 
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sentimental  flirtation  with  the  washerwoman's 
daughter,  Ang^lique,  a  ffirl  of  eighteen,  very  pret- 
ty, and  very  capricious,  but  withal  very  charming. 
It  was  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  M.  Gant  to 
observe  the  progress  of  their  simple  courtship.  At 
first  Louis,  when  coming  home  from  his  work  in 
the  evening,  would  loiter  at  the  fountain;  and 
whilst  the  good  housewives  of  the  court,  Ang^- 
lique^s  mother  among  the  rest,  were  filling  then: 
buckets  with  water,  and  chatting  together,  he 
would  address  a  few  insignificant  phrases  to  the 
young  girl,  and  retire  quite  satisfied  with  her  coy 
iind  monosyllabic  answers.  Gradually,  however, 
he  grew  more  bold  and  confident.  Angdlique  had 
a  pretty  voice  and  a  good  ear,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  she  sang  all  the  day  long,  to  the  scrive- 
ner^s  infinite  gratification,  and  the  apple- woman's 
consequent  annoyance.  With  the  view  of  indulg- 
ing her  taste,  Iiouis  brought  her  home  all  the 
songs  he  could  procure ;  then  he  taught  her  the 
tunes ;  and  at  last  he  sang  them  with  her  in  the 
cool  summer  evenings,  until  the  whole  court  fath- 
ered around  them ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  Louis 
never  saw  Ang61iquc  but  on  the  threshold  of  her 
mother's  door.  Several  months  had  thus  elapsed, 
when,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  afifair  was 
evidently  drawing  near,  M.  Gant  uneasily  noticed 
certain  symptoms  of  change  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
lovers.  One  evening  Louis,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  came  not  to  the  meeting ;  the  next  day 
Ang61iquc  received  him  with  such  evident  cold- 
ness, that  he  retired  earlier  than  usual.  On  the 
following  evening  Iiouis  came  home  from  his  work 
somewhat  later,  and,  without  going  near  Ang^- 
lique,  paused  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  fointain;  on 
seeing  him,  she  hastily  entered  her  mother's  house, 
and  closed  the  door.  The  next  day  the  young 
carpenter  did  not  even  approach  the  washerwoman's 
abode,  though  the  scrivener  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  in  the  court.  Several  days  elapsed,  and  yet 
there  was  no  change  on  either  side :  the  lovers 
only  became  cooler  and  cooler,  until,  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  they  seemed  totally  estranged. 

M.  Gant  saw  this,  and  grew  sad  ;  he  had  been 
cheered  a  while  by  the  sight  of  their  simple  court- 
ship ;  he  had  loved  to  watch  its  progress  evening 
after  evening,  and  be  the  unseen  witness  of  many 
little  circumstances  which  had  escaped  the  vulgar 
gaze ;  and  now  those  in  whom  he  had  felt  such 
deep  interest  grew,  like  the  world,  indifferent  and 
cold,  depriving  him  of  one  of  his  few  remaining 
pleasures.  The  scrivener's  only  comfort  was,  as 
usual,  to  pour  his  sorrows  into  Sergeant  Huron's 
iViendly  bosom.  Th3  old  soldier,  who  was  some- 
what h;wty,  immfjdiately  o3c;rcd  to  go  and  speak  to 
Lifiiid  and  Ang^hque,  averring  he  could  make 
everything  rig}il  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  M.  Gant, 
reminding  him  that  lovers'  quarrels  were  best  let 
alone,  with  some  diflSculty  induced  him  to  give  up 
the  idea. 

One  evening,  when  M.  Gant,  who  had  grown 
quite  misanthropic,  was  bitterly  ruminating  in  the 
Holitude  of  his  wooden  mansion,  he  was  startled  by 
a  knock  at  his  door.  He  opened,  and  Louis  en- 
tered. The  scrivener  eyed  him  with  silent  sur- 
orise,  whilst  the  young  man,  unconscious  of  the 
feeling  he  excited,  laid  on  his  desk  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  briefly  requested  him  to  correct 
and  copy  out.  Merely  signing  him  to  be  seated, 
M.  Gant  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  the  paper 
attentively.  It  was  a  rude  scrawl,  in  which  the 
young  carpenter  had  somewhat  imperfectly  ex- 
pxeaeted  his  feelings.     Its  incoherence  did  not, 


however,  much  astbnish  M.  Gant ;  ftr  he  ww  ac- 
customed to  love-letters — we  need  scarcely  say  this 
was  one — ^but  he  paid  more  attention  to  its  general 
purport.  Louis,  strong  in  conscious  innocence, 
appealed  to  Ang^lique's  heart,  cautiously  avoiding 
to  mention  her  name,  however — ^a  needless  piece  m 
discretion,  which  made  M.  Gant  smile  inwaidly — 
demanded  to  know  his  error,  if  indeed  he  had  com- 
mitted any ;  and  afler  beginning  by  asserting  that 
he  was  ready  to  forget  her  forever  if  she  wished,  he 
ended  with  a  most  passionate  protestation  of  eternal 
love. 

M.  Gant  was  a  jud^e  of  the  human  heart.  He 
saw  that  the  letter,  with  all  its  incoherence,  was  a 
good  one;  for  it  was  true.  He  therefore. merely 
corrected  the  spelling,  and  copied  it  out ;  and  when 
it  was  finished,  he  handed  it  to  Louis,  who,  placing 
a  franc  on  his  desk,  thanked  him  and  retired.  The 
scrivener  saw  him  depart  with  a  melancholy  glance ; 
for  one  of  the  two  beings  whose  fate  had  of  late 
been  hb  chief  concern  looked  upon  him  as  on  a 
stranger.  Still  his  interest  in  Louis  and  Ang^ique 
was  not  diminished ;  aiid  it  was  with  the  utmost 
impatience  that  he  waited  for  the  next  evening,  in 
order  to  see  the  effect  the  letter  had  produced.  The 
lovers  met,  seemingly  by  chance,  as  usual,  near  the 
«tone  fountain.  Louis  timidly  approai^ed  the 
young  girl,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear; 
but  she  scornfully  drew  back,  and  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  retired  to  her  mother's  shop.  Louis 
looked  sadly  afler  her,  still  standing  rooted  to  the 
same  spot,  until  the  stifled  giggling  of  some  mis- 
chievous girls  near  the  fountain  aroused  him  from 
his  trance.  Suddenly  starting,  he  cast  an  indignant 
glance  around  him,  and  hastened  to  dgpart,  appar- 
ently much  mortified  by  Angflique's  contemptuous 
treatment. 

*' What  could  all  this  mean?"  Such  was  the 
scrivener's  thought,  when  the  unexpected  entrance 
into  his  lodge  of  a  woman,  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse 
dark  shawl,  awakened  him  firom  his  reverie.  He 
turned  with  surprise  towards  the  new-comer ;  but 
nothwithstanding  her  disguise,  a  glance  was 
enough  to  let  him  know  that  Ang^lique  stood  be- 
fore turn.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  upon  her, 
she  sat  down,  and  without  attempting  to  conceal  her 
person  any  longer,  she  said  in  a  proud  and  firm  tone, 
**  Monsieur  Grant,  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  render 
me  a  service.  I  received  yesterday  this  letter" — ^and 
she  laid  Louis'  epistle  on  the  desk — '*  from  a  person 
with  whom  I  wish  to  hold  no  further  correspond- 
ence. Will .  you  please  to  tell  him  so  in  my 
name?" 

M.  Gant  took  up  his  pen  ;  a  sheet  of  letter-paper 
was  before  him;  he  placed  his  hand  upon  it,  as 
though  to  write ;  but  laid  it  down  again,  and  calm- 
ly said,  ^'  Why  not  tell  him  as  much  yourself, 
mademoiselle?    You  see  him  every  day." 

'*  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  him  any 
more,  sir,"  she  indignantly  answered. 

*'  Or  perhaps  you  are  unaUe  to  write  yourself?" 
hinted  the  scrivener. 

Ang^lique  frowned,  and  looked  displeased.  "  I 
know  how  to  write,  sir,"  sfhe  stifCv  replied ;  *'  but 
since  he  has  chosen  to  apply  to  you  to  write  to  Ine, 
I  shall  answer  him  in  the  same  manner." 

^*  And  who  told  you  that  it  was  I  who  wrote 
this  letter?"  asked  M.  Gant,  turning  inquiringly 
towards  her ;  **  for  if  you  know  that,  /  know  that 
you  were  out  yesterday." 

Ang^lique  colored,  but  evasively  answered^ 
*<  Monsieur  Gant,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  write  this 
letter,  pray  say  so  at  once  1" 
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**  Nty,"  iaki  the  serivaiier,  as  the  rose  to  de- 
part, "  siiioe  yoa  are  detennbed  to  be  miserable, 
I  shall  no  longer  seek  to  prevent  you." 

And  so  sa^g,  he  once  more  took  hold  of 
his  pen,  and  in  a  few  brief  words,  as  severe  as 
Angi^liqoe  could  wish  them  to  be,  he  intimated  to 
poor  Louis  that  the  capricious  beauty  cared  for 
neither  his  repentance  nor  for  his  most  passionate 
protestations.  When  he  had  finished  bis  task,  M. 
Grant  handed  the  letter  to  the  young  girl,  watching 
her  features,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  betray 
some  compunction  for  the  severity  of  his  expres- 
sions. But  (ar  from  it;  she  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  epistle,  thanked  him  very  warmly, 
liberally  remunerated  him  for  his  trouble,  and  lefV 
him  sadder  than  ever,  and  in  a  bitter  mood  of  in- 
vective against  girls,  their  lovers,  and  human  na- 
ture in  general.  **  For,"  he  observed,  when  he 
was  lefl  alone  with  his  own  thoughts,  **  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  thoroughly  bad  human  nature  is,  since 
those  young  people,  who  have  known  each  other 
from  their  childhood,  who  have  been  lovere  for 
veare,  now  part  forever,  not  only  without  a  pang, 
out  even  with  joy ;  and,  in  all  probability,  owing 
to  some  mere  trifle  that  has  come  between  them.*' 

Now,  although  he  could  not  possibly  imagine 
what  this  important  trifle  was,  M.  Gant  had  bis 
own  private  suspicions  concerning  his  spiteful  little 
neighbor  the  apple-woman,  to  whom  he  was  indeed 
in  Uie  habit  or  referring  every  evil  that  occurred. 
It  was-  evident  that  some  mischievous  person  had 
informed  Ang^lique  of  Louis'  visit  to  him,  a  step 
not  unlikely  to  prejudice  him  in  her  eyes;  but 
then  there  existed  no  proof  that  this  fact  had  been 
revealed  to  the  younff  girl  by  the  apple-woman ; 
and  though  he  narrowly  scanned  her  features  more 
than  one9,  M.  Gant  could  discover  in  them  none  of 
the  malicious  triumph  which  generally  betrayed 
her  when  she  had  been  engaged  on  some  work  of 
mischief.  She  was  apparently  calm,  and  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on.  The  next  day 
passed,  and  nothing  occurred,  save  that  in  the  even- 
ing Louis  came  home  from  his  work  seemingly 
much  disheartened,  so  that  the  scrivener,  who  was 
very  fidgety,  and  constantly  on  the  look-out,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  received  Ang^lique's  letter.  On 
the  following  morning,  as  he  sat  at  an  early  hour 
in  his  box,  he  noticed  Louis  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  court  engaged  in  a  mysterious  conference  with 
his  pretty  sister  Marianne.  M.  Gant  easily  guessed 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  ;  and  as  Marianne 
was  not  only  cheerful  and  good-tempered,  but  also 
possessed  of  much  intuitive  tact,  and  stood,  more- 
over, on  friendly  terms  with  Ang^lique,  he  augured 
su'^sss  from  her  interposition,  and  impatiently 
waited  for  its  result.  But  Marianne  was  a  real 
diplom-uist;  and  instead  of  injudiciously  hurrying 
to  perform  her  delicate  errand,  she  loitered  about 
the  court,  now  entering,  now  leaving  her  father's 
shed  with  a  roost  unconcerned  air.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  that  the  scrivener 
saw  her  at  length  proceeding  towards  the  washer- 
woman's shop.  She  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
unlucky  mom3gt ;  for'Ang^lique,  who  was  ironing 
in  a  little  bade  parlor,  was  also  there  entertaining 
a  sentimsntal  young  tailor,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  him  very  merrily.  Now  this  young  man, 
who  lived  in  the  court,  had  formerly  paid  no  little 
attention  to  Marianne,  who,  when  teased  on  the 
subject,  very  seriously  averred  that  **  she  did  not 
earo  for  him  ;  indeed  she  did  not  !*'  Nevertheless, 
when  she  entered  the  parlor,  and  saw  how  thor- 
oughly poor  Louis  was  slighted,  and  for  whom,  all 
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her  sisterly  feetings  were  aroosed,  and  she  felt  to 
indignant  at  Anff^lique's  coquetry,  that  she  ooold 
scarcely  contain  herself.  In  short,  she  threw  cat 
such  hmts,  that  ere  long  the  young  tailor  prudent- 
ly departed ;  whilst  An^^que,  who  was  not  very 
patient,  retorted  in  so  hieh  a  strain,  that  Marianne 
fairly  lost  her  temper,  and  flounced  out  of  the  room 
in  a  state  of  great  indignation.  Though  M.  Gant 
saw  nothing  of  this,  he  conjectured  by  the  young 
tailor's  retreat,  and  Marianne's  agitation,  that  the 
ambassadress  had  failed — a  surmise  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Louis'  behavior  on  the  next  morning , 
for,  as  he  was  entering  his  wooden  box,  the  young 
man  followed  him  in,  and  requested  him  to  tran- 
scribe the  following  laconic  epistle: — **  Mademoiselle 
— You  tell  me  to  forget  you.  I  will  obey  you  as 
soon  as  I  can.    Farewell.    Louis." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  following 
answer  was  dict^ed  by  Ang^lique  to  the  scrive- 
ner : — *^  The  sooner  you  forget  me,  the  better. 
Anoelique." 

*'  And  now,"  pettishly  observed  M.  Gant  when 
she  had  retired,  "I  suppose  that  fine  correspondence 
of  theirs,  by  means  of  which  they  contrived  to  keep 
me  in  hot  water  for  the  last  week,  is  over  at  length." 
But  the  scrivener  evidently  did  not  understand  such 
matters ;  for  although  there  was  a  kind  of  two  days' 
truce,  during  which  Louis  went  early  to  his  work, 
and  came  home  late,  never  once  approaching  the 
old  stone  fountain — near  which  Ang^lique  openly 
flirted  with  the  young  tailor — ^it  was  evident,  by  the 
attitude  of  both  parties,  that  things  could  not  last 
long  as  they  were.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  Louis  entered  M.  Grant's  box  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.  **  Monsieur  Gant,"  he  exclaimed,  **  this 
is  more  than  human  flesh  and  blood  can  endure,  and 
you  must  tell  her  so !" 

**  Oh,  you  have  not  forgotten  her  yet  ?"  ironical- 
Iv  observed  the  scrivener.  But  Louis  cared  not 
for  irony ;  he  was  desperate ;  he  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Ang^lique  seated  in  her  mother's  shop 
with  his  rival,  and  his  overeharged  heart  poured 
itself  forth  in  a  torrent  of  eloquent  reproaches,  which 
he  charged  M.  Gant  to  commit  to  paper,  never  once 
reflecting  that  the  scrivener  could  not  possibly  recol- 
lect as  much  as  the  one  tenth  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing. M.  Grant  did  not  make  the  attempt ;  he  let 
the  young  man  speak  away,  conjecturing  it  would 
relieve  him,  and  do  him  good ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  he  cast  a  stern  and  angry  ffiance  towards  the 
spot  where  Ang^lique  was  sitting  with  the  tailor. 
To  the  scrivener's  satisfaction,  the  young  man  rose 
to  depart.  Ang^iique  tried  to  detain  him ;  but  he 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  went  away.  Al- 
though she  hummed  a  tune,  and  tried  to  look  indif- 
ferent, Ang6lique  could  not  conceal  her  vexation ; 
and  on  hearing  some  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
washerwomen,  she  lefl  the  shop  in  a  pet,  and 
walked  out  into  the  court.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Louis,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  all  this  by-phiy, 
reached  the  most  pathetic  part  of  his  imagmar^ 
epistle,  and  eloquently  reminded  Ang^Uque  of  their 
former  attachment,  once  more  begging  to  know 
how  he  had  erred.  **  Nay,"  here  interrupted  the 
scrivener,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  his  op- 
portunity for  the  last  two  or  three  seconds,  "  you 
can  best  tell  her  all  this  yourself."  And  before 
Louis  could  make  any  reply,  he  had  partly  opened 
his  door,  and  calling  on  Ang^lique,  who  was  just 
then  passing  before  it,  made  her  enter.  It  was  not 
until  she  was  in,  and  the  door  had  been  securely 
closed  upon  her  by  the  considerate  M.  Gant,  that, 
the  young  girl  became  aware  of  Louis'  presence. 


A  comsm  nr  a  cohsi^tabik 


Oft  toeing  her  Iotot,  she  etarted  hack  and  grew 
pale;  bat  soon  rallying,  and  casting  a  wrathful 
glanoe  on  the  aerivener,  ahe  addressed  Loois  in  an 
ofiended  tone. 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  so  very  particular  you  have 
tosay  to  me  here?*' 

"  I  assure  you,  mademoiselle,"  stammered  forth 
Louis,  **  I  only  came  for  a  letter  which  Monsieur 

Gant ''    ne  looked  for  the  letter  on  the  desk, 

bat  there  was  none. 

*'  Yes,"  observed  the  scrivener  in  a  tone  of  stud- 
ied ironv,  '*I  was  waiting  till  you  should  have 
done.  As  mademoiselle  is  now  here,  you  can  tell 
her  all  you  have  to  say.  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  su- 
perciliously added,  *'  it  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of 
writing  down  a  good  deal  of  nonsense ;"  and  with 
a  look  of  thorough  contempt  for  all  love-letters  and 
love  afiairs,  he  took  down  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
became  to  all  appearance  deeply  absorbed  by  its 
contents. 

There  was  a  long  and  awkward  silence :  Louis 
at  length  began  speaking  in  an  embarrassed  tone  ; 
his  words  were  incoherent  and  low ;  but  warming 
with  his  subject,  he  gradually  grew  so  eloquent 
and  pathetic,  that  M.  Gant  thought  it  was  not  in 
the  heart  of  mortal  maiden  to  resist  him.  .  An- 
g^lique,  however,  not  only  appeared  to  hear  Louis 
without  emotion,  but  when  he  had  concluded,  in- 
quired, with  freezing  pohteness,  what  else  he  had 
tosay. 

"  Kothing,"  faintly  answered  Louis.  Ang^lique 
turned  towards  the  door ;  the  scrivener  saw  it  was 
time  for  him  to  interfere. 

"Children,  children!"  he  reproachfully  ex- 
ckiimed,  *'  what  is  all  this  about?  Who  has  come 
between  your  hearts  and  the  love  of  so  many  years  ?" 
Ang^lique  hung  down  her  head,  but  remained 
silent. 

"  Nay,"  observed  Louis,  now  fairly  exasperated, 
'*  let  her  alone,  Monsieur  Grant,  since  she  will  not 
be  softened." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  cried  Ang^lique  angrily,  **  who 
asks  you  to  think  of  me  at  all  t"  Thus  the  scrive- 
ner's kind  eflfbrt  to  effect  a  recenciliation  between 
the  lovers  was  on  the  point  of  embittering  the  quar- 
rel ;  but  by  dint  of  coaxing,  entreaties,  and  soothing 
words,  he  at  last  induced  them  to  give  him  a  patient 
hearing.  This  discourse,  though  somewhat  long, 
was  not  very  varied  ;  he  only  spoke  of  their  child- 
hood and  youth  so  happily  spent  in  the  court,  of 
the  pleasant  evenings  by  the  fountain,  when  An- 
g^lique  sang,  and  Loois  listened ;  yet  he  touched  so 
many  tender  chords,  and  managed  the  matter  so 
akiluiUy,  that  ere  long  Ang^lique  drew  forth  a  lit- 
tle white  pocket  handkerchief,  which  she  applied 
to  her  eyes,  whilst  Louis  turned  his  head  away, 
and  pretended  to  look  into  the  court.  M.  Gant  im- 
mediately followed  up  his  advantage,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  had  effected  an  entire  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  lovers,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
'Were  not  sorry  for  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  all  over,  you 
•must  tell  me  what  you  quarrelled  about."  This 
was,  however,  seemingly  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine. Louis  looked  at  Ang^lique,  and  Ani^^lique 
at  Louis ;  both  were  evidently  in  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  M.  Grant  was  a  shrewd  cross-questioner, 
and  he  soon  elicited  from  Louis  that  he  had  long 
been  secretly  jealous  of  the  young  tailor,  and  that 
one  evening  when  Ang^liqae  had  provoked  him  by 
aome  unusual  attention  bestowed  on  his  rival,  he 
had  spitefully  declared  a  new  purchase  of  hers  odi- 
•OMly  vulgar ;  an  expressioa  which,  being  uttered 


in  the  preseooe  of  several  persona,  the  taOor  »- 
eluded,  had  so  mortally  offended  Ang^que,  that 
she  had  instantly  resolved  to  discard  him  fotever. 

'*  And  this,"  observed  M.  Gkint,  in  a  tone  of  great 
contempt,  after  hearing  them  out — 'Mhis  was  the 
cause  of  your  quarrel  ? ' '  Though  somewhat  abashed, 
they  confessed  it  was.  But  the  scrivener  was  not 
satisfied ;  he  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject ;  and 
indeed  it  soon  came  out  that  the  apple-woman  waa 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  With  her  usual  malice  ahe 
had  first  diverted  the  young  tailor's  attention  from 
Marianne  to  Ang^liqne ;  then  by  dark  hints  excked 
poor  Louis'  jealousy ;  and  at  last  persuaded  An- 
g^lique  that  no  woman  of  spirit  ought  to  forgive  the 
affront  she  had  endured.  In  short,  she  had,  like 
all  mischievous  persons,  been  so  very  industrious  in 
her  evil  task,  that  M.  Gant  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  trouble  the  quarrel  of  the  two  lovers  had  given 
him. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Loois  and  An- 
g^lique  rose  to  depart,  not,  however,  without  hear- 
ing M.  Gant,  who  addressed  them  in  a  little  set 
speech,  rather  formal  and  pedantic,  but  nevertheleaa 
kind  and  sensible,  showing  them  that  the  real  cauae 
of  their  quarrel  had  been  the  want  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence.  "  And  now,  children,"  said  he, 
as  he  concluded,  "  take  an  old  man's  advice-Hjuar- 
rel  no  more,  and  be  ever  more  ready  to  believe  good 
of  one  another  than  evil." 

Promising  to  follow  this  advice,  and  once  more 
warmly  thanking  him  for  h\a  kindness,  the  lovers 
now  left  the  scrivener  to  his  own  reflections.  Scarce- 
ly were  they  gone,  when  M.  Grant,  who  felt  in  a 
very  undignified  hurry  to  impart  the  news  to  Sei^ 
geant  Huron,  locked  up  his  box  before  the  usual 
time,  and  hastened  to  the  abode  of  his  trusty  friend, 
who,  listening  to  his  prolix  narrative  with  profound 
gravity,  declared  it  was  an  admirable  bit  of  cam- 
paigning, and  that  the  scrivener  had  displayed  the 
tactics  of  a  general. 

Although  she  was  not  at  her  stall  when  Louie 
and  Ang^lique  had  their  interview  in  the  scrivener's 
abode,  the  apple-woipan  had  somehow  or  other  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  next  day  ahe 
saw,  as  usual,  M.  Grant  enter  his  box  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  with  the  addition  of  a  large  parcel,  which 
he  carried  under  his  arm ;  and  a  strange  rumbling 
noise,  as  though  M.  Gant  felt  restless,  and  was 
walking  to  and  fro  in  his  mansion,  followed  his  en- 
trance ;  it,  however,  gradually  subsided ;  and  be- 
fore long,  he  issued  forth  completely  transformed, 
clad  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  with  a  new  hat  and  a 
white  cravat.  The  apple-woman's  heart  failed  her ; 
she  had  forebodings  of  a  defeat.  After  carefully 
locking  his  door,  M.  Grant  walked  at  a  stately  pace 
towards  the  washerwoman's  shop.  Whether  by 
chance,  or  because  she  was  aware  of  his  visit,  An- 
g^lique  was  out  of  the  way.  The  scrivener  giave- 
ly  asked  for  her  mother,  and  foirnd  the  good  lady 
up  to  her  eyes  in  soap-water.  She  looked  upon 
him  with  some  surprise,  opened  her  eyes  when  he 
spoke  of  a  private  interview,  inwardly  wondered  ff 
he  wanted  to  give  her  his  custom,  and  wiping  her 
hands  and  arms  in  a  very  wet  aprop,  led  the  w|y 
into  a  small  back  parlor.  Here  M.  Gant  gravely 
expounded  to  her  the  nature  of  his  errand,  relatinff 
all  concerning  the  attachment  of  Louis  and  Ance 
lique,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  young  friend,  askmg 
for  her  sanction  to  their  attachment.  The  washer- 
woman heard  him,  and  was  astonished.  What 
could  make  Ang^lique  wish  to  marry  1  She  had 
always  thought  that  if  a  woman  washed,  and  ironed, 
and  worked  hard,  she  had  little  time  to  tUnk  ef 
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^nusvuge;  so  she  had  found  rinoe  her  hasband's 
death.  NeTenheless,  she  was  not  unreasonable, 
'snd  deelaTed  that  as  Loais  was  a  yery  honest,  in- 
dustrious yonn^  man,  she  should  raise  no  objection 
tD  the  match,  tf  her  daughter  was  bent  upon  it. 

On  the  same  evening  the  whole  matter  was  set- 
tled. In  the  presence  of  her  mother,  of  Louis'  pa- 
vents,  whom  the  younff  man  had  consulted  long  ago, 
med  of  M.  Oant,  Aogeiique  was  accordie,  or  granted 
to  Ijouis,  who  presented  her  with  a  gold  ring  and 
a  handsome  pair  of  earrings.  The  marriage  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  month.  The 
Toong  couple  were  to  reside  in  the  court ;  and,  to 
her  mother's  satisfaction,  it  was  agreed  that  An- 
gdlique  should  continue  to  work  with  her. 

The  apple-woman  was  now  iairly  vanquished. 
Truth  ana  M.  Gant  had  triumphed :  Louis  and 
Ang^liqne  were  reconciled;  and  even  the  young 
.  tailor  proved  penitent,  and  humbled  himself  to  Ma- 
rianne, who  ffraeiously  received  him  once  more  into 
her  favor.  The  scrivener's  spiteful  little  enemy 
eonld  bear  this  no  ion^ ;  her  heart  was  stung  every 
day  by  some  fresh  msult ;  she  declared  that  the 
court  was  in  a  league  against  her ;  and  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  them  all  at  once,  she  went  off  one 
morning  with  her  stall  and  her  apples,  and  doubt- 
lees  settled  in  some  very  remote  quarter,  for  she  has 
never  since  been  heard  of.  Some  old  cronies  of 
hers,  with  whom  she  constantly  quarrelled  while  in 
the  court,  soon  missed  her  very  much,  for  she  was- 
the  great  newsmonger  of  the  place ;  and  they  threw 
out  dark  hints  against  the  scrivener,  even  averring 
that  he  had  cauwd  her  to  be  spirited  away. 

M.  Gant,  who  knew  nothing  of  these  vague  ru- 
mors, bore  his  triumph  with  great  moderation.  In- 
deed, with  his  usual  simplicity,  he  rather  missed  the 
apple- woman,  and  certainly  thought  more  of  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  Louis  and  Ang^Hque  than 
of  her  defeat.  When  the  wedding  took  place, 
he  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  party;  he  acted 
as  Louis'  witness  at  the  civil  contract,  gave  the 
hride  away  in  the  church,  settled  every  doubtful 
eoint  of  etiquette,  and  with  Sergeant  Hluron,  who 
had  been  in^ted  out  of  compliment  to  him,  sang 
.such  witty  songs  afWr  dinner,  that  every  bod  jr  was 
eharmed.  The  scrivener  himself  was  astonished, 
and  somewhat  ashamed ;  he  was  even  heard  by  his 
old  friend  wondering  what  had  induced  a  philoso- 
pher like  him  to  meddle  in  a  silly  love  affair ;  but, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  quite  delighted. 

The  married  life  of  Louis  and  Anc^lique  proved 
more  happy  than  their  courtship.  They  treasured 
Qp  the  words  of  their  old  friend,  and  acted  towards 
each  other  with  confidence  and  truth.  M.  Grant, 
whose  infirmities  increase  with  age,  has  been  in- 
duced, not  to  abandon  his  box— nothing  earthly 
could  make  him  do  that — but  to  take  his  meals  with 
them,  in  return  for  which  he  most  zealously  teaches 
their  children  how  to  read  and  write,  so  that  they 
will  most  probably  be  able  in  time  to  indite  their 
own  love-letters.  Sergeant  Huron  is  still  alive,  but, 
as  the  scrivener  observes,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  grow- 
ing rather  weak-minded — a  remark  which  the  wor- 
thy sergeant  sometimes  applies  in  turn  to  his  old 
fiwnd.  The  cobbler  has  retired  from  business ;  the 
■bed  has  been  demolished,  and  a  shop,  occupied  by 
Louis'  brother,  erected  where  it  once  stood.  Ma- 
rianne is  married  to  the  young  tailor.  The  washer- 
woman is  as  industrious  as  ever.  We  forgot  men- 
tioning that,  as  an  insUnoe  of  the  diminished  fteul- 
tns  of  his  friend.  Sergeant  Huron  has  informed 
Ang^tH|ue  that  M.  Gant  is  convinced  the  apple- 
1  will  soon  make  her  reippeaiuioe  in  the  oooit. 


This  he  believes  on  philosophical  grounds,  averring 
that  he  has  been  too  long  happy  and  undisturbed. 
6f  course  Sergeant  Huron  is  above  this  learned 
nonsense ;  but  be  has  also  informed  Ang^lique, 
from  whom  he  can  conceal  nothing,  that,  after  all, 
he  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  to  turn  out  true ; 
for  since  his  friend  mentioned  the  subject,  he  has 
three  times  beheld  in  a  dream  the  apple-woman 
seated  at  her  stall.  But  as  six  months  have  alrradj 
passed  away  since  then,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if 
she  will  ever  make  her  appearance. 


From  Chambera'  Jonnud. 
STRAY   NOTES  IN   ZOOLOGY. 

The  following  anecdote,  told  by  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaogh,  in  his  ^<  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay 
Sotor,"  places  the  pig  at  a  respectable  elevation  in 
the  scale  of  discriminating  intelligence : — **  As  we 
approached  a  (arm  on  the  American  side  of  the  St. 
Clair  river,  belonging  to  the  captain  of  our  steamer 
a  curious  fact  fell  under  my  observation.  The  pigs 
belonging  to  the  farm  came  squealing  down  to  the 
water-side,  a  thing  which  the  persons  at  the  f^rm 
assured  me  they  never  did  when  other  steamers 
passed.  The  captain  explained  this  singular  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  pigs,  by  statiner  that  the 
swill  of  his  steamer  was  always  preserved  for  them, 
and  that,  on  reaching  the  landing-place,  it  was 
immediately  put  on  shore  to  feed  them.  The  ani- 
mals having  been  accustomed  to  this  valuable  im*- 
portation  during  the  whole  summer  months,  had 
learned  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  sound  which  the 
steam  made  in  rushing  through  the  pipe  of  the 
steamer;  and  as  they  could  do  this  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  they  immediately,  upon  hear^ 
ing  it,  hastened  down  to  the  river,  whilst  the 
noise  made  by  the  other  steamers  was  disregarded.*' 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  possibility  of  sharp- 
ening the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals  1)y  an 
appeal  to  their  appetites,  and  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  readiest  way  to  make  all  swinish  animals 
reasonable,  is  to  provide  plenty  of  swill  for  them. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  ferocious  contests 
which  often  take  place  among  the  higher  animals 
during  the  season  of  love  and  gallantry ;  but  few^ 
we  believe,  will  be  prepared  to  find  the  same  feel- 
ing raging  as  fiercely  among  the  cold-blooded  den- 
izens of  the  waters,  though  the  poet  has  long  affo 
given  his  word  for  it,  "  that  even  an  oyster  may  be 
crossed  in  love."  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  if 
we  may  credit  the  subjoined  paragraph  from  the 
"Elgin  Courier:" — ^»* While  several  cutter-men 
(of  the  ] 
other 
tween 

served  an  unusual  commotion  among  the  spawning 
beds  of  the  ford.  On  approaching  the  spot,  two 
large  male  salmon  were  seen  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  for  the  possession  of  a  female.  Never  did 
chivalric  knights  contest  for  the  hand  of  '  ladrtt 
fair*  more  fiercely  than  these  buirdly  lords  of  the 
flood.  The  tranquQ  bosom  of  the  stream  was 
hsbed  into  foam  by  the  struggles  of  the  finny  an* 
tagonists ;  in  the  mean  time  the  object  of  the  flay 
was  beating  silently  about,  *  spectatress  of  the 
fight.'  Frmn  the  appearance  of  the  stream-^yed 
with  blood,  and  gradually  assuming  its  former 
smooth  surface — it  was  evident  that  the  contest  wu 
over.  One  of  the  salmon  at  last  flounders  on  the 
surface— dead ;  and  the  victor,  it  may  be  conjee- 
tuied,  exhaustedly  bore  oflT  his  prize.  The  men. 
who  had  the  curiosity  to  wKteh  the  fight,  te  a  ptoof 
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«f  their  story  conTeyed  the  dead  edmon  to  the 
nearest  dwellio^.  The  victor  had  torn  off  the  flesh 
aloDff  the  back,  from  head  to  tail,  to  the  very  boD^. 
In  the  movement  of  salmon-spawning,  the  males 
have  often  been  seen  chasing  each  other ;  but  such 
a  fray  as  this  has  not  been  witnessed  by  the  oldest 
filler  or  poacher  on  the  Findhom." 

Mr.  Gardner,  in  his  recently-published  *'  Travels 
ia  Brazil,"  furnishes  some  additional  information 
respecting  the  habits  and  character  of  th«)  electric 
eel : — '* In  the  Rio  de  Falroa,"  says  he,  ''as in  all 
the  rivers  within  the  province  of  uoyaz,  the  Crym- 
noius  electricus  is  exceedingly  common.  They  are 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  foot  to  six  feet  in  length,  and 
we  frequently  caught  on  the  lines  which  are  set  for 
fishes ;  they  are  sometimes  eaten,  but  not  gener- 
ally, although  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  good. 
Horses  as  well  as  men,  by  coming  in  contact  with 
them  in  the  water,  are  not  unfrequently  thrown 
down  by  the  shock  which  they  impart :  they  axe 
ealled  by  the  inhabitants  Treme-lrefne.  In  rainy 
weather,  those  who  fish  in  these  rivers  often  receive 
a  shock,  which  is  communicated  along  the  mois- 
ture upon  the  rod  and  line,  when  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  seize  the  hook.  I  saw  one  in  a  state  of 
oaptivity,  about  six  feet  long,  which  was  so  tame, 
that  it  would  allow  any  one  to  put  his  hand  upon 
it,  and  even  slide  for  its  whole  length  through  the 
fingers ;  but  if  irritated  in  the  smallest  degree,  by 
pinching  it  a  little,  it  instantly  communicated  a 
•mart  shock." 

The  same  authority  confirms  the  early  acconnts 
respecting  the  size  and  prodigious  swallowing 
capacity  of  the  boa-constrictor — accounts  which 
certain  naturalists,  whose  researches  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  galleries  of  a  museum,  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  with  ridicule  and  unbelief. 
*'  The  boa,"  says  he,  *'  is  not  uncommon  through- 
out the  whole  province  of  Goyaz,  particularly  by 
the  wooded  margins  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  streams. 
Sometimes  thev  attain  the  enormous  length  of 
forty  feet :  the  largest  I  ever  saw  was  at  this  place, 
but  it  was  not  alive.  Some  weeks  before  our 
arrival  at  Sape,  the  favorite  riding-horse  of  Senhor 
Lagoeira,  which  had  been  put  out  to  pasture  not 
far  from  the  house,  could  not  be  found,  although 
strict  search  was  made  for  it  all  over  the  fazienda. 
Shortly  after  this,  one  of  his  vaqoeiros,  in  going 
through  a  wood  by  the  side  of  a  small  river,  saw 
an  enormous  boa  suspended  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
which  hung  over  the  water :  it  was  dead,  but  had 
evidently  been  floated  down  alive  by  a  recent  flood ; 
and  being  in  an  inert  state,  it  had  not  been  able  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  fork  before  the  waters  fell. 
It  was  dragged  out  to  the  open  country  by  two 
horses,  and  was  found  to  measure  thirty^seven  feet 
in  length.  On  opening  it,  the  bones  of  a  horse,  in 
a  somewhat  broken  condition,  and  the  flesh  in  a 
half-digested  state,  were  found  within  it,  the  bones 
of  the  head  being  uninjured.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  concluded  that  the  boa  had  de- 
voured the  horse  entire.  In  all  kinds  of  snakes  the 
capacity  fur  swallowing  is  prodigious.  I  have 
often  seen  one  not  thicker  than  my  thumb  swallow 
a  itoti  as  lurive  as  ray  fiat ;  and  I  once  killed  a  rat- 
tlesnake, abiiut  four  feet  lonj;,  and  of  no  great 
thickness,  which  had  swallowed  not  less  than  three 
large  froirs,  one  of  which  swelled  out  its  sides  to 
nearly  iwic^^  the  thickness  of  the  other  parts.  I 
have  also  S3i*n  n  very  «!etid»)r  snake  that  frequents 
the  rtMifs  of  houS'VH,  »willovv  hii  entire  bat  three 
times  its  own  iiiicknes8.  If  such  be  the  case 
with  tnese  saiailer  kinds,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered 


at  that  one  thirty-seven  fiaet  long  shonld  be  aUe  to 
swallow  a  horse,  partieularly  when  it  is  known  that, 
previously  to  doing  so,  it  breaks  the  bones  of  tho 
animal  by  coiling  itself  round  it,  and  afterwards 
lubricates  it  with  a  slimy  matter  which  it  has  tho 
power  of  secreting  in  its  mouth." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  both  for  and 
against  the  ingenuity  and  imitative  faculties  of 
monkeys — these  accounts,  however,  generally  reftt^ 
ring  to  the  animals  in  a  state  of  domestication  and 
training.  We  have  little  recorded  of  their  natoral 
state  beyond  their  chattering  frolicksomeness,  theif 
shyness,  their  affection  for  their  young,  or  their 
occasionally  pelting  some  obtrusive  traveller  with 
rotten  twigs  or  palm-nuts  from  the  branches  ove^> 
head.  The  following  extract  from  the  same  trav- 
eller not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge  on  this  score, 
but  exhibits  the  monkey  tribe  as  capable  of  employ- 
ing implements,  if  we  may 'so  speak,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  end : — **  The  moist  and  marshT 
campos  produce  various  kinds  of  palm-trees,  which 
bear  large  clusters  of  small  nuts,  greatly  resembUnff 
miniature  cocoa-nuts.  When  ripe,  these  are  covered 
externally  with  a  fibrous  oily  substance,  which  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  and  constitutes  the  favorite  food  of 
the  little  ring-tailed  monkeys,  which  are  no  less 
fond  of  the  internal  part  of  the  nut,  which  contains 
a  kernel  similar  to  that  of  the  cocoa.  In  several 
parts  of  the  interior,  I  had  been  told  that,  to  get  at 
this  kernel,  the  shell  being  too  hard  to  break  with 
their  teeth,  the  monkeys  carry  the  nuts  to  a  xocky 
place,  and  there  break  them  with  a  stone ;  and  I 
even  met  with  persons  who  assured  me  that  they 
had  watched  them  in  such  places,  and  actually  seen 
them  engaged  in  this  operation.  This  account  I 
always  considered  to  be  fabulous  till  I  arrived  at 
Sape.  In  an  excursion  we  made  over  the  Sena, 
where  it  is  composed  of  nearly  bare,  rugged  lime- 
stone peaks,  in  several  almost  inaccessible  places, 
we  came  upon  large  heaps  of  the  broken  shells  of 
nuts,  generally  on  a  bare,  open  part  of  the  rock,  and 
along  with  them  a  number  of  roundish  pieces  of 
stone,  larger  than  the  fist,  which  had  evidently  been 
employed  in  breaking  the  shells.  Theee,  Senhor 
Lagoeira  told  mo,  were  the  places  resorted  to  by 
the  monkeys  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  nuts 
collected  in  the  low  grounds;  and  that,  in  his  shoot- 
ing excursions  over  the  mountains,  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  them  take  flight  on  his  approach. 
That  they  both  can,  and  really  do,  make  use  of  a 
stone  in  order  to  break  that  which  is  too  hard  for 
their  teeth,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  in  a  httJe 

rn  monkey  that  accompanied  me  on  my  journey, 
obtained  it  in  Piaiihy,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of 
the  many  tame  animals  I  carried  with  me  that 
reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  alive :  it  was  a  female  of 
the  species  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and   ulti- 
mately became  very  gentle.    Jerry  was  the  favor- 
ite with  all,  and  ind^  in  all  respects  fared  like 
ourselves ;  it  became  so  fond  of  tea,  which  it  drank 
every  morning  and  evening,  that  it  would  not  go  to 
sleep  without  its  usual  allowance.    Its  favorite  food 
was  farinha,  boiled  rice,  and  bananas ;  hut  scarcely 
anything  came  amiss  to  it.     A  raw   egg  was  a 
choice  morsel,  and  on  being  given  to  it,  it  broke 
one  end  by  gently  knocking  it  on  the  floor,  and 
completed  the  hole  by  picking  off  the  broken  bits 
of  shell,  and  pijttin>f  in  the  point  of  iu  hing  slen- 
der finger;    throwing  b:«ck  its  head,  and  holding 
i  the  eiiff  erect  between  its  two  iiands.  it  8o<>n  oon- 
I  triveil  t«)  suck  out  the  whole  contenfK.     Whenever 
i  auyihing    was   given    to   it  that  was  too  hard  to 
I  break  with  its  teeth,  it  always  looked  about  for  a 
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atone,  which  it  wonlil  hold  in  both  its  hands,  and 
lising  erect  on  its  legs,  would  let  it  fall,  leaping 
backwards  at  the  same  time,  to  a?oid  any  injury  to^ 
its  toes." 

Wits  and  essayists  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  up 
the  penguin  as  their  standard  of  awkwardness  and 
stupid  indifference :  how  far  they  are  justifiable  in 
doing  80,  let  the  reader  of  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Von  Tschudi's  "  Travels  in  Peru"  deter- 
mine : — '*  A  species  of  penguin,  called  by  the 
Peruvians  Paxaro  Nino,  or  the  Child  Bird,  is  easily 
tamed,  becomes  very  social,  and  follows  its  master 
like  a  dog.  It  is  amusing  to  see  it  waddling  along 
with  its  plump  body  and  short  legs,  and  keeping 
itself  in  equilibrium  by  moving  its  floating  wings. 
I  had  one  completely  tame,  which  I  bought  from 
an  Indian.  It  was  named  Pope,  and  readily  an- 
swered to  the  name.  When  I  was  at  my  meals, 
he  regularly  placed  himself  beside  my  chair,  and 
at  night  he  slept  under  my  bed.  When  he  wished 
to  bathe,  be  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  beat  with 
his  bill  on  an  earthen  pan  until  somebody  threw 
water  over  him,  or  brought  him  a  vessel  full  of 
water  for  a  bath." 

We  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the  anonymous 
abuse  of  parlor  naturalists  for  repeating  what  certain 
travellers  have  written  respectini^  the  dimensions  and 
habits  of  the  so-called  bird-catching  spiders  of  South 
America :  what  do  such  authorities  say  to  the  recent 
testimony  of  Dr.  Von  Tschudi?  **At  Quibe," 
be  says,  **  I  saw  a  bird-catching  spider  (my gale) 
of  extraordinary  large  size.  The  back-part  of  the 
body  alone  me^ured  two  inches !  Being  at  some 
distance,  I  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  rodent  ani- 
mals, and  I  fired  at  it.  To  my  mortification  I  dis- 
covered my  mistake  when  too  late,  for  the  speci- 
men was  completely  destroyed  by  the  shot,  and 
was  useless  for  my  collection.  The  Indians 
assured  me  that  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  which 
flowed  near  the  plantation,  many  larger  individuals 
were  to  be  found ;  but  I  never  saw  another  of  such 
remarkable  size  as  the  one  1  inadvertently  de- 
stroved." 

The  vampire,  or  blood-socking  bats,  which  were 
also  so  long  regarded  as  fabulous,  are  thus  spoken 
of  by.  the  same  recent  authority ; — **  Not  less 
troublesome  are  the  leaf-nosed  bats,  (phyllostoma,) 
which  attack  both  man  and  beast.  This  bat  rubs 
up  the  skin  of  his  victim,  from  which  he  sucks  the 
blood.  The  domestic  animals  suffer  greatly  from 
the  nocturnal  attacks  of  these  creatures,  ana  many 
are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
repeated  blood-sucking.  The  blood  drawn  by  the 
bat  itself  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces ;  but  if, 
when  satisfied,  it  drops  down  to  the  ground,  or  flies 
away,  the  wound  continues  to  bleed  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  the  morning  the  animal  is  often  found 
in  a  very  weak  condition^  and  covered  with  blood. 
One  of  my  mules,  on  which  a  leaf-nosed  bat  made 
a  nightly  attack,  was  only  saved  by  having  his 
back  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  spirits  of 
camphor,  soap,  and  petroleum.  The  blood-suck- 
ers have  such  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  this 
ointment,  that  on  its  application  they  ceased  to 
approach  the  mule.  These  bats  are  very  mischiev- 
ous in  the  plantations  of  the  forests,  where  beasts 
of  burden  and  horned  cattle  are  exposed  to  their 
attacks.  Whether  thev  venture  to  assail  man, 
has  been  a  much-disputed  question.  Several  travel- 
lers declare  they  do  not.  I  may,  however,  mention 
a  case  which  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge. 
A  bat  fastened  on  the  nose  of  an  Indian  lying  intoxi- 


cated in  «  plantation,  and  sucked  so  much  blood, 
that  it  was  unable  to  fly  away.  The  slight  wound 
was  followed  by  such  severe  inflammation  and 
swelling,  that  the  features  of  the  Cholo  were  not 
recosnizable."  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Gardner,  the  Brazilian  traveller,  who  believes  that 
the  puncture  which  the  vampire  makes  in  the  skin 
of  the  animals  is  eflected  by  the  sharp- hooked  nail 
of  its  thumb,  and  that  from  the  wound  thus  made 
it  abstracts  the  blood  by  the  suctorial  powers  of 
its  lips  and  tongue. 

Prom  Chamban' JooniL 
THE   SLAVE   SYSTEM   OP   ENGLAND. 

England  has,  professedly,  no  slaves ;  but,  as  we 
lately  attempted  to  show,  she  has  a  system  of 
slavery  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  her  arrangements  regarding  pauperism 
A  member  of  the  humbler  classes  no  sooner  begins 
to  exist,  than  he  becomes  a  subject  of  very  grave 
consideration  to  his  superiors — where  and  upon 
whom  is  he  to  be  chargeable  on  the  failure  of  em- 
ployment ?  Chargeabiiity  is  the  English  slave  sys- 
tem. The  poor  man  cannot  go  where  he  lists  in 
search  of  employment — he  may  become  chargeable. 
He  cannot  take  a  good  place  which  may  be  offered 
to  him,  for  he  cannot  get  a  residence,  lest  he  be- 
come chargeable.  Houses  are  pulled  down  over 
the  ears  of  honest  working-men,  and  decent  poor 
people  are  driven  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  lest  they 
should  become  chargeable.  There  is  something 
infinitely  distressing  in  the  whole  basis  of  this  idea 
— ^that  an  English  peasant  must  needs  be  regarded 
from  his  first  breath,  and  all  through  life,  as  a  pos- 
sible pauper.  But  the  positive  hardships  arisinff 
from  the  idea  are  what  we  have  at  present  to  deiu 
with. 

These  are  delineated  in  a  happy  collection  of  (acts 
lately  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chadwick  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers*  Club  in  London.  It  appears 
that  the  company  assembled,  who,  from  their  cir- 
cumstances, were  all  qualified  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions, 
gave  a  general  assent  to  what  was  said  by  the 
learned  poor-law  secretary.  Unfortunately,  we  can 
only  give  a  few  passages  from  this  very  remarkable 
speech. 

Mr.  Chadwick  first  referred  to  the  operation  of 
the  existing  law  upon  unsettled  laboring  men .  * '  The 
lower  districts  of  Heading  were  severely  visited  with 
fever  during  the  last  year,  which  called  attention  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  population. 
I  was  requested  to  visit  it.  Whilsi  making  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  I  learned  that  some  of  the  worst- 
conditioned  places  were  occupied  by  agricultural 
laborers.  Many  of  them,  it  appeared,  w^ked  fonr, 
six,  seven,  and  even  eight  miles,  in  wet  and  snow, 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work,  after  twelve 
hours*  work  on  the  farm.  Why,  however,  were 
agricultural  laborers  in  these  fever-nests  of  a  town! 
I  was  informed,  in  answer,  that  they  were  driven 
in  there  by  the  pulling  down  of  cottages,  to  avoid 
parochial  settlements  and  contributions  to  their 
maintenance  in  the  event  of  destitution.  Amongst 
a  group,  taken  as  an  example  there,  in  a  wretch 
place  consisting  of  three  rooms,  ten  feet  long,  lived 
Stephen  Turner,  a  wife,  and  three  children.  Ha 
walked  to  and  from  his  place  of  work  about  seven 
miles  daily,  expending  two  hours  and  a  half  in 
walking  before  he  got  to  his  pni^liictive  work  on 
the  farm.  His  wages  ^  iO^.  a  F«ek,  out  of  whidi 
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he  pays  2s.  for  his  wretched  tenement.  If  he  were 
resident  on  the  farm,  the  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
^^y  labor  spent  in  walkfng  might  be  expended  in 
productive  work  ;  his  labor  would  be  worth,  accord- 
ing' to  his  own  account,  and  I  believe  to  a  farmer's 
acknowledgment,  2s.  6d.  per  week  more.  For  a 
rent  of  £5.  5s.,  such  as  he  now  pays,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  good  cpttage  with  a  garden  ;  and  his 
wife  and  children  being  near,  would  be  available  for 
die  farm  labor.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  are 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  agricultural 
laborers  living  in  the  borough  of  Reading,  and  the 
nambers  are  increasing.  The  last  week  brought  to 
my  notice  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  present  unjust 
state  of  things,  so  far  as  regards  the  laborer.  A 
man  belonging  to  Maple-Durham  lived  in  Reading ; 
walked  a^ut  four  miles  a  day  to  his  work,  the 
same  back,  frequently  getting  wet ;  took  fever,  and 
ooDtinoed  ill  some  uroe,  assisted  by  the  Reading 
union  in  his  illness;  recovered,  and  could  have 
returned  to  his  former  employment  of  10s.  per  week, 
but  found  he  was  incapable  of  walking  the  distance; 
the  consequence  was,  he  took  work  that  only  ena- 
bled him  to  earn  5s.  per  week ;  he  is  now  again 
unable  to  work.  Even  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the 
agriculture  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  consequently  not  of  the  lowest,  similar  dis- 
placements have  been  made,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
nirmer  as  well  as  the  laborer,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
of  the  owner  himself  Near  Gainsborough,  Lincoln, 
and  Louth,  the  laborers  walk  even  longer  distances 
than  near  Reading.  I  am  informed  of  instances 
where  they  walk  as  far  as  six  miles ;  that  is,  twelve 
miles  daily,  or  seventy-two  miles  weekly,  to  and 
from  their  places  of  work.  Let  us  consider  the 
hare  economy,  the  mere  waste  of  labor,  and  what  a 
state  of  agricultural  management  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  waste  can  have  taken  place.  Fifteen 
miles  a  day  is  the  regular  march  of  infantry  soldiers, 
with  two  rest-days— one  on  Monday,  and  one  on 
Thursday;  twenty-four  miles  is  a  forced  march. 
The  man  who  expends  eight  miles  per  diem,  or 
forty-eight  miles  per  week,  expends  to  the  value  of 
at  least  two  days'  hard  labor  per  week,  or  one  hun- 
dred in  the  year,  uselessly,  that  might  be  expended 
usefully  and  remuneratively  in  production.  How 
different  is  it  in  manuftctories,  and  in  some  of  the 
mines,  or  at  least  in  the  best-managed  and  most 
sQceessful  of  them  !  In  some  mines  as  much  as 
j£2000  and  J^3000  is  paid  for  new  machinery  to 
henefit  the  laborers,  and  save  them  the  labor  of 
ascending  and  descending  by  ladders.  In  many 
manufactories  they  have  hoists  to  raise  them  and 
their  loads  from  lower  to  upper  rooms,  to  save  them 
the  labor  of  toiling  np  stain,  to  economize  their 
strength  for  piece-work  to  mutual  advantage.  It  is 
oot  in  county  and  borough  towns  only  that  this 
unwholesome  overKsrowding  is  going  on.  I  am 
informed  that  from  the  like  cause  the  evil  of  over- 
erowding  is  going  on  in  the  ill-conditioned  villages 
of  open  parishes.  It  is  admitted,  and  made  mani- 
fest in  extensive  evidence  given  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  lords  by  practical  farmers,  that  when 
an  agricultural  laborer  applies  for  work,  the  first 
question  put  to  him  is,  not  what  has  been  his  expe- 
rience, what  can  he  do,  but  to  what  parish  does  he 
belong.  If  he  do  not  belonfir  to  the  parish  of  the 
eeeupier,  the  reply  is  usually  an  expression  of 
regret  that  he  can  only  employ  the  laborer  of  his 
own  parish.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  letrmer  is 
direeily  liable  to  the  payment  of  rates,  by  the  dis-' 
pbsement  of  a  settled  parish  laborer,  h^  is  Iftihle  to 
%  penalty  for  the  empbyment  of  any  other  laborer 
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who  is  not  of  the  parish.  To  the  same  extent  is  fm 
liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  do  not  employ  a  parlBh 
laborer  who  is  worthless,  though  a  superior  laborer 
may  be  got  by  going  further  a-field,  to  whom  be 
would  give  better  wages.  This  laborer  who  would 
go  further  is  thus  driven  back  upon  his  parish ;  that 
IS  to  say,  imposed,  and  at  the  sam^  time  made 
dependent,  upon  the  two  or  three,  or  several  fann- 
ers, by  whom  the  parish  is  occupied.  He  then  says, 
'  If  this  or  that  farmer  will  not  employ  me,  one  of 
them  must ;  if  none  of  them  will,  the  parish  must 
keep  me,  and  the  parish  pay  is  as  good  as  any.* 
Labor  well  or  ill,  he  will  commonly  get  little  more, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him  :  it  is  found 
to  be,  in  all  its  essential  conditions,  labor  without 
hope — slave  labor ;  and  he  is  rendered  unworthy  of 
his  hire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what  condition  does 
the  law  place  the  employer?  It  imposes  upon  him 
the  whole  mass  of  laborers  of  a  narrow  district, 
of  whatsoever  sort,  without  reference  to  his  wants 
or  his  capital.  He  says,  '  I  do  not  want  the  men 
at  this  time,  or  these  men  are  not  suitable  to  me ; 
they  will  not  do  the  work  I  want ;  but  if  I  must 
have  them,  or  pay  for  keeping  them  in  idleness  if  1 
do  not  employ  them,  why,  then,  I  can  only  give 
them  such  wages  as  their  labor  is  worth  to  me, 
and  that  is  little.'  Hence  wages  are  inevitably 
reduced.  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  manu- 
facturer if  he  were  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
tenant  farmers  are  in  the  smaller  parishes  in  the 
southern  counties,  if  he  were  restricted  to  the  em- 
ployment only  of  the  laborers  in  the  parish? — ^if, 
before  he  engaged  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason, 
he  were  compelled  to  inquire, '  To  what  parish  do 
you  belong?'  Why,  that  the  34s.  a  week  labor 
would  fall  to  ISs.  or  10s.,  or  the  price  of  agricol- 
tural  labor.  Agriculturists  from  northern  districts, 
who  work  their  farms  with  12s.  and  15s.  a  week 
free  labor,  have  declined  the  temptation  of  low 
rents,  to  take  farms  in  parishes  where  the  wages 
are  7s.  or  8s.  a  week.  Whilst  inspecting  a  farm 
in  one  of  these  pauperized  districts,  an  able  agricul- 
turist could  not  help  noticing  the  slow,  drawling 
motions  of  one  of  the  laborers  there,  and  said, 
'  My  man,  you  do  not  sweat  at  that  work.' 
*  Why,  no,  master,'  was  the  reply ;  *  seven  shil- 
lings a  week  is  n't  sweating  wages.'  The  evidence 
I  have  cited  indicates  the  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  adoption  of  piece-work,  and  which, 
moreover,  restrict  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  agricultural  operations,  which,  strange  though 
it  may  appear  to  many,  is  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
the  worlcing  classes;  for  wherever  agricultural 
labor  is  free,  and  machinery  has  been  intnyluoed, 
there  more  and  higher-paid  labor  is  required,  and 
laborers  are  enabled  to  go  on  and  earn  good  wages 
by  work  with  machines  long  afler  their  strength 
has  failed  them  for  working  by  hand.  In  free 
districts,  and  with  high  cultivation  by  free  and 
skilled  labor,  I  can  adduce  instances  of  skilled  agri- 
cultural laborers  paid  as  highly  as  artisans.  I 
could  adduce  an  instance,  bordering  upon  Essex, 
where  the  owner,  working  it  with  common  parish 
labor  at  Is.  6d.  a  day,  could  not  make  it  pay ;  and 
an  able  farmer  now  works  it  with  free  labor  at  Ss. 
6d.,  3s.,  and  3s.  6d.,  and  even  more,  per  day,  for 
task-work,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  makes  it 
pay  well.  A  farmer,  who  died  not  long  ago  im- 
mensely wealthy,  was  wont  to  say  that  *  he  could 
not  live  upon  poor  8s.  a  day  lakKvr ;  he  could  not 
make  his  money  upon  less  than  half-crownen.* 
The  freedom  of  labor,  not  only  in  the  northern 
counties,  but  in  some  places  near  the  stev^dbbcr 
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4irtiiol8  of  the  southern  counties,  is  already  attended 
with  higher  wages — at  the  rate  of  128.,  14s.,  and 
15s.  weekly.  In  such  counties  as  Berks  and  Bed- 
ford, the  freedom  of  the  labor-market,  when  it  came 
into  full  operation,  could  not  raise  wages  less  than 
9s.  a  weeK ;  and  28.  a  week  would,  in  those  coun- 
ties, represent  a  sum  of  productife  expenditure  and 
increased  produce  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
unproductive  expenditure  on  the  poor-rates." 

It  forcibly  occurs  to  us,  ttiat  of  all  the  absurd 
socbl  arrangements  which  still  deform  our  ciyiliza- 
tion,  this  of  parochial  settlement,  attended  as  it  is 
by  such  effects,  is  the  most  absurd.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  those  who  reared  and  now  support  such 
a  system  can  be  rational  creatures.  Strangest  of 
all,  while  such  horrible  evils  have  been  depressing 
the  roral  peasantry,  the  talkers  and  writers  of  our 
age  have  been  looking  in  a  totally  different  quarter 
for  objects  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm.  The  manu- 
facturing operatives,  who  have  twice  the  wag^es, 
with  hoisu  to  save  them  even  the  labor  of  going 
up  and  down  stairs,  have  been  the  themes  of  bitter 
deploration,  as  if  their  condition  were  a  foul  plague- 
spot  upon  the  country,  while  the  peasantry  have 
been  supposed  to  exemplify  something  like  the 
golden  age,  or  the  peace  and  comfort  of  Arcadia. 
Only  now  are  &ct8  beginning  to  dispel  this  roon- 
stioos  delusion.  « 


From  GhMnben'  JoatnaL 
DAVIE   CAMPBELL. 
AK  mCIDINT  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

A  MUMBER  of  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  small 
village  of  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  a  family 
named  Campbell,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who  were  considerably  beyond  middle  life,  and  their 
only  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
Campbells  had  retired  on  a  trifle  realized  in  trade, 
and  their  only  care  now  centred  in  tSeir  child, 
David.  Davie,  as  they  called  him,  was  not  an  ill 
lad,  but  he  was  a  little  flighty  and  wilful,  as  most 
only  sons  are,  from  over-indulgence.  In  particular, 
it  was  somewhat  grievous  that  he  manifested  a  poor 
taste  for  learning,  and  greatly  preferred  playing 
with  mimic  boats  on  Duddingston  Loch  to  attending 
the  parish  school.  The  truth  was,  Davie's  young 
imagination  had  been  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
being  a  sailor,  in  consequence  of  listening  to  tales 
of  sea-life  related  by  old  Sandy  M'Tagprt,  now  a 
jobbing  gardener  in  the  village,  but  in  former  days 
a  mariner  on  board  the  British  fleet. 

Of  course,  like  all  boys  who  go  crazy  about  a 
sea-life,  Davie  Campbell  knew  nothing  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  profession,  and  only  looked  to  the  sup- 
posed pleasures  of  sailing  about  the  ocean,  and 
seeing  strange  and  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Accident  effected  what  his  parents  never  would 
have  permitted.  In  company  with  old  Sandy «  he 
went  on  a  little  pleasure  voyage  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  on  landing  at  night  at  Leith,  they  were 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  taken  on  board  a  war- 
vessel  lying  in  the  roads.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  age  of  Sandy  was  ascertained,  he  was  dis- 
missed ;  but  Davie,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  against 
his  wQl,  was  entered  on  the  ship^s  books. 

What  a  dreadful  blow  was  this  to  the  Campbells  I 
Their  only  hope  in  life  vanished.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  their  senses,  they  set  off  to  Leith  to  make 
inqairies  as  to  the  ship,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
home  their  son.  Their  excursion  was  useless. 
The  ship  was  gone,  and  no  one  coald  tell  whither. 
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What  a  melancholy  evening  was  that  in  the  ones 
happy  cottage !  The  demon  War  had  carried  off 
its  victim.  But  a  long  succession  of  melancholy 
days  followed :  three  years  elapsed,  and  yet  not 
one  word  was  receiTed  from  the  lost  son.  Had  the 
unhappy  pair  possessed  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  world,  they  might  have  found  means  to  discover 
whether  Davie  was  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and 
in  what  vessel  he  was  rated.  But  they  were  sin^ 
pie  in  manners,  and  had  little  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness. Oppressed  with  tlieir  feelings  of  bereavo- 
ment,  they  seem  to  have  considered  that  no  other 
means  of  discovering  their  lost  son  was  open  to 
them  but  that  of  personal  inquiry.  Confirmed  in 
this  idea,  they  actually  at  length  set  off  on  a  pil- 
grimage in  quest  of  their  boy. 

We  are  writing  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
when  the  process  of  travelling  was  considerably 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  notion  of 
the  Campbells  was,  that  they  would  somehow  get 
intelligence  of  their  son  in  London,  and  to  2ie  . 
metropolis,  therefore,  they  bent  their  way ;  taking 
places  in  a  wagon,  which  was  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney in  Uttle  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  way  was 
long  and  dreary ;  but  love  and  hope  imparted  a  ray 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  travellers,  and  at  last,  with 
unabated  determination,  they  arrived  in  the  vast 
metropolis.  Fortunately,  the  wagoner  was  an  hon- 
est man,  and  before  he  left  them,  he  saw  them 
comfortably  housed  in  a  respectable  though  humble 
inn  in  the  city,  where  they  might  recover  from  their 
fatigue  before  they  commenc^  their  search  on  ths 
morrow.  Scarcely  had  the  itinerant  venders  of 
milk,  water-cresses,  and  other  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries, commenced  their  daily  cries,  than  the  old  couple 
sallied  forth,  supporting  each  other's  steps;  and» 
by  making  numerous  inquiries,  at  last  fonnd  their 
way  down  to  the  river's  side.  Here,  to  their  inex- 
pressible disappointment,  they  discovered  only  a 
crowd  of  small  schooners,  brigs,  and  cutters,  for  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Billingsgate ;  and  even 
they  could  discern  that  such  were  not  the  craft  they 
could  hope  to  find  their  son  on  board.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  larger  ships  were  moored  lower 
down  the  river ;  so,  after  returning  to  their  inn  to 
breakfast,  they  once  more  set  out  in  their  search. 

This  time  they  reached  a  part  of  the  river  below 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  docks  are  now  to 
be  found.  Here  they  saw  a  number  of  large  ships; 
but  when  they  asked  if  any  of  them  were  king^s 
ships,  some  people  laughed  at  them,  others  thought 
them  silly,  and  scarcely  deigned  an  answer ;  nor  for 
a  long  tune  could  they  obtain  any  information  to 
guide  their  proceedings.  Arlast  a  seaman,  who 
was  standing  on  the  quay  chewing  his  quid,  turned 
round  as  they  were  making  inquiries  of  some  other 
persons,  and  in  good  honest  Scotch  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  telling  them  that  the  chances 
were  that  those  they  spoke  to  did  not  comprehend 
a  word  tliey  said.  The  old  people,  highly  delighted 
at  finding  a  countryman,  and  one  who  appeared 
willing  to  assist  them,  were  not  long  in  explaining 
their  wishes. 

"  If  your  son  has  gone  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
you  will  not  find  him  here,*'  replied  the  honest 
sailor.  '*  Tou  must  seek  for  him  at  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  see 
that  you  have  much  chance  of  finding  him.  A 
hundred  to  one  that  you  may  have  to  travel  half 
round  the  world  before  you  fall  in  with  him. 
However,  if  you  are  determined  to  look  after  hink« 
go  down  to  one  of  those  ports,  and  make  inquiries^ 
on  board  all  the  ships  there,  and  perhaps  yoo  my 
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ibid  some  one  who  knows  him."  So  good  did  this 
tdvice  appear  to  Campbell  and  his  wife,  that  thev 
determined  to  follow  it,  and  thanking  the  Scotch 
sailor  for  his  kindness,  they  immediately  returned 
to  their  inn. 

On  making  inquiries,  they  found  that  the  Ports- 
mouth van,  which  was  to  start  the  next  morning, 
was  full,  but  that  there  was  one  about  to  set  off  for 
Southampton — a  town,  they  were  told,  on  the  sea 
close  to  Portsmouth ;  and  as  their  geographical 
knowledge  was  not  very  extensive,  Uiey  fancied 
that  they  were  as  likely  to  find  their  son  at  the  one 
place  as  at  the  other.  So  eager  were  they  to  pro- 
ceed, that  on  the  same  evening  they  commenced 
their  journey. 

In  those  times  coaches  occupied  the  best  part  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  performing  the  journey  be- 
tween London  and  Southampton,  and  light  vans, 
as  they  were  called,  upwards  of  two  days ;  so  that 
the  patience  of  the  old  couple  was  tried  considerably 
before  they  reached  the  latter  town.  Eagerly  they 
hurried  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  look  for  a  king's 
ship;  but  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  harbor. 
Mournfully  they  stood  gazing  on  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  Southampton  water ;  for  they  were  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help 
them.  Those  were  stirring  times :  there  were  few 
idlers  on  the  quay  to  answer  their  questions ;  so 
they  once  more  turned  their  steps  to  the  inn  where 
the  van  had  deposited  them.  Here  they  found  the 
driver,  who,  having  a  friend  just  about  to  start  with 
his  wagon  for  Poole,  recommended  them  to  go  by 
it,  as  he  affirmed  that  they  were  there  more  likely 
to  find  ships  than  at  any  other  port.      / 

"  But  we  are  wishing  to  go  to  a  place  called 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth ,  whore  the  big  ships  come , " 
•aid  old  Campbell. 

"  And  Poole  is  on  the  way  there,"  answered  the 
itscally  wagoner,  who,  provided  he  got  his  fare, 
cared  little  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  old 
couple  might  be  put.  The  result,  at  all  events, 
was,  that  to  Poole  they  went.  Poole  is  a  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast,  close  to  Hampshire,  and 
from  it  the  high  cli^  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Solent  are  clearly  seen.  A  river 
with  low  mud  banks  flpws  past  it,  but  is  not  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  any  size ;  so  that  when  the  anx- 
ious parents  hurried  down  to  the  quay,  they  were 
•gain  doomed  to  suffer  the  bitter  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment. 

Thinking  that  the  nearer  they  got  to  the  sea,  the 
nearer  they  should  be  to  him  whom  they  sought, 
diey  walked  on  to  the  very  end  of  the  wharf  extend- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  river,  their  eyes  wandering 
over  the  blue  shining  waters  of  the  Channel,  now 
rippled  over  only  by  a  gentle  summer  breeze  from 
the  north.  While  standing  there,  they  were  ac^ 
ooBted  by  a  fisherman  whose  boat  was  made  fast  to 
the  ouay. 

**  What  are  you  looking  after,  master  and  mis- 
tress t"  he  asked. 

**  We  want  to  find  our  son,  sir — our  only  son — 
who  is  in  some  king's  ship ;  but  though  we  have 
idready  wandered  many  a  weary  mile,  we  have  not 
yet  met  with  any  one  who  can  tell  us  where  he  is 
to  be  found,"  answered  the  dame. 

"  Well,  it 's  no  easy  job  you  will  have  to  find 
him  among  the  hundreds  of  ships  in  the  navy,"  said 
the  fisherman.  "  But  if  you  want  to  go  on  board 
a  king's  ship,  there  's  one  now  just  coming  out  by 
the  Needle  Passage,  and  mayhap  you  will  find  your 
•on  on  board  of  her.  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  ten 
•hilHngs,  I  will  run  you  alongside  of  her  with  this 
bieeie  in  no  time." 
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"And  is  that  truly  a  king's  shipt"  exclaimed 
tho  old  people  together,  looking  towards  the  spot  to 
which  the  fisherman  pointed.  "  Heaven  be  praised 
if  we  should  find  our  son  on  board  of  her !" 

"  There 's  no  doubt  about  her  being  a  king's  ship, 
and  a  fine  frigate  to  boot,"  answered  the  fisherman ; 
and  in  that  respect  he  spoke  the  truth,  though  hie 
only  object  in  inducing  them  to  embark  was  to  get 
their  money.  Without  for  a  moment  considering 
the  expense,  and  forgetting  all  their  fears  of  the  war 
ter,  they  eagerly  took  their  seats  in  the  boat,  which 
was  only  just  large  enough  to  bear  them  safely  ; 
and  the  fisherman,  loosening  his  sails,  ran  down  the 
river,  and  shaped  his  course  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
frigate,  which  was  standing  closehauled  along  the 
coast. 

The  frigate  seen  by  our  old  friends  was  the  San 
Fiorenzo,  commanded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale, 
and  was  now  on  her  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Wey- 
mouth to  receive  on  board  his  Majesty  King  George 
in.,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  was  most  deservedly  an 
especial  favorite.  The  lung  was  at  that  time  resid- 
ing at  Weymouth,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sea-air, 
when  he  constantly  made  short  excursions  on  the 
water  on  board  the  San  Fiorenzo.  As  Sir  Harry 
was  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  conversing  kindly 
with  some  of  his  officers,  he  observed,  some  time 
after  they  had  cleared  the  Needles,  a  small  boat 
standing  out  to  sea. 

**  Where  can  that  fellow  be  running  to?"  he 
asked  of  his  first  lieutenant.  *f  Is  he  not  making 
signals  to  us t    Take  your  glass  and  see." 

"  Tes,  sir ;  there  are  two  people  in  her  waving 
to  us,"  answered  the  officer,  aher  glancing  throagh 
his  telescope. 

"  It  will  not  delay  os  long,"  observed  Sir  Harry 

partly  to  himself;  '*  so  heave  the  ship  to,  Mr. , 

and  we  will  see  what  it  is  they  want." 

The  main-topsail  was  accordingly  thrown  aback, 
and  in  two  mmutes  more  the  boat  with  the  old 
Campbells  was  alongside.  A  midshipman  then 
hailed  them,  and  ask^  them  what  they  wanted. 

Speaking  both  together,  they  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain themselves. 

*'  What  is  it  the  people  in  the  boat  want  t"  asked 
Sir  Harry. 

'*  They  are  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  as  far  as  1 
can  make  out,  sir,  they  are  asking  for  their  son," 
replied  the  midshipman. 

**  Let  them  come  on  board,  and  we  will  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,*"  said  the  kind-hearted  captain ; 
and  with  some  little  difficulty  old  Campbell  and  his 
wife  were  at  length  got  on  deck,  and  conducted  aft 
to  Sir  Harry. 

"  For  whom  are  you  inquiring,  my  good  people?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"Our  bairn,  sir;  our  bairn!"  answered  the 
mother.  "  For  many  a  weary  day  have  we  been 
looking  for  him,  and  neve):  have  our  eyes  rested  on 
his  face  since  the  fatal  morning  when  he  was  car^ 
ried  off  from  Leith." 

*'  What  is  his  namet"  inquired  Sir  Harry. 

"David,  sir;  David  Campbell.  He  was  called 
so  after  his  father,"  answered  the  old  dame. 

"  We  have  a  man  of  that  name  on  board,"  ob- 
served the  first  lieutenant  to  the  captain.  "  He  is 
in  the  watch  below." 

"  Let  him  be  called  on  deck,"  said  Sir  Harry ; 
"  and  we  will  see  if  these  good  people  acknowledge 
him  as  their  son." 

The  name  was  passed  along  the  deck  below,  and 
in  a  minute  a  fine  active  youth  was  seen  springing 
up  the  main-hatchway.  A  mother's  eye  was  not 
to  be  deceived.    It  ynm  her  own  Davie.    "It  is — 
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it «  niT  fun  bairn !"  she  eried,  roshing  forward  to 
meet  him ;  and  Te|r»dle88  of  the  bystanders,  be- 
fore the  youth  had  recognized  her,  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishineiit  die  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  cov- 
eted his  cheek  with  Kisses. 

Little  more  need  be  said.  The  Poole  fisherman 
was  dismissed,  and  old  Campbell  and  his  wife  were 
lUowed  to  remain  with  their  son  till  the  ship  again 
■ailed  from  Weymouth.  Satisfied  that  their  son 
was  well  and  happy,  they  returned  with  contented 
hearts  to  their  cottage  at  Duddingston,  where  young 
David  some  time  afler  paid  them  a  visit,  and  em- 
ployed his  time  so  well,  before  he  again  went  to 
•ea,  in  learning  to  write,  that  they  never  again  had 
to  remain  long  in  suspense  as  to  his  welfare. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale  used  frequently  to  nar- 
rate the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  old  couple, 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  guide  them,  discover- 
ing their  long-lost  son  on  board  his  ship.  Indeed, 
the  incident  is  so  strange,  that  unless  vouched  for 
by  some  such  authority,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
believed. 


PUNCH. 

KTHBRBAL  SZPKRIENCB8. 

PuKCH  is  credibly  informed  that  the  use  of 
ether  is  superseding  that  of  alcohol,  for  the  pro- 
duction of '*  agreeable  excitement.''  The  ladies, 
who  used  to  patronize  the  gin-shop,  now  drop  in 
at  the  chemist^s,  to  call  for  their  "  ounce  of  ether 
and  a  suction  pipe,"  instead  of  the  classical  "  quar- 
tern and  three  outs." 

We  have  made  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and 
have  received  spveral  communications,  corroborat- 
ing the  fact,  and  describing  the  efi^ects  of  the  new 
stunulant. 

No,  1. — From  Cimabuk  Potts,  Historical  Painter, 

"  Sir — ^I  have  imbibed  ether,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  till  I  have  produced  a  work  destined  for 
immortality,  which  Iconfidently  expect  to  du  next 
week.  I  subjoin  what  I  remember  of  my  feehngs 
daring  the  ethereal  state. 

"/»>«/  stas^e. — Imagined  myself  in  Rome,  in 
company  with  Rafaelle,  Mr.  fitty,  (R.  A.,)  and 
the  editor  of  the  Art-  Union  ;  the  latter  in  chains, 
and  trampled  upon  bv  us  in  succession.  (You  are 
aware  I  have  been  the  butt  of  his  malignant  criti- 
cism/or years.) 

**  Second  stage, — Felt  immortal,  and  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

**  Third  8tage,^-FnidvLced  an  historical  picture, 
25  feet  by  15,  representing  the  *  Discovery  of  the 
dead  body  of  Harold  after  the  battle  of  Hastings;' 
received  the  premium  of  i?700  from  the  fine  arts 
commissioners,  and  was  dragged  home  by  the 
populace  in  my  own  carriage ! 

**Last  stage, — Recovered  and  found  myself, 
with  the  bladder  empty,  in  the  Goose  and  Gridiron. 

"  Tou  may  make  anv  use  of  the  inclosed ;  my 
enemies  will  understand  the  oUutionM, 
"  Yours, 

*•  CiMABUE  PoTTS." 

No,  9.~JVoifi  TROMAa  Lint,  a  Student  at  Bae- 
tholombw'b." 
'*Dbar  Punch — ^Ether  parties  are  all  the  go 
amongst  our  fellows.  Jack  Bones  (our  clini^ 
assistant,  you  know)  has  invented  an  inhaling  ap- 
paratus. We  sit  round  the  table  and  suck  it,  like 
•0  many  nabobs  with  their  hookahs.     It's  glo* 


nous,  as  you  will  see  from  this  analysis  of  the  e^ 
fects  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  jolly  good  suck. 

'^  First  ten  minutes. — All-overish,  with  a  tendeo- 
cy  to  pitch  into  opposite  neighbor,  succeeded  by  a 
lively  sense  of  my  own  importance. 

^*  Second  five  minutes. — A  severe  flood  of  tears, 
followed  (I  am  told)  by  a  surprising  imitation  of 
Herr  Von  Joel,  and  a  general  challenge  to  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Third  five  minutes. — ^Fancied  myself  past  the 
hall  and  college ;  with  a  triumphant  demonstration 
of  the  nervous  system,  illustrated  by  experiments, 
(I  knocked  down  Flaccid,  the  new  man.) 

y Fourth  ten  minutes, — Felt  out  of  debt,  and  as 
if  in  large  practice. 

** Fifth  ten  minutes, — Gradually  came  to,  without 
the  least  headache. 

**  Yours  and  no  mistake, 

"  Thomas  Lint." 

"  N.  B.— If  you  will  drop  in  at  59,  GosweD 
street,  you  will  find  ether  on  the  table,  and  clean 
tubes,  any  Saturday  from  9  till  13,  p.  m." 

No,  3,-^Medical  Certificate, 
*'  This  is  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Bunn,  having  im- 
bibed five  quarts  of  ether,  declared,  on  recovering 
from  the  eflfects,  that  he  fancied  he  had  received 
j£5000  damages  in  the  great  case  of  Bunn  v.  Lind. 
Mr.  B.  was  (H>served  to  smile  and  slap  his  breeches 
pocket  during  the  inhalation.  Mr.  B.,  while  in 
this  state,  produced  a  song  not  more  than  usually 
incoherent. 

"  (Signed)    John  Feb,  M.  D.,  P.  C.  P." 

We  do  not  wonder,  with  these  testimonies  to  its 
efifects,  to  hear  that  a  company  is  to  be  at  onoe 
«  established  to  supply  the  public  with  an  ounce  of 
ether,  direct  from  Apothecaries*  Hall,  and  a  blad- 
der." 


Wanted. — A  few  party  cries  for  the  approach- 
ing general  election.  Persons  possessing  any  of 
the  above  articles,  either  new  ones  or  old,  if  in 
good  condition,  and  not  too  much  used,  will  meet 
with  an  immediate  sale  for  them  by  applying  at 
Westminster,  to  the  doorkeepers  of  the  H.  of  U. 

N.  B. — Separate  entrances  for  parties  with  whig 
and  tory  cries.  A  quantity  of  old  cries  to  be  di»< 
posed  of. 

To  be  Sold,  mthout  reserve,  the  Protectionists 
at  the  approaching  election. 

self-actino  fubniturb. 

We  have  seen  advertisements  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers, for  some  months  past,  with  this  heading.  We 
have  not  the  least  notion  what  it  means.  Can  it 
be  that  modem  ingenuity  has  invented  furniture 
which  helps  us  to  discharge  our  duties  to  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors  t  We  can  at  once  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  bed  which,  at  6  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing, turns  out  the  occupant  on  the  floor,  and  maken 
itself;  or  a  shower-bath  which  persists  steadily , 
on  the  coldest  days,  in  irrigating  its  owner,  not- 
withstanding his  struggles;  or  chairs  and  tables 
which,  the  moment  a  quarter's  rent  is  due,  take 
thenoselves  in  execution,  and  set  oflf  to  the  broker's ; 
or  a  dining  table  which,  the  instant  the  guests  had 
eaten  and  drunk  as  much  as  was  good  for  them, 
should  walk  out  of  the  dining-room  and  into  the 
kitchen,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  it.  It  would  be  difllcull^ 
to  live  otherwise  than  virtupusly  in  a  house  thoa 
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fbrnished ;  and  we  trust  that  the  '^  self-acting  fur- 
niture*' is  constructed  to  act  upon  none  but  high 
and  seyere  principles  of  social  morality. 


LE8   ADIEUX   D^ALGEB. 

Bngeaud  African  us  has  been  recalled  from  Al- 
geria. Previous  to  leaving  the  scene  of  his  innu- 
merable triumphs — in  the  Moniteur — he  paid  a 
farewell  visit  to  the  different  tribes,  who  received 
him  everywhere  with  open  arms.  The  marshal 
kept  up  the  old  interchange  of  civilities,  and  pre- 
sented them,  before  parting,  with  a  few  balls, 
which  the  Kabyles  returned  with  the  true  fire  and 
hospitality  of  their  country.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
to  the  very  last  hour  of  the  marshars  stay,  and  the 
French  advanced  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
ehassid  and  dos-d^osed  with  the  natives  over  the 
mountains,  until  they  were  fairly  beaten,  and 
had  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Marshal  fiugeaud  had  a  pressing  invitation  from 
Abd-el-Kader,  hoping  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  him  in  the  Deserf  before  he  left,  as  he  had 
made  every  preparation  to  give  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion ;  but  the  hero  of  a  hundred  razzias  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  this  engagement,  with  many  others. 


till  his  next  visit  to  the  oonntry,  whioh  k  expeelad 
to  be,  like  Malbrook's,  somewhere  about  **  ia  2H»- 
iti.'^  The  marshal,  however,  displayed  his  gal- 
lantry to  the  last,  and  gave  the  emir  another  proof 
of  that  politeness  which  he  has  always  pursued  to- 
wards him  in  all  his  campaigns,  by  sending  him  his 
card  marked,  **Pour  prendre  congi  ;'*  for  AbdHsK 
Kader  was  not  aware  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
lately  given  him  one. 

The  emir  was  deeply  moved  when  be  heard  of 
the  marshal's  departure,  for  though  he  had  always 
kept  him  at  a  proper  distance,  still  he  could  not 
help  regarding  a  man  who  made  so  many  ap- 
proaches towvds  him  with  some  degree  of  pity, 
if  not  sympathy,  and  was  pained  to  hear  he  waa 
about  to  lose  a  faithful  follower,  who  had  so  often 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  walk  in  his  footstens.  It 
is  rumored  the  marshal,  on  his  return  to  France, 
will  retire  into  private  life,  to  complete  the  commen- 
taries *'  De  Bello  Afncano,"  which  he  has  begun 
in  imitation  of  Cesar's. 


Mrs.  Harris  in  Algeria. — Some  one,  we  for- 
get whom,  calls  Abd-el-Kader  **  the  philosopher's 
stone  of  the  French  army." 
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From  ibe  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the 
Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions  during  the 
Years  1839-43.  By  Captain  Sir  James  Cla  rk 
Ross,  R.  N.    2vols.  8vo.     London,  1847. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage 
coTiducted  by  Captain  Sir  J.  C.  Ross.  By  Sir 
W.  J.  HooKKR.    London,  1843. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  one  of  oar 
colleagaes  first  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
directing  the  public  mind  to  the  subject  of  Arctic 
exploration.*  He  has  lived  to  see  many  of  his  ex- 
pectations justified — and  we  hope  he  may  vet  see 
others  of  them  realized.  During  the  interval,  those 
io  long  honored  with  the  fruits  of  his  hora  sub- 
sedwB  have  never  been  inattentive  to  the  progress 
of  that  system  of  discovery  which  owes  so  much  to 
the  suggestions  and  official  encouragement  of  that 
veteran.  Few  greater  pleasures,  indeed,  are  ours 
than  when,  from  our  literary  signal-post,  we  can 
make  the  number  of  one  of  those  gallant  vessels,  re- 
turning **  rough  with  many  a  bcar"  of  bl>>odless  con- 
flict with  tha  6i)e  and  iceberg,  and  with  its  log  one 
oontinuous  record  of  danger  and  difficulty  vanquished 
by  courage  and  intelligence,  and  of  triumphs  un- 
purchased by  other  human  sufiering  than  the  volun- 
tazy  endurance  of  the  wise  and  brave  in  pursuit  of 
Dobl^ends.  Well  pleased  have  we  lingered  so  long 
within  the  confines  of  that  Arctic  circle  which  has 
been  penetrated  by  so  many  expeditions,  and  with 
interest  which  accumulates  by  the  hour  do  we  watch 
for  the  return  of  those  two  vessels  which  are,  per- 
haps, even  now,  working  their  southward  course 
through  Behring^s  Straits  into  the  Pacific.  Should 
the  happiness  be  yet  allowed  us  of  witnessing  that 
return,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror should  be  moored  henceforth  on  either  side  of 
the  Victory,  fioating  monuments  of  what  the  Nel- 
sons of  discovery  can  dare  and  do  at  the  call  of  their 
country  io  the  service  of  the  world.  Meanwhile 
these  two  portentous  names,  whatever  be  the  fate 
of  the  vessels  which  own  them,  are  associated  with 
services  as  brilliant  and  discoveries  as  striking,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  globe  Antipodean  to  the  region 
of  their  present  employment,  as  any  which  have  yet 
invited  the  notice  of  our  columns.  That  such  no- 
tice has  not  been  sooner  invited  we  can  only  ascribe 
to  the  fact,  that  between  the  task  of  collecting  sci- 
entific materials  and  that  of  arranging  them  for 
publication— of  overcoming  danger  and  difficulty, 
snd  reciting  their  Odyssea  to  the  public — there  is 
mil  the  difiTerence  to  men  of  action  and  enterprise 
that  lies  between  catching  a  hare  and  cooking  it. 
We  know  no  other  reason  why  three  years  should 
have  been  suffered  to  elapse  from  Sir  James  Ross* 
safe  return  and  the  present  pubUcation,  or  why  no 
authorized  details  of  the  expedition  should  have  been 
made  known,  other  than  were  sparingly  afiforded  in 
Sir  W.  Hooker's  botanical  work  of  1843.  The 
WTBly  scientific  results  have  doubtless  meanwhile 
been  privately  accessible  to  those  who  could  torn 
thera  to  account.  They  have,  we  may  be  sure, 
ooenpied  the  attention  of  Gauss  and  Humboldt  and 
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Sabine.*  They  may  have  supplied  new  elements 
for  those  wondrous  calculations  which  enabled  the 
former  from  his  study  at  Berlin  to  prick  off*  on  the 
map,  to  a  near  approximation  at  least,  the  place  of 
the  magnetic  pole ;  they  have  probably  suggested 
paragraphs  for  a  new  volume  or  a  new  edition  of 
the  '*  Cosmos."  To  guide  the  investigations,  to 
correct  the  conclusions  of  such  minds,  as  these, 
is  a  privilege  of  which  a  British  sailor  may  be 
proud. 

The  more  popular  results  of  this  expedition,  such 
as  are  appreciable  by  the  mass  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, lie  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  record  is  not 
diversified  by  any  encounter  with  any  southera 
counterpart  to  those  secluded  tribes  of  the  hnmao 
family  who  burrow  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the 
north,  habitable  as  these  regions  are,  and  civilized 
in  comparison  with  the  volcanic  deserts  of  the  south. 
No  northerri  explorer  has,  we  believe,  yet  passed  the 
limits  of  vegetable  life.  Even  on  Melvilie  Island 
the  lichen  and  the  alga  yet  retain  their  place  m 
the  scheme  of  niture.  But  on  the  ice-clad  peaks 
of  the  land  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  not  the 
minutest  trace  of  a  cryptogamous  plant  is  discern^ 
ble,  and  the  ocean,  which  freezes  to  their  base,  is 
equally  barren  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Some  fe»> 
tures,  however,  of  the  Antarctic  region  have  a  chap- 
acter  of  far  greater  sublimity  than  attaches  to  any 
scenery  yet  observed  in  the  north.  A  continent  of 
vast  and,  as  yet,  unmeasured  extent,  the  northernt 
extremity  of  which  is  situated  in  the  7l8t  degree 
of  south  latitude,  sheathed  in  eternal  ice  from  where 
its  sea-line  gives  harbor  to  the  seal  and  the  penguin 
to  where  its  summits,  attaining  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  Hecla,  like  Hecla  give  vent  to  subter- 
ranean fires ; — extending  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to 
this  continent,  a  precipice  of  ice,  varying  from  100 
to  150  feet  in  height,  and  presenting  for  some  500 
miles  an  impervious  barrier  to  the  bowsprits  of 

'*  Those  sons  of  Albion  who,  with  venturous  sails, 
On  distant  oceans  caught *Antarctic  gales  ;" — 

these  are  in  themselves  objects  which,  however  bricf> 
ly  described  or  roughly  sketched,  roust  take  at  onoe 
the  highest  rank  among  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  cite  the  passages  in  which 
these  and  other  memorabilia  of  Sir  James*  expedi^ 
tion  are  described,  we  think  it  advisable  to  give,  ae 
far  as  we  are  able,  a  measure  of  this  officer's  per- 
formance by  a  sketch  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  j 
With  respect  to  the  Arctic  circle,  this  task  has 
affi)rded  Sir  John  Barrow  the  materials  of  a  valua- 
ble volume,  to  which,  perhaps,  some  additions  might 
be  obtained  from  the  recent  researches  of  the  Soci^ 
ty  of  Danish  Antiquaries  into  the  records  of  early 
Scandinavian  navigation.  A  few  lines  may  suffice 
to  convey  all  we  know  of  Antarctic  discoveir  ant^ 
rior  to  the  period  of  Wilkes,  D'Urville,  and  Rose. 
Many  obvious  causes  have  contributed  to  direct  the 
attention  of  governments  and  independent  navig»- 
tors  rather  to  the  North  Pole  than  the  South.  The 
dream  of  an  available  passage  to  Cathay  has  be^ , 

♦See  on  this  subject,  Quart,  Rev.,  ,vo(TxFi\/A*y.Tr> 
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like  many  other  visionB,  pregnant  with  practical 
results.  In  England,  after  these  visions  of  mercan- 
tile advantage  had  lost  their  influence,  the  official 
directors  of  maritime  enterprise  have  still  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  to  resolve  the  geographical 
problem  of  the  north-west  passage,  and  also  to  map 
out  the  configuration  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  and  of  the  great  adjacent  masses  of  land 
— thus  to  finish  off,  as  it  were,  a  work  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  days  of  Baffin  and  Hud- 
ton — ^rather  than  to  break  up  new  ground  and  seek 
for  the  conjectured  Terra  Australia.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  of  which 
the  exploration  of  the  higher  southern  latitudes 
formed  but  an  episode,  the  Antarctic  department 
has,  down  to  a  recent  period,  been  principally  lefl 
to  the  casual  efforts  of  the  whale  and  seal  hunter. 
The  earliest  exploit  of  importance  in  its  annals  of 
which  any  record  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  which  now  rather  unfairly 
bear  the  name  of  the  South  Shetland,  situated  about 
the  63d  degree  of  south  latitude.  They  should  in 
iustioe  bear  the  name  of  the  honest  Dutchman  Dirck 
(xerritz,  who,  in  his  vessel  of  some  150  tons,  was 
driven  to  them  by  storms  in  1599,  from  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  true  that, 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  the  French  navigator  De 
Gonneville  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  having 
discovered  a  Terra  Australia  far  to  the  south  of 
Africa.  Donbts,  however,  have  always  hung  over 
the  precise  position  of  the  country  visited,  if  not 
discovered,  by  De  Gonneville.  It  was  reported  ex- 
tensive and  well  inhabited,  and  he  brought  away 
with  him  a  son  of  its  sovereign,  an  article  of  export 
which  could  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  neighbor- 
ikood  of  the  Antarctic  circle.  This  prince  was 
jtdopted  by  the  Frenchman  who  had  imported  or 
kidnapped  him,  married,  and  had  descendants  in 
France,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  became  a  canon 
of  Lisieux  and  an  ambassador.  It  is  to  this  person 
we  owe  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  De  Gonneville. 
fie  was,  however,  unable  to  bring  any  evidence  of  the 
lyosition  of  the  land  in  question,  which,  having  long 
Deen  traced  ad  libitum  on  the  maps  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  remains  still  uncertain,  though  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  case  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  Madagascar. 
It  was  mainly  in  pursuit  of  ^his  land,  of  which  dis- 
tance and  uncertainty  had  "magnified  the  extent  and 
resources,  that  the  Breton  Kerguelen  in  1772  em- 
barked on  the  expedition  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
three  years  afterwards  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
by  Cook,  of  Kerguelen  Island.  Of  Captain  Cook's 
expedition,  thumbed  as  its  record  has  been,  and,  we 
hope,  continues  to  be,  by  school-boy  hands,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail. 

Down  to  1840  we  believe  that  no  navigator  of 
any  country  but  his  own  had  penetrated  beyond  thc< 
pomt  marked  as  Cook's  farthest  on  the  maps,  or, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  Bellinghausen, 
made  any  material  addition  to  his  discoveries  in 
those  latitudes.  Indeed,  of  our  own  countrymen 
one  only  had  fulfilled  the  former  of  these  conditions. 
This  was  Captain  Weddell,  who,  in  the  year  1822, 
in  a  small  vessel  fitted  for  the  whale  and  seal  fish- 
ery rather  than  for  discovery,  first  disproved  the 
existence  of  a  continental  range  which  had  been 
supposed  to  extend  itself  imm^iately  to  the  south 
of  the  islands  discovered  by  Gerritz  and  re-discov- 
ered by  Smith,  and  then,  nursoing  his  fortunes  be- 
tween the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  longitude,  ran 
down  to  the  highest  southern  latitude  yet  attained 
by  man,  74°  16'.  A  passage  in  Weddell's  narra- 
tive, in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  lament  that  he  was 
HI  provided  with  instruments  of  scientific  obaervar 


tion,  may  have  given  a  pretext  for  the  doubts  which 
some  foreign  authorities  have  entertained  as  to  the 
reality  of  this  exploit.  He  toki  the  world,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  spent  240/.  on  the  purchase  of 
three  chronometers,  all  of  which  perfonoed  well ; 
and  the  whole  tone  of  his  narrative  and  of  his  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  polar  navigation,  seemed 
to  us  to  bespeak  the  man  of  instruction  and  research 
as  well  as  enterprise.  Taking  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  expedition,  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  his  performance  comes  nearer  to  those 
of  tlie  giants  of  old  time,  the  Baffins,  the  Davises, 
and  the  Hudsons,  than  any  voyage  of  the  present 
age  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ments. We  endeavored  at  the  time  to  set  him  in  a 
proper  light  before  his  countrymen  :• — if  it  be  true, 
as  we  fear  it  is,  that  a  man  of  such  achievement 
died  in  neglected  poverty,  let  others  bear  the  blame. 

A  Russian  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Cron- 
stadt  in  1819,  consisting  of  two  ships,  the  Vostock 
and  the  Mirui,  under  the  coounand  of  Captains 
Bellinghausen  and  Lazarew.  An  account  of  this 
expedition,  in  two  volumes  with  an  atlas,  was 
published  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
know,  it  still  remains  locked  up  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. In  January,  1821,  they  reached  the  latitude 
of  70°  SO',  which,  in  the  «  Russian  Encyclopaedia," 
is  stated  to  be  the  highest  hitherto  attained---but  the 
statement  is  incorrect,  for  it  falls  short  of  Cook's 
farthest.  An  island  was  discovered  in  latitude  68° 
57  and  longitude  90°  46'  W.,  and  called  tfie  isUnd  of 
Peter  I.  Floating  ice  prevented  the  vessels  from 
approaching  this  land  nearer  than  fourteen  miles, 
but  its  insular  character  appears  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  height  of  its  summits  was  calculated 
at  4200  feet.  Their  next  discovery  appears  on  the 
maps  as  Alexander's  Island,  in  latitude  68°,  43*, 
longitude  73°  10'  W.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  Bellinghausen  was  unable  to  trace  the  prolon- 
gation of  this  land  to  the  south,  and  it  has  been 
considered  as  not  improbable  that  it  is  continuous 
with  the  land  afterwards  discovered  by  Captain 
Biscoe,  and  designated  as  Graham's  Land.  Bel- 
linghausen himself  took  care  to  call  it  Alexander's 
Land,  not  Alexander's  Island.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
to  the  Russian  undoubtedly  belonged  the  honor, 
previous  to  1840,  of  having  discovered  the  south- 
ernmost known  land. 

In  1830  and  1831  the  brig  Tula,  of  148  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Biscoe,  prosecuted  the  task 
of  discovery  under  special  instructions  from  its  en- 
terprising owner,  the  great  promoter  of  the  south- 
ern whale  fishery,  Mr.  C.  Enderby.  Biscoe  did 
not,  like  Weddell,  succeed  in  passing  beyond  the 
degree  of  south  latitude  which  bad  formed  the  limit 
of  Cook's  progress,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
122,  he  ''  made  two  distinct  discovenes,  at  a  great 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  and  each  in  the 
highest  southern  latitudes  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, had  yet  been  attained,  or  in  which  land  had 
yet  been  discovered."  These  were,  first,  that  of 
Enderby 's  Land,  in  lat.  65°  57',  and  longitude  AT* 
2(y  east ;  and  next,  that  of  a  range  of  islands,  and 
of  land  of  unknown  extent,  situated  between  the 
67th  and  63d  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
the  63rd  and  71st  degrees  of  west  longitude.  The 
principal  range  of  these  islands  bears  the  name  of 
Biscoe. 

We  find  the  distinguished  name  of  Mr.  Endeibj 
again  associated  with  Antarctic  discovery  in  the 
case  of  Balleny's  voyage,  1839.    This  voyage  de- 

*Sm  Qnart.  B«v.,  vnL  iiriii.,  p.  880. 
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mands  oor  more  pai^icukr  notice,  because  its  track 
was  followed  by  Sir  James  Ross  for  special  reasons 
in  his  two  first  cruises;  becaose  some  questions 
have  arisen  between  the  American  and  English  ex- 
peditioDB,  in  which  tbe^  precise  position  of  the 
islands  discovered  by  Balleoy  is  concerned;  and 
lastly,  because  there  is  e?ery  reason  to  suppose 
that  land  which  D'Urville,  in  ignorance  of  Balleny's 
Yoyage,  claims  to  have  discovered,  had  been  in  fact 
seen  by  Balleny.  We  have,  indeed,  little  doubt 
that  should  subsequent  researches  prove  that  the 
south  pole  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  the  out- 
works of  which  in  some  longitudes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  70th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  but  indented  by  at  least  one  bay  to  the 
height  of  the  79th,  the  first  and  second  claimants 
to  its  discovery  will  be  the  gallant  agents  of  Mr.  En- 
derby,  Captains  Biscoe  and  Balleny.  The  schooner 
-  Eliza  Scott,  of  154  tons,  commanded  by  Mr.  John 
Balleny,  and  the  dandy-rigged  cutter  Sabrina,  of 
54  tons,  Mr.  U.  Freeman,  master,  sailed  from  the 
southern  end  of  New  Zealand,  January  7,  1839, 
fitted  for  sealing  purposes,  but  with  Mr.  Enderby's 
usual  liberal  instructions  to  lose  no  oportunity  of 
pushing  as  far  as  possible  to  the  south.  •  They 
crossed  the  track  of  Bellinghausen  on  the  24th, 
and  continued  without  material  impediment  a  south- 
ward course  over  the  very  spot  where  the  Russian 
navigator  in  lat.  63°  had  been  compelled  by  ice  to 
alter  his  course  to  the  eastward  in  1820.  On  the 
1st  of  February  they  had  reached  the  parallel  of 
69°  in  Ion.  172°  east,  220  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  extreme  point  which  Bellinghausen  had  been 
able  to  attain  in  this  meridian.  This  evidence  of 
the  shifting  character  of  the  ice  in  this  direction 
was  the  circumstance  which  induced  Sir  James 
Ross  to  select  this  quarter  for  his  first  attempts.  Here 
the  packed  ice  compelled  them  to  work  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  on  attainmc^  the  66th  degree,  in  Ion.  163° 
east,  they  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  which 
turned  out  to  be  five  in  number.  A  landing  was 
with  much  risk  efifected  by  Mr.  Freeman  on  one  of 
these,  the  summit  of  which,  estimated  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  12,000  feet,  emitted  smoke,  as  if  to 
corroborate  the  evidence  of  volcanic  origin  furnished 
by  the  fragments  of  scorife  and  basalt  mixed  with 
cnratals  of  olivine  collected  from  the  beachless  base 
of  its  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  their  further  pro- 
cress  tne  vessels  must  have  passed  within  a  short 
distance  of  Cape  Clair^e,  a  projection  of  the  land 
to  which  M.  D'Urville  in  the  following  year  gave 
the  name  of  Adelia,  in  right  of  his  supposed  dis- 
covery. On  the  2nd  of  March,  in  lat.  6^°  58',  Ion. 
121°  d',  land  was  again  discovered,  which  now  figr- 
tires  on  the  map  by  the  name  of  Sabrina.  We 
cannot  omit  to  mention  that  on  this  voyage  a  phe- 
nomenon was  observed,  which  strikingly  illustrated 
that  transporting  power  of  ice  to  which  so  exten- 
sive an  influence  has  been  attributed  by  some  emi- 
nent geologists.  At  a  distance  of  1400  miles  from 
the  nearest  known  land,  though  possibly  within 
300,  or  even  100,  miles  from  land  which  may  here- 
sfter  be  discovered,  an  iceberg  was  seen  with  a 
block  of  rock,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  attached 
to  it  at  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sea-line. 
We  cannot  here  pursue  the  train  of  reflection  and 
theory  which  the  appearance  of  this  luggage-van 
of  the  ocean  is  calculated  to  suggest.  Mr.  Darwin 
on  this,  and  other  similar  evidence,  observes  that 
*'  If  one  iceberg  in  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand, 
transports  its  fragment,  the  bottom  of  the  Antarctic 
flea,  and  the  shores  of  its  islands,  must  already  be 
scattered  with  masses  of  fbreiga  rock,  the  cocmter- 


part  of  the  erratic  boulders  of  the  northern  hemis- 

5 here."  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  writer  in  the 
oumal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
517,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  Balleny*s  voyage,  to  find  that  his  anticipations  of 
its  proving  useful  to  the  Success  of  Sir  James  Ross' 
greater  expedition  have  been  so  fully  borne  out. 

The  services  of  Ross  and  his  gallant  conipanions 
covered  a  space  of  three  years,  exclusive  of  the 
passages  to  and  from'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
During  this  period  three  distinct  voyages  were  ac- 
complished. Their  first  departure  from  Siraon^ 
Bay  took  place  on  the  6th  of  April,  1840,  and  pur- 
suing a  course  to  the  northward  of  and  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  50th  degree  of  south  latitude,  they 
reached  Van  Dieman's  Land  on  the  16th  of  August, 
after  having  passed  two  months  and  a  half  of  the 
winter  season  at  Kerguelen's  Island.  On  the  12th 
of  November,  1840,  they  \e(t  Hobart  Town,  and 
after  some  stay  at  the  Auckland  Islands,  finally  sailed 
in  a  direct  course  towards  those  entirely  unexam- 
ined regions  which  were  the  main  points  of  their 
ambition.  They  returned  to  Hobart  Town  late  in 
the  autumn  of  that  latitude,  April  7, 1841.  Dur- 
ing this  cruise  was  accomplished  the  discovery  of 
the  vast  extent  of  mountainous  continent  which 
now  bears  the  gracious  name  of  Victoria ;  the  ac- 
tive volcano.  Mount  Erebus,  and  the  extinct  one, 
Mount  Terror;  and  the  icy  barrier,  probably  an 
outwork  of  continued  land,  which,  running  east  and 
west  for  some  hundred  miles  in  the  78th  degree  of 
south  latitude,  prevents  all  approach  to  the  pole  on 
either  side  of  the  180th  degree  of  longitude.  Be- 
tween Julv  and  November,  the  vessels  visited  Syd- 
ney and  New  Zealand,  remaining  three  months  at 
the  latter. 

The  second  voyage  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1841,  and  was  pursued  towards  the 
region  explored  in  the  former  trip,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  success.  From  the  ISih  of  December  lo 
the  2d  of  February,  the  ships  were  employed  in 
forcing  their  way  through  pack-ice  from  the  62d 
to  the  68th  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  and  when,  on 
the  23d  of  February,  they  at  length  reached  the 
icy  barrier,  in  long.  162°  west,  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  further  attempts  to  find 
an  opening.  Having  approached  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  barrier,  in  lat.  78°  10'  south,  some  six 
miles  further  to  the  southward  than  the  limit  of 
their  former  voyage,  they  commenced  their  reluc- 
tant retreat,  and  not  having  seen  land  for  138  days, 
gained  a  winter  anchorage  in  Berkeley  Sound,  off 
the  Falkland  Islands,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1842. 
The  spring  season  of  this  year,  between  September 
and  December,  was  occupied  by  a  cruise  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  back  to  Berkeley  Sound. 

The  third  polar  voyage  was  commenced  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1842,  in  a  direction  nearly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  two  former  years,  and  towards 
the  region  explored  by  Weddell.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  encountered  in  this  last  attempt  appear 
to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  two  former  voyages, 
and  the  lat.  71^  30^,  long.  15^  west,  formed  the 
limit  of  their  southward  cruise.  The  ships  gained 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  April,  1843, 
within  two  days  of  three  years  afler  they  had  first 
quitted  those  parts. 

We  do  not  profess  in  the  above  summary  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  commanders  who,  between  the 
period  of  Cook's  expedition  and  the  year  1840,  had  ^ 
attained  high  southern  latitudes  in  various  dire(^|p 
tions,  or  even  made  discoveries  of  land.    We  be^ 
lievcy  however,  that  from  it  our  readers  may  derive 
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a  correct  general  notion  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  Antarctic  discovery  down  to  the  period  when 
the  French  and  American  expeditions,  under  D'Ur- 
ville  and  Wilkes,  gained,  nearly  simultaneously, 
some  ten  months'  start  of  Ross  in  these  seas*  The 
result  of  these  expeditions,  so  far  as  concerns  our 
present  subject,  may  best  be*  given  in  the  following 
passages  from  Sir  James  Ross*  work : — 

**  The  most  interesting  news  *that  awaited  us  on 
our  arrival  at  Van  Diemon's  Land  [August,  1840] 
related  to  the  discoveries  made,  during  the  last 
summer,  in  the  southern  regions  by  the  French 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zel^e, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  D'Urvilie, 
and  by  the  United  States  expedition,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  frigate  Vincennes. 

**  The  accounta  published,  by  the  authority  of 
Captain  D'Urville,  in  the  locsd  papers,  stated,  that 
the  French  ships  sailed  from  Iiobart  Town  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  and  discovered  land  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th ;  and  on  the  21st  some  of  the 
officers  landed  upon  a  small  islet  lying  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland,  and  procured  some  speci- 
mens of  its  granitic  rock.  D'Urville  traced  the  land 
in  a  continous  line  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles,  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  136^  and  142^  east,  in  about 
the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  was  entirely 
c-overed  with  snow,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  vegetation :  its  general  height  was 
estimated  at  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
M.  D'Urville  named  it  Terre  Ad^lie.  Proceeding 
to  the  westward,' they  discovered  and  sailed  about 
sixty  miles  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  which  he,  believing  to  be  a  cov- 
ering or  crust  of  a  more  solid  base,  named  Cote 
Clair^e.  It  must  have  been  extremely  painful  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  D'Urville  to  be  obliged  to 
.  relinquish  a  more  extended  exploration  of  this  new- 
discovered  land ;  but  the  weakly  condition  of  his 
crews  imperatively  demanded  of  him  to  discontinue 
their  laborious  exertions,  and  return  to  a  milder 
climate  to  restore  the  health  of  his  enfeebled  peo- 
ple, upon  finding  that  ihe  western  part  of  the  Cote 
Clair<Se  turned  away  suddenly  to  the  southward. 
He  accordingly  bore  away  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
and  reached  Hohart  Town  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  after  an  absence  of  only  seven  weeks. 
Although  the  western  point  of  Cote  Clair^e  had 
been  seen  by  Balieny  in  the  preceding  summer,  it 
was  mistaken  by  him  for  an  enormous  iceberg,  and 
the  land  he  at  first  imagined  he  saw  behind  it  he 
afterwards  thought  might  only  be  clouds.  These 
circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  log-book  of  the 
Eliza  Scott,  but  are  not  inserted  here  with  the  least 
intention  of  disputing  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
French  to  the  honor  of  this  very  important  discovery. 
"  The  result  of  the  American  expedition  was, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  kept  profoundly  secret  on  their  return  to 
Sydney,  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  local  papers 
respecting  their  extensive  operations  but  uncertain 
conjectures  and  contradictory  statements.  I  felt, 
therefore,  the  more  indebted  to  the  kind  and  geneiv 
ous  consideration  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  distin- 
guished commander  of  the  expedition,  for  a  long 
letter  on  various  subjects,  which  his  experience  had 
suggested  as  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  me, 
under  the  impression  that  I  should  still  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  southward  on  some  of  the  meridians 
he  had  visited ;  a  tracing  of  his  original  chart  ac- 
companied his  letter,  showing  the  great  extent  of 
his  discoveries,  and  pointing  out  to  roe  those  parts 
oi  the  coast  which  he  thought  we  should  find  most 


accessible.  These  documents  would  indeed  have 
proved  of  infinite  value  to  me  had  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  follow  the  strict  letter  of  my  instruc- 
tions ;  and  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  communication  of  thoee  papera 
because  they  did  not  eventually  prove  so  useful  to 
me  as  the  American  commander  had  hoped  and 
expected  ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  expressing  the  deep  sense  of  thankfulness 
I  feel  to  him  for  his  firiendly  and  highly  honorable 
conduct. 

'*  The  arduous  and  persevering  exertions  of  this 
expedition,  continued  throughout  a  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks,  under  circumstances  of  great  peril 
and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
oh  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  excite  the 
adnuration  of  all  who  are  in  the  smallest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  laborious  and  difficult  nature  of 
an  icy  navigation  :  but  I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged 
to  add,  that  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  either  the  approbation  or  reward  their 
spirited  exertions  merit.  The  narrative  of  their 
comprehensive  labors  is  now  in  the  hands  of. the- 
public ;  I  need,  therefore,  make  no  further  remark 
here  on  the  subject. 

**  That  the  commanders  of  each  of  these  great 
national  undertakings  should  have  selected  the  very 
place  for  penetrating  to  the  southward,  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  which  they  were  well  aware  at  the 
time  that  the  expedition  under  my  command  was 
expressly  preparing,  and  thereby  forestalling  our 
purposes,  did  certainly  greatly  surprise  me.  I  should 
have  expected  their  national  pride  would  have 
caused  them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other  path 
in  the  wide  field  before  them,  than  one  thus  pointed 
out,  if  no  higher  consideration  had  power  to  prevent 
such  an  interference.  They  had,  however,  the 
unquestionable  right  to  select  any  point  they  thought 
proper,  at  which  to  direct  their  efforts,  without  con- 
sidering the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  their 
conduct  might  have  placed  me.  Fortunately,  in 
my  instructions,  much  had  been  left  to  my  judg^ 
ment  under  unforeseen  circumstances  ;  and,  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  England  had  ever  led 
the  way  of  discovery  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  regions,  I  considered  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  preeminence  she  has 
ever  maintained,  if  we  were  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  expedition  of  any  other  nation.  I  there> 
fore  resolved  at  once  to  avoid  all  interference  with 
their  discoveries,  and  selected  a  much  more  easterly 
meridian,  (170°  E.,)  on  which  to  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate to  the  southward,  and  if  possible  reach  the 
magnetic  pole. 

**  My  chief  reason  for  choosing  this  particular 
meridian,  in  preference  to  any  other,  was  its  being 
that  upon  which  Balieny  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1839,  attained  to  the  latitude  of  69°,  and  there  found 
an  open  sea ;  and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  I 
was  deterred  from  any  apprehension  of  an  equally 
unsuccessful  issue  to  any  attempt  we  might  make 
where  the  Americans  and  French  had  so  signally 
failed  to  gel  beyond  even  the  67°  of  latitude.  For 
I  was  well  aware  how  ill-adapted  their  ships  were 
for  a  service  of  that  nature  from  not  being  fortified 
to  withstand  the  shocks  and  pressure  they  must  havQ 
been  necessarily  exposed  to,  had  they  ventured  tb 
penetrate  any  extensive  body  of  ice.  They  would 
nave  equally  failed  had  they  tried  it  upon  the  me- 
ridian I  had  now  chosen,  for  it  will  be  seen  we  met 
with  a  broad  belt  of  ice,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  across,  which  it  would  have  been  immedhlB 
deetroction  to  them  to  have  encountered ;  but  wlucli* 
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in  our  fortified  Teasels,  we  could  confidently  ran 
into,  and  push  our  way  through  into  the  open  sea 
beyond.  Without  such  means  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one,  under  such  circumstanoes, 
however  bold  or  persevering,  to  attain  a  high 
aouthem  latitude."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  113—118. 

Any  detailed  notice  of  the  published  voyages  of 
the  two  able  and  distinguished  navigators  with 
whom  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object  brouffht 
Captain  Ross  into  a  generous  and  peaceful  rivafry, 
iB  beside  our  present  purpose.  We  must  pay,  how- 
ever, our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  skill  of  French 
artists  and  the  liberality  of  French  government  pat- 
ronage, as  illustrated  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  D' Ur- 
ville.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  lament  the  dreadful  and 
untimely  death,  by  the  catastrophe  on  the  Versailles 
railroad,  of  the  man  whose  genius  and  enterprise 
furnished  the  materials  for  such  a  work.  To 
Captain  Wilkes  we  must  also  acknowledge  our 
obligations  for  many  agreeable  hours  of  pleasant 
reading,  which  have  left  upon  us  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  professional  merits  of  the  author  and  his 
gallant  associates.  We  are,  moreover,  bound  to 
say,  00  the  evidence  which  he  does  not  scruple  to 
furnish,  that  we  consider  the  merits  of  his  exploits 
much  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  naval 
departments  of  his  country  appear  to  have  acted 
with  negligence,  at  the  least,  towards  the  brave 
men  whom  it  sent  on  the  service  in  question. 
Between  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  respectively,  we  are  as  incompetent  as 
we  should  be  reluctant  to  draw  any  comparison 
which  should  strike  a  balance  in  favor  of  eithsr. 
We  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  conviction  that 
there  is  no  service,  warlike  or  scientific,  which  they 
will  not  be  found  qualified  and  zealous  to  discharge 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  abUity.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Wilkes'  own  pages,  a  complacent  conviction  that, 
however  rivalled  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  relations  in 
blue  water,  we  as  yet  manage  matters  better  in  the 
dockyard.  If,  with  respect  to  an  isolated  occur- 
rence in  this  instance,  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
which  the  evidence  appears  to  us  conclusive  in 
favor  of  Sir  J.  Ross,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to 
leave  unnoticed  the  fact  that  the  American  ships 
^pear  to  have  been  not  only  insufficiently  strength- 
ened for  this  polar  navigation — which  in  their  case, 
as  in  that  of  Captain  Cook,  formed  but  an  episode 
of  their  instructions — ^but  ill-found  for  an  extensive 
Toyage  ^discovery  in  any  direction. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  1841,  and  in  that 
71st  degree  of  south  latitude  which  formed  the 
limit  of  Cook^s  southward  course,  that  the  first 
distinct  vision  was  obtained  by  Ross'  expedition 
of  the  vast  volcanic  continent  which  bars  access  to 
the  southern  magnetic  pole,  and  probably  to  the 
pole  of  the  earth.  Appearances  or  land  there  had 
been  some  days  earlier,  sufficiently  plausible  to 
have  deterred  less  experienced  navigators,  and  per- 
haps to  have  left  spurious  traces  on  maps  which 
might  have  waited  long  for  correction.  On  this 
day,  however.  Mount  Sabine  rose  conspicuous  in 
the  view,  attaining,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  at  a  distance  of 
some  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  A  long  range  of 
mountains  of  scarcely  less  elevation  was  perceived 
towards  the  northwest.  The  magnetic  observa- 
tions taken  here  placed  the  magnetic  pole  in  lat. 
76^,  long.  US'"  2(f  E.,  therefore  in  the  direction 
true  south-west  from  the  position  of  the  ships,  and 
distant  some  500  miles.  The  land,  however,  Sir 
James  says- 


interposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  direct 
approach  to  <it ;  and  we  had  to  choose  whether  we 
should  trace  ibe  coast  to  the  northwest,  with  the 
hope  of  turning  the  western  extreme  of  the  land, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  south,  or  follow  the 
southerly  coast-line  and  thence  take  a  more  westerly 
course.  The  latter  was  preferred,  as  being  more 
likely  to  extend  our  researches  into  higher  latitude^, 
and  as  affi^rding  a  better  chance  of  afterwards  at- 
taining one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  voyage ; 
and  although  we  could  not  but  feel  disappointed  in 
our  expectation  of  shortly  reaching  the  magnetic 
pole,  yet  these  mountains,  being  in  our  way,  re- 
stored to  England  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
southernmost  known  land,  which  had  been  nobly 
won  by  the  intrepid  Bellinghausen,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  retained  by  Russia." — p.  187. 

The  main  land,  fenced  by  a  projecting  barrier  of 
ice,  on  which  a  tremendous  surf  was  breaking,  de- 
fied all  attempts  at  access,  but  at  much  risk  a  hasty 
landing  was  effected  on  one  of  a  group  of  islands 
situated  in  lat.  71°  66',  and  long.  171°  7'  E.  The 
usual  ceremonies  of  taking  possession  were  solem- 
nized under  a  heavy  assault  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, the  penguins,  who  disputed  with  their 
beaks  the  title  of  Queen  Victoria.  Not  a  trace  of 
vegetation  was  perceived ;  but  that  of  our  Australa- 
sian colonies  may  one  day  profit  by  the  accumulated 
guano  of  ages,  which  annoyed  the  stoutest  of  the 
invadem  by  its  stench.  Whales  were  swarming  in 
all  directions,  unconscious  that  the  spell  of  that 
long  security  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  this  re- 
mote region  was  probably  broken;  thirty  were 
counted  at  one  time.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
share  Sir  James'  anticipations  as  to  the  future  suc- 
cess of  our  whale-fishers  in  this  quarter.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  we  believe  that  in  such  distant 
regions  the  whale-fishing  can  only  be  pursued  with 
profit  in  conjunction  with  the  chase  of  the  seal.^ 
The  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  circuropolar  continents,* 
or  islands,  would  appear  in  no  instance  to  afford 
tliat  line  of  beach  which  is  essential  for  the  capture 
of  the  seal ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  underwriters 
would  insure  on  moderate  terms  against  the  chances 
of  packed  ice,  beyond  a  certain  latitude.  From 
this  date  the  ships  struggled  on  to  the  southward, 
generally  against  adverse  winds,  to  the  73d  degree, 
discoverinpf  and  naming,  after  various  official  and 
scientific  individuals,  new  mountains  and  islands. 
In  a  moment  of  calm  the  dredge  was  let  down  in 
270  fathoms ;  and  the  result  was  a  variety  of  living 
plunder,  the  captain's  remarks  whereupon  must  bi 
quoted : — 

"It  was  interesting  among  these  creatures  to 
recognize  several  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  equally  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  al- 
though contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  naturalists, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  from  however  great  a  depth 
we  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  the  mud  and  stones 
of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  them  teeming 
with  animal  life ;  the  extreme  pressure  at  the  great- 
est  depth  does  not  appear  to  siffect  these  creatures. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  this 
point  beyond  a  thousand  fathoms ;  but  from  that 
depth  several  shell-fish  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  mud."— p.  202. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  the  reckoning  of  the 
ships  gave  the  latitude  74°  20^  south,  and  a  double 
allowance  of  grog  was  issued  to  celebrate  the  first 
attainment  of  a  higher  latitude  than  that  accom- 
plished by  Weddell.  After  struggling  through 
the  heavy  packed  ice  which  fringed  the  coast  for 
50  miles,  Uiey  gained  dear  water  on  the  20th; ' 
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Mount  Melbourne,  a  peak  some  12,000  feet  hi^h, 
being  visible  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  eighty  miles. 
A  landing  was  with  much  difficult/  effected  on  an 
island  twelve  miles  long,  honored  with  the  name 
of  Franklin ;  and  this  proceeding  led  Ross  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vegetable  Kingdom  has  no 
representative  whatever  in  those  latitudes.  Animal 
vitality,  however,  triumphs  here  over  all  obstacles, 
both  on  land^^nd  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  petrel,  the 
gull,  and  the  seal  swarm  about  precipices  of  igneous 
rock,  which  leave  no  ledge  on  which  the  footboard 
of  a  captain^s  gig  can  be  planted.  In  the  night  of 
January  27,  the  ship  stood  in  clear  weather  towards 
some  land  which  at  first  seemed  an  island,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  peak  of  a  volcano  12,- 
600  feet  in  height,  in  full  activity,  upon  the  conti- 
nent. This  magnificent  and  impressive  object  was 
named  Mount  Erebus ;  and  an  extinct,  or  at  least 
inactive  neighbor,  of  about  11,000  feet  in  elevation, 
was  called  Mount  Terror.  We  find  what  follows 
in  the  Notes  to  the  "  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition,'' drawn  up  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  from  the 
journal  of  his  son,  the  accomplished  naturalist  to 
the  expedition : — 

*'  It  was  on  the  following  day,  Jan.  28,  in  lat. 
76°  57',  long.  169°  25',  that  was  first  descried  that 
active  volcano  which  could  not  fail  to  form  a  specta- 
cle the  most  stupendous  and  imposing  that  can  be 
imagined ;  whether  considered  in  regard  to  its 
position,  77°  S.  lat.,  or  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
no  human  eye  had  gazed  on  it  before,* or  to  its 
elevation  of  12,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
What  increased  the  wonder  is,  that  it  is  but  one  of 
a  stupendous  chain  of  mountaiils — a  portion  of  a 
new  continent,  of  vast  but  undefined  extent — the 
whole  mass,  from  its  highest  point  to  the  ocean's 
edge,  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  ice ;  the 
sun  at  that  season  never  setting,  but  day  and  night 
exhibiting  the  same  spectacle  of  the  extremes  of 
nature's  heat  and  cold.  In  mentioning  such. a  phe- 
nomenon I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  my  son's  letter : — *  The  water  and  the 
sky  were  both  as  blue,  or  rather  more  intensely 
blue,  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the  tropics,  and 
all  the  coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingly  beautiful  peaks 
of  snow,  which,  when  the  sun  approached  \he  hori- 
zon, reflected  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  golden 
yellow  and  scUrlet ;  and  then  to  see  the  dark  cloud 
of  smoke,  tinged  with  flame,  rising  from  the  volcano 
in  a  perfectly  unbroken  column,  one  side  jet-black, 
the  other  giving  back  the  colors  of  the  sun,  some- 
times turning  off  at  a  right  angle  by  some  current 
of  wind,  and  stretching  many  miles  to  leeward. 
This  was  a  sight  so  surpassing  everything  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  so  heightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  had  penetrated  into  regions  far  beyond 
what  was  ever  deemed  practicable,  that  it  really 
caused  a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over  us  at  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  comparative  insignificance 
and  helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  in  the 
works  of  his  hand.'  " 

Another  great  natural  feature  of  these  regions 
was  met  with  on  the  following  day,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Captain  Ross : — 

**  As  we  approached  the  land  under  all  studding- 
sails,  we  perceived  a  low  white  line  extending  from  its 
extreme  eastern  point  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern 
to  the  eastward.  It  presented  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, gradually  increasing  in  height  as  we  got 
nearer  to  it,  and  proving  at  length  to  be  a  perpendicu- 
lar cliff  of  ice  between  150  and  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  perfectly  flat  and  level  at  the  top,  and 


without  any  fissures  or  promontories  on  its  even  sea- 
ward face.  What  was  beyond  it  we  could  not  im- 
agine ;  for  being  much  higher  than  our  mast's  bead, 
we  conld  not  see  anything  except  the  summit  of  a 
lofly  range  of  mountains,  extending  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  the  79th  degree  of  latitude.  These  moun- 
tains, being  the  southernmost  land  hitherto  dis- 
covered, I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  naming  after 
Captain  Sir  William  Edward  Parry,  R.  N.,  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  honor  he  conferred  upon  me, 
by  calling  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the  globe 
by  my  name.  •  •  •  Whether  *  Parry  mountains' 
again  take  an  easterly  trending,  and  form  the  base 
to  which  this  extraordinary  mass  of  ice  is  attached, 
must  bo  left  to  future  navigators  to  determine.  If 
there  be  land  to  the  southward,  it  must  be  very  re- 
mote, or  of  much  less  elevation  than  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  we  have  seen,  or  it  would  have 
appeared  above  the  barrier.  Meeting  with  such  an 
obstruction  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all, 
for  we  had  already,  in  expectation,  passed  far  be- 
yond the  80th  degree,  and  had  even  appointed  a 
rendezvous  there  in  case  of  the  ships  separating. 
It  was,  however,  an  obstruction  of  such  a  character 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  our  future 
proceedings,  for  we  might  with  equal  chance  of 
success  try  to  sail  through  Dover  cliffs  as  penetrate 
such  a  mass." — p.  217. 

In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  voyage 
this  barrier  was  traced  through  some  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  for  nearly  450  miles ;  the  vessels 
taking  every  opportunity  which  winds,  currents, 
and  icebergs  permitted  of  standing  in  towards  it. 
But  no  symptom  of  indentation,  save  one,  presented 
itself  in  the  compact  and  even  precipice.  In  long. 
187°  east,  the  appearance  of  a  bay  invited  investiga- 
tion, and  the  barrier  was  approached  on  February 
9,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Gigantic 
icicles  pendent  from  the  difl^  proved  that  the  opera- 
tion of  thawing  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
locality.  Still  the  thermometer,  at  a  season  of  th^ 
year  equivalent  to  an  English  August,  ranged  at 
noon  no  higher  than  14°,  and  in  this  sheltered  re- 
cess young  ice  was  forming  so  rapidly,  that  the 
ships  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being 
frozen  up.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  main  pack 
of  ice  was  reported  in  every  direction,  except  to 
windward,  and  the  ships  were  hauled  to  the  wind 
to  make  their  retreat — amid  blinding  snow,  and 
with  frozen  decks  and  rigging — from  a  chain  of 
icebergs,  probably  aground,  one  of  which  was  nearly 
four  miles  long.  The  wind  afterwards  changed  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  ships  sailed  before  it  with  the 
intention  of  making  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
magnetic  pole,  and  of  seeking  a  winter  harbor  in 
its  vicinity.  But  hopes,  which  none  but  such 
navigators  as  Ross  could  now  have  had  the  forti- 
tude to  entertain,  were  frustrated.  The  only  posi- 
tion observed  which  would  have  answered  the 
latter  purpose  was  found  to  be  fenced  by  an  out- 
work of  15  miles  of  solid  ice,  and  on  February  17 
the  two  commanders  reluctantly  concurred  in  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
magnetic  pole,  from  which  at  this  moment  they 
were  distant  160  miles  : — 

**  Had  it  been  poasible  to  have  found  a  place  of 
security  upon  any  part  of  this  coast  where  we 
might  have  entered,  in  sight  of  the  brilliant  burning 
mountain,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  mag- 
netic pole,  both  of  these  interesting  spots  might 
have  been  reached  by  travelling  parties  in  the  foU 
lowing  spring ;  but  all  our  efforts  to  eflfect  that  ob- 
ject proved  quite  unsuccessful.  ^<^lthough  joor 
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hopes  of  complete  attainment  were  not  realized, 
yet  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  we  had  ap- 
proached the  pole  some  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  than 
any  of  oar  predecessors ;  and  from  the  multitude  of 
observations  that  were  made  in  so  many  different 
directions  from  it,  its  position  may  be  determined 
with  nearly  as  much  accuracy  as  if  we  had  actually 
reached  the  spot  itself.  It  was  nevertheless  pain- 
fill  to  behold,  at  a  distance,  easily  accessible  under 
other  circumstances,  the  range  of  mountains  in 
which  the  nolo  is  placed,  and  few  can  understand 
the  deep  feelings  of  regret  with  which  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  abandon  the,  perhaps,  too  ambitious 
hope  I  had  so  long  cherished  of  bieing  permitt^  to 
plant  the  flag  of  my  country  in  both  the  magnetic 
poles  of  our  globe." — p.  246. 

In  the  course  of  hb  northward  progress.  Sir  J. 
Ross  takes  occasion  to  notice  a  circumstance  which 
must  make  the  task  of  a  navigator  of  these  seas  far 
more  unenviable  than  that  of  the  Arctic  explorer ; 
— ^this  is,  the  more  constant  prevalence  of  a  swell 
so  heavy  as  to  make  the  calm,  in  the  vicinity  of 
land  or  iceberg,  more  dangerous  even  than  the 
^e,  preventing  the  use  of  boats  to  tow  the  ship 
from  danger,  and  frustrating  the  effects  of  such 
feeble  airs  as  would  give  her  steerage-way  in  the 
smooth  water  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  dangers  of 
ffale  and  calm  were  alike  overcome  by  the  admira- 
ble management  and  unflinching  perseverance  of 
officers  and  men.  Co  March  2,  for  instance,  while 
Uie  Terror's  bows  and  rigging  were  encrusted  with 
ice,  some  of  the  hands  were  slung  over  the  latter 
for  two  hours,  drenched  at  every  plunge  of  the 
ship,  while  repairing  the  shackle  of  the  bobstay, 
broken  by  rough  contact  with  the  pack-ice.  At 
this  date  they  fell  in  with  sSme  of  the  islands  dis- 
covered by  ^alleny,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  ver- 
if3ring  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  On  the 
16th  they  sailed  over  the  precise  spot  which,  on 
the  chart  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  had  been  marked  as  mountainous  land. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  liberality  with  which  that 
officer  commnnicated  to  his  British  competitors  the 
information  which  he  conceived  might  be  useful  for 
their  guidance,  should  have  led  to  a  result  which 
has  occasioned  him  some  annoyance.  For  the 
details  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  James  Ross'  volumes. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Captain  Wilkes  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  his  mistake  originated  in  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  a  supposed  observation  of  land 
by  one  of  his  subordinates — an  accident  to  which 
the  deception  of  fog  and  the  interruptions  of  ice 
must  often  expose  even  experienced  and  scrupu- 
lous navigators.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  ships 
were  moored  in  safety  in  the  Derwent,  Van  Die- 
men's  'Land,  bringing  back  in  health  and  safety 
every  individual  who  ha'd  embarked  in  them  there 
in  November  of  the  former  year. 

The  second  cruise  of  the  expedition  was  directed 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  icy  barrier 
which  had  repelled  the  attempt  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  barrier  was  again  reached,  and  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  former  voyage  was 
passed  ;  but  the  track  now  followed  led  to  no  such 
discoveries  of  land  as  had  immortalized  that  voy- 
age, and  a  detention  of  fifly-six  days  in  packed  ice 
from  the  60th  to  the  67th  degree  of  south  latitude 
lost  them  the  best  part  of  the  season  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  intended  survey,  or  for  penetrating 
or  turning,  perchance,  the  flank  of  the  icy  barrier. 
Their  detention  in  the  pack-ice  was  not  merely  one 
of  those  trials  of  patience  of  which  Arctic  voyages 


of  discovery  present  so  many  examples,  but  of  the 
strength  of  timber  and  iron,  of  rope  and  canvass, 
and  stiH  more  of  every  resource  of  human  courage, 
skill,  and  nautical  experience.  The  narrow  pools 
in  which  the  vessels  floated  were  no  mill-ponds 
protected  by  the  surrounding  ice  from  the  fury  of 
the  Antai^tic  tempests.  These  narrow  spaces 
combined  the  mountain-swell  of  the  open  ocean 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  lee  shore  and  an  intricate 
navigation.  Lii\ed  by  ice  one  moment,  and  thrown 
on  their  beam-ends  the  next  by  sudden  squalls- 
exposed  in  one  instance  for  twenty-eight  hours  to 
a  combination  of  influences,  which  at  any  instant 
of  those  weary  hours  would  have  crushed  to  frag- 
ments any  ship  of  ordinary  construction — the  gal 
lant  vessels  still  held  their  own.  The  hawsers 
snapped  by  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gale  they  endeavored  to  moor  themselves  to  the 
nearest  floe.  The  rudders  were  torn  from  the 
stern-posts — the  masts  quivered  to  every  collision  . 
with  the  grinding  masses  of  ice — the  storm-sails, 
by  backing  and  fiUing  which  they  could  alone  avoid 
or  mitigate  such  collision,  strained  to  the  gale— 
the  vessels  were  tossed  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
each  other;  but  Providence  helped  those  who 
helped  themselves,  and  the  ^e  had  scarcely 
abated  when  the  spare  rudders  had  been  fixed  and 
due  examination  had  shown  that  the  skilful  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  and  the  compact  stowage 
of  their  holds  had  enabled  them  to  ride  through 
every  danger  without  any  vital  injury.  At  length, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  in  latitude  67°  2^  S.  and 
longitude  159^  W.,  they  emerged  from  their 
stormy  prison  into  a  comparatively  clear  sea.  Un- 
der ordmary  circumstances  the  appearance  of  stars 
to  men  who  for  five  weeks  had  scarcely  seen  the 
bowsprit  from  the  quarter-deck  through  fog  and 
blinding  snow,  would  have  been  welcome  enough, 
but  this  apparition  told  them  that  the  season  for 
navigating  those  seas  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  in  latitude  75°,  though 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  clear  sea,  they  could 
not  but  remember  that  two  days  anterior  to  this 
date  in  the  former  year  the  young  ice  had  enforced 
a  retreat.  The  present  temperature,  indeed,  indi- 
cated a  milder  season  than  the  last,  but  on  the  21st, 
with  the  thermometer  at  19°  and  a  clear  sea,  the 
waves  froze  as  they  fell  on  the  decks  and  riggings 
and  while  the  people  of  the  Terror  were  cutting  it 
away  from  her  bows,  a  small  fish  was  found  in  the 
mass,  which  must  have  been  dashed  against  the 
ship  and  instantly  frozen  fast.  Being  laid  aside 
for  preservation,  it  was  unfortunately  pounced  upon 
by  an  unscientific  cat.  On  the  23d  the  great  bar- 
rier wag  seen  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  ap- 
proached within  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  young  ice 
prevented  a  nearer  appro^h,  and  every  indentatioa 
was  frozen  up.  In  latitude  78°  9',  six  miles  in 
advance  of  the  former  year,  with  strong  indications 
of  land,  but  without  that  certainty  required  by  such 
an  observer  as  Sir  James  Ross,  he  was  again  com- 
pelled by  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  to  close 
his  operations — which,  but  for  their  unlooked-foi 
detention,  and  the  time  spent  in  forcing  their  way 
through  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  pack-ice,  . 
might  have  led  to  far  greater  results. 

It  was  now  determined  to  shape  the  most  direct 
course  the  pack  would  admit  for  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, at  which  Sir  James  proposed  to  refit  previous  • 
to  a  third  trial  of  his  fortunes  on  that  meridian  of 
35°  W.  longitude,  on  which  Captain  Weddell  had  ' 
reached  the  75th  degree  of  latitude. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  short  passage  < 
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through  any  opening  in  the  body  of  the  ice,  but  the 
flank  of  the  pack  was  successfully  turned,  and,  in 
latitude  64^,  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  first  specimen 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  hailed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  small  pieces  of  sea-weed.  An  awful  mo- 
ment of  danger  vet  remained  to  trv  the  skill  and 
courage  of  both  ships'  companies,  it  h  due  to  them 
to  quote  entire  the  vivid  description  of  their  com- 
mander.:— 

^  During  the  next  three  da^s  we  made  rapid  pro- 
gress to  the  eastward,  experiencing  strong  south- 
erly winds  and  severe  weather,  but  we  met  only 
four  or  five  bergs  during  a  run  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  began  to  think  we  had  got  to  the  north- 
ward of  their  latitude.  On  the  aAemoon  of  the 
12th,  however,  several  were  seen  during  thick 
weather,  and  whilst  we  were  running,  under  all  the. 
sail  we  could  carry,  to  a  strong  northwesterly 
breeze.  In  the  evening  the  wind  increased  so  much, 
and  the  snow-showers  became  so  incessant,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  under  more  moderate  sail. 
Numerous  small  pieces  of  ice  were  also  met  with, 
warning  us  of  the  presence  of  bergs,  concealed  by 
the  thickly  falling  snow.  Before  midnight  I  di- 
rected the  topsails  to  be  close-reefed,  and  every  ar- 
rangement made  for  rounding-to  until  daylight, 
deeming  it  too  hazardous  to  run  any  longer.  Our 
people  had  hardly  completed  these  operations  when 
a  lar^e  berg  was  seen  ahead,  and  quite  close  to  us ; 
the  snip  was  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
port  tack,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
weather  it ;  but  just  at  this  moment  the  Terror  was 
observed  running  down  upon  us,  under  her  topsails 
and  foresail,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  clear 
both  the  berg  and  the  Erebus,  collision  was  inevita- 
ble. We  instantly  hove  all  aback  to  diminish  the 
violence  of  the  shock ;  but  the  concussion  when  she 
struck  u&was  such  as  to  throw  almost  every  one  off 
his  feet;  our  bowsprit,  fore-topmast,  and  other 
smaller  spars,  were'carried  away;  and  the  ships, 
hanging  together,  entangled  by  their  rigging,  and 
dashing  against  each  other  with  fearful  violence, 
were  tailing  down  upon  the  weather-face  of  the 
lofty  berg  under  our  lee,  against  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summit  of 
its  perpendicular  clifl&.  Sometimes  she  rose  high 
above  us,  almost  e^xposing  her  keel  to  view,  and 
again  descended  as  we  in  our  turn  rose  to  tlie  top 
of  the  wave,  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us, 
whilst  the  crushing  of  the  breaking  upperworks  and 
boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Providen- 
tially they  gradually  forged  past  each  other  and 
separated  before  we  drifted  down  amongst  the  foam- 
ing breakers — and  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg  and  of  feeling  that  she 
was  safe.  But  she  left  us  completely  disabled; 
the  wreck  of  the  spait  so  encumbered  the  lower 
yards,  that  we  were  unable  to  make  sail,  so  as  to 
get  headway  on  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  room  to  wear 
round,  being  by  this  time  so  close  to  the  berg  that 
the  waves,  when  they  struck  against  it,  threw  back 
their  sprays  into  the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  us 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  awful  and  appalling 
situation  was  by  resorting  to  the  hazardous  expedi- 
ent of  a  stern-board,  which  nothing  could  justify 
during  such  a  gale  and  with  so  high  a  sea  run- 
ning, but  to  avert  the  danger  which  every  moment 
threatened  us  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  heavy 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  the  probability  of  the  masts 
giving  way  each  time  the  lower  yard-arms  struck 
against  the  cliffs,  which  were  towering  high  above 
cor  mast-beads,  rendered  it  a  service  of  extreme 
'  danger  to  loose  the  mainsail ;  but  no  sooner  was 


the  order  given  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the  British 
seaman  manifested  itself.  The  men  ran  up  the 
rigging  with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinaiy 
occasion ;  and  although  more  than  once  driven  on 
the  yard,  they,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  loos- 
ing the  sail.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
it  was  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  execute  the  or- 
ders that  were  given,  so  that  it  was  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the  yards  braced 
bye,  and  the  maintack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback 
— an  expedient  that,  perhaps,  had  never  before  been 
resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such  .weather ;  but  it  had 
the  desired  efiect.  The  ship  gathered  stem-way ; 
plunging  her  stem  into  the  sea,  washing  away  the 
gig  and  quarter-boats,  and  with  her  loWer  yard-arms 
scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg,  we  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  its  western  termination.  The  *  uo- 
der  tow,*  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the  wa- 
ter from  its  vertical  cliffb,  alone  preventing  us  being 
driven  to  atoms  against  it.  No  sooner  had  we 
cleared  it,  than  another  was  seen  directly  astern  of 
us,  against  which  we  were  running ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  get  the  ship's  h^  turned  round 
and  pointed  fairly  through  between  the  two  bergs, 
the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not  exceeding 
three  times  her  own  breadth ;  this,  however,  we 
happily  accomplished ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
gettmg  before  the  wind,  she  dashed  through  the 
narrow  channel,  between  two  perpendicular  walb 
of  ice,  and  the  foaming  breakers  which  stretched 
across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  in  smooth 
water  under  its  lee. 

**  The  Terror's  light  was  immediately  seen  and 
answered  ;  she  had  rounded-to,  waiting  for  us,  and 
the  painful  state  of  suspense  her  people  must  have 
endured  as  to  our  fate  could  not  have  been  much 
less  than  our  own ;  for  the  necessity  of  constant  and 
energetic  action  to  meet  the  momentarily  varying 
circumstances  of  our  situation,  left  us  no  time  to  re- 
flect on  our  imminent  danger. 

"  We  hove-to  on  the  port  tack,  under  the  lee  of 
the  berg,  which  now  afforded  us  invaluable  protoe- 
tion  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  was  still  rag- 
ing above  and  around  us ;  and  commenced  clearing 
away  the  wreck  of  the  broken  spars,  saving  as  mocS 
of  the  rigging  as  possible ;  whilst  a  party  were  en- 
gaged preparing  others  to  replace  them. 

*'  As  soon  as  day  broke  we  bad  the  gratificatbn 
of  leaming  that  the  Terror  had  only  lost  two  or  three 
small  spars,  and  had  not  suffered  any  serious  dam- 
age ;  the  signal  of  '  all 's  well,'  which  we  hoisted 
before  there  was  light  enough  for  them  to  see  it, 
and  kept  flyinff  until  it  was  answered,  served  to 
relieve  their  minds  as  speedily  as  possible  of  anj 
remaining  anxiety  on  our  account. 

**  A  cluster  of  bergs  was  seen  to  the  windward, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  and  m> 
closely  connected,  that,  except  the  small  opening 
by  which  we  had  escaped,  they  appeared  to  form 
an  unbroken  continuous  line  ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
nut  at  all  improbable  that  the  collision  with  the  Ter- 
ror was  the  means  of  our  preservation,  by  forcing' 
us  backwards  to  the  only  practicable  channel,  in- 
stead of  permitting  us,  as  we  were  endeavoring,  to 
run  to  the  eastward,  and  become  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs,  from  which  escape  might 
have  been  impracticable." — vol.  ii.,  pp.  217 — iSl. 
,  The  harbor  of  Port  Sims  was  reached  on  the  7th 
of  April ;  and  the  interval  from  this  date  to  the 
close  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  the  refitting  of  the 
ships,  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  occupations, 
and  in  a  voyage  to  and  from  Cape  Horn. 

We  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  detailedjpmazkB 
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on  tlie  hst  and  least  saecessfol  of  the  thxee  Toyages. 
The  lottery,  in  which  Weddell  had  drawn  the  prize 
of  a  mild  season  and  an  open  sea,  presented  to  Koes 
noching  hut  the  blank  of  pack-iee,  contrary  gales, 
and,  in  one  quarter,  a  barrier  much  resembling  that 
of  the  78th  degree,  thooeh  of  inferior  altitude. 
Before  these  obstacles,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Antarctic  winter,  the  ships  were  finally  put 
about  in  the  71st  degree,  on  the  7th  March.  They 
came  safely  to  anchor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  4th  April,  1843. 

One  sailor,  washed  overboard  near  Kerguelen 
Island,  and  a  quarter-master,  James  Angelly,  who 
fell  from  the  mainyard  on  Uieir  return  from  the 
second  cruise,  matce  up  the  whole  list  of  fatal 
casualties  for  the  three  years  of  toil  and  danger. 
The  sick  list  is  equally  compendious — ^a  single  offi- 
cer and  sailor  invalided,  and  since  recovered.  These 
statistics  are  the  best  commentary  on  the  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  outfit,  of  the  expedition. 

One  important  branch  of  the  commission  intrusted 
to  it  has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  its  botanist, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Hooker,  a  worthy  son  of  the  learned 
director  of  the  Kew  Gardens.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  operations  of  the  expedition,  though 
they  were  extended  beyond  the  regions  of  ve^table 
life,  were  not  confined  to  such  barren  latitudes. 
The  ships  were  in  no  instance  frozen  up,  and  the 
long  intervals  of  nautical  inaction  were  fertile  in  em- 
pioymeot  for  Mr.  Hooker,  in  such  localities  as  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  New  Zealand.  We  believe 
that  a  moderate  government  grant  was  never  more 
scmpolously  and  ably  applied  than  the  500/.  allotted 
for  his  publication  of  the  '*  Flora  Antarctica" — a 
book  which  must  find  its  place  in  every  botanist's 
library,  and  which  contains  much  matter  interesting 
to  other  classes  of  readers. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  erven  may  save  us 
the  trouble  of  commenting  on  Sir  James  Ross'  work, 
as  respects  literary  execution.  They  will  speak 
better  than  we  could  for  the  plain,  modest,  and 
manly  taste  of  the  author — which  seems  entirely 
worthy  of  his  high  professional  character  and  signd 
services. 

We  must  beg  a  parting  word  with  those  who 
persevere  in  asking  the  old  utilitarian  question, 
What  good  is  to  result  from  these  discoveries  ? 
What  interest  shall  we  receive  for  the  expense  of 
outfit,  pay,  and  allowances  1  We  are  not  about  to 
make  a  flourish  about  national  reputation,  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  or  other  topics  of  small  interest  to 
snch  questioners.  Let  them  study  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  C.  Enderby  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  the  Auckland  Islands  given  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Sir  James  Ross'  first  volume.  They  will  learn 
that  this  little  group  is  singularly  adapted,  by  posi- 
tion and  other  natural  features,  to  assist  the  revival 
of  a  most  important,  though  at  present,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, moribund  department  of  British  industry, 
the  southern  whale-fishery.  We  care  not  whether 
the  term  be  used  in  that  extensive  sense  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  vessels 
destined  for  it  take  a  southern  departure  from  Eng- 
land, or  whether  it  be  used  with  more  limited  refer- 
ence to  the  southern  circumpolar  regions.  In  the 
fimner  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole 
extent  of  ocean  minus  the  Greenland  seas.  If  the 
time  shoold  arrive,  perhaps  some  symptoms  of  its 
approach  are  discernible,  when  Englishmen  can  find 
capital,  leisure,  and  intellect,  for  any  object  and  any 
enterprise  other  than  that  of  connecting  points  in 
'^'te  by  intervening  bars  of  iron,  we  believe  that 
^  speculations  will  be  found  more  sound,  more 
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profitable,  and  more  congenial  to  our  national  hab- 
its than  that  suggested  by  the  present  grantee  of 
the  Auckland  Islands,  which  were  discovered  under 
his  auspices— the  industrious,  the  liberal,  and  the 
eminently  sagacious  and  practical  Mr.  Enderby. 


THE   COMPLATNTB  OF  WILLIAM   CAXTON. 
GrooD  friends,  ne  do  ye  not  my  ghost  to  shame. 

If  with  thinne  soonde  it  crepe  into  your  ears ; 
Whenas,  for  laud  of  my  y  buried  name, 

Ye  gatheren,  wise  clerks,  and  pleasant  peers. 

DemS  ye  not  that,  these  four  hundred  years, 
I,  William  Caxton,  a  dead  heart  did  keepe 
Withinne  the  abbey  walls  my  silent  sleepe. 

A  breath  of  my  quick  spirit  shrined  was 
In  every  booke  ytumed  to  print  from  pen. 

By  my  true  sons,  and  therewithal  did  pass 
Athwart  the  ways  and  thro'  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  came,  bringing  me  tidings  back  again 

How  wagged  the  queint  world,  that  so  I  Knew 

How  my  so  little  art  to  giant  grew. 

Naught  craved  I,  ne  canopy  of  stone, 
Ne  of  fair  brass  a  daintie  monument 

For  in  my  art,  meseem^,  I  alone 
Had  set  up  my  own  toinb-stone,  veram^nt 
To  be  embalmed  in  leaves  I  was  content ; 

The  clerkly  abbey  Latine  seeinld  chafie 

To  me,  that  had  all  print  for  epitaph. 

Nobler  methought  it  vras  to  bear  about 
True  words  that  speken  wise  men,  new  and  old, 

Than  be  from  brass  by  hurrying  feet  trod  out, 
Or  stretch  in  effigy  of  marble  cold ; 
The  which,  for  sixpence  each,  cokenays  behold, 

Hurried  by  vergers  that  ne  letten  stop 

No  man,  but  all  befoul  with  their  slip-slop. 

Ne  wolde  I,  by  my  will,  abroad  be  shewed, 
With  Nelson  high  upon  a  stone  pilldre. 

Like  that  whereon,  as  clerks  seyn,  abode 
St.  Simeon  the  foul  for  many  a  year. 
And  sore  I  trembled  in  my  bones,  for  feare 

Lest,  on  some  arch,  a  figure  meet  of  fun 

I  stand  should,  like  y*  Duke  of  Wellington. 

That  I  ne  may  be  with  no  statue  graced. 
As  statues  goe,  I  pray  each  gentle  heart ! 

Save  me  from  all  committees,  bight  of  taste. 
From  "  high"  or  "  low,"  so  it  be  "London"  art, 
From  such  honoillr  full  fain  wolde  I  astart : 

Still  let  me  live  in  bookds,  as  of  old, 

Wherein  ne  Trench  can  plan  ne  Wyatt  mould. 

Punch. 


Ths  Image  of  Isis. — An  old  priest  at  Memphis 
had  the  image  of  the  veiled  Isis  standing  in  the  htdl 
of  his  dwelling,  ingeniously  formed  of  gray  marUe. 
His  son,  a  lively,  active  boy,  stood  often  before  the 
image,  and  longed  very  much  to  behold  the  con- 
cealed countenance  of  the  goddess.  One  day  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  curiosity ;  he  took  a 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  with  a  few  blows  stroek 
oflT  the  veil.  But,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  now 
beheki  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  raw,  sbapelev 
stone ! 

"  What  dost  thou  there!"  asked  the  priest,  who 
just  came  up. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  face  of  the  goddess." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  the  priest,  "  it  has  happened  ft> 
thee  as  it  did  to  me  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  fti^ 
cied  to  find  wisdom  in  the  sehoub  of  tlle^nffes^'/rf/^ 
Sclireiber.  Digitized  by  VjT9VJg  IL 
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From  thA  Quarterlj  Beriew. 

Mimoires  de  Flkchier  sur  les  Grands  Jours  tenus  i^ 
Clermont,  en  1665—1666.  Publics  par  M. 
Gonod,  Biblioth^aire  de  la  ville  de  Clermont, 
pp.  461.    Paris,  1844. 

This  work,  the  editor  informs  us,  is  published 
imder  the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  and 
especially  "  of  the  enlightened  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  Yillemam,'*  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  literary  merits,  its  historical  interest 
certainly  justifies  its  publication.  M.  Gonod  thinks 
that  the  graces  of  the  style,  the  flow  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  benevolence  of  the  sentiments,  more 
remarkable  than  even  the  events  narrated,  will  add 
to  the  reputation  of  the  amiable  and  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Nismes.  We  venture  to  be  of  a  quite  diflferent 
opinion :  we  think  that  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing subject  is  very  much  marred  by  the  trivial  and 
Sttperficid  style  in  which  it  is  treated.  Flechier 
has  always  been  considered  as  rather  a  brilliant 
orator  than  a  profound  thinker :  this  work  certainly 
confirms  that  judgment,  and  to  a  much  greater  de- 
ffree  than  we  could  have  expected.  The  *'  Grands 
Jours  de  Clermont'*  exhibited  the  closing  scene  of 
a  very  strange  and  picturesque  state  of  society — a 
aeries  of  historical  pictures  of  life  and  manners  at 
the  critical  period  when  the  individualities  of  the 
feudal  system  were  making  their  last  inefifectual 
struggles  with  the  unity  and  vigor  of  a  central  sov- 
ereign authority.  But  Flechier  saw  it  all  from  a 
lower  point  of  view,  and  has  treated  these  remark- 
able days  as  topics  of  sentimental  gossip  and  flow- 
ery narratives,  in  the  very  bad  style  of  the  Scuderys 
•—alternating  criminal  atrocities  and  rural  felicities, 
passing  from  executions  to  flirtations,  and  inter- 
spersing the  deepest  tragedies  with  madrigals  and 
sonnets — in  elegant  language  indeed,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  with  marvellous  bad  taste  and  a  strange 
misconception  of  the  moral  and  historical  interest 
of  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed.  There  are  also 
several  passages  in  which  the  clergy — the  monastic 
orders — ^and  other  still  more  serious  subjects,  are 
treated  in  an  irreverent  tone,  so  unlike  the  times, 
and  so  little  becoming  the  sacerdotal  character,  that 
we  have  been  more  than  once  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  work  was  either  not  Flechier's,  or  had 
received  some  additions  from  more  modern  hands. 
The  evidence,  indeed,  on  which  it  is  attributed  in 
its  present  state  to  Flechier  (though  we  must  ulti- 
mately subscribe  to  it)  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
▼ague.  The  MS.  is  anonymous,  and  without  date 
or  mark :  it  is  confessedly  not  the  autograph  of 
Flechier,  nor  is  there  any  earlier  or  more  satisfacK 
tory  account  given  of  it  than  that  *'  the  handwriting 
and  orthography  are  those  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  it  was  discovered,  in 
1830,  at  the  sale  of  an  old  gentleman  of  Clermont, 
curious  in  the  antiquities  of  Auvergne."  No  reason 
is  assigned  why  the  MS.  should  have  been  fouhd 
at  Clermont,  with  which  Flechier  is  not  known  to 
fiave  had  any  other  connection  than  his  one  acci- 
dental visit,  and  where,  it  might  seem,  he  could 
have  had  no  motive  for  leaving  such  a  manuscript, 
instead  of  taking  it  with  him  to  Paris.  But,  on  the 
Cdier  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  facts  narrated,  or  that  many  of 
the  details  must  have  been  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, and  by  an  eye-witness  not  concerned  in  the 
legal  part  of  the  proceedinffs.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt,  that  the  Abb^  Flechier,  who  was  tutor  to 
4he  son  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  accompanied  that 
magiitrate  on  dragU,  as  we  may  say,  to  Clermont 


in  1665.  Further,  he  has  always  been  held  to  be 
the  author  of  a  brief  account  of  that  excurslbn, 
published  long  ago  under  the  title  of  Relation  d*uii 
Voyage  en  Auvergne.  "This  is  a  work,"  saya 
the  Biographie  JJ^werselle,  **  ofvi  few  pages,  and  a 
mere  badinage  of  Flechier's  youUi,  which  would 
not  be  worm  mentioning,  but  that  it  has  been 
quoted  by  some  modern  writers  as  favoring  opinions 
which  Flechier  assuredly  would  not  have  approved." 
Now  several  passages,  such  as  the  "  Biographie" 
would  consider  as  unbecoming  Flechier,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  recently  discovered  MS.,  from  which 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  old  oamphlet  was 
extracted.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Abb^  Ducreux, 
who,  in  1782,  edited  the  collected  works  of  Flechier, 
had  seen  either  M.  Gonod's  or  some  similar  MS. 
on  the  transactions  in  Auvergne,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  only  published  some  scanty  specimens  :*— 

"  What  interest,"  he  asks,  **  could  a  reader  take 
in  the  narrative  of  obsolete  crimes,  some  of  brutal 
atrocity,  some  of  a  deeper  and  more  malignant 
spirit,  which  would  only  disgust  one's  mind  and 
afflict  one's  heart  t  The  history  of  crime  is  already 
large  enough." 

The  Abb^  Ducreux,  while  giving  these  very  bad 
reasons  for  suppressing  the  main  text,  had,  we  sus- 
pect, a  much  more  valid  one ; — ^he  thought,  per- 
haps, as  we  do,  that  it  was,  as  a  mere  literary  work, 
unworthy  the  reputation  of  Flechier ;  and  he  would, 
of  course,  be  still  more  seriously  dissatisfied  with 
the  passages  alluded  to  in  the  "  Biographie,"  and 
which,  we  confess,  savor  more  of  the  profaAe  flip- 
pancy of  Voltaire  than  of  the  unctuous  eloquence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nismes.  We  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  must  conclude  that  the  work  is  Flechier's, 
and  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of 
the  apology  which  the  "  Biographie"  makes  for  its 
defects — that  it  was  "  a  badinage  of  his  youth." 
Flechier  was  ai  this  date  no  less  than  thirty-three 
years  old — ^had  acquired  something  of  a  literary 
name,  and  was  already  celebrated  as  a  preacher. 
He  might  certainly  have  been  expected  to  treat  the 
subject  with  a  more  discriminating  eye  and  a  firmer 
hand ;  but  even  as  it  is,  our  readers  will  see  that 
the  facts  are  sufficiently  striking  to  redeem  the 
tedious  frivolity  of  the  episodes  with  which  they 
are  encumbered'^and  in  which  alone  we  see  any 
traces  of  badinage. 

We  begin  by  explaining  what  the  "  Grands 
Jours"  were : — 

"  Les  Grands  Jours,"  says  M.  Gonod,  "  were  a 
kind  of  extraordinary  assizes  held  by  judges  selected 
and  oommissioned  by  the  king.  These  judges, 
taken  from  the  parliaments,  were  sent,  with  very 
extensive  powers,  into  the  distant  provinces,  to 
judge  summarily  and  finally  all  matters,  civil  and 
criminal,  &c.  The  long  intervals  between  these 
assizes,  and  the  state  exhibited  by  the  judges,  ren- 
dered them  more  solemn  and  imposing,  and  obtained 

*  M.  Pabre  de  Narbonne,  who  published  what  be  calk 
a  complete  edition  of  Flechier*8  works  in  1828,  had  also 
seen  one  of  these  MSS.;  but— following  the  had  example 
and  reason JDff  of  the  Abb6  Ducreux — he  elves  only  an 
ahrids^ment  of  it,  in  about  ten  pages,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates little  more  than  Xhe  fadaiseB  we  complain  of,  saying, 
as  to  the  rest,  "Noas  pensons  qu'il  serait  inatile,  petd' 
Sire  mime  im^frudent,  de  retraoer  ici  dcs  fails  ouhli^s 
depuis  plus  d'un  sidcle,"  (Eav,  Comp.^  z.  443.  Of  these 
he  says  no  more  than  to  intimate  that  "  Le  Comte  de 
C—  and  Le  Marquis  de  V —  lost  their  heads  hy  the  band 
of  the  executioner:"  and,  as  we  shall  see,  eren  this  is 
erroneous;  the  Uacquis  de  Veyrac  was  pAinished  only  in 
efiigy.  the  Count  de  CaniUae  was  not  capitally  convicted, 
and  fnur  capital  condenmations  actually^eiecuUsd  aieiaet 
aUadedlo.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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for  tliem  from  tbe  common  people  the  name  of 
Grands  Jonn.^'^Iniroduetion,  t. 

We  doubt  whether  this  description  is  altogether 
correct.*  We  do  not  believe  that  the  *'  Grands 
Jours"  were  a  mere  commission  sent  at  the  king's 
discretion  to  anv  remote  province,  but  rather  an 
assemblage  of  the  regular  judges  of  the  respective 
provinces-— sometimes,  it  seems,  in  a  body,  and 
sometimes  by  a  land  of  committee  or  commission — 
but  always  of  the  proper  judges  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Thus,  we  read  in  very  ancient  tiroes  that  the  Counts 
of  Champagne  held  their  Grand  JourSy  or  supreme 
courts,  at  Troyes ;  that  the  Parliament  of  Langue- 
doc  held  its  Grand  Jours  at  Nismes ;  and  the 
Grands  Jours  most  generally  known — ^those  of  Poi- 
tiers and  Auvergne— being  within  the  jurisdiction 
<xf  the  parliament  of  Paris,  were  held  by  members 
of  that  parliament ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  king 
could  have  directed  the  members  of  the  Grands 
Jours  d'Auvergne  to  have  sat  in  Guienne  or  Britan- 
ny.  We  doubt  also  whether  M.  Gonod's  derivation 
of  the  name  itself  does  not  partake  of  the  same 
error.  It  certainly  diffen  from  that  given  by,  we 
think,  better  authorities.  '*  Les  Grands  Jours  ont 
€t^  ainsi  appelMscomme  qui  dirait  Grands  Plaids.^^ 
-•^{Menage,)  "  Les  Grands  Jours  sent  ainsi  nom- 
m^s  k  la  difference  des^'ours-^c'est  hi  dire  Aesplaids 
•— ordinaires." — (Loiseau.)  In  fine,  these  Grands 
Jours  had  a  strong  analogy  to  our  assizes,  except 
that,  unfortunately  for  France,  they  were  neither 
so  general,  so  frequent,  nor  so  regular,  as  amongst 

To  understand  in  any  degree  the  state  of  society 
which  this  work  develops,  we  must  recollect  that 
France  was  still  subjected  to  all  the  forms,  and  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  substantial  evils,  of  the  old 
feudal  system.  "  In  those  disorderly  times»"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of 
petty  prince:  his  tenants  were  his  subjects.  He 
was  their  judge ;  and  in  some  respects  their  legisla- 
tor in  peace  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made  war 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against 
his  neighbors,  and  sometimes  against  his  sover- 
eign."—(W.  ofN.,  b.  iii.,  c.  2.)  The  landlords 
were  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  tenants  were 
vassals  of  the  landlord,  and  these,  instead  of  paying 
for  the  land  they  occupied  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed 
rent,  were  subjected  to  duties,  services,  and  supplies 
in  kind,  and  their  natural  consequences,  aids,  that 
is,  fines  or  compositions  in  money  in  lieu  of  such 
duties  and  supplies.  This  system,  so  pregnant  with 
exaction  and  oppression,  was  never  so  severe  or 
general  in  England  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  still  to  be  found ; 
but  even  in  England,  where  liberty  dawned  earliest, 
it  was  not  legally  extinguished  till  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.,  and  in  truth  there  still  remain  some 
traces  of  it  in  our  copyhold  tenures,  by  which, 
althoQgh  pretty  generally  mitigated  and  regulated 
by  legal  custom,  tbe  lord  still  basin  too  many  cases 
heriots,  uncertain  fines,  and  other  arbitrary  dues. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  II.,  after  the 
Tebellion  of  1745,  that  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
were  abolished  in  Scotland ;  and  even  in  1773  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Boswell  were  startled  at  hearing  Sir 
Alexander  MaeLean  say  to  one  of  his  Highlanders 

*  There  is  a  mnch  better  account  of  the  Ch-anda  Jours 
in  M.  Fabre  de  Narbonne's  edition  of  Flecbier's  works, 
X.  418. 

t  The  parliaments  of  Totiloase  and  Bordeaux  were 
directed  ny  a  royal  ordonnsnce  in  14fS  to  hold  their 
Ofmntls  Jours  bwpnally  in  the  various  towns  of  their 
Jariidictions.      # 


who  had  neglected  to  send  him  a  bottle  of  ram, 
'*  Yon  rascal,  don*t  you  know  that  I  can  hang  you 
if  I  please?"  They  at  first  thought  that  the 
baronet  knew  of  some  misdeed  of  the  fellow^s  which 
would  have  exposed  him  to  the  capital  vengeance 
of  the  law ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  the  good 
gentleman's  recollectioii  of  his  primitive  authority, 
recently  abolished  indeed  by  statute,  but  perha^ 
not  altogether,  as  to  minor  punishment,  obsolete  in 
practice.  In  France  the  same  principles  prevailed ; 
but  their  exercise  was  much  more  general,  arbi- 
trary, and  severe  than  they,  even  in  Uie  most  bar- 
barous times,  had  been  in  England ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  Louis  XYI.  that  finally  emancipated  the 
serfs  of  the  crown,  and  abolished  the  corvee  and 
other  feudal  grievances.  When  Flechier  wrote 
they  were  all  in  vigor,  particularly  in  the  remoter 
districts ;  and  in  addition  to  thiaunrand  fundamental 
and,  we  may  say,  constitutional  mischief,  there 
were  superadded  the  civil  wars — the  League  and 
the  Fronde — a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
had  totally  disorganized  the  political  government 
and  social  order  of  France,  and  driven  or  encouraged 
the  local  nobility  to  an  unscrupulous  assertion,  and 
even  extension,  of  their  old  feudal  privileges. 

The. courage,  talents,  and  wholesome  severity  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  crown,  and  reduced  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals;  but  the  local  grievances — the  vio- 
lence, the  exactions,  the  mutual  feuds  and  general 
insubordination  of  the  provincial  nobility — had  been, 
up  to  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  imperfectly 
checked,  even  in  their  invasions  of  the  royal  author- 
ity, and  little,  or  not  at  all,  as  regarded  their  sub" 
jecis.  We  know  that  in  the  preceding  century 
Grands  Jours  had  been  held  with  the  view  of  re- 
pressing all  those  abuses ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  rare  and  inefllectual,  and  deemed  of  so  little 
importance  as  hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
Neither  Voltaire  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  historians, 
that  we  remember,  allude  to  them.  W  e  find  them 
thrice  mentioned  in  Henault  thus  : — 

'<  1581.    Grands  Jours  ten  us  k  Poitiers. 

"  1634.  Grands  Jours  tenus  ^  Poitiers.  M. 
Talon  (Avocat-G^n^ral)  remarque  qu^il  est  bon  d*en 
indiguer  la  tenue  d  hvit  <^  dix  ans :  '  Puisque,*  dit 
il,  '  cette  apprehension  est  capable  de  retenir  les 
nobles  et  les  ofiSciers  en  leur  devoir.' 

"  1665.  Grands  Jours  tenus  en  Auvergne  cen- 
tre les  seigneurs  et  les  juges  qui  accabloient  les 
vassaux  et  les  justiciables.'* — Hist.  Chron.,  loco. 

But  though  only  once  mentioned  by  Henault, 
they  had  been  held  in  Auvergne  six  times  between 
1454  and  1582 ;  and  it  was  after  a  desuetude  of 
nearly  eighty  years  that  they  were  now  revived. 

Auvergne' is  a  mountainous  district  in  the  centre 
of  France — the  most  remote  part  of  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  parliament  of.  Paris,  and  essentially 
highland  in  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
haoitants.  Flechier,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  ro- 
mantic, either  in  scenery  or  character,  describes  tbe 
district  as  nothing  better  than  '*  a  secret  and  safe 
asylum  of  crime,  amidst  inaccessible  rocks  and 
wilds,  which  nature  seems  rather  to  have  designed 
for  beasts  than  for  men,  and  where,  in  fact,  men 
are  abandoned  to  the  irregular  impulses  of  aniimal 
nature,  unimproved  by  any  kind  of  social  cultiva- 
tion, and  where  even  in  the  boTTors  that  are  com- 
mitted there  is  still  a  certain  simplicity  of  character, 
which  inclines  us  to  lay  their  widcedness  to  the  to- 
count  of  ignorance  and  misfortune."— p.  224. 

There,  as  in  our  Scottish  Highlands,  the  firodil 
system  and  its  hereditary  jarisdictioos  held  th^t 
Digitized  b. 
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gToand  with  peculiar  tenacity,  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  our  extracts  many  circumstances  of 
the  same  violent  and  bloody  character  with  those 
which  have  been  softened  down  and  purified  by  the 
magic  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley**  into  scenes 
of  romantic  interest. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  the  province  of  Auvergnej 
and  the  chief  sources  of  the  disorders  and  crimes 
with  which  it  was  afflicted,  may  be  almost  summed 
np  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  enumerated  in  the 
chartularies  of  Bradwardine — "  whereby  the  lands 
of  BradwardiDC,  TuUy-Veolan,  and  others,  had  been 
erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  King 
David  I. — Cum  liberali  poiestaie  habendi  curias  et 
justidas  cum  fossa  etfurca,  (t.  e.  pit  and  gallows,) 
€l  saka  et  sokoy  thol  et  theam^  et  infang  theif  ^t  out- 
fang  theiff  sive  hand-habend  sive  bac  barandy 
^  These  cabalisdc  words,''  as  Scott  calls  them,  are 
pure  Saxon  terms  of  our  own  old  common  law  ;* 
and  thouffh  the  powers  which  they  imply  fell  into 
gradual  disuse  in  England,  they  continued  to  sub- 
sist in  Scotland  in  theory,  and  even  to  be  exercised 
now  and  then  with  a  sufficiently  startling  rigor,  till 
the  final  extinction  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in 
1747 ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  exactly  equivalent 
giants  were  to  be  found  in  the  charters  of  the  "  free 
baronies"  of  la  haulte  Auvergne.\  We  shall  see, 
as  we  proceed  to  individual  cases,  that  many  of  the 
more  serious  offences  arraigned  before  the  Grands 
Jours,  were  exaggerated  instances  of  the  class  of 
irregularities  imputed  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
— c.  g.  the  imprisoning  "  two  poachers  in  the  dun- 
geon of  the  ola  tower  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  they 
were  sorely  frightened  by  ghosts  and  almost  eaten 
by  rats,  and  setting  an  old  woman  in  the  jougs  (or 
Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  that  there  were  mair 
fules  in  the  laurd's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatly." 
Nay,  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Sir  Walter,  in  his 
historical  accuracy,  represents  the  hand  even  of  his 
generous  and  kind-hearted  laird  as  stained  with 
2ie  blood  of  the  "  fair-haired  son  of  old  Ballen- 
keiroclc,"  in  the  fatal  feud  **  at  the  Mains  of  TuJ- 
ly-Veolan."  The  great  novelist,  as  we  have  said, 
has  softened  and  embellished  the  historical  features 
-^but  the  hard  outlines  are  still  discernible ;  and 
how  much  harsher  they  were  a  century  earlier,  in 
the  less  mitigated  feudality  of  Auvergne,  this  vol- 
ume testifies. 

It  was  chiefly  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  these  pri- 
vate jurisdictions  that  the  Grands  Jours  were  com- 
missioned ;  but  as  their  powers  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  pleas  and  complaints,  civil,  criminal,  and 
even  ecclesiastic,  there  were  no  fewer  than  12,000 
eases  of  various  kinds  submitted  to  the  court.  Of 
these,  however,  as  the  reader  may  anticipate,  the 
eloquent  Abb^  presents  only  a  few  of  the  most 
striking ;  and  we  again  shall  select  from  his  dififuse 
narratives  such  circumstances  as  seem  to  us  to  throw 
most  light  on  the  state  of  society  and  manners. 

The  tribunal,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of 
liie  President  de  Novion  and  sixteen  other  members 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Denis  Talon,  (ihe  son 
of  him  who  hAd  wisely  proposed  the  more  frequent 

*See  Lo.  Coke,  2  Inst.  31,  Blount's  Glossary,  and  the 
Law  Dictionaries.  There  is  in  Sir  H.  Nicholas'  curious 
'*  History  of  the  Earldom  of  Strathern,  &C.,"  a  charter  of 
James  I.,  A.  D.  1427,  containing  the  Bradwardine  clause 
almost  verbatim. 

tEven  in  our  own  days,  when  the  Roman  banker  Tor- 
Ionia  bought  the  duchy  of  Braociano,  it  possessed  these 
feudal  Jurisdictions,  but,  wisely  preferring  money  which 
hit  coum  employ  to  powers  that  be  durst  not  exercise,  the 
Hew  duke  sold  all  his  privileges  of  fossa  etfurca^  ^.,  to 
the  late  Pope  Gregory. 


recurrence  of  these  assizes,)  a  man  of  severe  man- 
ners and  temper,  but  of  great  ability  and  consider- 
ation, was  advocate-general,  or  prosecutor  for  the 
crown.  The  royal  seal,  which  accompanied  the 
commission,  with  very  undefined  powers,  was  con- 
fided to  M.  de  Caumartin,  master  of  requests  in  the 
privy  council ;  who  was  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
their  son,  act.  17,  and  by  his  tutor,  the  AM  FUMer, 
Some  of  the  families — mothers,  wives,  and  daugb- 
ters— of  other  judges  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  country  seem  also  to  have  taken  the  opportumty 
of  visiting  their  friends  in  this  strange  party  of 
pleasure. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Grands  Jours  the  prov- 
ince was  agitated  with  various  emotions — the  pub- 
lic in  general  were  gratified,  and  the  common  people 
highly  excited ;  while  those— a  vast  number  of  all 
classes,  but  particularly  the  higher — who  felt  that 
any  circumstance  of  their  lives  was  liable  to  disa- 
greeable question,  fled  or  were  preparing  to  fly. 
The  chief  personages  of  the  court  of  Grands  Jours 
assembled  on  the  25th  «September,  166ft,  at  Riom, 
the  second  town  of  the  province,  distant  one  stage 
from  Clermont,  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  into  which 
they  made  next  day  a  splendid  and  ceremonious 
entry.  They  were  received  successively  by  difller- 
ent  deputations,  corporations,  and  authorities ;  the 
highest  of  all  being  the  Count  de  Canillac,  senes- 
chal of  Clermont,  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the 
province,  amongst  whom  were  prominent  the  Vis- 
count de  la  Mothe- Canillac — the  Count  de  Beaufortr- 
Canillac — the  Count  and  Marquis  du  Palais,  father 
and  son,  &c.  This  noble  cavalcade  dismounted  to 
harangue  the  court,  who  alighted  from  their  coaches 
to  receive  and  respond  to  this  honor.  The  senes- 
chal, as  the  representative  of  the  public  force, 
"  congratulated  the  court  and  himself  on  their  arri" 
val,  and  proffered  his  respect  and  obedience," 
**  Those  wlio  were  near  enough  to  hear  this  com- 
pliment, and  who  knew  that  the  seneschal  himself 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him 
were  the  very  parties  against  whom  the  Grands 
Jours  were  directed,  were  astonished  et  their  blind- 
ness or  temerity."  The  court  was  then  conducted 
to  its  palace,  where,  it  being  now  late,  the  judges 
were  presented  with  the  wine  of  honor : — 

*'  At  nightfall  the  consuls  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  town-serjeants 
carrying  torches  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
city  and  ribbons  of  divers  colors.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  four  young  men,  with  knots  of  rose-col- 
ored ribbons  at  their  shoulders,  their  garters,  and 
their  shoes,  carrying  the  wine  of  honor.  The  bier 
on  which  it  is  borne  is  covered  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  the  gayest  ribbons,  as  is  the  basket 
itself,  which  contains  twelve  dozen  and  nine  bottles 
of  the  choicest  wine  of  the  country.*' — Intr.  xxviL 

We  spare  our  readers  the  details  of  the  other 
ceremonies  of  reception ;  but  we  cannot  omit  a 
specimen  of  the  style,  which  had  excited  our  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work : — 

**  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  passed  in  seeing 
the  town,  and  in  hearing  an  infinity  of  compliments 
from  the  members  of  the  neighboring  jurisdictions 
who  came  to  humble  themselves  before  that  of  Paris, 
and  from  the  religious  of  all  colors^  who  came  in  a 
body  to  quote  us  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustin,  to 

-Eremites  and  friars, 


White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  tnuifpexy.— P. 
L.,  b.  iii. 
It  is  odd  to  find  an  abbi  and  future  Bishop  of  ASMMS 
thus  anticipating  the  sneer  of  thejbritan  poet  -♦'*»-' 
immy-co/ored  Oratemities  of  the  Roorah  ohurch. 


■^? 
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oompare  the  Grands  Jaurt  to  the  day  of  Judgment, 
and  produce  for  oor  edificatioD  everything  that  ia  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  in  commendation  of  juatioe. 
A  Jeauit  at  the  head  of  hia  college,  and  a  Capnchin 
friar,  the  moat  venerable  of  the  proYiooe,  particu- 
larly diatinguiahed  themaeWea  in  citing  the  moat 
eloquent  paaaagea  of  the  holy  fathera  in  praise  of 
the  Grands  Jours,  and  proving  clearly  that  St«  Au- 
guatin  and  St.  Ambroae  had  propheaied  all  that 
which  was  now  paaaing  in  Auvergne.** — p.  41. 

This  Voltairian  flippancy,  delivered  in  language 
which  can  neithe/  in  idiom  nor  orthography  be  dia- 
tinguished,  by  us  at  leaat,  from  that  of  a  century 
later,  aeemed  auspicious.  Again,  it  waa  startling 
enough  to  find  in  the  next  page  the  author  Mistak- 
ing the  great  Paacal — **  reconnu  par  ses  inventions 
roath^matiques  et  par  lea  Lettres  Provindales,*^ 
(p.  42) — ^for  a  second  cousin  of  hb ;  and  a  few 
]»gea  later  we  have  him  describing  the  aame  great 
man  aa  alternately  philandering,  sonnetizing,  and 
satirizing  some  coquette  at  Ckrmoni,  when,  in  fact, 
he  was  living,  or  rather  dying,  at  Paris,  amidat  all 
the  severities  of  aacetio  religion.  It  is  strange  that 
Flechier,  stat  33,  ahould  luve  made  auch  blunders 
aa  to  Pascal. 

AAer  having  wasted  above  thirty  pages  in  detail- 
ing, in  the  most  tedious  and  frivolous  style,  the 
courtships  and  jiltinga  of  some  young  ladiea  and 
gentlemen,  daughters  and  aona  of  presidenta  and 
CDnnaellors,  he  at  laat  arrivea  at  the  actual  aitting 
(rf  the  terrible  tribunal,  which  he  treats  with  an 
msoudance  that  shows  how  little  he  was  impressed 
with  the  real  character  of  the  great  scenes  that 
were  about  to  open : — 

'*  M.  Robert  began  the  aession  by  opening  a 
civil  cause  which  had  been  much  studied.  From 
that  time  forward  they  talked  of  nothing  but  of 
people  arreated  in  the  province.  The  prevots 
(tipstafl^  or  conatables)  aJl  took  the  field,  and  the 
terror  became  so  general  that  even  the  most  inno- 
cent had  retired  into  the  depths  of  the  mountaina. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  of  makinff  a  trip  to 
Vichy,  an  agreeable  place,  remarkable  lor  the  mi- 
raculous effect  of  its  waters,  we  slept  on  the  road, 
and  next  morning  perceived 

Ces  vallons  on  Vichy  par  aea  chaudes  fontaines 
Adoucit  tons  les  jours  mille  cuii^antes  peines.*'— 

p.  47. 

We  next  have  other  watering-place  verses  on 
Vichy,  and  a  detail  of  M.  Flechier*s  visits  to  and 
conversations  with  the  lady-nuns  of  the  three  con- 
vents of  Vichy — aft^r  which  digreasion  the  gallant 
abb^  returna  to  Clermont  and  reporta  the  firat  im- 
portant trial  of  the  Grands  Jours. 

The  rich  and  ancient  family  of  Canillac  seems  to 
have  been,  in  all  ita  numerous  branches,  the  most 
powerful,  and,  what  was  in  those  daya  the  aame 
thing,  the  most  lawless,  turbulent,  and  oppressive 
of  the  whole  province.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
Grands  Jours  had  been  apecially  and  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  them ;  and  it  waa  lor  this  reason  that 
•nch  wonder  had  been  expresaed  at  seeing  so  many 
of  that  name  venturing  to  present  themselves  to 
congratulate  the  arrivS  of  the  judges.  Of  these 
Gabriel  Viscount  de  la  Mothe-Canillac  was  the  man 
of  the  best  reputation.  Ho  was  even  called  Canil- 
iac  le  Sage,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  Marquis 
Cf  Canillac,  the  head  of  his  clan,  who  was  characte- 
nzed  as  Canillac  le  Fou;  and  the  surprise  and  con- 
itemation  of  the  public  were  very  great  on  learning 
ibat  the  first  step  taken  by  the  president  and  advo- 
cito-general  waa  the  arrest  of  this  viscount ; — the 


wary  old  marquis,  who  had  not  been  one  of  the 
congratulatinff  cavalcade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ha»- 
ten^  to  make  a  judicious  retreat,  intimating— 
when  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  too  confident 
kinsman — that  he  thought  Canillac  le  Fou  would 
turn  out  to  be  Canillac  le  Sage,  The  principal 
motive  which  Flechier  attributes  to  the  magistrates 
for  arresting  M.  de  la  Mothe-Canillac  does  not 
seem  a  very  rational  or  creditable  one — namely, 
that,  the  object  being  to  strike  terror  into  the  whole 
family,  it  was  good  policy  to  begin  with  the  least 
guilty — for  if  one  comparatively  innocent  should 
be  punlahed,  it  was  not  merely  a  pledge  that  the 
greater  culprits  were  not  to  escape,  but  a  warning 
that  even  smaller  offences  would  not  be  overlooked ; 
but  he  adds  a  deeper,  a  more  probable,  and  still 
less  laudable  motive,  namely,  that  M.  de  la  Mothe 
had  been  active  on  the  side  of  the  Great  Cond^  in 
his  rebeUion ;  and  that,  although  he  had  been  par- 
doned and  amnestied  for  all  those  transactions, 
MM.  de  Novion  and  Talon  were  not  sorry  to  make 
a  partisan  of  the  prince  their  first  pctim.  The  oc- 
casion taken  waa  this :  during  the  civil  war  Cond6 
had  given  M.  de  la  Mothe  a  sum  of  5000  francs 
(sic)  to  raise  troops  for  his  service.  La  Mothe 
handed  over  the  aum  to  one  M.  d'Orsonette,*  who 
promised  to  raiae  the  men,  but  did  not ;  and  the 
prince  having  reproached  La  Mothe  with  this  fail- 
ure, he  proceeded  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money  against  d'Orsonette,  who,  as  Flechier  says, 
being  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  chose  to  turn  the 
lawsuit  into  an  affair  of  honor,  and  proclaimed  his 
resolution  to  sett)  e  it  by  a  personal  rencontre.f  In 
this  temper  they  unfortunately  met  one  day,  attend- 
ed by  their  servants.  La  Mothe,  whose  party  was 
most  numerous,  routed  his  adversaries,  and  wound- 
ed d^Orsonette  with  his  own  hand,  while  one  of  hie 
servants  killed  d*Orsonette's/aZcon«r — for  the  chase 
seems  to  have  been  a  pretext  for  the  gathering. 
Flechier  omits  to  state  Uie  important  fact  of  when 
this  violence  occurred — but  it  seems  to  have  been 
of  old  date,  and  rather  unfairly  revived  for  the 
present  occasion.  Certainly  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves had  been  reconciled  some  time  before  the  ad* 
vocate-general,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  volun- 
teered Uie  criminal  prosecution  of  M.  de  la  Mothe. 

Here  the  judicial  history  is  interrupted  by  the 
episode  of  a  runaway  monk,  stripped  of  a  blue  coat 
which  he  proftmely  wore,  and  sent  back  to  hia 
cloister ;  and  anoth^,  per  contri^,  of  a  girl  released 
from  a  compulsory  noviciate ; — and  then  the  abb^ 
adds:— 

<<One  is  tired  of  talking  of  prosecutions  and 
crimes,  and  so  I  showed  the  company  a  little  copy 
of  versea  which  I  had  just  received  from  Paris  by 
Mdlle.  Scudery,  on  the  subject  of  a  tube-rose  that  the 
king  had  in  his  room ;  m  which  she  makes  the 
flower  speak  with  all  the  gallantry  in  the  world." 

Then  come  narratives  of  pleaaure  tours  about  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  long  story,  which  the  writer 
professes  to  believe  and  reason  upon,  how  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess was  suspended  by  some  magical  practices  of 
an  enemy  on  a  piece  of  timber,  and  the  difficulty 
removed  by  burning  the  aaid  timber.    And  afier 

*  Orsooette  is  a  village  on  the  river  AHier,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Auvergne  highliwds,  of  which  this  genileman 'was 
probably  the  Uurd, 

t  This  was,  to  a  late  period,  an  approved  pfeatn  abaie' 
ment  amongst  the  remoter  gentry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
who  were  generally  better  provided  with  pistols  than 
with  ready  money.  Oar  readers  will  recollect  Rob  Bqy^ 
barlesqtie  challenge  to  the  Doke  of  Montrose. 
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this  ae  rettums  to  tell  us,  without  further  preanible 
or  explanation,  that  on  the  23d  of  October  M.  de  la 
Mothe  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  with- 
in/our hours  after.  We  cannot  make  out  why 
or  on  what  evidence  he  was  thus  condemned,  for  it 
is  stated  that  neither  private  prosecutor  nor  wit- 
nesses appeared,  and  that  the  only  proof  that  was 
or  could  be  produced  was  a  royal  lettre  de  grace 
which  embodied  an  admission  of  his  having  wound- 
ed d^Orsonette,  but  with  a  salvo  that  he  had  done 
so  in  repelling  an  ambuscade  in  which  d'Orsonette 
had  attacked  him. 

All  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  imthe 
old  jurisprudence  of  France  letters  of  pardon  were 
granted  on  the  petition  of  the  party  acknowledging 
the  crime  {pardon  being  for  the  gtulty  and  not  for 
the  innocent ;)  and  therefore,  to  make  the  pardon 
secure,  the  suppliant  generally  took  care  to  make 
his  confession  full  enough  to  cover  the  offence— of 
this  we  shall  see  a  most  remarkable  instance  in  the 
sequel ;  but,  in  this  case,  what  we  cannot  under- 
stand, though  Flechier,  in  his  zeal  for  M.  de 
Caumartin,  endeavors  to  explain  it,  is,  how  the 
formal  recital  of  the  confessed  &ct  in  the  preamble 
should  have  been  admitted  to  convict  him,  and  the 
substantial  portion  of  the  instrument — the  pardon 
itself— not  be  sufficient  to  save  him.  Flechier 
throws  out  some  obscure  hints,  as  if  the  recital  had 
not  fully  stated  the  facts  and  was  therefore  invalid ; 
but  this  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulty,  for  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no  other  evidence 
against  him  but  the  recital,  and  whatever  was  re- 
ated  must  have  been  covered  by  the  pardon.  Two 
only  of  the  judges  were  in  hb  favor,  and  in  spite 
of  Flechier's  lalx>red  defence  of  his  patron,  the  con- 
duet  of  Caumartin  seems  to  us  incomprehensible, 
for  Caumartin  himself  deliberately  and  after  long 
consultation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  president  and 
Talon,  had  signed  the  very  letter  of  pardon,  which 
he  afterwards  nullified  by  what  Flechier  represents 
as  being  on  his  part,  and  that  of  some  others  who 
ooncurred  in  it,  a  most  reluctant  sentence.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  majority  were  under  some 
kind  of  influence  or  terror ;  ils  opiiUrent  en  trem- 
blant,  says  Flechier;  and  although  that  phrase 
might  be  thought  to  indicate  mere  emotions  of  hu- 
manity, the  whole  context  intimates  that  there  was 
something  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent in  procuring  the  capital  conviction.  *<In 
short,"  says  Flechier,  summing  up  the  case,  '*  he 
was  first  tried — he  bore  a  name  odious  at  court — he 
belonged  to  a  party  opposed  to  the  king — and 
though,  in  strictness  of  law,  he  may  have  deserved 
death,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  more  unfortu- 
nate than  criminal."* 

The  unfavorable  effect  of  this  unexpected  con- 
demnation and  sudden  execution  on  the  public 
mind  seems  to  have  surprised  and  discouraged  the 
court,  whose  proceedings  took  sensibly  a  more  mod- 
erate character.  The  cases  tried  were  either  in 
themselves  of  inferior  importance,  or  became  so  by 
the  absence  of  the  parties.  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  old  French  law,  when  the  culprit  did  not  ap- 
pear, to  proceed  against  him  in  his  absence  par  con- 
iumace — to  hear  the  case  ex  parte,  and  pronounce 
the  sentence  accordingly.    It  was  very  natural. 

*  This  Yicomte  de  la  Mothe  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  of  his  branch.  He  had  married,  in  1661,  Anne  de 
L*Aiibe«pine,  and  their  only  child,  Catherine,  subsequent- 
W  meotioned  in  the  text,  bom  in  1652,  "  obtained  the  oon- 
nscatioQ  of  her  father's  property,"  but,  djring  unmarried 
in  1669,  she  left  it  to  her  mother,  who  survived  till  1660. 
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that  sudi  one-sided  trials  shonld  piodoosyerynpid 
verdicts,  and  generally  eid  in  oonvictioDs ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  and  lor  that  very  reason,  the  sen- 
tences were  not  very  formidal^,  being  revisable 
with  proportionable  mdhty,  when— time  or  treaty 
having  cooled  the  rancor  of  the  prosecutor  or  the 
zeal  of  the  judges — ^the  defendant  ventured  to  come 
into  court  to  purger  sa  contwnace.  The  sentences 
for  capital  offences  generaUy  consisted  of  four 
items.  First,  death— secondly,  confiscation  of 
property,*  and  sometimes  forfeiture  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
property — thirdly,  a  fine  to  the  king,  or  damages 
to  partiei^to  be  levied  prior  to  the  confiscation — and 
lastly,  the  razing  the  house  of  the  delinquent— 
a  mode  at  once  of  pumshment  and  prevention,  be- 
cause every  coontiy-house  was  literally  a  chateau^ 
a  castle — a  fortaUce  when  not  a  fortress — in  which 
the  gentry  kept  a  kind  of  garrison — **  made  war  on 
their  neighbors,"  and  set  all  law,  but  that  of  the 
sword  and  what  they  called  honor,  at  defiance. 
This  razing  of  the  houses  and  the  seizure  of  any 
valuable  movables  were  the  only  items  of  sentences 
par  contumace  that  were  capable  of  imn^ate  exe- 
cution, and  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  car- 
ried into  effect,  even  in  slight  cases,  without  any 
delay,  so  that  when  the  contumace  was  subse- 
quenUy  purged  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  remit- 
ted, the  gentleman  returned  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
had  to  rebuild,  which  it  seems  he  was  allowed  to 
do,  his  castellated  mansion. 

The  capital  part  of  such  sentences  used  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  executioner's  beheading  or  hanging 
an  effigy— in  some  (if  not  most)  cases  -a  picture. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  Madame  de  Sevigo^'s 
friend  the  Marquis  de  Pomenars'  semence  to  death 
by  the  parliament  of  Britanny  for  an  abduction  four- 
teen years  before  i — 

**  romenars,"  she  writes  from  Les  Rockers^ 
''came  to  see  me  here  the  other  day.  Passinff 
through  Laval  he  found  a  great  crowd  oollecteo, 
and  asked  what  it  was  about.  '  Only,'  they  told 
him,  <  a  gentleman  that  they  are  hanging  in  effigy 
for  carrying  off  the  Count  de  Cr^nce's  daughter.' 
That  gentleman  vku  no  other  than  himself!  He  got 
close  to  the  figure — complained  that  the  painter  had 
not  done  him  iustice — went  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
judge's  who  had  condemned  him,  and  came  here 
next  morning  dying  with  laughter  at  his  adventure." 
—Lett.  11th,  Nov,  1671. 

Fleohier  says — 

'*  It  was  amusing  {il  faisoit  beau)  to  see  such  a 
number  of  pictures  exhibited  in  the  place  of  execution, 
all  beheaded  by  the  hansman — as  many  as  thirty  in 
one  day.  These  bloo<ue6S  executions  and  decent 
{honnetes)  representations,  which  inflicted  only  a 
little  disgrace,  were  a  sight  the  more  agreeable  be* 
cause  there  was  justice  without  blood.  These  pie- 
tures  were  exposed  for  one  day,  and  the  people 
thronged  to  see  this  regiment  of  criminals—dead 
without  dying.  It  is  a  device  of  the  law  to  disgraoe 
those  it  cannot  punish,  and  to  chastise  the  erime 


*  Confiscation  did  not,  as  the  term  seems  to  imply, 
always  mean  confiscation  to  the  state,  but  a  transfer  from 
the  culprit  to  the  next  rightful  claimant:  "D^daroos 
tous  ses  biens  acquis  et  confisquis  d  qui  la  confiscation 
de  droit  appwrtient;  snr  les  quels  sera  pT4alablemeni 
pris  la  somme  de  13,000  livres  d'amendes  mvert  le  roi^ 
et  30,000  livres  de  dommage  int^r^ts  envera"— the  plain- 
tiffs. Arrit  contre  M.  d*Etpinchal,  p.  422.  Mile,  de  la 
Mothe  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  "obtained  her  Athcr*s 
confiscation:"  but  whether  by  right  or  fiivor  is  not 
suted.  ^ 
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when  it  cannot  leadi  the  criminal.  We  thought 
tiiese  pictures  would  be  very  appropriate  ornaments 
for  the  apartments  of  M.  Talon."— p.  286. 

The  seeming  inconsistency,  negligence,  and  fa- 
voritism of  the  Grands  Jottrs,  by  which  so  many 
criminals  who  deserved  real  punishment  were  only 
subjected  to  this  mockery  of  justice,  occasion  many 
observations  from  Flechier,  who  did  not  see,  as  we 
think  our  readers  will  do  before  the  termination  of 
this  article,  something  more  of  a  guiding  principle 
and  of  prudence  combined  with  mercy  than  the  rhe- 
torical dhh6  imagined. 

Before  we  return  to  the  higher  class  of  crimes, 
we  must  remind  our  readers  that  every  species  of 
plea,  small  as  well  as  great,  civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal, private  as  well  as  public,  was  receivable  by  the 
Grands  Jours.  Flechier  intimates,  however,  that  the 
judges  were  very  reluctant  to  do  ordinary  business, 
very  indifferent  about  all  minor  matters.  M.  Talon 
seems  to  have  loved  the  labor  of  prosecuting  better 
than  the  court  did  the  trouble  of  trying ;  nor,  in- 
deed, did  he  restrict  himself  to  the  wide  department 
understood  and  anticipated.    Thus : — 

"  Every  one  believed  that  the  Grands  Jours  were 
directed  against  the  oppressions  of  the  noblesse,  but 
they  were  very  much  astonished  when  they  heard 
that  an  arret  had  been  issued  for  the  reformation  of 
the  clergy,  and  that  M.  Talon  had  struck  one  of  his 
boldest  and  luckiest  strokes  against  the  clergy  and 
■11  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  repealing  at  a  blow 
all  their  privileges.  This  formidable  man — ^the  ter- 
ror of  all  ranks— exposed  in  his  severe  eloquence 
the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  the  idleness 
of  the  chapters,  the  licentiousness  of  the  monaste- 
ries and  of  the  religious  communities,  who  pretended 
to  be  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  scan- 
dalous irregularities  of  the  nuns  in  the  country  con- 
Tents,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  he  called 
by  names  very  offensive,  and  particularly  suited  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  court." — p.  94. 

M.  Talon's  ecclesiastical  reformations  were  not 
much  relished  by  his  colleagues ;  afler  some  diffi- 
culty and  demur  they  nominally  passed  his  proposi- 
tions into  an  arreiy  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
arret  produced  any  considerable  consequences. 

But  while  the  advocate-general  was  thus  fulfill- 
ing  with  more  scenic  than  real  effect  his  formidable 
mission,  we  are  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
species  of  authority  in  the  person  of  Madame  Talon, 
bis  mother.  Shows  and  feasts,  and  the  like,  satis- 
fied most  of  the  "  dames^*  who  accompanied  the 
Grands  Jours,  but  she,  being  the  wife  and  mother 
of  attorney-generals,  seems  to  have  had  the  ambi- 
tion of  taking  a  personal  and  active  share  in  the  legal 
campaign.    She  began 

**  by  causing  all  th%  weights  and  measures  of  all 
the  trades-people  of  the  town — silversmiths,  butch- 
ers, bakers,-  and  every  class  of  shopkeeper — to  be 
brooffht  before  her.  She  examined  them  very 
dosely,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  pound,  whicn 
everywhere  else  is  sixteen  ounces,  is  at  Clermont 
only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  She  made  a  great  noise 
about  the  matter," — p.  98. 
but  found  the  abuse  too  strong  for  her ;  and  "  at  last, 
afler  frightening  the  shopkeepers  with  the  authority 
of  the  son  and  the  anger  of^  the  mother,  she  was 
obliged  to  limit  her  exertions  to  weighing  with  her 
own  hands  every  article  that  was  bought  for  the 
consumption  of  her  house.  She  also  exerted  her- 
self with  more  propriety,  though  it  seems  with  little 
better  success,  against  certain  abuses  which  she 
discovered  in  the  hospitals,  and  endeavored  to  excite 
the  charitable  zeal  of  the  resident  ladies  in  behalf 
of  the  poor:— 


«  She  established  meetings  in  the  parishes,  as 
there  are  at  Paris,  and  invited  all  the  women  of 
quality  in  the  town  to  attend  them,  observing  to 
them  that  one  need  not  wait  till  past  fifty  to  be  be- 
nevolent, and  that  youth,  beauty,  and  gayety  became 
more  graceful  by  the  addition  of  charity." 

She  showed  the  ladies  that  they  must  organize 
themselves,  electing  a  president,  treasurer,  and  su- 
perintendent, and  she  even  condescended  to  enter 
into  details  of  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised 
over  the  parish  kitchen  in  a  etyle  of  culinary  theol- 
ogy not  very  sound  or  edifying. 

^*  She  told  them  how  large  the  boiler  of  the  chai^ 
ity  should  be — how  much  water  should  be  put  in. 
and  a  hundred  other  fine  things.  '  You,  madam,' 
(she  said  to  the  superintendent,)  '  are  poculiariy 
chosen  to  feed  the  poor  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  are  also  ours.  You  are  to  imitate,  more  par^ 
ticularly  than  the  others,  our  Saviour,  who  in  the 
Holy  Sacrament  gives  himself  in  the  shape  of  food, 
as  I  once  heard  a  worthy  Capuchin  father  say  in 
his  exhortation  to  the  ladies  of^  our  parish  in  Paris 
To  do  your  duty  before  God  in  the  office  which  yon 
have  undertaken,  you  should  endeavor  to  learn  to 
make  a  good  soup — how  to  clear  it  when  it  is  too 
thick,  by  putting  m  successive  portions  of  water,  or 
to  thicken  it,  if  it  be  too  thin,  with  four  or  fivo 

^gg^-''  '—p.  101. 

And  with  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  this  sort 
of  stuff  Flechier  wearies  his  readers,  as  he  confesses 
Madame  Talon  did  the  ladies  of  Clermont. 

At  last  he  returns  to  the  sittings  of  the  court, 
and  tells  at  considerable  length,  and  in  his  usual 
loose  and  declamatory  style,  the  story  of  a  poor 
curS  who  was  condemned  and  actually  hanged  for 
the  murder  of  a  peasant  who  had  been  some  years 
before  beaten  to  death  by  some  persons  alleged  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  curi.  This  second  cap- 
ital punishment  of  the  Grands  Jours  was  more  un- 
fortunate if  not  more  iniquitous  than  the  first,  for 
the  editor  informs  us  that  it  was  by  and  by  asoeF- 
tained  that  the  cur6  was  innocent : — ^the  real  mur- 
derer (who  afterwards  confessed  it)  being  in  thB 
galleys  for  some  other  crime  at  the  time  when  the 
tardy  injustice  of  the  Grands  Jours  came  into  Ai»> 
vergne  to  rip  up  old  stories  and  to  hang  a  poor 
priest  because  he  could  not  prove  a  negative. 

Another  rural  curi  was  in  perplexity  for  a  mur- 
der, better  proved,  but  of  a  more  venial  kind.  He 
had  marriea  a  couple,  and  was  invited  to.the  wed- 
ding-feast, at  which  the  favorite  dog  of  one  of  the 
guests  had  twice  contrived,  somehow,  to  carry  off 
the  contents  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  plate.  On 
a  third  assault  the  ctir^,  in  a  fit  of  vexation,  threw 
his  knife  at  the  plunderer  and  unfortunately  killed 
him.  There  ensued  great  outcry  and  great  scan- 
dal — hardly  less  in  that  sphere  than  there  was  here 
when  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {temp.  Jae.  /.) 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man,  simply  because  his 
grace  would  needs  go  a-hunting  and  was  a  wretched 
shot.  The  curi  was  prosecuted,  his  functions  su»- 
pended  and  his  benefice  sequestered  under  the  canon 
against  blood-shedding ;  and,  full  of  remorse  for  his 
crime,  or,  as  we  rather  suspect,  of  srief  for  the  loss 
of  his  revenue,  he  now  came  to  implore  the  GrandM 
Jours  for  a  pardon,  of  which  none  of  those  simple 
folks  seemed  to  doubt  the  necessity.  "  It  seems  to 
me  strange,"  says  Flechier, "  that  people  who  could 
not  dbtinguish  between  killing  a  dog  and  murder- 
ing a  man,  should  yet  know  what  a  sequestration 
was,^* 

Then  came  a  squabble,  and  rather  a  curious  one 
in  its  details,  between  two  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Talleyrand,  aunt  and  niece,  as  to  which  was  ^ 
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duly  elected  abbess  of  a  certain  convent ;  but  we 
notice  it  only  for  the  incidental  lieht  thrown  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Grands  Jours^  by 
Fiechier^s  development  of  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced the  pretended '  inflexibility  of  M.  Talon  to 
decide,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  to  the  Job- 
tioe  of  the  case,  for  the  niece : — 

<*  M.  Talon  had  been  at  first  rather  inclined  for 
the  aunt ;  but  his  mother,  who  meddles  in  every- 
thing, having  undertaken  to  bring  the  parties  to  an 
amicable  arrangement,  took  offence  because  the  elder 
lady  would  not  sign  a  bfank  arbitration  to  be  filled 
np  by  Madame  Talon — and  this  lady  insisted  on 
her  8on*s  doings  all  that  he  could  in  favor  of  the 
young  one,  whom  she  had  found  more  obsequious.'* 
—p.  133. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  more  serious  aflfairs 
of  the  provincial  nobility:  and  we  beo:in  with  a 
case  which  aflbrds  a  general  view  of  the  kind  of 
offences  of  which  all  these  feudal  lords  were  ao- 
coded,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
guilty. 

"  The  case  of  the  Baron  de  S^ndgas  perplexed 
the  court  extremely,  both  by  the  great  number  of 
charges  made  against  him,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  defended  himself.'*— p.  232. 

He  was  accused  under  three  heads— of  civil,  ec- 
desiastical,  and  criminal  offences.  Of  the  first  class 
were,  the  having  caused  in  some  of  his  jurisdictions 
certain  creatures  of  his  to  be  elected  magistrates, 
{echevinSj)  and  having  under  color  of  their  authori- 
tJf  made  various  exactions ;  the  maintaining  a  force 
cf  horse  and  foot,  and  quartering  them  on  the  coun- 
try—having prevented  the  levy  of  the  king's  taxes 
—-having  laid  exorbitant  fines  and  impositions  on 
particular  districts,  and  extorted  rents  both  in  cash 
and  presents  from  villages  which  were  not  liable  to 
either — and  generally,  t^nny  and  oppression.  Of 
the  second  class  were — the  carrying  off  a  banner 
appropriated  to  parish  processions — the  having  de- 
molished a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  em- 
ployed the  materials  in  repairing  one  of  his  houses 
— ^the  having  possessed  himself  of  the  tithes  of  a 
certain  priory,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  farm 
them  from  the  prior  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
better  bargain  of  them.  The  third  class  Flechier 
lumps  into  **  two  or  three  murders,  some  false  im- 
prisonments, many  illegal  rangons,  (fines  or  compo- 
sitions for  offences,)  and  many  corvies,  exacted 
without  justice  and  executed  under  duresse;*^  but 
the  chief  charge  was,  that  he  had  as  magistrate 
confined  a  man  in  a  kind  of  press,  where  he  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit,  and  so  close  and  damp  that 
his  clothes  were  mildewed,  and  that  when,  after 
two  or  three  months,  he  was  released,  he  was  so 
wasted  and  disfigured  as  not  to  be  known.  This 
last  case,  which  exceeded  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine's  imprisonment,  of  the  poachers  in  degree  only 
—was,  says  Flechier,  the  be«t  proved,  and  gave  a 
certain  credit  to  all  the  rest.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  admits  that  the  Baron  de  S^n^gas  made  a  de- 
fence so  able  as  to  puzzle  the  not  favorable  judges. 
He  first  discredited  all  the  witnesses  against  him, 
and  proved  that  they  were  either  rogues  or  convicts, 
or  biased  by  private  interests  or  animosities  against 
him.  All  the  exactions  and  malversations  he  proved 
to  be  founded  on  ancient  rights  and  immemorial 
oaaffe  and  possession.  As  to  the  sacrileges,  he 
prodoced  acts  of  vestry  justifjring  the  smaller  mat- 
ters, and  on  the  greater  he  appealed  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  and  prior  of  Plaisance  for  his  charac- 
ter in  tho33  re»p'?cts.  As  to  the  murders,  he  pro- 
^nioiDd  the  proceedings  in  the  various  cases,  which, 


says  Flechier,  seemed  sofficieotly  clear ;  and  as  to 
the  question  of  the  cruel  imprisonment,  he  aUeged 
that  the  inconvenience  of  the  caee  was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  that  the  man  was  duly  convicted  and 

:ally  punished,  and  that  all  the  formalities  of  jus- 
tice haa  been  strictly  observed.  The  court  was 
divided — seven  were  foi  death — six  for  a  heavy  fine, 
the  razing  the  fortifications  pf  his  houses,  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  his  property,  and  banishment  for  life ; 
and,  the  simple  majonty  not  being  sufficient  to  carry 
a  capital  condemnation,  the  more  lenient  opinion 
prevailed.  The  president  was  very  anxious  to  have 
convicted  this  gentleman,  and  as  they  had  him  in 
their  hands  he  would  certainly  have  been  executed ; 

but  certain  considerations  of  justice  mixed  with 
policy  {melies  de  politique)  induced  the  others  to 
condemn  him  only  to  a  miserable  life.  They  thought 
the  evidence  not  quite  conclusive,  and  were  reluo- 
tant  to  give  further  countenance  to  the  extravagant 
account  of  their  severity  which  was  prevalent  at 
Paris."— p.  234. 

M.  de  Sdn^gas  seems  to  have  experienced  a 
measure  of  justice  as  scant  as  that  he  was  accused 
of  administering. 

A  much  worse  case  was  that  of  M.  de  la  Mothe- 
Tintry,  a  gentleman  who  had  cruelly  murdered  a 
poor  peasant  for  refusing  to  mow  his  meadow.  He 
had  fled  like  so  many  others,  but  was  taken,  tried, 
and  convicted — ^but  only  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
— a  sentence  which,  though  our  author  says  it  was 
to  a  gentleman  worse  than  death,  showed  that  tho 
severity  of  the  court  had  been  essentiall  v  mitigated 
— for  this  was  undoubtedly  the  most  inexcusabla 
murder  and  of  the  meanest  and  most  felonious  kind 
that  we  remember  in  the  whole  volume.  M.  do 
Tintry  solicited  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  on 
the  ground  that,  having  received  several  wounds  in 
military  service,  he  was  incapable  of  rowing  in  the 
galleys.  Flechier  does  not  tell  us  the  result  of  this 
appeal,  but  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  successful.  He  adds  a  curious  circumstance : — 
If  the  application  for  commutation  should  fail, 
Tintry's  friends  intended  to  solicit  for  him  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had,  it  is 
said,  whenever  the  chain  of  galley-slaxes  passed 
through  that  city,  the  right  of  liberating  one  of  the 
convicts.  This  right  M.  Gonod  never  before  heard 
attributed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons — though  on 
Ascension-day  the  chapter  of  Rouen  had  the  privi- 
lege of  delivering  a  criminal. — p.  236. 

But  a  more  curious  mode  of  pardon  or  remission  was 
rpooted  in  a  similar  case.  Some  poor  wretch,  who 
was  also  condemned  to  the  galleys,  had  heard  that 
if  any  ffirl  consented  to  marry  him,  he  roust  neces- 
sarily be  spared.  He  interested  the  ladies  of  the 
Grtmds  Jours  in  this  view  of  the  case,  who  chari- 
tably found  him  a  deliverer ;  and  Flechier  makes 
quite  a  love-story  of  the  affair,  and  says  a  world  of 
what  he  thought  pretty  things  about  the  exchangt 
of  chains  which  the  intended  bridegroom  was  to 
undergo.  Nay,  Madame  Talon  undertook  to 
recommend  the  arrangement  to  her  son ;  but  her 
son  sternly  rejected  the  proposal,  asserting  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  law  or  custom ;  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  kind-hearted  damsel^ 
as  well  as  of  himself.  It  seems,  however,  that  M. 
Talon  was  wrong  in  his  law ;  for  M.  Gonod  haa 
found  in  an  old  law-book  of  La  Coustume  du  htuJi 
et  dubas  vays  d^AuvergnCy  Lyons,  1505— 

"  En  plusieurs  pays  et  lieux  est  de  coustume  qos 
si  nne  femme  ii  marier  et  mesmement  si  elle  eal 
pucel  et  requiest  ung  homme  k  mary  qui  e»t  oo» 
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^ompn  j  k  morir,  et  est  men^  au  gibet,  len  le  des- 
livre  ^la  dicte  femrae,  elle  lui  sauvera  sa  vie." — 
p.  329, 

It  8een»  a  little  straoge  that  the  ooDviot  should 
have  been  more  learoed  ia  the  law  than  the  terrible 
Taloo.  We  think  there  is  a  novel  of  the  modem 
French  school,  so  fond  of  convict-romanoe,  built  on 
some  similar  story. 

The  indictments  against  the  Counts  d'Apcher 
and  d*A{)chon,  the  Marquises  de  Salers,  Veyrac, 
mod  Malause,  the  Barons  de  Blot  and  de  Cusse,  and 
a  dozen  other  noble  culprits,  were  all  similar,  as 
to  the  chief  heads  of  accusation,  to  that  of  M.  de 
S^n^gas — various  modes  of  extortion  from  their 
subjects — abstraction  of  tithes,  and  the  like  invasion 
of  the  property  of  the  dergy — and  feuds  against 
each  other,  ending  in  duels  and  murders ; — and  all 
terminated  in  sentences  of  the  same  character — all 
Che  absentees  being  condemned  to  death  in  effigy, 
and  those  that  were  tried  in  person  to  fine,  demo- 
lition, and  confiscation.  The  Count  d'Apchon,  a 
highland  gentleman  of  great  fortune  and  considera- 
tion, was,  we  think,  the  only  one  released  without 
some  form  of  trial — a  favor  conferred  or  him, 
according  to  Flechier,  because  Madame  de  Ribeyre, 
the  president's  daughter,  was  one  day  happily 
brought  to  bed  : — 

'^  The  president  in  his  joy  would  have  opened 
an  the  prisons,  as  if  a  dauphin  had  been  born,  but 
was  obliged  to  content  himaelf  with  the  release  of 
M.  d'Apchon."— p.  227. 

But  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  thb  lenity  must 
have  been  suggested  by  deeper  motives. 

We  are  now  brought  back  to  '*  the  illustrious 
house  of  Caoillac" — which  had,  besides  other  illus- 
trations, the  very  unusual  one  pf  having  given  the 
Church  of  Rome  two  popes,  Clement  YI.  in  1350, 
and  Gregory  XI.  in  1370.  Its  head,  whom  the 
judges  would  have  rather  laid  hold  of,  and  whom 
all  the  province  would  have  wished  in  M.  de  la 
Mothers  place,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  James- 
Timoleon,  Marquis  de  Canillae — CaniUac  lefau — 
**  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  vieuxpicheur  de  la  yro- 
vinccy^  who  had  lived,  says  Flechier,  for  aoove 
sixty  years,  a  life  of  extortion  and  violence.  It  is 
fair  to  observe  that  the  chief  charges  against  him 
were  for  exactions,  as  to  which  Flechier  confesses 
that  be,  hke  the  Baron  de  S^n^gas,  alleged  legal 
rights  founded  on  very  ancient  titles,  and  that  3ie 
most  serious  of  all  was  a  question  (the  nature  of 
which  is  not  stated,  but)  which  had  been  protracted 
for  fourteen  years  by  the  conflict  of  two  courts 
claiming  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  He  was  charged, 
however,  with  pushing  those  rights  to  an  exorbitant 
extent.  Other  gentlemen  levied  aides  from  their 
tenants  for  their  own  marriage,  or  that  of  their 
eldest  son — but  what  they  did  once  in  their  lives 
the  maiquis  did  every  day,  and  under  these  pre- 
tences imposed  incessant  contributions  for  monsievr 
and  for  madamey  and  for  all  their  children  in  suc- 
cession. To  maintam  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  levy 
his  pecuniary  tributes,  he  kept  in  lus  mountain 
towers  a  band  of  twelve  followers,  whom  he  called 
his  Twelve  Apostles,  and  who,  adds  the  facetious 
abb^,  I*  catechized  by  the  stick  or  by  the  sword  those 
who  did  not  readily  submit  to  the  marquis'  demands. 
These  men  he  csdled  by  the  very  apostolic  names 
of  No-trust,  Smash'oU,  and  the  like,  and  the  very 
terror  of  their  sobriquets  served  to  fill  his  ex- 
chequer."*   Sometimes  he  would  be  pleasant,  and 

*  Even  so  late  as  the  reigns  of  CUeen  Anne  and  George 
L  we  find  the  strongly  marked  traces  of  a  similar  system 
in  Scotland.^—''  The  great  men  of  the  Highlands  in  that 
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employ  softer  modes.  He  boasted  that  he  had  one 
barl  that  enabled  him  to  feed  the  rest  of  his  horses 
— this  was  "  a  maid  called  Barbara" — Barbe— 
through  whose  undue  influence  a  poor  delinquent 
curi  of  one  of  his  parishes  was  induced  to  supply 
oats  for  the  marquis'  stud.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  sanguinary  excesses ;  but 
whatever  crimes  were  conmiitted  in  his  district  he 
was  always  glad  to  pardon  on  a  consideration. 
These  offences,  says  Flechier,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  prove ;  but  the  arrest  of  M.  de  la 
Mothe  having  apprized  him  of  the  unreasonable  kind 
of  men  who  were  come  to  put  an  end  to  his  old 
fourteen*  years'  law-suit,  he  found  that  his  state  of 
health  required  an  immediate  removal  to  a  southern 
climate.  He  knew  that,  by  absenting  himself  at 
this  critical  period,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  tried 
and  executed  in  efligy — but  that  was  no  noveJty  to 
him,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  joke.  He  had  lieea 
many  years  before  so  treated  by  a  sentence  of  the 
parl&ment  de  Toulouse,  and  had,  like  Pomenars, 
witnessed  from  a  window  in  the  ffreat  square  of 
that  city  his  own  execution.  He  declared  that  he 
did  not  feel  the  least  pain  in  life  from  his  decapita- 
tion, and  had  half  a  mind  to  see  the  same  experi- 
ment made  over  again ;  but  his  increased  age  and 
sise,  and  the  unfavorable  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
these  new  judges,  indisposed  him  from  enjoying  a 
second  representation  of  this  kind,  and  he  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  withdraw  for  a  season,  and  so, 
after  givmg  out  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
Clement  Vl.,  and  Gregory  XI.,  the  grim  old  **  sin^ 
ner,"  in  the  character  and  guise  of  a  sick  lady, 
closely  shut  up  in  a  litter  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced season,  hastened  towards  the  frontier  of 
Spain.  In  crossing  Languedoc  an  over-inquisitive 
prdvot  of  the  police  insisted  on  looking  into  the 
litter,  and  there  saw  a  terrible  face  which  he  well 
recognized,  but  having  no  orders  to  arrest  him  and 
no  desire  ever  to  see  that  face  again,  he  let  him 
pass.  This  little  accident  metamorphosed  the  sick 
lady  into  an  active  old  soldier,  who,  trusting  to  the 
saddle  instead  of  the  litter,  rode  day  and  night  till 
he  had  placed  the  Pyrenees  between  him  and  all  such 
impertinent  inquirers. 

This  gentleman,  sumamed  "He  of  the  Twelve 
AvostUs,*^  had  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter ;  and 
while  Flechier  does  justice  to  the  exemplary  quali- 
ties of  Madame  de  Canillae,  he  thinks  that  the 
temper  and  tastes  of  the  father  were  rather  too  pre- 
dominant in  his  children.  His  daughter,  entitled 
b^  her  remarkable  beauty,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  a 
high  alliance,  married  one  M.  de  Masse-Beau,  which 
in  English  might  be  rendered  Stout-club,  sounding, 
says  Flechier,  like  the  name  of  one  of  her  father's 
twelve  apostles,  though  in  fact  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
unhappy — the  lady  alleged  (Cosas  de Espana.')  that 
the  husband  ought  never  to  have  adventured  on 
matrimony — a  scandalous  and  public  experimental 
trial  ensued,  (one  of  the  last  of  the  kind  in  France,) 
in  which  the  husband  was  cast,  and  Madame  de 
Masse-Beau  became  again  Mademoiselle  de  Canillae. 

The  son,  the  young  marquis,  was  at  this  time  in 
love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Ribeyre,  the  daughter  of 
a  magistrate,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  tho 
Grands  Jours^  who  belonged  to  this  part  of  tho 

time  (1712—1716)  were  desirous  to  have  at  their  disposal, 
men  of  resolute  character,  to  whom  the  world  snd  the 
world's  law  were  no  friends,  and  who  might  at  times 
ravage  the  lands  and  destroy  the  tenants  of  a  feadal 
enemy."— (/n/m^  to  Bob  Boy,) 
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ooaDtry — a  charming  girl,  bat  not  equal,  his  fam- 
ily thought,  in  rank  and  fortune  to  the  heir  of  the 
CaniUacs.  "The  young  nobleman,"  says  Fie- 
ohier,  **  is  exceedingly  accomplished,  and  deserves 
to  be  the  son  of  a  better  father;  everybody 
praises  his  principles,  his  manners,  his  general 
character,  even  his  gentleness ;" — though  there  was 
one  little  afiair  which  had  something  of  an  opposite 
color.  A  certain  priest  having,  "  indiscreetly ^  per- 
hapSf^^  says  the  indulgent  ab^,  interfered  with  an 
intrigue  of  the  young  marquis*  with  some  lady, 
the  gentle  youth  waylaid  him,  gave  him  just  time 
to  say  his  prayers,  and  sent  him  to  the  other  world. 
As  this  was  done  in  something  like  hot  blooj),  (and 
we  hope  with  more  extenuating  circumstances  than 
Flechier  states,)  he  had  obtained  kttres  de  grace, 
which  had  been  duly  registered  by  the  parliament 
of  Provence ;  but  M.  Talon,  pretending  the  act  had 
not  been  committed  within  that  jurisdiction,  evoked 
the  case  for  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  Grands 
Jours.  The  documents  were  brought  into  the 
court  but  two  days  before  the  final  prorogation, 
and  the  judges  were  very  much  annoyed  at  being 
thus  farced  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  a  crime 
which  had  been  already  pardoned;  but  Talon 
insisted ;.  and  the  "  portrait  of  the  young  marquis 
was  taken  by  the  same  artist  as  that  of  his  father," 
— that  is,  he  also  was  executed  in  effigy,  and  all 
his  property  confiscated.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  this  sentence  could  have  no  fatal  consequences. 
The  king  beard  from  all  sides  the  most  favorable 
accounts  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  commuted 
all  his  punishment  into  the  obligation  to  equip  a 
ship  of  war,  (a  strange  fine  for  a  highland  chief,) 
which  was  valued  at  an  expense  of  somewhat 
less  than  30,000  livres.  This  toung  man  we  pre- 
sume to  have  been  the  father  oi  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis'  old  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Canillac,  who  was 
in  1770  about  91  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  venerable  monuments  of  the  Sidcle  de 
Louis  QuatoTze.  There  is  one  anecdote  of  the  old 
Canillac  le  fou  which,  though  of  a  less  violent 
nature,  is  still  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  worth 
relating?.  Afler  having  broken  off*  his  son's  match 
with  Mile.  Ribeyre,  perceiving  him  to  be  very 
deeply  afflicted,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
charms  which  had  produced  such  an  effect,  and  so, 
hearing  that  she  was  to  pass  through  his  territory, 
he  waylaid  her,  and  stopping  her  coach  went  up  to 
the  window,  to  her  great  terror — she  naturally 
fearing  some  violence  ;  but  after  contemplating  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  allowed  her  to 
pass,  and  turning  round  beat  his  breast  with  all  the 
contrition  of  a  pious  penitent,  and  "  begged  pardon 
of  God  for  having  falsely  said  that  La  Ribeyre  was 
not  handsome." 

We  have  mentioned  this  affiiir  of  the  young 
Marquis  de  Canillac,  as  Flechier  does,  out  of  its 
chronological  order,  that  we  might  keep  ihefamilt/ 
portraits  together.  We  next  proceed  to  the  case 
of  the  Count  de  Beaune,  for  what  Flechier  calls 
the  farce  of  ike  trunk — la  comidie  du  coffre;  and  in 
truth  it  was  a  farce,  following  at  a  short  interval 
the  tragedy  of  M.  de  la  Mothe. 

It  appears  that  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  her 
very  interesting  daughter  having  exhausted  in  vain 
the  agonies  of  tears  and  prayers  to  influence  the 
judges  to  mercy,  retired  on  the  catastrophe  to  the 
Chateau  de  la  Mothe,  where  they  were  soon 
alarmed  by  a  rumor  that  the  officers  of  justice  were 
coming  to  seize  the  movables,  and  particularly  the 
plate  and  jewels,  liable  to  confiscaticfn.  Some 
good-'naiured  neighbor  contrived  to  save  the  poor 
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moamers  from  this  outrage;  a  coantry  bat— a» 
simple  probably  as  Callum  Beg,  or  the  DugM 
Creature — happened  to  fall  in  with  the  oflloers  of 
justice,  and  on  bein^  closely  questioned,  informed 
them,  as  clearly  as  his  stupidity  would  permit,  that 
they  would  lose  their  time  and  their  booty  if  they 
went  on  to  La  Mothe,  for  all  the  plate  and  jewels 
had  been  jost  despatched  to  the  house  of  the  Count 
de  Beaune,  where,  if  they  made  baste,  they  should 
find  it.  It  was  so ;  the  chest  was  there,  and  M. 
de  Beaune,  on  getting  a  formal  receipt  for  it,  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  captors,  who  conveyed  it  in  triumph 
to  Clermont.  Such  a  valuable  booty  was  rare ;  for 
in  general  the  parties  made  haste  to  put  their 
movables  beyond  the  reach  of  the  harpies  of  the 
law,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  fallen  on  Madame  de  la  Mothe  had  prevented 
any  such  precaution.  The  trunk,  then,  was  brought 
into  court,  the  seals  broken  in  great  form  and  high 
expectation ;  but  lo  !  on  opening,  it  was  fonnd,  to 
the  utter  shame  and  discomfiture  of  the  judges,  io 
be  filled  with  old  iron,  of  no  value  whatsoever ;  and 
much  ridicule  was  created  by  the  terror  of  one  of 
these  terrible  judges,  who  had  been  the  first  and 
most  strenuous  in  the  condemnation  of  M.  de  la 
Mothe,  at  the  production  of  some  rusty  pistols, 
which  he  imagined  were  infernal  machines,  pro- 
vided for  the  destruction  of  the  court.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  in  the  inteml  the  valuables  of  the 
Mothe  family  had  been  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

This  was  indeed  a  farce  aAer  a  tragedy;  but 
there  was  still  a  melodrame  to  be  played.  The 
judges,  who  had  been  oiqued  and  mortified  by  the 
disappointment  and  riqicule  arising  from  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  trunk,  caused  M.  de  Beaune,  though 
one  of  the  most  considerable  noblemen  of  the  prov- 
ince, both  for  rank,  wealth,  and  personal  charac- 
ter, to  be  ignominionsly  arrested,  and  dragc^ed  to 
prison,  where  they  even  menaced  him  with  thetor^ 
ture  for  the  discovery  of  the  abstracted  property. 
Messieurs  des  Grands  Jours  seemed  so  earnest  as 
well  as  irresistible,  that  M^.  de  Beaune  was  much 
alarmed,  and  although  a  minority  of  the  judges 
were  for  acquitting  him  allogether,  as  having  com- 
mitted no  legal  oflence,  he  thought  himself  well 
off  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  20,000  livres,  which  he 
was  to  pay  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  claim  upon 
Madame  la  Mothe  for  reimbursement;  the  court 
effecting  by  this  circuitous  injustice  the  real  confis- 
cation of  a  conjectural  property,  and  enforcing  it 
against  a  person  who  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  property,  even  if  it  had  been  proved  to  exist. 
Assuredly  this  was  a  mode  of  justice  as  farcical  as 
the  contempt  it  affected  to  punish  ;  but  poor  M.  de 
Beaune  had  been  "  so  terrified  by  the  menaces  of 
the  torture,  and  by  the  surprising  punishment  of 
M.  de  la  Mothe,  that  he  was  but  too  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  at  any  price." — ^p.  1 37.* 

A  graver  case  followed — ^that  of  MM.  du  Palais, 
father  and  son — of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract a  plain  statement  from  the  verbose  eloquence 
of  M.  Flechier.  We  have  seen  that  the  Count  da 
Palais  was  one  of  those  Who  accompanied  M.  de  la 
Mothe-Canillac  to  congratulate  iVfes5t«ur5 dies  Grands 
/(nirs ,'and,  like  him,  he  became  (though  fortunately 
not  in  person)  one  of  their  victims.  Flechier  gives 
no  dates ;  but  the  affiur  for  which  these  gentlemen 
were  accused  must  have  spread  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time — several  years  at  least. 

*  A  gentleman  of  his  name  was  lieutenant-general 
(deputy-governor)  of  Auvergne  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Kevolutioa— no  doubt  one  of  his  £unily,  if  not  a  descend- 
ant. 
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The  Goimt  da  Palais  had  aome  dispute  with  a 
neighboring  gentleman  whose  estate  joined  his,  and 
who  bad  proceeded  to  serve  him  with  some  legal 
process.  The  process-servers  were  ill  received  at 
Le  Palais,  and,  though  no  actual  violence  was 
ofiered  to  them,  they  were  glad,  from  the  aspect 
of  the  parties,  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Wal- 
ter Scoit  well  remembered  when  '*  the  king's  writ 
did  not  run  quite  current  in  the  Braes  of  Bak^uhid- 
der,''  {Intr.  to  Rob  Roy;)  and  we  have  ourselves 
heard  that  a  similar  species  of  intimidation— en- 
forced, when  the  hint  of  sour  looks  was  not  pru- 
dently taken,  by  a  little  personal  chastisement — 
has  been,  at  no  distant  time,  practised  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  on  persons  so  indiscreet  as  to  distnrb  the 
privacy  of  a  country  gentleman  with  unfriendly  mis-, 
sives  from  Chancery  or  the  Common  Pleas.  But 
in  this  French  case  the  intruders  were  not  let  off 
so  easily.  They  were  followed,  it  seems,  and  over- 
taken the  same  evening  by  two  bodies  of  horsemen 
at  a  village  some  twenty  miles  off,  where  they  had 
proposed  to  pass  the  night — two  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  beaten,  stripped,  and  in  that 
condition  brought  back  to  Le  Palais,  where  they 
were  fk>gged,  and  turned  into  the  woods,  with  or- 
ders, (rather  superfluous,  we  should  suppose,)  on 
pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  neighborhood  without 
oven  looking  behind  them.  No  explanation  is  giv- 
en as  to  who  these  horsemen  were,  nor  why  ihey 
should  have  wantonly  maltreated  the  officers  who 
had  so  readily  retired,  nor  why  they  should  have 
implicated  M.  du  Palais  so  ostentatiously  in  their 
vengeance  as  to  bring  them  back  to  Le  Palais  only 
to  drive  them  away  from  it  again.  But  of  course 
this  outrage  served  to  add  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion to  the  civil  cause  before  pending ;  and  in  this 
prosecution  the  Marquis  du  Palais,  the  son  of  the 
count,  though  then  very  youngs  was  included — be- 
cause he  was  present  at  some  part  of  the  transac- 
tion, in  company  with  one  of  tbe  Canillac  family 
— since  luckily  dead — but  whose  name  was,  we 
have  seen,  odious  to  the  authorities.  The  affair 
proceeded,  it  seems,  slowly  in  the  provincial  courts, 
tfut  at  last  was  ready  for  trial,  when  a  compromise 
was  effected  by  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Villeroy, 
(the  governor,  we  presume,  of  the  province,)  which 
terminated  the  civil  suit  amicably,  and  permitted  the 
criminal  one  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This  affair  must 
have  been  some  years  asleep ;  for  the  marquis,  who 
was  a  boy  when  it  happened,  was  now  the  father 
of  three  children  ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  crim- 
inal prosecution  being  found  in  the  archives,  the 
Court  of  Grands  Jours — without  the  slightest  no- 
tice to  any  of  the  parties,  or  any  fresh  inquiries,  or 
any  suspicion  that  this  old  affair  had  been  reopened 
—condemned,  by  a  secret,  sudden,  and  summary 
sentence,  both  the  count  and  tlie  marquis  to  be  be- 
headed, (some  of  the  judges  voted  for  their  being 
broken  on  the  wheel,)  with  confiscation  of  their 
properties,  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  hvres,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  Chateau  du  Palais  ;  and  this  last 
item  they  immediately  proceeded  to  execute.  It 
does  not  appear  why  the  court  did  not  begin  by 
securing  the  persons  of  the  parties.  The  count 
probably  had  some  feeling  that  the  affair  was  hang- 
ing over  him,  and  may  have  kept  out  of  the  way ; 
but  the  marquis,  unsuspicious  of  any  serious  dan- 
ger, was  within  reach,  and  had  barely  time,  afler 
the  sudden  promulgation  of  the  sentence,  to  effect 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  the  officers  of  the  court. 

The  strange  severity  of  including  in  this  extreme 
sentence  the  Marquis  du  Palais,  whose  share  in  the 
transaotioa  was  so  slight  and  doubtful,  and  who 


was  so  young  at  the  time,  is  aggravated  b^  0onie 
intermediate  circumstances.  Some  time  uiex  the 
violences  committed  on  the  process-eervers,  there 
came  <nU  into  the  society  of  Clermont  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  La  Tour,  of  great  beauty  (which 
Flechier  describes  very  minutely)  and  high  family, 
(she  was  a  cousin  of  the  great  Turenne's,)  who 
attracted  numerous  admirers.  The  most  favored 
of  these  was  a  M.  de  I'Anglar,  and  the  union  was 
about  to  be  concluded,  when  he  was  unfbrtunstdy 
shot  in  a  duel  by  the  Count  de  Canillac,  (the  sen- 
eschal,) a  name  sure  to  be  found  in  every  lawless 
or  violent  adventure.  The  young  lady  was  very 
much  affected  by  this  misfortune,  and  retired  with 
her  mother  to  a  remote  country-seat,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near  one  of  the  chateaux  of  the  Da 
Palais  family — where  the  marquis,  now  grown  into 
manhood,  happening  to  come,  he  in  courtesy  visited 
his  neighbors,  and  was  immediately  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  Mdlle.  de  la  Tour,  who  in  her  tura 
became  gradually  sensibleOo  the  rank,  the  fortune, 
and  the  agreeable  person  and  manners  of  M.  le 
Marquis,  and  was  at  last  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
proposals  which  had  the  sanction  and  advocacy  of 
her  mother.  But  the  Count  du  Palais  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  match.  Mile,  de  la  Tour  was  richer 
in  noble  blood  and  in  personal  advantages  than  in 
worldly  wealth ;  and  ne  not  only  refused  his  con- 
sent, but  obtained  a  prohibition  from  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont.  The  young  people,  however,  were 
equally  resolved  to  accomplish  their  object,  and 
made  a  kind  of  elopement  to  a  neighboring  diocese, 
in  which  they  were  married.*  The  count,  very 
angry  at  this  disobedience,  took  proceedings  to 
break  the  marria^,  and  Madame  de  la  Tour,  on 
her  side,  was  advised,  by  way  of  intimidating  the 
father  and  forcing  him  to  deustfrom  his  opposition, 
to  treat  the  matter  as  an  abductionf  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  to  take  proceedings  against  her  son-in-law. 
This  had  the  desired  efl^ct :  the  count  submitted, 
the  two  cross-suits  were  mutually  abandoned,  and 
a  cordial  reconciliation  ensued.  The  young  lady 
made  herself  as  acceptable  to  her  father-in-law  as 
to  her  husband.  The  marriage  had  been,  at  the 
time  we  are  arrived  at,  crowned  with  three  chil- 
dren ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inchoate  proceedings 
in  the  two  cross-suits  of  nullity  of  marriage  and 
abduction  remained  in  the  archives  of  the  onlinary 
courts,  where  they  were  discovered  by  some  of  the 
ferrets  of  the  Grands  Jours^  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  the  young  marquis,  on  the  charge  of 
abduction,  had  been  begun,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  his  name  was  implicated  in  the  earlier  and 
more  serious  delinquency,  and  the  public  prosecutor 
being — ^it  is  not  stated  why — determined  to  have 

*  We  suppose  that  Flechier  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  the  remarKable  fact  of  this  irregular  marriage  and  the 
law  proceedings  consequent  upon  it,  but  it  seems  at  vari- 
ance with  the  record  tn  Anselme,  vol.  iv.,  p.  549,  "that 
fyancea  de  la  7bur,  the  younger,  was  married  by  contract 
of  the  5  May,  1660,  to  Henry  de  iJiwwVe,  Marquis  du 
Palais  ; "  or  was  this  a  regular  marriage,  after  the  irreg- 
ular one  7 

t  This  was  a  frequent  crime  in  Auvergne,  as  it  has  been 
nearer  home,  even  down  to  recent  linries.  "  The  imagina* 
tion  of  the  half-civilized  Highlander  was  less  shocked  at 
this  particular  species  of  violence.  The  annals  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  of  Scotland,  prove  the  crime  to  have 
been  common  in  ^he  more  lawless  parts  of  both  conn- 
tries,  and  any  woman  who  happened  to  please  a  man  of 
spirit  who  came  of  a  great  nonse,  had  a  few  chossn 
friends  and  a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  was  not  permitted 
the  alternative  of  saying  him  Nay."— /n^wf.  to  "Rob 
Roy"  The  Irish  statute-book  is  full  of  penalties  against^ 
abduction,  which  still  is,  or  lately  was,  a  common  ofience^ 
amongst  the  peaiantry.  — ^ 
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bii  lift,  thought  it  more  decent  to  oondenm  him 
on  the  eharge  of  riot  and  marder  than  for  the  imag- 
inary abduction  of  his  wife. 

In  this  stats  of  afiairs  the  lorely  Marchioness  da 
Palais  was  oiie  morning  thonderstnick  at  hearing  in 
the  street  of  Clermont,  as  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
sentence  which  had  been  hist  pronounced  against 
ber  husband.  She  ^ntea  away ;  the  bjrstanders 
out  her  laces,  and  on  her  recovering  she  harried, 
all  unlaced  as  she  was,  to  the  house  of  her  sister, 
where  Madame  de  Caumartin  and  some  other  ladies 
of  the  Grands  Jours  happened  to  be  lodged ; — and 
fi>r  once  Hechier's  eloquence  is  not  misplaced  in 
describing  the  scene  that  followed — her  passionate 
defence  of  her  husband,  and  her  indignation  at  the 
iiijustice  and  cruelty  of  the  court.  The  whole 
eompany  symDathheed ;  her  grief  became  contagious 
and  sogeneral,  that  "  you  could  not  have  known,'* 
says  Flechier,  who  was  present,  *<  which  of  the 
ladies  it  was  whose  husband  was  in  danger.'*  The 
marquis,  apprised  by  a  special  messenger,  had  just 
time  to  get  on  horseback,  and  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  archers  that  he  onl]|r  escaped  them  by 
plunging  into  a  river,  which,  being  well  mounted, 
he  was  enabled  to  swim  across,  while  they  were 
afraid  to  follow  him. 

And  there,  with  a  few  words  on  the  extreme 

Sief  and  desolation  of  the  young  marchioness  at 
e  danger  and  absence  of  a  husband  whom  she 
adores,  Plechier  leaves  this  interesting  story.  There 
teems,  however,  no  doubt  tha^  MM.  dn  Palais, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Orands  Jours,  returned 
to  their  chateaux,  and  were  reinstated  by  a  tacit  if 
not  a  formal  pardon.  Certain  it  is  that  no  blood 
was  shed ;  and,  though  we  find  very  little  subse- 
quent mention  of  this  once  considerable  family,  we 
read  in  Anselme  of  a  Gilbert  Francis  de  Rwoire, 
Marmtis  de  Palais,  living  in  1704,  who  was  proba- 
bly the  son  of  Henry  de  Rivoire  and  Frances  de  la 
Tour. 

Another  case  is  curious,  both  from  its  own  dr- 
eumstances  and  from  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
which  it  raised.  A.  M.  Desberaux,  who  had  been 
in  Prince  de  Condi's  party  in  the  civil  wars,  had 
been  accused,  before  the  ordmary  tribunals,  of  four 
ofiences,  of  which  three  were  merely  belligerent 
acts,  and  were  covered  by  the  genenu  amnesty  at 
the  pacification;  the  fourth  was  of  a  dififerent 
nature.  During  the  war  be  had  punished  one  of 
his  soldiers — the  man  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and, 
being  thus  on  the  king's  side,  thought  he  could  re- 
venge himself  on  Desheraut  with  impunity.  He 
therefore  hid  himself  in  a  wood  near  that  gentle- 
man's house,  and,  watching  an  occasion  when 
Madame  Desberaux  was  passing  through  the  wood, 
he  assaulted  her,  robbed  her,  stripped  her,  beat  her 
even  to  breaking  one  of  her  ribs,  and  finally  sub- 
iected  her  to  the  last  indignity.  When  she  reached 
her  house,  and,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  in- 
sanity, related  her  misfortune,  her  husband  and  his 
servants  pursued  the  rufiian,  whom  they  at  last 
caught  and  brought  back  to  the  chateau.  M. 
Desberaux  assemUed  his  neighbors,  and,  holding  a 
kind  of  court  on  the  ofl^ender,  condemned  him  to 
death,  and,  after  calling  in  a  priest  to  assist  him  in 
his  last  moments,  hanged  him  on  the  next  tree.  It 
was  what  Bacon  calls  a  kind  of  wild  justice ;  and 
the  public,  who  commiserated  the  danger  in  which 
Desberaux  had  obviously  involTed  himself,  regretted 
that  he  had  not  killed  the  villain  in  the  fint  heat  of 
his  passion,  which  would  have  been  a  iustifiable 
hoDucide ;  whereas  the  del^y  and  the  trial,  and  the 
priest,  showed  a  premeditation  which  the  law  would 


call  murder.  He  was  aooordingly  taken  up  and 
put  into  ffaol  at  Bourgee,  and  the  proceedings  were 
carried,  by  some  kind  of  process  not  clevly  ex- 
plained, to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  were  there 
pending  when  the  Grands  Jours  at  Clermont  claimed 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  brought  the  prisoner  to 
their  bar.  But  Desberaux-— advised  that  his  case, 
being  already  in  process  before  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  Pans,  was  not  cognizable  by  an  inferior 
tribunal,  which  at  best  was  but  a  fraction  of  that 
parliament — ^refused  to  plead,  and  stood  mute; 
while  his  wife,  the  unfortunate  and  innocent  cause 
of  his  danger,  nobly  braving  her  personal  reluctance 
to  meet  the  public  eve,  tool,  like  Lady  RusseU,  her 
place  at  his  side,  and  heightened  the  general  sympa- 
thy which  he  excited.  It  even  seems  that,  thou^ 
broken  down,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  spirits 
and  in  health,  she  made  three  journeys  to  and  from 
Paris,  at  that  severe  season,  on  post-horses— in 
search,  Flechier  says,  of  papers — more  probably  to 
solicit  the  court,  Cond^,  or  the  parliament  to  inter- 
vene in  her  husband's  behalf.  Meantime  Novion 
and  Talon  had  no  tenderness  for  one  of  the  prince's 
party,  and  pressed  on  the  trial — ^bnt  M\ed  in  their 
object ;  for  the  court  dividing— eight  for  death  and 
execution,  and  seven  for  leaving  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament — ^and  the  simple  majority 
not  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sufficient  to 
carry  the  capital  punishment,  M.  Desberaux  vras  at 
leasl  respited.  We  confess  in  this  case  also  a  kind 
of  interest  to  know  how  the  afiair  ended ;  but  the 
author  seems  to  have  written  his  book  contempora- 
neously with  the  events,  before  the  results  of  the 
adjourned  or  appealed  cases  were  known,  and  to 
have  taken  no  more  trouble  about  them ;  and  the  in- 
quiries of  the  learned  librarian  of  Clermont  have 
been  very  seldom  successful  in  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency. 

There  is  another  case  remarkable  for  the  detafls 
which  it  ffives  of  the  personal  jurisdiction  of  the 
feudal  lords.  M.  de  Montvallat,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  and  of  a  disposition  so  exemplarily 
peaceable  as  to  have  had  the  reputation  of  sub- 
mitting to  corporal  chastisement  from  his  wife, 
was  accused  of  divers  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  his  hereditary  jurisdiction — the  chief  of  which 
were  his  accepting  money  for  the  pardon  of  ofl^ences, 
and  his  exercising,  on  the  other  hand,  undue  se- 
verity where  he  was  not  so  propitiated.  But  the 
most  curious  charge  was  the  abuse  of  that  custom 
called  Mercheta  Mulierum — which  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted in  feudal  times  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  the  source  of  another  custom 
amongst  us  called  Borough-English,  by  which  the 
eldest  son  did  not  inherit  from  his  mother's  husband 
— under  a  notion  that  he  might  be  the  son  of  the 
lord.  Blackstone  refused,  indeed,  to  derive  Borough- 
EngUsh  from  Mercheta  Mulierum,  because  he  could 
not  learn  that  this  latter  custom  ever  prevailed  in 
England ;  thouffh,  he  adds,  **  it  certainly  did  in 
Scotland,  till  abolished  by  Malcolm  HI."  Lord 
Hailes,  again,  in  a  special  dissertation,  strenuously 
denied  it  to  have  ever  existed  anywhere.  We  con- 
fess that  we  had  leaned  to  Lord  Hailes'  scepticism, 
and  supposed  the  fine  to  be  a  composition  for  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  female  serf  lost  to  the  estate, 
not  for  ihe  personal  privilege  alluded  to ;  but  we 
must  now  confess  that  there  are  proo&,  which  it  is 
hard  to  resist,  that  the  fine  must  have  originated  in 
such  a  custom ; — indeed,  the  evidence  adduced  and 
quoted  in  this  work,  if  we  can  depend  on  its  authen 
tidty,  (which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,) 
would  put  it  beyond  all  question,  for  it  is  stated  te 
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te  Iffirilage  of  the  ktd  wu  to  attend  al  tbe  bedding, 
and  (as  is  the  custom  in  royal  maniages  by  proxy) 
to  put  one  leg  into  the  bride's  bed.* 

M.  de  Montrallat's  abase  was  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  pecuniary  composition,  but  insisted  on 
ffoing  through  the  ceremony  of  the  kg^,  which, 
howcTer  innocent  in  &ct,  was  justly  considered  by 
the  court  as  a  gross  indeli(»cy  and  yexation.  He 
was  fined  eiffht  thousand  liyres  fcnr  extortion — ^he 
was  deprifed  for  hiB  life  of  the  jurisdiction  which  he 
had  abused,  and  the  composition  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  fixed  at  a  crown.  Macauarrie,  of 
Ulva  in  the  Hebrides,  told  Johnson  and  Boswell 
that  the  custom  still  existed  there  in  1773,  but  that 
it  was  then  reduced  to  a  certain  fine— it  had  been  a 
sheep,  but  was  at  that  time  fixed  at  about  the 
MontvdUat  tarifi*  of  t^^  shillings. 

We  again  return  to  more  important  cases.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Grands  Jours  had  been,  it 
was  supposed,  the  subjugation  and  punidbment  of 
the  powerful  house  of  CaniUac,  but  the  general 
disaoprobation  of  the  extreme  soTerity  exercised  on 
M.  de  la  Mothe  had,  as  Flechier  plainly  intimates, 
the  effect  of  taming  the  tribunal  into  more  leniency 
towards  others  of  me  family  who  deserved  it  less ; 
nor  was  Flechier  without  strong  suspicions  that 
personal  faror  had  some  share  in  saying  the  greater 
criminals.  After  a  considerable  delay,  two  others 
of  this  turbulent  race  were  proceeded  against. 

M.  de  Beaufort-CaniUac,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  those  who  attended  his  kinsman  the 
seneschal  to  congratulate  the  Grands  Jours,  but  he 
was  also  one  of  those  who  hastened  to  escape  per- 
sonally from  their  jurisdiction.  The  principal  of 
many  accusations  against  him  were,  as  usual,  ex- 
tortion and  oppression  of  his  people,  and  the  mur^ 
der  of  a  man  in  a  drunken  squabble  at  some  Tillage 
feast  or  market,  which  had  begun  with  raillery,  but 
Idndled  into  insult,  and  ended  in  blood.  He  was 
eondeomed  par  contumace-^to  lose  bis  head,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  35,000  livres,  which  was  more  than 
he  was  worth  in  the  world ;  but  the  court  was  di- 
Tided  eight  to  seven  as  to  the  demolition  of  his 
houses— a  majority  not  large  enough  to  carry  the 
measure.  As  this  last  clause  was  the  only  part  of 
(he  punishment  which  the  court  could  have  imme- 
dtttely  inflicted,  it  was  concluded  that  their  appe- 
tite for  j>unishment  was  diminished.  But  this  ap- 
peared still  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  the 
seneschal  himself— M.  de  Canillao  de  Pont  du 
CUatean — who,  after  some  slight  hesitation,  and 
probably  some  secret  negotiation,  determined  to 
stand  his  trial,  and,  surrendering  himself,  was  con- 
fined for  near  three  months  in  the  prison  of  his  own 
Srisdiction,  and  at  last  brought  to  personal  trial, 
e  had,  fortunately  (as  Flechier  insinuates)  for  his 
safety,  married  a  young  lady  allied  to  the  President 
Novioo.  He  also  contrived  to  keep  some  important 
witnesses  out  of  the  way,  and  to  corrupt  those  that 
^  appear ;  and,  in  short,  he  was  as  good  as  ac- 
quittea — ^that  is,  he  was  only  sentenced  **  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500  livres  and  be  discharged.  He  roarch^ 
proudly  out  of  prison,  excitbg  against  himself  and 
the  judges  the  bdignation  of  the  whole  province, 

*The  following  extract,  given  in  this  work  from  the 
'^CSutome  of  Beanif**  it  would  have  puzzled  Hailes  to 
answer:— '^Ctosnt  aogoos  de  tals  maisons  (deaerft)  se 
marideo  dabaat  que  connezer  lort  molhers  sob  tenffuU  de 
las  presentsjr  per  k  prumdre  noeyt  audit  SeiiKor  de 
Lobier  per  eo  far  4  son  plater,  o  autrement  Urn  valhar 
eeri  trihut.^^—Pon  de  B4am^  p.  172.  Le  premier  enfant 
qoi  naissait  de  oe«  serfs,  s'll  dtait  mile,  itait  franc  de 
omit,  **  per  so  qui  poeyre  star  engendrat  aeudit  Senhor.** 


who  belieyed  him  to  be  the  most  guilty  of  all  that 
were  prosecuted.  M.  Talon  had  proposed  banish- 
ment, a  heavy  fine,  and  forfeiture  of  his  office ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  when  he  had  his  connexion,  M. 
de  Novion,  for  presiding  judge,  and  M.  de  YaroaZy 
who  was  on  the  point  of  marryinff  his  sister-in-law, 
for  reporter,*  that  he  was  in  no  danger." 

This  record  does  not  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
abb^*s  extreme  indignation  against  tJiis  Canillao. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  irregularity  or  his 
crimes,  the  only  distinct  article  of  indictment  was 
that  his  father,  in  a  law-suit  between  two  of  his 
subjects,  had  been  induced  by  a  douceur  of  9,000 
livres  to  favor  one  df  the  parties,  and  had  by  a  kind 
of  testamentary  paper  enjoined  his  son  to  continue 
to  countenance  that  same  side,  and  that  he  had  dooe 
so  to  a  culpable  extent  of  yexation  and  afi^ont— • 
species  of  ofifence  which,  amidst  such  i^rocities  as 
the  Grands  Jours  were  usually  employea  on,  miffht 
almost  pass  for  filial  piety.  It  is  clear  that  either 
the  ffoneral  churges  against  M.  de  Canillac  yaguelT 
alluded  to  by  fiechier,  were  sreatly  exaggerated, 
or  the  Grands  Jours  were  gumy  of  shameful  pre- 
yarication — unless,  indeed,  3ie  conjectural  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct,  which  we  shall  offer  by  and 
by,  should  be  admitted  as  vaUd.f 

The  death  of  the  queen  mother  (30th  Jan.  1666) 
checked  the  gaieties  with  which  the  magistrates 
and  their  famihes  amused  themselves,  and  thus 
stimulated  their  impatience  to  finish  their  business 
and  get  back  to  Paris.  The  business,  indeed,  had 
now  become  little  more  than  nassing  routine  sen- 
tences par  amtumacey  which,  for  the  reasons  before 
given,  excited  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 

5ttblic,  or  even  in  the  court  itself,  which  used  to 
espatch  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  of  those  cap- 
ital condemnations  and  executions  in  a  day — a  ma»* 
sacre  in  effigy  that  reminds  oife  of  the  more  terrible 
but  hardly  (if  there  was  no  secret  reason  at  bottom) 

*  The  reporter  (rapporteur)  is  one  of  the  judses,  who 
is  specially  commissioned  to  examine  the  details  of  the 
case,  and  make  a  summary  report  of  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  court  at  large. 

t  Madame  de  Genlis  talks,  about  1770,  of  the  amiabil- 
ity and  agreeable  conversation  of  the  MarquU  de  Canil^ 
lac,  then  ninety-one.  and  one  of  the  oldest  generals  in  the 
service— perhaps  tne  erandson  of  "  Vhomme  cms  XIL 
ApUre$:^^tnd  we  find  Philip  de  Beaufort- CaniUae  de 
Montboissier  called  Le  Comte  de  Moniboiuier-'no 
doubt  a  descendant  of  our  Beaufort-Canillac— a  general 
officer  in  1748,  knight  of  the  St.  Esprit  in  1776.  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Juver^^ne  in  1784,  and  in  1789  deputy 
to  the  Etau-G^n^rauz  for  the  town  of  Clermont— where, 
it  seems,  the  influence  of  the  Canillacs  was  still  power- 
ful. He  was  alive  in  1792,  and  must  have  been  nearly 
as  old  as  the  century.  He  had  at  least  one  son,  a  colonel 
in  the  army ;  and  no  doubt  bis  mndson  is  the  Count  de 
Montboissier  Canillac,  whom  tne  Armorial  of  1846  (p. 
166)  describes  as  "  chef  actuel  de  cette  maisoo,  or-coto- 
ndy  Patrice  Romaine,  Prince  de  I'Eglise,  &c."  In  this 
heraldic  work,  which  is  obviously  oranti-Orleans  spirit, 
he  is  stated  to  have  "  served  in  Africa  in  1830^'— and  we 
infer  that  he  quitted  the  army  after  the  Grand$  Jourg  qf 
July.  The  B^man  rank  and  title,  whensoever  conferred, 
have,  we  suppose,  some  reference  to  the  two  popes  of  the 
CaniUac  family. 

This  gentleman's  grandmother,  of  course,  was  tbe 
Countess  de  Montboissier  recorded  as  presenting  at  court,   . 
in  May,  1772,  her  kinswoman,  the  CoutUcbs  de  CaniUae, 
who  became  afterwards  lady  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  i 
of  Bourbon,  mother  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  about  whic|i 
date  that  once  formidable  name  became,  by  an  accident, 
a  proverbial  pleasantry :— M.  D'Osmond,  a  very  absent 
forgetful  person,  was  mentioning  that  he  had  hsppeneQ 
to  meet  "  Monsieur— Monsieui^-dear  me,  I  forget  his 
name— Monsieur— O  yon  all  know  him— Monsieur— why, 
he — le  marif  vous  tavezt  de  Madame  de  CaniUae  !  **  Thar 
count  was  ever  afterwards  known  in  the  fuhionabW   ^ 
work!  only  as  Le  mari  de  Madame  de  CaniUae, 
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more  scsndalonB  dUi^nce  of  the  revolntioncrT' 
tribunal.* 

The  ooort  itself  seems  to  have  become  wearied, 
if  not  ashamed,  of  this  solemn  mockery,  and  some- 
what piqued  at  the  criticisms  which  had  been  made 
on  their  early  severity  and  their  subsequent  lenity  ; 
and  as  the  day  of  their  prorogation  approached,  they 
•—or,  at  least,  Novion  and  Talon,  the  mainsprings 
of  action — were,  as  Flechier  not  obscurely  intimates, 
resolved  to  vindicate  their  characters  and  signalize 
their  exit  by  some  act  of  striking  and  exemplary 
severity.  The  motive  was  low,  and  the  result  was, 
we  think,  more  liable  to  reproach  than  any  of  their 
previous  proceedings.  We  hope  our  reaiders  will 
not  be  displeased  to  see— even  though  it  may  run 
into  some  length,  and  though  it  relates  to  a  state 
of  things  gone  never  to  return  and  now  only  a  mat- 
ter of  literary  curiosity — the  whole  of  a  story,  a 
tree  story,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Waller  Scott 
woiild  be  as  romantic  as  Waverleyt  as  wild  as  Rob 
Roy,  and  as  terrible  as  the  Bride  of  Lammcrmuir — 
and  the  various  details  of  which  will  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  light  the  depravation  of  manners  and  the 
degradation  of  the  law  in  those  rude  districts  and 
ruder  times. 

Charles  Gaspard  Baron  d'Espinchal  f  was  a  man 
of  very  noble  family,  large  possessions,  and  ex- 
traordinary talents ;  his  personal  advantages  were 
equally  remarkable ;  a  hot  and  audacious  spirit  was 
in  society  veiled  under  such  gentle  and  sieductive 
manners,  that  he  was,  says  Flechier,  **  as  much  the 
favorite  of  all  the  women  as  the  terror  of  all  the 
naen ;"  and  of  his  success  with  the  ladies  the  abb^ 
g^ves  some  strange  explanations.  In  1644  he  mar- 
ried a  Mdlle.  de  Chateau-Morand— like  himself, 
high-bom,  rich,  and  handsome,  and  "  who  thought 
herself  happy  in  havipg  carried  off  from  her  fair 
rivals  le  phis  gallant  homme  de  la  province,^*  His 
marriage,  however,  did  not,  it  seems,  much  inter- 
rupt his  other  amours ;  though  he  treated  his  wife 
for  some  years  with  personal  kindness  and  consid- 
eration, which  she  repaid — in  spite  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent misconduct,  his  accusations  against  her 
character,  and  his  violence  on  her  person — with  un- 
alterable duty  and  affection — a  proof,  as  the  baron 
alleged,  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  offences 
against  her  of  which  he  was  accused.  This  excul- 
patory allegation  is  found  in  the  Aupendix  to  this 
work,  in  letters-patent  for  a  general  pardon  regis- 
tered in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1678,  which  re- 
cite the  meuKirial  on  which  he  grounded  his  claims 
to  pardon.  He  in  that  document  had  given,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  case  of  M.  de  la  Mothe,  a  co- 
pious though  apologetical  version  of  the  various 
transactions  alleged  against  him ;  and  this  version, 
far  from  impugning  Flcchier's  narrative,  confirms 
it— establishing  the  main  facts  beyond  all  question, 
and  leaving,  in  spite  of  M.  d'EspinchaVs  excuses, 
little  doubt  as  to  the  culpability  of  his  motives. 

Prior,  however,  to  his  marriage,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  criminal  affairs.    One 

*  There  most  be  some  exaggeration  of  these  daily 
numbers,  which  would  suppose  a  greater  sum  total  than 
M.  Gonod  afterwards  gives. 

t  The  familv  was. so  ancient  as  to  have,  we  believe,  no 
surname  but  toetr  title  of  EspinehaL  a  mountain  parish 
and  barony  in  the  wildest  part  of  Anvergne.  It  was 
ttcted,  we  observe,  in  a  debate  in  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  division  of  France  into  departments,  in  January, 
1790,  that  Efpenchal  (sic)  and  four  adjoining  parishes 
were  so  high  in  the  mountains,  as  to  be  even  then  in- 
acoeasible  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Mass'ac 
is  a  considerabk)  town  on  the  edge  of  the  highlands, , 
where  the  Barons  d'Elspinchal  hod  their  lowland  seat, 
^ — I  which  the  eldest  sou  look  the  title  of  marquis. 


of  the  more  remarkable  was,  that  in  1MB  he  InA 
killed  a  neighboring  gentleman,  M.  de  Baux,  in  a 
rencontre  on  the  high  road— ^*Espinebal  and  » 
friend  against  the  antagonist  and  five  servants ;  the 
real  cause,  a  personal  feud  abont  property — the 
pretence,  that  they  had  ridden  past  each  other  on 
the  high  road  without  the  courtesy  of  a  salutation ; 
upon  which,  each  turning  back  to  resent  the  incivil- 
ity, M.  de  Baux  was  killed  and  M.  d'Espinchal 
badly  wounded.  While  he  vras  under  prosecution 
for  this  affhir  before  the  parUament  of  Paris,  the 
marria^  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  occasion  for  an  am- 
nesty, m  which  d'Espinchal  was  included.  In  1645 
we  find  him  iustifying  himself  against  charjpes  of 
extortion  and  violence  on  his  tenants,  and  of  plun- 
dering the  clergy,  and  seizing  to  his  own  use  the 
tithes  of  certain  districts — all  capital  crimes  in  the 
legislation  of  those  days,  and  charged,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  M.  de  Senegas,  and  indeed  everybody ; 
hot  in  answer  to  which  M.  d'Espinchal  alleged — as 
M.  de  S^n^gas  and  M.  de  Caniuac  had  done — ^that 
he  had  onljr  called  in  old  debts,  vindicated  ancient 
territorial  rights,  and  executed  the  legal  powers  of 
his  hereditary  iurisdiction.  In  1650  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  another  neighbor  of  the  name 
of  d'Oreille  in  a  kind  of  pitched  battle.  His  own 
version  of  this  afiair  was,  that  being  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  (raised,  it  seems,  on  his 
own  estates,)  and  intending  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Omnt  d'Harcourt  in  Omennc*  he  set  out  from 
his  chateau  of  Massiac  with  one  officer  and  twenty- 
four  troopers  towards  the  general  rendezvous,  intend- 
ing to  quarter  that  night  in  the  village  of  Malom- 
pise---the  owner  of  which  protested  against  this 
mvasion,  and  called  out  his  peasantry  to  resist  it, 
placing  them  in  a  wood  in  front  of  the  town,  whence 
thejr  fired  on  d'Espinchal 's  party  as  they  were  on 
their  march ;  upon  which  aggression  he,  with  no 
object,  as  he  said,  but  to  seize  the  rioters  and  bring 
them  to  iustice,  charged  and  routed  the  adverse 
party,  and  with  his  own  hand,  as  it  seems,  shot 
their  leader ;  and  this,  he,  as  the  injured  party,  re- 
ported, he  says,  at  the  time  to  the  legal  authorities 
of  the  province ;  whose  acknowledgments,  how- 
ever, of  his  zeal  for  the  public  tranquillity  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  await  in  person,  but  hurried 
away  to  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  states  himself 
to  have  had  a  high  command ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  soldier. 

On  his  return  home,  however,  in  1652,  he  be- 
came the  chief  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  strange  in  all 
its  circunistances,  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
give  credit  to  Flechier's  relation,  if  it  were  not  in 
many  essential  points  confirmed  and  in  some  ex- 
ceeded by  d'Espinchal's  own  apology.  Though 
he  was  very  general  in  his  amours,  his  wife  either 
did  not  or  seemed  not  to  know  of  his  infidelity ; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  appears  to  have  had  a  proper 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  her.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  his  paramours,  a  lady  of  family, 
piqued  at  his  fondness  for  his  wife,  or  (like  a  female 
lago)  in  vengeance  for  some  personal  offence,  re- 
solved  to  excite  his  jealousy  against  her,  by  ac- 
quainting him— as  a  duty  of  friendship,  and  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  she  had  contrived  to 
pick  up — that  he  was  dishonored  by  a  page  who, 
in  his  lonjr  and  numerous  absences,  was  the  con- 
solation of  Madame  d'Espinchal.    With  this  poison 

♦This  is  probably  a  little  apologetical  fiction.  M. 
i'Harc  url  wtis  at  that  time  commawiln^  in  Quienne  fcfr 
the  court  against  the  Frondet  and  d'Espmcbai,  to  ^tc  a. 
better  color  to  his  case,  represents  that  he  was  on  his  waj 
to  join  tlie  king^s  parly,  ^ 
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mnkliog  in  bis  mind,  he  set  himself  to  ohserve  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  and  her  innocent  kindnesses 
for  the  page  confinned  his  suspicions  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  at  last  required  her  to  dismiss  the 
youth ;  but  as  he  would  ^ve  no  reason,  and  as  she 
had  (it  seemed)  no  suspicion  of  the  real  one,  she 
resisted.  This  completed  his  conviction  and  his 
fury.  He  entered  her  bed-room  one  morning  with 
a  loaded  pistol  and  a  cup  of  poison,  reproached  her 
with  her  crime,  and  offered  her  the  choice  of 
deaths.  After  a  long  expostulation  and  protesta- 
tions of  her  innocence,  she  was  at  last  forced  to 
take  the  poison,  and  he,  rushing  out  of  the  room, 
hastened  to  another  residence  to  execute  the  rest 
of  his  meditated  revenge.  The  first  effect  of  the 
poison  was  to  make  the  lad^  sick,  and  her  stomach 
rejected  a  great  portion  of  it.  The  family  doctor; 
residing  in  the  castle,  was  summoned,  and  his  rem- 
edies helping  nature,  her  life  was  preserved ;  but 
she  was  forced  by  a  long  series  of  barbarous 
usage  to  return  to  her  father^s  house,  and  subse- 
quently to  take  refuge  in  a  convent.  Afler  ad- 
ministering the  poison  to  his  wife,  d'Espinchal 
proceeded  to  his  chateau  of  Ternes,  where  he  seized 
the  page,  and  having  subjected  him  to  a  cruel  mu- 
tilation,* hung  him  up  to  the  ceiling — ^but  not  by 
the  neck — and  so  left  him  to  die  a  lingering  death ; 
faav'mg,  before  those  violences,  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  making  him  sign  letters,  dated  from  Italy 
two  or  three  years  forward,  to  be  subsequently 
produced,  if  necessary,  to  disprove  that  he  had 
been  murdered  at  that  time  or  place.  Such  is  the 
summary  of  Uie  story  as  told  by  Flechier,  who 
could  have  little  thought,  while  recording  these 
rumors  in  his  private  journal,  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  be  confirmed  to  a  great  degree  by  a  subse- 
quent avowal  of  the  culprit  himself.  In  the  recital 
of  the  letters  patent,  d^Espinchal  states  that  a  lady 
informed  him  of  his  wife's  incontinence  with  not 
one,  but  two  of  his  servants — one,  the  page.  La- 
garde  by  name,  the  other,  called  Bonnevie ; — that 
as  prudence  required,  he  secured  these  persons 
with  a  view  to  their  legal  examination,  and  set  a 
guard  over  them  in  his  chateau  of  Ternes,  whUe 
he  proceeded  to  question  his  wife,  who  was  at 
another  residence ; — that  in  his  absence  these  men 
made  a  forcible  escape,  in  resisting  which  the 
baron's  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  charge  of  them, 
wounded  the  page,  of  which  wound  he  languished, 
and  died  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  he  further 
admits  that  long  after,  and  when  he  was  unable  to 
collect  the  witnesses  of  the  original  transaction, 
(Bonnevie  having  fled  and  keeping  out  of  the  way,) 
he  was  charged  with  having  hung  the  page  ;  but 
he  protests  that  the  fact  reaUy  was  as  he  relates  it. 
As  to  his  wife,  he  admits  that  her  family  persuad- 
ed her  to  indict  him  for  poboning  her ;  but  says 
that  in  truth  she  was  far  gone  in  pregnancy  when 
the  story  about  the  servants  excited  the  fracas,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  a  premature  labor  were 
mistaken  for  poison.    He  does  not  deny  that  under 

*  Flechier  states  that  he  was  accused  of  a  similar  mu- 
tilation of  one  of  his  own  infiints,  whom  he  suspected  to 
be  the  child  of  the  page.  The  memorial  allows  that 
there  was  some  socn  operation  on  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  asserts  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  an 
accidental  hurt,  and  performed  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  mother  (then  at  her  father's)  under  the  advice  of 
three  physicians,  and  by  a  regulajr  surgeon,  who,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  wished  to  delay  the  operation,  but  "  that 
he  M'Espinchal)  answered  tl^t  he  preferred  the  adfice 
of  three  physicians  to  that  of  one  surgeon,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  obey  their  directions  ;"  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  child,  the  memorial  adds,  recovered.     , 


that  prosecution  he  tacitly  submitted  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  banishment 
for  ten  years,  to  a  separation  from  his  wife,  and  to 
the  repayment  of  her  dower — but  protests  that  he 
did  so  only  to  spare  himself  and  his  family  the 
shame  of  so  scandalous  a  trial.  ^  He  then  states  that 
his  innocence  is  proved  by  a  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  wife,  and  her  having  lived  with  him 
twenty-six  years  in  perfect  health  and  mutual  affec- 
tion ;  but,  he  adds,  that  it  being  a  rule  of  law  that 
pardon  can  only  be  granted  in  cases  where  the 
party  acknowledges  his  guilty  he  in  that  view  is 
wilhng  to  admit  Uiat  he  had  attempted  her  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  occurred  another 
highway  battle  between  him  and  the  Marquis  de 
S^ans— or,  as  he  represents  it,  a  sudden  quarrel 
between  their  attendants  as  the  masters  were 
peaceably  riding  together — in  which  d'Espinchal 
was  worsted,  two  of  his  followers  killed,  and  him 
self  disarmed,  but  dismissed  by  the  generosity  of 
M.  de  Saillans.  Though  d'Espinchal  admits  that 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  opposite  party,  he 
thinks  it  very  hard  that  he  should  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  this  afl!air,  as  he  had  not  begun  the  fray, 
and  had  missed  his  man. 

In  the  same  memorial  he  relates  a  charge,  which 
Flechier  does  not  notice,  of  violence,  in  1652,  to 
the  person  of  a  young  woman  whom  he  found  trcs- 
passmg  in  one  of  his  woods,  in  company  with  some 
men,  who  made  their  escape.  He  says  that  he 
confined  the  girl  in  his  house  till  she  confessed  the 
names  of  the  trespassers,  which  having  done  she 
was  nejct  day  dismissed ;  and  that  it  was  not  till 
five  years  after  that  she  and  her  father  made  com- 
plaint of  the  personal  injury — which,  it  is  observa- 
ble, he  neither  directly  aidmits  nor  denies. 

In  1662,  again,  having  assaulted  (he  says  very 
slightly)  the  son  of  the  innkeeper  of  his  own  town 
of  Massiao — ce  sedilieusc  fit  sonner  le  toxin,  and 
raised  the  country  against  him,  and  there  happen- 
ing to  be  a  kind  of  ft^temity  of  peasants  assembled, 
to  the  number  of  400,  to  celebrate  St.  John's  day, 
this  mob  attacked  his  house,  and  he,  with  his  son, 
(styled  the  Marquis  de  Massiac,)  twelve  years  old, 
had  but  barely  time  to  escape  their  fury,  and  then 
only  by  his  servants  killing  one  of  the  assailants,  to 
protect  his  retreat — an  act  which  the  local  magis- 
trate, he  complains,  pretended  that  he  had  commit^ 
ted  with  his  own  hand.  But  though  he  denies  this 
as  matter  of  fact,  yet,  for  the  technical  reason 
before  alleged,  he  admits  it  as  matter  of  laxjo;  and 
therefore  confesses  that  he  killed  the  man. 

Hitherto  the  anarchy  of  the  civil  wars  had  ena- 
bled d'Espinchal  to  evade,  by  occasional  flight, 
chicane,  and  terror,  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  but 
Louis  XIV.  having  now  taken  the  government  into 
his  own  vigorous  hands,  and  the  local  magistracy 
having  resolved  to  bring  this  manifold  offender  at 
last  to  justice  and  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
for  this  last  murder,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Auvergne  and  conceal  himself  in  Paris.  The  trial, 
however,  proceeded  in  his  absence,  and,  on  the 
28th  August,  1662,  he  and  his  son  the  marquis 
were  condemned,  par  coniumace,  to  death,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  efligy.  His  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  houses,  and  particularly  his  chateau  in 
Massiac,  levelled  with  the  ground.  **  It  was  in 
vain,"  says  the  editor,  "  that  his  virtuous  wife  and 
his  beautiful  cousins,  the  Ducl^sses  of  Etampes 
and  Valancey,  and  his  numerous  relations,  sohcitcd 
his  pardon."  The  great  Cond^  himself,  who  hon- 
ored him  with  a  peculiar  regard,  could  obtain  no 
remission.    Amidst  all  these  diflkulties  he  exhib- 
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ited,  even  while  lurking  in  Pans,  his  characteris- 
tic audacity  and  art.  There  was  still  living  in  the 
capital  Charles  Duke  of  Guise,  once  so  formidfhle 
as  the  head  of  the  Uguef  and  sdll  important  by  his 
rank  and  power  and  the  great  party  attached  to  his 
name.  D'Espinchal  hired  a  house  with  a  back 
opening  into  the  Hotel  de  Gvise,  where,  if  molest- 
ed in  his  own  residence  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law,  he  might  find  a  ready  asylum.  But  he  had 
also  bolder  resources  against  his  adverssiries.  Be- 
fore his  retreat  from  Auvergne  he  had  committed 
Tiolenoes  (their  nature  not  detailed)  upon  a  young 
gentleman  whom  he  suspected  (justly  enough,  it 
seems)  of  rivalling  him  in  the  good  graces  of  one 
of  his  mistresses.  This  gentleman,  unable  to 
obtain  redress  in  the  country,  followed  him  to 
Paris,*  and  there  obtained  access  to  the  king  to 
implore  justice  on  d'Espinchal.  The  king,  very 
ready  to  listen  to  all  such  complaints,  assured  the 
plaintiff  of  protection  and  redress..  But  as  he  was 
leaving  the. Louvre,  well  satisfied  with  his  success, 
he  was  arrested  by  some  police  officers  and  forced 
into  a  post-chaise,  which  drove  off  with  great 
speed.  The  poor  man,  knowing  neither  why  he 
was  arrested  nor  whither  he  was  going,  made  a 
great  outcry,  and  called  so  loudly  for  assistance  that, 
as  they  were  passing  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris 
into  the  country,  the  guard  stopped  the  chaise  to 
see  what  the  matter  was: — being  informed  that 
the  prisoner  was  a  notorious  offender  arrested 
by  order  of  the  king,  they  were  satisfied,  and  the 
chaise  allowed  to  proceed;  but  some  suspicion 
arising  in  the  mmd  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  he 
pnnnied  and  overtook  it,  upon  which  the  pretended 
policemen  took  flight,  and  the  poor  prisoner  was 
delivered,  having  recognized  at  the  last  interrup- 
tion in  the  commander  of  his  escort  one  of  d'Es- 
pinchaFs  followers.  This  affair  excited  strongly 
the  king's  indignation,  and  was  one  of  the  SrsX 
causes  of  the  resolution  to  send  the  Grands  J<mrs 
into  Auvergne. 

About  this  tune,  too,  (1664,)  the  Duke  of  Guise 
died,  and  his  house  afibrding  no  longer  an  asylam, 
d^Espinchal  found  himself  obliged  to  provide  for 
his  safety  either  by  hiding  himself  in  the  recesses 
of  his  mountains  or  by  expatriation.  He  began 
with  the  former  expedient;  but  his  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  a  temerity  of  which  no  explana- 
tion is  given,  and  which  indeed  seems  inexplicable. 
He  came  publicly  into  Auvergne,  and  rode  boldly 
and  openly  into  the  town  of  Riom,  where  sentence 
of  death,  so  lately  pronounced,  was  hanging  over 
his  head,  with  warrants  out  for  his  apprehension, 
and  every  hand  ready  to  help  to  seize  him.  He 
waited  on  the  Ueuienant  criminei,  the  first  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  province,  and  on  each  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  seriatim,  and,  producing  to 
them  a  tin  box  such  as  letters-patent  are  enclosed 
in,  announced  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
grant  him  a  general  pardon  under  the  great  seal, 
which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  would  present  in 
person  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  next  day,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  verified  and  registered.  After 
this  circle  of  visits  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
home.  Next  day  he  so  far  kept  his  word  that  he 
sent  the  tin  box  to  the  assembled  court ;  but,  on 
opening  it,  it  was  found  empty !  The*  design  of 
this  &rce  is,  as  we  have  said,  unexplained.  Some 
thought  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  wager, 
• 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  in  person  or  by  his 
brother. 


which  he  thus  won ; .  others  believed  that  he  had  iw 
obiect  but  to  insult,  ridicule,  and  defy  his  judges.  ^ 

But  the  Grands  Jours  were  announced.  D'Es* 
pinchal  buried  himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
woods  and  mountains ;  and  all  the  authorities  oi 
Auvergne  were  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  so  cele* 
brited  a  criminal.  In  vain  :  he  eiuded  and  defeated 
them — harassed  them  by  false  intelligence,  long^ 
useless  marches,  and  every  species  of  evasion  and 
mystification.  He  would  give  information  that  he 
was  to  be  found  on  a  certain  day  in  some  distant 
and  difficult  locality,  which,  being  caiefally  sur- 
rounded by  the  armed  force,  was  found  as  empty 
as  the  patent-box.  When  on  one  occasion  he 
perceived  that  the  toils  were  drawing  close  around 
him,  he  spread  a  rumor  that  he  haa  been  seen  in 
Guienne,  and  was  only  plaguing  the  Grands  Jours 
by  false  reports  of  his  presence  in  Auvergne.  In 
another  strait  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  of 
France,  which  was  read  to  the  king  in  council, 
*'  imploring  his  majesty's  pity  and  pardon  for  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  whom  the  officers  of  justice 
had  arrested  at  Bordeaux,  and  were  dragging  to 
Auvergne,  with  circumstances  of  great  hardship 
and  cruelty."  On  this  evidence,  of  course,  all  pur- 
suit in  Auvergne  ceased,  and  d'Espinchal  was 
from  day  to  day  anxiously  expected  at  Clermont  in 
custody  of  the  police  of  Bordeaux  I 

But  while  he  was  thus  eluding  and  laughing  at 
the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  Grands  Jours ^  he  be- 
came the,  for  once  involuntary,  cause  of  as  lament- 
able a  legal  tragedy  as  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

In  one  of  those  skirmishes  by  which  neighbors  in 
those  days  settled  what  in  ours  wonid  be  debated 
by  law,  a  M.  d'Ardna*  killed  a  M.  Dufour.  The 
case  was  less  culpable  than  usual ;  it  was  an  open 
fight — rather  provoked  by  Dufbor,  who  had  col- 
lected and  led  on  a  large  body  of  supporters  against 
Ardna  and  four  friends.  Of  these,  two  were 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Combalibceuf,  who,  though 
Ardna  had  actually  killed  the  man,  felt  themselves 
in  danger  of  the  Grands  Jours  as  accessories,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains  with  him — where,  like  d'Es- 
pinchal,  they  contrived  to  elude  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. At  this  time  the  judges  of  the  Grands  Jours 
grew  exceedingly  piqued  at  not  being  able  to  seize 
d'Espinchal,  whose  Insolence  offended  them  as 
much  as  his  crimes,  and  it  was  proposed  amongst 
them  to  endeavor  to  get  him  into  their  hands  by 
engaging,  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  some  of  his  ac- 
complices to  betray  him.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
an  overture  was  made  to  the  father  of  the  young 
Combaliboeufs  to  obtain  the  safety  of  his  sons  on 
condition  of  the  capture  of  d'Espinchal  or  Ar^na — 
these  youths  being  considered  the  fittest  objects  of 
meroy,  because  they  had  not  personally  committed 
any  crime,  and  were  merely,  and  'perhaps  acci- 
dentally, accessories  to  that  of  Ar^na.  A'  promise 
to  this  efl^t  was  accordingly  made,  both  personally 
and  in  writing,  by  the  President  Novion.  Old 
Combaliboeuf  knew  that  his  sons  were  too  much 
men  of  honor  to  listen  to  any  such  proposal — he 
therefore  kept  it  a  profound  secret  from  them,  in- 
tending to  employ  them  innocently  and  unknow- 
ingly in  his  design.    For  this  purpose,  confiding 

♦We  have  discovered  no  other  trace  of  this  seemingly 
Italian  name  amongst  the  highland  gentry  of  Auvergne ; 
bat  we  find  that  there  is  in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
chiteau  of  d'Espinchal,  a  small  manor  called  Avena  or 
Aoona.  Qur  readers  will  have  observed  that  all  these 
gentry,  small  as  well  as  great,  are  called  by  their  estates. 
Even  so  Balmawhapple  and  TSdly-  Veolan  were  held  as 
]  legitimate  titles  as  Montrose  and  ArgyUf^  T 
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ia  the  written  protection  of  the  president,  he  sent 
to  one  of  his  sons  to  return  secretly  home.  The 
son  obeyed ;  his  return  was  by  some  means  dis- 
covered ;  the  local  officers,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
secret  treaty,  were  proud  to  make  a  capture  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  gaol  of 
Clermont,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  fatfier 
and  the  production  of  the  president's  letter,  which 
the  locah  magistrate  affectea  to  consider  as  a  forgery. 
The  father,  having  thus  unfortunately  betrayed  one 
son  into  the  lion's  den,  became  still  more  alarmed 
and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  both,  and  wrote  to  the 
other  to  acquaint  him  with  his  brother's  danger, 
and  to  implore  him  in  the  most  urgent  and  pathetic 
terms  to  quit  the  country  altogether,  and  avert  the 
present  danger  in  the  hope  of  pardon  in  more  favor- 
able times ;  he  further  urged  him  to  impress  the 
same  advice  on  his  friend  Ar^na,  and  he  appointed 
a  place  where  he  might  bid  them  farewell  before 
their  exile.  The  desjgn  was  well  conceived,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  two  friends  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous,  where  an  ambuscade  of  officers  had 
been  stationed:  but  the  unhappy  father's  device 
was  again  destined  to  recoil  on  himself— only 
Combaliboeuf  was  taken.  Ar^na,  more  wary  and 
more  active,  saw  symptoms  of  danger,  and  made 
his  escape — while  his  unfortunate  friend  was  sent 
to  join  his  brother  in  the  prison  of  Clermont.  The 
two  youths  were  hastily  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned. The  president  declared  himself  released 
from  his  promise  of  pardon  by  the  escape  of  Ar^na 
— the  youths  died  on  the  scaffi)ld— and  the  un- 
fortunate father  saw  his  children  perish  through  the 
very  efforts  he  had  made  to  save  them.  This  was 
the  last  blood  shed  by  the  Grands  Jours;  and  a 
more  cruel  and  unscrupulous  instance  of  bad  faith 
and  blind  severity,  on  the  part  of  the  president  at 
least,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Even  Flcchier, 
with  all  his  dbbi-like  and  obsequious  complaisance, 
is  forced  to  hint  that  M.  de  Novion's  proceedings 
in  this  deplorable  case  were  severely  criticised. 

There  ends  Flechier's  account  of  Gaspard  Baron 
d'Espinchal — but  our  readers  will  be  curious  to 
hear  the  conclusion  of  so  strange  a  history.  The 
fate  of  the  Combaliboeufs  convinced  him  that  it  was 
high  time  to  escape  from  Auvergne,  and  indeed 
from  France ;  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  by 
extraordinary  address  and  courage,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bavaria.  With  so  copious  an  account  of 
his  crimes,  it  is  odd  that  we  should  have  so  little 
of  his  early  military  career ;  but  it  appears,  inci- 
dentally, that  he  had  risen,  before  his  condemnation 
at  Riom,  to  considerable  reputation,  and  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  As  to  the  sequel,  we  are 
told  that,  on  his  reaching  Bavaria,  the  Elector 
Ferdinand,  being  then  at  war  with  France,  was 
delighted  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  soldier  of  such 
eminence,  and  immediately  appointed  him  oolonel- 
general  and  captain  of  his  guards.  In  a  short 
time  he  became  generalissimo  of  the  Bavarian 
forces,  and  had  what  the  editor  calls  the  ^^funeste 
honneur  "  of  defeating  his  countrymen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lech.  At  the  peace  of  1679  his  interm^i- 
ation  contributed  to  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Louis  XI V.,  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Bavaria.  This  event  procured  him 
his  pardon — ^his  reinstatement  in  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general— the  restoration  of  his  confiscated 
poperty,  and  the  erection  of  his  estate  of  Massiac 
into  a  comti.  The  king,  moreover,  gave  him, 
^ith  his  own  hands,  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds, 
which  the  family  still  possess. 


«  Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato ; 
Die  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit — hicdiadema." 

It  was  to  give  full  effect  to  the  letters  of  pardon, 
that  d'Espinchal  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  that  strange  and  copious  confession  of 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  his  former  life  which  we 
have  abridged. 

Advanced  in  fortune  and  titles — happy,  the 
editor  tells  us,  in  his  excellent  wife,  with  a  numer- 
ous family,  who  made  distinguished  alliances,  the 
savage  outlaw  and  rebel  became  a  venerable  coun- 
try gentleman,  built  a  new  residence  at  Massiac, 
(the  old  chateau  having  been  demolished  by  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  1G62,)  and  died  in  1686,  full  of 
years  and  honors ;  "  having  atoned  for  his  former 
conduct  by  an  exemplary  old  age  and  pious  death, 
and  recommending  to  his  children  with  his  latest 
breath  their  duties  to  God,  the  king,  and  their 
country."— p.  421. 

His  eldest  son  Francis  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Montmorin,  and  rose  to  high  rank  and  reputation  in 
the  army ;  he  was  the  nephew  of  Marshal  Yillars, 
and  comnumded  the  advanced  guard  at  the  celebra- 
ted battle  of  Denain,  1712.  All  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Gaspard  attained  the  rank  of  general 
officers,  and  the  family  is  now  represented  by 
Henry  Louis,  Marquis — and  Hippolyte,  Count — 
d'Espinchal  —  both  colonels  in  the  French  army ; 
the  latter  of  whom  communicated  to  the  editor  the 
copy  of  the  apologetical  memorial  that  dovetails  in 
so  curiously  with  the  narrative  of  Flechier,  and 
gives  to  the  abb6*s  work  a  character  of  accuracy 
as  well  as  authenticity,  which,  we  confess,  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  had  in  our  eyes. 

The  execution  of  those  unfortunate,  young  men 
the  Combaliboeufs — ^proxies  as  it  were  for  d'Es- 
pinchal and  Ar^na — was  the  last  serious  business 
of  the  judges,  who  concluded  their  sittings  and  set 
out  for  Paris  on  the  5th  of  February,  1666. 
Flechier's  account  is  so  vague  and  rambling,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  days  of  the  four 
months  were  actually  employed  in  business,  but  it 
seems  certainly  not  one  hundred.  We  are  told 
that  12,000  aflairs  of  all  sorts  were  brought  before 
them,  which  would  be,  on  the  least  possible  aver- 
age, 120  a  day ;  but  a  majority  of  these  matters 
must  have  been  referred  to  the  inferior  jurisdictions. 
We  dare  say  that  Flechier  notes  most  of  the  cases 
that  were  of  any  gravity,  and  all  those  in  which 
capital  sentences  were  actually  executed,  which 
seem  to  have  been  but  four  in  number ;  and  M. 
Gonod  has  found  a  list  of  the  sentences  par  contU' 
mace  offers  the  following  result :  — 

Condemned  to  be  hanged,         .  273 
**          to  banishment,       .  96 

**  to  be  beheaded,  44 

«  to  be  broken  alive, .  32 

'<  to  the  galleys,        .  28 

'*  to  whipping,  .  3—476 

There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the  miscella 
neous  expenses  of  the  Ctrands  Jours,  from  which 
we  extract  a  few  items  : — 
**  To  M.  Cisternes  de  Vinzelles  for  his  time 
and  trouble  and  assistants  in  demolish-     ^* 
ing  the  Chateaux  du  Palais,     .        .   3285 
Cost,  wa{[es,  and  time  of  tho8«  employed 
in   the    demolition    of  the    tower   of 
Montel,  belonging  to  the  Sieur  d'Es- 
pinchal, ...*..     467 
To  M.  Paul  Chabre,  Lieut.   Crim.   de 
Biom,  for  the  demolition  of  the  towen  r\\{> 
Digitized  t  X*-^ 
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and  castles  of  St.  Urcise  and  Charopeiz, 
and  the  establishment  of  guards  and 
garrisons  in  each  of  the  chateaux  of  the 
convict  d'Espinchal,  .  .  .  6000 
For  the  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  the 
Viscount  de  la  Mothe  and  the  two 
brothers  Combalibceufsi  ...  68 
To  the  painter  for  eflSgies  of  the  Contu- 

maces, 30" 

—p.  444. 

The  painter  so  liberally  employed  seems  to  have 

been  most  scantily  paid,  and  one  is  not  surprised 

that  M.  de  Pomonars  should  have  been  displeased 

with  an  artist  of  that  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  Flechier  takes 
little  notice  of  any  plebeian  offences,  and  though  the 
great  boast  of  the  Grands  Jours  was  that  they  had 
punished  and  suppressed  the  crimes  of  the  nobles, 
the  noble  condemnations  were,  as  evinced  by  their 
peculiar  punishment  of  beheading,  in  the  not  very 
heinous  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  the  whole  con- 
victions. It  would  seem,  moreover,  from  M.  Gonod's 
researches  that  not  one  of  these  contumacious  con- 
victs was  ultimately  executed. 

**  As  soon  as  the  court  was  dissolved,  the  most 
guilty  of  the  gentry  who  had  escaped  punishment 
by  flight,  and  who  had  been  condemned  par  contu- 
mace,  returned  quietly  into  their  chateaux.  Some 
were  still  powerful  enough  to  obtain  reversals  and 
restitutions.'* — p.  444. 

And  Flechier  hints  that  the  refugees  were  only 
waitinff  the  departure  of  the  judges  to  celebrate  by 
general  and  almost  public  festivities  the  departure 
of  these  formidable  invaders. 

The  king,  who  had  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of 
the  Great  Days — that  is,  of  his  own  justice — with 
the  legends 

Salus  Provinciarum 
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made  at  least  a  show  of  following  up  that  measure ; 
three  of  the  most  severe  judges  of  the  Grands  Jours 
were  sent  down  apparently  to  look  after  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sentences ;  but  without,  it  seems,  at 
all  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  Contumaces,  or 
even,  says  M.  Gonod,  giving  them  the  lesson  of 
caution  for  the  future.  This  last  rather  hazardous 
assertion  seems  to  be  founded  on,  at  least  it  is  solely 
supported  by,  a  fragment  of  a  deposition  in  which 
some  peasant  complains  that  a  M.  de  Mazeroles — 
'*  would  not  deliver  up  a  certain  note  of  hand  which 
had  been  paid,  and  two  hundred  quintals  of  lime 
which  he  had  promised ;  and  that  when  deponent 
demanded  their  restitution,  the  said  sieur  and  his 
wife  told  deponent  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  answer  any  complaint  he 
should  niake." — p.  445. 

A  more  ridiculous  attempt  to  prove  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  crime  which  the  Grands  Jours 
were  intended  to  suppress,  it  is  hard  to  imagine ; 
but,  in  truth,  M.  Gonod  seems  not  to  have  had,  any 
more  than  Flechier,  a  clear  idea  of  the  policy  which 
may  have  guided  Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers  in 
this  matter.  Flechier  in  many  places,  and  finally 
in  a  recapitulation  which  he  prudently  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  third  and  anonymous  person,  exposes  a 
great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  tribunal  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  presi- 
dent, against  whom  he  very  broadly  imputes  favor- 
itism and  even  corruption.  There  may  have  been 
some  grounds  for  this  censure,  but  wo  suspect  that 
much  of  what  is  apparently  liable  to  criticism  was 


in  truth  the  result,  not  of  the  weakness  or  culpabil- 
ity of  the  judges,  but  of  the  original  design  and 
object  of  the  government. 

Out  of  such  a  hideous  catalogue  of  crimes,  and 
such  a  multitude  of  criminals,  it  is  observable  that 
foar  only  suffered  capitally — that,  of  those  four,  one, 
the  poor  priest,  turned  out  to  have  been  altogether 
innocent,  and  the  other  three  were  executed  for 
offences  venial,  according  to  Flechier's  report,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  others,  who  were  either 
acquitted,  or  permitted  to  escape  by  illusory  sen- 
tences par  contumacy  If  we  had  a  full  note  of  all 
the  cases,  we  should  probably  find  either  that  the 
three  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  suffered  were  the 
only  ones  in  custody  against  whom  there  was  suf- 
ficient evidence,  or  that  there  was  some  motive 
beyond  those  stated  by  Flechier  for  the  peculiar 
and,  as  the  story  is  told,  unaccountable  severity 
towards  them — though  the  enmity  so  strongly  insin- 
uated by  Flechier  as  arising  out  of  the  civil  wars 
may  perhaps  have  turned  the  scale,  and  determined 
the  choice  of  one  victim  rather  than  another.  And 
with  respect  to  the  small  number  of  those  personally 
arrested,  and  to  the  great  numbers  who  were 
allowed,  whether  by  negligence  or  design,  to  make 
a  temporary  escape,  and  were  aflerwards,  as  it 
seems,  so  universally  pardoned,  we  believe  the  true 
explanation  to  be,  that  the  crimes  which  it  was 
desired  to  repress — the  feuds  so  prolific  in  murder, 
and  the  abuses  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  and  terri- 
torial rights  so  pregnant  with  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion— were  diseases  of  tlie  system ; — that,  although 
no  doubt  the  temper  and  character  of  individual 
lords  led  them  to  great  and  sometimes  terrible 
excesses  of  abuse,  yet  the  disorder  was  general, 
and  attributable  in  its  origin  to  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  condition  of  society.  It  would  have  been 
unjust,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  treat  the  universal 
abuse,  or  rather  misfortune,  as  a  series  of  separate 
offences,  and  to  have  sent  the  v?hole  province  to 
gaol  and  to  the  scaffold.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
wise  as  well  as  merciful  object  of  the  government 
was  to  reform,  rather  than  to  punish  ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple once  adopted,  most  of  the  circumstances  that 
strike  us  as  extraordinary  in  the  composition  and 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  the  Grands  Jours  seem 
capable  of  reasonable  explanation.  If  the  crown 
prosecutor  was  a  man  of  severe  character  and  rigor- 
ous zeal,  well  calculated  both  to  punish  and  intimi- 
date ;  on  the  other  hand,  several  members  of  the 
court  were  known  to  be  of  indulgent  tempers ;  and 
many  had  connections  in  the  province ;  so  that,  if 
it  had  reason  to  fear  the  severity  of  the  former,  it 
would  naturally  expect  some  moderation,  if  not 
favor,  from  the  latter.  The  ladies,  loo,  were  per- 
haps allowed  to  accompany  the  judges,  and  plays 
and  balls  were  encouraged,  to  soflen  the  rigorous 
aspect  of  the  legal  proceedings.  So,  probably, 
were  some  occasions  of  indulgence  taken  during  the 
proceedings — such  as  the  accouchement  of  Madame 
de  Ribeyre.  The  delays  of  the  court,  and  the  days 
and  weeks  which  Flechier  thought  idly  wasted, 
were,  we  suspect,  intended  and  calculated  to  give 
the  district  more  permanent  ideas  of  justice,  and  a 
more  lasting  impression  of  the  power  of  the  law. 
The  great  numbers  of  the  accused  who  evaded 
actual  trial  did  not  escape  altogether  unpunished ; 
they  were  subjected  to  the  shame,  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  a  fiight,  and  to  a  long  interval  of 
intense  personal  alarm.  The  examples  made--oiie 
at  the  outset  and  two  at  the  conclusion — were  teni 
ble  enough  to  create  an  extensive  and  durable  effed 
but  so  few  in  number  as  to  limit  within  a  naixon 
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circle  the  pain  to  families  and  the  general  unpopa- 
larity  which  even  the  most  neoessarv  ponishments 
must  produce.  The  numerous  condemnations  par 
contumace  were  not,  as  Flechier  represents  them, 
a  mockery  of  punishment  to  those  whom  the  hw 
could  not  reach,  but  an  awful  admonition  to  those 
whom  the  government  did  not  choose  to  punish  more 
severely ;  and  these  condemnations  were  stretched, 
we  have  no  doubt,  as  far  as  M.  Talon  could  carry 
them,  because  he  saw  in  them  the  most  powerful 
security  for  the  future  good  behavior  of  this  turbu- 
lent ffentry.  With  the  clue  which  this  hypothesis 
affords,  we  can  understand,  if  not  all  the  details,  at 
least  the  general  proceedings  of  the  Grands  Jours, 
And  the  policy,  if  our  conjecture  be  admitted, 
appears  to  have  been  as  successful  in  its  conse- 
quences as  judicious  in  conception.  Those  wild 
districts  seem  to  have  been  restored  to  tranquillity 
and  order.  Respect  for  the  laws  and  the  royal 
authority  were  established.  We  read  of  no  more 
Grands  Jours  d'Auvergne  ;*  and  the  Canillacs,  the 
Beaunes,  the  Apchons,  the  Espinchals,  and  their 
posterity — restored  to  their  properties,  natural  rank, 
and  influence  in  the  country,  but  stripped  of  their 
powers  of  vexation  and  oppression — became  re- 
spectable country  gentlemen  or  distinguished  ser- 
vants of  the  state  :  and  although  the  Auvergnats 
have  even  to  tliis  day  something  of  their  distinctive 
highland  character,!  we  believe  that,  for  the  century 
that  preceded  the  revolution,  Auvergne — still  cele- 
brated for  its  romantic  scenery  and  traditions — had 
as  little  of  that  terrible  romance  of  real  life  which 
we  see  depicted  in  the  Grands  Jours  as  any  other 
of  the  provinces  of  France. 


Mr.  Cobden. — The  following  address  from  Mr. 
Cobden  to  the  electors  of  Stockport  has  just  been 
issued : — "  Gentlemen — Should  a  dissolution  occur 
before  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in 
person,  I  beg  to  be  aUowed  to  take  this  mode  of 
again  soliciting  the  honor  of  being  one  of  your 
representatives  in  parliament.  I  deeply  regret  that 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  at  a  time  of  great  manufacturing  depres- 
sion. It  is  no  consolation  to  generous  minds  to 
know  that  their  sufferings  are  shared  by  others ;  but, 
unhappily,  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  is  mourning 
over  deficient  harvests,  amidst  privations  which  for 
severity  and  extent  have  no  parallel  in  the  present 
century.  It  Lb  possible  that  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  rejoiced  in  the  brighter  prospects  afforded  by 
our  recent  commercial  reforms,  the  existing  distress 
may  have  brought  feelings  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment. Free  trade  cannot  avert  a  sudden  and  calam- 
itous visitation  of  Providence ;  it  can  only  allevi- 
ate its  pressure.  But  the  present  crisis  has  at  least 
this  consolation,  that  it  has  brought  from  all  quar- 
ters proofs  of  the  soundness  and  beneficence  of  our 
principles ;  for  we  have  seen  the  g^overnments  of 
the  continent  with  hardly  an  exception  abolish  their 
multiform  regulations  of  the  corn  trade  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  if  their  interference  be  ever  efficacious, 
it  wa«  the  most  needed  ;  and  we  see  them  now  re- 
lying upon  the  energies  of  emancipated  commerce 
uooe  for  saving  their  people  from  the  horrors  of 

♦There  were  Orandt  Jours  in  1668  for  the  Limousin 
and  I«aagaedoc,  bat  we  have  no  account  of  them ;  and 
they  are  the  last  we  read  of— probably  the  last  ever  held. 

t  Lamartine  {Hist,  de*  GirottdinM,  viii.  185)  says,  in 
his  usual  boureohJU  style,  that  "  leurs  Ames  so7it  rudcs  et 
eakinics  oommc  Je  sol^"  which  seems  to  us  very  like— 
what  M.  Lamartine  too  often  mistakes  fcr  fine  writing 


famine.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  enter  upon  the  new  commercial  era  under  un- 
fortunate circumstances.  I  do  not  allude  merely 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  food,  which  in  all  human 
probability  will  be  of  short  duration,  but  also  to  the 
possibility  of  a  sudden  reaction  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, which  may  protract  for  a  time  the  transi- 
tion from  the  restrictive  system  to  the  more  equable 
state  of  freedom.  The  exorbitant  prices  will 
cause,  as  in  former  times  in  England,  a  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  com.  At  the  same  time  the 
agriculture  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  under 
the  stimulus  of  famine  prices,  and  should  we  be 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  good  harvests,  we  may 
anticipate  a  glut  of  com,  not  as  the  result  of  free 
trade,  but  of  tlie  present  scarcity.  A  similar  pro- 
cess, to  be  followed  possibly  with  like  results, 
is  going  on  with  another  important  interest.  The 
present  enormous  cost  of  freights,  by  which  not  a 
few  of  the  ship-owners  of  the  Mediterranean  will 
clear  the  value  of  their  vessels  in  this  year,  is 
everywhere  causing  large  investments  of  capital  in 
ship-building.  Judging  from  former  experience,  it 
is  not  therefore  improbable  that  these  two  interests 
which  have  been  the  least  favorable  to  free  trade 
may  be  ere  long  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  reaction  from  their  present  excitement.  If 
there  be  any  force  in  these  views,  they  furnish  the 
strongest  motives  to  the  friends  of  free  trade  for 
sending  to  the  next  parliament,  during  the  existence 
of  which  the  process  I  have  descriWl  will  in  all 
probability  be  passed  through,  representatives  of 
tried  convictions,  who  will  guard  with  firmness  the 
great  measures  of  last  year  from  the  dangers  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed  in  their  transition  state. 
Should  you  honor  me  with  your  confidence,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  found  with  renewed  health  at  my  poet, 
prepared  to  show  that  the  present  state  of  trade  is 
no  fair  experiment  of  our  principles,  and  that  the 
consequent  reaction  will  be  only  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  operation  of  free  trade,  which,  when 
fairly  tested  by  time,  will,  I  fervently  believe,  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
community ;  and  I  shall  return  to  England  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion,  by  the  sympathy  expressed 
for  our  principles  by  the  best  ana  wisest  men  in 
other  countries,  that  if  we  continue  with  firmness  to 
offer  to  the  world  a  good  example,  it  will  be  event- 
ually followed  by  all  other  civilized  nations.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  at  this  distance  I  do  not  attempt  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  other  matters,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  insensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
questions,  which  must,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment*, engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  fore- 
most amongst  which  is  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  will 
only  add,  Uiat  in  every  question  brought  before 
parliament,  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  ray  humble 
ability,  act  upon  the  principle  of  doing  equal  jus- 
tice to  my  fellow-countrymen  in  every  part  of  the 
united  kingdom.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude, your  faithful  servant,  Richabd  Cobden. 
"  Venice,  15th  June,  1847." 


Father  Mathew  has  just  arrived  in  London,  to 
give  evidence,  it  is  supposed,  before  the  colonization 
committee  of  the  peers.  As  he  embarked  to  croes 
from  Kingstown  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gray,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Dublin  Steam-packet  Company,  pre- 
sented to  him  an  order  from  the  directors,  conferring 
a  free  passage  in  the  company's  vessels  at  all  times, , 
as  a  mark  of  admiration  for  Mr.  Mathew's  services 
in  the  promotion  of  temperance. — Spectator.       ^ 
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From  BUckwood'f  Magazine. 
A  TALE   OF   THE  MASORCHA  CLUB  AT   BUENOS 
AYRES. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Tom  Thorne  was  a  bachelor,  who  liyed  in  one 
of  the  best  houses,  had  the  best  horses,  and  gate 
the  best  dinners  and  suppers,  of  any  merchant  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  head  of  the  "Aouse,*'  or  firm, 
he  was  his  own  master ;  and  this  privilege  he  used 
to  the  utmost.  Wherever  a  ball  was  to  be  held 
in  that  dancing  city,  there  be  sure  you  find  Tom ; 
and  few  dinner  parties,  pic-nics,  or  country  excur- 
sions, were  complete  without  him.  Little  mat- 
tered it  to  him,  whether  he  were  invited  or  not 
— be  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him  ; 
and  his  jovial  good-humor,  his  hearty  laugh  and 
frank  address,  won  him  the  good  graces  of  any 
party  upon  which  the  whim  of  the  moment  induced 
him  to  intrude.  Tom  was  a  restless,  rattling  blade, 
and  delighted  in  excitement  of  ever^  kind.  He 
could  no  more  have  sat  still  on  a  chair  for  half  an 
hour  than  he  could  have  passed  over  an  entire  day 
without  drinking  champagne,  where  it  was  to  be 
had,  or  brandy  and  water  where  it  was  not. 

Courteous  and  gallant  to  the  ladies,  he  was 
noisy  and  jovial  with  the  men ;  and  although  he 
was  well  known  to  boast  of  his  liberty  as  a  bache- 
lor, yet  this  probably  only  made  him  more  of  a 
favorite  with  the  fair.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  flirting  and  coquetting  with  one  who  openly 
defied  their  attractions.  The  shy  and  timid  could 
be  pert  and  playful  with  Tom  Thorne  the  bachelor, 
without  any  feelings  of  indelicacy;  while  those 
who  were  less  reserved,  considered  it  fair  play  to 
entangle  him  in  the  nets  of  their  raillery — ^probablyl 
not  without  a  distant  hope  that  the  gay  flutterer 
might  yet  singe  his  wings  in  making  his  circuit 
round  the  flame  of  their  attractions. 

It  will  be  thought  surprising  how  our  hero,  with 
such  roving  and  unsteady  habits,  could  transact 
business  as  the  head  of  a  mercantile  house.  But 
in  South  America,  business  is  not  conducted  in  the 
same  systematic  way  that  it  is  in  London  or  Liver- 
pool ;  and  probably  more  hides  or  bullocks,  gin  or 
ginghams,  are  bought  and  sold  at  the  dinner  or  bU- 
liard  table  than  at  the  desk  or  exchange. 

For  such  irregular  kind  of  trade,  Tom  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  His  was  not  the  character  to  plod 
at  a  desk  over  intricate  speculations,  nor  was  it 
necessary  in  a  trade  confined  within  narrow  compass 
and  certain  seasons.  Trade  would  sometimes  be 
brisk,  vessels  would  require  to  be  loaded  and^  di»- 
charged ;  then  Tom  would  write  night  and  day, 
with  desperate  energy,  and  then,  as  if  he  had  earned 
a  holiday,  he  would  idle  away  for  weeks.  What 
was  the  use  of  clerks  if  not  to  write  t  or,  according 
to  an  old  proverb,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  a 
dog,  and  barking  yourself? 

Tom  Thorne,  when  sent  out  to  South  America, 
in  the  first  instance,  came  under  great  advantages. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  richest 
firms  in  Europe,  and  with  an  ill-judged  liberality 
was  allowed  lots  of  pocket-money ;  and  more  con- 
sideration was  paid  to  him  than  to  other  clerks  by 
the  managers  of  the  house  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Thus 
he  had  both  more  time  and  money  to  spend  than 
other  **  young  men*'  with  more  limited  prospects. 
Tom  was  not  one  to  throw  away  these  advantages ; 
and  so  his  horse  was  the  swiflest,  his  coat  the  tip- 
piest,  his  cigar  the  longest,  his  gloves  were  ever 
the  whitest,  and  his  bouquet  the  richest,  of  all  the 
zidiog,  Knoking,  flower-giving  youths  of  Bueoot 


Ajrres;  and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  with  all 
**  these  appliances,  and  means  to  boot,"  he  was 
more  an  adept  in  the  ways  of  gallantry  than  scriv- 
eny.  In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Thome,  in  spite 
of  all  his  failings,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  represen- 
tative in  Buenos  Ayres  of  the  rich  firm  of  Thome, 
Flower,  &  Co. 

Once  established  as  his  own  master,  Tom*s  nat- 
ural levity  of  character  was  not  long  of  displaying 
itself;  pleasure  was  his  business,  and  business  h£ 
pastime.  The  lute  or  the  piano  (he  was  a  splendid 
musician)  occupied  him  more  than  the  pen;  he 
was  more  in  the  camp  or  in  tlie  streets,  than  in  his 
house — and  more  in  other  people^s  houses  than  his 
own.  And  yet  with  all  this,  his  business  went  on 
most  swimmingly — he  was  an  indulgent  master, 
paid  his  clerks  well,  and  fed  them  like  princes ; 
this  they  requited  by  pajring  more  attention  to  his 
business  tbanlie  did  himself;  and  thus  Tom,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself,  was,  as  we  have  formerly  said, 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the  city. 

Some  of  our  fair  readers  may  say — ^This  is  all 
very  well,  but  why  does  he  not  marry  t  and  then 
he  might  rest  happy  at  home,  instead  of  being  so 
dependent  on  others  for  enjoyment.  But  it  was 
this  very  dependence  on  others  for  excitement  and 
the  means  of  enioyment,  that  made  Tom  shirk  mar- 
riage. It  would  have  been  a  thraldom  to  him. 
Was  it,  could  it  be  possible  for  him  to  stop  all  night 
at  home,  reading  a  book,  and  looking  at  his  wife  ? 
Oh  no!  could  you  drink  brandy  and  water,  and 
smoke  cigars  in  a  parlor  ?  Oh  no !  Tea  and  toast 
at  seven,  was  tame  work  in  comparison  with  toddy 
and  devilled  kidneys  at  eleven.  It  was  very  agree- 
able, certainly,  to  see  ladies  dressed  out  in  smiles 
and  silks ;  but  he  had  heard  or  read  that  husbands 
might  sometimes  see  them  in  sulks  and  slippers. 
It  was  more  pleasant  for  Tom  to  be  knight-errant 
to  the  fair  in  general.  There  could  be  little  romance 
about  a  hus^nd,  little  poetry  about  a  wife,  and 
very  little  jollity  about  a  nursery.  So  thought 
Tom  ;  but  as  we  shall  see, 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

CHAPTER  u. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  though  a  town  of  fully  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  everybody  of  any  pre- 
tensions knows  every  other  body,  either  by  si^ht, 
by  report,  or  nodding  acquaintanceship.  Society 
may  be  divided  into  English,  French,  and  native, 
or  Spanish.  Among  the  English  we  comprise  the 
British,  Americans,  Grermans,  Danes,  and  Swedes 
— in  fact,  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  (without 
excluding  therefrom  the  Irish,)  as  the^  can  all 
speak  English,  and  are  somewhat  allied  m  charac- 
ter, pursuits,  and  political  relationship.  The  French 
and  Italians,  agam,  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  do  the  above. 

The  visiting  and  vbitable  part  of  the  native  com- 
munity, form  a  most  interesting  and  agreeable  fea- 
ture in  Buenos- Ayrean  society.  Thanks  to  civil 
wars,  and  to  Rosas,  the  females  vastly  preponderate 
in  numbers  over  the  males.  You  may  visit  five 
or  six  families,  and  meet  &Ye  or  six  ladies  in  each, 
and  not  a  single  gentleman ;  partly  from  the  rea- 
sons we  have  given  above,  and  partly  because  to 
ladies  appear  exclusiTely  to  be  allotted  the  duties 
of  ceremonial  reception — husbands  and  brothers, 
if  there  be  any,  remaining  in  their  studies,  or  back 
rooms,  even  when  the  sala,  or  reception  room,  is 
crowded  with  Tiaitors  oi  a  small  ereoiDg  puty> 
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Oh,  how  pleasant  and  agreeable  are  these  senoras 
and  senoritas !  bow  sweetly  they  help  you  out  with 
a  sentence  when  you  are  at  a  loss !  how  freely  they 
suggest  subjects  of  conversation !  how  good-humor- 
ed ly  they  smile  at  your  awkward  mistakes,  and 
make  you  fancy  that  you  will  soon  be  a  perfect 

groficient  in  Spanish — ^as  indeed  you  soon  would 
e  under  their  tuition ;  how  soon  you  forget  that 
you  have  never  seen  them  before !  how  soon  you 
learn  to  suck  mattey  and  to  pay  compliments  !  and 
when  you  are  about  to  leave,  and  a  flower  is  agree- 
ably presented  to  you  by  a  smiling  senorita,  with 
an  assurance  that  the  house  and  everything  in  it  is 
entirely  at  your  disposal,  you  bow  your  way  out 
with  a  profusion  of  promises  to  return,  with  a  rose 
at  your  button-hole,  a  smile  on  the  face,  and  an 
elasticity  of  step  that  will  last  half  the  day.  Oh, 
Tom  Thorne !  Tom  Thorne !  how  could  you  resist 
so  many  dimpling  smiles  and  sweet  compliments  ? 
How  could  you  flirt  away  the  forenoons  m  the  cir- 
cles of  beauty,  look  the  language,  breathe  the  gay 
atmosphere,  reflect  the  glaui  glances,  enjoy  the 
warm  enlivening  glow  of  youthful  feelings,  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  favor  streaming  upon  you  from  the 
eyes  of  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty,  and  then 
cool  down  your  feelings  with  cigars  and  brandy  t 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  subject.  Among 
each  of  the  great  national  families  we  have  classed 
together,  there  were  particular  sets  and  circles,  out 
of  which  many  would  seldom  or  never  move,  while 
some  would  be  nearly  equally  familiar  with  all ;  and 
this  mixture  of  difl^erent  nations,  tinctured  with  a 
dash  of  republicanism,  gives  a  tone  of  metropolitan 
urbanity  and  courtesy  to  Buenos-Ayrean  society, 
which  is  very  agreeable.  All  being  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions,  there  can  be  uttle  afl^ectation 
of  superiority ;  and  all  being  occupied  through  the 
day,  they  are  the  more  inclined  to  relax  into  the 
agreeable  in  the  evening ;  and  perhaps  there  are 
few  places  under  the  sun  where  there  are  more  or 
merrier  evening  reunions  than  there  were  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  A3rres  before  the  Wasting  tyranny  of 
Rosas  decimated  the  natives,  made  fathers  suspicious 
of  SIPS,  brothers  spies  upon  brothers,  Frenchmen 
arm  themselves  for  mutual  protection,  Englishmen 
almost  afraid  of  the  name,  and  banished  wealth  and 
security  from  the  province. 

The  sala  of  Senora  Tertulia  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  and  brilliantly  filled  with  youth  and  beauty ;  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  rich  perfumes  from  the 
gay  and  gaudy  festoons  that  adorned  the  massy 
chandeliers,  and  from  the  sweet  little  bouquets  that 
heaved  on  the  bosoms  of  the  fair  dancers.  Knights 
of  every  order  of  chivalry  were  strutting  through 
the  room.  Priests  were  listening  to  innocent  con- 
fessions. Don  Juans  were  whispering  sweet  com- 
pliments into  willing  ears.  Dommoes  were  playing 
at  cards  with  Itahan  counts.  Turks  were  drinking 
the  firewaters  of  the  Franks  at  side-tables.  Gau- 
chos  were  there  rigged  out  in  all  the  finery  of  the 
Pamoas ;  and  every  masquerade-shop  in  the  town 
had  been  ransacked  by  those  whose  wit  could  not 
supply,  or  whose  means  could  not  aflford,  new  or  ap- 
propnate  costumes.  And  so  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  clowns,  harlequins,  starved  apothecaries, 
and  Highlanders  with  cotton  drawers.  Many  old 
gentlemen  with  the  long  rufiles,  the  broad  skirts, 
\  powdered'  wigs,  and  jockey-looking  waistcoats  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  seen  bowing,  scraping, 
and  taking  snuflf ;  in  fine,  every  one  either  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  enjoying  himself.  The  music 
struck  up,  and  oflf  they  went. 

A  quadrille  had  just  finished.    hoxdB  were  hand- 


ing dames  and  ladies  fair  to  their  seats,  which  the 
polite  old  gentlemen  of  the  sixteenth  century  va- 
cated for  them ;  that  short  interregnum  was  com- 
mencing in  which  young  ladies  study  attitudes  and 
youn^  gentlemen  compliments,  when  a  scream  of 
surprise  and  a  loud  roar  of  laughter  at  one  of  the 
doors  of  entrance  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  struggle  for  admission  on 
one  part  and  a  dubious  attempt  at  exclusion  on  the 
other.  The  lady  of  the  house  hurried  to  the  spot ; 
a  card  was  secretly  shown  to  her ;  and  the  cloud 
of  doubt  that  hung  over  her  brow  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  strange  spectacle  before  her  was  exchanged 
in  a  moment  for  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  kindly  wel- 
come. **  Walk  in,  pray — walk  in,  Mr.  Bruin,*' 
and  a  tall  slim  figure  in  a  strange  dress,  the  front 
of  which  was  buttoned  behind,  with  a  mask  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  long  hair  streaming  all  over 
his  face  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his  features,  led 
into  the  room  a  great  white  bear.  The  conductor 
carried  a  huge  high  baton,  surmounted  by  a  garland 
of  flowers ;  and  the  neck  of  Bruin  was  attached  to 
the  baton  by  a  chain  of  the  same  materials.  The 
bear  and  his  conductor  soon  became  the  centre  of 
attraction. ' 

**  Now,  Mr.  Bruin,  show  the  ladies  how  you  can 
dance,  sir ;"  and  the  shaggy  hero  stumped  on  his 
huge  hind  paws,  shook  his  head  and  his  tail,  and 
dangled  his  fore  flippers,  to  the  admiration  of  all. 

*'  Now  for  a  waltz,  Mr.  Bruin." 

*'  Bur  wur  hough,"  growled  the  bear  in  guttural 
accents,  very  like  German. 

''Mr.  Bruin  says  he  must  have  a  partner," 
drawled  the  conductor  from  the  back  of  bis  head ; 
and  Bruin,  clutching  the  garland  of  flowers  from 
the  top  of  the  pole,  stumped  round  the  circle  of  fair 
bystanders,  with  the  view  apparently  of  suiting  bis 
fancy. 

''I  presume,  Mr.  Bruin,  you  are  dazzled  with 
such  a  galaxy  of  bright,  star-like  eyes,"  said  a  wag. 

"  Bur  wur  bur  ough,"  growled  Bruin. 

''  They  remind  him  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  in 
the  north  seas,"  was  the  interpretation  given  out 
from  the  back  of  the  head. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  a  great  traveller,  Bruin," 
demanded  another  querist. 

**  Wur  bur  ough  hur." 

'*He  accompanied  Sir  John  Ross  in  his  polar 
expeditions,"  was  the  response. 

By  this  time  every  one  enjoyed  the  humor  of  the 
conceit;  and  when  Bruin  placed  the  ffarland  of 
flowers  on  the  brow  of  Anita  Mendoza,  the  belle  of 
the  ball-room,  it  was  not  ungraciously  received  by 
the  blushing  beauty,  and  raptures  of  applause  ap- 
proved the  selection. 

**  You  show  a  very  fair  laste,  Mr.  Bruin,"  said 
the  smiling  landlady. 

'*  We  represent  Beauty  and  the  Beast  of  the  nur- 
sery tale,"  was  the  meaning  of  the  bur  wur  of  the 
response. 

"Can  I  oflfer  you  anything  to  eat  or  drink!" 
demanded  the  landlady. 

'*  Mr.  Bruin  will  trouble  you  for  an  ice  and  a 
young  sea  unicorn,"  replied  the  transposed  con- 
ductor. 

**  I  hope  you  won't  eat  any  of  us,  Mr.  Bruin," 
said  one  of  the  ring. 

**  He  would  rather  hug  his  partner  than  worry 
puppies,"  was  the  ready  rejoinder. 

**  When  did  you  meet  your  great  father-in-law, 
Dr.  Johnson,  ursa  major  f'  ask^  a  would-be  wit. 

**  Mr.  Bruin  desires  me  to  give  you  a  pot  of  his 
grease  to  make  your  whiskers  grow,"  said  the  coo- 
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ductor,  handing^  an  elegant  little  bear's-grease  pot 
out  of  the  pouch  that  hung  by  Bruin's  side, 

"  Give  me  one  !  give  me  one  !"  shouted  a  nam- 
ber  of  ladies  at  the  same  time. 

"  For  a  hog  a-piece,"  shouted  the  bear  in  propria 
persona,  forgetting  his  disguise. 

**  It  is  Tom  Thorne  !  't  is  Mr.  Thorne !"  shouted 
out  a  number  of  voices ;  and  the  bear  was  soon 
patted,  caressed,  and  rilled  of  all  the  contents  of  his 
pouch  by  the  fair  triflers,  no  longer  afraid  of  a  hug 
from  a  bear  like  Tom  Thorne.  Amid  the  fun  and 
merriment  created  by  this  incident,  a  smart  explo- 
sion was  heard,  followed  by  wreaths  of  aromatic 
smoke  from  pastiles  ignited  by  the  explosion  caused 
by  opening  the  elegant  litile  grease  pot  given  to  the 
beardless  youth.  The  proprietress  of  every  one  of 
Bruin's  little  presents  now  became  a  heroine. 

Great  was  the  cnriosity  displayed  to  know  the 
contents,  and  great  was  the  glee  and  satisfaction  as 
curious  little  devices  or  bonbons,  wrapped  up  in 
love-verses,  were  extracted  from  the  elegant  little 
receptacles ;  and  not  till  the  music  struck  up,  and 
Bruin  led  Anita  Mendoza  as  his  partner  to  the  head 
of  the  country-dance,  was  the  usual  routine  of  the 
ball-room  resumed.  All  pretensions  to  etiquette 
had  vanished ;  and  good-humor,  mirth  and  jollity 
reigned  triumphant  throughout  the  evening.  Many 
thought  Bruin's  lot  not  only  bearable  but  even  en- 
viable, judging  from  the  easy  and  smiling  reception 
with  which  his  attentions  were  welcomed  by  courtly 
lady  and  stately  dame.  The  supper  that  followed 
was  as  merry  as  the  dance ;  and  our  hero,  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  bearish  accoutrements,  was  as 
much  the  source  of  amusement  in  the  supper-room 
by  his  jokes  as  in  the  ball-room  by  his  tricks.  Re- 
freshing himself  with  copious  draughts  of  cham- 
pagne, he  appeared  to  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
allaying  hunger  in  the  absence  of  young  unicorns. 

But  the  merriest  night  must  have  a  close,  and 
the  clearest  head  will  get  dizzy  under  the  influence 
of  champagne  ;  and  Tom,  finding  himself  unusual- 
ly excited,  and  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  ^clat 
of  his  previous  debout,  slid  unperceived  out  of  the 


CHAPTER  in. 

About  the  time  our  story  commences,  1841 ,  Rosas 
was  beginning  that  system  of  terrorism,  espionage, 
confiscation,  and  secret  assassination,  which  has 
since  made  his  government  so  notorious  abroad  and 
so  dreaded  at  home.  The  Monte  Videans  were  in 
his  province  of  Sante  F^,  in  the  north  ;  and  his  po- 
litical opponents,  the  Unitarians,*  were  supposed  to 
be  plotting  in  the  capital ;  but  Rosas  was  not  a  man 
to  stick  to  the  common  modes  of  war.  If  he  could 
not  inspire  confidence  among  friends,  he  could  at 
least  inspire  terror  among  his  foes.  A  club,  call- 
ing themselves  the  friends  of  public  security,  the 
sons  of  liberty,  or  some  such  name,  but  called  by 
others  ^'Masorcheros,"  was  estaMishcd,  and  many 
enrolled  themselves  in  this  murderous  body  to  save 
themselves.  Rosas  betook  himself  to  the  encamp- 
ment he  called  the  *'  sacros  lugares,''  holy  places  ; 

♦  "Unitarian,"  in  the  political  dictionary  of  South 
America,  is  opposed  to  "Federal."  Rosas  pretends  to 
covem  on  "Federal"  principles— that  is,  the  separate 
legislative  independence  of  each  province  of  the  "  Con- 
federation ;"  but,  in  fact,  he  has  made  himself  a  Unitarian, 
since  be  unites  \n  himself  (by  "extraordinary  powers," 
given  to  him  only  for  a  season,  but  retained  ever  since) 
a  supremacy  over  the  other  provinces,  and  over  the  law 
and  constitution. 


and  thence  issued  secret  orders  to  his  myrmidoot, 
to  whose  fury  the  town  was  completely  abandoned. 

There  are  few  darker  pages  in  the  modern  annals 
of  South  America  than  the  record  of  the  months 
of  October,  1841,  and  April,  1842,  in  the  devoted 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Rosas,  himself  secure 
amid  his  savage  soldiery,  issued  his  secret  death- 
roll.  The  chiefs  of  the  Masorcheros,  anxious  to 
secure  their  own  safety,  rivalled  each  other  in  theii 
zeal  to  capture ;  and  the  work  of  death  itself  wars 
intrusted  to  hands  whose  trade  was  blood.  Without 
trial*  for  oflfences,  without  warrants  for  apprehen^ 
sion,  without  even  a  knowledge  of  danger,  houses 
were  openly  entered,  men  massacred,  women 
flogged,  and  property  destroyed ;  victims  were 
decoyed  out,  by  friends,  from  theatres  and  ball- 
rooms; men  were  followed  in  the  streets,  and 
stabbed  at  their  own  doors  ;  and  concerted  signals 
were  arranged  to  tell  the  police  carts,  that  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  at  night,  where  to  find  out 
the  victims.  We  shall  not  give  any  more  harass- 
ing details  here.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
were  more  massacres  committed  than  ever  were 
ordered  by  authority :  the  machineiy  of  murder, 
once  set  a-going,  revolved  of  itself,  and  knives  were 
sometimes  made  to  settle  old  quarrels  and  long 
accounts ;  Rosas,  when  he  found  things  going  on 
too  far,  easily  put  a  stop  to  them  by  disposing  of 
some  of  the  Masorcheros  themselves ;  among  ol&rs, 
the  chief,  who  was  thus  for  ever  prevaited  from 
telling  any  tales  against  his  master. 

Such  unheard-of  and  unexpected  scenes  sud- 
denly occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  orderly  city,  were  accompanied  by 
strange  anomalies.  Foreigners  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  existence  of  a  regular  organized  body  of 
assassins.  Natives,  not  yet  schooled  into  distrust 
of  their  best  friends,  and  perhaps  not  even  conscious 
of  guilt,  could  not,  all  at  once,  throw  aside  their 
habits  of  social  conviviality.  The  churches  were 
open  for  their  usual  services,  the  markets  still 
crowded  ;  there  was  no  rioting  in  the  streets,  which 
the  police  paraded  as  usual.  Ministers  and  con- 
suls still  displayed  their  flags,  and  balls  and  dinners 
were  as  numerously  attended  as  ever ;  and  ftose 
who  had  not  seen  or  suflfered  were  unwilling  to 
believe  the  horrid  reports  that  circulated  in  secret 
whispers ;  and  many  who  knew,  or  had  seen  some 
of  the  fearful  goings-on  around  them,  probably 
deemed  an  aflfectation  of  ignorance  or  indifference 
their  best  policy.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  city 
until  the  frequency  of  outrages  forced  the  natives  to 
keep  their  houses,  take  refuge  under  the  roofs  of 
foreigners,  smuggle  themselves  on  board  merchant 
vessels  or  men-of-war,  or  sneak  through  the  de- 
serted streets  like  doomed  men,  shunning  the  con- 
tact of  their  fellows  as  if  it  had  been  a  city  of  the 
plague. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  of  terrorism, 
and  the  morning  after  the  ball  at  Senora  Tertulia's, 
that  our  friend  Tom  Thorne  awoke  in  a  room  by 
no  means  so  snug,  airy  or  odorous  as  his  own 
well-appointed  bed-chamber  in  the  Calle  Derecho. 
Close  beside  him,  busily  engaged  in  brushing  his 
clothes  with  his  hands,  and  alternately  muttering 
maledictions  against  sanguinary  Spaniards,  and 
mumbling  over  odds  and  ends  of  old  songs,  was  a 

*  Maza,  the  president  of  the  Sala  of  Representatives 
and  a  high  ofncer  in  ooe  of  the  courts  of  justice,  iras 
murdered  in  (or  close  to)  the  senate  house ;  his  son  was 
murdered  the  same  evening;  and  no  judicial  inquiries 
ever  took  place  in  consequence.  W hv?=*' Because,  pf 
course,  it  was  done  by  authority.  7Q(j  by  VjOOQI^^ 
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Btrong-built,  ruddy-looking  gentleman  of  about 
twenty-eight  or  thirty. 

•* Holloa,  Griffin!"  cried  Tom;  "where  the 
deuce  is  this,  and  how  came  you  here!'* 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Thorne,  I  came  here  for  mnch  the 
same  reason  as  you  did ;  and,  though  not  in  a  very 
creditable  place,  I  can  thank  my  stars  I  'm  in  good 
company,  anyhow." 

**  But  how  came  we  here,  Griffin?" 

**  Faith,  Thorne,  except  your  nerves  are  very 
steady — and  in  virtue  of  Senora  Tertulia's  cham- 
pagne, mine  are  not — I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
to  defer  that  same  story  until  you  have  shaved,  or 
you  may  run  the  risk  of  bavin?  some  of  the  cuts  in 
your  face  which  were  intended  for  your  throat  last 
night.  You  see,  sir,  I  lefl  La  Sefk>ra*s  about  the 
same  time  you  did.  They  say  the  cool  air  is 
refreshing,  but  I  never  found  it  so  after  drinking 
champagne.  Well,  as  I  was  stumbling  along,  I 
fell  over  a  body,  stretched  across  the  pavement. 

•  You  have  taken  mighty  convenient  quarters  for  a 
cold  night,'  thoaght  I,  *  bad  luck  to  you ;'  and, 
intending  to  do  him  a  good  turn,  as  I  might  require 
it  myself  soon,  I  was  trying  to  raise  him  up,  when 
two  men,  who  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a 
dooivway,  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  cried,  *  Hist, 
hist,  passa  adelantc,  amigo.'  *  Come  and  help  me 
with  this  poor  devil  here,'  said  I.  *  Pass  a-head, 
friend,  if  you  do  not  wish  the  same  accommodation,' 
said  they,  throwing  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  sud- 
denly, and  only  for  a  moment,  on  the  object  of  my 
attention.  I  required  no  second  bidding,  Thorne. 
The  pavement  was  soil  and  warm  enough  for  a 
corpse!  My  first  thought  was  for  a  pistol  or  a 
stick,  but  I  had  neither.  I  looked  at  the  men — 
there  they  stood,  as  cool  and  careless  as  the  door- 
posts, and  me  fixed  and  staring  at  them  as  if  they 
had  been  Gog  and  Magog.  *  Passa  adelante,' 
growled  out  one  of  them,  drawing  a  knife  at  the 
same  time.  This  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  I 
passed  on — and,  mark  me,  Thorne,  as  sober  as  a 
judge. 

"  Well,  sir,  off  I  started,  leaving  Gog  and 
Magog  to  keep  their  watch  at  the  door-post,  when 
who  should  I  overtake  but  yourself,  walking  as 
proud  as  a  prince  and  as  bold  as  a  lion.  We  did 
not  walk  far,  till  three  men  met  us,  one  of  whom 
threw  the  light  of  his  dark  lantern  full  into  your 
face,  scanning  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  more  free- 
dom than  manners.  Although  dazzled  and  stupe- 
fied by  the  light,  I  saw  you  grasping  your  stick, 
and  beginning   to   break  out,  when  I  interposed. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  in  my  best  Spanish — for  it 's 
always  best  to  be  civil — *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  we 
are  English  gentlemen  who  have  lost  our  way. 
I  '11  give  you  fifty  dollars,*  and  thanks  to  boot,  if 
you  please  to  take  us  to  the  police  office.'  You 
appeared  inclined  to  show  fight  at  the  mention  of 
the  police  office,  but  I  passed  it  off  as  if  you  had 
more  money  than  sense,  and  promised  them  fifty 
from  you  too ;  so,  after  a  slight  struggle,  we  se- 
cured you,  and  here  we  are,  without  any  solutions 
of  continuity,  as  surgeons  say,  except  in  our  rai- 
ment." 

*  Dollars  in  Buenos  Ayres  mean  small  notes  manufac- 
tured ID  London !  I  they  used  to  be  made  payable  at  a 
national  bank,  in  melallic  dollars,  and  then  tncy  repre- 
sented a  silver  dollar.  This  bank  has  been  abolisned, 
thanks  to  the  "Great  Restorer  of  Laws."  and  these 
paper  dollars  now  vary  from  U  to  4d.  The  arrival  or 
deuarture  of  a  vessel  of  war,  with  important  despatches, 
will,  in  one  day,  cause  a  doubloon  (aoout  £3.  8s.)  to  be 
worth,  sav  three  hundred  dollars,  and  next  day  worth 
four  honared,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  trade — 
metallic  doUaxs  not  being  correot  money. 


'*  But  why  did  you  not  tell  them  to  take  us  to  my 
house  1"  said  Thorne. 

**  Why,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Griffin,  "  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing  where  you  live ;  and,  by 
Castor  and  Pollux !  I  would  not  iave  left  you  with 
these  ruffians  for  a  world  of  coppers." 

'*  But  then  the  disgrace  of  being  lodged  in  the 
prison  all  night  I" 

"As  for  that,"  said  the  ntiperturbable  Griffin, "  in 
my  opinion  the  prisons  ^ill  soon  be  fuller  than  the 
hotels  in  this  city ;  and'  wherever  you  and  I  con- 
descend to  take  up  our  quarters  becomes  de  ipso 
facto  respectable." 

'*  Well,  well.  Griffin,  it 's  no  use  telling  you  to 
keep  it  quiet,  but  don't  tell  the  ladies  of  it,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Thorne — I  won't  be 
such  a  bear  as  that.  But,  by  the  way,  Gog  and 
Magog,  as  I  'm  a  sinner,  were  standing  either  at 
or  close  by  Mendoza's  door:  they  could  not  be 
watching  for  any  of  them,  could  they  ?" 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Thorne ;  **  Mendoza  is  very 
thick  with  the  government ;  at  all  events  he  was 
not  at  the  party,  and  the  ladies  are  sure  to  be  well 
convoyed." 

Just  as  they  were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
from  the  commissary  of  police,  to  summon  them 
to  the  presence  of  the  functionary,  into  whose  dread 
presence  they  were  immediately  ushered. 

The  commissary — a  stout,  healthy-looking  man, 
about  middle  age — sat  smoking  a  cigarito,  dressed 
in  a  red  waistcoat,  a  braided  jacket,  and  a  slouch- 
ing cap  with  a  broad  gilt  band ;  from  the  button- 
hole of  his  jacket  was  the  usual  red  ribbon  with 
the  head  of  Rosas  upon  it,  and  the  favorite  motto 
which  he  has  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  national 
colors,  and  over  every  proclamation,  **  Vivan  los 
Federates — mueran  hs  salvages  imundos  ascherosas 
Unitariosy*  He  was  listening  attentively  to  the 
information  given  by  a  very  precise,  trim,  well- 
dressed  looking  youth,  if  we  might  call  him  so,  for 
his  dress  betokened  youth  more  than  his  face, 
which  at  that  moment  appeared  particularly  pale. 
The  conversation,  whatever  was  its  nature,  appeared 
to  be  taken  notes  of  by  a  clerk,  who  was  sitting 
near  them,  and  it  dropped  the  moment  they  en- 
tered ;  whether  it  was  that  Thorne,  who  was  the 
first  to  enter,  had  still  the  sound  of  Mendoza  buzz- 
ing in  his  ears,  or  that,  in  the  excited  state  of  his 
nervous  system,  he  was  thinking  of  the  frightful 
scene  committed  at  his  doors,  certain  it  is,  that,  on 
his  appearance,  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun  started  and 
appeared  agitated  for  a  moment,  and  our  friend 
thought  he  heard  the  name  of  Mendoza. 

**  Sorry  to  meet  you  here,"  exclaimed  Don 
Felipe,  suddenly  recovering  from  his  start.  "  Can 
I  be  of  any  service,  sir  ?    If  so,  command  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  meet  you  here,  sir,"  said  Thorne 
in  German,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  the  com- 
missary, and  viewing  Le  Brun  with  a  keen  and 
inquisitive  look — "1  am  sorry  to  find  that  you 
have  such  private  business  in  these  quarters.  Pray, 
senor,"  he  continued  to  the  magistrate,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  interrupting  him,  '*  do  not 
allow  me  or  my  friend  to  disturb  your  correspond- 
ence with  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun." 

"  My  business  with  you,  Senor  Thorne,"  said 
the  magistrate,  **  is  confined  to  giving  you  the  ad- 
vice, which  you  may  find  of  use,  to  keep  more 
orderly  hours,  and  thus  you  will  save  the  poUce  the 

*  "  Let  the  Federals  live— let  the  sa%'agc,  dirty,  ruth- 
less Unimrians  die!  "—or,  Up  with  the  Federals^own 
with  the Unitarians.  ^ 
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trouble  of  providing  you  with  night-quarters.  I 
have  no  complaint  against  you — ^you  may  go." 

Most  men  living  in  a  community  where  a  magis- 
trate is  not  only  the  instrument  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  law,  ana  where  there  is  no  free  press  or  pub- 
lic opinion  to  expose  the  injustice  or  temper  the 
insolence  of  power,  would  have  gladly  and  imme- 
diately availed  themselves  of  the  magisterial  per- 
mission to  withdraw,  with  thanks  for  the  leniency 
extended  to  them.  But  Mr.  Thoi;ne  was  neither 
a  selfish  man  nor  a  timid ;  and  his  was  not  the  dis- 
position humbly  to  accept  that  as  a  favor  which  he 
did  not  conceive  could  be  withheld  from  him  as  a 
ri^ht.  He  knew  that  the  most  arrogant  and  imper- 
ative of  the  natives  were  only  so  to  those  who 
cringed  to  them  as  they  themselves  cringed  to 
their  superiors.  As  a  proud  and  independent 
man,  and  a  good  citizen,  he  resolved  to  let  the 
proud  official  knbw  of  the  scene  witnessed  by  his 
friend  the  preceding  night ;  and  he  had  hopes,  by 
80  doing,  either  to  confirm  or  allay  his  suspi- 
cions of  the  nature  of  Brun*s  communication  with 
the  Suez  de  Paz,  He  therefore  answered  with  a 
bold  front — 

**  I  thank  the  Senor  Juez  de  Paz  for  his  counsel, 
and  I  beg  to  inform  him,  that  the  officers  of  the 
police  could  scarcely  be  better,  and  have  been  much 
worse  employed  than  in  aflTordins^  protection  to 
those  who  demanded  it  on  a  night  liKe  the  last." 

The  official  started  up— his  eyes  sparkling,  his 
face  suffused  with  passion.  Before  he  could  speak, 
Mr.  Thome  pursued — 

'*  Sir,  as  a  respectable  citizen  of  this  city,  as  an 
accredited  consular  agent  to  this  government,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you,  as  one  of  its 
chief  magistrates,  that  last  night  a  man  was  found 
murdered  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  Luis  Men- 
doza's  house,  and  two  men  standing  close  beside 
him ;  and  these  men.  Signer  Juez  de  PaZy  were 
dressed  the  same  as  those  who  brought  us  here  last 
night.  Probably,  Signer  Le  Brun,  this  may  be 
the  same  information  you  were  conveying  to  his 
honor." 

Signer  Lo  Brun  with  great  energy  protested 
that  it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  affair. 

By  this  time  the  juez  de  paz  had  recovered  his 
command  of  temper.  He  was,  in  fact,  somewhat 
c^wed  by  the  "bold  and  manly  bearing  of  Thome, 
who,  as  an  Englishman,  and  in  a  kind  of  official 
capacity,  was,  in  some  respects,  beyond  his  juris- 
diction. Moreover,  he*  was  aware  that  Thorne  had, 
in  one  instance,  for  some  petty  grievance,  de- 
manded and  obtained  redress  from  the  *'  Illustri- 
ous Restorer  of  Laws"  in  person ;  and  thus, 
though  he  felt  indignant  at  being  bearded  in  his 
own  hall — I  had  almost  said  hell — he  rather  con- 
sidered Thome  as  a  person  whose  officious  infor- 
mation was  to  be  got  nd  of  than  as  a  culprit  to  be 
bullied.  He  therefore  contented  himself  by  say- 
ing, *•  Don  Thomas,  this  is  not  an  affair  that  comes 
under  my  cognizance,  or  yours ;  and  let  me  assure 
you,  the  less  you  trouble  yourself  with  the  affairs 
of  others,  the  belter." 

"  But,  sir,  with  respect  to  the  man  on  the  pave- 
ment," commenced  Griffin. 

** Officers,  take  the  fool  away!"  roared  the 
magistrate,  with  his  hand  on  the  l>ell. 

But  the  worthy  Radamanthus  and  his  myrmi- 
dons were  saved  the  trouble ;  for  Tom  Thome,  with 
a  bow  to  the  exasperated  official,  and  a  kind  of 
dubious  glance  at  Le  Bran,  hurried  Griffin  out  of 
the  sak  of  justice  without  any  extraneous  assist- 
ance. 


"  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly  and  the  bean- 
stalk of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer !"  said  Griffin,  when 
once  they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  **  but  that 
justice  cares  no  more  about  the  finding  of  dead  men 
m  the  street  than  I  would  care  when  I  am  hungry 
for  a  chop  from  the  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon 
interdicting  pork." 

"  Why,  of  course,  he  knew  all  abont  it  before," 
said  Thome. 

'*  Then  I  should  think  you  might  as  well  have 
kept  the  information  to  yourself."  *" 

**  No,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  letting  them  see  that  there  might  be 
some  suspicions  of  who  did  it,  if  anything  out  of 
the  way  did  happen  to  old  Mendoza." 

*'  If  you  have  a  twinkling  of  suspicion  that  that 
square-shaved  sinner  in  the  comer  is  in  your  way 
at  all,  I  *11  let  day-light  shine  through  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends  before  you  can  say  hair- 
trigger." 

**  Griffin,  dine  with  me  to-day,  will  you,  and  we 
will  have  a  scamper  into  the  Camp  after." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Griffin. 

"  Hasta  luego,  then — at  three  precisely,"  and 
each  took  a  different  route. 

"  He  is  a  jolly,  frank  fellow  that,"  said  Thome 
to  himself.    **  I  wonder  what  he  is." 

**  That 's  the  very  man  I  wanted,"  said  Griffin. 
"  Faith,  I  may  know  everybody  I  care  about  now, 
and. dine  every  day  of  the  weet  for  nothing." 

Griffin  was  .one  of  those  genteel  adventurers  that 
you  find  in  evenr  large  community  hanging  on  to 
the  outskirts  of  society,  who  come  from  nobody 
knows  where,  and  live  nobody  knows  how ;  who 
have  no  profession,  except  that  of  an  idler,  and  no 
occupation  except  paying  off  their  debts  with  prom- 
ises ;  they  never  lose  a  bet ;  they  often,  very  oflen, 
lose  one  game  of  billiards  or  ecarte,  but  never  a 
mb ;  they  never  can  remember  to  carry  small 
change  in  their  pockets ;  and  they  never  do  forget 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  They  probably  answer 
some  good  purpose  in  society — perhaps  that  of 
teaching  flats  the  sweet  lessons  of  experience,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the 
world  :  be  this  as  it  may,  they  fulfil,  at  least,  one 
maxim  of  the  word  of  Wisdom,  for  they  neither 
toil  nor  spin;  and  they  steadfastly  practise  the 
principle,  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A  SCAMPER  into  the  Camp  of  Buenos  Ajrres  is  one 
of  the  greatest  treats  that  the  citizens  of  that  to\vn 
can  enjoy.  Tme,  there  is  nothing  to  interest  you 
in  the  scenery,  nothing  to  admire  in  the  goodness 
of  the  roads,  and  nothing  to  guide  you  in  your  iour- 
ney  but  trees ;  still  there  is  an  indefinable  charm 
in  galloping  with  a  good  horse  and  a  lively  compan- 
ion over  the  boundless  green  plain.  With  "  the 
blue  above"  and  "  the  green  below"  you  rove  free 
and  unconfined — the  fresh  balmy  air  revirifying  the 
blood  which  the  rapid  and  easy  motion  sends 
thrilling  through  the  whole  frame.  You  feel 
ethereadized.  Without  bounds  to  your  progress  or 
your  prospects,  away  you  go.  Wo  trace  of  art 
here  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  Arabs 
never  were  and  never  will  be  slaves,  and  now  you 
are  the  Arabs  of  the  plains — hurrah !  hurrah  ! 

Tom  Thome  and  Richard  Griffin  appeared  to 
consider  themselves  as  Arabs  of  the  plain,  calculat- 
ing from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  scam- 
pering over  the  ground,  clearing  their  way  thitrngh 
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iMtds  of  oxen,  ahoep,  and  hones,  with  loog  whips 
and  loud  hunas. 

"  Where,  in  the  name  of  Nimrod,  are  we  tear- 
ing to,  Thorne?"  said  Griffin  afler  a  pause.  **SuTe 
we  are  oatstiipping  the  wind ;  for  a  moment  ago  it 
was  in  our  faoe,  and  now  it  is  on  our  back." 

*'  We  are  going  to  Mendoza*s  country  house," 
said  Thome,  '*  to  have  some  bantering  with  the  la- 
dies after  our  canter,  and  to  let  that  awkward 
scrape  of  last  night  blow  over,  and  be  laughed  at 
before  I  go  back.— You  have  never  been  in  the 
Camp  before  V  inquired  Thome. 

»•  Never." 

**  Then  you  have  a  great  pleasure  before  von. 
A  few  days  in  the  Camp  refreshes  one  liae  a 
month^s  sea-bathing.  The  air  is  so  fresh,  and 
everything  wears  such  a  simple  holiday  aspect  that 
it  almost  makes  you  forget  that  you  are  a  sinner, 
and  throw  off  bad  habits,  rise  with  the  lark,  drink 
milk,  marry  a  wife,  and  become  a  patriarch." 

<'  Well  done,  Thome !  and  so  it  may  yet." 

'*  Then,  vou  can  ride  and  dance  without  getting 
weary,  drink  without  getting  seedy,  and  eat  innu- 
merable beaf-6teaks  for  brealLfast  without  mustard  ; 
nay,  you  can  even  relish  water  without  brandy,  and 
sleep  without  cigars." 

"  Love  and  beef,  Thome,  versui  cigars  and 
brandy.  You  alternate  between  town  and  country 
till  you  resemble  a  rk;h  rowley-powley  pudding, 
solids  and  sweets  revolving  round  and  round  each 
other,  making  a  most  delicious  ioui-m-Memble,^' 

While  our  friends  thus  talk  and  canter  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  let  us  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  ourselves. 

The  house  of  Luis  Mendoza  was  situated  on  a 
risiuff  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  **  River,"  of 
which  it  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect.  There 
was  a  large  garden  attached  to  it,  adomed  with  all 
the  flowers  which  the  country  produced,  most  of 
them  at  that  season  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigor  of 
spring.  Froitrtrees,  both  of  the  northern  and 
southem  hemisphere,  from  the  tropic  and  temperate 
aones,  diffused  sweet  perfumes  from  their  blossoms ; 
and  vines,  peaches,  and  orange-trees  were  already 
decked  with  the  budding  promises  of  a  rich  harvest. 
Summer-houses  were  there,  woven  into  shape  with 
creepers  and  evergreens.  Birds  of  the  tropics,  in 
large  aviaries,  nearly  invisible  from  being  formed  of 
green-painted  wire,  lent  the  splendor  of  their  plu- 
mage to  enrich  a  scene  which  the  songsters  of  the 
air  delighted  to  enliven  with  their  music. 

Beware  of  that  garden,  Tom  Thome,  in  the 
evenings  when  your  heart  is  soft.  Ride  not  with 
the  ladies  over  that  velvet  lawn  when  the  flush  of 
the  morning^  sun  is  reflected  from  their  lovely 
faces,  Tom  Thome.  You  are  lost  to  the  bachelor 
world  forever,  Tom,  if  you  be  seduced  to  wander 
through  these  lovely  woods  with  the  ringlets  of 
Anita  Mendoca  playmg  round  your  manly  shoulder ; 
and  as  for  the  summer-houses,  if  ever  you  enter 
them  let  it  be  with  a  book  or  a  cigar  only ;  mind 
that,  Tom,  mind  that.  Anita  Mendoza  might  be 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  Mariquita  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen ;  both  were  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
graces  and  accomplishmenis  of  the  country.  The 
eontour  of  the  features  of  Mariouita  might  be  more 
regularly  beautiful  than  thai  of  Anita.  She  was 
DM>re  of  a  bhnde,  too ;  her  eye  was  beautiful  and 
bright,  her  figure  graoeful  and  elegant,  but  still  it 
would  strike  you  that  you  had  seen  othen  as  lair 
and  graceful.  She  was  a  beauty ;  of  that  there 
was  no  doubt,  but  a  beauty  loo  much  resembling 
the  style  of  her  sister  to  bear  a  favorable  oontiast 
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with  her,  and  yet  notauflkieiillydMtineltoastaUiBh 
a  separate  and  independent  claim.  But  how  ahall 
we  describe  Anita  Mendoza?  She  was  the  mistress 
of  grace  and  elegance,  for  they  followed  her  every 
step  and  attended  her  every  movement ;  you  were 
a  uave  at  her  mercy  the  moment  you  saw  that  dark 
black  liquid  eye,  whether  it  beamed  in  kindness, 
flashed  in  raillery,  melted  in  sympathy,  or  sparkled 
with  delight  from  under  its  long,  dark,  dangerous 
eyelashes.  To  be  in  the  presence  of  Anita  Men- 
doza was  to  be  in  an  enchanted  circle.  When  thai 
eye  was  upon  you  your  own  identity  was  lost; 
your  soul  was  lit  up  by  the  beams  that  flashed  from 
that  magic  eye,  and  rays  of  love  or  envy,  mirth  or 
folly,  were  reflected  back  to  the  source  from  which 
they  sprang.  Let  none  despise  the  theory  of  ani- 
mal magnetism ;  beside  Anita  Mendoza,  your  heart 
throbbed,  your  pulse  played,  and  your  soul  thought 
in  unison  with  hers.  Such  were  your  feeUngs 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  syren,  but  oiuy 
then ;  for  well  you  knew  that  that  eye  flashed  or 
melted,  and  that  smile  played  and  that  hp  pouted,  aa 
brightly  and  pertly  for  othere,  one  and  all,  as  for 
your  own  dear  envious  self.  Beside  her,  slie  mm 
your  queen  and  empress ;  away,  she  was  a  little 
minx,  a  sweet  little  flirt.  To  sum  up,  in  dancing 
she  was  a  fairy,  in  singing  a  cherub,  and  far  or 
near  an  enchanting,  bewitching  creature. 

Luis  Mendoza,  the  father  of  these  ladies,  was  a 
rare  old  Spaniard.  He  had  travelled  a  food  deal 
in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired not  only  some  knowledge  of  the. language, 
but  also  a  predilection  for  its  convivial  habits;  and 
brandy  and  water  had  more  charms  for  him  in  a 
cool  evening,  than  maiie  or  eau  sucrie.  He  had 
early  lost  his  help-mate,  and,  freed  from  this  check 
on  his  convivial  habits,  it  required  little  encourage- 
ment on  his  part  lo  keep  bis  house  constantly  roll 
of  ban  vhants  to  assist  him  at  the  duties  of  the 
table,  and  gallants  to  amuse  his  daughtere  in  the 
sala ;  and  more  of  his  gallants  and  ban  vivanU  were 
to  be  found  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  among 
the  natives.  Thus  were  Mariquita  and  Anita  Men- 
doza accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  the 
language  of  adulation ;  and  from  having  the  duties 
of  a  household  thus  early  thrust  upon  each,  there 
was  less  of  maidenly  reserve,  a  little  more  of  maid- 
enly coquetry,  with  a  dash  more  of  masculine  ehar- 
acter,  than  in  other  ciroumstanoeB  would  have  been 
becoming  at  such  tender  yean. 

These  ladies  were  seated  alone  in  an  elegantly 
fitted  u^  sala,  the  elder  busy  with  her  needle  at 
some  ftncy-work,  and  the  other  kily  and  listlesaly 
hurrying  her  soft,  white,  little  dimpled  fingere  over 
the  keys  of  a  rich-loned  piano— to  a  well-known 
air  in  South  America,  the  words  of  which  imply 
that  the  ainger  never,  never,  never  will  gel  mar- 
ried— 

**  No  no  no  no  qniero. 
No  quiere  eaoarme 
£s  meior,  ee  mejor, 
Ser  8011^ 
Siempre  i 
Del  muDt. 
Bel  mondo  goaar. 
Amantes  amantes 
Constantes  se  encoentian 
Moy  pooos  al  dia 
Con  care  tan  freaea 
Como  una  viol^la 

Y  oon  ojoa  tan  i"^  ^^^1^ 

Brillantee  a  m  gaalo.!'V:i  OOgLC 
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**  Well,  Mariquita,"  said  the  young  lady,  throfw- 
ii>^  aside  the  roasio,  **  I  admire  the  patience  you  can 
bestow  npoQ  that  endlesa  sampler,  when  you  must 
fee)  as  tired  and  exhausted  as  I  am." 

'*  Of  course,  Anita,  after  that  ball,  sample-work 
is  rather  tame  and  tedious;  but  what  shall  we 
dot" 

**  I  am  afraid  wa  shall  have  nobody  out  here  to- 
day." said  Anita,  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  yawn. 

'*  I  see  how  it  is,  Anita ;  you  are  wearying  al- 
ready for  even  a  languid  compliment  to  those  flash- 
ing eyes  of  yours." 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  Mariquita,  that  my  eyes  could 
stand  no  comparison  to  your  lips  with  any  man  of 
taste." 

"  How  did  you  relish  Bruin's  hugs  last  night?" 
retorted  the  elder. 

**  Oh,  the  dear  Bruin !  I  oould  not  forbear  hug- 
giDff  him  now  in  return,  were  he  here  to  enliven  us. 
And  gradas  a  Dins,  here  he  48 !" 

Seuoely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  the  portly 
person  and  beaming  face  of  Tom  Thome  stood  be- 
fote  them. 

*'  Welcome,  weleome !  Mr.  Thome,"  said  Mari- 
qnita.  **  Anita  has  just  been  stating  that  Mr. 
Brain's  attentions  last  night  were  so  very  press- 
ing that  she  considers  herself  indebted  to  him  a  hug 
in  return." 

**  Miss  Anita  shall  find  Mr.  Bruin  a  very  pressing 
creditor  for  the  liquidation  of  that  debt,"  said  our 
hero,  advanoine  towards  her ;  and  in  the  full  play- 
fulness of  ^heir  character,  both  girls  seized  the 
gratified  bachelor  by  the  hands  as  if  he  had  been 
an  overgrown  playmate.  At  this  moment  Mr. 
Griffin  presented  himself,  and  the  ladies  hastily,  but 
without  agitation,  assumed  the  attitude  of  polite 
and  attentive  hostesses. 

•♦  Permit  me,  ladies,"  said  Thome,  "  to  intro- 
duce my  friend  Mr.  Griffin,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
regrets  not  being  yet  entitled  to  the  warm  and  frank 
reception  extended  to  old  friends  in  the  Camp  of 
Buenos  Ayres." 

**  We  are  happy  to  see  you  in  the  Ownp,  Mr. 
Griffin,"  replied  the  elder  meter,  with  great  courte- 
sy. **  We  have  been  longing  for  some  company  all 
day,  and  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
favored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Thorne,  and  any 
friend  of  his." 

**  I  ooRsider  myself  fortunate  in  being  introduced 
to  you  by  Mr.  Thorne  at  a  time  when  our  company 
promises  to  be  agreeable  to  you." 

''I  hope  you  are  accustomed  to  our  long  and 
rather  fatiguing  rides  in  the  Camp." 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  amply  repaid  already,  miss, 
for  the  fatigue  we  have  undergone,  by  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  everything  I  see  near  and  around 
me,"  said  Griffin,  giving  a  kind  of  circuitous  bow. 

'*  As  you  are  accustomed  to  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  scenery,"  said  Mariqoita,  with  an  arch 
smile,  "  may  I  ofl^r  you  a  glass  of  y6ur  favorite 
champagne,  Mr.  Thome?" 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  senorita,  to  be  so  attentive 
to  my  favorite  tastes.  A  glass  of  champagne  will 
be  very  refreshing  after  the  ride."        % 

"  Or  shall  it  be  your  favorite  brandy  and  water?" 
edged  in  the  little  wicked  Anita,  with  a  twinkle  in 
the  eye  which  took  away  every  vestige  of  satire 
that  the  queistion  might  otherwise  have  implied 
when  addressed  to  our  hero. 

*'  The  brandy  and  water  will  be  fully  as  good. 
Miss  Anita,"  replied  Tom,  '*  if  you  would  brisk  it 
up  with  a  fsw  sparkles  from  theee  eyes  of  yours." 


'*  A  trace  to- such  bubbles  of  ihiiey,"  said  Mail* 
quits.     "  Which  shall  it  be,  gentlemen?" 

"  Mr.  Thome  or  I  could  be  happy  with  either," 
said  Griffin ;  **  but  pray  let  it  be  champagne,  and 
then  we  may  hope  that  you  will  partake." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  Griffin !  champagne  be  it," 

"  Pray,  ladies,  is  not  the  '  patron*  here?" 

^*  Oh  yes !"  replied  Anita,  **  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  back  till  late ;  he  is  taking  a  ride  over  the 
chacra  with  Senor  Le  Bran." 

An  involuntary  start  escaped  Thome  at  the  men- 
tion of  that  name. 

"  What  ails  you,  Mr.  Thome?"  cried  Anita. 

"  Nothing,  Anita — ^nothing.  Why,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  this  morning  already. 
But  I  see  we  have  interrapted  your  amusements  al 
the  piano,  which  I  trust  will  be  renewed  after  our 
refreshment." 

That  start  was  not  lost  upon  Anita,  though  she 
affected  not  to  notice  it. 

Refreshments,  music,  and  ffay  conversation, 
passed  off  the  time  most  pleasandy,  until  the  arri- 
val of  Luis  Mendoza  and  his  companion. 

And  now  let  us  leave  the  merry  party  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  sally  out  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  companion. 

Felipe  Le  Bran  was  a  Creole,  of  about  six  or 
eight  and  twenty ;  his  father  a  Jerseyman,  his 
mother  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  what 
may  be  called  a  respectable  merchant  broker,  who 
bought  and  sold  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 
His  knowledge  of  most  European  languages,  his 
activity,  intelufifence,  and  business  habits,  were  great 
advantages  to  nim  as  a  broker,  and  as  such  he  was 
extensively  employed.  Luis  Mendosa  was  in  ev- 
ery respect  a  diflerent  character  from  Le  Bran  :  the 
one  social  to  a  fault,  the  other  temperate  to  a  de- 
gree. Frankness,  honesty,  stout  good-heartcdness, 
and  aversion  to  business,  were  the  characteristics 
of  Mendoza.  Le  Brun  was  one  of  the  new-school 
men  of  business — sharp,  acute,  and  active.  Men- 
doza was  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  Le 
Bran  was  the  agent  through  whom  all  his  sales  of 
produce  were  effected.  It  was  under  Le  Bran's 
guidance  that  Mendoza  entered  into  those  invest- 
ments in  which  he  delighted  to  believe  that  he  was 
growing  rich ;  and  so  he  was,  too,  as  long  as  Le 
run's  speculations  were  successful  also.  A  moxe 
acute  and  careful  man  of  business  might  perhaps 
have  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  Le  Brun 
was  not  trading  on  Mendoza's  capital.  This,  how- 
ever, was  enough  to  satisfy  the  old  gentleman,  that, 
whenever  his  accounts  were  presented  to  him,  they 
were  always  very  flattering,  especially  in  the  per- 
spective, and  that  when  he  wanted  money,  he  could 
have  it  to  any  amount  from  Le  Brun,  who  w^  thus 
in  a  manner  both  his  agent  and  his  banker .  and 
why  should  he  not  be?  since  it  was  all  but  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  be  his  son-in-law.  Le  Brun 
had  long  paid  court  to  Anita  Mendoza ;  and  a  more 
accomplished  suitor  there  was  not  to  be  found  within 
the  range  of  the  city.  Polite,  attentive,  and  gal- 
lant— scrupulously  neat  in  attire— a  perfect  master 
of  all  the  petiU  ioins  of  the  drawing-room — and 
expert  in  all  elegant  trifUnn  permiBstble  in  the 
ktmer  atter  of  the  sola,  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun  would 
have  been  a  formidable  rival  against  any  worship- 
per of  kid  or  eau  de  Cologne,  thai  ever  smirked 
and  simpered  over  a  Brussels  carpet,  and  whose 
aocomplijshments  were  confined  to  carving  a  merry 
thought,  sighing  on  a  flute,  or  tenderly  composing 
a  sonnet  to  Uie  shadow  or  the  afaoertie  of  his  bd)- 
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tore.  Add  to  all  these  accomplishments  the  recom- 
mendatioo  of  a  fisither,*  and  none  need  be  surprised 
that  he  was  a  favored  suitor  of  Anita  Mendoza. 

Such  was  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun.  We  have  given 
every  oharacteristio  except  that  of  honesty  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  yet  there  could  not  have  been  more  up- 
right, honorable  principles  than  those  with  which 
Le  Brun  first  commenced  and  flourished  in  business. 
He  had  every  requisite,  and  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  business  on  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  every  accomplishment  that  could 
adorn  the  active,  and  solace  the  retired  life  of  a 

rtleroan.  And  in  such  uprightness  of  conduct 
Brun  misrht,  and  most  probably  would,  have 
continued  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  But, 
alas!  his  very  accomplishments  proved  his  ruin. 
He  lived  under  one  of  the  most  suspicious,  inquisi- 
tive, corrupt,  aild  tyrannical  governments  that  ever 
existed.  The  suspicious  tyranny  of  Buenos  Ayres 
extended  even  into  the  private  and  domestic  rela- 
tionship of  life ;  and  to  effect  this,  spies  of  every 
grade  and  quality  were  employed.  Now  Le  Brun, 
being  of  foreign  extraction,  and  yet  a  native  born 
and  bred,  moving  in  good  society,  being  a  respect^ 
able  merchant,  and  in  a  line  of  business  that  brought 
him  in  daily  conUet  with  every  moneyed  man  in 
the  city,  and  even  made  him  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed with  their  means, -resources,  and  transactions, 
was  in  every  way  suited  to  be  an  admirable  agent 
of  Rosas ;  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
so,  cost  what  it  might  in  time,  money,  and  political 
influence.  And  well  the  secret  agents  of  Rosas 
knew  how  to  lure  the  ambitious,  tempt  the  effemi- 
nate, force  the  timid,  bribe  the  sordid,  and  flatter  the 
vain. 

Slow  and  insidious  were  the  approaches  made  to 
undermine  the  honor  of  Le  Brun.  No  difficulty 
was  ever  experienced  by  him  in  shipping  gold  or 
silver  without  permits.  A  passport  for  a  friend  in 
trouble  was  always  at  his  command;  his  goods 
were  the  first  to  pass  through  the  custom-house, 
and  the  first  intelligence  that  could  afffcct  paper  cur- 
rency and  exchange  was  always  communicated  to 
Le  Brun.  Such  were  some  of  the  substantial 
proofs  of  favor,  and  still  more  numerous  were  the 
polite  attentions,  showered  on  the  intended  agent  of 
tyranny. 

Now,  when  an  individaal  finds  himself  thus  high- 
ly favored,  without  any  exertion  used,  or  any  return 
required  on  his  part,  he  becomes  naturally  disin- 
clined to  believe  any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  who  treat  him  so  well ;  and  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute the  blame  more  to  the  complainant  than  the 
party  complained  of;  or,  wrapping  himself  up  ip 
his  own  selfishness  and  self-security,  to  go  upon  the 
maxim  of  *'  praising  the  ford  as  he  finds  it."  So 
it  was  with  Le  Brun ;  from  being  a  passive  sup- 

Sirter  of  Rosas,  he  was  led  on  to  be  his  justifier. 
e  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the  good  services 
of  government  oflficiak,  that  he  considered  himself 
indebted  to  them  personally ,  and  then  politically — 
and  lhen~/aci7i«  ^iescoutu— poor  Ijc  Brun ! 

Luis  Mendoaa  had  long  been  an  object  of  avari- 
eioQs  suspicion  to  the  governmeat.  He  was  rich, 
fond  of  foreigners — intelligent.  AU  these  were 
crimes ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  held  conespon- 
denoe  with  the  friends  of  the  enemy,  if  not  with  Ri- 
ven himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  no  partisan 
of  the  govemment;  and  the  maxim  of  Roeae  is, 

*  Lidies  in  South  America  are  moie  passive  to  paren- 
tal aathorifv,  thaa  in  Bnghnd,  m  respect  to  the  momea- 
te»V>ssliMefsslselii«a'    *     ' 


'*  Those  that  are  not  for  me  are  agsinst  me."  Men* 
doza  was  a  marked  man,  and  Le  Brun  was  set  in 
mark  him ;  and,  observe  this,  others  marked  LeBmn. 
Oh,  how  he  now  loathed  his  position !  the  suitor  of  hie 
intended  victim's  daughter — the  friend,  the  private 
friend,  of  the  very  man  whose  every  motion  he  was 
to  watch  and  r^pori^^io  betray  the  friend  who  re- 
posed in  him  implicit  trust.  Can  the  ingenaity  of' 
tyranny  go  further  than  this!  Le  Brun  knew  well 
that  Mendoza  had  held  correspondence  with  the 
Unitarian  party,  who  were  opposed  to  Rosas ;  but 
this  he  never  reported.  He  knew  well  that  Men- 
doza hated  the  tyranny  and  policy  of  the  federals, 
and  that  the  Uniurians  expected  to  find  in  him  a 
rich  and  influential  supporter,  if  ever  their  party 
predominated ;  and  this  he  did  report,  beeaose  he 
knew  full  well  the  govemment  were  awaie  of  it. 
Thus  did  Le  Brun  seek  a  middle  course,  until  he 
almost  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  suspected  him- 
self;,  and  thus,  thorouffhly  disgusted  with  his  posi- 
tion, he  determined  at  last  to  free  himself  from  hi» 
ignominious  espionage,  give  Mendoza  warning  of 
his  perilous  situation,  and,  when  everything  was 
arranged  for  his  escape  from  the  countrjr,  he  wookl 
then  take  the  credit  mr  giving  informatioD,  when  it 
would  be  too  late.  Thus  he  would  gain  tune  in 
arrange  his  own  complicated  affkirs,  seek  out  Men- 
doza in  his  exile,  and  fulfil  his  dearest  hopes  by 
marrying  Anita  Mendoia. 

Such  was  the  scheme  which  Le  Brno  had  formed 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  troubled  waters  in 
which  he  perceived  himself  beginning  to  founder ; 
and  in  this  scheme  he  would  no  doubt  have  enooeed- 
ed,  had  not  the  accidental  incarceration  of  our  boa- 
eat  friend  Tom  Thome,  and  the  bold  freedom  of  his 
speech  before  the  magistrate,  forced  him  to  com- 
mence his  scheme  at  once  and  prematurelv,  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  suspicion  or  friends  whom  he 
wished  to  save,  or  employers  whom  he  wished  to 
deceive.  And  with  this  view,  the  moment  he  was 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  juez  de  jhk,  he  flew 
to  the  chacra  of  Mendoza. 

*'  And  how  came  you  to  know  of  the  body  that 
was  found  opposite  ray  door?'*  said  Mendoza  to  Le 
Brun,  as  the^  were  riding  together. 

**  Why,  sur,  Mr.  Thorne  with  a  friend  encoun- 
tered it  on  coming  from  a  party  in  the  evening. 
They  encountered  some  of— of  the  ^Masanhetos,*  '* 
said  Le  Biun,  (looking  all  round  him,  and  whis- 
pering the  phrase ;)  <*  and  taking  fright,  I  suppose, 
they  requested  to  be  taken  to  the  police  office  for 
security ;  and  before  the  magistrate  he  told  what 
he  had  seen.'' 

**  And  how  happened  you  to  bo  there!*'  urged 
Mendoza. 

'*  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  mingling  troth  and 
fiilsehood  with  great  tact,  '*  I  had  heard,  nay,  knew, 
that  the  govemment  were  suspicious  of  you ;  the 
number  of  massacres  the  preceding  night  alarmea 
me  for  your  safety.  Making  an  excuae  of  a  crim- 
inal complaint  against  a  servant,  I  repaired  to  the 
juez  de  paz,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  upon  what 
grounds  their  suspicions  were  founded.  Thus  we 
were  engaged  when  Thoree  entered.  Whether  he 
heard  your  name  mentioned  I  know  not,  but  Bit 
Thome,  sir,  is  susmciona  of  me.  Yes,  sir,  I  verily 
believe  that  Mr.  Thome,  in  his  jealousy-— yes,  il 
most  he  jeabuay  of  royfrvor  in  the  eyea  of  your 
daughter,  that  makia  Thome  suspeet  ne.  Good 
Clod !  Mendoza,  to  what  have  I  fill  leu  when  I  shouki 
be  suspected,  by  an  idle,  ohampagne-swilling  bab- 
bler, of  betraying  the  man  to  whom  I  am  so  much 
indebted,  who,  I  may  aay,  haa  made  me  what  I  m. 
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•Dd  who  has  it  in  his  power,  to  make  me  happy  or 
miserable  for  life.  Oh,  sir,  sir !  what  a  wretched 
country  this  is,  when  one  learns  to  distrust  even 
Uieir  best  friends/' 

**  Come,  come,  Le  Brun,  not  so  bad  as  that  yet. 
But,  Don  Felipe,  liave  I  not  often  told  you  that  you 
were  in  too*  high  favor  with  these  hypocritical  cut- 
throat misereauts  in  office  T' 

''And  if  I  have  found  favor,  which  I  never 
sought  for,  have  not  you  reaped  the  benefit  more 
than  me  ?  What  have  I  to  fear  from  them  ?  I, 
who  am  supposed  to  be  of  their  party,  rat  them ! 
Should  your  skins  have  passed  the  custom-house? 
Could  Mendoza's  gold  in  Mendoza's  name  have 
been  shipped  to  invest  abroad?  Could  Mendogsa, 
the  Unitarian,  have  procured  passports  tor  the  Uni- 
tarian brothers  or  compadresf  And  now,  sir,  at 
this  very  moment  I  am  seeking  to  do  for  you  what 
yon  have  often  asked  me  to  do  for  others.  That 
remark  of  yours,  Mendoza,  has  nearly  driven  me 
distracted." 

'*Don  Felipe,  forgive  me!  we  are  too  much 
bound  up  together  fur  me  to  suspect  you  now. 
Have  you  not  the  promise  of  my  daughter's  hand  ? 
have  yon  not  the  command  of  all  my  means?  I 
believe,  I  know,  that  I  am  an  object  of  suspicion.  I 
know  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  miscreants 
stand  at  no  obstacles ;  that  my  money  would  be  in- 
struments to  strengthen  their  hands.  I  know  you 
have  saved  my  friends,  and  I  believe  you  are  anx- 
ious to  save  me.  Forgive  me  for  expressinff  my 
sentiments  of  horror  against  those  who  render  it 
necessary  that  honest  men  and  quiet  citizens  should 
seek  means  of  security  at  the  hands  of  others." 

*'  Ay,  sir,  and  these  others  not  only  thereby  risk 
their  own  safety,  but  may  be  branded  as  traitors  for 
so  doing." 

'^  So,  Don  Felipe,  you  think  that  body  on  my 
pavement  was  a  warning  for  me?" 

*'  No,  Don  Luis,  it  was  not  intended  as  a  warn- 
ing i\'C  you,  but  you  are  intended  for  the  same 
fate." 

'*  You  can  have  no  proof  of  that,  Don  Felipe." 

'*  No,  Don  Luis,  I  have  no  proof  of  that ;  but 
those  who  ordered  such  deeds  only  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, will  not  scruple  at  higher  yictiros  fur  greater 
advantages.  Thome's  bold  accusation,  I  may  call 
it,  of  indiffinrence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mag- 
istrate, and  the  way  your  name  was  allued  to,  will 
protect  you  from  open  attack.  The  prison  will  be 
your  first  doom — I  shudder  to  think  of  what  may 
follow.  Thorne  is  a  brave  fellow,  but  he  was  mad 
to  brave  them  as  he  did.  There  is  not  a  Masor- 
chero  in  the  city  who  does  not  thirst  for  his  blood. 
Thorne  knows  this  and  defies  them.  I  hate  him 
for  his  suspicions,  but  yet,  Mendoza,  I  admire  him 
-*with  a  hundred  men  like  him,  this  city  would  not 
now  be  a  nest  of  cut- throats.  Tes,"  continued  Le 
Brun,  who  felt  pungeutly  the  whole  truth  of  what 
he  said, "  their  spies  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  degraded  heads,  Masorcheros  afraid,  ay,  afraid 
to  execute  the  hated  commissions  intrusted  to  them, 
and  an  end  put  to  the  whole  bnital,  cowardly  sys- 
tem, which  none  can  more  detest  and  deplore  than 
I  do.  But  to  business.  To-morrow  morning  you 
must  come  to  town ;  to  avoid  suspicion,  let  there 
be  a  small  party  at  the  house  in  the  evening.  I  re- 
turn to  town  to-night.  I  shall  busy  myself  to-night 
and  to-morrow  in  having  every*penny  of  your  oap- 
iul  and  debts  secured,  transferred,  or  in  some  viray 
rendered  intangible  to  your  persecutors,  and  recov- 
erable in  better  times  to  yourself.  Stop,  stop — 
dfw*t  interrupt  me.    As  soon  as  poesibie  I  will  ar- 


range my  own  afliiirs,  and  then,  my  dear  sir,  I  shalf 
bid  adieu  to  this  city,  which  is  now  doomed,  and 
join  you  in  your  exile,  there  to  claim  the  reward  of 
all  my  exertions  in  the  hand  of  Anita.  Shall  it 
not  be  so? — ^yes  or  no! — time  is  precious,  time 
flies!" 

"  It  shall,  Le  Brun — my  hand  upon  it.  Arrange 
my  afifairs  as  best  you  may  ;  I  rely  upon  you  for 
everything." 

'*  Now,  then,  let  us  proceed  to  the  house,  and 
talk  slowly  over  the  details." 

The  gay  inmates  of  the  house  were  disturbed  in 
the  midst  of  their  mirth  and  music  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant,  announcing  that  her  father  desired  to 
speak  to  Seilorita  Anita. 

**  Daughter,"  said  Luis  Mendoza,  as  she  entered 
his  presence  with  a  smiling  face,  and  a  courteous 
bow  to  Le  Brun;  **my  dearest  daughter,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  intelligence  which  will 
throw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  your  happy  face.  Are 
you  prepared  to  hear  of  sad  truths  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings?" 

•*  Yes,  dearest  father,  I  am  prepared.  We  are 
now  surrounded  by  our  -best  friends,  keep  me  no 
longer  in  dark  suspense — ^I  am  prepared  to  hear 
every  misfortune  which  I  mav  share  with  you." 

••  The  cloud  of  misfortune,"  interrupted  Le  Brun, 
"now  hovering  over  our  heads,  Anita,  will,  I  pre 
diet,  only  prove  a  summer  thunder-storm,  which 
may  sweep  everything  exposed  and  unprotected 
before  it,  during  its  first  burst,  but  pass  harmless  by 
those  who  have  watched  its  coming  and  prepared 
for  its  approach." 

"  Daughter — I  have  long  been  suspected  by  the 
government  of  disaflfeciion  to  their  cause ;  they  are 
now  hard  pressed,  and  no  means  which  terror, 
tyranny,  avarice,  or  suspicion  can  suggest,  are  left 
untried  to  support  their  falling  cause,  and  crush  that 
of  their  rivals ;  and  now  they  seek  my  life  and  for- 
tune." 

"  Merciful  heaven  !  And  what  harm  have  yon 
done  the  government,  that  they  should  single  you 
out  for  a  victim?" 

"  The  question,"  said  Le  Brun.  "  is  not  what 
harm  yonr  father  has  done ;  he  is  guiltless  of  any 
active  opposition  to  the  government,  but  much  may 
be  effected  for  their  cause  by  confiscation  of  his 
property,  much  terror  may  be  struck  into  dubious 
adherents  by — ^by  disposing  of  his  person.  Dearest 
Anita,  I  do  not  wish  to  terrify  you  unnecessarily. 
Pray  lean  on  your  father's  arm,  love ;  you  look  pale 
and  exhausted." 

'*  Alas !  alas!  this  old  arm,  Anita,  will  soon  be 
00  longer  able  to  shelter  and  support  the  dear  girls 
who  now  cling  to  it  for  protection.  Midnight  as- 
sassins prowl  round  the  city  for  victims.  Embold- 
ened by  impunity,  higher  prey  will  be  6xed  upon, 
and  then—" 

"  No,  no,  father,  you  shall  never  suflfer.  I  will 
seek  the  tyrant's  den  myself,  throw  myself  on  my 
knees  before  him,  and  implore  him  by  his  hopes  of 
salvation,  by  the  memory  of  the  departed  wife  of 
his  bosom.  I  will  take  his  own  daughter  with  me, 
to  join  our  united  prayers  for  mercy  on  the  innocent 
head  of  a  gray-haired  father.  We  will  give  him 
your  money,  father ;  let  him  have  your  lands  and 
houses ;  we  have  many  friends  in  other  parts,  we 
will  rid  him  of  our  presence  :  Mariquita,  you,  and 
I,  father,  will  seek  some  other  country,  and  save 
him  from  the  crime  of  dishonoring  gray  hairs.  No, 
father,  he  shall  not,  dare  not,  touch  you." 

"  My  noble  girl,"  said  Le  Brun,  with  a  feeling 
of  self-reproach  at  an  instance  of  energy  and  deeir 
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tion  80  taperior  to  his  own,  "  I  admire  your  heioic 
leaolatioa  ;  I  pay  honor  to  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  your  aeotimeni ;  hut  let  me,  who  unfortunately 
know  too  much  of  their  Tillauy,  aeaure  you  that  the 
team  and  prayers  of  youth,  innocence,  and  beanty, 
would  draw  down  the  soofl^  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  and 
would  have  no  other  effect  on  their  master  than  to  set 
his  quick  wits  at  work  how  to  deceive  you,  and  hold 
yon  forth  as  a  bait,  yes,  as  a  bribe  to  reward  the 
treachery  of  a  foe,  or  reuin  the  services  of  an  ally.'* 
**  Alas !  that  is  too  true,  my  dearest  child — let 
me  perish  sooner  than  risk  the  honor  of  my  chil- 
dren. Felipe  Le  Brun,  Anita,  is  I  believe  the  only 
man  who  can  save  us.    He  has  influence  with  the 

fivernment ;  all  my  floating  capital  is  in  his  hands ; 
have  long  known,  and  placed  confidence  in  him ; 
it  is  he  who  has  informed  us  of  our  present  danger, 
and  is  prepared  to  assist  us  out  of  it.  He  has  long 
loved  you,  Anita,  and  I  believe  he  is  not  indifferent 
to  yon.  I  have  this  day  promised  him  your  hand 
in  marriage,  and  given  him  the  right  as  my  in- 
tended son-in-law,  and  the  heir  of  half  my  fortune, 
to  secure  what  of  my  property  he  can  on  such  short 
notiee.    Have  1  not  done  right,  my  love  ?" 

''Stop,  father!  stop!*'  cried  Anita,  laboring 
under  the  utmost  agitation,  "  we  have  other  friends 
as  well  as  Seflor  Le  Brun,  and  God  knows  we 
will  need  them  all.     What  if  the  man  who  disre- 

Saids  the  petitions  of  innocence  for  mercy,  and 
espises  the  rights  of  property  and  laws  of  justice, 
with  respect  to  the  old  and  harmless,  should  as 
suddenly  turn  round  on  the  young  and  active, 
should  be  become  afraid  of  its  power,  or  jealous  of 
its  exercise t  Mr.  Thome,  who  is  bold,  generous, 
and  a  foreigner,  is  here  in  the  next  room  :1et  us  ask 
his  advice  and  assistance.  What  say  you,  Seilor 
LeBrun!" 

'*  Certainly,  let  Mr.  Thome  be  called  in  for  ad' 
vice,  if  Serior  Meodoza  has  no  objections." 

**  I  do  object,  my  dear  child.  Mr.  Thorne  has 
been  the  caose-*un wittingly,  I  allow,  but  still  he 
has  been  the  cause— of  hurrying  on  our  fate.  He 
has  already,"  said  the  old  man,  echoing  the  senti- 
ments  of  Le  Bran,  ''rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  whole  body  of  Masoreheroe.  None,  my  dear 
ehUd,  can  aave  our  property  if  it  be  not  Le  Bran  : 
if  the  government  be  resolved  to  push  things  to 
extremities,  Le  Bran  is  the  man  whom  I  would 
trust." 

"  Aniu,"  said  Le  Bran,  earnestly  laying  her 
hand  in  his,  "  eheer  up,  my  brave  girl — better  days 
await  us  all  yet.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  in- 
fluenoe  with  the  goveroment — ^how  acquired  it  boots 
not  now  to  state :  that  iofluenoe  shall  be  exerted  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  your  father's  interests  and 
safety.  This  vb  a  strange  time,  Anita,  to  talk  of 
love ;  often— oflen  have  I  longed  for  a  more  favor- 
able opportnoity.  I  seek  not  to  urge  my  suit  by 
my  power  to  save  your  father's  life — 1  protest 
against  thus  bargaining  for  your  priceless  aflfections. 
I  am  struggling  to  merit  yonr  love,  not  to  buy  it. 
When  your  father *s  life  and  property  are  secured, 
I  shall  be  in  misery  till  I  join  you  in  your  exile, 
and  lay  my  fate  and  fortune  at  your  feet.  Say, 
dearest,  shall  we  then  forget  all  our  past  misfor- 
tunes, and  seek  for  future  happiness  in  the  society 
of  each  otherl" 

"  Say  yes,  my  child— ffive  him  your  promise." 

"  When  my  father's  lite  is  saved  by  tou,  I  will,'* 
and  she  sank  exhausted  in  her  father's  arms. 

*' Adieu,  then,  dearest.  Adieu,  Mendoza,  for 
tlie  present — hoMta  manana,  I  now  hurry  to  town 
to  aoaiige  your  affiuca  as  I  best  may."    And  Don 
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Felipe  Le  Brun  withdrew,  a  happier  man  than  he 
had  long  been,  ay  and  a  better. 

It  may  well  he  conceived  that  the  evening,  which 
on  this  occasion  might  have  passed  off  in  a  livelr 
manner,  was  dull  in  the  extreme.  Every  one  f«t 
embarrassed  :  thc^  soon  retired,  and  next  morning 
they  all  found  their  way  back  to  the  city. 


CHAPTER    V. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  to  the  da^  at  the 
chacra^  a  small  evening  party — or  tertulia,  as  it 
is  called— was  held  at  the  town  residence  of  Luis 
Mendoza.  Our  friends  Thorne  and  Griffin  were 
there,  two  midshipmen  belonging  to  an  English 
man-of-war  lying  in  the  roads,  with  such  a  sprink- 
ling of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  could  be 
called  on  such  a  short  notice.  Mendoza  and  Le 
Bran  were  closeted  hard  at  work  by  themselves  in 
an  adjoining  room.  The  daughters  of  the  former 
strove  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  gayety  which 
they  could  not  feel ;  even  Thorne  himself  was 
more  silent  than  was  his  wont,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  the  times  had  its  efS&cx  in 
diffusing  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the  countenances 
of  those  who  had  met  to  be  gay. 

The  midshipmen  were  the  only  parties  who  ap- 
peared really  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  feared  * 
their  first  lieutenant  more  than  Rosas,  and  him  they 
had  left  on  board  :  they  had  come  on  shore  in  quest 
of  amusement,  and  like  birds  free  from  the  cage, 
they  fluttered  about  in  the  fall  hey-day  of  enjoy- 
ment. Happy  themselves,  they  conceived  all 
around  them  to  be  the  same,  and  at  last  diffused  a 
little  of  their  lightrheartedness  to  others. 

"Come,  Mr.  Thorne,  we  have  had  plenty  of 
singing  and  music,"  said  A  nita  Mendoza,  forcing 
herself  to  exertion  ;  "  I  make  yon  the  '  bastonero.' 
What  say  you  to  dancing  now?" 

"  A  fair  challenge.  Gentlemen,  choose  your 
partners  for  a  quadrille.  Miss  Anita,  will  you 
favor  me  with  your  hand  ?  Gentlemen,  please  hand 
round  refreshments  to  the  ladies  to  give  them  a 
little  life  before  we  begin.  Griflin,  the  pleasure  of 
a  glass  of  chftmpagne  with  you.  Here,  my  young 
captains,  you  come  and  wet  your  mustaches.  Vive 
la  bagatelle.  Now,  then,  gentlemen."  Thus  rat- 
tled on  Thome,  seeking  to  rouse  up  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  eompsny ;  but  he  himself  had  seldom 
been  in  worse  SfHrits — he  scarce  knew  how. 

"  I  have  strange  forebodings  this  night,"  said 
Mr.  Thorne  to  Anita  Mendoza,  as  he  stood  beside 
her  during  an  interval  in  the  dance.  "  I  see  both 
you  and  your  sisters  are  dull,  too ;  your  father  and 
Le  Brun  are  as  busy  as  if  this  were  to  be  the  last 
night  of  their  existence.  Anita,  I  suspect  that 
man — ^I  wish  to  God  your  father  would  trust  some 
foreignei^— one  native  is  not  better  than  another, 
that  is,  not  more  secure." 

"  Por  dios,  tell  me,  Mr.  Thorne,  what  do  yon 
suspect  in  Mr.  Le  Bran  t  Tell  me  at  once  ;  tell 
me  without  reserve— it  may  not  be  too  late  yet." 

"  I  suspect  him  of  being  more  intimate  with  the 
authorities  than  an  honest  man  can  be." 

"  He  allows  he  has  influence  vdth  them,  Mr. 
Thome ;  my  fiither  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
him — ^their  mterests  are  bound  up  together ;  may 
he  not  honestly  exert  what  infloence  he  has  for  my 
fifcther's  safety!". 

"  How  can  he  have  inflnenee  with  them  exeept 
he  lends  himself  to  their  schemes  and  plots  1    Even 
wero  he  honest  in  his  intentions  to  seeare  Men- ' 
don'a  mterests— and  God  forbid  that  he  be  not ! — 
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mho  om  «Ry  tbtt  hiB  iDfloeaoe  wiU  ontweigh  the 
value  of  Mendoza's  doubkHioa  and  lands?" 

**  Mr.  Tbome/'  said  Anita,  during  another  in- 
terval in  the  dance,  "  I  know  that  Senor  Le  Brun 
will  funo  use  every  effort  in  hie  power  to  secure  my 
&ther  and  his  interests.  Have  you— I  beg  yon— I 
beg  you  most  earnestly  to  answer  me  distinctly  and 
at  once,  for  we  have  not  one  moment  to  spare — 
have  you  any  positive  knowledge  of  Le  Brun's  act- 
ing a  dishonorable  part,  of  his  being  a  spy  in  fact  V 

"  I  have  not." 

'*  Is  he  suspected  of  being  so  in  the  town  V* 

*'  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is  not." 

"  What  are  your  reasons  for  suspecting  him  in 
respect  to  my  father  ?" 

*'  I  met  him  in  close  and  secret  communication 
with  the  notorious——." 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Thome,  excuse  me,  I  have  heard 
all  that  explained  by  my  lather.  His  confidence 
must  go  further  with  me  than  the  suspicion  of  an- 
other, even  if  that  other  be  Oh,  Mr.  Thome, 
Tou  can  scarcely  fancy  how  much  I  am  relieved, 
DOW  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  frank- 
ness ;  but  I  must  trust  Le  Brun.  And  now,  as  the 
dance  is  finished — which,  by  the  way,"  said  she 
with  a  smile,  '*  you  appear  to  have  forgotten-^I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  a  glass  of  wine,  for 
indeed,  I  feel  very  faint." 

In  spite  of  every  exertion  of  our  hero,  the  small 
party  went  off  very  stifBy,  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
whole  company  had  disappeared  except  the  two 
midshipmen,  Thorne  and  Griffin ;  when  Mendoza 
and  Le  Brun  entered  the  sola  with  the  air  of  men 
who  had  just  escaped  from  a  long,  troublesome, 
and  anxious  job,  and  who  rub  their  hands  with  de- 
light at  having  finished  it. 

^*  Come,  I^  Brun,"  said  Mendoza,  '*  afler  our 
long  sederunt^  let  us  have  a  s^ass  of  the  best  the 
girls  can  give  us.  Ha !  Thome,  how  are  you  t 
wherever  you  ace  there  is  sure  to  be  champagne — 
so  champagne  be  it."  But  Le  Brun  declined,  and 
bidding  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  ladies,  and  mak- 
ing a  formal  bow  to  Thome,  he  withdrew. 

"  Hang  me  if  I  like  that  man  !"  said  Thorne. 

*^  I  never  knew  a  man  who  flinched  from  his 
liquor  stand  by  his  friend  ;  and  I  shall  make  a  point 
01  telling  him  so,"  said  Griffin,  following  up 
Thomas'  resentment. 

**  That  may  be  the  ease  in  Ireland,  friend,  but 
cannot  apply  here,"  said  Mendoza.  '*  But  come, 
we  can  finish  a  bottle  of  champagne  without  any 
aasistanee.  I  leave  you  to-morrow,  Thorne,"  he 
said  in  a  whisper ;  *'  the  bkK)d-hounds  are  on  the 
qui  vtv«,  but  you  will  see  me  double  them." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  A  servant  entered 
pale  and  trembling,  to  inform  his  master  that  two 
of  the  ''  friends  of  liberty"  were  at  the  door,  and 
*vished  to  speak  to  the  patron. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  their  feet,  the  whole 
party  could  not  have  stood  more  aghast.  Of  the 
object  of  their  visit  at  twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  there 
oouki  be  no  roisUke.  The  ladies  threw  themselves 
npon  their  father  and  wept  aloud  ;  protesting  with 
teats  and  sobs  that  they  ahould  never  tear  him  from 
them.  '*  Thome,  Griffin,  young  gentlemen,  you 
wtU  defend  my  father,  will  you  not?  They  shall 
tear  us  in  pieces  before  they  separate  us,"  sobbed 
Anita,  frantically.  The  midshipmen,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, drew  their  swords.  Thome  produced 
two  small  pistols  from  a  j^eat-ooat  pocket ;  but  Grrif- 
fin — he  was  the  most  collected  of  the  whole. 

*'Be  oool,  ladies;    I  will  save  yonr   fiither. 


Thome,  give  me  yoor  pistols.  Servant,  go  to  the 
door— say  Mr.  Mendosa  will  be  there  in  a  moment 
—-say  he  is  putting  on  his  cloak.  Now,  Mendoza, 
be  a  man — ^no  time  for  acting  the  father  or  crying 
now.  Ladies,  one  of  you  get  me  your  father's 
cloak  and  hat.  Now,  Mendoza,  are  you  listening 
tome?" 

"  I  am." 

'*  Well,  then,  oome  to  the  door  with  me— ask 
the  gentlemen  very  politely  what  they  want ;  of 
course  they  will  invite  you  to  accompany  them  to 

Erison  or  somewhere  or  other— answer  withoat 
esitation  you  will  be  with  them  in  one  moment. 
This  you  will  do  with  vour  cloak  and  hat  on :  give 
me  then  your  cloak  anii  hat-*bid  them  advance ; — 
I  follow,  with  your  cloak  and  hat  on,  as  Don  Luis 
Mendoza,  and  damn  all  consequences— pistols 
versus  knives — ^hurrah  !" 

^*  But,  sir,"  commenced  Mendoza. 

*^  Not  a  word,  sir ;  I  have  no  family,  and  I  would 
die  to  serve  an  honest  man  or  bonny  lassie ;  and, 
Thorne,  you  look  after  the  ladies — never  mind  me, 
I  have  two  pistob  for  their  two  knives." 

The  thing  was  arranged  as  quickly  as  this  has 
been  told.  And  away  went  Griffin  followed  by  the 
"friends  of  liberty." 

"  Now,  Mendoza,  you  must  out  at  once — ^it  's  all 
Le  Brun's  doings— cut  for  your  life— cut,"  said 
Thorne,  "  and  run  for  my  house.  Ladies,  this  is 
no  safe  place  for  you — excuse  me,  will  you  honor 
my  house?  There  is  no  time  for  ceremony,  rather 
on  with  your  cloaks.  Young  gentlemen,  you  're 
escort — servant,  your  master's  pistols — now  then, 
ladies,  are  you  ready? — Anita,  my  arm — ^fnend, 
give  Mariquita  yours— you  for  the  look-out ;  now 
heave  a*head."  "  Patricio,"  cried  Anita,  "  secure 
my  father* 8  papers  and  then  look  out  for  yourselves. " 
And  the  whole  house  was  clear  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  first  rap  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Thorne  and  his  interesting  convoy  arrived 
safe  at  the  Calle  Derecho  without  any  interruption ; 
but  great  was  their  dismay  as  time  passed  on  and 
no  Mendosa  made  his  appearance.  Early  next 
moming  Thome  was  on  foot  to  make  his  inquiries, 
but  not  a  word  could  he  hear  of  his  whereaboute. 
The  only  consolation  he  could  hold  out  to  his  fair 
and  trembling  guests  was  the  probability  that  he 
might  be  concealed  in  some  friend's  house,  or  might 
find  his  way  on  board  of  some  vessel.  "But  cheer 
up,  ladies  ;  you  at  least  are  safe,  both  from  Rosas 
and  Le  Brun ;  and  what  a  comfort  that  would  be  to 
your  old  father  if  he  knew  it !  Ladies,  you  are  the 
miatressee  of  the  house.  I  roust  send  for  a  female 
servant  to  attend  you,  and  you  may  send  for  some 
lady  friend  to  keep  you  in  coontenanoe,  if  you  can 
find  one,  or  think  it' proper.  You  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  not  moving  out  of  doors  for  a  few  days. 
The  only  restriction  I  impose  upon  both  of  you  is, 
that  you  never  drive  me  away  from  your  presence 
by  even  whispering  a  word  about  thanks.  And 
now,  ladies,  excuse  roe — ^I  am  going  to  sally  out  on 
another  voyage  of  inquiry,"  and,  before  a  word 
could  be  said  in  reply,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

After  ranning  about  till  he  was  almost  exhausted, 
Thome  rapaircMl  to  the  Sala  de  los  Estrangeros  res- 
identes,  or  club-room  of  resident  foreigners,  for  a 
little  refreshment;  and  scarcely  had  he  entered 
when  Le  Bran  stood  before  him,  pale,  breathless, 
and  wo-begone. 

•*  Le  Brun,"  cried  Thome,  "  you  are  a  spy,  a 
traitor ; — you  are  worse  than  I  even  conceived  you 
to  be.  Leave  me — fly  this  moment,  or  you  meet 
your  deserto  from  my  hands  and  in  this  very  ^aoe." 
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^  TlwrM,*' «ried  Le  Bnn  whb  tlM  most  afejeel 
air,  '*  I  mm  the  most  miaeraUe  iimui  in  ezistefMe. 
I  twear  to  yoQ,  by  everything  that  binde  mao  to  roan, 
1  waa  not  the  eaaaeof  Mendoxa's  captare  kat  night ; 
—my  life,  air,  ia  in  more  peril  than  bia.  At  thia 
moment  the  emiaaanea  of  the  police  are  at  my  heela, 
and  ere  aunaet  I  ahall  be  in  imaon— ere  annriae 
probably  a  corpee ; — where  ia  Mendoza  V 

*'  He  ia  not  in  priaon?"  demanded  Thome. 

"  No,  no— be  ia  not." 

"  Then,  thank  Grod,  be  ia  in  aafer  handa  than 
▼onra  or  ymr  ftienda — he  is  eafe.  Confeea,  Le 
Bran,  that  yon  aeek  him  to  aave  yoaraelft"     # 

'*  He  is  aafe,  yon  eay ; — did  you  aay  he  waa 
aafeV 

*'  I  did,"  aaid  Thome,  who  had  no  idea  of  Men- 
dosa  ranning  any  risk,  except  that  of  bia  fUling  into 
the  handa  of  Rosaa.  '*  Bot  begone,  air.  I  aee 
yoor  object ;— yon  woohl  now  aell  bia  Hfe  to  aave 
your  own  little  nuaerable  existence." 

**  Mr.  Thome,"  aaid  Le  Brun,  '*  I  am  too  abject 
now  to  reaent  inaolta  or  injuriea.  Thanka  be  to 
Heaven !  Mendoxa  ia  now  aafe ; — my  coarse  is  now 
ek«r.  I  ean  prove  to  yoo  now  that,  however  base 
you  may  think  me,  I  have  his  interest  at  heart." 

**  Yes,  aAer  yoor  own  weak,  traekling  schemes 
ksTS  ^led.    Qo  on,  air." 

*'  Thome,  my  steps  were  tracked  out  to  Men- 
doza*8  chacra  ;  my  ateps  were  watched  to  Mendoza^s' 
house  last  night;  he  was  seized,  but,  Thorne,  not 
by  my  information — no,  thank  Grod !  not  by  mine. 
Afler  thia  confession,  I  ask  you  if  I  am  not  more  to 
be  pitied  than  despised.  I  may  be  upbraided  as  a 
spy  and  traitor,  but  I  have  always  atruggled  to  be- 
friend Mendoza." 

**  And  why,  Ls  Brun,  are  you  so  anxiotta  to  know 
of  Mendoza  t" 

'^  If  I  find  him  not  by  aunset,  I  myadf  aafier  the 
panishment  intended  for  him." 

•*  I  foresaw  that,  wretch." 

'*  Press  me  not  too  hard,  Thome ;  I  thank  Heav- 
en that  I  alone  ahall  be  the  victim ;  and  yet,  how  I 
ahadder  at  the  thooght,  with  all  my  aina  upon  me — 
no,  I  cannot  bear  to  dream  of  it.  Save  me,  Thorne ! 
— save  me  !  aave  me !  I  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  yon.  I  never  wronged  you— I  have  admired 
your  firmneaa  when  I  have  curaed  my  own  weak- 
ness.   Save  me  !  aave  me  !" 

"  Confeaa,  then,  did  you  not  mean  to  aell  Men- 
doza to  aave  youraelfl" 

**  I  know  not  my  own  motivea,  Thome.  I  am 
entirely  unmanned — ask  me  not  to  what  len^a 
despair  might  have  driven  a  guilty  man.  Believe 
me,  1  labomd  anzioualy  and  keenly  for  bia  aafety 
to  the  neglect  and  danger  of  my  own ;  for  then  my 
thoughts  were  ennobleid  by  ray  aapirationa  for  bia 
daughter.  I  am  too  mean  and  degraded  now  to 
dre^  of  matching  myaelf  with  auch  purity ;  and  I 
have  aunk  into  mean  ffrovelling  aelfishneas.  Thank 
God  !  he  has  escaped.  I  would  not— no,  it  is  im- 
poaaible  I  could  have  betrayed  Mendoza,  the  father 
of  Anita,  to  have  aaved  my  own  worthleaa  aelf.  The 
first  sight  of  that  old  man's  honest  self  mast  bave 
driven  such  demon  thoughts  from  my  mind.  I 
•ought  Mendoza,  Thome,  to  give  him  theae  papers. 
Nay,  do  not  frown  ao  upon  me ;  they  are  papers 
signed  by  himaelf  laat  night  dispoaiog  of  the  half  of 
hia  property  to  me  in  the  antieipatioo  of  my  being 
his  son-in-law ;  if  he  escapes  his  property  may  be 
diaembargoed — mine  never  can  be.  Some  papers 
of  my  own  am  there  too ;  some  of  these  claims  of 
mine,  Thurae,  will  be  recoverable.  I  have  not  a 
xehttive  in  the  worid ;  pray  give  them  when— K>b,  I 


shudder  to  thmk  of  it— give  them  to  ^hxtStfti 
Mendoza,  give  tbem  to  Anita." 

**  Silence,  wretched  pettiibgger !  think  not  that 
Anita  Mendoza  can  ever  atoop  to  accept  the  wagea 
of  treachery.  I  may,  I  will  try  to  aave  your  own 
mean  life.  Sit  down  there,  teke  advanuge  of  the 
abort  time  yet  apared  you  to  arrange  your  afiaira. 
I  am  off  to  aee  what  may  be  done  to  save  you  from 
Roaaa,  whom  I  despise  aioro  than  I  pity  3roa  !"  and 
he  ruahed  ont  of  the  room  before  the  trembling  Le 
Bran  oould  thank  him  for  his  offered  assistance. 

Thome  waa  the  creature  of  impulse.  Posaessed 
of  a  generous  heart  and  warm  temperament,  he  oflen 
oonforred  favors  at  the  same  time  that  he  showered 
reproachea.  He  had  known  Le  Bran  as  a  respected 
and  honored  member  of  aociety ;  he  had  never  liked 
him — he  was  too  prim,  aober,  and  methodical,  fbr 
his  errant  and  jovial  dbposition.  Le  Bran's  ateady, 
plodding  business  habits  Tom  Thome  had  aome- 
times  considered  a  kind  of  reproach  to  his  own  care- 
leaa,  hap-hazard  way  of  conducting  his  afiaira ;  and 
though  he  had  nev*r  made  reguhir  approachea  to 
gain  the  favor  of  Anita  Mendoza,  his  vanity  waa 
offended  to  aee  the  advancea  that  the  quiet,  easy, 
insinuating  address  of  Le  Bnm  made,  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  interested 
him.  For  all  these  reasons  he  had  ever  dishked 
Le  Bran,  and  now  he  despised  him ;  but  still,  how- 
ever dan^rous  it  might  be,  he  resolved,  If  possible, 
to  save  hmi ;  and  while  in  this  state  of  mind  befell 
in  with  the  captain  of  an  English  man-of-war.  It 
was  usual  for  the  English  and  Freneh  vessels-of- 
war  in  those  dismal  times  to  receive  all  fugitives 
who  claimed  their  protection ;  and  the  Frenchmen 
even  went  so  far  as  to  walk  through  the  streets  in 
armed  bodies,  and  receive  among  their  number 
those  whom  persecution  induced  to  claim  their  as- 
sistance. Thome  had  little  diflienlty  in  persuading 
the  captain  to  lend  hia  assistance  in  caring  off  an 
intended  victim.  Hia  veasel  was  to  sail  that  even- 
ing ;  many  of  his  boats  were  on  shore  ;  and  it  waa 
arranged  that  at  four  o'clock,  when  they  were  ready 
to  atart,  a  number  of  the  seamen  should  find  their 
way  to  the  Sala  by  different  routes ;  and  aa  the  Sala 
was  net  rar  from  the  beach,  they  anticipated  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  off  Le  Bnm. 

Thia  being  arrai^ed,  Thome  harried  to  infbrm 
and  prepare  the  fugitive.  Le  Bran  was  still  there, 
and  another  was  there  also,  heaping  every  term  of 
opprobrium  that  could  be  &ncied  on  that  hapleaa 
and  miaerable  individual. 

<«  Tou  scum  of  the  sea,  you  !  Will  nothing  I 
can  aay  to  you  persuade  you  to  be  a  gentleman  * 
By  the  powers  of  Molly  Kelly !  I  'U  bring  in  the 
marker  to  dust  your  hair  with  chalk  powckr — the 
only  powder  you  know  anything  about,  you  black- 
fkced  sheep !  Faith !  a  aheep  is  innocent,  and  a 
rem  will  atand  to  its  own  defence  ;  so  the  only  re- 
semblance you  have  to  a  aheep  ta  the  chance  you 
have  of " 

"Hallo  there,  Griffin!"  cried  Thome,  "don't 
abuse  Le  Bran  now  ;  our  frienda  with  the  lantema 
are  after  him,  and  here  we  c^me  to  the  rescue.  Le 
Bran,  there  is  not  one  moment  to  spare.  English 
seamen  are  now  at  the  door — they  will  take  you 
aafe  to  their  ahip  in  spite  of  the  frienda  who  are 
dodging  you  outside — and  so  good-by.  God  for- 
give you  !" 

"  Oh,  Thome,  how  can  I?" 

"  Come,  come,  no  blarney !"  cried  G^riffin,  tnter- 
rapting  Le  Bran.    "  By  St.  Patrick,  if  he  go,  I  go 
too-^his  place  has  become  too  hot  fbr  me — ^Thome,  ' 
I  did  not  know  the  poor  devil  was  in  such  trouble. 
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Th«ra  k  m  addraa,  Thome;  please  forward  my 
luggage.  U&i  us  have  a  hottle  of  chanrpagne  be- 
fore we  start.  I  will  reoomroeiid  Le  ^run  to  a 
warm  half-deck  passage  to  the  captain ;  and  when 
we  land,  wherever  it  may  be,  if  he  do  not  sive  me 
satisfaction,  by  the  powers !  I  *11  take  it.  What  say 
yott,  Thorne?" 

*'  Now,  Le  Brun,  all  ready  ?"  demanded  Thome. 

"All  ready,  air." 

'*  Here 's  to  you  then.  Griffin,"  as  Le  Bran  crept 
cautiously  out  of  the  room.  '*  Spare  his  life,  Grif- 
ioh — he  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  your  exposing  your- 
self for  him ;  spare  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  black- 
eyed  girl ;  but  douH  forget  that  he  spoiled  a  merry 
evening  for  us  out  at  the  chacra.  By  the  way, 
your  hurried  departure  must  be  rather  inconvenient 
to  you ;  please  take  this,  (offering  him  some  money) 
— nay,  friend,  take  it ;  your  intended  caning  match 
may  cost  you  as  much  for  damages.  Now  hurry 
off,  for  I  must  not  appear  in  this  afiair."  And  so 
Le  Brun,  the  spy,  was  hurried  down  to  the  beach 
amid  a  party  of  English  seamen,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  two  gentlemen  with  lon^  doaks,  who 
were  vraiting  to  attend  upon  him  until  sunset,  and 
who  followed  them  still,  with  the  view,  probably, 
of  seeing  him  safely  embarked,  in  spite  of  repeated 
adieus  bowed  to  them  by  our  friend  Griffin,  who 
begged  of  them  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  fur- 
ther. 

All  hands  arrived  safely  on  board ;  but  whether 
Griffin  had  to  refund  any  of  Tom  Thome's  money 
for  damages,  or  whether  he  pinked  his  friend,  or 
was  pinked  hlmsalf,  we  have  never  heard. 

Return  we  to  Tom  Tborne  and  his  fair  guests. 
Their  rage  at  Le  Brun's  treachery  was  modified  by 
the  news  that  their  father  had  escaped — for  that  he 
was  not  in  prison  was  an  escape ;  and  to  all4»arties 
it  appeared  best  that  they  should  wait  in  their 
present  quarters  until  they  should  hear  from^im. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tom  Tborne*s  position  was  a 
most  singular  one.  A  bachelor,  we  may  say,  by 
professioa,  he  was  harboring  two  lovely  girls — one 
of  whom  had  oAen  roused  feeliog/in  his  breast  that 
he  eottld  not  easily  account  for ;  he  was,  moreover, 
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theit  protector,  he  had  been  paitiy  the  cause  of 
their  misfortunes;  they  wero,  it  might  be  said* 
fatherless  and  portionless;  they  interested  every 
best  feeling  of  his  heart.  Need  we  work  out  the 
progress  of  results  1  Tom  found  more  attractions 
m  their  mild,  subdued,  but  lively  oonv^sataon  than 
in  the  load;  rolicsome  sports  in  which  he  had  hith- 
erto been  a  leader ;  smiles  banished  or  supi^aoted 
cigars,  and  the  sparkles  of  fair  eyes  were  more  often 
in  Tom's  thoughts  than  the  sparkles  of  champagne. 
During  this  state  of  transmutation,  Tom  received  a 
message  that  a  friend  wished  to  see  him ;  the  mes- 
senger was  none  to  be  relied  on,  but  he  brought  a 
pass- word — ipso  facto.  Tom  went,  and  it  was 
Mendoza  he  found.  The  old  man  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  until  he  thought 
all  daneer  past.  With  pradent  care  he  had  con- 
cealed his  retreat,  even  from  his  best  friends ;  and 
well  it  was  he  had  done  so,  fi»  Thome's  house  was 
watched  for  several  days. 

**  I  have  heard,"  said  the  old  man,  "  the  care 
you  have  taken  of  my  daughtexa;  God  reward  yon 
for  it,  I  never  can." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  may,"  said  Thome.  ''  Give 
me  the  hand  of  Anita,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  re- 
paid. We  will  smuggle  you  off  to  Rio,  or  Monte 
Video ;  this  storm  wul  blow  over — ^your  political 
backholdiogs  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  greater 
criminality  of  others ;  your  estates  wUl  yet  be  re- 
stored to  you ;  and  if  they  be  not,  I  have  sufficient 
to  maintain  you  and  your  family,  without  even  mis- 
sing the  resources  of  the  chacray  or  mourning  over 
the  mined  speculations  of  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun." 

"  Thome,  you  are  a  man  afler  my  own  heart. 
I  have  ever  g[iven  you  credit  for  stainless  honesty 
of  purpose ;  if  my  daughter  accepts  of  you  as  her 
protector  you  shall  have  my  blessmg." 

Mendoza,  with  his  daughters,  sought  temporary 
exile,  the  embargo  was  soon  taken  oS  their  proper- 
ty, and  TomThorne  afterwards  sooebt  in  the  sweet 
smiles  and  flashing  eye  of  Anita  Mendoza,  an  ex- 
change for  the  idle  luxuries  of  cigars  and  cham- 
pagne.   Let  us  hope  that  he  foand  them. 


FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 

The  Dublin  Pilot  says :  "  The  arrivals  of  grain 
continue  enormous.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
them  may  be  formed  from  a  fact  communicated  at 
the  Dublin  custom-house  this  day,  by  the  captain  of 
a  sailingWessel  which  plies  between  this  and  Lon- 
don— namely,  that  the  harbor  of  Falmouth,  which 
was  hitherto  considered  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  navy  of  England,  was,  when  he  was  passing 
it  on  Sunday  morning,  so  blocked  up  with  grain- 
laden  vessels  waiting  for  orders,  that  it  was  totally 
impossible  for  him  to  enter  it.  Even  to  Dublin, 
where  the  stores  were  previously  chuck  full  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  the  following  cargoes  have  arrived 
this  week."  [Here  the  Pilot  enumerates  in  detail 
the  heavy  cargoes  of  corn,  flour,  peas,  &c.,  brought 
by  twelve  ships.]  '*  All  the  foregoing  have  arrived 
within  the  last  eight  days,  together  with  three  other 
large  vessels,  the  cargoes  of  which  are  not  yet 
leported.  The  hoarders  of  wheat  in  Ireland  would 
do  well  to  observe,  that  no  less  than /ovr  thousand 
sacks  of  this  grain,  which  is  represented  so  scarce, 
fimn  part  of  the  foregoing  cargoes. 

**  This  intelligence,  together  with  the  fall  in  rates 
witnessed  yesterday  in  Liverpool,  will,  no  doubt, 
startle  some  of  the  speculators  here,  and  make  them 
submit  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  more  moderate 


Prussia. — In  a  sitting  of  the  16th  instant,  the 
United  Diet  adopted,  by  990  to  fi05  votes,  the  bifl 
for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  all  places  exoept 
saeh  as  are  connected  with  the  exercise  of  other 
forms  of  worship  or  religious  instraetion.  On  the 
17th,  the  diet  came  to  a  decision  on  the  following 
details  of  the  proposition- 
It  affirmed,  by  354  votes  to  919,  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  political  and  municipal  offices ;  by  299  lo 
183,  for  their  admission  as  professors  of  mathemat- 
ical, medk»il,  and  natural  sciences  in  the  universi- 
ties ;  by  993  lo  156,  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
theological  chair  in  one  of  the  universities ;  by  960 
to  180,  that  JewB  should  be  excluded  from  employ- 
ment connected  with  elementarjr  instraetion  ;  and 
by  230  to  919,  against  their  bemg  allowed  to  be 
elected  deputies  of  the  general  or  provincial  diet. 

The  Austrian  government  appears  to  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Pras- 
sian  diet ;  for,  according  to  die  Observatoir  of  Bras* 
sels,  ordere  have  been  given  that  the  Prussian  States 
Gaxette^  in  which  the  prooeedings  of  the  diet  are 
reported,  shall  for  the  future  be  prohibited  from 
entering  the  Aostrisn  dominions. 

Thk  Reverend  Dr.  Lang  has  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Argus  his  views  respecting  the  prao- 
ticability  of  growing  cotton  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
ttorth-eastero  portion  of  Anttxilia.  Br.  Lang  i 
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iImI  at  Morston  Bay,  in  hthnde  97}  S.,  he  hu 

eacked  pods  of  cotton  pronouaoed  in  Glasgow  to 
i  of  first-zate  qaality.  The  cliinate  is  well  ulapted 
to  the  ooDstitution  of  Europeans ;  there  are  inex- 
haustible tracts  of  fertile  land ;  and  great  fiunlities 
for  the  shipment  of  produce.  Dr.  Lang  looks  to  a 
plan  of  colonizing  this  district  as  the  readiest  means 
of  rendering  England  independent  of  supplies  of 
slsTe-growa  cotton. 

The  queen  has  continued  to  the  orphan  children 
of  the  late  Thomas  Hood  the  pension  of  100/,  a 
year,  originally  granted  to  their  father  and  afier- 
wards  to  bis  widow. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Bimdng- 
ham  Journal  states  that  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  papers  addressed  to  Birmingham  have  been 
seut»  by  the  carelessness  of  the  post-office  clerks,  to 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Connecticut.  The 
correspondent  suggests  that  letters  and  papers  from 
the  United  States  for  Birmingham  in  this  country 
should  be  addressed,  "  Birmingham,  not  Connec- 
ticut." 

About  a  year  ago,  a  cargo  of  500  hroomstieks 
arrived  at  Liverpool  from  a  port  in  Germany,  and 
not  being  claimed  by  the  consignees,  were  conveyed 
to  the  queen*s  warehouse  attached  to  the  eustom- 
boose.  Last  week,  one  of  the  sticks  was  accident- 
ally broken ;  it  was  found  to  be  partly  hollow,  and 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  top  of  each  pole  had  been  perforated,' 
the  tobacco  pressed  in,  and  secured  with  a  peg, 
which,  amoothod  over,  gave  all  the  appearance  of 
solidity. 

Panorama  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains. — 
By  ascending  the  steeps  of  Mr.  Burford's  "  upper 
circle,'*  in  Leicester  Square,  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self amid  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
scene  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived. 
You  are  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mountain 
region,  half-way  up :  on  one  side  soars  above  yon, 
in  the  distance,  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  snow-clad 
alps ;  around  are  the  middle  heights,  some  clothed 
with  vegetation,  other  crags  as  bare  as  if  the  earth 
had  been  scraped  to  its  bones ;  on  the  opposite  side 
Che  plains  of  Hindustan  stretch  away  in  fineless 
distance.  The  catalogue  points  out  where  you  may 
descry  Simla,  and  manv  more  places  rendered  illus- 
Crioos  by  the  history  of  the  recent  campaigns :  but 
the  transitory  associations  of  human  contest  cannot 
divert  the  attention  from  Uie  primeval  elements  of 
the  scene— those  bright  and  varied  mountains,  those 
eternal  alps,  those  boundless  plains — with  the  great 
Cranges,  and  the  Jumna,  and  the  Sutiej,  winding 
away  on  their  unceasing  travels.  In  one  coup 
d*(Bil  ^ou  have  around  you  the  gigantic  elements  of 
a  continent.  The  picture  is  brautifulW  painted. 
The  varied  tints  and  endless  changes  of  form  which 
enliven  the  mountain  scenery  are,  as  it  were,  cre- 
ated to  the  view  in  all  the  vividness  of  nature.  A 
mere  superficial  glance  will  not  detect  all  that  there 
is  in  the  picture :  as  if  it  were  reality,  an  opera- 
glass — the  telescope  of  the  adventurous  Londoner 
— ^will  be  found  to  fetch  out  new  beautiea  in  the 
distant  parts. 

The  see  of  Australia  is  divided  into  four  distinct 
dioceses,  to  be  called  the  Bishoprics  of  Sydney, 
Newcastle,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne.  Dr.  Brough- 
lOQ,  heretofore  Arohbiahon  of  Australia,  is  hence- 
Ibrward  to  be  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan 
Bbbop  in  Australasia,  subject  to  the  general  super- 
ikaoQ  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  several 


Bttffiagan  Insbope  are,  Dr.  W.  Tyrrell,  Btehop  lif 
Newcastle,  Dr.  A.  Short,  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  and 
Dr.  C.  Perry,  Bishop  of  Melbourne. 

Her  maj^ty  has  also  constituted  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  its  dependencies  a  bisbopric ;  and 
has  conferred  the  see  upon  Dr.  R.  Gray,  with  the 
deflignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 

'theee  bishops,  whose  appointments  have  long 
been  announced,  were  formally  consecrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  Tuesday,  June  30th. 

The  royal  consideration  has  been  extended  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers ;  to 
whom  the  queen  has  granted  a  pension  of  200/.  a 
year.  The  announcement  was  made  by  Lord  John 
Kussell  in  the  following  letter  :-* 

'*  Madam — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you,  that  the  queen,  takinff  into  her  consideiation 
the  piety,  eloquence,  and  learning  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmera,  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  a 
pension  of  200/.  a  year  should  be  setUed  upon  you 
and  your  daughters,  out  of  her  majesty's  civil 
list. 

'<  Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  trust  this  act  of  the 
queen  may  render  the  remainder  of  your  life  as 
tolerable  as  the  loss  of  so  eminent  and  excellent  a 
partner  will  permit. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam,  your  obedient 
faithful  servant,  J.  Kussell." 

Washing. — General  D.  was  more  distinguished 
for  gallantry  in  the  field  than  for  the  care  he  lav- 
ish^ upon  personal  cleanliness.  Complaining  upon 
a  certain  occasion  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe 
of  the  suflferings  he  endured  from  rheumatism,  that 
learned  and  humorous  judge  undertook  to  prescribe 
a  remedy.  '*  You  must  desire  your  servant,"  be 
said  to  the  genera],  '^  to  place  every  morning  by 
your  bedside  a  tub  three  parts  filled  with  warm 
water.  You  will  then  get  into  the  tub,  and  having 
previously  provided  yourself  with  a  pound  of  yellow 
soap,  you  must  rub  your  whole  body  with  it,  im- 
mersing yourself  occasionally  in  the  water,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  process  conclndes 
by  wiping  yourself  dry  with  towels,  and  scrubbing 
your  person  with  a  fiesh-brush.*'  **  Why,"  said  the 
general,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection  upon  what 
he  had  just  heard,  **  this  seems  to  me  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  washing  yourself!"  *'  Well," 
rejoined  the  jodge,  **  it  is  open  to  that  objection.** 
— DobfMoCs  Magaxim. 

Mateimont  and  Meal. — ^A  buxom  country  girl 
in  Ayrshire  left  her  place  last  Whitsun  term,  with 
the  merciful  determination  of  putting  a  matrimonial 
period  to  the  doubts  and  sighs  of  her  stalwart 
swain ;  but,  having  the  bump  of  caution  large,  aha 
read  of  high  markets,  and  sagely  pondered  thereon ; 
and,  ultimately,  she  last  week  arrived  at  the  dwel- 
ling of  a  civic  functionary,  in  whom  she  placed 
implicit  reliance,  and  requested  as  a  most  particular 
favor  that  he  would  give  her  his  advice.  The 
question  she  put  was,  whether  markets  were  likely 
to  rise  or  fallt  '*  for,"  added  she,  in  a  whisper, 
*'  Alick  and  me  intendit  to  gang  thegither  at  this 
time,  but  I  caona  mak  up  my  mind  to't  wi'  the 
meal  at  2s.  3d.  a  peck.  Alick,  I  see,  wad  risk  it 
at  twa  shillings;  but  fitith  I'll  no  try't  abooa 
aughteen  pence.^* 

laiSR  Immiorahts  at  Glasgow. — A  Gkagcm 
paper  givea  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  tlM 
Irish  immigrants  in  that  city : — *'  During  the  last 
eight  or  ten  days  a  scene  of  Irish  destitution  hat 
bMn  daily  and  ntghUy  presented  in  a  vaoant  spaee 
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of  gimmd  at  the  nartbwBet  ooner  of  Stookwell 
bridge,  whieh  is  altogethei  appalliog.  There,  on 
the  Dare  cold  eaith,  or  perctiance  with  the  least 
sprinkling  of  straw  beneath  them,  ezpoeed  to  all 
varieties  of  weather,  are  to  be  seen  scores  of  shriv- 
elled and  diseased  creatures,  chiefly  emaciated 
women  and  children,  some  of  them  infants  at  the 
breast.  On  Saturday  evening  last  a  gentleman 
informs  us  that  he  counted  no  less  than  suty-seven 
indifiduals  lying  on  this  spot.  This  morning, 
about  one  o Vlock,  we  visited  the  place ;  a  shower 
of  rain  had  fallen,  and  many  of  the  poor  wretches, 
no  doubt,  had  sought  better  shelter,  as  we  observed 
not  a  few  in  the  recesses  of  stairs  and  shop  doors. 
But,  exposed  to  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  and 
the  damps  and  colds  of  earth,  there  were  about  a 
dozen,  some  of  them  huddled  in  groups  for  warmth,^ 
some  covered  with  a  wretched  mat,  not  a  few  rand 
these  mere  youths)  with  nothing  over  them.  The 
hollow  coughs  that  came  from  that  den  of  misery, 
located  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  eities 
in  the  empire,  told  of  the  ravages  that  exposure  and 
disease  were  making  on  their  constitutions,  leaving 
altogether  out  of  view  the  moral  and  social  conse- 
quences. Nothing  can  tend  more  to  harden  and 
tender  callous  the  feelings  of  a  population  than 
such  scenes." 

Mr.  Lcigb  Hunt. — ^It  gives  uspeeuliarpleasme 
to  be  able  to  state  that  Lord  John  Kussell  has  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  her  majesty's  gift  (from 
the  civil  list)  of  a  pension  of  J^TSOO  a  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  distinguished  literary  talents.  The 
long  standing  claims  of  this  admirable  writer,  and 
consistent  laborer  in  the  liberal  cause,  have  thus 
received  the  recognition  to  which  all  parties  have 
ef  late  years  felt  they  were  entitled.  The  an- 
nouncement will  give  general  and  groat  satisfac- 
tion. So  rare  are  the  '*  opportunities  of  becoming 
nobly  popular,"  (to  use  an  expression  for  which,  in 
the  days  of  tory  rule,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  visited 
by  the  attorney  geneial,)  that  we  rejoice  to  find  the 
present  opportunity  has  not  been  lost  by  a  liberal 
administration.  The  manner  in  which  the  gifl 
was  conveyed  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  its  value. 
It  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of  personal 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
what  Mr.  Hunt  had  suffered  in  times  gone  by.  It 
was  an  act  of  justice  handsomely  done,  and  will  be 
remembered  to  the  miniBter's  honor. 

Thk  Court  of  Spain. — HThe  domestic  aflhiis  of 
the  palace  still  occupy  the  Spanish  journals.  The 
young  queen,  who  has  evidently  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  has  evidently  also  some  of  the  temperament  of 
her  mother,  still  indulges  herself  in  those  amuse- 
ments of  royalty  which  seem  founded  on  the  maxim 
that  monarchs  can  do  no  verong.  But  at  least  her 
feelings  are  natural,  her  conduct  is  popular,  and 
her  hatred  of  French  influence  is  Spanish  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  husband's  conduct  is  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  of  common 
sense.  While  popularity  is  essential  to  him  he 
retires  from  the  popular  eye ;  while  he  knows  that 
an  application  for  a  divorce  is  actually  before  the 

S^pai  court,  he  Ib  said  to  talk  of  retiring  from 
adrid,  where  of  course  all  the  great  questions  of 
the  monarohy  must  be  settled,  and,  unless  his  pur- 
pose is  to  turn  monk,  it  seems  difficult  to  know 
what  purpose  he  has  in  this  world. 

The  French  party  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
broken  up  in  Spain.  This  is  obviously  the  result 
of  being  what  the  world  calls  "  too  clever."  A  de- 


tenninallon  to  cany  everytinng  by  a  coup  de  main 
has  stirred  the  spirit  of  the  Spaaim,  and  the  dex- 
terity which  involved  the  whole  court  in  its  objects 
has  produced  no  other  fruits  than  avndcened  jeal- 
ousy and  contemptuous  alienatioD.  The  more 
eflSsctive  result  is,  the  gradnal  restoration  of  the 
native  influence  which  the  whole  policy  of  the  late 
queen  was  employed  to  extingiush.  Eepartere, 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  military  man 
of  Spain,  though  the  most  obnoxious  to  Maria 
Christina,  has  been  permitted  to  return  to  hisconn- 

Sr,  and  he  wUl  form  with  his  friends  a  powerful 
dition  to  the  anti-Gallic  party.  The  present 
ministry  is  obviously  moving  m  the  sam^  path,  and 
the  voice  of  all  the  principal  journals  is  strongly 
against  the  rumored  return  of  the  late  queen. 

High,  life  is  evidently  not  without  its  troubles, 
and  the  last  fifly  years  may  be  called  the  trial  of 
kings  and  queens.  There  is  not  a  wind  that  blows 
from  Spain  but  brings  to  our  ears  some  new  in- 
stance of  popular  exultation  over  the  decline  of  one 
who  but  a  twelvemonth  since  actually  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  the  kingdom.  Since  her  late  de- 
parture from  Spain  the  queenHDotfaer  has  evidently 
led  a  singularly  perplexed  and  mortified  existence. 
The  coldness  of  her  reception  in  France,  the  more 
than  coldness  of  her  reception  in  Naples,  and  the 
ntter  insignificance  into  which  she  seems  to  have 
^Bdlen  since  her  return,  coupled  with  the  violent 
language  used  towards  her  by  the  Spanish  press, 
must  be  infinitely  galling  to  a  haughty  spirit,  accus- 
tomed to  power,  and  equally  accustomed  to  success. 
She  is  now  simply  Madame  de  Rianzares,  and  may 
bid  farewell  to  power  for  life.  Another  very  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  the  ministerial  policy  of 
Madrid  is  the  restoration  of  Manuel  Godoy  to  his 
titles,  and  partly  to  his  possessions,  after  a  virtual 
exile  of  forty  years. 

Such  are  the  honors  of  courts,  and  such  is  the 
curious  versatitity  of  human  fortunes.  Don  Manuel 
had  been  a  private  in  the  royal  guard.  He  was  a 
showy  figure,  and,  on  the  simple  merit  of  his 
figure,  he  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  until  he  became 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  Flying  from  the  national 
burst  of  indignation  on  the  discovery  that  the  sword 
of  Napoleon  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  sceptre, 
Godoy,  stripped  of  all  his  opulence,  took  refuce  in 
Rome  along  with  the  half-imbecile  king  and  the 
proud  and  passionate  woman  who  ruled  hira. 
There  he  has  continued  to  live  ever  since  their 
deaths,  has  almost  escaped  public  knowledge,  and 
now,  at  the  age,  as  we  should  conceive,  of  little 
less  than  ninety,  he  is  recalled  from  his  obscurity, 
and  is  suffered  to  figure  a  little  in  the  world  again. 
— Britannia. 

The  Petition  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
—The  Chamber  of  Peers  discussed  on  Monday  a 
petition  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Westpha- 
lia, who  demanded  the  abrogation,  as  far  as  regarded 
himself,  of  the  law  banishing  the  family  of  Napo- 
leon. M.  Charles  Du pin's  report  on  the  petition 
expressed  the  highest  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
prince,  but  concluded  by  moving  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  board  of  information.  The  Prince  de  la  Mos- 
kowa  (Ney)  next  rose  to  support  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioner.  *'His  history,"  he  said,  "is  that  of 
our  glory  and  reverses,  and  by  a  banishment  of 
thirty  yeare  he  has  amply  expiated  the  crime  of  be- 
ing the  brother  of  the  emperor."  General  Baitm 
Pelet,  who  followed,  bore  testimony  to  the  miliuury 
talent,  bravery,  and  patriotism  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
*'  Most  of  the  membern  of  this  boose  who  wew 
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•ptolettee/*  aaid  the  general,  "raw  htm  on  tbe 
plaina  of  Waterloo  display  the  most  obstinate  and 
brilliaat  courage.  And  I  assert,  gentlemen,  on  my 
oooacience,  that  if  every  commander  had  made  efforts 
such  as  those  of  Prince  Jerome,  the  victory  woald 
have  been  gained  as  earlv  as  five  o'clock,  P.M.,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians."  M.  Victor 
Hugo  observed  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  refer 
the  petition  to  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Marshal 
Soutt,  president  of  the  council.  M.  Hugo  pro- 
claimed himself  the  champion  of  exiles,  and  believed 
that  he  was  serving  the  government  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  be  magnanimous  and  intelligent.  M.  Du- 
mon,  minister  of  finance,  said  that  he  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  but  regretted 
that  the  law  enacted  in  1832  against  the  family  of 
the  emperor  could  not  be  abrogated  with  safety  for 
the  repose  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  The  Marquis  de  Boiasy,  Generals  Fab- 
vier  and  Pemetty,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
were  aiVerwards  heard,  and  the  debate  was  con- 
cluded by  the  following  appeal  from  General  Goar- 
gaud  :^"  Gentlemen,  toAlay  is  the  anniversaries 
of  the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Friedland.  I  appeal 
to  you  all,  my  old  comrades — ^generals,  admirals, 
magistrates,  who  have  served  under  the  imperial 
government,  will  you  permit  history  to  say—'  The 
chamber  of  peers  has  celebrated  such  glorious 
anniversaries  oy  passing  to  the  order  of  the  di^  on 
the  petition  of  the  brother  of  the  emperor— of  the 
brother  of  him  who  wished  to  make  France  the 
first  of  nations?'  "  After  a  few  explanations  from 
M.  Charles  Dupin,  the  conclusions  of  his  report 
were  adopted  by  the  assembly. 


WHAT  IRELAND   MOST   WANTS. 

It  is  nof  justice"  that  Ireland  wants,  nor  ehineh 
appropriation,  nor  capital :  Irishmen  can  get  all 
these  things  for  themselves  if  they  are  put  in  eir^ 
cumstances  to  do  so.  But  there  is  one  thin^  .which 
seems  impossible  to  the  nation  either  as  a  gift  or  an 
acquisition — and  that  is  common  sense.  We  do  not 
say  this  in  derision,  but  in  sober  sadness. 

Plunge  at  random  into  the  Irish  news  current  at 
any  given  time,  and  see  if  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble  there  is  not  some  kind  of  madness,  some 
moral  delirium  tremens,  which  not  only  produces 
tbe  mischief,  but  almost  forbids  tbe  hope  of  pre- 
vention.   Look  at  the  news  of  this  very  week. 

We  will  go  to  no  exaggerated  specimen :  we 
will  not  take  the  ultra-typical  Na/ion,  but  draw  an 
instance  from  the  Pilot — a  Dublin  journal  which 
fairly,  not  to  say  favorably,  represents  the  intellect 
of  the  Irish— the  ^lite  of  O'Cfonneirs  *'  milUoos." 
At  a  former  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  O'Higgins,  of  the  violent 
tone  usual  with  that  reverend  gentleman.  Com- 
menting on  this  letter,  '*  the  felon  Times"  reminded 
Dr.  O'Higgins  of  the  charity  which  England  has 
shown  in  the  time  of  Ireland's  need.  The  Pilot 
rejoins  after  this  fashion— 

'*  Yes,  revered  and  beloved  bishop,* you  have 
morully  offended  the  cruel  bigotry  of  England, 

Solitical  and  religious,  religious  and  political,  by 
aring,  as  an  Irish  Catholic  bishop,  to  be  true  to  tbe 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  •  •  •  You  will 
rejoioe  at  being  so  assailed,  and  you  ought  to  rejoioe. 
Your  countrymen  will  love,  and  cherish,  and  revere 
you  all  the  more.    •    •    • 

**  Oh !  Dr.  O'Higgins  is  « not  grateful  for  tbe 
ohaiity  of  England !'  Charity  of  England ! — ^when, 
wheisy  or  how  displayed?    Charity  of  iadividoals 


there  has  been  certainly ;  and  ohaiilf  adandidly 
manifested  as  coming  from  individuals.  To  these 
individuals  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people  is  due, 
and  has  been  heartily  given  in  the  only  way  open  to 
the  poor  people**namely,  in  heartrspoken  prayers. 
•  •  •  But  the  charity  of  England  as  a  nation — 
the  charity  of  England  as  the  dominant  and  richest 
state  of  the  empire— is  a  non-existent  quantity  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  entirely  a  mockery  to  pretend  to  make 
any  boast  on  the  subject.  What  are  the  evkiences 
of  this  state  charity  of  England?  Are  they  to  be 
found  in  the  grudging  vote  of  ten  millions  from  the 
state  coffers,  supplied  by  Irish  as  well  as  British 
taxes? — in  the  fixing  upon  Ireland  ezclnsively  the 
refunding  of  more  than  one  half  of  that  amount  ?" 

There  is  more  of  the  same  sort.  Now  at  the 
bottom  of  this  strange  fantastic  view  oi  what  Eng- 
land has  done  for  Keland  there  is  something  that 
savors  of  insane  intellect.  Observe  the  distinction 
drawn  in  this  passage  between  individoals  and  a 
nation ;  as  if  a  nation  eve^  did  manifesl  its  temper 
except  through  indivkiuals.  Observe,  too,  thai 
obstinate  resolve  to  overlook  or  distort  the  advance 
of  ten  millions  stsrling  from  the  inmeiial  funds ; 
towards  which  Ireland  contributes  so  little  that  the 
taxes  remitted  in  her  behalf  would  more  than  cover 
all  that  is  her  share  in  the  anbeidy.  An  honest  and 
intelligent  politioiao,  capable  of  emancipating  him- 
self from  mere  Irish  delusions,  would  seize  the 
opportunity  of  such  a  juneture  to  make  (rienda  with 
England.  But  the  sister  island  is  still  without  a 
party  capable  of  using  England  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland. 

Turn  to  one  of  the  ooroonplaces  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  riot  at  Kihrush.  The  cause  is,  that  the 
people  do  not  like  their  food,  given  as  charity,  to 
be  given  to  them  in  a  cooked  state,  but  raw :  they 
supposed  that  Captain  Hill  was  the  person  who  had 
ordered  the  food  to  be  cooked  :  what  did  they 
resolve  to  do?  We  need  hardly  say  that  what  ihey 
resolved  was,  to  kill  the  officer  administering  the 
relief.  Now  imagine  the  intellectual  health  of  a 
people  who,  liking  their  food  raw  rather  than 
oooKed,  coolly  determine  upon  murder ! 

The  best  service  that  any  Irish  patriot  could  do 
for  his  country  would  be,  to  teach  his  countrymen 
how  to  see  the  passing  facts  of  the  day  in  the  same 
light  of  common  sense  as  other  people*— £jMclitfor, 
JuneKth. 


THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL  OF  TEN. 

The  ease  of  Mr.  Langslow,  related  by  a  corre* 
spondent  of  the  Times,  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
impossible :  unhappily  for  England,  the  metropoli- 
tan state  of  so  many  important  colonies,  it  may  be 
called  common. 

Mr.  Langslow  was  attorney-general  in  Malta, 
and  afterwards  district  judge  at  Colombo  in  Cej^lon  : 
in  both  oocopations  he  was  the  subject  of  animad- 
version in  private  or  '*  confidential"  letters  by  the 
local  government  to  the  colonial  office.  The  earlier 
reports  were  not  used  at  the  time,  but  stored  away 
for  future  use ;  and  when  Mr.  lAugslow  is  led  into 
a  controversy  with  the  queen's  advocate  in  Ceylon, 
he  is  dismissed.  The  merits  of  the  ease  thus  fsr 
have  little  to  do  with  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  colonial  office.  Mr.  Langslow  cornea 
home,  after  twelve  years  of  public  service,  out  of 
work,  to  begin  life  again.  As  a  prsliminsry,  he 
goes  to  the  colonial  office  to  seek  the  simple  justice 
of  an  explanation.  It  is  refused.  Mr.  Gladstone 
fint  safes  to  the  colonial  |omn^  andf  lime  ba:?- 
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in^  thus  ooDSumed  Mr.  Gladstone's  ooeapation  of 
offioe,  his  saoeessor,  Lord  Grey,  pleads  that  be  is 
not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone ! 

*' Responsible!"  Ministerial  responsibility  did 
mean  something  when  ministers  lost  their  heads  as 
the  penalty  of  misconduct ;  but  that  fashion  is  as 
obsolete  as  buff  jeikins  and  trnnk  hose.  There  is 
a  Tory  shadow  of  responsibility  to  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  English  constituencies ;  but  what 
responsibility  is  there  in  the  colonial  offioe  to  the 
colonies?  Such  cases  as  these,  where  the  office 
underukee  to  deal  judicially  with  individual  inter- 
ests, and  in  doing  so  acts  on  secret  information 
without  assigning  reasons — such  cases  as  these 
prove  that  there  is  in  reality  no  ministerial  respon> 
sibiKty  towards  the  colonies.  The  government  of 
the  British  eolonial  empire  is  a  tyranny. 

It  may  indirectly  be  kept  in  check  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  England  :  the  English  peo- 
ple will  not  suffer  a  statesman  guilty  of  overtly 
indeeent  conduct  to  renfain  in  the  English  cabinet ; 
and  thetefbre  a  colonial  secretary  must  in  some 
degree  keep  up  appearances.  But  this  obligation 
is  the  less  stringent  because  of  the  license  to  be 
secret  which  the  office  contrives  to  preserve.  And 
it  does  things  secretly  which  would  not  only  be 
prevented  if  they  were  known,  but  which  would 
then  lead  to  an  administrative  revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  these  secret  and 
t3rrannical  forms  of  proceeding  are  not  safe  for  the 
integrity  of  the  colonial  empire.  Free  trade  has 
obliged  English  statesmen  to  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  treating  English  colonies  like  *'  English  coun- 
ties"— as  "  integral  parts  of  the  empire ;"  but  that 
indieioQS  maxim  has  not  been  put  in  force.  Why  ? 
Because  the  very  constitution,  the  actual  materials 
of  the  colonial  office,  are  hostile  to  any  policy  of 
the  kind.  Sir  Robert  Peers  maxim  involves  a  fair 
representation  of  colonial  interests  in  the  metropo- 
li»— a  free  communication  of  eolonial  opinions  and 
wishes  to  the  central  government — a  consideration 
and  defbrence  for  those  wishes  and  opinions  amount- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  English  counties,  to  a  practi- 
cal responsibility — in  short,  constitutional  govern- 
ment :  the  colonial  office  continues  to  be  an  arbitrary 
government — a  sort  of  Austrian  department  grafted 
OD  a  British  **  constitution."  It  follows  that  there 
is  the  more  danger  lest  the  "  integral  parts  of  the 
empire"  should  break  loose  some  fine  summer-day, 
ana  leave  British  statesmen  to  find  out  too  late  that 
the  eolonial  office,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not 
the  true  machinery  for  carrying  out  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  clear-sighted  principle  of  colonial  govern- 
ment.— Spectator, 


CHINA   AND   THB   EUROPEAN   SYSTEM. 

The  Chinese  would  not  repel  the  peaceable  alli- 
ance with  England  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
about ;  and  the  main  fiiult  of  the  recent  **  demnn- 
•trations"  made  by  the  British  authorities  is,  that 
they  are  not  calculated  to  convey  a  distinct  propo- 
sition to  the  Chinese  mind.  The  Chinese  have  for 
aomo  two  centuries  been  taught  to  consider  the 
Europeans  as  a  race  who  might  be  repelled  by 
cajolery  in  most  cases,  and  h^  force  in  the  extreme 
lesort :  they  still  find  us  hagghng  for  small  encroach- 
ments on  the  frontier,  and  only  more  difficult,  not 
impossible,  to  keep  back  by  cajolery.  We  do  not 
fspresent  in  our  actions  the  inevitable  necessity  that 
awaits  China. 

Qieomatanoea  have  Tastly  ohanged  ainee  the 


Jesuits  obtained  a  bare  tdentiott  of  their  preaenoe 
and  Lord  Macartney  was  bowed  out.  Europeans 
inere  then  a  distinct  race:  the  south  seas  now 
swarm  with  them ;  and  the  outposts  of  European 
civilization,  in  the  shape  of  colonies,  are  advancing 
upon  the  once  remote  celestial  empire — ^now  within 
regular  steam  communication.  The  northern  and 
western  world  is  in  great  part  appropriated ;  the 
wild  regions  in  which  adventure  won  its  pleasures 
j  and  its  booty  are  narrowed ;  and  there  is  a  countless 
I  host  of  adventurers  in  posse  who  would  be  called 
into  active  existence  if  a  fair  field  for  their  action 
were  to  show  itself.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to 
China ;  her  strength,  or  rather  her  weakness,  has 
been  measured  in  pitched  battle.  China  is  a  suitable 
prey  for  the  innumerable  Raleighs  and  the  Pizarroe 
of  the  present  day  whom  opportunity  would  evoke 
into  life. 

What  is  it  that  prevents  the  partition  of  China 
among  bands  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe?  It  is 
that  European  system  of  international  law  into 
which  the  Chinese  refuse  to  enter.  Loose,  obscure, 
and  ill-obeerved  even  by  ourselves  as  that  code  is, 
it  is  efiectual  just  now  for  the  protection  of  China. 
Were  China  formally  excommunicated  (Vom  itp^ 
were  her  repudiation  answered  by  a  total  with- 
drawal of  all  European  intercourse  and  recognition 
— in  six  months  she  would  be  traversed  by  bands 
of  lawless  adventurers;  in  a  year  she  would  be 
partitioned  among  petty  monarchs  or  conquering 
*'  republics ;"  and  not  long  afler  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  *'  recognize"  King  John  Smith  of  Canton, 
the  Sovereign  Count  Albuquerque  of  New  Brazil, 
President  Jonathan  Q.  Twiggs  of  Gallipotville  tex^ 
ritory,  and  many  other  states  as  '^  independent"  as 
ever  Texas  was. 

The  alternative  of  the  peaceful  and  orderly  com- 
mercial alliance  which  China  repudiates  is  fearful 
and  imminent.  If  she  did  but  know  it,  she  must 
give  in.  But  how  can  she  learn  the  existence  of 
such  cogent  circumstances,  while  she  finds  us  still 
chaffering,  with  only  rather  more  troublesome  im- 
portunity, for  small  encroachments  andpetty  trading 
privileges  on  the  distant  frontier.  We  wage  war 
which  is  no  war ;  inflict  terror  and  death  on  the  help- 
less celestials,  and  then,  out  of  some  exaggerated 
fancy  of  moderation,  halt  just  where  we  might  drive 
home  a  salutary  conviction  even  into  the  sacred 
presence  that  doth  hedge  the  emperor.^^jpecfitfor, 
June  S6/A. 


NON-INTERVENTION  A   HaWIBUO. 

Op  all  delusions  the  supposititious  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  is  the  greatest.  We  say  the  sup- 
pcoititious  doctrine,  because  practically  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  existed.  It  has  been  talked  of.  The 
great  apostle  of  the  doctrine  as  a  primary  rule  of 
national  policy  was  Mr.  Jefl!erson  when  the  United 
States  had  only  defensive  but  nut  aggressive  pow- 
ers. Somewhat  later,  President  Monroe  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  not  suffer  *'  the  Eu- 
ropean system"  to  be  introduced  into  the  American 
continent — **  continents"  the  Americans  now  say ; 
that  is,  the  model  republic  puts  a  veto  on  the  form 
and  modes  of  government  in  other  states  of  the 
same  double  continent.  Still  later,  Mr.  Polk  an- 
nexes the  Mexican  province  of  Texas,  and  invades 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  In  our  own  country,  the 
whigs  were  the  great  vindicators  of  non-intervention, 
so  long  as  intervention  was  the  privilege  of  torv 
governments ;  the  whigs  attain  to  power,  and  their  > 
standing  foreign  secretary  is  Lord  ralraenrton,  wfa* 
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defends  the  right  of  "  intenneddling,"  and  consti- 
tutes either  a  department  of  state  in  almost  every 
ootintry  in  Europe,  or  else  an  opposition  agitator, 
a  sort  of  alien  O^Connell. 

If  we  turn  to  the  books,  no  part  of  international 
law  appears  to  be  in  greater  confusion  than  that  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  intervention  ;  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  It  is  a  mass  of  intricacy  and  contra- 
diction. Vattel  asserts  that  **  foreign  nations 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  an 
independent  state*' — '*  to  govern  herself  according 
to  her  own  pleasure  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  inde- 
pendence.*' This  seems  a  distinct  enough  state- 
ment ;  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
can  be  realized  but  that  kind  of  abstract  and  naked 
assertion.     As  soon  as  you  come  to  particulars 

rou  plunge  amid  qualifications  and  contradic^ons. 

That  oracular  trifler  Martens  naively  asserts,  that 
in  cases  of  revolt  and  civil  war,  "  any  foreign  prince 
has  a  right  to  lend  assiBtance  to  the  party  whom  he 
beiieva  has  justice  on  his  side ;"  but  '*  to  espouse 
an  unjust  cause  is  unlawful;"  a  singular  specimen 
of  pure  wandering  in  search  of  conclusions. 

in  seeking  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  from  the 
policy  of  nations,  you  are  thrown  still  more  com- 
pletely abroad.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  multitudinous  instances  of  intervention 
on  behalf  of  some  de  facto  government  against  its 
subjects,  though  that  de  facto  government  really 
represented  but  a  fragment  of  the  nation.  States 
have  repeatedly  interposed,  as  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligious sympathy,  on  behalf  of  subordinate  sections 
of  foreign  states — ^Protestants  befriending  Protes- 
tants in  Fiance ;  Catholics  the  members  of  their 
faith,  as  we  see  France  now  domg  in  Switzerland ; 
Christian  states  protecting  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
—even  the  nominal  Christians  who  pollute  the 
*'  great  Asian  mystery,'*  and  incur  merited  sarcasm 
from  the  author  of  Tancred,  In  short,  a  pretext 
has  never  been  wanting  for  intervention.  Of  the 
opposite  doctrine  it  may  be  said,  slightly  altering 
the  words  of  the  song, 

"  £  la  nonintervenarione 
Come  Taraba  fenice— 
Che  vi  sia,  ciascun  lo  dice ; 
Dove  sia,  nessun  lo  sa.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  seek  in  the  practice  of 
nations  for  any  guiding  principle  of  intervention, 
the  search  is  equally  distracted.  In  Poland,  for 
example,  the  avowed  objects  of  English  interven- 
tion were  a  feeble  motive  to  protect  the  nationality 
of  the  Poles,  and  a  stronger  motive  to  effect  a  kind 
of  Wluskerandos  dead  lock  between  the  military 
advances  of  the  three  surrounding  powers~-a  dead 
lock  which  Russia  has  broken  as  summarily  as  the 
beefeater  does  in  the  play.  The  holy  aUiance  ar- 
rogated to  itself  a  general  and  elastio  right  of  in- 
tervention— • 

"  This  general  right  of  ioterferenoe  was  some- 
times defined  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  every  case 
of  popular  revolution  where  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government  did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary 
concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  not 
ooofirmed  by  his  sanction,  given  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  his  having  freely 
consented.  At  other  times,  it  was  extended  to 
every  revolutionary  movement  pronounced  by  those 
powers  to  endanger  in  its  cons^uenoes,  immediate 
or  remote,  the  social  order  of  fforope,  or  the  par- 
ticular safety  of  neighboring  states.'*— liF%eafoii'« 
Law  of  NmtUms,  [1845,]  p.  517. 

The  holy  alliaooa  intermied  to  foioe  a  king  on 
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I^ranoe ;  Rnssia  and  England  afrerwardsintafTened 
to  relieve  Belgium  of  its  Dutch  kine.  In  the  first 
instance,  Belgium  was  united  to  Holland,  at  the 
peace,  to  adjust  "  the  balance  of  power ;"  the 
union  was  found^impracticable  to  mamtain,  and  it 
was  dissolved  for  the  sake  of  '*  social  order." 
That  same  balance  of  power  is  a  very  ancient  idea. 
Speaking  of  Philip  the  Second  and  bis  claim  to  be 
master  of  England,  Fenelon  says,  that  even  if  it 
had  been  just,  other  countries  were  right  to  prevent 
it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
house  of  Austria :  *'  a  particular  right  of  succession 
ought  to  yield  to  the  natural  law  of  security  for  so 
many  nations."  In  1834,  however,  vre  find  Eng- 
land and  France  joining  the  quadruple  aUiaace  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese thrones  in  particular  branches ;  also  to  check 
rebellion  and  preserve  order  within  the  Peninsula. 
When  Greece  was  the  subject  of  intervention,  the 
contracting  powere  were  '*  penetrated  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  sanguinary  contest" 
and  '*  anarehy,"  of  removing  impediments  to  oom- 
merce,  and  of  superseding  measures  which  were 
*<  burdensome" — that  is,  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  themselves,  in  keeping  down  piracy.  In  the 
Egyptian  affair  of  1840,  the  pretext  was  **  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire"  and  the  prevention 
of  bloodshed. 

Just  look  back  at  the  conflicting  motives  disclosed  in 
these  few  instances.  In  France  and  the  Peninsula, 
foreign  states  resisted  revolution ;  in  Belgium  and 
Greece  they  supported  it.  In  Belgium  the  bnlanoe 
of  power  is  the  pretext  for  compulsory  union ;  social 
order  for  separation.  In  Turioey  integrity,  in  Bel- 
gium dismemberment,  are  objects.  In  fiance,  le- 
pitimacy;  in  the  Peninsula  not  legitimacy.  But 
m  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  motive  or  an  object  that  is 
not  isolated  if  not  opposed  to  all  the  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  a  recognised  and  oon- 
sistent  principle  in  the  matter.  It  is  all  empirical. 
But,  taxing  a  very  generel  view  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  one  great  change  is  apparent.  Former- 
ly, the  state  was  the  monareh ;  and  when  there 
was  a  question  of  intervention,  it  meant  inlerven- 
tion  in  the  personal  affaire  of  monarehs,  the  king- 
doms being  the  property  of  said  monarehs.  That 
was  the  view  taken  by  Edward  the  Third  when  he 
said  that  the  enemies  of  *'  Portugal"  were  his  en- 
emies :  '*  Portugal"  meant  the  particular  person 
whom  Edward — "  England*'— ^hoee  to  eomnder 
the  proprietor  of  Portugal.  Charles  the  First  of 
England,  and  after  him  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of 
France,  lost  their  heads  for  not  knowing  that  the 
ancient  tenure  of  kingly  power  was  out  of  ^te*; 
but  even  the  abeolutist  holy  alliance,  whidi  endeav- 
ored so  vainly  to  turn  back  the  French  revolution, 
was  obliged  to  act  in  the  name  of  national  interest. 
Subeequently,  the  interests  of  the  peo|de  have 
come  to  be  the  main  object  professed  bjthediploni»> 
tists  of  western  Europe.  And  the  livmg  Anierieaa 
writer  on  international  law  roundly  asserts  this 
principle— 

"If  violence  and  crimes,'*  says  Mr.  Wheaton, 
<<  had  marked  some  of  the  epochs  of  the  Freneh 
revolution,  the  power  of  pumshing,  or  (rf*  easting 
over  them  the  veil  of  oblivion,  belonged  exelnsive- 
ly  to  the  depositaries  of  the  national  aathoritr; 
every  eittien,  every  magistrate,  whatever  might  be 
his  title,  has  a  right  to  ssek  for  jnstiee  from  the 
laws  of  his  country  alone.  Foreign  powen,  so 
long  as  their  subjects  had  not  sufifered  from  these 
events,  could  have  no  jost  motive  either  to  eom- 
plain  or  to  take  iiostOa  meaeona  to  praveni  their. 
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reemrenee.  The  relationship  hetween  kings,  their 
personal  alliaooes,  ai«  indifiereot  to  nations, 
whether  free  or  slaves.  Nature  had  made  their 
happiness  to  consist  in  peace,  and  in  mutual  aid  as 
breUuren ;  and  they  would  see  with  indignation  the 
fate  of  twenty  millions  of  men  placed  in  the  same 
scale  with  the  affections  and  pride  of  a  few  indi- 
Tiduais." 

When  politicians  haye  so  sweepinglj  condemned 
interrention,  the  idea  present  to  their  mmds  evidently 
was  improfer  intervention.  We  have  seen  that  the 
dectriiieor  noi»-iDtervention  has  no  more  than  a  bare 
verbal  existence.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  theoretically  absurd.  Intervention 
must  result  between  nations,  as  between  individ- 
uals, not  only  from  the  temptations  to  mutual  ag- 
gression, bat  also  from  the  impulses  to  mutual  aid. 
The  nation  which  could  fulfil  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention would  not  be  happy,  because  it  could 
have  neither  feeling  nor  virtuous  solicitude  for  the 
welfaro  of  others.  Intervention  to  settle  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  sovereign  individuals  was  profitless. 
So  also  intervention  to  foroe  on  foreign  nations  our 
own  polity,  as  England  and  France  are  too  apt  to 
do,  is  scaioely  less  absurd ;  since  institutions  and 
polity  axe  not  only  causes  but  results  of  national 
temperament,  circumstances,  and  advancement. 
Intervention  of  course  ought  always,  as  the  worthy 
Martens  inculcates,  to  be  just ;  but  as  there  is  no 
appeal  on  the  question  of  justice,  the  right  resolves 
itself  afier  all  into  a  question  of  might.  A  nation 
will  always  be  disposed  to  presume  that  section  of 
a  nation  in  the  case  of  internal  revolt,  or  in  the 
case  of  international  dispute  that  one  of  the  litigant 
states,  to  be  in  the  right  with  whose  notions 
it  possesses  the  closest  sympathy;  and  it  will 
always  be  apt  to  enter  the  struggle  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  propagate  its  own  prevalent  doctnnes. 
Hence,  the  best  regulated  nations  will  often  make 
mistakes.  This  is  an  evU  that  cannot  be  helped. 
Intervention  will  become  more  just  and  less  mis- 
chievous in  proportion  as  the  will  of  each  several 
nation  is  better  expressed  and  better  understood  ; 
which  is  tantamount  to  sajring  that  nations  will  be- 
have better  to  each  other  when  all  are  more  thor- 
oughly civilised  and  educated.  Hence  again,  it  is 
the  interest  and  duty  of  each  nation  to  promote, 
peaceably  and  honestly  of  course,  those  opmions  on 
public  affiirs,  and  especially  that  free  circulation 
of  knowledge,  which  conduce  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  There  may  be  zealotry 
and  bigotry  in  French  propagandism,  dishonesty  at 
times  in  the  mode ;  but  the  principle  of  propsfand- 
ism  is  right.  To  a  meddlesome  disposition  Eng- 
lish dipkxnatistB  have  joined  a  cold,  bigoted  ad- 
herenoe  to  neotrality  in  the  dissemination  of  opin- 
ions ;  and  the  eonsequences  are,  that  we  have  not 
done  what  we  might  in  fitting  nations  to  receive 
our  aid,  or  to  return  it  by  reinforeing  the  opinions 
on  which  our  institutions  are  founded ;  nay,  we 
have  lost  even  diplomatic  influence  by  what  appears 
a  cold-blooded,  self-seeking  want  of  sympathy* 

Non-intervention  is  as  pure  a  ohantasy  as  the 
"  ocean  stream"  that  was  supposed  to  encirde  the 
disc  of  earth.  Intervention  is  often  a  duty.  The 
aim  should  be  to  ascertain  what  is  really  the  capac- 
ity, purpose,  and  claim  of  the  nation  in  whose  be- 
half another  intervenes.  And  as  the  ffeneral  pro- 
grass  of  politieal  knowledffe  and  nationu  intercourse 
wHl  raaia  intervention  tess  hsardous  and  more 
efliaetual,  h  is  desirable  for  those  governments 
whieh  possess  the  povrer,  to  promote  in  every 
I  tad  honsit  way  the  free  inteichaoge  of 


national  sentiments  and  experiences.  Bad  inter* 
vention,  bigoted  propagandism,  are  to  be  eschewed ; 
but  we  only  keep  up  a  delusion  which  helps  to  ob> 
scure  the  truth,  if  we  neglect  to  put  away  the  &]• 
lacy  of  non-intervention. — Spectator,  3  July, 


WANT  OP  A  NATIONAL  PENSION-LIST. 

Tbb  grant  of  a  pension  is  scarcely  ever  made 
without  calling  to  recollection  the  stiU  unsatis&e- 
tory  state  of  the  pension-list. 

Three  pensions  lately  granted  do  credit  upon  the 
whole  to  the  government.  To  Father  Mathew  is 
given  one  of  X300  a  year,  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons.  To  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  X200  a  year,  for 
his  literary  eminence,  and  his  sufferings,  personal 
and  pecuniary,  in  support  of  liberal  opinions.  Mr. 
Hunt's  services  in  that  respect  are  well  known. 
He  never  professed  to  be  a  scientific  politician ;  he 
viewed  the  political  world  from  a  pomi  of  feeling, 
and  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  score  of  poetical  justice.  More  exact  politicians 
had  succumbed  under  the  apparent  hopelessness, 
the  apparent  want  of  worldly  wisdom  implied  in 
any  endeavor  to  contend  with  the  abuses  that  ob- 
tained under  tory  governments  possessing  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  parliamentary  corruption 
and  by  the  war.  He,  not  alone,  but  one  of  a  few, 
contrived  to  keep  alive  the  flame  which  afterwards 
revived  to  triumph  in  the  reform  bill  agitation. 
It  was  suspected,  indeed,  that  he  had  spoken  in 
those  days  with  more  warmth  than  suited  the  fas- 
tidious nicety  of  whig  retrospection  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace ;  and  the  grant  of  the  pension  has 
therefore  removed  from  the  party  in  power  no  small 
stigma  which  they  bore  in  the  eyes  of  many  among 
their  supporters. 

The  grant  of  JCSOO  a  year  to  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  will  be  re- 
garded with  the  highest  satisfaction  by  a  no  less 
numerous  cirole  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  thought  a 
tasteful  tribute  from  a  statesman  who  has  claimed 
the  divine  as  his  teacher,  and  will  accord  with  the 
general  wish  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical consolation  to  those  who  chiefly  suffer  from  a 
loss  that  is  generally  felt.  But  if  we  closely  scru- 
tinize the  reasons  assigned  for  the  gift,  it  most  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  very  conclusive.  In  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Chalmers,  Lord  John  Russell  says, 
— *^  The  *qoeen,  taking  into  her  consideration  the 
piety,  eloquence,  and  learning  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  has  been  pleased,"  &c. ;  and  Lord 
John  trusts  that  this  act  of  the  queen  may  render 
the  remainder  of  Mre.  Chalmere'  life  "  as  tolerable 
as  the  loss  of  so  eminent  and  excellent  a  partner 
will  permit."  Now  *'  piety,  eloquence,  and  learn- 
ing," are  surely  not  the  distinctive  merit  of  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  which  consisted  in  ^Atf  tut  be  made  of 
his  powen  and  opportunities  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Nor  would  it  be  maintained,  on 
reflection,  that  a  gift  of  JCSOO  a  year  can  be  any 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  The 
idea  is  derogatory,  and  does  injustice  to  the  real 
fooling  which  it  so  ill  expresses.  Again,  the  ques- 
tion of  necessity  entera  into  the  grant  of  a  penaion ; 
and  we  do  not  understand  that  Dr.  Chalmera  died 
in  narrow  ciieumstanees,  or  that  his  death  even 
diminishes  the  family  income. 

The  pension,  indeed,  might  have  been  a  graoeful 
sot  of  the  royal  bounty,  witnessed  without  the 
slightest  misgiving,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  fund 
&«n  which  it  is  drawn  is  so  absoxdly  limited  that 
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every  ftpinopriation  is  natordly  watdied  with  jeal- 
oiwy,  to  sae  that  the  most  urgent  claimB  axe  first 
ntisfied. 

The  true  groanda  for  a  pension  are— reoo|iiized 
public  sendee,  and  the  neeessity  of  the  recipient. 
That  service  oonfera  the  greatest  claim  which  is  in 
its  nature  of  a  kiod  that  does  not  repay.  Father 
Matbew's  is  a  case  in  point :  he  evoked  a  beneficial 
sentiment  among  his  countrymen  ;  he  devoted  him- 
self to  that  task  with  a  total  disregard  of  his  own 
interests ;  and  in  fact  he  sustained  heavy  losses. 
Political  expediency  will  give  compensation  to  ser- 
vices of  that  natare  as  a  premium  for  others  to  do 
the  like.  Literary  services  are  often  similarly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country,  profitless  to  the  unde> 
taker ;  some  of  the  very  highest  in  their  nature 

Ereclade  the  possibility  of  profit,  and  imply  in  the 
iborer  entire  self-devotion  and  abnegation.  While 
we  have  such  eases — ^and  they  are  only  too  numer- 
ous— ^it  is  not  satisfactory  to  see  any  part  of  the 
limited  fund  bestowed  on  those  who  are  not  in  need 
of  pecuniary  tribute,  or  on  those  who  have  pe> 
formed  only  peiaonal  services  to  individuals,  how- 
ever exalted  in  station. 

Not  that  there  can  be  any  desire  to  cramp  and 
mortify  the  royal  munificence.  But,  in  fact,  the 
pension-list  is  an  attempt  to  compromise  incompat- 
ibilities. It  is  a  practical  anachronism.  It  is  the 
relic  of  that  part  of  the  royal  treasury  which  was 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  bounty  for  the  comfort  and  dignity 
of  the  sovereign.  To  fulfil  its  original  purpose,  it 
ought  to  be  bestowed  according  to  the  royal  will 
and  pleafture.  As  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  were 
not  always  of  the  best,  the  pensions  on  the  civil-list 
have  often  been  very  discreditably  bestowed.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  curtail  that  abuse,  the  fund  was  lim- 
ited, and  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  to  greater 
public  responsibility.  A  compromise  was  made 
between  the  ancient  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  royal 
bounty  and  a  national  provision  for  claims  upon  the 
national  consideration.  But  it  is  only  a  makeshift. 
Not  a  year  passes  without  ministers  declaring  that 
they  are  obliged  to  neglect  the  most  just  claims 
because  they  have  no  adequate  funds.  Meanwhile, 
those  limited  fhnds  are  still  in  part  bestowed  on 
peraons  who  might  be  proper  recipients  of  the  royal 
bounty,  but  who  are  improperly  competitors  with 
othere  who  have  claims  to  aid  on  reaUy  public 
grounds. 

The  thing  wanted  is,  not  a  mere  readjustment  of 
this  paltry  fund,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  fund, 
applicable  to  aid  the  unoflScial  servants  of  the  coun- 
try or  sohce  their  declining  years.  It  should  be  a 
grant  not  distributed  as  a  iavor  from  the  bounty  of 
the  sovereign,  but  admmistered  by  the  sovereign 
solely  as  the  executive  and  responsible  officer  of 
the  nation.  And  a  mere  pension-fund  might  well 
be  combined  with  some  systematic  allocation  of 
congenial  officii  employment  for  literary  men  who 
are  still  in  the  active  vigor  of  their  Unities,  but 
cannot  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  preca- 
rioss  patronage  of  the  popularity-market ;  which  is 
80  little  discriminating,  and  gives  so  little  encour- 
agement to  the  most  exalted  and  useful  literary 
IdMm.— ^S^iscfflfor,  3  Jufy. 


ANOTHER  FSBNCH  REVOLUTION. 

All  the  clerks  and  persons  employed  by  the 

French  government  have  received  orders  to  shave 

offthehr  motistadies.    This  daring  atuck  npon  the 

'  liber^  of  the  person  and  the  best  afiTectiona  of  Xa 


Jeane  JVomm  has  not  been  made  without  the  strong- 
est precautions  having  been  previously  taken  by  the 
military  authorities  to  suppress  any  public  outbreak. 
The  fortifications  round  Paris  have  been  reinforced 
doubly  strong,  and  the  artillerymen  of  Vincennes 
have  been  ordered  to  stand  to  their  guns  with 
lighted  matches,  and  to  fire  upon  the  capital  at  the 
very  first  demonstration  of  a  seditious  movement. 
We  subjoin  the  latest  intelligence  we  have  received 
upon  this,  the  greatest  epoch  which  has  occurred 
in  French  history  since  the  three  days  of  July. 

June  lOth. — Louis  Philippe  has  retreated  to 
Neoilly.  His  ministers  have  entreated  him  upon 
their  knees  to  rescind  the  fatal  order.  His  maj- 
esty was  firm,  and  excused  himself  by  saying  he 
was  determined  to  put  a  new  fiice  upon  France. 
**  Oh,  sire!"  exclaimed  Guizot,  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication,  "  alter  the  face  of  France  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  do  not  sacrifice  the  moustache  which 
has  so  long  adorned  it ;  or  else,  have  a  care,  sire,** 
continued  the  faithful  nuniater,  in  a  voice  of  suflTo- 
eating  emotion,  **  the  hairs  of  your  majesty's  head 
are  numbered.*'  **Af<m  €oni,  jeporUune  perruque,** 
was  his  majesty's  only  reply. 

June  lUh. — A  deputation  of  ladies  has  waited 
npon  the  queen  at  Neoilly.  She  was  moved  by 
the  cries  of  the  petitioners,  and  has  promised  to 
take  the  moustaches  of  France  in  hand.  Confi- 
dence is  restored,  and  this  evening  there  was  seen, 
in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  a  riunion  of  the  most 
popular  **barbe8**  of  Paris.  Every  variety  of  mous- 
tache attended,  and  tlie  meeting  was  made  still 
more  formidable  by  the  adhesion  of  the  "  imperi- 
als," who  are  naturally  alarmed  at  this  sweeping 
statd  of  things,  as  they  consider  that  if  the  mous- 
taches fall,  they  will  be  cut  ofifthe  next,  as  the  two 
have  generally  hung  together.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  at  ten  o'clock,  when  it  was  announced  at 
the  Cercle  that  the  Marquis  de  Vieuxcarambole  and 
Jules  de  Funambole,  who  are  known  to  be  two  of 
the  most  extensive  whisker-growers  throughout 
France,  had  joined  the  Moustaduo-League.  The 
funds  have  fallen  three  centimes. 

June  12/A. — ^The  mardumds  de  ctreH^mcuMtache 
have  presented  a  petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, in  which  they  prove  that  if  the  moustaches  go» 
they  must  go  also,  as  their  merchandise  is  only  of 
that  nature  which  enables  them  to  live  from  *'  hand 
to  mouth." 

Twelve  o^clock, — There  is  an  alarming  report  at 
the  Hotel  Vantini  that  Eugene  Sue  has  shaved  ofiT 
his  moustache.  This  report,  however,  is  disbe- 
lieved by  those  who  know  how  much  Eugene  loved 
it.  Alexandre  Dumas,  however,  has  declared, 
"  sur  la  parole  d'un  gerUithomme^^^  which  cannot 
he  dbhelieved,  that  he  has  seen  the  moustache  in 
a  black  frame,  suspended  with  immortelles^  in  poor 
Sue*s  bed-room,  with  the  following  epitaph  under- 
neath it :  **^  man  phufidUe  ami,  qui  ne  m'ajamaU 
quitte  pour  25  an«."  Victor  Hugo  ia  writmg  an 
ode  to  it. 

7W  0^ clock, — The  Doctrinaires  declare  that  this 
tyranny  of  shaving  oflTwhat  a  Frenchman  cKngs  to» 
of  all  others,  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  in  which  it  waa 
evident  the  great  plan  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to 
"  raser  toute  la  capitale,  etdece  coup  fmre  la  barbe 
&  toute  la  FVanee.''* 

June  13M. — ^There  has  been  a  long  dtscossion  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Monsieur  Thiers  vehe-* 
mently  stigmatised  this  odious  law,  in  a  speech  oi 
four  hours,  as  a  masterstroke  on  the  part  of  Lonii 
Philippe  to  renew  the  aUente  cordiate,  by  aeoding 
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QD  the  price  of  English  nson  and  the  Savon  de 
Vindsor, 

Ten  o'clock. — The  Prince  de  Joinrille  hae  joined 
the  insurgentB.  The  entire  fleet  is  with  him.  The 
anny  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  Mousiachionistcs, 
All  the  barbers  have  fled  from  Paris.  The  com- 
plexion of  a^irs  is  getting  blacker  every  day. 
Queen  Christina  ^as  sent  in  word  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  tha^jshe  gives  her  entire  countenance 
to  the  cause,  dou  Maza  has  done  the  same.  The 
excitement  spreads  every  hour ;  there  is  no  know- 
ing where  it  will  stop.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  has  been  arrested  and  shaved 
in  a  most  barefaced  manner,  i^  la  pointe  de  la  bcno- 
nette^  as  an  example  to  others.  The  prince  has  not 
been  seen,  but  his  friends  say  he  is  too  much  cut 
up  to  show  his  face. 

Twelve  o^clock, — ^Two  ministers  have  thrown  up 
their  portefeuilles  sooner  than  resign  their  mous- 
taches. Marshal  Soult  has  been  closeted  with  a 
eoap-bmsh  for  these  three  days.  The  last  time 
the  servant  looked  at  him  through  the  key-hole  the 
old  veteran  was  observed  to  be  in  tears.  He  evi- 
dently could  not  nerve  bis  hand — ^that  brave  hand 
which  has  never  trembled  before — for  the  fatal 
blow.  The  marshal's  moustache  is  supposed  to  be 
in  its  fiftieth  summer. 

Three  o^clock. — The  public  offices  are  all  closed. 
AH  those  holding  government  appointments  and 
monstacbes  have  resigned,  and  as  every  person  in 
France  who  has  an  appointment  has  iJso  a  mous- 
tache, there  is  not  a  person  left  to  carry  on  the 
p^vernment.  All  the  ministries  are  deserted.  It 
is  expected  that  the  navy  will  next  resign,  and  then 
the  army,  in  which  case  Louis  Philippe  must  abdi- 
cate, or  else  rescind  the  unpopular  order.  In  the 
mean  time  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris.  May  they  be  a  soft  cushion  to 
receive  him  in  his  fall ! 

We  shall  publish  the  progress  of  this  revolution. 
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which  hitherto  has  been  cnrried  on  without  thn 
spilling  of  a  single  drop  of  blood— ezeepting  in 
the  case  of  the  martyr  Sue,  who,  in  removing  the 
left  moustache,  shghtly  cot  himself--in  editions,  if 
necessary,  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  have  six 
electric  telegraphs  working  night  and  day  on  the 
difierent  roads.  Let  us  hope  the  heir  to  the  thnme 
— ^the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  at  present  is  too  young 
to  side  one  way  or  the  other — will  not  be  ultimately 
out  off  by  a  coup  de  rasoir  !~^Ptinch, 


Dissolving  Portraits. — ^The  motto  for  the 
photographic  portraits  should  be  **  Light  6ome, 
light  go,"  for  as  they  are  taken  by  the  means  of 
light,  so  they  disappear,  smiUa  sirmlUms,  by  the 
same  agency.  A  correspondent  assures  us,  that 
of  his  portrait,  which  was  onlyltaken  *'a  little 
month'*  ago,  there  is  not  a  single  feature  left,  ex- 
cepting hdf  a  whisker,  and  that  is  gradually  melt- 
ing away  into  thin  hair.  We  are  sorry  for  our  eor- 
respondent*s  whiskers,  and  recommend  him  to  try 
a  new  portrait.  We  have  been  told  that  nothing 
can  take  the  curl  out  of  Beard's.— PuticA. 
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Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  continue  their 
republication  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England , 
which  we  have  akeady  recommended  to  our 
readers. 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  have 
near^  completed  Chambers'  Cyclypedia  of  English 
Literature ;  and  have  announced  a  reprint  of  Cham- 
bers' Miscellany,  in  numbere. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Francis  proceeds  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  edition  of  the  Arabian  NiglUs. 
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From  Blackwood's  BlagtiiM. 

PRESCOTT's  PERU.* 

Thb  world's  history  contains  no  chapter  more 
striking  and  attractive  than  that  comprising  the 
narrative  of  Sijaoish  conquest  in  the  Americas. 
Teeming  with  interest  to  toe  historian  and  philos- 
opher, to  the  lover  of  daring  enterprise  ana  mar- 
vellous adventure  it  is  full  of  fascination.  On  the 
vast  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  western 
hemisphere,  vying  in  stie,  as  it  one  day,  perhaps, 
may  compete  in  civilization  and  power,  with  its 
eastera  rival,  it  were  idle  to  expiuiate.  But  the 
manner  of  its  conquest  commands  unceasing  admi- 
ration. It  needs  the  concurring  testimony  of  a  host 
of  chroniclers  and  eye-witnesses  to  convince  suc- 
ceeding generations  that  the  hardships  endured,  the 
perils  surmounted,  the  victories  obtained,  by  the 
old  conquistadores  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  as 
real  as  their  record  is  astounding.  The  ilhbiu- 
f^tion  of  vast  and  populous  empires  by  petty  de- 
tachments of  adventurers,  oflen  scantily  provided 
and  ignorantly  led^the  extraordinary  darmg  with 
which  thev  risked  theposelves,  a  few  score  strong, 
into  the  heart  of  unknown  countries,  and  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  millions — require  strong  confirmsr 
tion  to  obtain  credence.  Exploits  so  romantic  go 
near  to  realize  the  feats  of  those  fabulous  paladins 
who,  cased  in  impervious  steel  and  wielding  en- 
chanted lance,  overthrew  armies  as  easily  as  a 
Quixote  scattered  merinos.  Hardly,  when  the  tale 
is  pot  before  us  in  the  quaint  and  garrulous  chron- 
icle of  an  Oviedo,  or  a  Zarate,  can  we  bring  our- 
selves to  accept  it  as  history,  not  as  the  wild  in- 
vention of  imaginative  monks,  beguiling  conventual 
leisure  by  the  composition  of  fantastic  romance. 
And  the  man  who  undertakes,  at  the  present  day, 
to  narrate  in  all  their  details  the  exploits  and  tri- 
umphs of  a  Cort^  or  a  Pizarro,  allots  himself  no 
slight  task.  A  clear  head  and  a  sound  judgment, 
^at  industry  and  a  skilful  pen,  are  needled  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject ;  to  extract  and  combine  the 
scraps  of  truth  buried  under  mountains  of  fiction 
and  misrepresentation,  to  sift  facts  from  the  partial 
accounts  of  Spanish  jurists  and  officials,  and  to 
correct  the  boastful  misrepresentations  of  insolent 
conquerors.  The  necessary  qualities  have  been 
found  united  in  the  person  of  an  accomplished 
American  author.  Already  favorably  known  by 
his  histories  of  the  eventful  and  chivalrous  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Great  Marquis  and  his  iron  followers,  Mr.  Prescott 
has  added  to  his  well-merited  reputation  by  his  nar- 
rative of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  In  its  compilation 
he  has  spared  no  pains.  Private  collections  and 
public  libraries,  the  archives  of  Madrid  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Escurial,  he  has  ransacked  and 
collated.  And  he  has  been  so  scrupulously  con- 
scientious as  to  send  to  Lima  for  a  copy  of  the  por- 
trait whose  engraving  faces  his  title-page.  But 
although  his  materials  had  to  be  procured  from 

♦  Hittory  of  the  Conquett  of  Peru ;  with  a  PreUmi" 
naru  View  of  the  CiviUzalum  of  the  Incas.  By  William 
H.  Prescott.  London :  1847.  Harper  &  Brothert,  New 
York. 
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many  and  distant  countries,  their  collection  appears 
to  have  occasioned  him  less  trouble  than  their 
abundance.  The  comrades  and  contemporaries  of 
Pizarro  were  afflicted  with  a  scribbling  mania. 
They  have  left  masses  of  correspondence,  of  memo- 
randa and  personal  diaries,  contradictory  of  each 
other,  oflen  absurd  in  their  exaggerations  and 
childish  in  their  triviality.  From  this  farrago  has 
Mr.  Prescott  had  to  cull — a  labor  of  no  trifling 
magnitude,  whose  result  is  most  creditable  to  him. 
And  to  our  admiration  of  his  talents  are  added  feel- 
ings of  strong  sympathy,  when  we  read  his  manly 
and  affecting  account  of  the  painful  circamstances 
under  which  the  work  was  done.  Deprived  by  an 
accident  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  the  other  has  for 
years  been  so  w^  as  at  times  to  be  useless  to 
him  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing.  At 
intervals  he  was  able  to  read  print  several  hours 
a  day,  but  manuscript  was  far  more  trying  to  his 
impaired  vision,  and  writing  Was  only  possible 
through  those  aids  by  which  even  the  stone-blind 
may  accomplish  it.  cut  when  he  could  read,  al- 
though only  by  daylight,  he  felt,  he  sa^s,  satisfied 
with  being  raised  so  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  his  species.  Unfortunately  the  evil  increases. 
**The  sight  of  my  eye  has  become  gradually  dimmed, 
whilst  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  has  been  so  far 
increased,  that  for  several  weeks  of  the  last  year 
I  have  not  opened  a  volume,  and  through  the 
whole  time  I  have  not  had  the  use  of  it,  on  an  av> 
erage,  for  more  than  an  hour  a  day."  Sustained 
by  love  of  letters,  and  assisted  by  readers  and 
amanuenses,  the  student  and  scholar  has  triumphed 
over  these  cruel  disadvantages,  surmounted  all  ob- 
stacles, and  produced  three  long  and  important 
historical  works,  conspicuous  by  their  impartiality^ 
research,  and  elegance  ;  entitling  him  to  an  exceed- 
ingly honorable  position  amongst  writers  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  one  of  the  very  lofUest 
places  in  {he  as  yet  scantily  filled  gallery  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters.  The  last  of  these  works,  of 
which  Pizarro  is  the  hero  and  Peru  the  scene^ 
yields  nothing  in  merit  or  interest  to  its  predeces- 
sors. 

The  discovery  of  America  infected  Europe  with 
a  fever  of  exploration.  Scarce  a  country  was 
there,  possessing  a  sea  frontier,  whence  expedi- 
tions did  not  proceed  with  a  view  to  appropriate  a 
share  of  the  spoils  and  territory  of  the  new-found 
El-Dorado.  In  these  ventures  Spain,  fresh  from 
her  long  and  bloody  struggle  with  the  Moor,  and 
abounding  in  fierce  unsetued  spirits,  eager  for 
action  ana  adventure,  took  a  prominent  part.  The 
conquests  of  Cort^  followed  hard  upon  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus :  Dutch,  English,  and  Portu- 
guese pushed  their  investigations  in  all  directions; 
and,  in  less  than  thirty  years  from  its  first  discov- 
ery, the  whole  eastern  coast  of  both  Americas  was 
explored  from  north  to  south.  The  vast  empire 
of  Mexico  was  added  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the 
mother  country  was  glutted  and  intoxicated  by  the 
Pactolus  that  flowed  from  this  new  possession. 
But  enterprise  was  not  yet  exhausted,  or  thirst  of 
gold  satiated,  and  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
gave  fresh  stimulus  to  both.  RunufThad  ]aag 
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ipoken  of  lands,  as  yet  antixtdden  by  European 
foot,  where  the  preeioos  metals  were  abundant  and 
worthless  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-beach.  Years 
•lapsed  before  an?  wellAlirected  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  these  ffoiden  shores.  With  a  view  to  dis- 
covery and  traffic  in  the  Pacific,  a  settlement  was 
made  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was  built.  But  the 
armaments  that  were  fitted  out  took  a  westerly  di- 
rection, in  hopes  to  realize  a  fixed  idea  of  the 
Spanish  government  relative  to  an  imaginary  strait 
intersecting  the  isthmus.  At  last  an  expedition 
sailed  southwards,  but  soon  returned,  owing  to  the 
bad  health  of  its  commander.  This  was  m  1523. 
The  moment  and  the  man  had  not  yet  arrived. 
They  came,  two  years  later ;  Pizarro  appeared, 
and  Peru  was  discovered. 

But  the  discovery  was  comparatively  a  trifling 
matter.  There  lay  the  long  line  of  coast,  stretch- 
ing south-eastwards  from  Panama ;  the  navigator 
disposed  to  explore  it;  had  but  to  spread  his  sails, 
keep  the  land  m  sight,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  hid- 
den shoab  and  reefs  that  might  lie  in  bis  course. 
The  seas  to  be  crossed  were  often  tempestuous ; 
the  country  intervening  between  St.  Michaers 
gulf  and  the  southern  empire,  whose  rumored 
wealth  and  civilization  wrought  so  potently  upon 
Spanish  imagination,  was  peopled  by  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes.  Shipwreck  was  to  be  dreaded,  and 
a  landing  might  for  weeks  or  months  be  unsafe,  if 
not  impracticable.  But  what  were  such  secondary 
dangers  contrasted  with  the  perils,  doubly  terrible 
from  their  unknown  and  mysterious  nature,  in- 
curred by  the  sanguine  Genoese  and  his  bold  com- 
panions, when  they  turned  their  brigantine*s  prow 
westward  from  Europe,  and  sailed — they  knew  not 
whither?  Here  the  path  was  comparatively  plain, 
and  the  goal  ascertained ;  and  although  risks  must 
be  dared,  reward  was  tolerably  certain ;  for  further 
tidings  of  the  Peruvian  empire  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Spaniards,  less  shadowy  and  incomplete 
than  the  vague  hints  received  by  Balboa  from  an 
Indian  chief.  Andagoya,  the  officer  whom  illness 
bad  compelled  to  abandon  an  expedition  when  it 
was  scarcely  commenced,  had  brought  back  intelli- 
jpence  far  more  explicit,  obtained  from  Indian 
traders  who  had  penetrated  by  land  into  the  empire 
:«f  the  incas,  as  far  (so  he  says  in  his  own  manu- 
script, comprised  in  Navarrete*s  collection)  as  its 
eapital  eitv  of  Cuzco.  They  spoke  of  a  pagan  but 
.civilized  land,  opulent  and  flourishing;  they  de- 
scribed the  divisions  of  its  provinces,  the  wealth  of 
its  ckics,  the  manners  and  usages  of  its  inhabitants. 
Sut  had  their  description  been  far  more  minute  and 
glowing,  the  imagination  of  those  who  received  the 
accounts  would  still  have  outstripped  reality  and 
possibility.  Those  were  the  days  of  golden  visions 
and  chimerical  day-dreams.  In  the  fancy  of  the 
greedy  and  credulous  Spaniards,  each  comer  of  the 
New  World  contained  treasures,  compared  to 
which  the  golden  trees  and  jewelled  fruits  of  Alad- 
din's garden  were  paste  and  tinsel.  The  exagger- 
ated reports  of  those  adventurers  who  returned 
wealtli-Iaden  to  Spain,  were  swollen  by  repetition 
to  dimensions  which  enchantment  only  could  have 
realized.  No  marvels  were  too  monstrous  and 
unwieldy  for  the  craving  gullet  of  popular  credulity. 
'*They  listened  with  attentive  ears  to  tales  of 
Amazons,  which  seemed  to  revive  the  classic 
legend  of  antiquity,  to  stories  of  Pataffonian  giants, 
to  flaming  pictures  of  an  El-DoraJof  where  the 
'Bands  spukled  with  gems,  and  golden  pebbles  as 
large  as  birds*  eggs  were  draggod  in  nete  out  of 


the  rivers.*'  And  expeditions  were  aetaaHy  under- 
Uken  in  search  of  a  magical  fountain  of  health, 
of  golden  sepulchres  and  temples.  The  Amazons 
and  the  water  of  life  are  still  to  be  discovered ;  but 
as  to  golden  temples  and  jewelled  sands,  their 
equivalents,  at  least,  were  forthcomings  not  for  the 
many,  but  for  a  chosen  and  lucky  few.  Of  the 
fortunes  of  these  the  record  is  preserved ;  of  the 
misfortunes  of  those  comparatively  little  is  told  us. 
We  hear  of  the  thousands  of  golden  castellano* 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  men,  who  a  moment  previous- 
ly, were  without  a  maravedi  in  their  tattered 
pouches ;  we  find  no  catalogue  of  the  fever-stricken 
victims  who  left  their  bones  in  the  noxious  districts 
of  Panama  and  Castillo  de  Oro.  And  those  who 
achieved  riches,  earned  them  hardly  by  peril  and 
privation,  although,  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
plunder,  past  suflferings  were  quickly  forgotten. 
Thrice  did  Pizarro  and  his  darinjg  companions  sail 
southward  ;  countless  were  their  hardships,  bitter 
their  disappointments,  before  the  sunshine  of  suc- 
cess rewaroed  their  toils,  revealing  to  them  treasures 
that  must  in  some  deffree  have  appeased  even  their 
appetite  for  lucre.  They  came  suddenly  upon  a 
town  whose  inhabitants,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  in 
con^mation,  abandoning  their  property  to  the  in- 
vadeni.  It  was  the  emerald  region,  and  great 
store  of  the  gems  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. Pizarro  had  one  as  large  as  a  pigeon *s  egg, 
A  quantity  of  crowns  and  other  ornaments,  clum- 
sily fashioned,  but  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  were 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  ignorant  conquerors,  who 
were  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  jewels.  '*  Many 
of  them,"  says  Pedro  Pizarro,  whose  rough, 
straightforward  account  of  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Peru  is  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
'*  had  emeralds  of  great  value ;  some  tried  them 
upon  anvils,  striking  them  with  hammers,  saying, 
that  if  the3r  were  genuine,  they  would  not  break ; 
others  despised  them,  and  affirmed  that  they  were 
glass.*'  A  cunning  monk,  one  of  the  missionaries 
whom  Pizarro  had  been  ordered  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  take  out  in  his  ships,  encouraged 
this  opinion,  in  order  to  buy  up  the  emeralds  as 
their  market  value  declined.  The  specie,  however, 
was  of  immense  amount,  if  the  authority  just  quoted 
may  be  depended  upon.  He  talks  of  two  hundred 
thousand  castdlanos^  the  commercial  value  of  which 
was  equivalent  to  more  than  half  a  million  sterling. 
This  from  one  village,  of  no  great  size  or  hnpor- 
tance.  It  was  a  handsome  earnest  of  future  spoils, 
and  of  the  mountain  of  gold  which,  as  an  inca's 
ransom,  awaited  the  Spaniards  at  Cuzco. 

In  these  days,  when  the  rumored  existence  of 
a  land  previously  unknown  provokes  expeditions 
authorized  and  fitted  out  by  half  the  maritime  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  when  great  nations  risk  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  the  possession  of  a  paltry 
Pacific  islet,  the  small  degree  of  vigor  shown  by 
the  Spanish  crown  in  pushing  its  American  discov- 
eries fills  us  with  surprise.  Take  Peru  as  an  in- 
stance. The  Isthmus  of  Daiien  was  colonized  by 
Spaniards ;  Mexico  was  theirs,  and  the  armaments 
sent  by  Pedrarias  from  Panama  to  explore  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  had  met  at  Honduras  the 
conquerors  of  the  Aztecs,  the  brave  and  fortunate 
companions  of  Heman  Cort^.  One  empire  had 
received  the  Spanish  yoke ;  at  Panama  the  foot  of 
the  European  was  on  the  tlireshold  of  another ;  but 
there  it  paused,  desirous,  yet  fearing,  to  proceed. 
No  aid  or  encouragement  to  enterprise  was  aflR>rded 
from  Spain ;  it  was  left  to  private  capital  and  indi- 
vidual daring  farther  to  extend  oobmet  already  ao 
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yveft,  A  priest  found  ihe  money;  two  veteran 
Boldien,  of  low  extraction,  desperate  fortunes,  and 
brave  spirit,  undertook  the  risk.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  three  men  who  thus  formed  a 
partnership  fur  the  conquest  of  kinftdoms,  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  was  illejgitimate,  and  a 
foundling.  **  He  was  born  in  Truxillo,*'  says 
Gomara,  in  his  Htstoria  de  las  Indies;  *'  was  left 
at  the  door  of  a  church,  and  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  he  sucked  a  sow,  none  being  willing  to  ^ve 
him  milk."  Young  Pizarro  subsequently  requited 
this  porcine  nourishment  by  taking  care  of  his  fos- 
ter-mother's relatives.  The  chief  occupation  of  his 
youth  was  that  of  a  swineherd.  Gomara*s  account 
of  his  liirth,  however,  is  only  one  of  many,  various 
and  contradictory  in  their  details.  The  fact  is 
that  very  little  is  known  of  the  early  years  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizatro.  His  valor  and  soldierly  qualities  he 
doubtless  inherited  from  his  father,  a  Spanish  colo- 
nel of  infantry,  who  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  Navarre.  Neither  from  him  nor  from  his 
mother,  a  person  of  low  condition,  did  he  receive 
much  parental  attention.  Even  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  has  been  differently 
stated  by  different  chroniclers.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  been  far  from  fifty  when  he  started  on 
his  Peruvian  expedition.  During  the  fourteen  pre- 
vious years  he  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojeda, 
Balboa,  and  other  Spanish  American  adventurers, 
until  at  last  the  opportunity  offered  for  himself  to 
assume  a  command  to  which  he  proved  in  every 
way  competent.  His  rank  was  that  of  a  captain, 
and  the  number  of  men  under  his  orders  made  but 
a  slender  company,  when,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1524,  he  left  the  port  of  Panama,  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  indifferently  provided,  and  of  no  great 
seaworthiness.  About  a  hundred  adventurers, 
(some  accounts  say  eighty,  others  a  hundred  and 
twenty,)  stalwart,  stout-hearted  fellows,  for  the 
most  part  of  no  very  reputable  description,  com- 
posed the  powerful  army  destined  to  invade  a 
populous  empire.  They  started  under  many  dis- 
advantages. Almagro,  Pizarro's  partner  in  the 
undertaking,  who  was  to  follow  in  another  ship,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready,  had  had  the  victual- 
ling of  that  on  which  his  colleague  embarked, 
and  he  had  performed  the  duty  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner, reckoning  that,  upon  a  coasting  voyage,  sup- 
plies might  be  obtained  from  shore.  Landing  for 
this  purpose,  a  few  leagues  south  of  the  river  Siru, 
Pizarro  could  procure  nothing  besides  wood  and 
water.  A  tremendous  storm  came  on ;  for  ten 
days  the  ship  was  in  imminent  danger,  tossed  by 
the  furious  waves ;  rations  ran  short,  and  two  ears 
of  Indian  corn  were  each  man's  daily  allowance. 
Thus  poorly  nourished,  and  in  a  crazy  ship,  they 
struggled  with  desperate  energy  against  the  fury 
of  the  tropical  tempest.  Only  a  miracle,  as  it 
seemed,  could  saye  them,  and  yet  they  escaped. 
The  vessel  bore  Pizarro  and  his  fortunes. 

This  first  expedition,  however,  resulted  in  noth- 
ing, except  much  suffering  and  discontent.  On 
landing,  after  the  storm,  the  voyagers  found  them- 
selves in  a  desolate  and  unproductive  country,  cov- 
ered with  tangled  forests,  untenanted  even  by  beasts 
or  birds.  No  living  creatures  were  visible,  except 
noxious  insects — no  food  was  obtainable,  save  herbs 
and  berries,  unpalatable,  and  often  poisonous.  The 
men  desponded,  and  would  fain  have  returned  to 
Panama;  but  Pizarro,  with  much  difficulty,  ap- 
peased their  murmurs,  and  sending  back  the  ship 
to  the  Isle  of  Pearls  for  provisions,  attempted  to 
explore  the  ooantry.     On  all  lidee  stretched  a 


gloomy  forest,  malted  with  creepers,  and  penetra- 
ble only  with  axe  in  hand ;  habitations  there  were 
none ;  the  bitter  buds  of  the  palm,  and  an  occasion- 
al stranded  shell-fish,  were  the  best  enteruinment 
offered  by  that  inhospitable  region  to  the  weary  and 
disheartened  wanderers,  some  of  whom  actually 
perished  by  famine.  At  last,  after  many  weeks' 
misery,  an  Indian  village  was  discovered.  The 
Spaniards  rushed  upon  it  like  starving  wolves  upon 
a  sheep-fold,  and  got  a  sniall  supply  of  food,  chiefly 
maize  and  cocoa-nuts.  Here,  also,  they  received 
further  tidings  of  the  golden  southern  realm  that 
had  lured  them  on  this  luckless  voyage.  **  Ten 
days' journey  across  the  mountains,"  the  Indiana 
told  rizarro,  •*  there  dwelt  a  mighty  monareh, 
whose  dominions  had  been  invad^  by  one  still 
more  powerful — the  Child  of  the  Sun."  They  re- 
ferred to  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  the  warlike 
inca,  Huayna  Capac,  had  added,  some  thirty  years 
previously,  to  the  empire  of  Peru. 

Six  lung  weeks  of  hunger  and  misery  had  elapsed, 
when  the  ship  returned  with  good  store  of  pro  vir- 
ions. Revived  by  the  seasonable  supply,  the  ad- 
venturers were  now  as  eager  to  prosecute  thehr 
voyage  as  they  shortly  before  had  heen  to  abandon 
it ;  and  leaving  Famine  Port,  the  name  given  by 
Pizarro  to  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  they  again 
sailed  southwards.  When  next  they  landed,  it  was 
to  plunder  an  Indian  village  of  its  provisions  and 
gold.  Here  they  found  traces  of  cannibalism. 
**  In  the  pots  for  the  dinner,  which  stood  upon  the 
fire,"  says  Herrera,  in  his  Htstoria  General  de  ias 
Indias,  *'  amongst  the  flesh  which  they  took  out, 
were  feet  and  hands  of  men,  whence  they  knew 
that  those  Indians  were  Caribs" — the  Caribs  being 
the  only  cannibals  as  yet  known  in  that  part  of  the 
New  World.  This  discovery  drove  the  horrified 
Spaniards  to  their  ships,  from  which  they  again 
landed  at  Punto  Quemado,  the  limit  of  this  first  ex- 
pedition. The  sturdy  resistance  they  there  met 
from  some  warlike  savages,  in  a  skirmish  with 
whom  they  had  two  men  killed  and  many  wounded, 
(Pizarro  himself  receiving  seven  wounds,)  made 
them  reflect  on  the  temerity  of  prrteeeding  further 
with  such  a  scanty  force.  Their  ship,  too,  was 
in  a  crippled  state,  and  in  a  council  of  war  it  was 
decided  to  return  to  Panama,  and  seek  the  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  of  the  governor  for  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Prescott 
through  his  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  Pi- 
zarro's  difficulties,  struggles,  and  adventures,  dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  intervened  between  his  first 
departure  from  Panama  and  his  commencement  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  we  will  glance  at  the  char- 
acter and  deeds  of  a  few  of  his  comrades.  The 
principal  of  these  was  Diego  de  Almagro,  a  brave 
and  honorable  soldier,  who  placed  a  confidence  in 
his  leader  which  the  sequel  shows  was  scarcely 
merited.  A  foundling  like  Pizarro,  like  him  he 
was  uneducated,  and  unable  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
singular  covenant  by  which  the  two,  in  concert  with 
Father  Luque,  (the  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  who  found 
the  funds  for  the  expedition,)  agreed,  upon  oath, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
to  divide  amongst  them  in  equal  shares,  all  the 
lands,  treasures,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
other  property,  that  might  accrue  as  the  result  of 
their  enterprise.  For  in  such  terms  "  three  ol>- 
scure  individuals  coolly  carved  out,  and  partitioned 
amongst  themselves,  an  empire  of  whose  extent, 
power,  and  resources,  of  whose  situation,  of  whose 
eziateooe  even,  they  had  no  sure  and  precise  knowl- 
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edge.'*  Contented  it  first  with  the  poet  of  seoood 
in  command,  it  does  not  appear  whetner  it  was  on 
his  own  solicitation  that  Almagro  was  named  by 
the  goTemor  of  Panama  Piiarro*s  equal  in  thie 
second  expedition.  This  domination  greatly  mor- 
tified Pixarro,  who  suspected  Almagro  of  having 
sought  it,  and  did  not  neglect,  when  the  opportuni 

?'  offered,  on  his  Tisit  to  the  coort  of  Charles  the 
ifth,  to  repay  him  in  kind.  As  far  as  can  be  gath- 
ered  from  the  mass  of  conflicting  eridence,  Alma- 
gro was  frank  in  disposition  and  straightforward  in 
bis  dealings,  but  hasty  in  temper,  and  of  ungoTern- 
able  passions.  When  he  had  despatched  rizurro 
on  the  first  voyage,  he  lost  the  least  possible  time 
in  following  him,  tracing  his  progress  by  the  con- 
certed signal  of  notches  on  the  trees.  In  this  man- 
ner he  descended  the  coast  to  Punto  Quemado,  and 
in  his  turn  had  a  fight  with  the  natives,  whose  vil- 
lage he  burned,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods. 
In  this  affair  he  lost  an  eye  by  a  javelin  wound. 
Passing  Pixarro^s  vessel  without  observing  it,  he 
pusheaon  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
whence  he  returned  to  Panama,  having  gone  fur- 
ther, suflfered  less,  and  collected  more  guld  than  his 
friend.  At  this  time,  however,  great  amitv  and 
mutual  reliance  existed  between  them ;  although 
not  long  afterwards  we  find  them  quarrelling  fierce- 
ly, and  only  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  their 
subordinates  from  settling  their  differences  sabre  in 
hand. 

Bartholomew  Ruiz,  an  Andalusian  pilot,  a  native 
of  that  village  of  Moguer  which  supplied  Colum- 
bus with  many  seamen  for  his  first  voyages,  also 
played  an  important  part  ii^  the  earlier  researches 
of  the  discoverers  of  Peru.  Upon  the  second 
voyage,  when  the  two  ships  had  reached  the  river 
of  San  Juan,  he  was  detached  in  one  of  them  to 
explore  the  coast,  and  soon  made  the  little  island 
of  Gallo,  in  two  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  natives  prevented  his 
landing,  and  he  continued  his  course  southwards, 
along  a  coast  crowded  with  spectators.  **  They 
stood  gazing  on  the  vessel  of  the  white  man,  as  it 
glided  smoothly  into  the  crystal  waters  of  the  bay, 
fancying  it,  says  an  old  writer,  some  mysterious  be- 
ing descended  from  the  skies."  The  account  of 
Ruiz's  voyage,  although  it  occupied  but  a  few 
weeks,  ana  was  comparatively  devoid  of  adventure, 
has  a  romantic  and  peculiar  charm.  The  first  Eu- 
ropean who,  sailing  in  that  direction  on  the  Pacific, 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  he  was  also  the  first 
who  obtained  ocular  proof  of  Peruvian  civilization. 
He  fell  in  with  a  balsa  or  native  raft,  consisting  of 
beams  lashed  together,  floored  with  reeds,  guided 
by  a  rude  rudder,  and  rigged  with  a  cotton  square- 
sail.  On  board  this  primitive  craft — still  in  use  on 
the  rivers  and  coasts  of  South  America — were  sev- 
eral Indians,  whose  dresses  and  ornaments,  showing 
great  ingenuity  and  progress  in  manufacturing  art, 
excited  his  surprise  and  admiration.  **  Mirrors 
mounted  in  silver,"  says  a  Spanish  narrator  of 
Ruizes  cruise,  **  and  cups,  and  other  drinking  ves- 
sels, blankets  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  shirts,  and 
vests,  and  many  other  garments,  embroidered  for 
the  most  part  with  very  rich  embroideries  of  scar- 
let, and  crimson,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  and  all 
other  colors,  in  various  designs  and  figures  of  birds 
and  animals,  and  fishes  and  trees ;  and  they  had 
small  scales,  in  the  fashion  of  a  steelyard,  for 
weighing  gold;  and  many  other  things."  Right 
mnsical  to  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  were  the  tales 
these  Indians  told  of  the  abundance  of  the  pre- 
ciotu  metals  in  the  palaces  of  their  king.    Wood, 


aocordiog  to  their  report,  was  searoely  iMirs  plesti* 
ful  than  silver  and  gold.  And  they  enlarged  upoo 
the  subject,  until  their  auditors  hardly  dared  credit 
the  flattering  accounts  which,  as  they  were  soon  to 
find,  little  exceeded  the  troth.  Detaining  a  few  of 
the  Indians,  that  they  might  repeat  their  tale  to 
Pizarro,  and  serve  as  interpreters  after  they  should 
have  acquired  the  Spanish  tongue,  Ruiz  prosecuted 
his  voyage  to  about  half  a  degree  south  of  the  line, 
and  then  returned  to  the  place  whore  bis  command- 
er and  comrades  anxiously  awaited  him. 

As  pilof  and  navigator,  old  Ruiz  rendered  emi- 
nent services,  and  his  courage  and  fidelity  were 
equal  to  his  nautical  skill.  In  the  former  qualities 
another  of  Pizarro 's  little  band,  Pedro  de  Candia,  a 
Greek  cavalier,  was  no  way  his  inferior,  although 
his  talents  were  rather  of  a  military  than  a  mari- 
time oast.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Ruiz  to  the 
river  San  Juan,  Almagro,  who  had  been  to  Panama 
for  a  reinforcement,  made  his  appearance  with  re- 
cruits and  stores.  The  pilot^s  report  inspired  all 
with  enthusiasm,  and  **  Southward,  ho !"  was  again 
the  cry.  They  reached  the  shores  of  Quito,  and 
anchored  off  the  port  of  Tacamez.  Before  them 
lay  a  large  and  rich  town,  whose  poptlation  ght- 
tered  with  ffold  and  jewels.  Instead  of  the  dark 
swamps  and  impervious  forests  where  they  had  left 
the  bones  of  so  many  of  their  companions,  the  ad- 
venturers beheld  groves  of  sandal  and  ebony  extend- 
ing to  the  very  margin  of  the  ocean ;  maize  and  po- 
tato fields,  and  cocoa  plantations,  gave  promise  of 
plenty ;  the  streams  washed  down  gold-dost,  and 
on  the  banks  of  one  were  quarries  of  enneralds. 
This  charming  scene  brought  water  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Spaniards ;  but  their  wishes  were  not  yet 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  with  the  cup  at  their  lips,  they  were 
forbidden  to  taste.  A  numerous  array  of  anned 
and  resolute  nativea  set  them  at  defiance.  And 
that  they  did  so,  speaks  highly  for  their  courage, 
when  we  consider  the  notion  they  entertained 
of  the  party  of  horsemen,  who,  with  Pizarro  at 
their  head,  efifected  a  landing.  Like  the  Mexicans 
and  other  races  to  whom  the  horse  was  unknown 
until  introduced  from  Europe,  they  imagined  man 
and  beast  to  fonn  one  strange  and  unaccountable 
monster,  and  had,  therefore,  the  same  excuse  for  a 
panic  that  a  European  army  would  have  if  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  regiment  of  flying  dragona.  Never- 
theless, they  boldly  charged  the  intruders.  These, 
feeling  their  own  mability  to  cope  with  the  army  of 
warriors  that  lined  the  shore,  and  which  numbered, 
aocordinff  to  some  accounts,  fully  ten  thousand 
men,  had  landed  with  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking 
an  amicable  conference  Instead  of  a  peaceful  par- 
ley, they  found  themselves  forced  into  a  very  une- 
qual fight.  **  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  the 
Spani^s,  hoUy  prised  by  their  resolute  enemy, 
but  for  a  ludicrous  incident  reported  b^  the  histo- 
rians as  happening  to  one  of  the  cavaliers.  This 
was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  so  astonished  the 
barbarians,  who  were  not  prepared  for  the  division 
of  what  seemed  one  and  the  samo  being  into  two, 
that,  filled  with  consternation,  they  fell  back,  and 
left  a  way  open  for  the  Christians  to  regain  their 
vessels." 

Doubting  not  that  the  account  they  could  now 
give  of  the  riches  of  Peru  would  bring  crowds  of 
volunteers  to  their  standard,  Almagro  and  some  of 
his  companions  again  sailed  for  Panama,  to  seek 
the  succors  so  greatly  needed  ;  Pizarro  consenting, 
after  some  angry  discussion,  to  await  their  retoro 
upon  the  island  of  Gallo.  The  men  who  were  to 
remain  with  him  were  highly  disoonteBted  at  tkm 
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MMittiMider's  deeiskm,  and  one  of  them  seeieted  a 
Uiaeft  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  sent,  as  a  sample  of  Pe- 
ruTiao  produce,  to  the  wife  of  the  goTernor  of  Pa- 
nama. In  this  letter  wereoomplaints  of  priTattons 
and  misery,  and  bitter  attacks  apon  Pisarro  and  Al- 
magro,  whom  the  disaffected  soldiers  represented 
as  saenfioing  their  comrades'  lives  to  their  own  am- 
bition. The  paper  reached  its  destination ;  the 
goTemor  was  indignant  and  sent  ships  to  fetch 
away  the  whole  party.  Bot  Piaarro,  encouraged 
by  letters  from  his  two  partners,  who  promised  him 
the  means  of  continuing  his  voyage,  steadily  refused 
to  bodge.  With  his  sword  he  drew  a  line  upon  the 
sand  from  east  to  west,  exposed,  with  a  soldier^s 
frngahty  of  words,  the  glory  and  prosperity  that 
awaited  them  in  Peru,  and  the  disgrace  of  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise,  and  then,  stepping  across  the 
line,  bade  brave  men  stay  by  him  and  recreants  re- 
treat. Thirteen  were  stanch  to  their  courageous 
leader.  The  first  to  range  himself  by  his  side  was 
the  pilot  Ruia ;  the  second  was  Pedro  de  Candia. 
The  names  of  the  eleven  othere  have  also  been  pre- 
served by  the  chroniclera. 

**  A  handful  of  men,  without  food,  without  cloth- 
ing, almost  without  arms,  without  knowledge  of 
the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  without  vessels 
to  transport  them,  were  here  \e(i  upon  a  lonely 
rock'  in  the  ocean,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  a  crusade  against  a  powerful  empire, 
staking  their  lives  on  its  success.  What  is  there 
in  the  legends  of  chivalry  that  surpasses  itt  This 
was  the  crisis  of  Pizarro's  fate.  •  •  ♦  Had  Pizarro 
faltered  from  his  strong  purpose,  and  yielded  to  the 
occasion  now  so  temptincly  presented  for  extricat- 
ing himself  and  his  broken  band  from  their  despe- 
rate position,  his  name  would  have  been  buried  with 
his  fortunes,  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  would  have 
been  left  fur  other  and  more  successful  adventur- 
ers. 

Courage  and  constancy  had  their  reward.  True 
to  their  word,  Lnque  and  Almagro  sent  a  small 
vessel  to  take  off  Pizarro  and  his  little  band.  They 
embarked,  set  sail,  and  af\er  tv.*enty  days  were  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  abreast  of  Chimborazo,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Tumbez.  There 
an  inca  noble  came  on  board,  and  was  received  by 
Pizarro  with  all  honor  and  distinction.  In  reply  to 
his  inquiries  concerning  the  whence  and  wherefore 
of  the  white  men's  coming,  the  Spanish  leader  re- 
plied, **  that  he  was  the  vassal  of  a  great  prince, 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  this  country  to  assert  his  mas- 
ter's lawful  iupremacy  over  it,^*  He  further  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  rescuing  them  from  the 
darkness  of  unbelief,  and  converting  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  reply  to  these  communications  the  inca 
chief  said  nothing — all,  perhaps,  that  he  understood. 
He  was  much  more  favorably  impressed  by  a 
good  dinner,  Spanish  wine,  and  the  present  of  an 
iron  hatchet.  The  next  day  one  of  Pizarro's  fol- 
lowers, Alonco  de  Molina  b)r  name,  was  sent  on 
shore  with  a  propitiatory  offering  of  pigs  and  poul- 
try for  the  curaca  or  governor  of  the  district.  He 
brought  back  such  marvellous  accounts  that  he  was 
set  down  as  a  liar ;  and  Pedro  de  Candia  was  se- 
lected to  bring  a  true  report  of  things  on  shore, 
whither  he  was  sent,  **  dressed  in  complete  mail  as 
became  a  good  knight,  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  his  arquebuse  on  his  shoulder.*'  His  brilliant 
equipment  greatly  dazzled  the  Indians,  and  at  the 
report  of  his  arquebuse  they  fell  to  the  ground  in 
dismay.  JL  wondrous  story  is  gravely  told  by  sev- 
tnl  chrooiclerB,  bow  the  Indians,  taking  him  for  a 


SQpernataral  being,  and  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
fact  beyond  a  doubt,  let  loose  a  tiger  upon  him. 
Candia  took  a  cross  from  his  neck  and  laid  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  snimal,  which  instantly  fawned 
upon  and  gambolled  round  him.  On  returning  to 
his  ship  the  report  of  the  Greek  cavalier  confirmed 
that  of^MoIina.  Both,  as  it  subsequently  appeared, 
were  guilty  of  some  exaggeration.  But  their 
flaming  accounts  of  temples  tapestried  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  o(  convent  gardens  where  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  all  in  pure  ffold  and  silver,  gave 
heart  to  the  adventurers,  and  sent  them  on  their 
way  rejoicing.  To  the  port  of  Santa,  nine  de- 
grees further  south  than  any  previous  expedition 
had  reached,  they  continued  their  voyage ;  and 
then,  having  fully  convinced  themselves  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  and  the  importance  of  their 
discoveries,  but  being  too  few  and  feeble  to  profit 
by  them,  they  retraced  their  course  to  Panama,  and 
arrived  there,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months, 
early  in  the  year  1538. 

It  was  now  that  Pizarro,  finding  the  governor 
of  Panama  unwilling  to  assist  him  either  with  men 
or  money,  set  out  for  Europe,  to  lay  the  report  of 
his  discoveries  before  the  emperor,  and  unptore  his 
support  and  patronage.  He  had  little  taste  for  the 
mission.  The  unlettered  soldier,  the  war-worn 
and  weather-beaten  adventurer,  was  at  home  on  the 
deck  of  a  tempest-tost  caravel,  or  in  the  depths  of 
a  howling  wilderness,  where  courage,  coolness,  and 
fortitude  were  the  qualities  needed :  and  there  he 
would  rather  risk  himself  than  in  the  perfumed  at- 
mosphere of  a  court.  His  associates,  however, 
urged  him  to  depart.  Father  Luque's  clerical  du- 
ties prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  journey ; 
neither  by  mannere  nor  appearance  was  Almagro 
eligible  as  an  envoy;  Pizarro,  although  wholly 
uneducated,  was  of  commanding  presence,  and 
ready,  even  eloquent,  in  speech.  With  honorable 
frankness  and  confidence  m  his  friend*s  integrity, 
Almagro  urged  him  to  set  out.  It  was  agreed  that 
Pizarro  should  solicit  fi»r  himself  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general  of  the  newly  discovered 
country,  for  Almagro  that  of  adelantado;  that  the 
pilot  Ruiz  should  be  alguagil  mayor,  and  Father 
Luque  Bishop  of  Tumbez.  Promising  to  act  io 
conformity  with  this  agreement,  and  in  all  respects 
to  consult  his  friends'  interest  equally  with  his  ovm, 
Pnarro,  accompanied  by  Pedro  de  Candia,  and  tak- 
ing with  him  some  Peruvians  and  llamas,  specimene 
of  cloth  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  traversed 
the  isthmus,  and  embarked  for  Spain. 

The  discoverer  and  future  conqueror  of  Peru  had 
scarcely  set  foot  upon  his  native  soil,  when  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  twenty  yeare'  stand- 
ing, incurrcG  by  him  as  one  of  the  early  colonists 
of  Darien.  Released  from  durance,  so  soon  as  in- 
telligence of  his  detention  reached  the  court,  be 
hurried  to  Toledo,  where  Charles  the  Fif\h  then 
was.  The  records  of  courts  afford  no  scene  more 
pregnant  with  interest  than  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  is  the  very  ro- 
mance of  history — a  noble  subject  for  either  poet  or 
painter.  The  great  monarch  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory  and  full  flush  of  his  fame.  Pavia  had 
been  won;  the  chivalrous  king  of  France  made 
prisoner.  Charles,  the  hero  of  his  day,  was  about 
to  enter  Italy  and  receive  an  imperial  crown  from  a 
pontiff *s  hand.  Engrossed  by  his  own  triumphs 
and  by  the  spread  of  his  European  power  and  do- 
minions, the  fortunate  roonaroh  had  scarcely  given 
a  thought  to  the  rich  conquests  made  in  his  name  by 
obscure  adventurers  in  the  golden  regions  of  the 
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wi0t.  The  amTal  of  Henmn  Cort^,  come  to  lay 
an  empire  at  his  feet,  had  scarcely  roused  him  from 
lus  iadiffereooe,  when,  in  that  bnlliant  and  martial 
court,  crowded  with  nobles  and  grandees,  there  ap- 

Cred  an  unknown  soldier,  penniless,  almost  friend- 
,  the  child  of  shame,  but  whose  daring  deeds 
and  great  achievements  were  soon  to  give  his  name 
a  lustre  far  above  any  that  gentle  birth  and  lengthy 
pedigree  can  bestow.  Wholly  unknown,  however, 
rizarro  was  not.  The  tale  of  researches,  prose- 
cuted, during  a  period  of  four  years  and  in  the  teeth 
of  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  with  a  per- 
severance which  rumor  said  had  Men  rewarded  by 
great  discoveries,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Charles, 
rixanro  met  a  gracious  reception  and  patient  hear- 
ing. Unabashed  before  royalty,  he  spoke  with  the 
gtavity  of  a  Castilian,  and  the  dignity  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth.  And  he  spoke  well — 
*'  so  well,*'  sajTs  Montesinoe  in  his  annals,  *'  that 
he  secured  attention  and  applause  at  Toledo,  where 
the  emperor  was,  who  ffave  him  audience  with  much 
pbasure,  treated  him  lovingly,  and  heard  him  ten- 
derly, especially  when  he  related  his  constancy  and 
that  of  his  thirteen  companions  upon  the  island,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  troubles  and  hardships."  It 
is  said  that  Charles  shed  tears  at  the  recital  of  such 
great  sufferinc^s  so  nobly  supported.  Compelled  to 
leave  Spain,  he  recommended  Pizarro  to  the  council 
of  the  Indies ;  and  afler  some  delay,  the  famous  Co- 
pitutadon  or  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  queen.  By  this  document  Pizarro  received 
right  of  conquest  and  discovery  in  Peru  as  far  as 
two  hundred  leagues  south  of  Santiago,  was  made 
go;remor,  captain-general,  adelantado  and  algua^il 
mayor  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  maravedis,  and  various  immu- 
nities and  privileges.  Almagro  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Tumbez ;  Father  Luque 
got  his  bishopric ;  Ruiz  was  named  grand  pilot  of 
the  Southern  Ocean ;  Candia  received  command  of 
the  artillery ;  and  on  the  eleven  others  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  island  with  Pizarro,  the  rank  of 
hidalgo  was  bestowed,  besides  the  promise  of  muni- 
cipal dignities  in  Pern,  when  it  should  be  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  From  this  statement,  it  b  apparent 
that  Pizarro  either  did  not  attempt,  or  failed  in  hb 
endeavors,  to  procure  for  Almagro  and  Ruiz  the 
offices  he  had  promised  to  solicit  for  them,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  all  heaped  upon  him- 
self. This  treachery,  or  want  of  success,  was  the 
eause  of  bad  blood  between  him  and  Almagro. 
Pizarro^s  conduct  in  the  affair  has  been  variously 
represented  by  different  writers.  Hb  kinsman, 
Pedro  Pizarro,  vindicates  hira  from  the  charge  of 
unfair  dealing.  **  And  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  pe- 
titioned in  accordance  with  what  had  been  agreed 
with  hb  companions;  and  in  the  council  he  was 
answered  that  the  government  could  not  possibly  be 
divided  between  two  persons,  for  that  had  been  done 
in  Santa  Marta,  and  one  of  the  two  had  killed  the 
other.'*  And  Pedro,  who  is  a  bit  of  partisan,  and 
has  a  natural  leaning  to  his  cousin  ana  commander, 
farther  states,  that  Pizarro,  in  honorable  fulfilment 
of  hb  promise,  pleaded  urgently  for  Almagro,  till 
Ito  received  a  rebuff,  and  was  told,  that  if  he  did 
not  ask  the  adelantamiento  for  himself,  it  should  be 
given  to  a  stranger.  Whereupon  he  applied  for  it, 
and  it  was  granted  him  in  addition  to  his  other  dig- 
nities. He  was  also  made  a  knight  of  St.  Jago ; 
and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  he  inherited  by 
the  father's  side,  were  introduced  the  black  eagle 
tnd  the  two  pillars  emblazoned  on  the  rojral  arms. 
A  ship,  a  llama,  and  an  Indian  city  were  further 


added;  *'wh9e  the  legend  Mnoaooe^  that  oodsrlb* 
auspioeeof  Charles,  and  by  the  indostiT,  the  genius, 
and  the  resources  of  Pizarro,  Peru  bad  been  diseov- 
ered  and  reduced  to  tranquillity."  A  premataro 
announcement,  which  many  subseqoeot  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  violence  sadly  belied.  As  regards 
the  good  faith  kept  by  Pizarro  with  Almagro  and 
hb  other  companions,  and  the  degree  of  sincerity 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  pressed  their  claims 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  Mr.  Prescott  b  j«isUy  scepti- 
cal; and  much  of  the  conqueror's  afier-coudiiet 
oompeb  us  to  believe  that  in  such  solicitations  it 
was  one  word  for  hb  friend  and  two  for  himself. 
It  b  less  interesting,  however,  to  traoe  hb  dissimu- 
lation and  double-dealing,  and  the  dissensions  result- 
ing from  them,  than  to  accompany  him  upon  hb 
final  expedition  to  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

Although,  by  the  articles  of  the  capitularion^ 
Pizarro  was  bound  to  raise,  within  six  months  of 
its  date,  a  well-equipped  force  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  it  was  with  less  than  three-fourths  of 
that  number  that  he  sailed  from  Panama  in  January, 
1531.  Careful  to  secure  an  ample  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise,-  the  Spanbh  government 
did  nothing  to  assist  it,  beyond  providing  some  ar- 
tillery, and  a  few  military  stores.  Pizarro  must 
find  the  funds  and  the  men,  and  thb  was  no  easy 
matter.  To  obtain  the  latter,  he  repaired  to  hb 
native  town  of  Truxillo  in  Estremadura,  where  he 
recruited  a  few  followers.  Amongst  them  were 
four  of  hb  brothers — three  illegiiimate  like  himself, 
and  one  legitimate,  Hernando  Pizarro,  a  man  of 
talent  and  energy,  but  of  turbulent  and  overbearing 
disposition,  who  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  Pe- 
ruvian campaigns.  ''They  were  all  poor,  and 
proud  as  they  were  poor,"  says  Oviedo,  who  had 
seen  them,  *'  and  their  eagerness  for  gain  was  in 
proportion  to  their  poverty."  Consequently  the 
New  World  was  the  very  place  for  them.  Many, 
however,  who  listened  eagerly  to  Pizarro's  account 
of  the  wealth  to  be  obtained  there,  hesitated  to  seek 
it  through  the  avenue  of  perib  by  which  it  was  to 
be  reached.  As  to  money,  those  who  had  it  were 
loth  to  invest  on  such  frail  security  as  Peruvian 
mines ;  thus  proving  themselves  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  many  in  more  recent  times.  Cortes, 
it  is  said,  assisted  Pizarro  no  the  necessary  funds, 
which  he  would  hardly  have  raised  without  the  aid 
of  the  Mexican  conqueror ;  and  the  stipulated  six 
months  having  expired,  the  newly-made  governor  of 
Peru  cut  hb  cables,  and  in  all  haste  lei\  the  shores 
of  Spain,  fearing  that  if  the  incompletenessof  hb  pre- 
parations got  wind,  the  Spanbh  crown  might  recede 
from  its  share  of  the  contract.  At  Panama,  recruits 
were  as  reluctant  and  scarce  as  in  Spain ;  and  ai 
last,  impatient  of  delay,  he  started  on  his  expedition 
with  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and  twenty- 
seven  horses.  Their  eqnipnncnt,  however,  was 
g(X>d ;  they  were  well  supplied  with  arms  and  .iin- 
munition,  and,  above  all,  sanguine  of  success.  3^>- 
fore  their  departure,  their  banners  and  the  royal 
standard  were  blessed  by  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
the  soldiers  took  the  sacrament. 

Anchoring  after  thirteen  days'  sail  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Matthew,  Pizarro  landed  his  men  and  inarched 
along  the  coast.  He  at  first  intended  not  to  disem- 
bark till  he  reached  Tumbez,  of  whose  riches  and 
fertility  he  entertained  a  pleasant  recollection  ;  but, 
baffied  by  winds,  he  ahered  hb  detemunatiun.  He 
had,  perhaps,  better  have  adhered  to  it.  True,  thai 
the  emeralds  and  gold  found  at  Qoaque  encouraged 
his  followers,  and  enabled  the  politic  adventurer  to 
make  a  large  remittance  to  Panama,  to  dazzle  thft 
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eojonigte  and  indnoe  Tolmiteen.  Bat  the  safferiogs 
of  the  SpanisTde,  on  their  maich  through  thoee  sul- 
try end  anheaJtby  regions,  were  Terr  great.  En- 
cumbered with  heavy  armor  and  thick  cotton  doub- 
lets, they  toiled  wearily  along  beneath  a  burning 
son  and  over  sands  scarce  less  scorching.  Fortu- 
nately, they  were  unmolested  by  the  natives,  who 
fled  on  their  approach.  They  had  enough  to  do  to 
combat  disease  and  the  climate.  *'  A  strange  epi- 
demic broke  out  in  the  little  army ;  it  took  the  form 
of  ulcers,  or  rather  of  hideous  warts  of  great  size, 
which  corered  the  body,  and  when  lanced,  as  was 
the  case  with  some,  discharged  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  as  proved  fttal  to  the  sufferer. ' '  Mr.  Prescott 
recognises  in  this  horrible  malady — which  he  says 
made  its  appearance  durin?  the  invasion,  and  did 
not  long  survive  it — **  one  of  those  plagues  from  the 
▼ial  of  wrath,  which  the  destroying  angel  who  fol- 
lows in  the  path  of  the  conqueror  pours  out  on  the 
devoted  nations. ' '  Conquerers  and  conquered ,  how- 
ever, suffered  from  it  ahke ;  and  as  to  its  having 
speedily  become  extinct,  we  suspect  that  it  is  stifl 
well  known  in  Peru.  The  verrugas^  described  by 
Dr.  Tshudi  in  his  valuable  and  delightful  narrative 
of  Peruvian  travel,  and  which  the  natives  attribute 
to  the  noxious  qualities  of  certain  streams,  is  coin- 
cident in  its  symptoms  with  the  disease  that  afflicted 
Pizarro^  followers,  diminishing  their  numbers  and 
impeding  their  progress.  The  arrival  of  one  or  two 
BoaiX  reinforcements  filled  up  the  vacancies  thus 
made  in  their  ranks,  and  the  march  was  continued 
until  the  adventurers  found  themselves  opposite  the 
island  of  Ponit,  upon  which  Pizarro  resolved  to 
pitch  his  camp,  and  there  plan  his  attack  upon  the 
neighboring  city  of  Tumbez.  Between  the  Turobese 
and  the  men  of  Pon&  there  was  a  longstanding 
feud,  and  the  former  lost  no  opportunitv  of  exciting 
Pizarro^s  suspicions  of  the  islanders.  Having  been 
iofbimed  that  ten  or  twelve  chiefs  were  plotting 
against  him,  he  seized  and  dehvered  them  to  their 
rivals,  who  forthwith  cot  off  their  heads.  A  battle 
was  the  immediate  consequence ;  and  the  handful 
of  Spaniards  defeated  several  thousand  Pun&  war- 
riors, mowing  them  down  with  musketry  and  sabre. 
As  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  those  days,  the 
Christians  received  encouragement  (rom  heaven. 
**  In  the  battle,"  says  Montesinos  with  laudable 
gravity,  **  many,  both  of  our  people  and  of  the  In- 
dians, saw  that  in  the  air  there  were  two  other 
camps— one  led  on  by  the  archangel  St.  Michael 
with  sword  and  buckler,  the  other  by  Lucifer  and 
his  myrmidons;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Castilians 
cry  victory,  than  the  demons  (led,  and  from  out  of 
a  mighty  whirlwind  terrible  voices  were  heard  to 
exclaim — *■  Thou  hast  conquered  !  Michael,  thou 
bast  conquered  f  Hence  Don  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  inspired  with  so  great  a  devotion  to  the  holy 
archangel  that  he  vowed  to  call  by  his  name  the 
first  city  he  should  found,  fulfilling  the  same,  as  we 
shall  presently  see."  These  angelic  hiterventions 
were  common  enough  both  in  the  Moorish  and  Amer- 
ican wars  of  Spain,  and  have  been  commemorated 
by  many  artists,  whose  paintings,  fi>r  the  most  part 
more  curious  in  design  than  skilful  in  execution,  are 
Btiil  to  be  toocasionally  met  with  in  the  Peninsula. 
Pizarro  was  twice  favored  with  such  celestial  suc- 
cors ;  the  second  time  at  the  fight,  or  rather  mas- 
sacre, of  Caxamalca,  when  x^ertainly  he  required 
Kule  aid  a^inst  the  panic-stricken  hordes,  who  fell, 
like  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe,  under  the 
fierce  sabre-cuts  of  the  martial  Spaniards.  Never- 
dieless,  **  a  terrible  apparition  appeared  in  the  air 
doriag  the  ooslaught.    It  consisted  of  a  woman  and 


a  child,  and  at  their  side  a  honeman,  all  clothed  m 
white,  on  a  milk-white  charger— doubtless  the  val* 
iant  St.  James— who,  with  his  sword  glancing 
lightning,  smote  down  the  infidel  host,  and  rendered 
them  incapable  of  resistance."  Thus  gravely  and 
reverently  deposeth  the.  worthy  Fray  Naharro,  who 
had  his  mformatioo  from  three  monks  of  his  order 
present  in  the  fight. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  and  his  band  upon  the  coast 
of  Peru,  occurred  at  a  moment  most  favorable  to 
their  projects  of  appropriation.  The  country  had 
just  emerged  from  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  in  which 
many  of  its  best  warriors  had  perished  ;  the  throne 
of  the  incas  was  occupied  by  a  usurper,  who,  to 
cement  his  power,  had  shed  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of  the  royal  family,  his  own  brethren  and  relatives 
These  events  had  been  thus  brought  about : — ^The 
warlike  inca  and  conqueror  of  Quito,  Huayna  Ch- 
pac,  forgot  on  his  death-bed,  the  sagacity  that  had 
marked  his  reign ;  and,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  divided  his  do* 
minions  between  Huascar,  his  legitimate  heir,  and 
Atahuailpa,  a  pet  son  whom  he  had  had  by  one  of 
his  numerous  concubines.  The  old  inca  died,  and, 
for  five  years,  his  two  successors  reigned  without 
quarrel,  over  their  respective  territories.  Then  di»* 
sensions  arose  between  them ;  war  broke  out ;  and 
in  two  great  fights,  one  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,. 
the  other  on  the  plains  of  Cuzco,  Atahuallpa's  troops, 
veterans  ffrown  gray  under  his  father's  banner,  were 
completely  victorious.  Huascar  was  taken  prisoner 
and  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Xauxa ;  his  rival  as- 
sumed the  borla  or  scarlet  diadem  of  the  incas,  and, 
using  his  victory  with  little  moderation,  if  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega  and  subsequent  Spanish  writers 
are  to  be  believed,  butchered,  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty,  all  of  the  inca  blood  upon  whom 
he  could  lay  hands.  Mr.  Prescott,  however,  doubts 
the  veracity  of  Garcilasso,  the  son  of  a  niece  of 
Huayna  Capao  and  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who  arrived 
in  Peru  soon  afler  its  conquest,  in  the  suite  of  Pedro 
de  Alvarado.  His  origin,  and  familiarity  with  the. 
Peruvian  tongue,  should  ensure  the  correctness  of 
his  statements;  whilst  his  relationship,  by  the 
father*s  side,  with  a  family  illustrious  in  letters  as 
in  arms,  seems  to  guarantee  his  literary  capacity. 
But  Garcilasso  was  sadly  given  to  romancing ;  and 
his  pages  exhibit,  amidst  much  that  is  really  valua- 
ble, ffreat  exaggeration  and  credulity.  If  we  could 
implicitly  credit  his  statements  of  Atahuallpa's 
atrocities,  oor  sympathy  with  the  inca,  betrayed, 
dethroned,  and  finally  murdered,  by  the  Spanmrds, 
would  be  materially  lessened.  The  triumph  of  the 
osur]>er  occurred  only  a  few  months  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  in  the  spring  of  1532. 

After  the  battle  of  Pon&  the  Spaniards  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  des- 
ultory and  harassing  wariare,  and  they  welcomed 
with  joy  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  under 
Hernando  de  Soto,  the  future  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi.  With  a  hundred  fresh  men  and  a  sop- 
ply  of  horses  for  the  cavalry,  Pizarro  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  cross  to  the  main-land.  The  inhabitants, 
although  previously  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  . 
the  Spaniards,  opposed  their  landing,  but  with  no 
great  energy ;  and  a  charge  of  horse  drove  them  to  . 
the  woods.  At  Tumbez,  however,  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment awaited  the  invaders.  With  the  ez» 
ception  of  a  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  boDdings, 
the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  of  the  nch 
spoils  the  Spaniards  had  reckoned  upon,  not  a  trace 
was  left.  The  adventurer9  were  greatly  disconr-  , 
aged  by  this  discovery.    ••  The  gold  of  Peru  seemed 
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only  UIeb  a  deceitful  phantom,  which,  after  beckon- 
ing them  on  through  toil  and  danger,  vanished  the 

^  Vnoment  they  attempted  to  grasp  it."  They  lost 
heart  in  this  search  after  an  intangible  treasure ; 
and  Pizarro,  fearing  disaffection  as  a  consequence 
of  inaction,  hurried  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  At  thirty  leagues  from  Tumbez,  he 
ibanded,  in  conformity  with  his  vow,  the  ci^  of 
San  Miguel ;  and,  after  waiting  several  weeks  for 
further  reinforcements,  and  receiving  none,  he  left 
fifty  men  for  the  protection  of  the  new  settlement, 
and  marched  with  the  remainder  in  search  of  the 
inca,  proclaiming  everywhere,  as  he  proceeded,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

And  here,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  at  any  period  of 
his  career,  we  are  struck  by  the  genius  and  activity 
of  Pizarro,  and  by  his  wonderftil  ascendency  over 
a  band  of  restless  desperadoes.  Within  five  months 
after  landing  at  Tumbez,  he  had  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  obwrvation,  established  a  friendly  undei^ 
standing  with  the  Indians,  parcelled  out  lands,  cut 
timber,  and  quarried  stone ;  founded  a  city,  and  or- 
ganized a  municipal  government.  A  church  and  a 
fortress— always  the  two  first  edifices  in  a  Spanish- 
American  town— a  storehouse  and  a  court  of  justice, 
strongly,  if  not  elegantly  built,  had  already  arisen. 
Strict  discipline  was  maintained  amongst  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties, 
to  molest  or  ill-treat  the  natives;  and,  most  aston- 
ishing of  all,  Pizarro  succeeded  in  |)ersuading  his 
rapacious  followers  to  relinquish  their  shares  in  the 
gold  and  silver  already  collected,  which  was  sent, 
after  a  fifth  had  been  deducted  for  the  crown,  to  pay 
off  the  ship-owners  and  those  who  had  supplied 
stores  for  the  expedition.  After  the  settlement  of 
these  preliminaries,  he  struck  boldly  into  the  heart 
of  the  land.  His  army  (the  name  is  a  mockery, 
applied  to  such  a  force)  consisted  of  sixty-seven 
eavalry  and  one  hundred  and  ten  infantry,  amongst 
.whom  were  only  three  arquebusiers  and  twenty 
crossbowmen.  With  this  paltry  troop  he  dared  to 
advance  against  the  powerful  army  which  he  had 
ascertained  was  encamped  under  command  of  Ata- 
hoallpa,  within  twelve  days*  journey  of  San  Miguel. 
We  read  of  subsequent  events  and  scarcely  wonder 
at  a  mob  of  timid  Peruvians  being  dispersed  by  a 
handful  of  resolute  men,  mail-clad,  well  disciplined, 
and  inured  to  war,  but  in  numbers  as  one  to  a  hun- 
dred of  those  opposed  to  them.  Pizarro,  however, 
had  no  assurance  of  the  slight  resistance  he  should 
meet ;  he  could  know  but  imperfectly  the  resources 
of  the  inca ;  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  natural 
obstacles  the  country  might  oppose  to  his  progress, 
and  of  the  ambuscades  Uiat  might  beset  his  path. 
His  dauntless  spirit  paused  not  for  such  considera- 
tions. And,  scanty  as  his  numbers  were,  he  did 
not  fear  to  risk  their  diminution,  by  a  proposal  re- 
sembling that  of  Harry  the  Fifth  to  his  troops. 
Those  who,had  no  heart  for  the  expedition,  he  an- 
nonnced  to  his  little  band,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
their  departure  from  San  Miguel,  were  at  full  lib- 

.  erty  to  return  to  the  city.    The  garrison  was  weak, 
'he  would  gladly  see  it  reinforced,  and  any  who 

*  chose  to  rejoin  it  should  have  allotted  to  them  the 
-  tame  share  of  land  and  number  of  Indian  vassals  as 
those  Spaniards  who  had  remained  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

"  He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart :  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns,  for  convoy,  pot  into  his  purse." 

.  Precisely  similar  to  the  proclamation  of  the  hero 


of  Agincourt  was  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Pern. 
He  preferred  weakening  his  force,  already  far  too 
feeble,  to  retaining  the  discontented  and  pusillani- 
mous. The  contagion  of  bad  example  had  moro 
terrors  for  him  than  the  hosts  of  Atahuallpa.  And 
he  **  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  who 
feared  his  fellowship  to  die  with  Atm."  Only  nine* 
of  his  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  followers 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  thus  boldly 
accorded  them,  to  retrace  their  steps.  With  the 
residue  Pizarro  resumed  his  march. 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  their  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  increased.  Rivers  impeded  their  pro- 
gress, and  they  had  to  construct  bridges  and  rafts. 
They  passed  through  well-built  towns,  where  they 
saw  large  magazines  of  military  stores  and  rations, 
and  along  handsome  paved  roads,  shaded  by  ave- 
nues of  troes,  and  watered  by  artificial  streamlets. 
The  further  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  the 
more  convinced  they  wero  of  its  resources  and 
civilization,  far  beyond  anything  they  had  antici- 
pated, and  the  more  sensible  they  became  of  the  great 
temerity  of  their  enterprise.  When  they  strove 
to  learn  the  Inca's  intentions  and  whereabouts,  the 
contradictory  information  they  obtained  added  to 
their  perplexity.  The  inca,  it  was  said,  was  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  tranquilly  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  eight  score  intruders  who  thus 
madly  ran  into  the  lion's  jaws.  This  was  dis- 
couraging enough.  And  when  the  Spaniards 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  Andes,  which  in- 
tervened between  them  and  Caxamalca,  and  wera 
to  be  crossed  by  means  of  paths  and  passes  of  the 
most  dangerous  description,  easily  defensible  by 
tens  against  thousands,  their  hearts  failed  them, 
and  many  were  of  opinion  to  abandon  the  original 
plan  and  take  the  road  to  Cuzco,  which  wound 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  broad,  shady,  and 
pleasant.  Pizarro  was  deaf  to  this  proposal.  His 
eloquence  and  firmness  prevailed,  and  the  Andes 
were  crossed,  with  much  toil,  but  without  molesta- 
tion from  the  Peruvians. 

It  is  difiScult  to  understand  the  inca's  motives  in 
thus  neglecting  the  many  opportuniues  afforded  him 
of  annihilating  the  Spaniards.  His  whole  conduct 
at  this  time  is  mysterious  and  unaccountable,  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  which 
he  had  given  proof  in  his  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wars  against  Huascar.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  crush  the  encroaching  foreigners  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  descend  safely  into  the  plain,  where  their 
cavalry  and  discipline  gave  them  great  advantages. 
Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  Atahuallpa  that  so 
trifling  a  force  oould  contend  under  any  circum- 
stances, with  a  chance  of  success,  against  his  nu- 
merous atmy.  In  their  intestine  wars,  the  Peru- 
vians fought  with  much  resolution.  In  the  battle 
of  Quipayan,  which  placed  the  crown  of  Pern  on 
Atahuallpa's  head,  the  fight  raged  from  dawn  till 
sunset,  and  the  slaughter  was  prodigious,  both  par- 
ties exhibiting  great  courage  and  obstinacy.  And 
subsequently,  in  engagements  with  the  Spaniards, 
proofs  of  Peruvian  valor  were  not  wanting.  After 
the  death  of  Atahuallpa,  on  the  mareh  to  Cuzco, 
more  than  one  fierce  fight  oocurred  between  Span- 
ish cavalry  and  Peruvian  warriors,  in  which  the 
former  had  not  always  the  advantage.  When 
Cuzco  was  buraed,  and  siege  laid  to  its  fortresses, 
one  of  these  was  valiantly  defended  by  an  inca 
noble,  whose  single  arm  struck  the  assailants  from 
the  ramparts  as  fast  as  they  attained  their  summit. 
And  when,  several  ladders  having  been  planted  at 
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e,  tlie  Spaniards  awanned  up  on  aU  points,  and 

oveipowered  the  last  of  his  followers,  the  heroic 
asTage  still  would  not  yield.  *'  Findiog  further 
veaistanoe  ineSectoal,  he  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the 
Ikattlemeots,  and,  casting  away  his  waiHslub, 
wrapped  his  mantle  around  him  and  threw  himself 
lieadlong  from  the  summit."  Relying  on  the  bpi- 
Terr  of  his  troops,  and  conaidering  that  the  Span- 
nrds,  although  compact  in  array,  and  formidable 
by  their  horsea  and  weapons,  were  in  numbers  most 
insignificant,  it  is  probable  the  inca  felt  sure  of 
catching  and  caging  them  wheneTer  he  chose,  and 
was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  do  it,  but,  like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  chose  to  play  with  before  devouring 
them.  This  agrees,  too,  with  the  account  given 
in  an  imperfect  manuscript,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
old  conquerors,  quoted  by  Mr.  Prescott.  **  Hold- 
ing us  for  very  little,  and  not  reckoning  that  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men  could  offend  him,  he  allowed 
OS  to  pass  through  that  defile,  and  through  many 
others  equally  b»],  because  really,  as  we  auerwards 
knew  and  ascertained,  his  intention  was  to  see  us, 
and  question  us  as  to  whence  we  came,  and  who  had 
sent  OS,  and  what  we  wanted  *  •  •  and  afterwards 
to  take  our  horses  and  the  things  that  most  pleased 
him,  and  to  sacrifice  the  remainder."  These  cal* 
calations  were  more  than  neutralized  by  the  de- 
cision and  craft  of  the  white  man.  Established  in 
Caxamalca,  whose  ten  thousand  inhabitants  had 
deserted  the  town  on  his  approach,  Pizarro  beheld 
before  him  **  a  white  cloud  of  pavilions,  covering 
the  ground  as  thick  as  snow-flakes,  for  the  space 
apparently  of  several  miles."  In  front  of  the  tents 
were  fixed  the  warriors*  lances ;  and  at  night  in- 
numerable watch-fires,  making  the  mountain-slope 
resemble,  says  an  eyewitness,  *'  a  very  atarry 
heaven,"  struck  doubt  and  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  that  little  Christian  band.  '*  All,"  aays  one  of 
the  coaquistadores,  '*  remaining  with  much  fear, 
because  we  were  so  few,  and  had  entered  so  far 
into  the  land,  where  we  could  not  receive  succors." 
All,  save  one,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  venture, 
who  showed  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
nobly  justified  his  followers'  confidence.  Pizarro 
saw  that  retreat  was  impossible,  inaction  ruinous, 
and  he  resolved  to  set  all  upon  a  cast  by  executing 
a  project  of  unparalleled  boldneas.  The  inca,  who 
very  soon  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone,  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  occupy  the  buildings  on  the  chief 
square  at  Caxamalca,  and  no  others,  and  had  also 
signified  his  intention  of  vbiting  the  strangers  so 
soon  as  a  fast  he  was  keeping  should  be  at  an  end« 
The  square,  or  rather  triangle,  was  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  coosbted  of  a  stone  fortress,  and  of  large, 
low,  wide-doored  halls,  that  seemed  intended  for 
barracks.  Upon  this  square  Pizarro  prepared  to 
xeeeive  his  royal  visitor. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Atahuallpa  made  his  ap- 
pearance, at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army,  vari- 
ously estimated  b^  Pizarro  *s  secretary  and  others 
there  present,  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  men. 
These  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town ; 
the  inca  began  to  pitch  bis  tents,  and  sent  word  to 
Pizarro  tt^at  he  hadpostponed  his  visit  to  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  Spanish  leader  deprecated 
this  change  of  plan,  and  said  that  he  fully  expected 
Atahuallpa  to  sop  with  him ;  whereupon  the  inca, 
either  from  good  nature,  or  lured  by  the  prospect 
of  a  feast,  entered  the  town  with  a  comparatively 
amall  retinue.  "  He  brought  with  him,"  says 
Hernando  Pizarro,  in  a  manuscript  letter, ''  five  or 
tux  thousand  Indians,  onsrmed,  save  v^th  small 
dubs,  and  slings,  and  bags  of  stones."    In  fact,  it 


appears  from  all  accounts  that  very  few  of  them 
had  any  arma  at  all.  Upon  a  throne  of  gold,  borne 
on  an  open  litter,  by  Peruvian  nobles  in  a  rich  azure 
livery,  the  inca  came,  and  paused  in  the  square. 
Not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen,  save  Fray  Vicente 
de  Valverde,  Pizarro*s  chaplain,  who,  by  means  of 
an  interpreter,  addressed  the  royal  visitor  in  a 
homily  which,  to  judge  from  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  it  embraced,  can  have  been  of  no  trifling 
length.  Beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
he  expound^  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  talked 
of  St.  P^ter  and  the  pope,  and  finally,  with  singu- 
lar coolness,  requested  his  astonished  hearer  to 
change  his  religion,  and  become  a  tributary  of  the 
emperor.  Naturally  oflfended  at  such  presumptuous 
propositions,  Atahuallpa  answered  with  some  heat, 
and  Uirew  down  a  Bible  or  breviary  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  friar'a  hand.  The  friar  hurried  to 
Pizarro.  **  Do  you  not  see,"  he  said,  '^  that  whilst 
we  waste  our  breath  talking  to  this  dog,  the  fields 
are  filling  with  Indians !  Set  on  at  once !  I  ab- 
solve you."  Slay !  slay !  mass  or  massacre.  The 
old  cry  of  the  Romish  priest,  covetous  of  converts. 
The  sword  in  one  hand,  the  crucifix  in  the  other ; 
abjuration  of  heresy,  or  the  blood  of  heretics.  In 
Smitiifield  and  the  Ceveones,  on  the  dread  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  amidst  the  gentle  sun-wor- 
shippers of  Pe^u — such  has  ever  been  the  maxim 
of  the  ministers  of  a  religion  of  mercy.  In  this 
instance  the  appeal  to  violence  was  not  unheard, 
Pizarro  waved  a  scarf,  a  signal  gun  was  fired  from 
the  fort,  the  barrack  doors  flew  open,  and,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  Spaniards  sprang  into  the  plaza, 
shouting  the  fierce  slogan  before  which,  in  Granada^s 
sunny  vega^  the  Moslem  had  so  often  quailed. 
**  Santiago  y  d  eUos! "  St.  Japies  and  at  them ! 
waa  the  cry,  as  the  steel-clad  cavalry  spurred  into 
the  crowd,  carving,  with  trenchant  blade,  paths 
through  the  confused  and  terrified  Indians ;  whilst 
musketry  flashed,  and  two  falconets,  placed  b  the 
fort,  vomited  death  upon  the  mob.  The  exit  from 
the  plaza  was  soon  choked  with  corpses,  and  the' 
living,  debarred  escape  by  the  bodies  of  Uie  dead, 
could  but  stand  and  be  slaughtered.  The  square 
was  soon  converted  into  a  shambles. 

«■  Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay," 

alain  in  cold  blood,  and  innocent  of  oflfence.  At 
last  **  such  was  the  agony  of  the  survivors  under 
the  terrible  pressure  of  their  assailants,  that  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive  struggles, 
burst  through  the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  day  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza !"  And 
the  country  was  covered  with  fugitives,  flying  be- 
fore the  terrible  sweep  of  the  Spanish  sabre. 

*'  The  marquis,"  says  Pedro  Pizarro,  **  called 
out,  saying, '  Let  none  wound  the  inca,  under  pain 
of  his  life ! '  "  Atahuallpa  was  to  be  made  prisoner, 
not  killed.  Around  him  a  faithful  few,  his  nobles 
and  court,  fought  desperately  to  protect  their  sov- 
ereign. Unarmed,  they  grappled  with  the  Spai^ 
iards,  clung  to  their  hfirses,  and  tried  to  drag  them 
from  their  saddles.  The  struggle  was  of  some  du- 
ration, and  night  approached  when,  several  of  the 
palanquin-bearers  having  been  slain,  the  Utter  was 
overturned,  and  the  inca  fell  into  the  arms  of  Pizarro 
and  his  comrades.  He  was  carefully  secured  in  an 
adjacent  building,  the  news  of  his  capture  quickly 
spread,  and  the  whole  Indian  army  disbanded  and 
fled,  panic-struck  at  the  loss  of  their  sovereign. 
The  number  that  fell  that  day  is  very  variously 
stated.  *'  They  killed  them  all,"  says  one  anthov>' 
ity,  a  nephew  of  Atahuallpa,  on  whose  testimony 
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Hr.  PiMoott  inclines  to  place  lelitnoe,  **  with 
bones,  with  swords,  with  arquebuses,  as  though 
they  were  sheep.  None  made  resistance,  and  out 
of  ten  thousand  not  two  hundred  escaped."  This 
is  probably  an  exaffgeration.  Other  accounts  state 
the  number  of  dead  as  far  smaller,  but  there  appears 
ffTound  to  belieTc  that  four  or  five  thousand  fell. 
The  example  wss  terrible,  and  well  suited  to  strike 
the  Peru?iaD8  with  terror.  But  the  extermination 
of  the  whole  Indian  army  would  have  been  of  less 
importance  than  the  single  captive  Pizarro  had 
made,  and  whom,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  he  had 
to  sup  with  him  when  the  fight  was  done.  De- 
prived of  their  sovereign,  and  viewing  with  a  supers 
stitious  awe  the  audacious  stranger  who  had  dared 
to  lay  hands  upon  his  sacred  person,  the  Indians 
lost  heart,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  ftnired. 

The  capture  of  the  inea,  although  so  important 
and  benefoial  in  its  results,  occasioned  Pizarro  some 
embarrassment.  He  was  anxious  to  march  upon 
the  capital,  but  feared  to  risk  himself  on  the  roads 
and  mountains  with  the  inca  in  his  keemng ;  and 
as  he  could  not  spare  a  sufficient  guard  to  leave 
behind  with  him,  he  was  compelled  to  wait  patiently 
for  reinforcements.  Atahuallpa,  who  did  not  want 
for  penetration,  but  in  the  words  of  an  old  manu- 
script, **  was  very  wise  and  discreet,  a  friend  of 
knowledge,  and  subtle  of  understanding,"  soon 
found  out  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  least  as  eager 
to  accumulate  gold  as  to  disseminate  their  religion. 
He  oflfered  to  buy  his  liberty,  and  a  room  full  of 
gold  was  the  prodigious  ransom  he  proposed.  The 
length  of  the  apartment  he  engaged  to  fill  is  vari- 
omdy  stated.  The  most  moderate  account  makes 
it  twenty-two  feet.  Hernando  Pizarro  says  it  was 
thirty-five.  The  width  was  seventeen  feet,  and  the 
gold  was  to  be  piled  up  as  high  as  the  inca  could 
reach,  which  was  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  smaller  room  was  to  be  filled  twice  with  silver. 
Pizarro  having  accepted,  or  allowed  his  prisoner  to 
infer  that  he  accepted,  this  very  handsome  price  for 
his  liberty,  the  captive  sovereign  took  measures  to 
collect  the  stipulated  treasure.  Palaces  and  tem- 
ples were  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and  from 
distant  parts  of  Pern  gold  was  sent  to  complete  the 
inca*s  ransom.  The  agreement  was  that  it  should 
not  be  melted,  but  piled  up  in  the  room  in  whatever 
form  it  arrived,  which  save  Auhuallpa  some  ad- 
vantage. Croblets,  salvers,  vases,  and  curious 
imitations  of  plants  and  animals,  were  amongst  the 
heterogeneous  contributions  that  soon  began  to  rise 
high  upon  the  floor  of  the  inca's  prison.  **  Among 
the  plants,  the  most  beautiful  was  the  Indian  com, 
in  which  the  golden  ear  was  sheathed  in  its  broad 
leaves  of  silver,  from  which  hong  a  rich  tassel  of 
threads  of  the  same  precious  metal.  A  fountain 
was  also  much  admired,  which  sent  up  a  sparkling 
jet  of  gold,  while  birds  and  animals  of  the  same 
metal  played  in  the  waters  at  the  base."  But  the 
greedy  conquerors  grew  impatient,  and  thought  the 
gold  came  too  slowly,  although  on  some  days  a 
value  of  fiAy  or  sixty  thousand  castellanoi  was 
add  jd  to  the  store.  Rumors  of  a  rising  of  the  Peru- 
vians were  spread  abroad,  and  Atahuallpa  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  against  the  Spaniards.  These, 
and  especially  a  strong  reinforcement  that  had  ar- 
rived under  Almagro's  orders,  became  clamorous 
for  the  tnca's  death.  They  had  already  divided  all 
that  had  arrived  of  his  ransom,  equivalent  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
besides  fifty  thousand  marks  of  silver.  At  last  the 
Inea  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  most  absurd 
ohsvges,  **  having  reference  to  national  usages,  or 


to  his  petsonal  idatioiis,  o?er  whkh  the  Spanish 
oonqoerors  had  no  jurisdiction."  Thus,  he  was 
accused  of  idolatry  aod  adultery,  and  of  sqwmder' 
ing  the  jmbik  revenues,  since  the  conqutU  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards!  His  death,  in  short, 
was  decreed,  and  his  butchers  were  not  very  nice 
about  the  pretext.  It  was  found  expedient  to  get 
rid  of  him ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  reason 
to  condemn  is  as  easily  found  as  a  rope  to  ban^. 
Some  few  honest  and  humane  men  there  were  m 
the  court,  who  rejected  the  fiilse  evidence  brought 
before  them,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunal. But  thehr  objections  were  overruled,  and 
they  had  to  content  themselves  with  entering  a  pro- 
test against  proceedinffs  which  they  justly  held  to 
be  arbitrary  and  illegu.  Father  Valverde  was  not 
one  of  those  who  leaned  to  mercy*s  side.  A  copy 
of  the  sentence,  condemning  Atahuallpa  to  be 
burned  alive,  was  submitted  to  him  for  his  signature, 
which  he  gave  with  alacrity,  convinced,  he  said, 
that  the  inca  deserved  death.  Why,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  at  least  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
mock  trial  and  subsequent  execution  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  an  eternal  blot  upon  the 
memory  of  Francisco  Pizarro.  To  avoid  the  flames, 
Atahuallpa  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  strangulation,  after  being  duly  baptized  and 
shriven  by  the  clerical  scoundrel  Valverde.  Pre- 
viously he  had  begged  hard  for  his  life,  ofl!ering 
twice  the  ransom  he  had  already  paid,  and  guaran- 
tees for  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards.  '*  What  have 
I  done,  or  toy  children,"  said  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  *'  that  I  should  meet  such  a  fate?  And 
from  your  hands,  too,"  added  he  to  Pizarro — **  you, 
wIk>  have  met  friendship  and  kindness  from  my  peo- 
ple, with  whom  I  have  shared  my  treasures,  who 
have  received  nothing  but  benefits  from  ray  hands." 
Adding  hypocrisy  to  cruelty,  Pizarro  afl^ected  emo- 
tion. In  its  sincerity  we  cannot  believe,  or  that  he 
could  not,  had  he  chosen,  have  saved  Atahuallpa. 
'*  I,  myself,"  says  Pedro  Pizarro,  ever  his  cousin *b 
eulogist  and  advocate,  *'  saw  the  marquis  weep." 
We  believe  Pedro  lies,  or  was  mistaken,  or  that 
the  tears  were  of  the  sort  called  crocodile^s.  We 
have  no  faith  in  the  tenderness  of  the  stern  and  iron- 
hearted  conqueror  of  Peru. 

Although  the  inca*s  ransom  had  not  been  made 
up  to  the  full  amount  promised,  Pizarro  had  acquit- 
ted his  prisoner,  some  time  previously  lo  his  death, 
of  any  further  obligation  on  that  score.  <  With 
respect  to  this  ransom.  Dr.  Tschudi  gives  some 
interesting  particulars,  doubtless  true  in  the  main, 
although  exaggerated  in  the  details.  **  The  gold 
which  the  inca  got  together  in  Caxamarca  and  the 
neighborhood,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  fill  half  the 
room.  He  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Cuzeo,  to 
complete  the  amount  out  of  the  royal  treasury  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  eleven  thousand  llamas,  each  bearing 
a  hundredweight  of  gold,  really  started  thence  for 
Caxamarca.  But  before  they  arrived,  Atahuallpa 
was  hung.  The  terrible  news  ran  like  a  lighted 
train  through  the  whole  country,  and  reached  the 
Indians  who  were  driving  the  heavily  laden  llamas 
over  the  uphmds  of  central  Peru.  ranio-siricken» 
they  buried  their  treasures  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  mournful  message  was  delivered  t4)  thero» 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions."  Eleven  thousand 
hundredweight  of  gold  f  If  this  were  true,  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  prisoner  brought 
its  own  punishment.  The  buried  treasure,  what- 
ever its  amount,  has  never  been  recovered,  although 
oumeroos  researches  have  been  made.    Either  thft 
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■ocfct  bas  periahed  with  its  posaessora,  or  those 
Penivians  to  whom  it  has  been  handed  down,  pei^ 
Bimtf  with  the  sullen  and  impenetrable  reaerve  that 
Ibrma  a  distinguishing  trait  in  their  character,  in 
prieveotin|r  their  white  oppressors  from  reaping  the 
benefit  of  it. 

With  the  death  of  Atahoallpa,  the  principal  dan- 
^r  incarred  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru — ^that, 
namely,  of  a  combined  and  simultaneous  uprising 
of  the  nation — may  be  aaid  to  have  terminated^ 
Subsequently,  it  is  true,,  under  the  Inca  Manco,  a 
teaible  insurrection  occurred :  an  Indian  army,  the 
boldest,  best  equipped,  and  in  all  respects  the  roost 
formidable  that  the  Spaniards  had  seen,  boldly 
assailed  them,  burned  Cuxco,  and  beleaguered  them 
in  the  citadel.  At  one  time  Pizarro  felt  the  greatest 
uneasiness  as  to  the  possible  result  of  this  last  effort 
for  Peruvian  independence.  Seven  hundred  Chris- 
tians fell  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  But  there 
were  stilt  sufficient  left  to  reduce  the  insurgents, 
and  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement.  Lima  had  been 
built,  and  fortified  posts  established.  And  serious 
as  this  uprising  was,  there  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  a  probability  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,  or  of  their  expulsion  from  the 
country,  at  any  period  subsequent  to  Atahuallpa's 
execution.  The  throne  vacant,  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession uncertain,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  fell  to  pieces,  and  anarchy  ensued.  Peru- 
vian generals  gathered  their  armies  around  them, 
seized  upon  provinces,  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent, and  were  beaten  in  detail.  Difficulties  and 
hardships  were  still  in  store  for  the  conquerors; 
privations,  and  painful  marches,  and  sharp  encoun- 
ters ;  but  they  were  strengthened  by  reinforcements, 
cheered  by  success,  and  urged  on  by  their  thirst  of 
gold,  which  was  irritated  rather  than  assuaged  by 
the  rich  booty  they  had  made.  After  crowning 
with  his  own  hands  a  brother  of  Atahuallpa,  se- 
lected in  preference  to  Manco,  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne,  as  more  likely  to  be  a  docile  instru- 
ment in  his  hands,  Pizarro  marched  upon  Cuzco, 
the  much  talked-of  metropolis  of  Peru,  with  a  force 
that  now  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  men,  one 
third  of  them  cavalry.  Afler  a  sharp  skirmish  or 
two,  in  which  the  Peruvians  displayed  much  spirit 
and  bravery,  the  conquerors  entered  the  capital. 
They  were  dimpointed  in  the  amount  of  booty 
found  there.  Their  expectations  must  have  been 
outrageous,  for  the  spoil  was  very  large.  The  great 
temp&  was  studded  with  gold  plates ;  its  gardens 
glittered  with  ornaments  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
In  a  cavern  near  the  city  they  founa  a  number  of 
pure  gold  vases,  and  ten  or  twelve  statues  of  women, 
as  large  as  life,  some  of  gold,  others  of  silver.  The 
stores  of  food,  and  of  manufactures  for  clothing  and 
ornament,  were  very  numerous  and  considerable. 
And  there  were  women's  dresses  composed  entirely 
of  gold  beads ;  and  **  in  one  place  they  met  with 
ten  planks  or  bars  of  solid  silver,  each  piece  being 
twenty  feet  in  leii^h,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  two 
or  three  inches  thick.'*  But  the  rapacious  Euro- 
peans were  not  content,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
were  barbarously  tortured  to  coinpel  them  to  reveal 
their  hidden  stores  of  wealth.  Gold  lost  its  value, 
and  the  commonest  necessaries  of  Ufe  rose  to  exor- 
bitant prices.  A  quire  of  paper  was  worth  ten 
golden  dollars,  a  bottle  of  wine  fetched  sixty.  And 
the  inherent  Spanish  vice  of  gambling  was  carried  to 
a  prodigious  extent.  Many  of  the  conquerors  thus 
lost  the  whole  of  their  booty.  One  man  had  re- 
ceived in  his  share  of  spoil  a  golden  image  of  the 
mat*    ''This  rich  prize  the  spendthrift  lost  in  a 


single  night ;  whence  it  came  to  be  a  proverb  in 
Spain,  Juega  el  Sol  antes  qtte  amanezca, '  rlay  away 
the  sun  before  sunrise.' " 

With  the  capture  of  Cuzco,  or  very  soon  aflei^ 
wards,  the  unity  of  Spanish  conquest  in  Peru  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased.  Previously  to  that  event, 
all  were  subordinate  to  Pizarro ;  none  claimed  inde- 
pendence of  him ;  he  kept  his  men  together,  and 
with  his  whole  force — excepting  the  small  garrison 
at  St.  Miguel — pushed  forward  into  the  heait  of 
the  land.  It  was  by  far  the  most  romantic  and 
adventurous  period  of  Spanish  operations  in  the 
empire  of  the  incas.  But  now  other  cavaliers  of 
fortune,  good  soldiers,  and  men  of  experience  in 
American  warfare,  turned  their  attention  to  Peru, 
eager  to  share  its  treasures  and  territory.  Amongst 
these,  the  governor  of  Guatimala,  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado,  one  of  Cortes'  officers,  was  conspicuous. 
Early  in  1534,  he  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Caraques, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  '*  the  best  equipped 
and  most  formidable  array  that  had  yet  appeareo  in^ 
the  southern  seas."  They  marched  towards  the 
rich  province  of  Quito,  which  they  believed  to  be 
still  unexplored;  but  suffered  frightfully  on  the 
road ;  and  on  emerging,  with  greatly  diminished 
numbers,  from  the  Puertos  Nevados,  a  terrible 
mountain  passage  where  many  of  the  troopers  were 
frozen  in  their  saddles,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  discover  the  hoof  prints  of  Spanish  chargers, 
proving  that  they  had  been  forestalled.  Benalcazar, 
governor  of  San  Miguel,  had  entered  the  province 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  some  native 
auxiliaries.  He  had  been  met  by  the  Indian  gen- 
eral Ruminavi ;  but  the  son  of  the  Moor  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Peruvian,  and  afler  some  well- 
contested  fights,  the  standard  of  Castile  waved  over 
Quito's  capital.  Almagro,  who  had  heard  of  Alva- 
rado*s  landing,  soon  joined  Benalcazar,  and  together 
they  marched  to  oppose  their  intruding  countrymen. 
At  one  time  a  battle  seemed  imminent,  but  matters 
were  finally  compromised,  Alvarado  receiving  one 
hundred  thousand  ^pesos  de  oro,  and  reembarking 
his  men. 

Amongst  the  conquerors  themselves,  dissensions 
soon  broke  out.  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  whom  Her- 
nando Pizarro  had  been  sent  to  give  an  account  of 
events  in  Peru,  and  to  submit  specimens  of  its  riches 
and  manufactures,  had  received  the  envoy  most  fa- 
vorably. He  confirmed  his  previous  grants  of  land  to 
Francisco  Pizarro,  extending  them  seventy  leagues 
further  south,  and  empowered  Almagro  to  discover 
and  occupy  the  country  for  two  hundred  leagues 
south  of  that.  Disputes  about  boundaries,  embit- 
tered by  the  rankling  recollection  of  former  feuds, 
soon  occurred  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro  ;  and 
though  a  temporary  reconciliation  was  effected,  a 
civil  war  at  last  broke  out,  where  both  parties 
fought  nominally  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  the 
Spanish  king,  and  in  reality  for  their  own  peculiar 
behoof  and  ambition.  *^ BU  Rey  y  Almagro  !^*  ^^El 
Rey  y  Pizarro  !  "  were  the  battle-cries  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Laa  Salinas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco, 
where,  on  the  26th  April*,  1538,  Almagro  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hernando  Pizarro,  who,  from  their 
very  first  meeting,  had  bitterly  disliked  him. 
**  Before  the  battle  of  Salinas,  it  had  been  told  to 
Hernando  Pizarro  that  Almagro  was  like  to  die. 
*  Heaven  forbid,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that  this  should 
come  to  pass  before  he  falls  into  my  hands!'" 
After  such  a  speech,  Almagro 's  fate  scarce  admitted 
of  a  doubt.  He  was  hnxight  to  trial,  on  charges 
that  covered  two  thousand  folio  pages.  Found 
guilty,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  perished 
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by  the  garrote.  He  was  to  have  been  executed  on 
the  public  square  of  Cuzco,  but  public  sympathy 
was  so  strongly  enlisted  on  his  side,  that  it  was 
thought  more  prudent  to  make  an  end  of  him  in  his 
dungeon.  The  chief  apparent  movers  of  his  death, 
Hernando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  were  amount  the 

Erincipal  mourners  at  his  funeral — ^thus  aping  the 
ypocrisy  of  their  brother  Francisco,  who  had  paid 
similar  honors  (o  his  victim  Atahuallpa.  The 
marquis  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco  during 
Alroagro's  trial,  of  which  he  was  cognizant.  He 
lingered  on  the  road,  and  upon  reacUng  the  river 
Abancay  he  learned  his  rival^s  death.  The  old 
farce  was  played  over  again.  He  shed  tears,  for 
whose  sincerity  none  gave  him  credit.  Speedily 
forgetting  this  mockery  of  woe,  he  entered  Cuzco 
in  triumph,  richly  dressed,  and  with  clang  of  mar- 
tial music.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  having 
secretly  instigated  and  entirely  approved  the  execu- 
tion of  Almagro.  The  testimony  of  all  the  impartial 
historians  of  the  time  concurs  in  fixing  its  odium 
upon  him. 

But  the  crimes  of  this  great  conqueror  and  bad 
man  weVe  destined  to  meet  punishment.  By  the 
sword  he  had  risen — ^by  the  sword  he  was  to  per- 
ish ;  not  on  some  well-fought  battle-field,  with 
shouts  of  victory  ringing  in  his  ear,  but  in  his  palace 
hall,  by  the  assassin's  blade.  In  his  own  fair  capi- 
tal of  Lima,  the  City  of  the  Kings,  the  gem  of  the 
Pacific,  which  had  sprung  up  under  his  auspices 
with  incredible  rapidity — for  Pizarro  seemed  to 
impart  his  vast  energy  to  all  about  him — a  score  of 
conspirators,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Almagro *s 
son,  plotted  his  death.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  in 
June,  1541,  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  that  they  burst 
into  his  apartments,  with  cries  of  *' Death  to  the 
tyrant !"  A  number  of  visitors  were  with  him, 
but  they  were  imperfectly  armed,  and  deserted  him, 
escaping  by  the  windows.  His  half-brother,  Mar- 
tinez de  Alcantara,  two  pages  and  as  many  cav- 
aliers, were  all  who  stood  forward  in  defence  of 
their  chief.  They  soon  fell,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  covered  with  wounds.  But  Pizarro  was 
not  the  man  meekly  to  meet  his  death.  Alone, 
without  armor,  his  cloak  around  one  arm,  his  good 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  the  old  hero  kept  his  cow- 
ardly assailants  at  bay,  with  a  vigor  and  intrepidity 
surprising  at  hb  advanced  age.  **  What  ho !"  he 
cried,  **  traitors!  have  you  come  to  kill  me  in  my 
own  house  V  And  as  ne  spoke,  two  of  his  enemies 
fell  beneath  his  blows.  "  Rada,  (the  chief  of  the 
conspirators,)  impatient  of  the  delay,  ealled  out, 
'  Why  are  we  so  long  about  it?  Down  with  the 
tyrant !  *  and  taking  one  of  his  companions,  Narvaez, 
in  his  arms,  he  thrust  him  against  the  marquis. 
Pizarro,  instantly  grappling  with  his  opponent,  ran 
him  through  with  his  sword.  But  at  that  moment 
he  receiv^  a  wound  in  the  throat,  and  reeling,  he 
sank  on  the  floor,  while  the  swords  of  Rada  and 
several  of  the  conspirators  were  plunged  into  his 
body.  *  Jesu !'  exclaimed  the  dying  man  ;  and, 
tracmg  a  cross  with  his  finger  on  the  bloody  floor, 
he  bent  down  his  head  to  kiss  it,  when  a  stroke, 
more  friendly  than  the  rest,  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence." 

Great  indeed  have  been  the  changes  wrought  by 
three  centuries  in  the  world  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  difference  in  the  manner  of  foundation  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  empires  in  America  is  not 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  oflfered  by  their 

S ogress  and    present  condition.      The  English, 
utch,  and  other  northern  nations,  were  content  to 
dbtam  a  footing  in  the  new-found  lands,  without 
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attempting  their  conquest.  Settled  upon  the  coast, 
defending  themselves,  oflen  with  extreme  difliculty, 
against  the  assaults  of  warlike  and  crafly  tribes, 
they  aimed  not  at  the  subjugation  of  empires,  or,  if 
visions  of  future  dominion  occasionally  crossed  the 
imagination  of  the  more  far-sighted,  the  means  pro- 
posed were  not  those  of  armed  aggression  and  san- 
Siinary  spoliation,  but  the  comparatively  slow  and 
oodless  victories  of  civilization.  Far  otherwise 
was  it  with  the  warlike  and  ambitious  Spaniard  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when,  with  a  mixture  of 
crusading  zeal  and  freebooting  greed,  he  shaped  his 
caravers  course  for  distant  SrVorado.  Not  with 
a  log-house  in  the  wilderness  was  he  content;  it 
suited  not  his  lofty  and  chivalrous  notions  to  clear 
land  and  plough  it,  and  water  the  stubborn  furrow 
with  his  forehead's  sweat.  For  him  the  bright 
cuirass,  the  charging  steed,  the  wild  encounter  with 
tawny  hosts,  reminding  him  of  the  day  when,  after 
eight  hundred  years'  struggle,  he  chased  the  last 
Saracen  from  Iberia's  shores.  For  him  the  flitter- 
ing gold  mine,  the  rich  plantation,  the  crmging 
throng  of  Indian  serfs.  One  day  a  cavalier  of  for- 
tune, with  horse  and  arms  for  sole  possessions,  the 
next  he  sat  upon  the  throne  whence  he  had  hurled 
some  far-descended  prince,  some  inca  demigod,  or 
featheiHsrowned  cacique.  And  at  the  period  that 
a  few  scanty  bands  of  expatriated  malefactors,  and  of 
refugees  for  opinion's  sake,  flying  from  persecution 
to  the  wilderness,  toiled  ont  a  scanty  and  laborious 
existence  in  the  forests  and  prairies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  alone  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  new  world,  Spain  was  in  secure  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  two  vast  and  productive  em- 
pires. To-day,  how  great  the  contrast!  The 
unwieldy  Spanish  colonies  have  crumbled  and  fallen 
to  pieces,  the  petty  English  settlements  have  grown 
into  a  flourishing  and  powerful  nation.  And  we 
behold  the  descendants  of  the  handful  of  exiles  who 
first  colonized  ''the  wild  New  England  shore*' 
penetrating,  almost  unopposed,  to  the  heart  of  the 
country  that  Montezuma  ruled  and  Cortes  was  the 
first  to  conquer. 

From  Elihu  Burriii'a  Christian  Citixon. 
THE   BEAUTIES   OP   RE8TBICTION. 

The  English  navigation  laws  are  now  undergo- 
ing a  thorough  sifting,  and,  from  the  evidence  which 
has  already  transpired,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
condemned  and  abolished,  as  contravening  all  the 
laws  of  trade,  of  nature  and  Providence.  The  re- 
strictive, or,  as  it  is  called  in  some  countries,  the 
protective  policy,  has  received  its  death-blow  in 
Great  Britain.  The  axe  is  now  impending  over  that 
branch  of  the  system  which  has  been  sustained  by 
the  English  navigation  laws.  Some  remarkable 
developments  of  the  working  of  this  unnatural  sys- 
tem are  occasionally  brought  to  light,  in  course  of 
the  investigation  that  is  now  going  on.  We  cannot 
forbear  giving  to  our  readers  one,  full  of  illustration 
of  the  mischievous  character  of  this  curious  com- 
mercial policy,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tendom. Among  others  who  have  thrown  in  their 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  an  English 
officer  relates  his  experience ;  which  runs  substan- 
tially thus : 

He  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  in  China,  and 
being  about  to  return  home,  he  purchased  a  few 
specimens  of  tea  and  Chinese  manufactures,  for  the 
use  of  his  family  in  Europe,  of  the  value  of  about 
$250.  These  he  had  shipped  to  London;  and» 
returning  to  England  himself  by  the  overland  zoate» 
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he  armed  at  that  port  about  the  same  time  with  hie 
padcages  from  China.  He  immediateljr  direoted  hia 
lioodon  a^nt  to  hare  them  passed  through  the 
English  custom-house,  and  then  despatched  to  Bou- 
logne, in  France,  where  his  fiimily  were  residing. 
After  waitinff  two  months  for  his  packages,  without 
hearing  anytliing  of  their  fate,  he  began  to  inquire 
after  the  cause  of  their  delay,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  of  the  mysterious  navigation  laws.  By 
the  beautiful  code  existing  in  France,  no  ^oods  of 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  were  admissible  into  France 
from  England!  except  for  the  purpose  of  being 
again  exported.  And  now  this  officer,  who  had 
s^nred  in  open-field  wars,  was  inducted  into  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  noiseless  but  destructive  civil 
wars  of  commerce,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  world 
is  placed  under  martial  law.  Simple-minded  man ! 
it  took  him  long  to  comprehend  the  machinery  of 
that  under-ground  belligerence  which  was  laying 
its  embargo  on  his  packages  of  tea,  &c.  But,  by 
dint  of  many  patient  explanations,  he  was  made  to 
understand  the  condition  of  things.  France  was  at 
war  with  England,  a  defensive  war,  for  England 
was  the  aggressor— a  war  of  restrictions.  And 
these  French  navigation  laws,  which  prohibited  the 
adoiiasion  of  his  tea  into  France  for  consumption 
there,  were  merely  acts  of  retaliation  upon  England 
for  her  restrictive  policy,  and  did  not  apply  to  Bel- 
gium. So  to  Belgium  his  tea  had  been  shipped, 
whence  it  might  fa«  admitted  into  France.  After  a 
long  delay  at  Osteod,  the  packages  were  shipped  to 
Havre,  as  there  was  no  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Bou- 
logne. He  now  heard  that  they  were  in  Havre 
waiting  orders,  or  rather  waiting  for  a  clearance  at 
the  French  custom-house.  Disappointed  and  vexed 
at  the  accumulating  difficulties  that  beset  their  path, 
especially  as  by  the  ordinary  channel  of  conveyance, 
they  ought  not  to  have  occupied  more  than  13  hours 
in  their  transit  from  England  to  Boulogne,  he  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  trouble  with  them,  and 
therefore — siniple  man! — ^he  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  back  to  London.  But  he  was  not  to  escape 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws  in  this 
way.  Every  league  of  blue  sea  was  covered  with 
their  subtle  net- work,  and  in  their  meshes  his  tea 
and  Chinese  curiosities  became  more  and  more  en- 
tangled. He  would  use  his  tea  in  England.  There 
was  a  sentiment  of  triumph  in  that  thought.  He 
would  outreach  the  French  policy  afler  all.  He 
was  soon  to  return  with  his  family  to  London,  and 
there  he  would  be  under  the  proiection  of  British 
laws.  '*  The  flag,  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  had 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  would  ensuze  the 
safe  conveyance  of  his  packages  to  that  port.  So 
tbo4i^ht  this  unversed  Englishman,  until  he  was 
aroused  from  his  self-deception  by  the  following 
letter  from  his  agent  in  London  : 

'*  Sir  : — It  will  not  be  easy  to  import  your  pack- 
ages from  Havre ;  the  contents,  being  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  a  country  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  cannot  be  imported  into  Cheat  Britain^ 
to  be  used  therein^  from  any  country  in  Europe,  We 
are  inclined  to  recommend,  as  the  ihartest  route  for 
brining  them  from  Havre  to  London^  that  they 
ahodd  be  shipped  in  the  first  instance  for  NewYork^ 
whence  they  could  be  legally  imported  into  Eng- 
bod  by  a  British  ship  only.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  appoint  an  agent  at  New  York  to  pay  the  United 
States  duty,  which  would  be  returned  to  him  again 
OB  the  prodttctioB  of  a  consular  certificate,  aooooH 
Mnisd  by  proper  affidavits  to  idootity,  of  the  land- 
ti^  of  the  padcagoi  in  this  country.    If  the  saving 
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of  time  b  no  object,  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  least 
troublesome  plan  would  be,  to  let  the  packages  be 
sent  again  to  Asia^  for  example,  by  a  Frendi  ahip 
from  navre  to  Calcutta,  whence  they  might  be  re- 
turned by  an  English  ship  to  London,  and  would 
be  received  with  all  the  privileges  which  attended 
them  when  they  arrived  from  China. 

We  are,  air,  &c." 

And  this  is  the  condition  of  commerce  in  the 
nineteenth  century!  And  these  are  the  laws  of 
trade,  fixed  by  the  considerate  legislation  of  grave 
and  thoughtful  statesmen !  These  packages  of  tea 
are  now,  probably,  on  their  way  from  London  to 
New  York,  as  the  shortest  route  from  Havre  to  Lon- 
don, a  distance  that  is  overcome  in  34  hours  by 
steam!  And,  perhaps,  the  owner  of  the  tea  was 
in  London  when  it  arrived ;  and,  for  aught  the  world 
knows,  went  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  reexport 
it  to  New  York.  Perhaps  he  even  touched  the  cu- 
rious canister,  and  got  an  afifectionate  peep  at  his 
Chinese  curiosities,  just  before  they  resumed  their 
way  to  his  door  6y  New  York.  Perhaps  he  took 
his  youngest  boy  with  him,  and  one  or  two  of  his 
little  daughters,  on  board  the  ship,  just  to  see  what 
he  had  ^ught  for  them  in  China.  If  he  did  this, 
it  is  more  tlMin  probable  that  the  children,  after  ca- 
pering around  the  interesting  tokens  of  parental 
affection  in  the  ecstasy  of  delight  and  wonder,  had 
began  to  fill  their  arms  or  aprons  with  the  little 
mandarins,  and  other  ingenious  knick-knacks  of  Chi- 
nese manufacture,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
police-man  of  the  custom-house,  and  informed  that, 
although  the  presents  were  all  very  nice,  they  could 
not  be  taken  from  the  ship,  until  they  had  made  a 
voyage  of  six  thousand  miles ;  that,  although  they 
were  now  in  one  of  the  docks  of  the  Thames,  and 
in  sight  of  St.  Paurs,  they  were  still  six  thousand 
miles  from  London.  **But  is  not  this  London?" 
ask  the  children,  looking  at  each  other  and  at  the 
man  with  surprise ;  **  is  not  this  London ;  and  is 
not  that  father's  house  across  the  street,  and  this 
father*s  porter,  who  has  come  to  carry  the  things 
home  for  us,  and  does  not  father  ofifer  to  pay  the 
captain  all  be  asks  for  bringing  them  here  in  his 
ship  ?  Why  may  we  not  take  them  now  ?"  •*  Be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  the  Navigation  Laufs,^^  re- 
plies the  ofikial  of  the  cuatom-house.  x.  s. 

RELAXATION   OF   LAW. 

EvBRT  attentive  observer  of  human  afiUrs  has 
noticed  that  law  is  being  very  rapidly  withdrawn 
from  weU  instructed  society.  Once  law  was  ex- 
tended to  all  human  conduct,  and  in  the  most  se- 
vere forms.  Religion,  trade,  literature,  pecuniary 
contracts,  everything,  in  fact,  was  reguUted  by  law, 
sanctioned  by  bloody  penalties.  Every  man  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  lose 
reputation,  property,  and  onen  life.  Literature  of 
every  kind  could  make  no  movement  but  with  the 
consent  of  censors— and  if  a  man  did  not  pay  a 
debt,  he  was  sold  into  slavery,  and  perhaps  his  wife 
and  children  also.  For  two  or  three  centuries  the 
mind  of  civilized  nations  has  been  occupied  with 
questions  of  repeal,  nntil  now  but  a  remnant  of  the 
old  policy  remains.  Religious  opinion  has  been 
freed  from  most  of  its  shackles.  Persecution  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  of 
which  the  state  takes  little  or  no  cognizance,  so  that 
although  the  chief  priests  and  elders  everywhere  are 
engaged  in  anathematizing  any  one  who  differs  firom 
them,  yet,  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  put.  any  , 
man  to  death,  and  they  can  appeal  to  no  dvil  gov- 
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emment  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  for  them,  the 
nffe  diee  away,  and  the  ciiizen  ia  safe,  though  the 
Cknsiian  may  be  excommunicated.  Trade  has 
been  made  free  by  the  two  principal  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  Both  slavery  and  imprison- 
ment are  abolished  as  means  of  coercing  the  pay- 
ment of  debts — and  literature,  except  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Romish  and  Greek  hierarchies  still 
hold  sway,  is  free.  In  our  own  happy  coontry 
there  is  less  law  and  more  |ood  order  than  any- 
where else.  Yet  here  there  is  still  a  great  deal  too 
much  law,  and  the  current  of  repeal  is  still  wearing 
away  one  law  afler  another,  and  carrying  them 
down  the  stream.  Many  of  the  repeals  are  not 
seen,  perhaps,  to  be  parts  of  a  general  movement, 
but  are  intended  to  relieve  the  clamor  of  some  par- 
ticolar  class,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
class  of  persons  to  regard  a  law  as  oppressive,  when 
its  whole  operation  is  in  their  favor.  The  laws 
i^hich  authorised  the  body  of  the  debtor  to  be  taken 
for  debt,  were  probably  made  under  the  influence  of 
creditors,  and  repealed  under  the  infloenoe  of  debt- 
ors ;  yet  their  only  inflaence  in  the  long  ron  was,  to 
enable  the  debtor  to  get  a  credit  when  otherwise  he 
oould  not  have  obtained  it.  The  law  of  this  sute 
which  made  rent  a  lien  on  the  furniture  of  the  ten- 
ant, was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  landlords,  and 
oppressive  to  tenants ;  whereas  the  real  operation 
was,  to  enable  the  owner  of  a  little  furniture  to 
pledge  it  for  his  rent.  Now  that  the  law  is  re- 
pealed, the  furniture  has  lost  its  availableness  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  owner  cannot,  perhaps,  obtain 
a  place  to  live  in.  The  usury  laws  which  still  re- 
main, and  are  supposed  to  be  so  favorable  to  bor- 
rowers, have  no  other  influence  upon  the  price  of 
money  than  to  make  it  dearer,  and  of^n  to  prevent 
second-rate  borrowers  from  being  able  to  obtain  it 
at  all.  One  of  the  most  common  shapes  which 
the  repeal  of  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  takes, 
is  the  exemption  of  certain  amounts  or  kinds  of 
property  from  liability  for  debts.  A  mechanic's 
tools  are  exempted  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  furniture ; 
or,  as  lately  in  Connecticut,  a  house  and  land  within 
a  certain  value.  In  regard  to  persons  whose  whole 
property  consists  in  articles  exempted,  there  is 
therefore  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debts.  Though 
the  repeals  alluded  to  have  been  brought  about  un- 
der mistaken  notions,  we  think  they  have  improved 
the  state  of  society.  The  credit  which  a  man 
could  once  obtain  upon  the  pledge  of  his  body  after 
everything  else  was  gone,  was  generally  used  in 
the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drinks  or  other  useless 
articles,  and  certainly  the  power  of  a  man  to  mort- 
gage the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  could  only 
exist  where  personal  rights  were  unknown.  It  is 
better,  generally,  when  a  mechanic  has  nothing  but 
his  tools,  or  a  farmer  nothing  but  his  house  and 
garden,  that  he  should  cease  to  have  a  credit,  and 
so  be  unable  to  contract  debts.  The  time  has  oome 
for  such  a  man  to  live  within  his  income.  The 
shop-keepers  have  no  reason  to  care  about  the 
shape  of  the  law,  for  if  they  do  not  see  reason  for 
oredit,  they  will  keep  their  property.  The  various 
ways  in  which  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts 
have  been  restricted  in  their  operation,  and  the 
prospect  of  still  increased  legislation  in  the  same 
way,  may  well  make  us  think  we  see  in  prophetic 
distance,  the  time  when  all  laws  for  the  collection 
of  debts  will  be  repealed.  Then  the  basis  of  credit 
will  be  property  and  character— chiefly  the  latter. 
Are  not  these  the  only  true  groumu  of  credit  t 
Ought  a  man  who  has  not  enough  of  these,  or 


either  of  them,  to  obtain  |>roperty  on  trosf,  to  he 
able  to  get  it  exoept  by  paying  on  the  spot!  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  more  benefits  come  along  with 
good  character,  the  more  men  will  strive  to  possess 
It.  So,  as  we  substitute  character  for  law  as  the 
basis  of  credit,  the  cultivation  of  character  will  be 
stimulated.  On  the  whole,  these  constant  repeals 
need  not  alarm  property-holders,  if  only  they  will 
take  care  to  keep  up  the  public  morality. — Journal 
of  Conuntrcf. 

The  Seat  or  Government. — ^It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  every  year,  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of^  government  is  a  bad  one.  The 
establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  afibrds 
a  new  and  strong  illustration  of  this  fact.  A  mag- 
nificent building  is  to  be  erected  and  to  be  filled 
with  innumerable  objects  of  literary  interest,  and 
vet  how  few  will  ever  see  even  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  nation  is  rearing  edifices,  and  gath- 
ering curiosities  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
placing  them  in  a  desert,  where  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  the  people  will  ever  go.  There  is  in 
Washington  neither  trade,  literature  nor  enjoy- 
ment, to  attract  the  people ;  nothing  but  the  most 
distasteful  of  all  things,  politics.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  capital  and  the  treasury  of  a  nation  are  to- 
gether. Its  literatare  and  science  are  among  the 
people,  and  where  they  can  be  made  practically 
useful.  But  collections  at  Washington  are  little 
better  than  if  they  were  out  of  existence.  There 
is  no  position  so  convenient  for  a  political  capital  of 
a  nation  as  its  commercial  capital.  To  the  com- 
mercial capital  the  merchants  throng  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  [peo- 
ple of  all  occupations,  than  to  any  other  point. 
Here,  too,  are  the  means  of  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  country,  through  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  steamboats  and  railroads.  These  means 
of  communication  are  sustained  by  commerce,  and 
expedited  with  commercial  speed.  Here  is  a  press 
and  here  are  men  in  multitudes  not  dependent  on 
politicians  for  a  living,  and  so  the  nation  can  be 
made  to  know,  in  an  honest  way,  what  is  really 
done  by  its  servants.  But  in  Washington  there  is 
nothing  but  politics.  Everybody,  everything,  lives 
by  patronage.  If  the  Senate  is  called  in  an  extra 
session  the  day  after  its  adjournment,  the  members 
may  vote  themselves  mileage  home  and  back,  and 
no  newspaper  in  Washington  can  reprove  the  act. 
Both  houses  may  vote  themselves  books  of  any  sort 
to  any  extent,  under  the  pretence  of  informing 
themselves  of  their  duty,  and  then  sell  out  their 
tickets  for  one  fourth  the  sum  which  had  been  paid 
by  the  government,  and  no  Washington  paper  dare 
expose  the  fraud.  A  paper  of  stern  honesty, 
which  should  demand  integrity  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  people,  would  stand  no  chance  to  get  the 
printing  of  Congress,  or  government  pap  of  any 
sort.  It  must  die,  of  course ;  for  it  has  no  other 
resource.  In  more  wa^  than  we  can  now  enu- 
merate would  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  be 
promoted  by  placing  the  seat  of  government  at 
New  York.  But  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  would 
be  incomparably  better  than  Washington.  If  the 
western  giant  should  ever  resolve  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  it 
would  be  no  small  consolation  that  the  capital,  with 
aH  its  treasures,  had  been  placed  within  the  reach 
of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  people,  and  that 
many  of  the  evils  of  its  present  location  had  beett, 
to  some  ezteat,  oorreoted.— /otimo/  (f  Commtm. 
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A   TVTSUBT  6RADB  FOB  THB  EDUCATIONISTS. 

Thi  monl  propriety  of  aepantin^  secalar  from 
religiooa  instraotioo  has  received  an  unexpected 
sanetioo,  m  it  were  fiom  the  other  world,  in  the 
poethumoas  dedaration  of  Dr.  Chalinen. 

The  great  '*  difficulty"  with  which  the  statesmen 
who  adToeate  public  edneation  have  to  contend,  in 
separating  secular  instruction  from  religion,  is  not 
their  owa  ooovictioa  that  such  a  separation  would 
be  in  anj  way  dangerous,  but  the  fear  of  what  others 
will  think.  Ministers  know  that  they  do  not  waver 
in  their  own  (aith ;  they  know  that  they  are  not  so 
many  witty  Voltaires  duiguised  as  whig  sutesmen ; 
they  know  well  enough  that  they  are  not  bent  upon 
**  undermining  the  Protestant  religion,"  or  *'all 
religion ;"  and  they  know  that  nobody  really  be- 
lieves they  are :  they  are  simply  afraid  of  the  epi- 
thets which  the  professedly  sanctimonious  do  not 
scruple  to  use.  Timid  people  dread  the  epitheu 
of  the  foul-mouthed  in  proportion  to  the  very  extrav- 
aganoe  of  the  vituperation ;  and  thus  the  less  appli- 
cable, the  more  a  statesman  shrinks  at  the  mere 
threat  of  being  called  **  infidel." 

Now  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
beings  who  reconcile  opposite  influences!  The 
emphatic  cordiality  of  bis  nature  helped  ta  impress 
all  with  the  sense  of  the  piety  within  him.  It 
would  be  a  profitless  and  unpopular  outrage  to  level 
the  epithet  of  infidel  at  him.  No  man  ever  was 
known  on  stronger  evidence  to  be  more  hearty  in 
his  piety,  in  his  zeal  to  advance  religion.  He  was 
an  avowed  advocate  for  making  religion  the  high- 
est duty  of  a  state.  But  his  acute  insight  into 
worldly  affairs  made  him  perceive  the  fact,  that 
while  men  are  hesitating  to  permit  secular  without 
religious  instruction — while  they  caunot  agree  about 
the  religion  to  be  taught — a  large  portion  of  the 
people  remains  hopelessly  wicked  through  sheer 
ignorance.  To  promote  religion,  therefore,  in  this 
testamentary  declaration  he  exhorts  statesmen  to 
separate  the  religious  instruction  from  the  secular. 
Hu  motives  are  unimpeachable,  his  name  is  unas- 
sailable. 

Here  then  is  a  position  for  timid  ministers ;  let 
them  take  their  stand  under  the  shelter  of  Dr. 
Chalmers*  name.  Let  them  stick  by  his  text — 
declaring  that  they  want  no  more  than  the  gteat 
teacher  of  theology  in  the  strictest  section  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  would  have  been  satisfied  with. 
— Spa:iaiory  3  July, 


Thb  Rifle.— We  find  in  •*  The  Yankee"  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  construe- 
tioo  in  the  rifle,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  Ameri- 
can weapon  that  all  should  comprehend  its  principle 
of  sction  * — **  Many  persons  who  are  very  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  know  nothing  of  the  pnnci- 
ple  on  which  it  operates,  and  would  be  at  a  loss  if 
asked  why  a  grooved  barrel  throws  a  ball  truer  than 
a  smooth  bore.  The  reasons  are  these:  In  the 
firtt  place,  no  bullet  is  or  can  be  cast  perfectly 
spherical.  One  side  is  alwajrs  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  the  ball,  therefore,  swerves  from  the 
right  line  of  projection.  However  hard  it  may  be 
to  prove  this,  theoretically,  practice  demonstrates  it 
The  same  smooth  bore,  immovably  fixed,  twice 
loaded,  with  the  same  charge,  of  the  same  powder* 
and  with  baUs  cast  in  the  same  mould,  will  not 
plant  them  both  .in  the  same  spot,  at  the.  same  dis- 


*  The  rifle  baixel  is  a  female  screw,  which  gives 


the  tightly-driven  ball  a  rotary  motion,  so  that  if 
the  bullet,  or  rather  the  slug,  swerves  with  one 
twist  of  the  screw,  another  revolution  corrects  the 
error.  There  are  but  three  motions  in  a  rifle-ball, 
the  straight  forward,  the  spiral,  and  the  downward, 
caused  by  the  power  of  gravity.  A  rifle  of  thirty 
to  the  pound  drops  its  ball  about  a  foot  in  a  hundred 
yards.  Rifles  are  sighted,  therefore,  to  meet  this 
deviation.  On  leaving  the  barrel,  the  ball  i^ovee 
above  the  line  of  sight,  continually  falling  in  a  par- 
abolic curve,  till  it  intersects  it.  The  point  of 
intersection  is  called  the  paint  biank. 

''  Who  invented  the  rifle  is  unknown.  Its  princi- 
ple was  known  to  the  North  American  Indians  before 
the  discovery  of  the  continent.  Their  arrows  are 
feathered  spirally,  and  move  preciBely  in  the  i 
ofarifle-baU." 


An  Amvrican  Woman  in  Irxland.— We  copy 
the  foUowing  paragraph  from  the  Dublin  corre- 
spondence of  the  Isational  A,  S,  Standard,  The 
woman  to  whom  it  alludes  is  well  known  to  many 
in  this  city}  and  we  have  published  letters  from  her 
pen  descriptive  of  her  travels  among  the  poor  of 
Ireland.— JV.  Y.  Dribune, 

*'  I  told  you  some  months  ago  about  a  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  from  New  York,  who  has  spent  two  or 
three  years  in  Ireland,  and  has  travelleu  through  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  frequently  on  foot,  visit- 
ing the  poor,  reading  to  them,  and  occasionally 
relieving  their  necessities.  Well,  she  has  just  pul>- 
lished  her  travels,  and  as  this  book  will  probably 
soon  be  republished  in  the  United  States,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  read  it  when  you  can  lay  hands 
on  it.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  The  style  is  the 
author's,  and  not  founded  on  any  model  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  book  is  a  good  picture  of 
the  author :  her  enthusiasm,  her  energy,  devoted- 
ness,  and  benevolent  aspirations  for  the  good  of  the 
poor  Irish.  It  is  entitled  *'  Ireland's  Welcome  to 
the  Stranger,"  which  is  not  very  appropriate-*  for 
although  she  was  often  received  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  especially  by  the  poor,  who 
considered  themselves  complimented  by  the  repub- 
lican terms  of  equality  on  which  she  placed  them, 
(and  which  they  looked  upon  as  great  condescen- 
sion,) yet  she  was  frequently  snubbed  and  treated 
without  much  ceremony  by  the  middle  classes 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  These  were 
startled  and  surprised  to  see  a  woman  travelling 
alone,  on  foot,  or  in  the  humblest  conveyances,  and 
taking  up  her  rest  in  the  poorest  lodging  places  in 
town  or  country.  We  infer  that  she  received  much 
more  ill-treatment  and  incivility  than  she  relates-^ 
but  I  imagine  that  this  was  seldom  or  never  the 
case  where  the  objects  of  her  self-imposed  mission 
were  known  and  appreciated.  The  aosolute  defer- 
ence paid  to  all  (white)  women,  as  white  women, 
which  is  so  striking  a  peculiarity  of  American 
society,  is  unknown  here.  Rank  or  money,  not  sex, 
is  the  talisman  with  us.  Mre.  Nicholson  has,  I 
doubt  not,  often  experienced  this,  and  she  is,  very 
naturally,  dissatisfied.  I  look  upon  her  book  as  the 
best  picture  yet  fubUshed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Irish  peasantry ;  and  as  she  sympathizes  with  them 
warmly,  and  admires  them  with  enthusiasm,  her 
facts  frequently  contradict  her  conclusions.  There 
is  not  much  description  of  the  country,  but  much  of 
the  people,  their  dwellings,  and  their  habits,  which 
may  be  fully  relied  upon.  The  whole  book  appeara 
to  me  to  be  pervaded  by  a  oonseientioos  desin  to  J 
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tell  the  tnith,  and  its  circulation  will  be  great  indeed 
if  it  be  commensurate  with  the  philanthropy  and 
disinterested  devotion  of  the  writer.'^ 


Fimn  Jtrrold't  lUfulMb 

THE  LAMENT  OF  JOANNA  OF   SPAIN. 

JoAim A  was  the  only  sorriiing  child  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  and  the  great  Isabella  of  Castile. 
She  married  Philip,  the  handsome  son  of  the  Eno- 
peror  Maximilian  ;  and  af\er  a  few  years  of  married 
life,  rendered  very  miserable  by  his  neglect  and  her 
jealousy,  at  his  death  she  became  mad.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  monaster?  of  Santa  Clara, 
adjoining  the  palace  at  Tordesillas ;  and  she  sat  at 
the  windows  that  overlooked  the  sepulchre,  mourn- 
ing and  keeping  watch,  for  seven-and-forty  years, 
never  leaving  the  walls  of  her  habitation,  or  taking 
any  part  in  the  government  of  her  vast  possessions, 
to  which  her  son,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  suc- 
ceeded. Music  was  her  sole  delight  and  reereatioD. 

My  life  is  weariness  to  me ; 

T  dread  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
And  when  he  sinks  amid  the  sea 

I  wish  the  hours  of  darkness  done. 
For  nought  brings  pleasure,  change,  or  cheer, 
'T  is  all  the  same — blank,  cold,  and  drear. 
One  darksome  thought  envelops  all, 
A.nd  shrouds  existence  in  the  pall. 

'T  is  forty  3rears  since  I  have  seen 
The  autumn  sear  those  forests  green ; 
Blossom  and  foliage  fall  away. 
And  brown,  gnarieiL  naked  arms  display 
Their  leanness  to  the  li^ht  of  day ! 
*T  is  forty  years  since  first  I  viewed 
The  spring  deck  out  this  solitude — 
Since  I  have  sat  behind  this  grate, 
And  seen  the  earth  grow  animate 
With  youth,  and  bloom,  and  bird,  and  bee, 
And  joy  and  love  for  all — but  me ! 
I  like  tne  winter  best ;  for  then 

Nature  mocks  not  my  grief-ploughed  face ; 
Winds  roar  and  mourn  o'er  rock  and  fen, 

And  I  seem  in  some  kindred  place : 
For  o*er  earth's  bleak  and  barren  plains 
A  sympathy  with  sorrow  reigns. 

*T  is  forty  years  since  first  I  came 

With  ashes  on  my  heart  and  head, 
A  homely,  modest  boon  to  claim — 

A  grave  for  me  and  for  my  dead. 
'T  is  all  I  hope  or  ask  of  Earth, 
To  take  back  what  she  gave  at  birth. 
The  sun  sets  not  on  my  domain. 
What  did  my  dower  of  kinf^doms  gain  !— 
^y  realms  of  gold  in  Indians  main  ? 
I  found  the  peasant's  lot  above 
Her  queen's ;  for  she  could  waken  love ! 
Oh,  it  hath  inaddened  me  to  see 
All  could  be  happy,  loved — but  me ! 
But  me !  whose  very  brain  gave  way. 
Whose  fond  heart  sank,  the  Furies'  prey- 
Trampled,  disdained,  and  cast  away 
By  him  fur  whom  I  would  have  died 
With  rapture — ay !  and  martyr's  pride  ; 
For  then,  perchance,  I  should  have  read 

Some  pity  in  his  keen,  cold  eye. 
For  the  devoted  early  dead. 

Whose  love  for  him  was  agony— 


In  dying  more  than  living  blest, 

If  on  his  sympathizing  breast ! 

Ah  me !  those  weary  days  come  bwk 

When  I  was  on  the  mental  rack, 

And  sooffht  in  vain  to  charm  and  pleaae. 

And  smiled  with  spirit  ill  at  ease ; 

And  dressed,  and  danced,  and  jested  light. 

Braided  with  flowers  my  locks  of  night. 

And  strove  to  deck  my  southern  'hce 

With  the  fair  Fleming's  blooming  grace : 

For  they  could  please  the  roving  eye 

Of  him  who  passed  me,  wkiow^,  by ! 

Yet  I  was  bc»autiful !     My  brow 

Was  like  the  famed  Egyptian  queen ; 
Rounded  these  cheeks — so  hollow  now ! 

Beaming,  tliese  tear-dimmed  eyes  have  beeo, 
And  shone  upon  my  port  and  fiuie 
The  beauty  of  my  lofty  race. 
But  it  is  idle  thus  to  dwell 
*  On  dunns  that  long  since  drooped  and  died. 
That  pleasBd  not  him  i  loved  so  well — 

Then,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  1 

Ah  me !    I  thought  that  years  of  grief 

Had  brought  oblivion's  cold  relief. 

Can  Memory  with  Madness  reign  t 

Give  me  my  reason  back  again. 

Or  let  me,  senseless,  rave  in  vain ! 

Oh,  my  great  mother!  ofl  I  see, 

In  dreams,  thy  calm  eyes  fixed  on  me— 

On  me,  thy  last,  lorn,  maddened  child, 

In  thoughtful  grief,  in  wonder  mild — 

Art  musing  if  that  God  be  just, 

Whom  thou  didst  serve  with  boundless  trust? 

Vigil,  and  fast,  and  alms,  and  prayer, 

Rewarded  by  a  maniac  heir  ? 

Thy  hope,  of  bud  and  flower  heref\— 

And  I — the  mad  and  sullen — left ! 

Mother !  Great  mother !  well  didst  thou 

Bear  crown  and  cross  upon  thy  brow ! 

Thy  faith — a  phcenix !  rose  above 

The  ashes  of  Earth's  hope  and  love— 

And  thou  hadst  peace !    Yes !  Peace  at  last  — 

Peace — when  the  cloud  and  storm  were  past  — 

£}ach  thought  and  wbli  absorbed  in  God — 

While  I  rebel  beneath  his  rod ! 

Mother !   Cassandra-like  I  see 
Our  long  line's  mournful  destiny— 
And,  in  the  haze  of  grief  and  shame. 
The  barren  endlncr  of  our  name ! 
Madness  and  weaRness,  pride  and  sin- 
Spoilers  without — false  friends  within ! 
Oh  !  the  slow  death  that  gnaws  my  heart ! 
My  spirit  struggles  to  depart — 
What  can  be  worse  than  forty  years 
Of  raving,  moaning,  pain,  and  tears? 
Yet  is  my  future  dimmed  by  fears ! 

Strike  the  loud  harp  I  my  sole  delight. 

And  charm  me  to  forget  my  woe. 
And  let  the  organ's  tones  of  might 

Through  the  cathedral  arehes  flow ; 
Sing  me  the  psalms  of  Israel's  king — 

The  great,  the  penitent,  the  sad — 
My  spirit  soars  upon  his  wing ; 

Let  me  forget  that  I  am  noad ! 
I  e'en  can  pray — **  Oh  Lord,  how  long?" 
And,  soothed  and  softened  by  the  song, 
I  bless  him  for  the  hope  he  gave. 
And  buried,  blighted,  in  the  grave ! 
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Ftota  Um  f  p«ctaur. 
MBtLB   D'AUBIGNi's   PBOTBCTOfi,    A   VINDI- 
CATION. 

Stsock  witli  the  liffht  which  Tarions  documents 
Imtely  published  hate  Uirown  upon  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  the  Protestant  historian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion determined  to  give  to  the  world  his  conclusions 
from  their  examination,  in  some  continental  review. 
The  work,  however,  grew  upon  him,  and  he  found 
that  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  ;  an 
idea  of  translating  Carlyle  s  *'  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell*'  came  across  him,  but  it  was 
his  own  and  a  general  continental  opinion,  that 
*'  Mr.  Carlyle^s  £iok  possesses  so  much  originality 
of  thought  and  manner  as  to  defy  all  possibility  of 
rendering  them  into  any  of  our  languages."  The 
consequence  was  the  work  before  us ;  in  which  his- 
tory, biographer,  and  disquisition  are  mingled  to- 
gether, diaquisition  predominating  in  spirit  it  not  in 
substance,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  original 
oofloepcion. 

The  Proiector,  m  VindictUiony  is  an  evangelical 
Protestant  view  of  Cromwell's  character;  in  which 
the  author  looks  upon  the  snreat  Englishman  as  an 
instrument  called  up  to  withstand  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  estimates  his  character  more  by 
his  sayings  or  writings  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  all  times,  than  by  his  public  acts.  Conduct  is 
not  indeed  omitted,  and  the  survey  includes  a  con- 
tinuous and  tolerably  full  notice  of  CromwelKs  pub- 
lic and  private  life ;  but  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
sayings,  are  the  leading  texts.  The  object  of 
D*Aubign^*s  discourses  is  to  disprove  the  usual 
charge  of  Cromweirs  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  and 
to  explain  the  enigma  of  his  character  by  ascribing 
his  conduct  to  a  strict  sense  of  Protestant  religious 
duty.  Omitting  the  details,  even  of  great  events, 
and  passing  lightly  over  many  circumstances  of  his- 
torical or  biographical  importance,  the  Genevese 
divine  and  historian  brings  together,  as  into  a  focus, 
those  utterances  of  Cromwell  which  must  be  sup- 
posed to  unfold,  as  far  as  any  external  sign  can  un- 
fold, his  real  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  vindicator 
examines  Cromweirs  conduct  at  very  critical  periods 
— such  as  the  negotiations  with  the  king  and  the 
trial,  the  Irish  Campaign,  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  the 
reiterated  proposal  that  Oliver  should  take  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  death.  He  scrutinizes  Cromweirs 
obscure  manhood,  and  his  private  life,  from  the  first 
traces  of  him  to  his  highest  greatness;  showing 
that  he  was  the  same  **  God-fearing*'  speaking  and 
writing  man  throughout;  and  bringing  forward 
proofs  of  his  affectionate  and  sportive  but  pious  char- 
acter in  domestic  letters,  that  he  never  could  have 
expected  to  pass  beyond  the  family.  lie  exhibits 
the  plain  simplicity  of  Oliver's  habits  and  mode  of 
life  when  he  was  at  the  highest  point  of  human 
power,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  of  his 
mind  and  feelings.  He  adduces  passages  from  po- 
litioul  opponents,  from  Clarendon  to  Southey,  as 
testimony  to  his  humanity,  or  natural  good  qualities ; 
and  concludes  from  these  various  evidences,  and  the 
consistency  traceable  throughout,  that  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  duty  was  the  mainspring  of  Cromweirs 
conduct,  and  the  true  key  by  which  to  unlock  his 
character.  Merle  D'Aubign^  blames  the  death  of 
the  king,  but  draws  a  distinction  between  the  cul- 
pability of  an  act  and  the  character  which  should 
attach  to  the  actors ;  and,  while  doing  full  justice, 
and  periiaps  something  more  than  justice,  to  the 
sound  Protestant  views  of  the  protector,  he  censures 
the  error  by  which  men  are  led  to  look  for  special 
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directions  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  re- 
vealed word. 

**  We  are  approaching  a  catastrophe  which  we 
would  willingly  avoid ;  but  which  we  must  in  jus- 
tice acknowledge  diff*e^  essentially  from  that  which^ 
sunled  the  world  in  1793.  If  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion was  incompatible  with  Charles*  remaining  on 
the  throne,  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  pass 
from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold  ?  Most  certainly 
not.  To  connive  at  his  escape  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try would  have  been  the  most  befitting  course — an 
expedient  that  was  afterwards  adopted  m  the  case 
of  James  II.,  and,  in  our  own  days,  in  that  of  Charles 
X.  It  was  also  that  which  in  all  probability,  as  we 
have  seen,  Cromwell  once  desired  to  have  followed. 
But  the  fear  of  compromising  the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  nation  now  condemned  the  king  to  a  severer 
penalty.  We  must  deplore  such  times  as  those, 
when  men  were  so  prodigal  of  human  blood  ;  wo 
must  lament  that  even  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
could  not  protect  a  guilty  prince ;  but  all  the  docu- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
attest  that  men  were  in  those  ages  condemned  to 
death  as  we  now  condemn  them  to  a  brief  imprison- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  The  manner  in  which  he  [Cromwell]  was  at 
length  led  to  sign  Charles*  death-warrant,  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  his  great  religious  error  was 
his  assuming  for  the  mainspring  of  his  actions  those 
inward  impulses  which  he  ascribed  to  God,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  explicit  commands  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  believed  in  what  has  been  denominated 
*  a  particular  faith.'  If  while  engaged  in  prayer  or 
immediately  after  he  felt  a  lively  conviction  in  his 
mind,  he  thought  that  this  impression  proceeded  im- 
mediately from  heaven,  and  that  he  ought  to  follow 
it  as  the  very  voice  of  God.  If,  on  the  coptrary, 
his  devotions  remained  languid,  he  concluded  that 
he  ought  to  abstain  from  the  meditated  act.  This 
is  a  common  error  in  pious  minds,  and  we  might 
point  to  one  denomination  of  Christians,  celebrated 
for  their  spirit  of  meekness  and  peace,  who  partially 
participate  in  such  sentiments. 

*'  It  was  this  which  guided  him  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  Charles,  and  freed  him  from  all  his  doubts 
and  scruples.  John  Cromwell,  at  that  time  in  the 
Dutch  service,  had  come  to  England  with  a  me!»sage 
from  the  Princes  of  Wales  and  of  Orange  to  endeav- 
or to  save  the  king's  life.  When  introduced  to 
his  cousin  Oliver,  he  reminded  him  of  the  royalist 
opinions  he  had  formerly  entertained  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  latter,  still  uncertain  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  replied,  that  ho 
had  often  fasted  and  prayed  to  know  the  will  of 
God  with  respect  to  the  king,  but  that  God  had  not 
yet  pointed  out  the  way.  When  John  had  with- 
drawn, Cromwell  and  his  friends  again  sought  by 
prayer  the  path  they  ought  to  follow ;  and  it  was 
then  the  parliamentary  hero  first  felt  the  conviction 
that  Charles'  death  alone  could  save  England. 
From  that  moment  all  was  fixed  ;  God  had  spoken  ; 
Oliver's  indecision  was  at  an  end  ;.  it  remained  now 
merely  to  act  and  accomplish  that  will,  however 
appalling  it  might  be.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  messenger  from  the  general  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  tavern  where  John  Cromwell  lodged, 
and  informed  him  that  his  cousin  had  at  length  dis- 
missed his  doubts,  and  that  all  the  arguments  so 
long  put  forward  by  the  most  decided  republicans 
were  now  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  Lora. 

**  Enthusiasm,  then,  was  the  cause  of  Cromwell's 
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error.  Thb  is  a  serious  fault  in  religion ;  but  may 
ft  not  extenuate  the  fault  in  morals?  Is  a  man  who 
desires  to  obey  God  equally  guilty  with  him  who  is 
determined  to  listen  to  bis  passions  only  ?  Is  not 
God*s  will  the  sovereign  rule  of  good  and  etil  I 

*'  Chateaubriand,  a  witness  beyond  suspicion  on 
this  point,  speaking  of  the  tiroes  at  which  we  have 
been  glancing,  if  not  of  the  particular  act  under  ex- 
amination, proceeds  thus — *  At  this  epoch  faith  was 
everywhere,  except  in  a  small  number  of  libertines 
and  philosophers ;  it  impressed  on  the  faults,  and 
sometimes  even  on  the  crimes,  something  grave, 
and  even  moral,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
by  giving  to  the  victim  of  policy  the  conscience  of 
the  martyr,  and  to  error  the  conviction  of  truth.' 
This  error  in  religion  b,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
i;nportant  blemish  to  be  found  in  Cromwell.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  key  which  opens  and  explains 
his  whole  life.  His  piety  was  sincere,  but  it  was 
not  always  sober. 

**  Yet  if  this  error  be  a  great  extenuation  of  the 
Protector's  fault,  the  crime  to  which  it  led  him  must 
ever  remain,  in  history ,  as  a  warning  to  terrify  those 
who  may  base  their  conduct  on  their  inward  impres- 
sions, rather  than  on  the  sure,  positive  and  ever- 
accessible  inspirations  of  that  word  of  God  which 
never  deceives." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  that  Cromwell, 
a  Vindication,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
sermon  ;  and  is  not  devoid  of  those  peculiarities 
which  the  application  of  religious  discourse  to  lay 
matters  generally  involves,  or  of  faults  almost  in- 
separable from  a  mode  of  composition  where  exhor- 
tation or  opinion  is  wont  to  run  beyond  the  actual 
matter.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  however,  the 
book  is  one  of  much  merit ;  alike  close  and  skilful 
in  the  selection  of  facts,  deriving  distinctness  and 
tinity  from  the  author's  object.  As  a  disquisition 
it  is  entitled  to  great  praise  ;  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  an  important  subject,  and  establishing  a  case, 
if  it  does  not  enUrely  prove  it.  The  day  lias  long 
since  passed  when  rational  men  gave  heed  to  the 
libels  of  the  cavaliers  and  their  scribes  upon  the 
Protector ;  and,  partly  from  the  softening  of  preju- 
dices by  lapse  of  time,  partly  from  a  closer  research 
and  a  more  critical  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  severely 
loyal  and  political  views  of  such  men  as  Cowley  and 
Clarendon  have  been  much  shaken.  The  philo- 
sophical hypothesis  of  **  hypocrisy"  has  of  late  been 
doubted  by  some,  and  attacked  by  Carlyle ;  but  no 
one,  we  think,  has  treated  it  so  successfully  as  Merle 
D'Aubign^ — perhaps  because  he  can  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  the  religious  feeling,  and  the  deep 
horror  of  popery  felt  by  the  men  of  Cromweirsage ; 
he  also  believes  that  the  Protector  was  specially 
raised  up  to  oppose  the  papal  power.  The  most 
telling  if  not  the  strongest  point,  the  peculiar  phra 
83ulogy,  the  religious  cant,  so  to  speak,  of  Crom- 
well, he  meets  generally  by  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
habit  and  the  mode  of  the  time ;  but  perhaps  the 
bsst  answer  is,  that  it  is  found  in  his  earliest  letters, 
and  always  adhered  to  him.  This  consistency  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of 
CromwelPs  character.  It  will  not,  indeed,  avail 
much  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  mixed  natural 
character,  where  religion,  policy,  and  ambition, 
were  so  mingled  that  the  individual  himself  could 
not  have  separated  them.  The  daring,  and  the  ap- 
parent recklessness  of  many  of  Cromwell's  acts  and 
behavior,  is  more  consistent,  perhaps,  witli  the 
idea  of  a  man  who  in  important  matters  fancied  that 
he  always  walked  by  a  special  direction ;  as  is  the 
plain  naturalness  which  attended  him  to  the  very 


last.  The  coodoet  for  which  Cowley  was  unable 
to  find  a  name,  is  more  reconcilable  with  either  of 
these  suppositions,  than  with  the  poet's  notion  of 
mere  tyranny  or  wantonness. 

**  These  are  great  calamities,"  says  Cowley  ia 
A  Discourse  by  Way  of  Vision  concerning  the  Goo- 
emment  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  alluding  to  his  alleged 
tyranny ;  **  but  even  these  are  not  the  roost  insup- 
portable that  we  have  endured  :  for  so  it  is,  that  the 
scorn,  and  mockery,  and  insultings  of  an  enemy,  are 
more  painful  than  the  deepest  wounds  of  his  seri- 
ous fury.  This  man  was  wanton  and  merry  (un- 
wittily  and  ungracefully  merry)  with  our  sufierings ; 
he  loved  to  say  and  do  senseless  and  fantastical 
things,  only  to  show  his  power  of  doing  or  saying 
anything.  •  •  ♦  •  To-day,  you  should  see  him 
ranting  so  wildly,  that  nobody  durst  come  near  him ; 
the  morrow,  ilin^ing  of  cushions  and  playing  at 
snow-balls  with  his  servants ;  this  month  he  assem- 
bles a  parliament,  and  professes  hiroself  with  hum- 
ble tears  to  be  only  their  servant  and  minister ;  the 
next  month,  he  swears  by  the  living  God  that  he 
will  turn  them  out  of  doors  ;  and  he  does  so  in  his 
princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  *  turn  the 
buckles  of  their  girdles  behind  them.'  The  repre- 
sentative of  a  whole,  nay,  of  three  whole  nations, 
was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting,  that 
he  thought  the  aflfronting  and  expelling  of  them  to 
be  a  thing  of  so  little  consequence  as  not  to  deserve 
that  he  should  advise  with  any  mortal  man  about 
it.  What  shall  we  call  this,  boldness  or  brutish- 
nessi  rashness  or  frenzy?  There  is  no  name  can 
come  up  to  it ;  and  therefore  we  must  leave  it  with- 
out one." 

Whatever  name  may  be  given  to  Cromwell's 
conduct,  the  above  proceedings  do  not  savor  of  hypo- 
critical ambition,  which  is  wont  to  be  more  charr 
of  aflfronting  men  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  consistent  with 
any  metaphysical  characteristics,  unless  we  also  take 
into  consideration  physical  qualities— constitution  or 
temperament. 


THE   HORRORS   OF   TRANSPORTATION. 

[The  following  letter  from  William  Barber, 
whose  remarkable  trial  and  convictiqtn,  in  cooneo- 
tion  with  the  forgeries  of  Emma  Slack,  must  be 
fresh  in  public  recollection,  deserves  publication, 
not  only  from  the  particulars  it  gives  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  writer,  but  from  the  authentic  infor- 
mation it  imparts  relative  to  the  system  pursued  at 
Norfolk  island,  and  the  horrors  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment. It  seemed  only  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to 
reprint  the  authentic  documents  sent  home  by  the 
prisoner,  that  the  public  may  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions from  them  : — ] 

Norfolk  Island,  May  28,  184C. 

My  dear ,    •    •     •     Well,  I  have  now 

existed  nineteen  months  in  this  **  ocean  hell,"  (for 
such  a  natural  paradise  is  rendered  by  man's  de- 
pravity,) and,  as  I  have  an  opportunity  which  may 
not  recur,  I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  fared.  One 
or  two  of  my  former  letters  will  have  prepared  you 
for  a  more  favorable  account ;  but  I  was  unwUfing 
to  distress  you.  I  now  think  it  better  that  the 
naked  truth  should  be  told,  and  here  it  is  : — From 
the  first  moment  of  my  landing  here  everything  that 
was  calculated  to  destroy  my  mind  and  body,  to 
goad  me  to  some  desperate  act,  or  to  break  mj 
heart,  was  inflicted  upon  me ;  the  most  irritating 
language  was  addressed  to  me ;  the  most  degrading, 
laborious,  and  loathsome  employment  to  m  fbaod 
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00  tlie  Hbad  was  dlolied  to  aie ;  n«r  toM  the 
most  obedieot  sabmission  to  ereiy  order,  the  most 
exBot  obsenranee  of  erery  regulation,  the  most 
constant  exertions  to  render  myself  aseful,  (and  one 
special  and  important  senrice  I  did  render  to  the 
cause  of  jostioe  and  humanity,  as  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  judicial  authorities,)  nor  repeated 
sickjiess,  obtain  for  me  the  slightest  consideration 
from  those  in  whose  power  my  extraordinary  fate 
had  placed  me.  Two  or  three  enlightened  gentle- 
men, holding  high  and  responsible  government 
appointments  on  the  island,  having,  by  a  minute 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  case,  in  connection  with  the  disclosures  made 
here  by  Joshua  Fletcher,  convinced  themselves  that 

1  was  suffering  innocently,  humanely  interceded 
with  the  ruling  authority  in  order  to  obtain  for  me,  at 
least,  treatment  as  mild  as  that  which  other  prisoners 
were  receiving,  some  of  whom  were  doubly  and 
trebly  transported  criminals,  but  in  vain ;  the  au- 
thorities of**  government-house''  were  inexorable ; 
not  only  so,  but  they  were  exasperated  at  what 
they  regarded  as  an  irregular  **  interference"  with 
the  course  which  had  evidently  been  predetermined 
upon ;  and,  accordingly,  the  intercession  so  hu- 
manely designed  only  rendered  those  who  made 
them  obnoxious  to  the  paramount  authority,  whilst 
it  drew  upon  me  increased  oppression  and  personal 
malignity.  I  will  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  facts 
in  illustration  of  the  statement  I  have  advanced,  and 
of  the  marked  persecution  of  which  I  have  been  the 
victim.  Dr.  Fuller,  the  surgeon-superintendent  of 
the  Agmcourtf  upon  his  landing,  reported  his  opin- 
ion of  me  in  very  favorable  terms.  Accordingly, 
Captain  Lavers,  a  superintendent  of  convicts,  ap- 
plied for  me  to  be  his  clerk.  This  was  refused, 
and  another  prisoner  by  the  samo  ship  was  appro- 
priated to  his  service,  and  I  was  sent  to  clean  the 
prisoners'  wards.  A  second  application  was  made 
for  me  by  Lieut.  Lloyd,  another  superintendent,  to 
be  his  clerk,  but  with  a  similar  result:  another 
prisoner  by  the  same  ship,  and  a  second-timo  con- 
victed forger,  was  appointed  to  perform  in  the 
duties  which,  compared  with  the  loathsome  drudg- 
ery allotted  to  mo,  was  an  agreeable  pastime. 
For  sixteen  months  I  was  kept  to  this  disgusting 
labor,  interrupted  only  by  the  frequent  and  severe 
illnesses  which  it  produced.  I  was  then  sent  to  the 
field,  placed  in  one  of  the  heaviest  gangs,  and  com- 
pelled to  perform  a  quantity  of  work  equal  to  men 
having  three  times  my  physical  strength,  and  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  manual  labor  all  their  lives. 
At  this  time  there  were  at  every  station  on  the  isl- 
and prisoners  (chiefly  second-time  transported  of- 
fenders, and  some  of  whom  had  arrived  much  more 
recently  than  myself)  employed  as  clerks,  school- 
masters, and  in  other  similar  light  and  intellectual 
occupations.  Some  of  these  had  been  convicted  of 
serious  crimes,  even  on  the  island,  whilst  under- 
going their  original  punishments.  Of  the  latter 
class  I  will  mention  only  two  instances : — John 
Swainston,  who  at  the  assizes  held  here  in  1845 
(the  very  same  at  which  I  rendered  important  as- 
sistance to  the  commission)  received  an  additional 
sentence  of  fourteen  years'  transportation,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  chief  office  as  clerk.  William  Bur- 
gess (the  bank  clerk,  who,  ^ou  will  remember,  by 
an  imposition  on  the  authorities  of  that  establishment 
plundered  his  employers  of  ^^7,000,  and  absconded 
to  America)  was  convicted  here  of  conspiracy  with 
some  of  the  military  for  e^cting  the  escape  of  him- 
self and  others  from  the  island.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  to  work  in  chains  for  eighteen  months. 
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Whilst  mider  this  sentence  he  was  regnlaily  enr 
plowed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  at  the  Loogridge 
station,  whilst  I,  who  have  never  been  aocns«l  of  a 
single  infraction  of  the  regulations,  and  who  had 
been  ten  months  longer  on  the  island,  was  up  to  my 
knees  in  mud  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  severity 
of  almost  changeable  climate — one  hour  exhausted 
by  heat  almost  tropical,  and  the  next  deluged  with 
torrents  of  rain,  and  associated  with  the  veriest 
ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  And  how, 
I  think  I  hear  yon  ask,  has  Joshua  Fletcher  been 
dealt  with?  You  shall  hear.  It  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  **  powers  that  be"  to  treat  him  with 
the  utmost  indulgence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  light  gang  for  some 
insolence  to  his  superintendent;  he  has  neither 
performed,  nor  been  required  to  perform,  any 
manual  labor  whatever,  although  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  at  least,  he  has  been  in  robust  health :  he, 
the  proved  and  confessed  author  of  the  whole  plot 
in  which  I  was  so  unwittingly  involved,  has  been 
**  medical  dispenser,"  with  an  apartment  appropri- 
ated to  his  private  use,  superior  rations,  superior 
bedding,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  sending  his 
fellow-prisoners  to  light  work,  heavy  work,  or  no 
work  at  all,  at  his  discretion  or  caprice.  Contrast 
this  with  my  situation,  herded  with  hundreds  of  my 
fellow-prisoners,  sleeping  in  a  kind  of  barn  with  900 
inmates,  with  a  single  blanket  to  cover  me,  some- 
times fairly  washed  out  of  my  hammock  by  a  tor- 
rent of  rain  through  the  sieve-like  roof,  pacing  the 
floor  in  the  dark  at  the  peril  of  life  and  limb,  my 
doty  being  to  watch  and  preserve  order  in  the  ward 
by  night  and  to  clean  it  by  day.  The  perilous  char- 
acter of  the  watching  and  peace-preserving  depart- 
ment amongst  200  convicts,  many  of  whom  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  and  nearly  all  of  crimes 
of  the  deepest  dye,  you  may  in  some  degree 
conceive.  The  cleaning  of  a  dozen  stables  would 
have  been  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  recreation 
compared  with  the  daily  purification  of  this  huge 
dormitory.  In  vain  will  your  imagination  try  to 
realize  my  wretched  plight.  To  render  my  misery- 
complete,  a  special  order  was  issued  to  confine  me- 
to  the  *•  camp,"  a  small  area  in  which  the  barracks 
are  situated,  whilst  the  other  prisoners  were  per- 
mitted to  go  from  station  to  station,  interchanging 
visits  with  their  relatives  or  shipmates  who  might 
happen  to  be  on  the  island.  In  my  letter  from  the 
Cape  you  may  remember  my  naming  one  high- 
minded  and  excellent  fellow-prisoner  with  whom  I 
had  formed  an  intimacy.  It  was  no  sooner  dis- 
covered that  he  occasionally  communicated  with 
me  at  the  camp  than  he  was  actually  forbidden  to 
hold  any  intercourse  whatever  with  me.  Thus, 
without  a  shadow  of  imputation  against  either  of 
us,  I  was  denied  the  one  drop  of  sweetness  I  had 
enjoyed  from  the  conversation  of  an  enlightened 
and  sympathizing  friend,  a  privilege  not  withheld 
from  the  worst-conducted  prisoner  on  the  island. 
The  police  (and  a  viler  set  of  miscreants  than  the 
Norfolk  Island  police  never  existed)  were  instructed 
to  have  their  eyes  constantly  on  me,  in  tho  hope, 
as  I  verily  believe,  that  some  pretext  might  be  af- 
forded for  the  persecution  I  had  endured.  These 
facile  instruments  of  cruelty,  seeing  I  was^  thus  a 
'*  marked  man,"  a  proscribed  being,  harassed  and 
annoyed  me  under  every  conceivable  pretext ;  and 
it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  I  have  so  far  escaped 
their  fangs,  that,  to  this  day,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  trumping  up  a  single  charge  against  me.. 
In  September,  1845,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  one  of 
the  chaplains,  struck  with  my  emaciated  appear- 
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anoe,  cooeeiTed  tbo  idea  of  eogiging  me  m  one  of 
bis  domestic  servsots.  His  biunane  spplicatioo 
was  refused,  on  the  pretext  that  1  was  ineligible, 
from  not  bating  served  two  thirds  of  roy  period  of 
detention  here.  A  few  days  a(ler  the  reverend 
gentleman  applied  for  a  prisoner  by  the  some  ship 
as  myself,  named  Ball,  a  twice-convicted  man. 
This  application  was  at  once  complied  with  ;  but, 
to  expose  still  further  the  mockery  of  this  techni- 
cal opposition  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, I  must  select  one  more  case  out  of  many ;  it  is 
that  of  the  late  hospital  clerk.  He  was  a  London 
solicitor,  convicted  upon  his  own  confession  of  a 
forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England,  whereby  he  de- 
frauded that  establishment  of  JC3,000,  and  which 
he  applied  to  his  own  purposes ;  he  was  brought 
to  this  island  in  the  MaitUmd,  in  which  the  present 
civil  commandant  came  out.  Immediately  upon 
his  arrival  he  was  made  hospital  clerk ;  m  that 
situstion  he  served  tlie  whole  of  his  two  years  and 
a  half  detention  ;  not  one  bourns  manual  labor  did 
he  perform,  his  employment  being  in  a  comfortable 
office,  having  a  private  apartment  for  living  and 
sleeping,  rrom  the  alternate  extremes  of  heat, 
and  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  the 
revolted  feelings  to  which  my  position  hourly  ex- 
posed me,  this  proved  and  confessed  offender  was 
permitted  to  enioy  a  complete  exemption.  About 
a  month  after  the  chaplain's  application  for  me  I 
was  taken  to  hospital  with  a  dangerous  attack  of 
dysentery,  mainly  superinduced,  as  Dr.  Graham 
considered,  by  the  nature  of  my  employment. 
Upon  my  being  discharged  the  doctor  recommended 
my  removal  to  Cascade,  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  island,  as  a  locality  better  suited  to  my  consti- 
tution, and  that  I  should  be  employed  on  some 
lighter  and  healtliier  occupation.  This  recom- 
mendation was  doirgedly  resisted,  although  another 
prisoner,  named  Clarke,  had  been  removed  to  the 
same  station  with  the  like  object  shortly  before 
without  the  slightest  objection  being  raised. 
When  Dr.  Graham  visited  Longridge,  and  found 
that  I  was  returned  to  my  old  duties  and  was  suf- 
fering a  relapse  in  consequence,  he  entered  a  most 
indignant  protest  in  the  visiting-book,  and  ordered 
me  back  to  hospital.  Still  my  oppressors  were  ob- 
durate ;  it  was  not  until  the  chaplain  visited  my 
bedside,  and  was  constrained  to  wait  on  the  com- 
fnandant,  and  to  express  his  opinion  frankly  that, 
if  something  was  not  speedily  done  to  pnimote  my 
recovery,  the  grave  would  soon  close  over  my  sor- 
rows, that  he  yielded  to  the  recommendation  and 
remonstrance  of  the  medical  officer.  How  I  have 
borne  all  this,  and  how  little  I  have  deserved  it, 
you  will  see  by  the  accompanying  certificates  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Naylor,  the  chaplain  of  the  island,  and 
other  gentlemen,  (all  government  officers,  too«)  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  my  conduct  and  suffi^r- 
ings.  Well  may  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naylor,  who  is 
also  a  magistrate,  and  has  had  ten  years*  experi- 
ence of  convicts  in  these  colosies,  and  four  on  this 
island,  say,  '*  I  have  never  known  a  prisoner  of  the 
crown  exposed  to  greater  wretchedness  ;**  to  which 
he  is  pleased  to  add,  **  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
ad4,  i  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  more 
dignified  sufl^ering,  accompanied  by  invariable 
consistency  of  conduct.*'  I  cannot  make  the 
statement  without  most  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  humane  exertions  of  several  gentlemen  to  ob- 
tain for  me  a  participation  in  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  other  prisoners  whose  claims  (quite  irrespective 
w  ny  innocence)  were  indisputably  inferior  to  my 
ovD.    These  benevolent  persona  reasoned  and  re- 


rooiistratei)  with  tlie  authorities  at  gtM^mmeat* 
house,  bat  they  only  jeopardiied  their  appoimoieBtft 
without  benefiting  roe.  One  of  them,  wbilu  I  was 
at  work  in  the  field,  covered  with  dirt,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  half  starved,  sakl,  **  Barber,  I  an 
really  sorry  to  see  yon  so  long  continued  in  thie 
wretched  situation,  especially  as  your  servieee 
would  be  so  serviceable  to  the  government  in  a 
more  suitable  employment :  but  it  seems,  though  1 
cannot  conceive  why  it  should  be,  a  crime  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  ameliorate  yOnr  condition."  The 
reason  assigned  for  thus  singling  me  out  as  an  ob« 
jeet  on  whom  to  inflict  in  a  concentrated  and  un- 
mitigated form  sll  the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island  was 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  of  *»  great  notoriety" — "  a 
special."  But  had  Joshua  Fletcher  acanired  no 
**  notoriety  V  Surely,  if  a  wretched  policy  couM 
have  affiirded  a  color  of  justification  for  making  roe 
an  advertisement  of  the  horrors  of  transportation, 
consistency  would  have  required  a  similar  course 
towards  that  consummate  and  heartless  villain .  But 
to  this  enlifihtened  **  reason"  another  has^  been 
added,  namely,  that  my  treatment  was  pursuant  of 
*'  instructions."    To  show  the  hollowness  of  this 

fretext  for  cruelty,  as  cowardly  as  it  is  tyrannical, 
may  to  the  cases  of  Burgess  and  Fletcher  add 
those  of  Winterbottom  and  Dalmas,  the  former  the 
eminent  solicitor,  twice  mayor  of  Stockport-^and 
you  will  remember  that  the  judge  animadverted 
with  much  severity  upon  the  aggravated  character 
of  his  ofifence  :  he,  although  in  robust  health,  has 
ever  since  his  arrival  been  employed  as  a  clerk. 
Dalmas,  to  whose  awful  crime  I  will  not  advert, 
has,  though  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
never  performed  but  one  day  and  a  half  of  real 
manual  labor ;  his  task  has  been  to  make  chemical 
experiments,  men  being  placed  under  his  direction 
to  perform  whatever  might  be  irksome  to  himself; 
he  was  also  allowed  from  the  first  the  indulgence, 
so  obstinately  denied  to  me,  of  sleeping  apart  from 
the  mass  of  prisoners.  .For  nineteen  months  my 
occupation  continued  of  the  degrading,  laborious, 
unhealthy  and  loathsome  character  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  my  daily  food  being  salt  meat  and  Indian 
corn  bread,  the  former  being  so  execrable  that  dogs 
would  not  eat  it,  and  compared  with  the  latter  the 
coarsest  wheaten  bread  ever  seen  would  be  a  choice 
delicacy ;  vegetables  for  months  I  had  none  ;  and 
the  water,  Tmy  only  drink«)  drawn  from  a  muddy 
well,  and  aherwards  permitted  to  become  tepid  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  was  very  bad.  Such  has  been 
my  condition  and  treatment  on  Norfolk  Island.  I 
should  have  endeavored  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  with- 
out a  murmur  if  obstacles  had  not  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  vindicating  my  innocence ;  but  the  mere 
assertion  of  it  has  exasperated  the  representatives 
of  the  government  here,  who  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  to  stifle  truth  and  to  persecute  the  vicdm  of 
falsehood  would  gratify  the  enliahtened  members 
of  her  majesty's  government.  The  chief  authority 
here  did,  indeed,  upon  the  very  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naylor  and  Deputy-assistant  Com- 
missary-general Smith,  consent  to  transmit  my 
memorial,  with  the.report  of  their  investigation  an- 
nexed, about  two  months  aAer  my  arrival ;  but 
since  that  time  many  most  important  circumstances 
have  come  to  li^rht.  of  which  I  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  avail  myself.  In  March,  1845, 1  prepared, 
uith  considerable  labor  and  much  suffering,  fisr  I 
was  severely  ill,  nine  long  letters  to  influential  per- 
sons in  England,  explanatory  of  my  case,  and  im- 
ploring their  attention  to  it.  The  ftev.  Mr.  Naylor 
also  wrote  to  Lord  Brougham  and  other  persona  of 
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epotting  the  restflt  of  his  investigations 
here,  and  the  discTosores  he  had  elicited  from 
Fletcher,  as  well  during  Fletcher's  dangerous  ill- 
ness as  after  his  recovery.  All  these  letters  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  aathorities  here :  but  in- 
stead of  forwarding  them  to  the  parties  direct,  as 
those  of  all  other  prisoners  were,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Home  Office,  where  I  have  reason  to 
lear  they  still  remain.  In  September,  1846,  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Naylor  wrote  a  very  important  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  urging  the  right  bon.  baronet's 
attention  to  my  case,  and  communicating  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  inquiries.  Being  desirous  of 
prooeedtng  in  strict  conformity  with  the  regulations, 
I  transmitted  this  through  the  official  channel,  but 
it  got  no  further  than  Hobact-town,  where  it  has 
been  detained  by  the  authorities  to  this  hoar.  Ui>on 
its  becoming  known  that  I  was  occupying  my  brief 
intenra]  of  leisure  in  preparing  a  further  statement 
«f  the  facts  of  my  case,  all  my  papers  were  sud- 
denly seized,  including  various  original  statements 
and  certificates  of  vital  importance  to  ray  vindica- 
tion. After  sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  a 
•earehing  examination  of  them,  and  when  it  was 
admitted  that  there  was  nothing  to  ground  any  com- 
plaint of  misconduct  against  me,  I  earnestly  suppli- 
cated for  their  restoration;  but  a  deaf  ear  was 
tamed  to  my  entreaty,  and  I  was  told  to  "  be 
quiet*'  and  **  hold  my  tongue."  Everything  was 
done  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  writing.  For 
some  months  I  was  m  the  habit  of  acting  as  teacher 
of  a  class  in  the  convict  night  school,  (after  my 
day's  work  was  done,)  and  while  here  a  rigid  sur- 
Teillanee  was  esublished  to  prevent  my  using  pen 
or  paper  in  any  shape  whatever,  although  every 
other  prisoner  on  the  island  might  write,  whenever 
he  had  leisure,  without  the  slightest  restraint. 

This  narrative,  1  assure  you,  is  in  no  respect  in- 
accurate or  exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
purposely  avoided  many  painful  details  which  would 
only  harrow  your  feelings. 

Should  the  particulars,  however,  transpire.  Major 
Chitds  may,  for  the  sake  of  his  administration,  seek 
to  weaken  their  force  by  some  miserable  equivoca- 
tion ;  but,  should  any  euntradiction  be  attempted, 
you  may  rest  assured  that,  so  soon  as  the  distance 
can  be  traversed,  my  tale  will  receive  such  a  con- 
firmation as  will  efl^tually  silence  all  who  may 
oeek  to  impugn  my  veracity. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  narration  will  serve  a 
higher  end  than  the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity. 
or  the  exerting  of  a  transient  and  barren  sympathy ; 
that  it  will  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
you  noay  make  it  known  a  disposition  to  aid  in  press- 
ing upon  the  government  a  reconsideration  of  my 
case,  not  to  procure  me  a  mitigation,  as  some,  no 
doubt,  well-meaning  persons  have  proposed ;  that 
would  be  a  mockery,  especially  after  what  I  have 
auflered.  It  is  only  the  removal  of  the  stigma  of 
crime,  not  a  diminution  of  punishment,  that  I  could 
value. 

Every  intelligent  person  out  here  conceives  that 
my  ease,  as  now  presented,  is  complete  and  unan- 
sweraijle,  notwithstinding  the  persecution  of  the 
immedidte  organs  of  the  government.  I  have  made 
many  friends  who  would  gladly  aid  in  my  deliver- 
ance ;  but,  as  it  is  at  home  that  the  eflforts  must  be 
made,  I  do  hope  there  are  those  who  value  truth 
and  justice  too  much  to  stand  by  and  see  such  a 
tragedy  proceeding  and  not  put  I'urth  a  hand  to  ar- 
rest its  progress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bestir  yooisolf,  I  entreat  you.    Hally  my  friends ; 


let  them  but  persevere ;  and  my  deliverance  is  eer^ 
tain.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  amiaUe 
partner.  Cultivate  the  pleasures  of  home,  the  most 
mnocent,  the  most  lasting,  the  least  expensive.  Re- 
member me  to  all  who  are  interesting  themselves  in 
my  behalf,  and  who  can  claim  the  name  of**  Chris- 
tian."    Who  is  not?    Good-by. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  Henrt  Babbbr. 


Norfolk  Island,  Sept.  3,  1845. 

In  leaving  Norfolk  Island,  of  which  I  have  been 
some  years  ihe  chaplain,  I  owe  to  public  justice  the 
duty  of  recording  my  firm  conviction  of  the  perfect 
innocence  of  WUIian  Henry  Barber,  now  suflfering 
upon  it,  under  a  sentence  of  transportition.  Since 
bis  arrival  here  I  have  heard  the  reluctant  bo- 
knowledgmoot  of  Joshua  Fletcher,  the  guilty  author 
of  the  fraud,  placing  beyond  the  possibilitjr  of  doubt 
the  entire  innocence  of  6arber.  My  exertions  shall 
be  continued  for  his  extrication.  1  deeply  lament 
his  truly  wretched  condition  here,  and  would  have 
gladly  seen  it  ameliorated.  I  have  never  known  a 
prisoner  of  the  crown  exposed  to  greater  wretched- 
ness. I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add  1  have  never  seen 
an  instance  of  more  dignified  suffering,  accompanied 
by  an  invariable  consistency  of  conduct ;  and  noth- 
ing will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  renewal  of 
his  acquaintance  under  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  3d  day  of  September, 
1845. 

(Signed)       T.  Beagley  Naylob,  Chaplain. 


I  certify  that  William  Henry  Barber  and  Joshua 
Fletcher  came  out  in  the  ship  Agincourt,  in  which 
I  was  a  passenger,  and  that,  since  their  arrival  on 
this  island,  Barber  has  belonged  to  the  division  of 
which  I  have  been  superintendent ;  that  neither  dur- 
ing the  passage  nor  upon  this  island  has  there  been, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  any  intimacY  between  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  noticed  a  decided  hostility. 
I  have  found  Barber  a  mild  and  intelligent  man ; 
and  his  conduct  has  been  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  men  with  whom  it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  asso- 
ciated. Nothing  will  give  roe  greater  pleasure  than 
to  hear  that  the  proofs  of  liis  innocence,  now  in  course 
of  submission  to  her  majesty's  government,  have  re- 
stored him  to  liberty. 

(Signed)        Samuel  Lloyd,  R.  M., 

Superintendent  of  Convicts. 

Norfolk  Island,  Sept.  2,  1845. 


I  hereby  certify,  as  the  magbtrate  who  took  the 
examinations  of  the  witnesses  against  Bartholomew 
M'Cann  and  Thomas  Edwards,  and  who  committed 
them  for  trial  for  the  murder  of Charles,  a  police- 
man, and  fur  which  they  were  afierwrards  executed ^ 
that  I  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Wil- 
liam Henry  Barber,  prisoner  of  the  crown ;  and  Mr^ 
Stonor,  the  crown  prosecutor,  frequently  acknowl- 
edged the  same  to  me  on  his  own  part.  The  evi- 
dence which  Bather  gave  on  the  trial  fixed  a  d^p* 
and  clear  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  of 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  has  exposed  him  io 
much  persecution  from  the  wretched  men  around  him. 
1  recommended  him  to  the  government  specially  for 
his  services  in  this  case.  T  regret  that  as  yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  rescue  him  from  the  danger  in 
which  he  has  placed  himself.  I  eaanot  douU  that 
the  government  will  keep  good  faith  with  him  iis 
this  matter.  ^ 
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Given  ander  my  hand  at  Norfolk  Island,  this  8th 
of  September,  1845. 

(Signed)  T.  Beagley  Natlor,  J.  P. 

Agricultural-office,  Norfolk  Island, 
October  13,  1846. 
Being  about  to  romOYO  for  a  time  from  Norfolk 
Island,  and  contemplating  the  possibility  of  not  re- 
tarning,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to 
leave  with  William  Henry  Barber,  whose  conduct 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  for  nearly 
two  years,  a  testimonial  of  the  very  favorable  opin- 
ion which  I  have  formed  of  his  character,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  him  at  some  future 
period.  I  have  observed  Barbaras  conduct  in  the 
most  trying  and  humiliating  circumstances  of  what  I 
am  convinced  (without  any  reference  to  the  question 
of  his  innocence  of  the  offence  of  which  he  stands 
convicted)  was  unmerited  sufiering ;  and,  while  I 
deeply  pitied  the  man,  I  could  but  admire  his  sub- 
missive demeanor,  patient  resignation,  and  invaria- 
ble rectitude  of  conduct,  whilst  his  health  was  visi- 
bly suffering  and  his  frame  wasting  away  under  the 
mental  torture  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  degrading 
and  polluting  association  into  which  he  was  forced, 
and  the  unmerited  and  unaccountable  persecution  of 
which  he  was  the  object  for  many  months,  by  which 
the  sufferings  inseparable  from  his  unhappy  condi- 
tion were  daily  aggravated  beyond  that  of  even  the 
worst  conducted  convicts,  while  his  enemies  could 
not  produce  even  a  colorable  charge  against  him. 
My  Dosition  as  the  second  civil  officer  on  the  island 
enabled  me  at  length  to  procure  an  alleviation  of  his 
sufferings,  by  getting  him  removed  from  gang  labor 
to  be  assistant-clerk  in  the  agricultural-office,  under 
my  own  immediate  control,  in  which  situation  the 
undeviating  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  a  general 
demeanor  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  respectable 
position  which  he  formerly  occupied  in  society, 
gained  for  him  my  confidence,  and  on  the  removal 
of  my  principal  clerk  from  the  island  I  obtained  the 
situation  for  Barber.  Considering  his  former  occu- 
pation and  business  habits  as  a  respectable  solicitor, 
it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  he  performed  his  duties 
ably  and  correctly.  He  worked  hard  from  daylight 
in  the  morning  until  a  late  hour  on  most  nights, 
performing  the  duties  of  two  men,  without  any  re- 
moneration  or  indulgence  except  what  was  to  his 
mind  a  most  important  relief-^separation  from  the 
other  convicts ;  and  the  rigid  roles  of  discipline  pre- 
vented me  from  famishing  him  from  my  private  re- 
sources with  even  the  trifling  comfort  of  a  basin  of 
tea  or  a  bit  of  fresh  meat,  which  I  would  gladly 
have  done.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  certifying  that 
he  has  kept  himself  free  from  all  the  contaminating 
influences  of  his  unhappy  situation,  both  in  habits 
and  sentiments  as  well  as  principles ;  and  I  can  with 
great  confidence  recommend  nim  as  a  roan  whose 
conduct  fully  entitles  him  to  the  earliest  amelioration 
which  the  law  admits  of  in  his  condition,  and  quali- 
fies him  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
:  society  a  place  in  every  respect  equal  to  thai  from 
which  his  conviction  removed  him. 

(Signed)   .         Gilbert  Robertson, 

Superintendent  of  Agriculture. 


The  foregoing  are  true  copies  of  original  papers 
-  which  I  have  seen. 

(Signed)        Thomas  Rogers,  Chaplain. 
Norfolk  Island,  Jan.  27,  1847. 


Fwm  th*  RrlfMinte, 

Memoirs  of  Viscountess  Sundon,    By  Mrs.  Thom- 
son.    2  vols.     Colburn. 

The  history  of  Lady  Sundon  is  a  history  of  tho 
court  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II. 
Lady  Sundon  was,  as  Mrs.  Clayton,  bedchamber- 
woman  to  the  queen  when  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  her  majesty's  mistress  of  the  robes. 
But  the  offices  she  filled  convey  no  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion she  held,  or  the  influence  she  exercised.  She 
was  the  queen  *s  premier,  at  once  her  favorite 
attendant  and  her  chief  minister.  Standing  behind 
the  throne,  the  queen  was  usually  swayed  by  her 
counsels;  and  courtly  applicants,  always  skilful 
in  discovering  the'  readiest  means  of  gaining  their 
suits,  soon  flocked  round  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  made 
her  the  honored  medium  of  applications  in  their 
favor. 

The  influence  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  state  was 
something  more  than  nominal.  Her  abilities,  her 
resolution,  her  good  sense,  her  high  principles  of 
duty,  and  her  obedience  to  the  king^s  wishes,  and 
blindness  to  his  vices,  secured  her  an  ascendency 
over  his  mind  which  the  arts  or  seductions  of  his 
mistresses  could  never  shake  off.  From  the  hour 
of  her  accession  to  the  hour  of  her  death  she  shared 
with  her  husband  the  power  and  the  privileges  of 
the  English  throne. 

In  Mrs.  Clayton  she  found  a  minister  to  her 
mind.  This  lady  was  discreet,  sensible,  discrimi- 
nating, and  had  a  natural  talent  for  business.  The 
collection  of  her  papers,  from  which  the  correspon- 
dence contained  in  these  volumes  is  selected,  con- 
sists, we  are  told,  of  seven  thick  volumes;  yet 
Mrs.  Clayton,  *'  with  the  caution  probably  acquired 
by  a  courtier  of  many  years'  experience,  destroyed 
most  of  the  complaining  epistles. ''  She  had  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  eminent  and  most  noto- 
rious persons  of  her  time,  and  hence  her  memoirs 
become  veritable  and  amusing  illustrations  of  the 
court  and  reign  of  George  II.  Her  personal  his- 
tory may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  She  sprang 
from  an  obscure  family,  Dyves  by  name,  married 
Mr.  Clayton,  a  clerk  in  the  treasury,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, obtained  the  appointment  of  bedchamber^ 
woman  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  soon  by 
her  diligence  and  judgment  rose  in  the  opinion  of 
her  mistress;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Thomson,  became  indispensable  to  the  queen, 
from  her  knowledge  of  a  secret  concealed  from  all 
but  her.  Her  husband  was  rewarded  for  his  wife's 
services.  He  filled  lucrative  oflkee  under  govern- 
ment, and  was  before  the  queen's  death  created  a 
viscount.  But  the  title  expired  with  him.  Lady 
Sundon  had  no  children.  At  her  death  her  name 
sunk  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  rose.  She 
survived  her  royal  mistress  but  five  years;  she 
died  in  1742,  an  j  her  husband  ten  years  afterwards. 
The  queen  did  not  maintain  her  power  over  the 
king's  mind  without  paying  a  high  price  for  it. 
She  suffered  severely  from  the  gout,  but  she  con- 
cealed her  malady  till  the  period  of  her  death.  She 
bore  her  pains  without  complaint,  and  without 
betraying  a  symptom  which  could  indicate  their 
existence.  The  shrewd  Sir  Robert  Walnole 
guessed  her  secret,  and  in  some  way  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton became  privy  to  it ;  but  it  was  never  betrayed ; 
and  the  queen  lived  and  died  a  martyr  to  her  pride. 
It  has  been  Mrs.  Thomson's  object  to  render 
these  volumes  generally  acceptable,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  making  selections  from  the  correqpoii- 
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I  merely,  she  baa  availed  herself  of  her  mate- 
mis  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  that  time.  The  plan  is  not  without 
objeetions,  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  giving 
from  biographieal  dictionaries,  and  old  memoirs 
aod  letters,  deUtls  with  which  the  literary  student 
is  already  familiar ;  but  Mrs.  Thomson  writes  not 
for  reviewers,  hot  for  the  public.  We  think  she 
hMB  chosen  wisely,  and  can  very  conscientiously 
recommend  her  volumes  as  an  entertaining  repei^ 
tory  of  court  and  family  anecdotes  during  the  period 
to  which  they  refer. 

It  is  very  proper  that  in  our  extracts  we  should, 
begin  with  the  leading  personage  of  these  volumes, 

THE  CONSORT   OF  GEORGE   II. 

**  If  we  may  accredit,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the 
enl€>giums  of  one  whom  the  queen  consort  of  George 
II.  favored,  her  acquirements  were  such  as  would 
have  distinguished  not  only  any  princess,  but  any 
prince,  of  that  or  any  other  period.  Educated  by 
the  sister  of  George  I.,  the  accomplished  queen  of 
Prussia,  Caroline  was  indebted  to  that  able  guardian 
of  her  youth  for  many  of  those  advantages  of  cut- 
ture  and  precept  which  afterwards  shone  forth  with 
so  steady  a  light  on  an  admiring  court.  Nature 
had  prepared  the  soil  in  which  this  good  seed  was 
implanted.  To  a  reaily  and  quick  apprehension 
9he  united  a  lively  imagination,  and,  what  her  pan- 
egyrist entitles,  *  a  large  compass  of  thought.^  She 
had  a  royal  memory ;  not  only  for  facts  of  history, 
and  for  the  grave  subjects  she  was  incessantly  con- 
sidering, but  for  the  characters  and  merits  of  indi- 
viduals, for  personal  anecdotes,  for  the  genealogies 
of  eminent  families,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent;  and  this  gracious  attribute  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  her  descendants,  on  whom 
it  bestowed  a  great  degree  of  pooularity,  aided  by 
a  courtesy  which  they  may  also  oe  conjectured  to 
have  inherited  from  this  remarkable  woman,  since 
it  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Hanoverian  race. 

"  A  ready  discernment  of  character  was  another 
valuable  attribute  of  Queen  Caroline's  mind.  No 
one  more  perfectly  understood  variations  of  manner ; 
DO  one  read  motives  more  quickly ;  so  that  she  was 
enabled  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  those  who  were 
presented  to  her  notice,  and  to  avail  herself  of  their 
various  acquirements  and  tempers,  according  to  her 
own  conscience  and  pleasure. 

"  She  had  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  in  phi- 
losophical subjects,  on  which  she  delighted  to  eon- 
Terse  with  those  learned  men  who  could  aid  her 
acquisitions  by  bringing  new  light  upon  her  studies ; 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences  a  said  to  have 
been  compas^  by  her  inquiring  and  masculine 
intellect;  whilst  to  this  solid  superstructure  she 
united  the  lighter  qualities  of  the  mind,  without 
which  woman  may  be  respected  but  can  scarcely 
be  beloved.  She  excelled  in  conversation,  and 
«ras  not  only  profound  in  her  reasoning  but  full  of 
rivacity.  She  delighted  in  a  repartee ;  and,  what 
was  a  proof  of  rare  forbearance,  could  receive,  as 
well  as  ^ve,  one  gracefully.  *  *  *  Endowed  with 
a  wonderful  command  of  every  feeling,  her  capacity 
for  enjoyment  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  her  understanding,  all  intelleo* 
toal  sources  of  interest  were  enjoyed  by  the  queen 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  was,  at  once,  but  little 
comprehended  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  or  by  the 
phlegmatic  prince  to  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to 
be  united.  Gay  at  heart,  delighting,  for  instance, 
in  the  society  of  children — passionately  fond  of  her 
own,  who  but  iU  requited  her  tenderness — the  equa- 


ble spirits  of  this  fine  intellectual  being  astonished 
many,  who  could  not  believe  that  they  were  gen* 
nine,  but  who  attributed  to  dissimulation  tlie  sweet- 
ness and  the  dignified  ease  of  her  deportment.  It 
was  one  of  her  observations,  that  her  character 
'  would  never  be  known  till  after  her  death.'  She 
preferred  the  inward  approbation  of  her  own  mind 
to  the  applause  of  the  world,  aod  discerned  the 
true  value  of  things ;  not  setting  upon  them  the 
price  which  public  opinion  sometimes  unjustly 
sanctions." 

Yet  her  death  was  in  some  respects  less  honora- 
ble than  her  life ;  and  in  the  refusal  to  see  her  son, 
and  the  preservation  of  her  fatal  secret  to  the  last, 
we  read  a  touching  commentary  on 

THE   PENALTIES  OF  ROYAL  STATE. 

"  Her  endurance,  not  to  say  patronage,  of  Lady 
Suffolk  was  the  everlasting  suin  upon  the  charao- 
ter  of  Queen  Caroline.  Nor  were  ihe  dying  hours 
of  her  majesty  so  enlightened  by  true  religion  and 
benevolence  as  to  efiace  some  painful  impressions 
of  her  motives  and  disposition,  otherwise  so  lauda- 
ble, nor  to  dispel  the  suspicious  of  the  cavaliers, 
that  prudence  had  more  influence  than  principle 
over  her  strong  mind .  She  was  certainly  an  actress ; 
even  her  life  was  sacrificed  to  appearances,  and  to 
the  habitual  effort  to  please  the  king.  She  never 
refused  a  wish  that  his  majesty  expressed ;  and  ev- 
ery morning,  at  Richmond,  walked  several  hours 
with  him,  when  she  had  the  gout,  which  she 
checked  by  putting  her  foot  into  cold  water.  Those 
exertions  hastened  her  fate ;  her  bulk  was  now  con- 
siderable, and  the  pain  which  she  roust  have  en- 
dured was  exquisite ;  yet  a  simple  operation  might 
have  saved  her  existence. 

**  Two  persons  only,  besides  Lady  Sundon,  were 
in  ^ssession  of  the  fatal  secret  of  the  oueen's  die* 
ease.  These  were  the  king,  and  Madame  Mail* 
borne,  the  German  nurse.  At  last  the  truth  was 
necessarily,  but  when  it  was  too  late,  divulged  to 
the  faculty  ;  mortification  ensued,  and  all  hope  was 
abandoned.  On  her  death-bed  Caroline  refused  to 
see  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  sent  him 
her  blessing  and  forgiveness ;  but,  considering  the 
extreme  distress  it  would  give  the  king  to  be  obhged 
to  receive  so  impenitent  a  son,  she  refused  a  per- 
sonal interview — thus  carrying  disgraceful  enimties 
with  her  to  the  grave." 

Of  all  conditions  of  life,  that  of  English  princesses 
has  usually  been  the  most  unfortunate.  In  these 
days,  when  sacrifices  are  generally  unfashionable,  •> 
and  when  the  suttee  is  disappearing  from  India,  let 
us  hope  that  the  daughters  of  our  monsrch— those 
lovely  girls  now  in  the  young  and  happy  spring  of 
life — will  be  preserved  from  such  a  barbarous  depri- 
vation of  all  the  joys  and  natural  aims  of  existence 
as  we  find  exemplified  in 

THE  CAREER   OF   THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA. 

"Amelia  Sophia,  the  second  daughter  of  George 
n.,  was  at  this  period  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
being  born  in  1711.  At  this  time  her  strong  intel« 
lectual  powers  appear,  from  several  of  Lady  Pom* 
fret's  letters,  to  have  been  developed.  In  after  life 
she  became  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, endowed  with  the  feeliosrs  natural  to  her  age, 
yet  not  permitted  to  indulge  her  affections.  She 
remained  during  the  whole  of  her  life  single,  not- 
withstanding a  suspected  predilection  for  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  upon  which  Walpole  has  passed  his 
usual  sarcasms ;  relating  that  on  one  occasion  the 
princess  staid  out  so  long  hunting  with  thatjioble- 
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man  that  her  attendants  nussed  her,  and  she  was 
afXerwards  found  to  have  gone  to  a  private  house  in 
Windsor  Forest  with  the  duke,  to  ibe  indignation 
of  her  royal  mother. 

**  During  her  childhood  AmeHa  was,  as  h  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  here  given,  extremely  popu- 
lar ;  but  her  cliaracter  detertoreited  in  the  eramped 
atmosphere  of  the  court.  She  is  said  to  have  be- 
come meanly  inquisitive,  gossiping,  and  imperti- 
nent ;  perhaps  the  active  and  powerful  mind,  devoid 
of  any  high  object,  may  have  preyed  on  itself. 
She  was  a  ^reat  lover  of  horses,  and  passed  much 
of  her  time  m  her  stables.  Gradually,  as  her  beauty 
declined,  her  appearance  became  masculine  and  re- 
pulsive. She  wore  a  round  hat  and  riding-habit, 
m  the  German  fashion ;  and  to  this  coarse  exteric»r 
deafness  and  short-sightedness  were  soon  added. 
George  IV.  was  accustomed  to  rehiie  an  anecdote 
of  himself,  that,  when  driving  to  Dagsliot  with  Lord 
Clermont,  who  was  dressed  in  a  while  great-coat 
and  flannel  hood,  it  was  said  by  several  persons  on 
the  road,  who  mistook  his  lordship  for  the  Princess 
Amelia,  *  How  good  it  is  of  the  Prince  of  VVales 
to  bo  tlie  companion  of  his  deaf  M  aunt.' 

•*  In  her  conduct  as  ranger  of  Richmond-park 
the  princess  forfeited  all  her  early  popularity.  She 
chose  illegally  to  shut  up  that  national  pn>perty ; 
an  action  was  bn>Qght  against  her  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhoixl,  but  she  was  partially  success- 
ful in  the  trial.  She  was  afterwards  advised  by  the 
attorney-general  to  all(»w  ladders,  that  those  who 
desired  admission  might  climb  o^er  the  wall ;  but 
her  «>pponents  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession ;  they  pushed  their  claims,  and  were  suc- 
cessful. The  princess,  after  conducting  herself 
with  great  haughtiness  upon  this  defeat,  gave  up 
the  rangervhip.  Devoted  to  cards  and  snoff,  her 
royal  highness  closed  ber  uncinnfortable  and  undig- 
nified existence,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  m 
1780." 

Let  us  add  to  this  melancholy  picture  a  charac- 
ter of  the  princess  as  she  appeared  to  Lady  Pom- 
fret  in  1788,  before  her  nature  was  corrupted  by  the 
vicious  atmosphere  of  the  court : — 

THE  PRINCESS   AMCLU    IN    EARLY   UFB. 

**  The  Princess  Amelia  is  the  oddest,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  the  oddest,  princesses  that  ever  was  known  ; 
she  has  her  ears  shut  to  flattery,  ami  her  heart  open 
lo  honesty.  She  has  honor,  justice,  good  nature, 
sense,  wit,  resolution,  and  more  good  qualities  than 
I  have  time  to  tell  you,  so  mixed,  that  (if  one  is 
not  a  i/ivel)  it  is  impossible  to  say  she  has  too  much 
or  too  little  of  any ;  yet  all  these  do  not  in  anything 
(without  exception)  make  her  forget  the  king  of 
pngland*s  daughter,  which  dignity  she  keeps  up 
with  sucl)  an  obliging  behavior  that  she  charms 
everybody.  Do  not  believe  her  complaisance  to  me 
makes  me  say  one  siliible  more  than  the  rigid 
truth,  though  I  confess  she  has  gained  my  heart, 
and  has  added  one  more  to  the  number  of  those 
few  whose  desert  forces  one's  affection.  All  the 
rest  of  our  afl^irs  I  leave  to  the  description  of 
others,  and  only  tell  you  what  I  thought  you  liked 
most  to  hear.'* 

The  mistress  of  a  king  in  her  prime,  and  the 
gossip  of  Horace  Walpole  in  her  age,  is  loo  impor- 
tant a  personage  to  be  passed  over  in  this  selection 
of  portraits : — 

lADT   SUFFOLK   A8  THE   KING*8  MISTRESS. 

"  HenrieUa  Hobart,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Hobart,  Bart.,  and  sister  of  Sir  John  Hobart, 


I  who  was  ereated  EarF  of  Bac^tn^fhainshrre,  wo 
the  chosen  object,  not  only  of  the  king's,  but  of  the 
queen's  preference.  She  was  a  woman  of  ordinarj. 
abilities  and  of  moderate  beanty ;  her  face,  remarks 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  intimately  acqaainted 
with  her  in  later  years,  af»d  who  gleaned  from  her 
many  of  his  anecdotes, '  was  regular  and  agreeable 
rather  than  beautiful ;  a  profusion  of  fine  Irght-browii 
hair  adorned  a  countenance  of  equivocal  charms.' 
But  a  remarkable  deeorvm  and  elegance  of  manner, 
the  an  of  dressing  well,  and  great  discretion,  with- 
out reserve,  rendered  her  a  valuable  member  of  a 
court.  To  these  characteristics  she  added  setne 
higher  qualities ;  her  veracity  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  propriety  and  decency  of  her  conduct  es- 
tablished for  her  the  footing  of  propriety.  She  was 
always  considered  as  if  her  virtue  had  nerer  been 
questioned.  She  was  disinterested,  kind-hearted, 
mild,  and  grave — these  pleasing  traits  have  some- 
times raised  a  doubt  whether  a  woman,  endowed 
with  so  many  excelleacies,  could  descend  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  king.  But,  whilst  the  friends  of 
Lady  Suffolk  claimed  for  her  the  benefit  of  doubt, 
the  well-known  grossness  of  George  11.  dnpels  all 
hope  of  her  purity ;  nor  has  a  woman  who  lends 
herself  to  such  a  course  -as  that  which  Lady  Suf- 
folk pursued,  and  who  calmly  snrrenders  her  char- 
acter to  the  censure  of  the  worid,  defying  all  deco- 
rum, any  right  to  expect  the  honors  dae  to  propri- 
ety.    She  condemns  herself. 

'*  Lady  Suffolk  had  known,  in  her  early  fife,  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortane,  which  tempted  her  to  profit 
by  the  opportunities  of  aggrandiaement  ofi^red  to  her 
in  later  years.  With  only  the  slender  fortune,  as 
Horace  Walpole  entitles  it,  'of  a  baronel*s  daugh- 
ter,' she  first  married  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Sufiblk,  whose  means  were  scarcely  more  con- 
siderable than  her  own.  Towards  the  close  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  the  young  couple  saw  no  bet- 
ter prospect  of  advancement  than  to  repair  to  the 
court  of  Hanover,  there  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  future  sovereigns  of  England.  So  small 
was  their  income,  that  Mr.  Howard  being  desirous 
of  giving  the  Hanoverian  ministers  a  dinner,  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  cut  off  her  luxuriant  hair  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  the  entertainment.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  full-bottomed  wigs  were 
worn,  and  when  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  were 
often  paid  for  those  articles. 

#  #  •  •  • 

^'  Mr.  Howard,  although  worthless  and  indiflf&r- 
ent,  was  the  first  to  make  tlie  scandal  pnblie,  by 
going  into  the  quadiangle  of  St.  James*  and  de- 
manding his  wife.  Being  driven  out,  he  sent  her 
a  letter,  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
reclahning  her ;  and  that  epistle  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Howard  by  the  queen.  Never- 
theless, upon  the  court  removing  to  Richmond,  tl»e 
caniage  of  the  favorite  was  guarded  by  no  less  a 
person  than  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  accompanied 
by  his  brother.  Lord  Islay  ;  and  the  queen,  what- 
ever were  her  secret  sentiments,  countenanced  her, 
whilst  her  husband  was  silenced  with  a  pension. 
Henceforth,  Mrs.  Howard  led  a  life  of  bondage, 
little  solaced  by  real  influence,  or  by  what  she  ap- 
peared to  disregard — wealth.  The  queen  ever  re- 
tained the  paramount  influence  over  that  portion  of 
his  majesty's  heart  which  was  called,  by  a  stretch 
of  courtesy,  his  affections.  He  unceasingly  ad- 
mired her  stately  figure,  and  preferred  her  calm^ 
well-proportioned  face  to  the  lowlier  beauty  of  Mrs.  ^ 
Howard,  whose  existence  became  a  state  of  slav- 
ery, without  the  plea  of  duty  or  the  chaim  of  jntei^ 
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eidL  She  sooo  loathed  her  bonds,  but  was  not  per- 
miued  to  shake  them  off,  lest  a  younger  favorite 
should  gain  a  neater  ascendency  over  the  kin^. 
Deafness,  added  to  advancing  age,  was  in  vain 
ur?ed  as  a  reason,  on  both  sides,  for  separation. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  King  George,  mournfully,  to 
the  queen,  *  why  you  will  not  let  me  part  with  a 
deaf  old  woman,  of  whom  I  am  weary  f '  It  was  a 
strange  siglit  to  behold  the  complacent  bedchamber- 
wuman  dressing  the  hair  of  her  royal  mistress,  who 
delighted  in  Subjecting  her  to  such  offices,  gilding 
over  ihe  indignity  with  apologies  to  her  'good 
Howard.'  The  succession  of  tier  husband  to  his 
title  of  Earl  of  Suffolk  ended,  however,  that  pan 
of  her  well-merited  chastisement." 

LADY   817FFOLK  IN   HETIRKAIENT. 

*'  In  1735  the  favorite  of  George  II.  retired  to 
Marble-hill,  at  Twickenham,  and  there  she  became 
acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  who  owed  so 
much  to  her  information.  Both  single,  both  alone 
in  the  world,  and  both  mutually  acquainted  with 
different  members  of  the  houses  of  Yere  and  Dor- 
set, the^  soon  became  intimate.  What  a  Sreside 
of  gossip  must  theirs  have  been !  Lady  Suffolk 
was  extremely  deaf,  and  was  mure  addicted  to  nar- 
raiiug  than  to  listening ;  her  memory  was  astonish- 
ingly correct,  and  her  listener  was  indulgent,  and 
f(H)d  of  old  anecdotes.  *  These  evenings,'  Horace 
Walpole  afterwards  remarked,  when,  in  his  turn, 
he  became  a  chronicler,  and  thus  kept  up  the  chain 
of  tmdiiional  history,  *  were  extremely  agreeable.' 

*'  The  influence  of  Lady  Suffolk  had  been  always 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  queen's  superior  intel- 
lect, and  by  her  credit  with  the  minister.  Except 
a  barony,  a  red  riband,  and  a  good  place  for  her 
brother,  Lady  Suffolk  could  succeed  but  in  a  very 
subordinate  degree.  She  left  the  court  with  a  very 
limited  income,  and  was  obliged  to  be  economical, 
ahliough  Marble-hill  had  been  presented  to  her. 
She  married  Mr.  George  Berkeley  on  leaving  the 
court,  and  outlived  him.  How  happy  roust  she 
have  been  to  escape  from  the  disgraceful  thraldom 
of  her  vicious  life,  from  the  slavery  of  her  attend- 
ance on  the  queen,  and  the  mortifications  she  en- 
dured! It  is  amusing  to  find  Horace  Walpole 
speaking  of  the  digmiy  of  her  behavior." 

Much  wiser,  as  well  as  much  more  virtuous,  was 
another  lady,  who  refused  to  return  the  king's  pas- 
sion:—   • 

THE  ACCOMPLISHRD  MARY   BELLENDEN. 

*'  This  fair  and  irreproachable  young  lady  divided 
the  court  with  Mrs.  Howard.  Her  face  and  per- 
son, according  to  Horace  Walpole,  were  charming ; 

*  lively  was  she  almost  to  ctourderie,  yet  so  agreea- 
ble that  she  was  mentioned  by  her  contemporaries 
as  the  most  perfect  creature  they  ever  knew.'  As 
she  delighted  the  danglers  in  the  waiting-room  with 
her  sallies,  yet  kept  the  most  audacious  of  them  at  a 
distance  by  the  real  innocence  of  her  heart,  the 
charms  of  Miss  Bellenden  attracted  the  coarse  ad- 
miration of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  George  had 
never  until  that  time  been  devoted  to  any  woman 
except  liis  princess ;  henceforth  his  love  was  divided 
between  Miss  Bellenden  and  his  money.  The 
high-spirited  girl,  disgusted  at  his  preferences,  and 
bating  his  avarice,  cried  out  one  night  as  he  was 
counting  out  his  money  beside  her,  *  Sir,  if  you  do 
so  again  I  will  go  out  of  the  room.'  " 

The  volumes  are  rich  in  female  portraits.  The 
widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingharai  was  in  some  respects  a  more  singular 


charaeter  than  her  contemporary,  the  Dachew  of 
Marlborough.  The  daughter  of  James  II.  and 
Katherine  Sedlev,  or,  as  scandal  said,  of  that  lad^ 
and  Colonel  Graham,  she  was  proud  of  her  illegiti- 
macy, and  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  duchess,  be- 
came, according  to  Walpole, "  more  mad  with  pride 
than  any  mercer's  wife  in  Bedlam."  In  men  the 
display  of  excessive  Tanity  is  often  checked  by 
pride,  which  dreads  ridicule.  Women  have  seldom 
such  a  restraint  upon  their  oondnct.  The  widowed 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  presents  as  good  an  ex^ 
ample  as  can  be  found  of 

THE  MADNESS  OF  VANITY. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Buekingham  assnmed  all  the 
honors  of  her  birth,  as  she  considered  them  to  be. 
She  *  had  the  happiness  to  nlease,'  such  was  her 
own  expression,  *  the  man  of  the  finest  sense  and 
sharpest  discernment/  and  in  so  doinff  found  her 
only  pleasure.  She  became  after  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  the  guardian  of  his  son,  a  mi- 
nor, and  the  lofty  possessor  of  Buckingham-house, 
respecting  which  we  find  in  the  *  SufiuTk  Letters'  a 
curious  epistle  from  her,  treating,  in  1723,  of  grant- 
ing a  lease  of  that  mansion  to  George  II.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  '  Considering,'  she  imperUnenl- 
ly  remarks,  *  the  little  care  and  regularity  that  is 
taken  in  the  prince's  family,  did  his  highness  give  as 
much  again  as  he  might  now  have  it  for,  it  is  pos- 
sible one  might  repent  it  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  If  their  royal  highnesses  will  have  every- 
thing stand  as  it  does,  furniture  and  pictures,  I  wul 
have  j£^3,000  per  annum ;  both  run  hazards  of  be- 
ing spoiled,  and  the  last,  to  be  sure,  will  be  all  new 
bcmght  when  my  son  comes  of  age.'  She  after- 
wards offered  it  on  purchase  for  J&60,000,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  having  asked  her  at  the  draw- 
ing-room  '  if  she  would  sell  her  fine  honse.'  The 
royal  family,  of  whore  the  Duehess  of  Buckingham 
was  thus  speaking,  were  the  objects  of  her  avowed 
abhorrence ;  yet  it  did  not  prevent  her  treating  with 
them,  in  hopes  of  driving  a  good  bargain.  She 
ffave  to  the  laughing  world,  indeed,  a  burlesque  of 
Jacobitism ;  maintained  a  sort  of  royal  state,  and 
affected  a  great  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
grandfather  and  father..  She  went  to  weep  over 
the  body  of  James  II.  at  Paris.  One  of  the  monks, 
seeing  her  emotion,  thonght  it  a  proper  opportunity 
to  remark  how  ragged  the  pall  was  which  was 
placed  over  the  body,  then  kept  unboned,  to  be  in* 
terred  one  day  in  England ;  but  the  duchess  did 
not  offer  to  supply  another.  She  had  oecasionally 
correspondence  with  the  chevalier  James  Stuart, 
over  whom  she  is  said  to  have  exercised  an  influence 
— a  proof  of  what  efl^ntery  can  e&ct  over  weak 
minds. 

'*  When  the  duchess  found  herself  dying,  she 
sent  for  Anstis  the  herald,  and  settled  all  the  pomp 
of  her  funeral  ceremony.  She  was  afraid  of  dying 
before  the  preparations  were  ready.  '  Why,'  she 
asked, '  won't  they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  seel 
Let  them  send  it,  even  though  the  tassels  are  not 
finished.'  And  then  she  exacted,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole affirms,  a  vow  from  her  ladies  that,  if  she 
should  become  insensible,  they  would  not  sit  down 
in  her  room  until  she  was  drad.  Funeral  honors 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  her  fancy ;  for  when 
her  only  son  died  she  sent  messengers  to  her  friends, 
telling  them  that,  if  they  wished  to  see  him  lie  in 
state,  she  would  admit  them  by  the  back  staio. 
Such  was  the  delicacy  of  her  maternal  sorrow. 

'*  But  there  was  one  match  in  pride  and  insoknes 
for  Katharine,  Duchess  of  BnckiBghBia :  thia  wif» 
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Sarah,  Dacheas  of  Marlboroagh.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Backingham  his  mother  en- 
deavored to  borrow  the  triamphal  car  that  had  ear- 
ned the  remains  of  Marlboroagh  to  the  grave. 
'  No,'  replied  tlie  widowed  Dochess  of  Marlbor- 
ough, '  the  car  that  has  carried  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's body  shall  never  be  profaned  by  any 
other.'  'I  have  sent  to  the  undertaker/  was  the 
Dochess  of  Buckingham's  rejoinder, '  and  he  has 
engaged  to  make  a  better  for  X20.'  " 

An  interesting  chapter  of  the  work  relates  to  the 
history  of  the  great  Boyle  family,  and  the  singular 
and  unhappy  career  of  their  historian,  Eustace 
Budgell.  Beginning  life  under  the  fairest  auspices, 
a  lampoon  be  published  against  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
worked  his  ruin.  In  those  days  it  was  easy  for  a 
great  man  to  sacrifice  an  official  aspirant  to  his  an- 
ger. Budgell  felt  the  implacable  resentment  of  his 
powerful  foe  in  every  situation  of  his  varied  life, 
till  at  last,  to  escape  the  intolerable  persecution,  he 
put  a  period  to  his  intrigues.  It  is  pleasing  to  turn 
from  the  intrigues  of  a  vicious  court  to  the  view  of 
public  honor,  of  social  usefulness,  and  private  vir^ 
tue,  presented  in  the  history  of  many  members  of 
the  Boyle  family.  We  know  not  how  we  can  bet- 
ter close  our  notice  of  this  amusing  work  than  by 
extracting  an  observation,  the  fruit  of  long  expe- 
rience, made  by  the  estimable  Charles  Boyle,  Ekurl 
of  Orrery,  on 

THE  HAPPINESS   OF   DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

"  Whenever,"  he  wrote,  *'  we  step  out  of  do- 
mestic life  in  search  of  domestic  felicity,  we  come 
back  again,  disappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined. 
One  day  passed  under  our  own  roof  with  our 
friends  and  our  family  is  worth  a  thousand  in  any 
other  place.  The  noise  and  bustle,  or,  as  they  are 
foolishly  called,  the  diversions  of  life,  are  despica- 
ble and  tasteless  when  once  we  have  experienced 
the  real  delight  of  a  fireside." 


From  the  Examiner. 

TTie  Andent  World;  or^  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
Creation,  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  king's  College,  London.  *  Van 
Voorst. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  book ; 
bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  knowledge,  and  ta 
the  judgment  (a  rarer  quality  among  geologists) 
of  its  author.  Only  one  grave  objection  to  its  de- 
sign or  execution  can  be  urged ;  and  we  will  relieve 
ourselves  of  eritical  fault-finding  by  mentioning  it 
at  onee  and  dismissing  it.  We  idlude  to  the  attempt 
at  the  outset  to  give  the  book  the  air  of  a  pleasant 
story;  of  a  treatise  '* adapted  to  the  meanest 
eaoacity."  It  opens  in  the  style  of  a  fairy  tale — 
"  Long,  very  long  ago— many  ages  before  the  cre- 
ation of  man,"  &c.  The  attempt  is  soon  relin- 
quished. It  was  of  course  impossible  to  continue 
it  side  by  side  with  technk^  scientific  terminology, 
and  constant  references  to  abstract  principles  of 
induction  and  the  rationale  of  evidence,  which  could 
not  by  possibility  be  got  rid  of.  But  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  assumed.  It  is  a  style  which  inspires 
distaste  and  suspicion  in  the  more  intelligent  and 
better  informed ;  and  does  not  remove  a  difficulty 
fiom  the  way  of  any  one  else.  It  ia  displeasing 
even  to  the  ill-informed.  Nothing  irritates  children 
or  ignorant  people  so  much  as  an  obvious  attempt 
to  write  and  ulk  down  to  their  capacity ;  nothing, 
•n  the  contrary,  is  so  useful  to  learners  as  the 
ipeakiog  m  a  sioqile  and  manly  style.    To  appear 


to  acknowledge  an  equality  of  intelligence  is  to 
rouse  the  ambition  to  attain  it. 

Professor  Ansted  disctlaims  any  attempt  beyond  a 
graphic  statement  of  the  results  of  geological  in* 
quiry ;  but  says,  that  though  his  pages  may  not 
communicate  argumentative  proofs,  yet  actual  obser^ 
vations  alone  are  presented ;  '*  the  conclusions  which 
alone  seem  rational  will  be  narrated  as  history." 
He  adds,  that  his  object  in  alluding  to  the  series  of 
investigations  on  which  the  science  of  geology  is 
founded,  is  rather  to  show  how  far  there  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  materials  for  description  and  history, 
than  to  enter  into  any  discussion  or  argument  con- 
cerning these  materials.  In  pursuance  of  this  inten- 
tion, after  briefly  pointing  out  the  indication  of  suc- 
cessive formations  contained  in  the  relative  positions 
of  strata  as  laid  bare  by  geoUigical  sections,  and  the 
historical  monuments  imbedded  in  each  stratum  in 
a  fossile  form,  he  proceeds  to  pass  in  review  the 
three  great  geological  periods. 

First,  however,  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
era  of  the  azoic  rocks.  And  there  is  a  passage  in 
this  preliminary  review  which  excellently  illustrates 
at  once  the  vivid  clearness  with  which  the  author 
retinimates  those  by-gone  ages,  and  the  sound  and 
sober  judgment  which  we  have  noticed  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  mind. 

''Thus  do  these  lowest  sedimentary  strata,  whose 
vast  antiquity  Is  in  many  cases  unquestionable,  but 
which  sometimes,  like  the  granite  itself,  have  been 
elaborated  at  later  periods,  occupy  a  definite  place 
amonei^the  rocks  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  made 
up.  They  mark,  it  would  appear,  a  strange  and 
dark  passage  from  that  state  which  we  have  con- 
sidered chaotic,  to  a  condition  of  more  regular  and 
quiet  deposit;  they  are,  however,  with  reference 
to  fossiliferous  rocks,  azoic,  or  lifeless ;  and  they 
are  also  as  a  class  almost  as  widely  spread,  and  as 
distinctly  universal,  as  the  granitic  rocks  themselves. 
At  the  end,  therefore,  of  this  our  first  period,  we 
may  suppose  that  there  existed  a  globe,  whose  sur- 
face exhibited  alternations  of  land  and  water ;  the 
land  having  in  some  places  as  distinctly  stratified  an 
appearance  as  it  has  at  present,  and  the  thick 
masses  of  strata  resting  on  huge  bosses  and  peaks 
of  granite  and  other  igneous  rock: — but  all  was 
then  bare  and  desolate ;  not  a  moss  nor  a  lichen 
covered  the  naked  skeleton  of  the  globe ;  not  a  sea- 
weed floated  in  the  broad  ocean;  not  a  trace  existed 
even  of  the  least  highly  organized  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble ;  everything  was  s^ll,  and  with  the  stillness  of 
absolute  death.  The  earth  was  indeed  prepared, 
and  the  fiat  of  creation  had  gone  forth  ;  but  there 
was  as  yet  no  inhabitant,  and  no  being  endowed 
with  life' had  been  introduced  to  perform  its  part  in 
the  great  mystery  of  Creation. 

"It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  view  is  strictly  hypothetical,  and  is,  after  all, 
only  one  means  of  explaining  certain  phenomena. 
So  far  as  it  is  an  illustration  of  facts  that  have  been 
observed,  it  has  its  value,  and  may  be  received  pro- 
visionally ;  but,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  a  theory  of  the 
earth,  it  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  other 
diflferent  theories,  many  of  which  were  proposed  by 
oosmogonists  of  ancient  date,  and  some  have  been 

Eut  forth  in  our  own  time  by  persons  who  have  aa 
ttle  ground  for  theorizing." 
The  three  great  periods  sketched  by  Mr.  Ansted 
are  substantially  those  which  have  been  established 
by  the  researches  of  Sir  R.  J.  Murchison.  The 
ancient  epoch  he  divides  into  four  periods — the 
period  of  in  vertebrated  animals,  the  penod  of  fishes, 
and  the  period  marked  by  the  presence  of  vegetable^ 
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lad  the  fint  appearance  of  reptOea.  The  middle 
epoch  ia  sobdivided  into  the  period  o^  frog-like, 
bud-like,  aiid  marine  reptilea ;  the  period  oLg^ntic 
land  reptilee,  of  flying  reptiles,  and  ^of  ^e  flnt 
appearance  of  mammalia;  and  the  period  of  the 
chalk  and  green  aand.  The  modem  epoch  is  also 
divided  into  three  periods.  In  the  first  we  have 
tlie  Pachyderms  of  the  Paris  basin*  and  the  appar- 
ently sub-tropical  fruits  and  animals  of  the  London 
and  Hampshire  basins;  in  the  second,  the  large 
animals  or  the  Middle  Rhine  Valley,  and  the  mastb^ 
don  and  elephants  found  in  various  countries ;  in  the 
third,  the  gigantic  ruminating  and  other  animals 
found  in  gravel,  and  the  fossile  inmates  of  caverns. 
Specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  living  beings 
existed  in  each  epoch,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
inanimate  nature  around  them,  are  ^aII;our  space 
admits  of;  but  these  will  sufficieiitly  M)9etrate  the 
purpose  and  exeeution  of  the  work.  ■.'■  it . 

The  seas  of  the  verjr  earliest  periodviirom  which 
ftiBsils  (natural  mummies)  have  been  tliikoded^down 
to  us,  are  thus  described :  ^    :-        ' 

**  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  these  4£cient  seas 
would  have  appeared  strange  to  the  eye^f  th^ 
naturalist,  could  an  inhabitant  of  the  woria  in  its 
present  state  have  become  acquainted  with  Jthe  mys- 
teries of  the  ocean's  deep  abysses  s&  that  time. 
With  something  of  resemblance  in  the  reefs  and 
islands  of  coral  rising  gradually  to  the  water^s  edge; 
as  the  coral  polyp  toiled  and  labored  fr6m  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year,  there  would  yet  be  much 
more  of  difference  both  in  the  shallows  and  depths 
of  the  ocean.  The  former,  sometimes  with  a  sandy, 
but  more  frequently  a  muddv  bottom,  would  be 
peopled  with  countless  myriaos  of  those  unsightly 
animals,  the  trilobites,  swimming  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  their  backs  downwards,  looking 
out  constantly,  and  sinking  at  the  ritghtest  approach 
of  danger  from  beneath ;  while  the  remains  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  these  creatures,  mixed  with 
mud  and  sand,  would  rapidly  form  beds  sometinieB. 
of  great  extent.  From  amongst  su#h.  beds»  or 
attached  to  the  solid  rock,  woul£be  seen*  rising  or 
leaning  over  on  their  short  and  slider  ^aiems,  the 
simple  forms  of  the  crinoids  or  stone-floM^ers,  more 
beautifu],  perhaps,  and  more  picturesque  than  the 
aea-anemones  of  our  own  coast,  even  when  these 
latter  are  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  and  with  their 
tendrils  and  fibres  widely  expanded  and  brilliantly 
colored.  The  crinoids,  wanting  indeed  the  color, 
but  of  far  more  elegant  form,  would  some  of  them 
be  seen  spreading  out  their  arms  and  fiiigers  in 
search  of  prey,  while  others  closed  eiQirely  their 
cop^like  envelope — giving  a  variety  atfd  life  to  the 
sea  bottom,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  hard,  slony  fiamer 
work  of  the  animal,  scarcely  concealed  by  a  living 
coat  of  leatliery  integument. 

'*  Besides  those,  and  sometimes  attached  to  them, 
every  hard  fragment  of  rook,  and  every  hjurd  snrfiice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  all  modeiwie  depths, 
would  doubtless  be  overgrown  with  sone  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  family  of  Brachionoda,  (Tri* 
lobites,  &c.,)  which  we  know  to  have  Weil  abun- 
dant. A  few  of  the  Conchifera,  X  Pectins,  &e.,) 
with  their  bivalve  shells,  might  also  be  %een  flitting 
about  in  the  water,  moving  by  jerks  paoduoed  by 
the  sudden  shutting  of  their  valves,  but  an  infinite 
Dumber  and  variety  of  other  animal)^  swimmini^ 
with  much  greater  freedom  and  elegfi3i0B,  and  of 
far  greater  size,  then  crowded  the  oQesm,  rising  add 
sinking  at  pleasure,  and  with  great  faeffiity.  Some 
of  these  were  of  formidable  dimensions/^exhibiliDg 
aatzinge,  spear-like  tail  projecting  dowaiiMrds,  mtd 


terminating  above  in  a  more  or  less  powerful  and 
sack-like  body,  moving  with  infinite  rapidity  in  every 
direction  ;  while  others,  short  and  almost  globular, 
were  perhaps  less  active,  and  sought  their  food  in 
the  little  bays  and  inlets." 

'  There  is  a  sketch  in  the  history  of  the  second 
epoch,  wild  and  huddling  as  a  St.  Anthony ^s  dream 
fa^  Teniers,  yet  fierce  as  a  gronp  of  banditti  by 
Salvator  Rosa ! 

^  **  If  we  wish  to  pass  in  review  the  various  groups 
most  characteristic  of  this  singular  period,  concern- 
ing whose  natural  history  we  have  so  taany  and 
such  distinct  facts  recorded,  we  must  imagine  a 
wide  tract  of  open  sea,  into  which  a  quantity  of  fine 
sediment  of  calcareous  mud  was  in  some  way  carried 
and  deposited.  From  the  distant  land  whence  this 
mud  was  washed  came  also  occasionally  trunks  of 
trees  conveyed  by  marine  or  river  currents.  Attached 
to  them,  and  also  occasionally  fastened  to  sea-weeds 
or  other  floating  bodies,  would  appear  in  large  clua- 
ters— (like  the  bunches  of  barnacles  sometimes  sus- 
pended from  a  ship^s  bottom)— the  singular  penta- 
crinites,  their  long  stony  column  fringed  thickly 
^with  branches  of  articulated  stone,  with  a  stony  coat 
of  mail  surrounding  the  pouch  or  stomach,  and  a 
similar  but  more  delicate  defence  covering  the  ex- 
tensile proboscis.  With  innumerable  arms  widely 
extended  in  a  complicated  fringe,  this  Strang  mass 
of  living  stone  expanded  itself,  and  drew  within  its 
cold  embrace  the  floating  bodies  on  which  it  fed. 
One  might  fancy  that  some  marine  Briareus,  look- 
ing on  the  strife  and  carnage  of  this  great  reptilian 
period,  whose  horrors  might  well  have  had  the 
fabled  eflfect  attributed  to  the  snakes  of  Medusa's 
head,  had  suddenly  become  petrified,  retaining 
however  its  vital  powers,  and,  with  its  complicated 
skeleton,  continued  to  perform  its  ofiice  b^  cleansing 
the  sea  of  an  accumulation  of  decaying  animu 
matter. 

"  But  while  the  Pentacrinite  was  thus  the  floating 
scavenger  of  that  period,  the  .bottom  of  the  sea, 
although  not  covered  with  encrinites  and  chorals, 
was  well  provided  with  other  animals  performing 
the  same  part  in  nature.  The  great  beds  of  Qry- 
phea-^the  oysters  of  their  day— are  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  and  the  Terebratulae  and  Spirifers  tell  the 
same  tale.  Among  the  invertebrate  animals,  how- 
ever, the  ammonite  and  the  belemnite  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable,  and,  at  least  in 
certain  districts  of  the  sea,  were  enormously  abun- 
dant. Some  of  them  being  enclosed  in  shells,  some 
enclosing  shells,  and  some  perhaps  not  provided 
with  any  solid  frame-work,  swam  about,  or  dwelt 
at  various  depths,  and  by  their  carnivorous  and 
voracious  habits  greatly  tended  to  keep  down  the 
exuberance  of  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

'*  The  neighborhood  of  the  shore,  and  the  shallow 
banks  during  this  period  were  peopled  by  multi- 
tudes of  fishes  of  moderate  size,  living  chiefly  on 
the  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shell-fish,  or  on  the  encrini- 
tal  animals ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
^ells  of  such  creatures,  these  fishes  were  provided 
with  a  pavement  of  hard,  rough,  enamelled  teeth 
fixed  on  the  palate.  The  whole  body  also  and  the 
head  were  covered  with  plates  of  bone,  also  coated 
with  enamel,  and  serving  as  a  defence  against  the 
attack  of  the  larger  ammonites  and  belemnites. 
Further  out  at  sea  were  tribes  of  sharks  of  difllerent 
species,  all  predacious  and  carnivorous,  and  many 
of  them  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions.  No  fishes 
like  those  now  common  on  the  coasts  of  England 
then  existed  on  the  earth. 

•  ••••-- 
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"  Thece  weie  also  numerooa  other  aiumala  be- 
kuging  to  those  remarkable  groups  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  some  detail.  Imagine  then 
one  of  these  monstrous  animals,  a  PlesiosaunUt 
some  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  small 
wedge-shaped  crocodilian  head,  a  long,  arched, 
serpenlrlike  neck,  a  short,  compact  body,  prorided 
with  four  larffe  and  powerful  paddles,  almost  de- 
veloped into  bands ;  an  animal  not  covered  with 
briJhant  scales,  but  with  a  black  slimy  skin.  Imag- 
ine for  a  moment  this  creature  slowly  emerging 
£nm  the  muddy  banks,  and  half  walking,  half 
creeping  along,  making  its  way  towards  the  nearest 
water.  Arrived  at  the  water,  we  can  understand 
from  its  structure  that  it  was  likely  to  exhibit  greater 
energy.  Unlike  the  crocodile  tribe,  however,  in  all 
its  proportions,  it  must  have  been  equally  dissimilar 
in  habit.  Perhaps,  instead  of  concealing  itself  in 
mud  or  among  rushes,  it  would  swim  at  once  boldly 
and  directly  to  the  attack.  Its  enormous  neck 
•tretched  out  to  its  full  length,  and  its  tail  acting  as 
a  rudder,  the  powerful  and  frequent  strokes  of  its 
four  large  paddles  would  at  once  give  it  an  impulse, 
sending  it  through  the  water  at  a  vety  rapid  rate. 
When  within  reach  of  its  prey,  we  may  almost 
fancy  that  we  see  it  drawing  back  its  long  neck  as 
it  depressed  its  body  in  the  water,  until  the  strength 
of  the  muscular  apparatus  with  which  this  neck  was 
provided,  and  the  great  additional  impetus  given 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  animal,  would  combine 
to  produce  a  stroke  from  the  pointed  head  which 
few  living  animals  could  resist.  The  fishes,  includ- 
ing perhaps  even  the  sharks,  the  larger  cuttle-fish, 
and  innumerable  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  this  monster. 

*'  But  now  let  us  see  what  goes  on  in  the  deeper 
abysses  of  the  ocean,  where  a  free  space  is  given 
for  the  operations  of  that  fiercely  carnivorous  marine 
reptile,  the  Ichthyosaurus »    rrowling  about  at  a 

Ct  depth,  where  the  reptilian  structure  of  its 
^8  and  the  booy  apparatus  of  the  ribs  would 
allow  it  to  remain  for  a  long  time  without  coming 
to  the  air  to  breathe,  we  may  fancy  we  see  this 
strange  animal,  with  its  enormous  eyes  directed 
upwuds,  and  glaring  like  globes  of  fire  ;  its  length 
is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  its  head  being  six  or 
eight  feet  long ;  and  it  has  paddles  and  a  tail  like 
a  shark ;  its  whole  energies  are  fixed  on  what  is 
going  on  aboYO,  where  the  Plesiosaurus  or  some 
giant  shark  is  seen  devouring  its  prey.  Suddenly, 
striking  with  its  short  but  compact  paddles,  and 
obtaining  a  powerful  impetus  by  flapping  its  large 
tail,  the.  monster  darts  through  the  water  at  a  rate 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  towards  tlie  sur- 
face. The  vast  jaws,  lined  with  formidable  rows 
of  teeth,  soon  open  wide  to  their  full  extent ;  the 
object  of  attack  is  approached — \b  overtaken.  With 
a  motion  quicker  than  thought  the  jaws  are  snapped 
together,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  monster, 
bwoming  gorged,  floats  languidly  near  the  surface, 
with  a  portion  of  the  top  of  its  head  and  its  nostrils 
visible,  like  an  island  covered  with  black  mud, 
above  the  water." 

In  the  third  epoch,  we  set  feet  not  exactly  on  dry 
land,  but  upon  tree^bearing  mud,  and  Mr.  Ansted 
is  as  much  at  home  among  its  inhabitants  as  he  was 
when  dabbling  in  the  waters  of  earlier  eras.  Pttrtt' 
dactyl  is  the  name  given  by  the  learned  to  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  following  group : 

**  The  lofly  forest-trees,  pmaps  not  much  unlike 
•oaie  existing  but  southern  pines;  are  woven  to- 
gether vrith  thick  underwood ;  and  the  open  coun- 
try, wheie  it  is  not  wooded,  is  brown  with  numer- 


ous ferns,  still  the  preponderating  vegetation,  and 
distributed  in  extensive  groups.  Here  and  there 
a  tree  is  seen,  overturned  and  lying  at  its  length 
upon  the  ground,  preserving  its  shape,  although 
thoroughly  rotten,  and  serving  as  the  retreat  of  the 
scorpion,  the  centipede,  and  many  beetles.  A  few 
quadrupeds,  not  larger  than  rais,  but  of  marsupial 
structure,  are  distinguished  at  intervals,  timid  even 
in  the  absence  of  danger,  and  scarcely  appearing 
from  their  shelter  without  great  precaution.  These 
feed  upon  the  grubs  and  other  insects  living  upon 
or  burrowing  into  the  ground. 

'*  A  strangely  formed  animal,  however,  is  per- 
ceived running  along  upon  the  ground :  its  general 
appearance  in  motion  is  that  of  a  bird,  but  its  body 
and  long  neck,  its  head  and  wings,  are  not  covered 
with  feathers,  but  are  either  quite  bare,  or  perhaps 
resplendent  with  glittering  scales;  its  proportions 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  known  animal ;  its 
head  is  enormously  long,  and  like  that  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  its  neck  long  and  outstretched,  or  thrown  back 
on  the  body ;  its  fore  extremities  have  four  free  toes, 
but  the  fifih  toe  folded  down  on  the  body ;  its  hind 
le^  are  short,  and  its  feet  perhaps  webbed.  This 
animal,  running  along  upon  the  ground,  pursues 
and  devours  the  little  quadruped  we  have  been 
watching,  and  then,  perhaps,  darts  oflT  towards  the 
sea  to  feed  upon  the  fishes,  which  its  peculiar 
powers  would  enable  it  to  take,  either  pouncing 
upon  and  so  transfixing  the  victim,  or  even  occa- 
sionally wading  or  diving  in  search  of  prey. 

**  But  we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  strangest  phe- 
nomenon. This  mailed  reptile,  four  of  its  fingers 
still  free,  but  the  fifth  opened  out,  and  by  a  connect- 
ing membrane  forming  a  wing  of  very  large  size, 
rises  into  the  air,  and  flits  about  or  hovers  over-head, 
realizing  and  even  surpassing,  in  the  conditions  of 
its  existence,  the  wildest  mythological  sccoonts  of 
flying  dragons  which  we  read  of,  or  thoee  represen- 
tations which  we  see  pictured  by  the  pencil  of  the 
Chinese.  There  is  scarcely  any  freak  of  the  imag- 
ination, however  wild  or  vague,  that  does  not  seem 
surpassed  by  some  reptilmn  reality  during  this 
remarkable  period.*' 

But  the  full  glow  of  the  professor*s  enthusiasm 
is  reserved  for  the  agonistic  exercises  of  the  Mega- 
therium. Upon  the  Milo-Iike  feats  of  pre-Adamitic 
wrestlers,  be  enters,  side  bv  side  with  Professor 
Owen,  with  all  the  gutto  of  an  amateur  of  **  the 
fancy :" 

*'But  presently  the  Megatherium  himself  ap- 
pears, toiling  slowly  on  from  some  great  tree 
recently  laid  low  and  quite  stripped  of  its  green 
covering.  The  earth  groans  under  the  enorrooos 
mass ;  each  step  bears  down  and  crushes  the  thickly 
grown  reeds  and  other  plants ;  but  the  monster 
continues  to  advance  towards  a  noble  tree,  the  mon- 
arch of  this  primeval  forest.  *  For  a  while  lie 
pauses  before  it,  as  if  doubting  whether,  having 
resisted  the  storms  of  so  many  seasons,  it  will  yield 
even  to  his  vast  strength.  But  soon  his  resolution 
is  taken.  Having  set  himself  to  the  task,  he  first 
loosens  the  soil  around  the  tree  to  a  great  depth  by 
the  powerful  claws  on  his  fore  feet,  and  in  this 
preliminary  work  he  occupies  himself  for  a  while : 
and  now  observe  him  carefully.  Marching  close 
to  the  tree,  watch  him  as  he  plants  his  monstrous 
hind  feet  carefully  and  earnestly,  the  long  project- 
ing claw  taking  firm  and  deep  hold  of  the  ground. 
His  tail  is  so  placed  as  to  rest  on  the  ground  and 
support  the  body.  The  hind  legs  are  set«  and  the 
animal,  nfting  himself  up  like  a  huge  kangaroo,^ 
grasps  the  tree  with  its  fore  legs  at  as  great  a  It^ht 
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as  poMtUe,  and  finnly  grapples  it  with  the  moBcles 
of  the  trunk,  while  the  pelvis  and  hind  Itmbe,  ani- 
mated hjf  the  nervous  influence  of  the  unusually 
large  spinal  chord,  eomhine  all  their  forces  in  the 
efibrt  about  to  be  made.  And  now  conceive  the 
massive  frame  of  the  Megatherium  convulsed  with 
the  mighty  wrestling,  every  vibratinsr  fibre  reacting 
upon  its  bony  attachment  with  the  force  of  a  hun- 
dred giants:  extraordinary  must  be  the  strength 
and  proportions  of  the  tree,  if,  when  rocked  to  and 
fro,  to  right  and  left,  in  such  an  embrace,  it  can 
long  withstand  the  efforts  of  its  assailant. '  *  (Owen , 
on  the  Mylodon.)  The  tree  at  length  gives  way ; 
the  animal,  although  shaken  and  weary  with  the 
mighty  effort,  at  once  begins  to  strip  off  every  green 
twig. 

"  The  effort,  however,  even  when  successful, 
was  not  always  without  danger.  The  tree  in  fall- 
ing would  sometimes  by  its  weight  crush  its  power- 
ful assailant,  and  the  bulky  animal,  unable  to  guide 
it  in  its  fall,  might  often  be  injured  by  the  trunk  or 
the  larger  branches.  To  guard  against  some  of  this 
risk,  the  skull,  the  most  exposed  part,  is  found  to 
exhibit  more  than  usual  defence  against  injury. 
It  is  more  cellular  than  is  usual  with  other  animals, 
and  the  inner  and  stronger  plate  is  covered  with  an 
outer  table  and  intermediate  walls,  to  resist  a  sudden 
and  violent  shock.'* 

The  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Ansted*s  work  ought  to 
be  often  in  the  hands,  and  always  present  in  the 
minds,  of  (geological  or  cosmological  inquirers.  We 
find  it  diflicult  to  say  whether  it  has  impressed  us 
with  more  of  respect  for  the  comprehensive  range 
of  thought,  or  for  the  control  exercised  by  a  strong 
judgment  over  a  daring  and  vivacious  imagination. 
We  wish  we  could  have  quoted  it.  But  we  have 
given  enough  to  stimulate  curiosity  to  the  perusal 
of  his  book.  The  book  itself  aims,  by  stimulating 
curiosity,  to  tempt  to  geological  research. 

It  is  printed  and  put  forth  with  great  elegance. 
Mr.  Van  Voorst  shows  uniform  go<Mi  taste  in  such 
matters. 


Thaits  op  Yankee  Character. — ^An  eminent 
professional  gentleman,  from  the  city  of  brotherly 
love,  on  a  late  visit  made  to  Boston,  to  recruit,  after 
a  severe  illness,  having  recovered  his  wonted  energy 
under  the  influence  of  the  cx)ol  air  from  the  water, 
together  with  divers  boating  and  piscatory  excursions 
in  the  harbor  and  the  bay,  as  well  as  a  daily  dip  and 
one  extra  plunge  into  the  briny  sea,  and  havinir  sat- 
isfled  his  curiosity  by  visiting  many  of  the  objects 
of  interest  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  special 
objects  of  professional  attention,  thought  that  he 
could  not  return  to  his  arduous  duties  in  the  rectan- 
gular city  without  placing  His  patriotic  foot  upon 
the  pilgrim  rock  or  Plymouth.  In  indulging  this 
wish,  he  met  with  the  following  incidents,  illustrat- 
ing two  somewhat  opposite  traits  of  Yankee  char- 
acter. In  the  railroad  car  he  encountered  an  intel- 
ligent enthusiast,  dressed  in  rather  coarse  apparel, 
carrying  with  him  a  carpet-bag  of  no  moderate 
dimensions.  On  the  arrival  at  Plymouth,  finding 
no  conveyance  by  carriage,  the  Pennsylvanian 
joined  company  with  the  **down*easter,"  who  was 
on  the  same  errand,  in  trudging  to  the  rock.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  object  of  curiosity,  and  having 
iodolged  in  the  train  of  thought  which  the  place 
naturally  awakens  in  the  mind  while  loitering  near 
the  spot,  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  prayer, 


and,  turning  suddenly,  he  found  his  companion  on 
his.  knees  on  the  rock  engaged  in  fervent  supplica- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  this  touching  effusion 
of  the  heart,  he  again  addressed  his  companion, 
and  learnt  that  he  was  "  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  uttered 
that  prayer  upon  that  rock."  As  the  man  was 
about  to  wipe  a  tear  which  was  falling  down  his 
cheek,  he  checked  himself,  and,  stooping  forward, 
he  let  it  fall  upon  the  stone,  with  the  expression, 
''  No,  I  won't  do  it !  It  belongs  there — there  let 
it  fall."  **  Give  me  your  hand,  friend,"  exclaimed 
the  doctor ;  **  I  like  your  sentiment." 

On  returning  to  Boston,  the  cars  were  detained 
at  Braintree,  as  is  usual,  for  another  train.  Find- 
ing at  this  stop  that  many  of  the  passengers  made 
a  plunge  at  a  certain  yellow  cake  and  dark-looking 
drink,  the  doctor  was  induced  by  curiosity,  and  a 
little  prompted  by  hunger,  to  enter  the  shantee  res- 
taurant and  taste  the  diet  bread,  which  he  found 
not  unpalatable,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  to 
drink  a  tumbler  of  something,  which,  under  the 
name  of  root  beer,  he  thought,  from  the  taste,  to  be 
a  compound  ^decoction  of  senna  and  gentian.  On 
entering  the  cars  he  missed  his  ticket,  which  he 
had  placed  in  front  of  his  hat  to  meet  the  constant 
call  of  the  conductor  at  the  frequent  stopping-places. 
He  once  more  returned  to  the  refectoiy  in  search 
of  it,  as  he  remembered  removing  his  castor  there 
to  wipe  his  brov/,  and  commenced  looking  for  the 
lost  card.  Not  finding  it,  he  addressed  a  group  of 
boys,  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  saying — 
*'  Boys !  I  have  lost  my  ticket ;  will  you  help  me 
find  it?"  The  lads  looked  at  one  another  a  little 
queerly,  and  engaged  in  the  search ;  but  as  they 
did  not  appear  very  anxious  to  find  it,  the  doctor, 
in  order  to  quicken  their  zeal,  said — •*  Boys !  that 
ticket  cost  me  a  dollar ;  if  any  one  of  you  will  find 
it,  I  will  give  him  a  quarter."  Even  this  did  not 
make  them  very  earnest  in  the  search,  and  the 
stranger  was  about  giving  up  the  point,  when  one 
of  the  younger  of  the  urchins  stepped  up  to  him, 
saying — **  Sir,  will  you  give  me  ninepence  if  I  will 
tell  you  where  it  isl"  "Certainly  I  will,"  said 
he ;  **  why,  I  offered  you  twice  as  much  to  find  it." 
**  Well,  then,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  it  is  in  the 
back  of  your  hat."  The  ffentleman  was  glad  to 
give  the  young  rogue  the  mil  quarter  and  escape 
the  deafening  shout  of  the  waggish  group;  and 
returned  to  the  city,  having  added  this  information 
to  his  fund  of  knowledge :  that  the  pious  blood  of 
the  pilgrims  still  circulates  in  the  veins  of  some  of 
their  descendants ;  and  that  the  somewhat  equivo- 
cal shrewdness  which  he  had  before  seen  in  the 
Yankee  pedler  was  a  commodity  at  the  north  as 
common  as  the  boys  in  the  streets. — Boston  Post, 


American  Newspapers  in  Mexico. — ^There  are 
now  eight  American  newsTSpers  regularly  published 
in  Mexico,  viz.,  the  Flag  at  Matamoras,  Sentinel  at 
Tampico,  Eagle  at  Vera  Cruz,  Chronicle  at  do., 

Star  at  Jalapa,  at  Monterey,  (New  Leon,) 

Califomian  at  Monterey,  (California,)  and  a  Mormon 
paper  at  Y'erba  Buena,  do.  Of  the  whole  number, 
two  are  in  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  one  in 
that  of  New  Iieon,  three  in  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
two  in  Califoniia.  Another  will  soon  be  wanted  in 
Pnebla,  another  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  two  in  the 
city  of  Mexico. — Journal  of  Commerce, 
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FnaiilMBriuaiaa. 
A  Journey  to  Damascus^  through  Egypt,  Nubia^ 
Arabia  PetraOy  Pakstiney  ana  Syria.    By  Yift- 
count  Castlereagh.    2  toIb.    Uolbom. 

Lord  Castlereagh^s  narratiTe  is  distingnished 
b^  its  good  sense  and  unpretending  character. 
There  are  no  ambitions  passages  in  it.  He  relates 
,  plainly  what  he  witnessed  and  what  he  enconntered. 
He  gives  vent  to  no  bursts  of  enthusiasm ;  but  hb 
reflections  are  always  those  of  an  elevated  and  cul- 
tivated mind.  The  places  he  visited  have  been  so 
often  described  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps, 
to  say  anything  new  of  them,  nor  does  the  author 
make  the  attempt.  He  is  content  to  be  natural, 
judicious,  and  intelligible.  His  st^le  is  remarkably 
facile  and  easy,  and  he  gives  just  ideas  of  extraor- 
dinary scenes  and  incidents,  without  departing  from 
that  elegant  simplicity  of  language  which  is  one 
great  merit  of  his  book.  It  has  numerous  plates 
from  the  drawings  of  a  fellow-traveller,  which  at- 
tract notk^  from  their  combination  of  boldness  and 
precision. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  trav- 
eller. In  Upper  Egypt  the  stupendous  remains 
of  an  ancient  world  surpassed  his  expectations,  and 
filled  him  with  awe  and  astonishment.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  some  of  these  colossal  works 
have  been  defaced  by  the  hostility  of  roan,  and  how 
others  have  been  obscured  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  natural  causes,  which  has  buried  them  deep  in 
the  shifting  sands.  But  the  ruin  in  particular 
cases  appears  to  have  been  effected  bv  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven.  Lord  Castlereagh  con- 
ceives that  to  the  outstretching  of  an  Almighty 
hand  we  must  attribute 

THE   RUINS   or   KARMAC. 

"  In  the  evening,  by  the  rays  of  a  beautiful  moon^, 
after  looking  again  upon  the  dark  portal  of  Luxor 
and  its  gloomy  sentries,  we  started  for  Karnac. 
There  was  formerly  a  broad  road  leading  from  the 
portal  of  Luxor  to  the  great  gate  at  Karnac.  We 
passed  through  fields  of  long,  bent  grass,  and  in 
half  an  hour  reached  a  village,  with  its  mud  walls 
and  straggling  palms.  The  dogs  turned  out,  snarl- 
ing and  howling  as  usual.  At  first  we  could  see 
nothing,  neither  temples  nor  ruins.  Everything 
seemed  low  and  indistinct.  Turning  round  a  bank, 
we  arrived  at  the  famous  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and 
here  the  first  propylon  of  the  great  temple  was  be- 
fore us,  with  the  moon  streaming  upon  it,  and  its 
long,  deep  shadow  sleeping  upon  the  plain.  As  we 
came  nearer,  it  seemed  by  degrees  to  grow  upon 
us ;  but  not  till  we  stood  under  it  were  its  colossal 
dimensions  evident.  The  guides  and  horses  seemed 
like  dwarfe.  So  matchless  are  the  proportions,  and 
so  simple  and  so  grand  the  form,  that  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  size  until  it  overwhelms  one. 
Passing  through  it,  we  entered  a  small  temple, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  view  which 
presents  itself  is  extraordinary.  Mass  upon  mass 
of  stones,  fragments  of  pillars,  blocks  of  granite, 
heaped  in  endless  confusion,  meet  the  eye  every- 
where, looking  08  though  shaken  down  by  some 
superhuman  power.  Wonderful  must  have  been 
their  elevation,  but  more  wonderful  still  their- 
fall! 

**  I  can  give  no  accurate  measurement  of  th* 
size  of  some  of  these  fragments,  but  a  horse  and 
rider  would  disappear  behind  many  of  the  single 
pieces.  Beside  the  portal  are  two  sitting  statues 
of  granite,  facing  each  other.    The  great  hall  of 


tbe  tmUe  then  appeared  m  all  its  sublimity.  We 
felt  that  Ml  behold  these  magnificent  remains  more 
than  re^id  us  for  what  we  had  endured.  The 
sight  surpasted  both  all  I  had  heard  and  all  I  had 
anticipaCedr '  Who  can  describe  such  a  majestic 
desolation  ?  How  came  such  enormous  masses  to 
be  shaken  to  their  foundation  1  No  human  power, 
one  would  suppose,  could  have  worked  such  ruin. 
Dread,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  scene  and  the 
hour  of  the  downfall  of  Karnac ;  for  column  upon 
column^  tower  on  tower,  walls,  roofs,  and  even 
foundations,  broken  up  and  cast  down,  lie  on  every 
side. 

■'-*'Thd  'abomination  of  desolation'  sits  upon 
Karnac.  The  wind  has  carried  the  drift  of  the 
desert  round  about  it,  but  still  the  vast  fabric 
remains.  Mountains  of  sand  could  not  conceal 
these  vestiges  of  an  earlier  and  mighty  age. 
Wondrous  must  have  been  the  power  and  genius 
of  the  people  who  raised  them  ;  and  yet  how  sig- 
nal is  their  doom  !  The  Persians  and  Greeks  may 
have  defaced,  the  Mahometan  may  have  mutilated 
the  records  of  the  past,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
mightier  hand  and  a  stronger  arm  which  accom- 
plished this  destruction.  It  was  not  with  the  tramp 
of  war-steeds,  the  noise  of  chariots,  or  the  march 
of  legions  that  the  earth  shook  and  the  temples 
reeled ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  descended  upon  the  land,  and  left  an  awful 
lesson  to  future  ages,  to  be  read  and  pondered  on 
among  the  silent  halls  of  this  greatest  of  earthly 
temples.'*^ 

Tlie  decay  of  great  nations  may  arise  from  va- 
rious causes,  as  from  misgovemment,  from  internal 
strife,  from*  conquest,  or  from  a  failure  of  national 
virtue.  But  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  account  for 
the  changed  aspect  of  the  face  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Vast  districtSj  which  are  now  seas  of'^shifting  sand, 
must  at  one  time  have  been  the  most  fruitful  plains 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  what 
we  know  to  have  been  the  former  stale  of  Egypt, 
its  unrivalled  fertility,  numerous  cities,  and  immense 
population,  to  its  present  state,  without  supposing 
that  some  gfeat  physical  change  has  taken  place. 
The  very  ruins  qf  mighty  and  populous  cities  of  tho 
ancient  worH  are  now  wholly  buried  beneath  ac- 
'cumulated  sands,  so  that  not  a  trace  remains  of 
them.  IIow  shall  we  account  for  this  surprising 
change  ?  Shall  we  attribute  the  decay  of  the  East 
to  the  failing  industry  of  man,  or  to  the  devastating 
encroachments  of  nature  ?  Was  it  the  advance  of 
the  sands  which  drove  the  husbandman  from  his 
fields,  as  the  sea  on  some  coasts  now  gains  on  tlie 
land,  and  extends  its  dominion  at  tho  expense  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  or  was  it  the  sloth  and 
negligence  of  man,  which,  leaving  the  earth  with- 
out care  and  without  tillage,  suffered  it  to  run  into 
the  waste  1  Did  cultivation  wantonly  abandon  tho 
fertile  fields,  or  was  it  forcibly  expelled  from  them 
by  ravages  of  nature  it  could  not  withstand !  Here, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  an  interesting  field  of  investiga- 
tion is  open.  We  see  vast  and  astonishing cfiects ; 
may  it  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  their 
causes  ? 

On  entering  the  immense  tract  of  sandy  desert 
which  stretches  towards  Suez,  the  author  was 
struck  with  the  utter  desolation  of  the  scene,  and, 
recalling  what  was  known  of  its  former  wealth  and 
glories,  was  led  to  reflect  on 

THE   CHANG  ED   ASPECT   OF  SYRIA. 

"  In  the  morning  we  entered  upon  the  vast  plain    » 
which  stretches  away  towards  Suez  on  the  left,  - 
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and  18  bounded  on  the  right  hy  the  cragB  and  preci- 1 
pioes   that  overhang  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.    AAer  | 
three  hours'  riding  we  arrived  at  the  Hadji-road  to 
Mecca  from  Suez,  which  leads  down  to  the  sea. 

'*  Moving  on  a  little,  we  came  upon  a  magnificent 
prOftpect.  Below  us  lay  a  defile  alOnost  perpen- 
dicular, down  which,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  our 
course  lay.  Far  beneath  us,  the  bright  blue  waters 
of  the  sea  were  shining  in  the  sun ;  opposite  were 
the  torn  and  shattered  peaks  which  overhang 
Akaba ;  and  on  our  left,  far  as  the  eve  could  reach, 
stretched  away  the  great  Wady  Araba,  a  wide 
sandy  valley  between  these  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, covered  here  and  there  with  shrubs  and  low 
brushwood,  and  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent  till  the 
eye  could  follow  it  no  more.  Down  this  bed,  now 
covered  with  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  Jordan 
formerly  is  supposed  to  have  poured  forth  its  ^lad 
waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  At  that  time 
the  riches  of  the  East  were  conveyed  along  these 
plains  to  the  Red  sea.  Large  cities,  now  buried 
under  the  desert  drifts,  populous  and  flourishing, 
carried  on  their  commerce  and  scattered  their  navies 
over  the  ocean.  This  great  valley  was  the  channel 
through  which  passed  caravans  of  merchandise,  the 
wealth  of  vast  kingdoms.  The  mighty  river,  not  as 
yet  checked  in  its  course,  nor  directly  ministering 
to  the  Divine  will,  fertilized  and  enriched  the  shores. 
Now  the  sacred  stream  is  confined  to  the  Mand 
fluvring  with  milk  and  honey  ;'  the  region  is  desert- 
ed and  desolate ;  the  very  rocks  look  stricken  with 
ruin.  The  cities  are  gone.  Their  sites  even  are 
unknown.  Their  names  exist  no  more ;  and  you 
search  in  vain  for  Elath  and  Ezion-Gebir  among 
the  sand-hills  of  the  valley  or  the  palm-groves  of 
Akaba.'' 

The  author  found  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  at- 
tended with  more  inconvenience  than  danger.  The 
Bedouin  tribes  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
profits  arising  from  the  conveyance  of  travellers, 
and,  sometimes,  coming  to  blows,  are  careless  of 
bloodshed.  In  one  of  these  squabbles,  connected 
with  the  transit  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  party, 
the  son  of  a  sheikh  was  killed.  His  friends,  pre- 
tending to  be  reconciled,  ate  bread  with  the  sheikh 
of  the  opposite  party,  then  enticed  him  to  their 
tent,  and  cruelly  murdered  him.  The  feud  made 
travelling  unsafe ;  the  escort  of  his  lordship's  party 
went  armed,  and  in  their  passage  of  a  defile  he  had 
an  excellent  view  of 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   ARAB  WARFARE. 

"  Before  starting,  the  tribe  formed  a  circle  and 
said  a  prayer  for  success.     Suddenly  a  man  ap- 

eared  on  the  heights  and  beckoned  ^  as  if  to  speatc. 
usseio  despatched  one  of  his  people  up  the  moon- 
tain,  and  these  two  met  on  the  sky  line.  Whilst 
I  was  watching  them  Hussein  came  up  to  me, 
saying,  *  Now  let  us  strike  the  tents  and  move  for- 
wards.' This  was  before  the  conference  on  the 
hill  had  ended.  The  old  chief  was  quite  right  in 
his  decision,  taking  advantage  of  the  hesitation  of 
the  enemy.  The  tribe  all  lent  a  hand,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  tent  was  struck,  the  camels  ranged, 
and  our  march  begun.  At  this  moment  the  sight 
was  beautiful ;  the  Arabs  had  their  matches  lights 
ed ;  some  carried  small  iron  boxes  with  charcoal 
fire,  in  case  of  necessity ;  others  brandished  their 
swords  or  spears.  The  left-hand  division  of -the 
pass  commanded  all  the  points  of  the  other  side, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  moment  the 
first  camel  moved  slowly  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
defiUy  those  of  the  tribe  who  were  armed  sprang 


op  the  hiU-side  like  gzeyhounds.  In  ten  mimiteft 
they  were  scattered  over  the  mountain  face,  fiooa 
the  highest  crags  to  the  bottom,  covering  our  line 
of  march,  and,  as  they  bounded  along,  looking 
warily  down  every  gully  of  the  rocks  that  might 
have  concealed  an  enemy. 

"  Just  as  we  entered  the  glen,  the  roan  who  had 
been  sent  up  the  hill  returned.  He  said  he  could 
not  tell  how  many  of  the  enemy  there  were,  as  he 
had  not  crossed  the  hill,  but  added,  that  the  Arab 
he  had  met  declared  that  we  should  not  pass. 
Upon  this  our  man  laughed  in  his  face,  and  left 
him  declaring  that  oass  we  would  and  should,  in 
spite  of  the  whole  Mezein^  tribe. 

**  We  moved  on  slowlvi  the  camels  ascending  the 
pass  in  single  file.  We  placed  ourselves  in  the 
van,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  servants, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  blunt  carving-knife,  and 
another  a  huge  pair  of  horse-pistols,  with  an  empty 
powder-horn  slung  round  his  shoulders.  We  had 
all  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  attacked,  and  to  let  the 
rival  tribes  settle  their  own  dififerences. 

**  We  could  hear  the  shouts  long  and  loud  of  our 
own  people  as  they  bounded  like  deer  along  the 
crags,  and  fancied  at  times  that  their  challenges 
were  answered.  But  no  enemy  came ;  not  a  shot 
was  fired ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  answer  ta 
their  defiance ;  and  after  half  an  hour  we  wound 
down  the  descent,  the  van  changing  to  the  rear,  and 
no  sign  of  life  could  we  distinguisn  but  the  figures 
of  our  own  party  on  the  topmost  peaks. 

**  When  all  was  overt,  or,  at  least,  when  the  de- 
file had  passed,  one  could  not  but  reflect  that,  with 
the  hot  blood  and  excitable  nature  of  these  wild 
people,  a  single  shot  fired  might  have  cost  many 
lives,  and  it  would  have  been  most  painful  to  have 
been  concerned  in  any  such  afiiray;  so  that  we 
were  doubly  pleased — first,  to  have  seen  a  good 
field-day,  with  all  the  effect  of  scenery  and  the  ad- 
juncts of  caution,  preparation,  and  the  detail  of 
mountain  warfare ;  ana  secondly,  to  have  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  shape  of  encounter  or  loss  of  Ufe. 
Hussein  gave  a  silent  laugh  when  we  passed  the 
last  rocks,  and  said  little  more  all  day ;  and  every- 
thing relapsed  into  its  usual  routine,  except  that 
we  had  parties  of  scouts  upon  the  crags  before  and 
behind  us,  keeping  a  look-out  all  day  in  case  of 
surprise." 

On  another  occasion  they  were  less  fortunate. 
In  the  collision  of  rival  tribes  no  blood  was  shed, 
or  injury  offered  to  the  travellers,  but  they  were 
most  unceremoniously  treated  as  baggage  in  the 

DISPUTE    OF   THE    BEDOUINS   FOR   THE   CONVEYANCE 
OF  TRAVELLERS. 

*'  At  last  there  was  an  impetuous  rush  from  the 
noisiest  of  the  circles  towards  the  spot  where  we 
stood,  and  a  party  of  the  new  comers  attempted  to 
take  the  camels  on  which  we  rode.  We  resisted 
for  a  while,  amid  a  torrent  of  expletives  on  all 
sides ;  the  din  was  terrific,  every  one  speaking  at 
once,  and  excited  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that  seemed 
ungovernable.  All  the  Oulad  Said's  camels  were 
unloaded,  our  baggage  was  taken  up  and  scattered 
piecemeal  over  the  camp,  one  fellow  carrying  a  box, 
another  a  bed,  a  third  a  hamper,  to  their  respective 
camels.  The  Oulad  Said  had  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  and  we  were  to  submit. 

*' Meantime  another  attack  was  made  on  the 
dromedaries  we  rode,  the  new  comers  insisting  on 
having  the  whole  cargo,  ourselves  being  as  good 
loads,  in  their  opinion,  as  anything  else.   Poor  Mr.  ^ 
Fiske,  in  a  struggle,  was  thrown  from  his  drome*^ 
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6wrj,  and  had  a  ^ery  oarrow  Mcape,  while  the  Be- 
doaios  were  trying  to  make  the  beast  kneel  down, 
in  order  to  ehango  his  burden ;  so  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse.  At  last,  when  the  scramble  was 
finished,  and  our  baggage  heaped  en  freah  camels, 
there  being  scarcely  a  rope  or  a  thong  to  hold  the 
packages  among  the  spoilers,  Hussein  came  and 
begged  us  to  go  on. 

*'  We  moved  forward,  accordingly,  at  a  slow 
pace,  aorroonded  by  the  mixed  multitude — some 
who  had  oome  with  as,  and  others  who  had  joined 
us  at  the  commencement  of  the  affray.  We  were 
still  mounted  on  our  own  camels  ahd  so  were  Hus- 
sein and  Toualeb,  bnt  those  of  the  servants  had 
been  changed  in  the  first  attack.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  some  shots  were  fired  by  the  Be- 
douins on  the  hill  before  us,  not,  I  believe,  with 
intent  to  kill,  but  to  produce  an  effect  which  cer- 
tainly was  immediate,  for  the  Oulad  Said  camels, 
oor  late  conveyance,  who  had  been  following  the 
new  oomen  at  a  small  distance,  moved  off*  to  the 
left  of  the.  road.  Hussein  joined  them ;  there  was 
another  movement,  and  then  an  Arab  seized  the 
bridle  of  my  dromedary,  and  brought  him  upon  his 
knees ;  oor  friends,  also,  were  at  once  dismounted. 
I  mast  do  the  aggressors  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
used  no  violence,  and  it  appeared  as  though  they 
were  excited  to  act  as  they  had  done  from  eager- 
DesB  to  have  their  camels  loaded. 

'*  In  this  last  rush,  while  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  Arabs,  calling  to  Hussein  to  come  and  recover 
my  dromedary,  one  of  the  Bedouins  put  a  belt  and 
powder-horn  round  my  neck.  When  Hussein  re- 
turned with  my  dromedary,  after  a  long  discussion, 
in  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  both  he  and 
Toualeb  had  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  I  followed 
slowly  the  wild  group  that  preceded  us.  So  we 
lode  on  after  this  savage-looking  escort,  with  high 
words  and  loud  disputing.  Afterwards  came  our 
baggage,  hastily  and  roughly  huddled  together  on 
the  new  eamels,  followed  by  a  host  of  Bedouins, 
some  without  arms,  others  with  long  sticks  only, 
the  rest  with  knives  and  guns ;  every  now  and  then, 
as  they  passed,  scowlin?  at  ns  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  prepossessing.  However,  we  did  not  much 
care,  except  for  our  provisions  and  trunks,  which 
had  a  very  good  chance  of  being  carried  across  the 
desert,  safe  from  either  pasha  or  sultan." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  has  reclaimed  some  ground  from  the  river, 
and  with  great  labor  formed 

AN   ENGLISH    GARDEN   IN   THE  SOIL  OF  EGYPT. 

"Near  this  place,  passing  the  Frank  burial- 
ground  and  a  Greek  convent,  we  saw  the  exterior 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha*8  palace,  which  is  extremely  unat- 
tractive, and,  having  entered  some  extensive  work- 
shops io  the  vicinity,  where  he  constructs  his  carts 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  we  crossed  the  water 
to  the  island  of  Rhoda.  Here  Ibrahim  Pasha  has 
reclaimed  about  fifty  acres  from  the  Nile,  which 
are  laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  the  English  style,  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman.  The  air  is  literally  loaded  with 
the  pernime  of  orange-trees ;  the  weeping  willow 
grows  near  the  bamboo,  and  the  Indian  palm  asso- 
ciates with  English  oak ;  on  one  side  is  the  oleander 
and  the  pepper-plant,  and  near  them  a  fine  ash-tree, 
with  a  seat  round  its  stem,  covers  the  ground  with 
foiiag^,  and  gives  a  delightful  shade.  But  the  ver- 
dure is  not  that  of  our  own  bright  land  ;  the  walks 
are  sandy,  and  the  soil  is  like  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Thull,  the  chief  manager  of  the  establishment, 
ttalea  thai  an  inealoulable  ana  of  money  has  been 


spent  here  daring  twelve  yean.  The  improve 
ments  have  been  under  his  direction,  and  he  has 
planted  every  tree.  The  land,  when  he  came,  was 
laid  out  in  patches  of  a  few  acres,  producing  scanty 
crops.  The  whole  district  is  now  watered  by  Per- 
sian wheels,  and  rills  flow  through  every  part.  But 
the  Nile  pays  them  visits  occasionally,  and,  when 
the  river  is  in  high  flood,  nothing  escapes.  Last 
year  25,000  trees  were  destroyed.  They  will  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  banking  out  the  waters,  but 
allow  the  evil  to  go  on  unchecked  ;  and,  when  the 
Nile  carries  all  away  with  it,  they  replace  and  re- 
store as  well  as  they  can.*' 

The  appearance  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  been  often 
described.  Easy  of  access  to  strangers,  he  appears 
pleased  in  their  society,  and  converses  with  them 
on  terms  of  equality.  Our  author  was  introduced 
to 

MEHEMET  AU  AT  DINNEP. 

"  The  pasha  was  at  dinner,  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  so  that  we  could  not  see  him,  concealed  as  he 
was  by  the  attendants,  until  we  reached  the  table. 
It  must  here  be  stated  that  all  our  conversation  was 
carried  on  through  an  interpreter,  as  the  pasha 
speaks  only  Turkish.  On  seeing  us,  he  said  'Wel- 
come, I  am  glad  to  see  yon — sit  down  and  eat.^ 
We  were  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  his  high- 
ness, and,  as  the  silence  of  the  meal  lasted  some 
time,  I  hsid  leisure  to  observe  him.  Mehemet  AH 
gave  me,  from  first  to  last,  the  idea  of  a  sprightly, 
well-bred  old  man.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk,  as  some 
have  done,  about  his  cold  and  stem  eye,  and  bis 
hollow,  heartless  laugh.  His  eye  is  fine  and  ex- 
pressive: if  he  chose,  he  could  appear  to  look 
through  you — but  his  expression  is  soft,  at  lenst 
the  one  which  apparently  is  habitual  to  him.  lie 
has  dark  eyebrows,  not  particularly  shaggy,  and 
his  beard  is  celebrated  for  ita  silver  whiteness,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  His  hands  are  weath- 
errbeaten,  but  were  formed  for  strength,  and  had 
no  marked  wrinkles,  such  as  one  woukf  expect  from 
his  age,  which  is  seventy-five.  I  could  not  cor- 
rectly see  his  figure,  which  was  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  Eastern  dress. 

"  On  his  head  was  a  turboush,  by  no  means  new 
or  smart,  but  bis  cap,  worn  under  it,  was  of  a  clear 
and  dazzling  white,  and  his  caftan  (for  he  wears 
the  long  robe)  was  dove-color,  lined  with  white 
fur ;  his  under  jacket  crimson,  striped  with  yellow. 
His  tn)users  were  very  large,  of  the  same  color  as 
the  caftan,  having  very  little  embroidery  ;  he  wore 
no  decoration  ;  and  his  sash  was  a  plain  cachemire 
shawl,  trimmed  with  a  gold  border.  On  a  cushion 
on  a  divan  which  surrounded  the  room  lay  his 
swprd,  which  was  as  plain  as  a  soIdier*s ;  a  white 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  gloves  completed  his 
equipment.  So  much  for  his  dress.  Behind  his 
chair,  which  I  was  told  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore— a  common  *  Dover,'  wiih 
leather  straps  for  arms,  and  two  cushions— stcNid 
the  attendants,  wearing  silver  decorations.  One 
held  a  wisp  of  palm  leaves,  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
and  the  other  a  snufi'-box,  which  the  viceroy  em- 
ployed a  great  deal  during  dinner,  with  particular 
grace,  and  with  so  much  cleanliness  as  to  allow  no 
particle  to  fiill  upon  his  dress,  beard,  or  moustache. 
The  room  was  matted,  and  a  smart  divan  extended 
round  the  whitewashed  walls.  In  a  corner  stood 
a  small  table,  at  which  wine  was  poured  out  and 
served.  Towels  with  gold  embroidery,  and  a  small 
mnalin  handkerchief,  were  placed  by  the  side  of  oor 
plates,  and  then  a  roaltitude  of  diahes  suceeeded 
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weh  other,  nicely  eerred,  and  well  cooked.  The 
patha  is  helped  first  by  an  attendant  standing  oppo- 
site to  him,  whose  doty  it  is  to'carre  every  dish. 
Very  little  is  placed  on  each  plate,  and  the  instant 
this  is  done  the  dish  is  removed,  so  that  the  guest 
has  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  second  portion. 

"  In  the  middle  of  dinner  a  nargileh  was  brought 
to  the  pasha,  of  which  he  took  two  or  three  long 
draughts.  He  talked  very  little  at  the  meal,  and 
I  found  when  he  did  it  made  him  cough,  fur  the 
orientals  are  habitually  silent  while  eating.  The 
style  of  attendance  at  table  is  entirely  French. 
The  officer  who  carves  is  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
entertainment  was  like  a  Paris  dejeuner,  except 
in  the  profusion  of  dishes.*' 

These  agreeable  volumes  require  no  apology  for 
publication.  But  it  deserves  mention,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  good  feeling  of  the  author,  that  the 
profits  of  the  work  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  Irish  distress. 


THB   EMPRESS   MARIA   LOUISA. 
BT  O.   B.   JBRMWOHAM,   I8Q. 

Of  this  Austrian  archduchess,  who,  during  the 
brief  period  of  her  union  with  the  greatest  warrior 
of  modern  times,  occupied  so  distinguished  and  con- 
spicuous a  position  among  the  crowned  heads  of 
Eurupe,  it  does  not  seem  uninteresting  to  fuUow 
the  fortunes  into  that  sphere  of  comparatively  private 
life  to  which  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  found  her- 
self on  a  sudaen  consigned.  Perhaps  the  annals 
of  human  grandeur  afibra  no  more  remarkable  vicis- 
situdes than  are  observable  in  the  contrast  between 
the  imperial  pomps  which  illustrated  the  nuptial 
festivities  of  Mana  Louisa,  and  the  accumulation 
of  disasters  under  which  she  became  bereft  of  all 
her  lofty  dignities.  When  for  the  first  time  she 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  three  queens 
had  held  her  bridal  train  ;  when  for  the  last  she 
quitted  the  beleaguered  capital  in  which  for  a  brief 
space  of  time  she  had  reigned  the  consort  of  the 
world  *s  miehtiest  potentate,  it  was  as  a  despairing 
fugitive,  reluctantly  obeying  the  stem  decrees  of 
destiny !  The  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  means  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  and  the  written  instructions  of  Napoleon,  had 
compelled  Maria  Louisa  to  withdraw  herself  from 
Paris  with  her  son,  the  young  King  of  Rome,  the 
grand  dignitaries  and  ofRcen  of  state,  and  a  few 
personal  attendants.  The  departure  took  place  on 
the  29lh  of  April,  1814.  When  the  moment  for 
starting  arrived,  the  little  King  of  Rome  manifested 
the  most  determineil  reluctance  to  go.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  fatal  presentiment  had  endowed  him  with 
the  faculty  of  second  sif  ht.  "  N'allez  pas  k  Ram- 
bouillet,"  he  cried  to  his  mother,  "  C'est  un  vilain 
chateau,  restons  ici."  He  struggled  hard  in  the 
arms  of  M.  de  Canisy,  the  equerry  who  carried  him, 
grasping  the  handles  of  doors  and  the  banisters  of 
the  staircase,  and  exclaiming :  *'  Je  ne  veux  pas 
quitter  ma  maison,  je  ne  veux  pas  m*en  aller,  puis- 
que  papa  est  absent,  c*est  moi  qui  suis  le  maitre." 

Thb  obstinacy  in  a  child  so  young  produced 
painful  surprise  in  the  minds  of  the  beholders,  and 
appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  an  ill-omened  pas- 
sage. The  carriages  moved  slowly  away,  as  ir  in 
expectation  of  some  counter-order.  Ten  heavy 
barouches  and  a  long  train  of  luggage  vans  crowded 
the  palace  courtyara.  Some  eijrbu  idlers  were 
looking  on  with  tne  same  sort  of  suential  feeling 
that  the  sight  of  a  funeral  procession  might  inspire ; 
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— ^they  were  assisting  indeed  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  empire.  No  outward  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing betrayed  their  emotions,  no  single  voice  was 
upraised  to  express  the  bitterness  of  regret  produced 
by  so  cruel  a  separation.  Had  it  entered  the  minds 
of  any  to  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriages,  the  flight 
had  lieen  at  once  prevented,  but  too  much  listless- 
ness  prevailed,  and  the  empress,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  despair  in  her  heart,  bade  an  eternal  adieu 
to  the  imperial  city. 

Having  slept  the  first  day  at  Rambonillet,  she 
arrived  the  second  at  Chartres,  and  after  a  few  days' 
stay  here,  in  obedience  to  a  letter  from  Napoleon, 
directed  her  course  to  Blois.  From  hence  she  en- 
tertained an  almost  daily  correspondence  with  her 
husband,  whom  the  force  of  circumstances  had  driven 
to  Fontainbleau,  and  was  devising  the  means  of 
rejoining  him,  when  the  event  S[  his  abdication 
brought  about  a  new  crisis  in  her  fiite.  The  Count 
SchouwalofiT,  a  Russian  general,  and  hieh  commis- 
sioner of  the  allied  powers,  arrived  at  Blois,  with 
instructions  to  escort  the  empress  and  her  son  to 
Orleans.  From  that  moment,  the  separation  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  became  irrevocable  ;— 
whether  by  the  absolute  decree  of  rulinflr  and  victo- 
rious powers,  or  by  any  subsequent  reluctance  on 
her  own  part  to  become  involved  in  the  ruined  for- 
tunes of  Bonaparte,  appears  a  dubious  question. 
After  some  days'  delay,  m  the  course  of  which  the 
abdication  of  her  husband  and  his  projected  de- 
parture for  the  island  of  Elba  had  rapidly  accelerated 
the  march  of  events,  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  and 
Prince  Wenael  Lichtenstein  arrived  at  Orleans,  de- 
puted by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  announce  to  her 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  relatively  ta 
her  future  destinies,  and  the  cession  in  her  favor  of 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza.  They  wer& 
also  the  bearers  of  her  father*s  pressing  solicitation,, 
that  under  their  escort  she  would  proceed  to  join 
him  at  Rambouillet.  To  this  proposition  Maria 
Louisa  acceded,  and  set  out  upon  the  journey  the 
same  day.  The  imperial  guard  had  escorted  her 
as  far  as  Angerville,  a  little  town  some  ten  leagues 
distant  from  Rambouillet,  and  were  here  relieved 
from  their  attendance  by  an  escort  of  Russian  sol- 
diers. Upon  reaching  Rambouillet  she  found  all 
the  approaches  to  that  royal  residence  guarded  by 
foreign  troops,  and  found  herself  compelled  to  await 
for  a  couple  of  days  the  advent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  arrived  on  the  16th  of  April,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Mettemich.  Maria  Louisa  re- 
ceived him  at  the  palace  gates,  with  animated 
vestures  presented  her  son  to  him,  and  in  a  sorrow- 
ful tone  uttered-  a  few  words  in  German.  The 
emperor  embraced  his  grandson,  bat  the  younff 
prince  appeared  insensible  enough  to  that  token  of 
tenderness,  eying  the  long,  serious  face  of  his- 
grandfather  with  wistful  curiosity  and  astonishment* 
**  I  am  going  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria  !*'  had 
been  his  frequent  exclamation.  '*  I  have  seen  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  is  not  handsome,"  was 
the  remark  he  now  as  frequently  reiterated  to  his 
attendants. 

During  a  long  private  conference  which  ensued 
between  the  Austrian  emperor  and  his  daughter, 
he  behaved  to  her  with  great  apparent  afifection, 
assuring  her  that  to  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  unavoidable  absence  firom  Paris,  he  had* 
not  been  a  consenting  party.  Of  his  grandson  he 
took  very  marked  notice,  and  promisM  to  bestow 
upon  him  paternal  care  and  protection. 

From  this  time,  the  empress  and  her  child 
became  the  especial  charge  of  Austria.    The  Ka»- 
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nan  guards  that  had  attended  her,  were  replaced 
by  two  battalions  of  Austrian  infantry.  During 
the  period  of  her  stay  at  Rambouillet,  preparatory 
to  her  departure  for  V  ienna,  she  led  a  life  of  great 
seeming  afiliction,  frequently  retiring  to  her  cham- 
ber, hidiDg  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  abandon-* 
in^  herself  for  hours  together  to  all  the  bitterness 
oisorrow. 

Maria  Louisa  was  here  condemned  to  receive  the 
visits  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  to 
her  unacceptable  enough.  Vainly  she  strove  to 
conceal  beneath  the  ordmary  forms  of  courtesy  the 
bitter  feelings  of  anguish  which*the  ill-timed  intru- 
sion of  those  potentates  revived  in  her  bosom. 
They  desired  to  see  the  king  of  Rome,  but  the 
child,  as  if  instinctively  aware  that  he  was  only 
the  object  of  indiscreet  curiosity,  turned  away  from 
his  royal  visitors  with  manifest  distaste.  In  a  letter 
from  Fontainbleau,  addressed  to  M.  de  Menneval, 
a  private  secretary  of  Napoleon *s,  whom  he  had 
subsequently  attached  to  the  petsonal  service  of 
Maria  Louisa,  the  projected  visit  to  her  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  sovereigns  had  been  thus  alluded 
to. 

**  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Emneror  of 
Austria  should  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  permit- 
ting the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  come  to  Rambouillet,  particularly  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  empress^  indisposition.  He  will 
probably  induce  them  to  desist  from  such  a  pro- 
ject. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1814,  arrived  at  Rambouil- 
let Major-Greneral  Count  Kinski,  and  his  adjutant. 
Count  Desselbrune,  with  three  other  staff-officers, 
commissioned  to  escort  the  empress  on  her  journey 
to  Vienna. 

On  the  25th,  under  her  new  title  of  Princess  of 
Parma,  accompanied  by  Mesdames  de  Montebello 
And  Brignole,  General  Cafl^relli,  the  Barons  of  St. 
Agnan  de  Bausset  and  de  Menneval,  Maria  Louisa 
commenced  her  homeward  pilgrimage.  How  must 
at  have  contrasted  with  her  joyous  entry  into 
;France  but  four  years  before !  Then  triumphal 
juches,  brilliant  illuminations,  and  welcoming  mul- 
titudes had  waylaid  her  at  every  stage  of  her  pro- 
jcress ;  now  the  country  she  traversed  was  ren- 
2ered  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  popula- 
iion  sullen  under  the  ban  of  foreign  invasion  ;  and 
the  Austrian  troops,  garrisoning  the  towns  that  lay 
on  her  route,  in  rendering  her  the  usual  honors, 
Affeetedly  addressed  them  to  her  as  the  daughter  of 
(their  sovereign,  and  not  as  the  ex-empress  of 
Franee.  The  young  Prince  of  Parma  was  accom- 
^nied  by  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montesquieu, 
and  that  the  journey  might  not  fatigue  the  child,  a 
day  or  two's  occasional  halt  relieved  its  duration. 
From  Basle  Maria  Louisa  went  to  visit  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  SchafThausen,  and  at  Zurich  she  lin- 

Sred  with  apparent  pleasure,  amidst  the  beautiful 
ze  scenery  of  its  neighborhood. 
According  to  preconcerted  design,  as  soon  as 
Maria  Louisa  entered  the  ancient  dominions  of  her 
father,  every  manifestation  of  delight,  by  which  a 
loyal  people  could  testify  their  attachment  to  the 
*daughterof  their  sovereign,  was  put  in  play  to  re- 
vive in  her  heart  the  love  of  her  native  country. 
Processions  of  gayly  clad  peasantry,  the  choral 
songs  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  rustic  festivals  ushered 
her  entrance  mto  the  Tyrol.  At  Inspruck  the 
popular  enthusiasm  had  reached  its  chmax,  and 
might  be  taken  as  a  pretty  dear  earnest  of  the 
event  which  followed  ahnost  immediately  after — 


the  restoratioD  of  the  province  to  Austria  alter  iti 
temporary  annexation  to  Bavaria. 

The  castle  in  which  Maria  LouiBa  took  up  her 
quarters  at  Inspruck  was  of  enormous  dimensional 
and  contained  sixty-eight  apartments.  The  grand 
entrance-hall,  called  the  Giaot^s  Gallery,  a  munifi- 
cently proportioned  chamber,  paved  with  marble, 
was  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Austria,  amidst  which  that  of  Marie  An- 
toinette especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ex-empress.  In  remembering  what  had  been  the 
fate  of  her  aunt  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people, 
Maria  Louisa  may  have  found  some  grounds  for 
consolation  in  having  at  least  fallen  safe  and  sound 
from  a  position  of  dizzy  and  dangerous  grandeur. 

After  two  oi^  three  other  further  delays,  the 
Princess  of  Parma  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Scboen- 
brunn,  and  by  her  mother  and  sisters  the  young 
arch-duchess  was  welcomed  vrith  every  demonstra- 
tion of  delight  and  affection. 

She  adopted  a  very  quiet  and  nnoetentatioos 
mode  of  life,  emancipating  herself  from  the  trouble- 
some restraints  of  German  etiquette.  Twm  Ma- 
dame de  Montebello  she  separated  herself  with 
great  sorrow  and  reluctance,  and  the  few  French 
attendants  that  still  tarried  with  her  were  by  coldly 
ceremonious  rather  than  positively  uncivil  treatment, 
admonished  that  their  presence  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  Austrian  eyes. 

Maria  Louisa's  time  at  Schoenbrunn  was  passed 
in  superintending  the  education  of  her  son,  in 
music,  drawing,  and  the  study  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage ;  a  proficiency  which  she  would  find  requisite 
m  the  government  of  her  new  states.  In  the  after- 
noon she  rode  on  horseback,  and  surveyed  with 
interest  and  pleasure  the  improvements  and  altera- 
tions carrying  out  in  the  unperial  gardens  and  do- 
mains. 

A  letter  from  General  Bertrand,  bearing  date 
the  28th  of  April,  1814,  and  addressed  to  M.  de 
Menneval,  who,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  observed, 
continued  attached  to  the  service  of  Maria  Louisa, 
may  here  find  place : 

**  Your  letter  reaches  me  just  as  we  are  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  the  island  of  Elba.  The 
wind  is  fair,  and  we  hope  to  arrive  in  two  days. 
Our  journey  has  been  sad  enough,  as  you  may  well 
suppose.  As  we  passed  through  France,  the  em- 
peror received  tokens  of  regret  and  respect,  but  in 
Provence  we  found  ourselves  exposed  to  insults, 
fortunately  unaccompanied  by  any  serious  conse- 
quences. 

'*  You  may  imagine  that  we  were  very  desirous 
the  empress  should  divide  her  residence  between 
Parma  and  the  isle  of  EHba.  Such  a  decision  would 
be  of  immense  importance  to  the  emperor  and  our- 
selves, we  should  be  so  delighted  to  oehold  her  oo- 
casionally,  and  she  was  so  kind  to  my  wife  and 
myself,  that  I  more  than  any  one  else  desire  it. 
Be  good  enough  to  lay  at  hei  feet  the  expression 
of  my  respect  and  devotion.  The  emperor  has 
been  well  in  health,  notwithstanding  the  trying 
position  in  which  he  has  found  himself  placed  for 
a  month  past.  He  has  entrusted  his  answer  to  the 
empress*  last  letter  to  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Schouwaloff",  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  I  send  this  letter  by  the  courier,  that 
you  may  be  speedily  informed  that  one  from  the 
emperor  is  on  its  road.  You  will  be  hardly  able  to 
read  this,  but  I  am  so  hurried,  and  my  heart  is  so 
full,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  writing. 

In  July,  1814,  the  ex-empress  underCook|  trhh 
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Uie  ooMMit  of  ker  fkther,  &  jouner  to  lira  bttlm  of 
AU  in  Sa?oie.  She  tra?elled  ander  tho  name  of 
Ducheas  of  Colorne,  and  left  her  son  at  Schoen- 
brnnn.  Darta^  thia  euramer  exeuiaion,  ahe  took 
ffreat  pleasure  m  exploring  the  romantic  aeenery  of 
Chamouny,  and  employed  the  Count  de  Menneval 
in  writing  a  poetical  relation  of  her  rambles  in 
search  of  the  pictureeque.  During  her  stay  at  Aix, 
Maria  Louisa  for  the  second  time  beheld  General 
Neipper^,  who  was  destined  thereafter  to  occupy 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  her  household.  Her  first 
impressions  of  him  were  unfavorable.  His  personal 
advantages  were  indeed  not  very  remarkable.  He 
was  forty-two  years  old,  had  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  wore  a  black  band  over  the  wound  which 
had  caused  that  mischief;  but  this  disfi^re- 
ment  was  not  altogether  at  rariance  with  a  decided- 
ly military  air  and  face.  He  had  light  hair,  a 
lively  glance  of  his  remaining  eye,  features  of 
ordinary  mould,  and  a  complexion  tanned  and  im- 
paired by  the  fatigues  of  war.  His  figure  was 
good,  and  presented  itself  to  advantage  in  his  Hun- 
garian uniform.  He  was  a  roan  of  reserved  and 
circumspect  disposition,  but  his  manners  were  pol- 
ished and  insinuating ;  he  expressed  himself  and 
wrote  with  elegance,  and  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician. Quick  at  discovering  the  designs  of  others, 
he  had  the  art  of  concealing  his  own  beneath  an 
appearance  of  amiable  simplicity.  Ambitious  and 
vain,  he  contrived  to  win  the  reputation  of  exceed- 
ing modesty,  by  never  speaking  of  himself.  Nu- 
m«!rons  wounds  had  attested  nis  courage  in  the 
battle-field.  Such  was  the  person  whose  fbrtone 
it  eventually  was  to  win  the  affbctions  of  the  ex- 
empress.  At  this  epoch,  however,  she  accorded 
him  only  the  most  formal  audiences,  for  she  had  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  weaned  from  her  French  pre- 
dilections. 

Extracts  from  letters  written  by  Maria  Louisa, 
during  her  suy  in  Savoy,  to  the  Baron  de  Menne- 
val, who  had  gone  to  visit  his  family  in  France, 
will  furnish  specimens  of  her  epistolary  style  and 
matter. 

**  With  regard  to  my  future  lot,  I  am  still  in  a 
state  of  cruel  uncertainty.  I  wrote  to  my  father 
by  M.  de  Karacxai,  to  ask  his  authority  for  my 
establishing  myself  at  Parma  by  the  lOth  of  Sep- 
tember at  latest.  Will  he  grant  it  to  me  ?  I  fear 
not.  If  my  misgivings  should  prove  groundless,  I 
will  let  you  know  immediately.  If  the  emperor *s 
answer  be  in  the  negative,  1  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  Vienna  before  the  departure  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  I  shall  try  at  once  to  gain  pos- 
session of  my  son.  I  will  settle  myself  at  Creneva 
or  Parma,  pending  the  congress,  for  I  cannot  pro- 
long my  stay  here  beyond  the  bathing  season.  I 
cannot  express  how  impatiently  I  await  your 
answer,  and  I  entreat  you  to  aid  my  determinations 
by  your  counsels.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me 
the  truth. 

*'  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
at  the  isle  of  Elba,  dated  the  4th  of  July.  He 
wishes  me  not  to  go  to  Aix,  but  to  visit  the  waters 
in  Tuscany.  I  will  vmte  about  it  to  my  father. 
You  know  how  desirous  I  am  to  comply  with  the 
emperor's  wishes,  but  can  I  do  so  in  opposition  to 
those  of  my  father  ?  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Porto 
Ferraio  ;  1  have  been  much  tempted  to  open  it,  but 
hope  you  will  send  me  any  details  which  it  will 
contain.  I  thank  yon  for  those  yon  have  already 
•ent  me ;  I  needed  them  much,  for  I  had  been  witb- 
out  news  for  a  long  time.  I  am  altogether  in  a 
Yoiy  anfortaoate  and  eritieal  poMtioa,  lequiriag  the 
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ntmoat  orodeoce  on  my  part.  My  head  k  at  tknea 
so  bewildered,  that  I  fancy  my  best  couiie  would 
be  to  die.      •    •    •    • 

"  My  health  is  pretty  good*  I  have  taken  my 
tenth  bath.  The  waters  wooM  benefit  me  if  my 
mind  was  more  at  ease,  but  I  cannot  rest  content 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  uncertainty.  I  re- 
joice in  the  notion  of  your  speedy  return,  for  my 
poor  heed  sadly  needs  some  of  your  calm  reason- 
ings.   •    •    •    •    • 

**  My  son  is  perfectly  well,  and  from  what  I  hear 
grows  every  day  more  attractive.  I  long  to  behold 
that  poor  child  again ! 

•*  I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  my  last 
letter  from  my  father.  It  is  a  long  and  painful 
state  of  suspense.  I  have  sinister  forebodings,  but 
this  is  one  of  my  black  days,  and  perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken. How  can  I  be  gay  on  the  15th,  oondemned 
to  pass  the  solemn  festival  away  from  the  two 
beings  dearest  to  nie !  I  beg  pardon  for  intruding 
my  gloomy  thoughts  upon  you,  but  the  interest  and 
friendship  you  have  always  evinced  in  my  regard 
embolden  me  to  do  so,  upon  condition  however,  that 
you  will  tell  me  when  I  trouble  you. 

*•  Believe  in  my  very  sincere  firiendship, 

**  Signed,  Louise.** 

**  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Prince  Met- 
temich,  which  ivill  impart  to  you  the  news  brought 
me  by  M.  de  Karactai.  I  am  very  miserable  at  the 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  return  to  Vienna,  par- 
ticularly as  they  give  no  good  reasons  for  my  doing 
so.  I  do  not  intend  to  arrive  there  till  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  shall 
stop  on  the  way  a  week  at  Geneva  and  a  fortnight 
at  Berne.  If  you  are  willing  to  share  my  exile, 
however  painful  I  know  the  sacrifice  must  be  for 
you,  I  am  too  selfish  not  to  wish  for  it.  I  need 
your  good  advice  and  friendly  conversation.  You 
know' the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you,  and 
one  of  the  projects  in  which  I  take  the  most  pleas- 
ore,  is  to  retain  you  near  me."  « 

«  15th  August,  1814. 
•  ••••• 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  this 
month,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  communica- 
tions at  times  reach  you.  You  will  doubtless  have 
got  the  one  in  which  I  told  you  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  I  had  received  from  my  father.  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  your  expressed  determination  to 
follow  my  fortunes.  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  your 
good  counsels,  and  shall  now  stand  in  greater  need 
of  them  than  ever.  I  hope,  therefore,  very  soon 
to  see  you.    •    •    •    •    • 

"  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  father,  and  to  Prince  Met- 
temich  also.  I  made  some  fine  speeches  to  the 
latter  upon  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  him,  and 
especially  dwelt  on  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from 
the  promises  made  mo  of  being  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Parma.     •    •    •    •    • 

**  I  have  received  news  from  the  emperor,  dated 
the  6th  of  August.  He  speaks  highly  of  you,  and 
requests  me  not  to  lend  faith  to  what  may  be  told 
me  to  his  discredit.  He  was  well  in  health, 
happy  and  peaceable,  and  thinking  much  of  me  and 
his  son. 

**  Your  very  affectionate 

**  Louise.** 

M.  de  Menneval  rejoined  the  ex-empress  at 
Secherons,  near  Geneva,  and  formed  part  of  her 
suite  upon  her  homeward  progress  to  Vienna,  a 
joomey  which,  as  may  be  coUeoled  fioi»  the  foia* 
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gning  extraets,  ahe  had  relaetanUy  undertaken  at 
tne  expresa  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
General  Neipperg  had  been  especially  commisaioned 
to  escort  her  upon  this  occaaion. 

At  Berne  Maria  Louisa  receiTcd  a  visit  from  the 
Ptineeas  of  Walea,  afterwarda  Queen  Caroline, 
which  M.  de  Menneval  thua  deacribed  : 

**  The  princeaa  appeared  to  be  about  fife-and- 
forty.  She  waa  abort  and  fat.  She  had  very 
marked  featurea,  and  eyea  which  aeeraed  to  betray 
some  of  her  adventures.  Four  officera  and  one 
maid  of  honor  conatituted  her  auite.  I  waa  very, 
curioua  to  behold  a  princesa,  whoae  name  had  be- 
come hiatorical,  from  the  acandaloua  publicity 
attached  to  it  by  the  Engliah.  The  evening  paaaed 
with  great  hilarity.  Music  waa  propoeed,  and 
General  Neipperg  preaided  at  the  piano.  The 
princeaa,  upon  being  aaked  by  the  empresa  to  aing, 
conaented,  upon  condition  that  it  ahould  be  a  duet. 
The  empreaa  would  have  declined,  alleging  that 
ahe  could  not  aing  a  note  in  company,  but  the  prin- 
ceaa encouraged  her,  declaring  that  for  her  part  ahe 
had  never  any  fear  but  for  her  frienda.  She  aang, 
and  I  will  aay  nothing  more  of  her  voice,  than  that 
tta  exhibition  afforded  a  proof  of  the  princeaa'  per- 
aonal  courage.  She  expreaaed  her  intention  to  pay 
the  emneror  a  viait  at  Elba.  She  was  travelling 
with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  whom,  however, 
she  had  not  taken  with  her  to  the  empress*.  This 
was  the  well-known  Austin,  whose  name  has  been 
so  notoriously  mixed  up  with  the  alleged  memoirs 
of  her  personal  history.  She  told  us  that  she  did 
not  know  the  father  of  the  child,  but  that  she  loved 
it  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  The  princess 
was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  lace.  A  large  veil,  resembling  that 
of  a  priestess  in  a  Greek  tracredy,  fell  from  her 
head,  completely  over  her  shoulders,  and  this  veil 
was  fastened  on  her  brow  by  a  diadem  of  brilliants. 
She  wore  round  her  neck  a  magnificent  necklace 
of  many  rows  of  pearls,  and  was  accustomed,  it 
seems,'  to  travel  thus  equipped.  Withal,  notvdth- 
standing  her  style  of  dress  and  appearance,  which 
certainly  laid  her  open  to  ridicule,  the  Princeaa  of 
Walea  aeemed  an  excellent  woman;  aimple  and 
frank  in  her  mannera,  and  placing  everybody  at 
their  eaae.  Her  maid-of-honor  was  as  strangely 
accoutred  as  her  mistress.  The  gentlemen  in  at- 
tendance were,  a  son  of  Lady  Craven,  who  subse- 
quently married  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  two 
youne  officers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*  regiment, 
and  Dr.  Holland,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
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a  ffood, physician." 


Jpon  their  further  progress,  General  Neipperg, 
who  had  been  especially  instructed  to  recall  Maria 
Louisa^s  thoughts  to  associations  of  home,  induced 
her  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty.  Here  he  discovered  an  iron  fragment  of 
a  lance,  which  he  pretended  to  identify  aa  having 
appertained  to  the  redoubted  Rodolph.  Maria 
Louisa  adopted  the  notion,  had  rings  made  of  the 
rusty  metal,  and  distributed  them  to  General  Neip- 
perg, Count  de  Menneval,  and.  others,  aa  the  in- 
signia of  an  order  of  knighthood  playfully  founded 
by  herself  in  recollection  of  her  Auatrian  tour. 

Upon  arriving  at  Schoenbrunn,  she  waa  greeted 
with  much  tenderneas  by  her  child.  The  emperor 
and  empress  welcomed  her  back  with  great  affeo- 
tioD,  and  General  Neipperg  was  named  chambei> 
lain  to  their  majesties,  in  reward  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  executed  hia  miaaion. 

The  allied  aoveraigna  were  at  this  time  assem- 


bled in  Vienna,  partaking  of  the  emperor's  hospital- 
ity. A  aucceaaion  of  magnificent  flutes  relieved  or 
took  the  place  of  the  more  important  duties  of  polit- 
ical deliberations,  the  purpose  of  which  had  brought 
them  together.  Maria  Louisa  kept  aloof  from  all 
these  festivities,  but  had  the  curiosity  to  witness  in- 
cognita a  splendid  ball  given  at  Schoenbrunn,  from 
an  attic  window  overlooking  the  grand  ball-room  of 
the  palace.  But  four  yeara  before,  in  that  very 
aaloon,  ahe  had  assiated  at  an  equally  brilliant  en- 
tertainment, given  in  honor  of  her  marriage !  The 
refiectiona  which  the  contrast  of  the  paat  and  the 
present  thus  brought  to  her  mind,  must  have  been 
anytliing  but  cheering ! 

The  young  Napoleon  was  not  very  affectionately 
noticed  by  the  Austrian  imperial  family,  and  the 
empreaa  and  archdukea  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  making  him  a  bishop,  on 
which  occasiona  they  were  often  ailenced  by  the 
emperor. 

General  Neipperg,  whoae  varioua  fooctions 
placed  him  in  cloae  affinity  with  the  empress,  grad- 
ually created  for  himself  an  intereat  in  her  estima- 
tion, by  the  energy  with  which  he  strove  to  secure 
for  her  the  free  and  independent  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereignty  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by 
treaties.  Every  day  he  came  from  Vienna  to 
Schoenbrunn,  and  devoted  all  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him — that  of  inducing  Maria 
Louisa  to  forget  France  and  Napoleon. 

The  empress  had  written  to  her  huaband  from 
Aix,  aince  which  time  ahe  had  been  interdicted  the 
meaoa  of  further  correapondence.  A  abort  time 
after  her  return  to  Schoenbrunn,  the  Baron  de  Men- 
neval pressed  her  to  enclose  a  letter  for  the  emperor 
with  other  despatchea  that  he  waa  about  to  aend  to 
Elba.  She  replied,  that  in  the  courae  of  a  long 
interview  with  Prince  Metternich,  that  miniater  had 
exacted  from  her  a  promiae  never  to  carry  on  any 
correapondence  with  Napoleon  without  her  father's 
conaent,  and  to  thia  cruel  neceaaity  ahe  feh  heraelf 
bound  to  aubmit. 

Whether  thia  preference  of  filial  to  conjugal  duty 
ought  to  elevate  or  lower  the  character  of  Maria 
Louiaa  in  general  estimation,  b  a  nice  question. 
Napoleon,  upon  learning  that  his  lettere  were  sub- 
jected to  the  surveillance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
before  they  reached  hia  wife'a  handa,  discontinued 
writing  altogether. 

Of  the  Emperor  Alexander'a  occasional  visits  to 
Schoenbrunn  during  the  protracted  sittings  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  it  ia  related  that  on  auch  occa- 
siona he  arrived  without  being  announced,  and  un- 
ceremoniously sat  down  to  breakfaat  with  the  ex- 
empress.  In  speaking  of  his  then  recent  visit  to 
England,  he  expressed  himself  with  some  acrimony, 
having,  it  appeara,  been  extremely  shocked  at  the 
English  custom  of  remaining  at  the  dinner  table 
after  the  return  of  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room. 
Alexander  courted  popularity  at  Vienna.  When 
he  walked  abroad,  he  aaluted  all  the  officera  he  met, 
frequently  grasoing  their  hands,  and  uttering  some 
words  of  friendlv  greeting.  He  commonly  wore 
plain  clothes,  and  would  not  allow  military  honors 
to  be  shown  him.  Upon  observing  soldiera,  una- 
ware of  his  wishes,  preparing  to  present  arms,  he 
would  beckon  to  them  to  desist  and  pay  no  attention 
to  him.  Alexander  loved  Eugene  BeauharnaiSy 
the  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  step-son  of  Napoleon. 
He  pleaded  hard  at  the  congress  to  obtain  for  him 
a  French  principality,  evincing  thereby  no  particular 
enthusiasm  for  the  security  of  the  restored  Bool- 
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hbtk  dtnasty,  of  whom  indeed  he  Is  known  to 
have  obaerred,  **  They  are  once  more  on  the  throne 
— let  them  keep  there ;  if  they  M  again,  I  shall 
Dot  lift  them  up." 

In  February,  1815,  it  was  announced  to  Maria 
Louisa  by  General  Neipperg,  who  had  ascertained 
the  decision  to  that  effect  from  Prince  Metternich*8 
lips,  that  one  of  the  questions  which  interfered  with 
her  induction  to  the  sovereignnes  allotted  to  her, 
was  the  impossibility  of  permitting  her  son  to  ac- 
company her  to  Italy.  To  the  condition,  however, 
of  leaving  him  at  Vienna — a  hard  one  for  a  mother  s 
feelings — Maria  Louisa  isventually  acceded,  and 
through  Neipperg's  strenuous  exertions  on  her  be- 
half, eventually  subsuntiatud  her  claims  to  the 
duchy  of  Parma. 

The  proceedingaof  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  arrival  there  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  fes- 
tivities by  which  they  had  been  marked,  when,  like 
the  sudden  explosion  of  a  bomb,  tlie  news  arrived 
that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba. 

The  ex-empress  was  out. riding  with  General 
Neipperg  when  the  news  arrived  at  Schoenbrunn. 
She  took  no  especial  notice  of  it  the  first  day,  but 
on  the  ensuing  one,  spoke  of  it  with  much  seeming 
interest  and  emotion,  expressed  great  anxiety  on 
the  score  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  emperor  was 
exposed,  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  his  attempt, 
and  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  prejudicial  eflbct 
his  enterprise  might  have  upon  her  own  affairs  with 
respect  to  Parma,  and  the  future  prospects  of  her 
son. 

Great  doubts  prevailed  as  to  the  design  and  des- 
tination of  Napoleon.  It  was  most  currently  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  landed  at  Naples,  and 
joining  himself  to  Joachim  Murat,  attempted  in  the 
first  instance  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  His  invasion 
of  France  seemed  too  wildly  chimerical  a  scheme 
to  be  even  dreamt  of. 

Amidst  the  thousand  conflicting  rumors  to  which 
Bonaparte's  adventurous  expedition  gave  rise, 
Maria  Louisa  lost  all  self-composure.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  protested  that  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  return  to  France,  for  that  she  saw  no  prospect 
of  peace  for  that  country ;  at  another,  she  expressed 
her  belief  that  if  the  emperor  would  renounce  his 
projects  of  universal  conquest,  and  be  content  to 
reign  in  peace,  his  return  to  France  might  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished ;  in  which  case,  she  should 
herself  have  no  objection  to  return  thither,  for  she 
bad  always  had  a  fancy  for  the  French  ! 

The  Coontesff  de  Brignole,  one  of  the  French 
ladies  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Maria  Lou- 
isa, fell  at  this  time  dangerously  ill,  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  mistress  and  suite  received  the  last 
rites  of  the  church.  From  the  dying  chamber  of 
her  attendant,  the  ex-empress  was  heard  to  issue 
somewhat  peremptory  instructions  lo  General  Neip- 
P^/R  ^  ?<>  And  finish  his  letter.  The  object  of  the 
missive  thus  referred  to,  was  a  positive  disclaimer 
addressed  to  Prince  Metternich,  on  the  part  of 
Maria  Ixnnsa,  of  any  foreknowledge  of,  or  partici- 
pation in,  the  designs  of  her  husband  ! 

The  feelings,  indeed,  of  Maria  Louisa  at  this 
juncture,  appear  to  have  partaken  of  mingled  hope, 
dread,  and  doubt.  She  was  heard  to  say,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily thinking,  aloud,  **  If  I  could  only  be 
assured  that  the  blame  would  not  be  imputed  to  me 
for  not  having  gone  to  the  isle  of  Elba" — and  then, 
after  a  pause,  as  if  in  conclusion  of  a  train  of  inward 
thonght — '*  but  I  am  surrounded  by  persons  who 
ttanot  fail  to  have  inculpated  me.*' 
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Upon  being  remonstrated  with  by  M.  de  Menne- 
val,  on  the  declaration  she  had  been  induced  to  sigi 
a  few  days  previously,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince 
Mettemk:h,  Maria  Louisa  replied,  that  she  ''re- 
petted  the  necessity  that  had  driven  her  to  do  so, 
but  that  she  was  not  mistress  of  her  actions ;  that 
she  had  promised  to  submit  herself  entirely  to  her 
father*s  counsels ;  that  she  could  not,  without  vk>- 
lating  her  oath  and  filial  duty  to  a  parent,  now  be- 
come her  child^s  sole  guardian,  oppose  herself  to 
his  wishes  ;  that  Austrian  princesses  were  only  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  their  house ; 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  principles  of  abso- 
lute submission  to  authority ;  that  she  must  either 
bend  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her,  or  place  herself 
in  open  rebellion  against  her  family  ;  that  she  was 
bom  under  a  roaUgnant  star,  and  was  destined  never 
to  be  happy.** 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  the  day  upon  which 
Napoleon  retook  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  from 
which  Louis  XVIII.  had  decamped  with  such  un- 
ceremonious haste,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria .  was  commissioned  to  inform 
Madame  de  Montesquieu,  that  her  services  as  gov- 
erness to  the  young  prince  were  thenceforth  to 
cease.  He  had  been  removed  from  Schoenbrunn 
to  the  imperial  palace  of  Vienna,  the  better  to  coun- 
teract certain  partly  detected  schemes  whkh  had 
been  organized  by  secret  agents  of  Napoleon  for 
carrying  him  off. 

Maria  Louisa  addressed  an  affectionate  farewell 
letter  to  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  upon  that  lady's 
compulsory  separation  from  her  infant  popU,  and 
enclosed  a  lock  of  her  hair. 

At  the  religious  solemnities  of  holy  week,  solem- 
nixed  that  year  at  Vienna  with  peculiar  pomp  and 
solemnity,  the  ex-empress  assisted  witli  extreme 
assiduity,  declaring  that  in  exercises  of  devotion 
alone  she  found  some  diversion  to  her  thoughts,  and 
solace  to  her  sorrows. 

Of  the  fiame  of  mind  to  which,  however,  she  had 
very  shortly  after  arrived,  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Count  de  Menneval  toCaulaincourt, 
Due  de  Vicence,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  April, 
1815,  will  furnish  some  idea : — 

'*  Sunday  last,  being  alone  at  dinner  with  the 
empress,  her  majesty  informed  me,  that  by  an  act 
of  congress,  just  signed,  the  possession  of  Parma 
was  guaranteed  to  her,  though,  for  the  present, 
A  ustria  would  continue  to  direct  its  government, 
securing  to  her  a  monthly  payment  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  ;  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure for  her  son  the  hereditary  snccesswn  to  her 
Italian  states,  but  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the  fiefs  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  amounting  to 
six  hundred  thousand  francs*  revenue,  and  that  she 
had  formed  an  irrevocable  determination  never  again 
to  rejoin  the  emperor.  Upon  being  pressed  by  me 
to  explain  the  motives  of  such  a  resolution,  she  ae- 
knowledffed  that  not  having  shared  his  disgrace, 
she  oould  not  consent  to  partake  of  a  prosperity, 
which  she  had  done  nothing  to  promote.  She 
added,  that  she  had  not  written  upon  the  subject  to 
any  one ;  that  she  deferred  communicating  her 
intentions  to  the  emperor,  until  she  could  do  so  by 
letter,  uninterruptedly,  and  that,  however  painful 
the  sacrifice,  she  was  prepared  to  accomplish  it." 

The  ex-empress  was  one  day  much  nettled  at 
overhearing  the  following  remark,  from  one  of  two 
persons,  who  were  conversing  together  in  French : 

*'  The  lady  is  much  to  blame  to  be  playing  the 
spy  here  upon  her  father ;  she  would  do  far  better 
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were  the  to  retain  to  FVaiioe  and  live  with  her 
husband/' 

On  the  10th  of  April,  reliffiooo  proeeMioM  and 
solemnniet  were  organized  tor  the  aueoeM  of  the 
war.  AU  the  Austrian  eoort  assiMed  at  them  in 
grand  ceremony,  but  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
representations  of  the  empress  mother,  Maria  Louisa 
ooald  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If,  however,  she 
obstinately  declined  on  the  one  hand  to  join  in 
prayers  offered  for  her  husband's  discomfiture,  she 
adhered  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  to  her  avowed 
determinatioo  not  to  return  to  France. 

The  hasty  and  inconsiderate  attempt  of  Muiat  to 
drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  having  been  quiokly 
and  completely  cruslted,  the  thoughts  of  Maria 
Louisa  became  wholly  engressed  by  the  prospecu 
of  entering  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Pftrma.  She 
entered  into  all  the  minatiae  of  her  prejected  gov- 
ernment, planned  summer  excursions  to  Florence, 
Genoa,  Rome,  Enghind,  and  Naples,  and  whh  a 
mind  apparently  quite  fireed  (rem  all  further  anx- 
iety on  the  score  of  Napoleon's  mighty,  and  still 
undecided  enterprise,  indulged,  with  all  the  self- 
satis6union  of  a  proprietor  just  come  into  possession 
of  a  good  estate,  in  dreams  of  future  comfort  and 
prosperity. 

The  Baron  de  Menneval  took  leave  of  the  ex- 
empress  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  previously  to  his 
return  to  France.  She  appeared  much  afl^cted  on 
the  occasion ;  said  that  she  was  well  aware  every 
tie  between  herself  and  France  must  thenceforth  be 
severed  ;  but  that  she  should  always  retain  a  kindly 
remembrance  of  the  land  of  her  adoption.  She 
charged  de  Menneval  to  assure  the  em|«ror  of  her 
warmest  good  wishes,  and  expressed  her  hope  that 
he  would  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  her  po- 
sition. She  several  times  protested  that  she  would 
never  lend  herself  to  any  measures  for  obtaining  a 
divorce,  but  hoped  that  Napoleon  would  consent 
without  difficulty  to  an  amicable  separation,  which 
circumstances  nad  rendered  indispensable,  and 
which  would  never  interfere  with  her  feelings  of 
esteem  and  grethude  in  his  regard.  Maria  Louisa 
remained  another  year  in  Austria  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  before  she  was  allowed  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  her  new  dominions.  General  Neip- 
per^  had  returned  from  his  Italian  campaign,  with 
additional  claim  to  the  sratitude  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  had  resumed  his  post  in  the  household 
of  the  ex-empress.  He  attended  her  to  Italy,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  solemn  entry  into  Parma, 
appeared  at  her  right  hand,  occupying  the  post  of 
honor  and  authority. 

For  many  years  Maria  Louisa  iustified  the  hopes 
oTher  Italian  subjects,  by  the  mildness  and  moder- 
ation of  her  sway,  and  the  able  administration  of 
General  Neipperg  introduced  content  and  prosperity 
among  states,  which  the  ravages  of  war  had  ren- 
dered the  scene  of  wretchedness  and  disorder. 
Separated  by  jealous  motives  of  state  policy  from 
her  only  child,  she  sought  in  a  private  marriage, 
contracted  with  GeneralNeipperg after  the  decease 
of  Napoleon,  some  consolation  for  the  severance  of 
former  ties.  Perhaps  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  may  have  awakened  in  her 
mind  some  remorse  for  having  consented,  for  the 
sake  of  ruling  a  petty  state,  to  have  resigned  the 
care  of  an  only  son,  by  such  a  father,  into  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  his  existence  was  a  perpetual 
waj^hword  of  suspicion. 

General  Neipperg  died  in  1828.  Maria  Louisa 
bore  him  three  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
a  daughter,  married  to  the  son  of  Count  San  Yitale, 


mnd  ehanibeiUio  of  P&rnra.  A  son,  th«  Cooai 
de  Meotenuovo,'  is  an  oflker  in  the  Auttriau  anny  ; 
and  a  seeood  daughter  died  in  her  infancy. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy,  in  1831, 
eompePod  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  to  uke 
flight  and  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians 
against  her  own  subjects.  She  returned,  escorted 
by  their  troops,  and  has  lent  her  name  to  all  the 
harassing  vexations  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
thought  It  expedient  to  enforce  against  her  rebel- 
lious states.  She  has  lost  the  popularity  she  had 
once  attained,  more  from  weakness  of  purpose,  thao 
want  of  natural  kindness  of  disposition ;  and  Parma, 
undei  her  nominal  role,  is  a  mere  Austrian  depen- 
deney. 

From  tbe  PMIadelpMB  liiqslrar. 

Wi  announce  with  deep  pain  the  death  of  Josepb 
C.  Neal,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  Neal's  Saturday  Ga- 
zette. He  was  seiied  with  sudden  illness  at  his 
resklence  in  this  city  on  Saturday  morning  (17 
July)  about  three  o'clock,  and  linrered  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  died.  The  dis- 
ease was  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Neal  was  a  writer  of  high  repnution  ;  and, 
while  he  was  admired  for  his  genius,  he  was  es- 
teemed, bdoved,  and  respected  for  his  noble  quali- 
ties as  a  roan. 

He  was  bom  at  Greenland,  N.  H.,  February  3d, 
1807.  His  father  was  for  many  years  the  principal 
of  a  leading  seminary,  and  afterwards  a  minister  of 
a  Ckmgregational  chureh.  He  died  when  Joseph, 
his  only  ^pn,  was  but  two  years  old.  The  subject 
of  our  notice  resided  for  several  years  in  Pottsville, 
but  in  1831  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  took  up  his 
abode  here,  and  lived  in  our  city  ever  since.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvantan  as  editor 
when  that  paper  first  started  as  a  weekly,  and  alsa 
for  a  long  period  after  it  became  a  daily.  Indeed, 
to  his  ability,  courtesy,  and  honorable  mode  of  dis- 
cussion much  of  the  high  reputation  which  thai 
rrnal  deservedly  enjoys  should  be  attributed. 
1841  the  health  of  Mr.  Neal  b^an  to  fail,  and 
he  travelled  in  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  hope  of 
improvement.  On  his  return,  he  resumed  his  posi- 
tion as  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian.  In  1844 
he  retired  from  that  establishment,  aitd,  in  connec- 
tion with  two  friends  of  liberality  and  enterprise,  he 
commenced  NeaPs  Saturday  Gazette,  in  the  edito- 
rial chair  of  which  he  continued  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  success  to  the  establishment  until  the  time 
of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Neal  was  remarkable  as  well  for  his  quiet 
humor  as  for  his  caustic  satire,  and  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  for  years  enjoyed  an  enviable  popu- 
larity. In  1837  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Charcoal  Sketches,  and  in  1844  his  second.  Both 
were  eminently  successful.  We  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  we  esteemed,  appreciated,  and  loved 
him.  It  is  probable  that  he  lias  not  left  an  enemy 
behind,  for  he  was  all  gentleness,  truth,  and  honor. 

One  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  late 
expedition  is,  that  the  Chinese  government  will  lose 
confidence  in  the  English.  The  Chinese  now  think 
that  England  has  designs  of  great  encroachment, 
and  that  she  intends  to  take  possession  of  Cantmi 
and  other  poru  of  China,  as  she  has  done  in  India. 
— iV.  y.  Com,  Adv. 

It  would  indeed  be  spity  if  the  Chinese  should 
lose  confidence  in  the  English.  In  such  a  melan- 
choly event,  would  it  not  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  ofifer  their  mediation  1—Ais<tfii  PoU. 


TBB  DM  OP  ALCIBUBES. 


Fron  fibckwood'i  MacmiiMi. 
THK  DOO  OF  ALCIBIADBS. 

Im  Plataich's  Life  of  Alcibiades  the  foUowiag 
passage  oocois : — 

'*  Aleibiades  had  a  dog  of  an  uncommon  siae.  and 
beauty,  which  cost  him  seventy  rnirutf  and  yet  his 
tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  he  caused 
to  be  cut  off.'  Some  of  his  acquaintance  found 
great  fault  with  his  acting  so  strangely,  and  told 
him  that  all  Athens  rang  with  the  story  of  his  fool- 
ish treatment  of  the  dog ;  at  whiph  he  laughed, 
and  said, '  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted ;  for  I 
would  have  the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they 
should  find  something  worse  to  sav  of  me.*  *' 

This  anecdote,  more  popularly  known  in  France 
than  in  England,  has  there  been  the  origm  of  a 
proverbial  metaphor.  When  a  minor  vice,  folly, 
or  eccentricity  is  assumed  as  a  cloak  for  a  greater 
,  one,  with  a  view  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  an 
inquisitive  public,  and  to  veil  from  its  curiosity  real 
motives,  intentions^  and  inclinations,  the  pretext 
paraded  is  called  the  Dog  of  Aleibiades.  The  true 
application  of  the  term  may  be  better  illustrated 
than  exactly  defined,  and  the  former  course  has 
been  adopted  in  a  French  book  of  no  distant  date, 
entitled  Le  Chien  tTAlcibiade,  A  single  volume — 
the  only  one  its  author  has  produced — its  wit,  ele- 
gance of  style,  and  general  good  taste,  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  experienced  novelist ;  whilst  the 
warm  reception  it  met  from  the  Parisian  public, 
ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  have  encouraged  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt.  On  its  title-pa^e  was 
found  the  assumed  name  of  Major  Fridolin,  the 
same  under  which  a  noted  Parisian  turJUe  enters 
his  horses  for  the  races  at  Chantilly  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  gentleman-rider  {vide  the  Anglo- 
Gallic  vocabulary  patronized  by  the  Paris  joauji- 
dubb)  who  owns  the  fantastical  pseudonyme,  is 
more  esteemed  for  wealth  that  wit,  better  known 
as  a  judge  of  horse-flesh,  than  as  a  cultivator  of 
literature,  and  generally  held  more  likely  to 
achieve  renown  by  the  strength  of  his  racers* 
legs  than  of  his  own  head.  So  that  when  an 
ably  written  novel  appeared  under  his  nom-de- 
guerre^  people  asked  one  another  if  he  were  possi- 
bly its  author,  and  had  previously  kept  his  candle 
under  a  bushel,  only  to  dazde  the  more  when  the 
shade  was  withdrawn.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
«  that  the  book  was  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  talent 
and  refinement,  accustomed  to  good  society,  and 
seizing  with  peculiar  felicity  its  piases  and  foibles. 
The  characters  were  so  true  to  life,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  those  moving  in  the  circles  portrayed  to 
avoid  recognizing  the  originals,  not  as  individuals 
but  as  types  of  dasses.  The  gay  world  of  Paris 
was  painted  with  a  sharp  and  delicate  pencil,  with- 
out exaggeration  or  grotesque  coloring.  Some 
similarity  might  be  traced  to  the  manner  of  Charles 
de  Bernard,  but  in  one  respect  the  new  author  had 
the  advantage.     His  wit  was  as  sparkling,  his  tone 

auite  as  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  but  he  eschewed 
ie  caricature  into  which  De  Bernard's  verve  not 
unfrequently  seduces  him.  The  name  of  the  new 
aspirant  for  literary  fame  soon  oozed  out,  and  to 
Monsieur  Valbezene  was  decreed  the  honor  of 
having  produced  one  of  the  most  attractive  novels 
of  the  day.  It  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
ability,  and  is  even  said  to  have  conduced  to  his 
shoruy  afterwards  receiving  a  government  appoint- 
ment. It  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  be- 
stowers  of  loaves  and  fishes,  as  a  man  whose  finesse 
i^espril  and  knowledge  of  the  world  might  be  ren- 
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dezed  senrioeable  to  the  state.  M.  Talbesene  ii 
now  consul  of  France  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  he  may  there  find  leisure  to 
cultivate  his  literary  talents,  and  add  others  to  the 
favorable  specimen  of  them  he  has  already  given. 
In  Paris  we  should  have  had  less  expectation  of 
his  so  doing,  for  bis  book  denotes  him,  if  a  writer 
may  be  judged  by  bis  writings,  to  be  a  man  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  more  disposed  and  likely  to  sink  into 
far  nierUe  and  form  the  chief  ornament  of  a  brilliant 
circle,  than  to  seclude  himself  in  h  study,  and  ap- 
ply seriously  to  literature. 

The  opening  scene  of  M.  Valbezene*s  book  is  a 
brilliant  ball-room  in  the  Fauboure  St.  Honor^.  At 
a  whist-table  sits  the  Count  de  Marsanne — a  man 
of  forty  years  of  age,  at  most ;  of  robust  health 
and  handsome  person.  His  figure  is  stout  without 
being  corpulent ;  his  ruddy  countenance,  tanned  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  is  not  without  distinction 
and  grace ;  his  blue  eyes  are  remarkably  fine  and 
intelligent ;  he  wears  his  beard,  and  his  thick  strong 
hair  is  cropped  short.  His  dress  denotes  the  gen- 
tleman. His  linen  is  exquisitely  white,  and  the  cut 
of  his  coat  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  skilful  hand 
of  Blin  or  Chevreuil.  The  count,  who  served  pre- 
viously to  the  July  revolution  in  the  hussars  of  the 
guard,  and  who,  since  leaving  the  service,  has 
sought  in  field-sports  the  peril,  excitement,'' and  ac- 
tivity essential  to  his  ardent  and  impetuous  charac- 
ter, drives  his  dowager  partner  to  despair  by  his 
blunders  at  whist.  He  pays  less  attention  to  the 
game  than  to  the  facetious  whispers  of  his  cousin, 
De  Kersent — a  young  man  of  five-and-twenly, 
short,  fat,  always  happy  and  good-humored,  an  ea- 
ger sportsman,  and  much  more  at  his  ease  at  a  bat- 
tue than  a  ball.  The  rubber  over,  the  count  leaves 
the  heated  card-room,  to  seek  cooler  air  in  an  outer 
apartment.    M.  Valbezene  shall  speak  for  himself. 

'*  Whilst  posted  at  the  entrance  door,  Marsanne 
was  accost ea  by  a  young  man  of  about  ei&ht-and- 
twenty,  of  elegs^t  figure  and  most  agreeable  coun- 
tenance. The  exquisitely  polished  tone  of  this 
new  personage,  the  tasteful  simplicity  of  his  cos- 
tume, indicated  a  man  of  the  best  society,  to  whom 
the  epithet  of  lion  mifiht  with  propriety  have  been 
applied,  were  it  not  that,  in  these  days  of  promis- 
cuous lionism,  the  word  has  lost  its  primitive  ac- 
ceptation. 

**  ♦  Well !  my  dear  Vassigny,'  said  Marsanne, 
breathing  with  difiScuIty,  *  did  you  ever  experience 
such  a  temperature !    For  my  part,  I  was  never  so 
hot  in  my  life,  not  even  in  Africa,  when  our  sol- 
diers blew  out  their  brains  to  escape  the  scorching 
sun.     Refreshments,  too,  are  scarce  at  the  whist- 
table  ;  we  did  not  see  even  a  glass  of  water.    Con- 
sequently, my  friend,  I  was  so  inattentive  to  the 
ffame,  that,  through  my  fault,  my  very  heinous, 
fault,  we  lost  the  rub.     The  Baroness  de  Pibrac, . 
my  unlucky  partner,  was  tragically  indignant.   Ah  t 
she  will  not  forffive  me  in  a  hurry !    If  Heaven  hat  • 
any  regard  for  her  maledictions,  I  shall  pay  dearly 
for  the  fourteen  francs  I  made  her  lose.* 

*'  *  Madame  de  Marsanne  is  here?*  inquired  the 
young  man. 

"  *  Of  course.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
sure  I  should  not  remain  from  choice  in  sucHi  a  fur- 
nace. I  am  no  great  lover  of  balls,  but  this  is  the  ■ 
last  of  the  season  ;  so,  one  hour's  patience,  and  a 
year*s  holiday  is  before  me.  Remember,  we  meet 
to-morrow  morninj;  at  seven,  sharp.  Kersent  ac- 
companies us  to  Rambouillet.  At  last,  then,  I  shall 
revisit  my  horses,  my  dogs,  my  forests ;  I  shall  ? 
have  air — motion.  •  ♦  •  JVn/on,  tontaine^  UmtorC  * 
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*  *  *  hammed  the  sportsman,  whose  face  beamed 
with  joy  at  thoughts  of  the  chase. 

•*  *  Cieitainly,  I  shall  be  exact.  •  •  But  as  you 
have  been  here  some  time,  you  will  perhaps  be  so 
good  as  to  show  roe  Mr.  Robinson,  the  master  of 
the  house.  None  of  my  friends  have  been  able  to 
point  him  out,  and  I  am  rather  curious  to  make  my 
bow  to  him.* 

"  •Mb  foi!  my  dear  fellow,'  replied  Marsanne, 
'  your  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  that  crooked  little  gentleman  in  black 
—unless,  indeed,  it  be  yonder  portly  handsome 
man  in  the  blue  coat.  Upon  reflection,  I  vote  for 
the  latter.  His  wholesome  corpulence  tells  of  the 
substantial  and  judicious  nourishmentof  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  In  fact,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself. 
On  arriving,  we  were  met  at  this  door  by  the 
Marchioness  de  Presle,  who,  as  you  know,  sent  out 
the  invitations  for  Mr.  Robinson ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  paid  our  respects  to  the  marchioness,  Mad- 
ame de  Marsanne  dragged  me  forward  to  the  third 
saloon,  so  that  1  know  no  more  of  our  amphitryon 
than  you  do.  But  here  is  little  Movillez.  He  will 
settle  our  doubts.' 

**  The  new  personage  whose  coming  Marsanne 
announced,  owed  to  his  age  alone  the  epithet  applied 
to  him,  for  he  was  above  the  ordinary  height.  He 
was  apparently  about  one-and-twenty :  his  insig- 
nificant countenance,  which  in  character  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  sheep,  expressed  perfect 
self-satisfaction.  An  embroidered  shirt,  and  a 
white  satin  waistcoat,  spangled  with  gold,  might 
have  made  him  suspected  of  a  great  leaning  to  the 
frivolities  of  dress,  had  not  a  white  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  revealed  serious  political  predilections, 
and  an  unchangeable  attachment  to  the  fallen  house 
of  Bourbon. 

"  •  Movillez,'  said  Marsanne,  *  show  Vassigny 
the  master  of  the  house ;  he  wishes  to  make  his 
bow  to  him.' 

"  *  For  what!'  inquired  the  youth,  with  adorable 
impertinence. 

••  *  For  the  sake  of  good  breeding,'  replied  Vas- 
signy, dryly. 

"'Nonsense!'  cried  Movillez,  *you  surely  do 
not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  If  you  knew  Mr. 
Robinson  he  would  how  to  you  in  the  street,  and 
that  would  be  very  disa^rreeable.' 

••  *  There  is  pleasure  m  giving  you  parties ;  you 
are  not  even  grateful  for  your  entertainment.' 

** '  Perfectly  true ;  and  what  is  more,  I  consider 
Mr.  Robinson  under  an  obligation  to  me.  Persons 
of  his  sort  are  too  happy  to  get  people  like  us  to  go 
to  their  routs  and  help  them  to  devour  their  dollars. 
But  we  do  not  on  that  account  become  one  of  them ; 
that,  parbleu !  would  never  do.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
even  m  these  days  of  equalitv  we  have  not  come  to 
that.  An  unknown  individual  arrives  at  Paris, 
having  made  his  fortune  in  India,  Peru,  or  Chili,  in 
the  slave  trade,  in  cotton,  or  in  tallow.  All  well 
ftnd  good ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  go  to 
his  balb,  I  eat  his  suppers ;  but  I  do  not  know  him 
the  more  for  that.' 

"  '  You  have  your  theory,  I  have  mine,'  replied 
Vassigny ;  '  each  of  us  thinks  his  own  the  best,  I 
suppose.' 

"  '  Come,  come,  confess  candidly  that  you  wish 
to  do  the  eccentric,'  said  Movillez.  »  Well  for  your 
ffovernment,  that  little  gentleman  in  the  black  coat, 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  is  the  Robinson. 
He  is  very  ugly.  I  am  heartily  sorry  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Presle  did  not  suggest  to  him  to  adopt 
the  oostume  of  his  patron  saint.    The  pointed  hat 


and  palm-leaf  inexpressibles  would  become  him  w8r 
mirably.  As  to  the  ball,  it  is  tolerably  brilliant: 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fiiubourg  St.  Germain  and 
faubourg  St.  Honor^.  Dame!  there  are  other  sorts 
too— a  little  finance,  some  beauties  from  the  citizen- 
court,  a  few  prudes  from  the  Bal  Rambuteau.  The 
company  is  mixed,  certainly,  but  still  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  this  exotic  has  been  able  to  collect  so  many 
people  of  fashion.  You  know  the  report  about  il 
Signor  Robinson,  that  he  was  ten  years  in  prison 
at  Philadelphia?  Yes,  he  is  an  interesting  victim 
of  human  injustice ;  I  am  assured  he  reasons  most 
eloquently  on  the  penitentiary  system.' 

**  These  silly  and  slanderous  jokes  seemed  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  the  two  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

"  *  Is  ^our  father's  counting-bouse  still  in  the  Rue 
Lepelletier  V  said  Vassigny,  with  freezing  stmg 
froid.  *  I  want  some  bills  on  London,  and  shall 
give  him  my  custom  in  preference  to  any  other 
banker.' 

"  These  words  brought  a  vivid  flush  to  the  cheek 
of  the  young  dandy ;  he  replied  only  by  an  affirma- 
tive sign,  left  the  two  friends,  and  entered  the  dano- 
ing-room. 

'*  *  Do  you  know,  Gaston,'  said  Marsanne,  *  little 
Movillez  was  anything  but  well  pleased  by  your 
promising  his  father  your  custom  v 

"  *  I  both  know  and  am  delighted  at  it.  The  lit- 
tle puppy  forgot,  when  he  sneered  at  the  beauties 
of  the  citizen-court,  that  my  sister  belongs  to  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  ♦  •  •  •.  I  was  very 
glad  to  remind  him  that  his  father  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  banker,  and  that  it  takes  something 
more  than  a  white  rose  in  the  button-hole  to  make 
a  Montmorency  or  a  Biron.  But  I  must  leave 
^ou.' 

'^  So  saying,  Vassigny  pressed  his  friend's  hand, 
addressed  a  few  polite  words  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  seemed  touched  and  surprised  at  this 
unusual  piece  of  courtesy,  and  passed  into  the  ad- 
joining saloon.  The  ball  was  at  the  gayest ;  the 
elegant  costumes  had  lost  nothing  of  their  fireshness, 
the  faces  of  the  women,  animated  by  pleasure,  as 
yet  showed  no  traces  of  fatigue.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Tolbecoue,  was  remarkable  for  ile 
spirit  and  harmony.  Everything  in  this  charming 
fete  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  those 
narrow-minded  reformers  who  cannot  understand 
that  the  luxury  of  the  rich  gives  bread  to  the  poor. 
Vassigny  sauntered  for  some  time  through  the 
crowd,  shaking  hands  with  friends  and  bowing  to 
ladies ;  but  it  was  easy  to  judge,  from  his  irregular 
movements  and  wandering  glances,  that  he  had  not 
undertaken  this  peregrination  without  an  object. 
At  last  he  reached  the  door  of  a  little  boudoir — a  de- 
lightful and  mysterious  asylum,  hung  with  silk  and 
perfumed  with  flowers.  A  chosen  few  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  sanctuary,  where  the  murmur  of  the 
ball  and  the  crash  of  the  orchestra  arrived  faint  and 
subdued.  Here  Vassigny  seemed  to  have  attained 
the  goal  he  had  proposed  himself,  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  lady  gracefully  sunk  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
chatting  familiarly  with  M.  de  Kersent.  It  were 
necessary  to  borrow  the  swan-quill  of  Dorat,  of 
gallant  memory,  faithfully  to  trace  a  portrait  of  this 
young  woman,  then  in  the  flower  of  her  age  and 
beauty.  Priding  ourselves,  unfortunately,  on  being 
of  our  century,  and  consequently  very  ungallant,  we 
shall  merely  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
sweeter  or  more  charming  countenance;  without 
having  the  regularity  of  a  classic  model,  the  features 
were  replete  with  fascination.    Her  eyelids,  fringed 
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ivitk  long  euTved  Isshes,  protected  eyes  whoee  liquid 
mod  hngaishing  expressioQ  was  exchanged  at  inter- 
'vals  for  bright  and  brilliant  glances,  indicative  of  a 
passionate  and  powerful  organization.  The  arch  of 
her  ejebrows  was  accurately  and  delicately  pen- 
ciled ;  so  affable  was  her  smile,  so  white  and  regu- 
lar her  teeth,  that  one  dared  not  call  her  mouth 
large,  or  tax  it  with  extending — according  to  Bussy 
]labutin*8  expression — from  ear  to  ear.  Her  neck 
mod  shoulders,  perfectly  moulded,  and  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  would  have  enchanted  a  sculptor.  Her 
dress,  extremely  plain,  was  of  white  lace ;  a  wreath 
of  fresh-gathered  corn-flowers  decked  her  head — 
the  humble  field-blossom  seeming  proud  of  its  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  forest  of  golden  hair, 
worthy  to  support  a  diadem.  A  bunch  of  the  same 
flowers  in  her  hand,  completed  a  costume  whose 
aimiplieity  was  equalled  by  its  elegance." 

Thus,  at  setting  off,  M.  Valbezene  sketches  the 
£▼6  principal  actors  in  his  domestic  drama  ;  and  we 
have  little  further  to  read  before  discovering  their 
▼irtues  and  vices,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other.  The  Count  de  Marsanne  is  a 
man  of  strict  honor,  and  warm  heart ;  generous  in- 
stincts, and  much  delicacy  of  feeling.  Sincerely 
attached  to  his  wife,  he  has,  nevertheless,  from  a 
▼ery  early  period  of  their  wedded  life,  greatly  neg- 
lected her,  leaving  her  to  pioe  in  solitude,  whilst  he 
indulged  his  violent  passion  for  field-sports.  The 
affection  Am^lie  de  Marsanne  orieinally  felt  for  her 
husband  has  yielded  to  the  neglect  of  years,  and 
been  replaced  by  a  violent  passion  fur  Vassigny, 
"which  he  ardently  reciprocates.  So  guarded,  how- 
ever, has  been  their  conduct,  that  none  suspect  the 
intrigue.  *  Marsanne  has  perfect  confidence  in  his 
wife's  virtue ;  and  the  gay,  g(X)d-humored  Kersent, 
who  is  warmly  attached  to  his  beautiful  cousin,  and 
oo  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Vassigny,  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  persons  he  best  loves.  Movillez,  an  ad- 
nirable  specimen  of  the  pretensions  young  French- 
man Just  escaped  from  college,  and  aping  the  vices 
and  rallies  of  more  mature  Parisian  roues,  afibrds 
many  comic  scenes,  which  agreeably  relieve  the 
grave  and  thrilling  interest  of  the  book.  He  also, 
unknown  to  himself,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
plot,  aad  by  his  indiscretion  is  the  cause  of  a  world 
of  nnhappiness  to  the  four  persons  already  described. 
Francine,  a  fiflh-rate  actress  at  a  Paris  theatre,  vul- 
gar, profligate,  and  mercenary ;  and  Major  d*Havre- 
oourt,  a  good-hearted  old  officer,  punctilious  on  the 
point  of  honor,  and  fancying  himself  a  man  of  most 
pacific  dispositions,  whibt  in  reality  he  is  ever  ready 
for  a  duel — complete  the  dramatis  persona.  Al- 
though D'Havrecourt  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
fifty,  he  still  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  youth, 
to  understand  its  tastes  and  excuse  its  follies ;  and 
Movillez  is  one  of  the  hopefuls  whom  he  not  un- 
frequently  favors  with  his  society  and  benefits  by  his 
advice. 

The  day  after  the  ball,  Marsanne's  hunting-party 
takes  place.  A  wild-boar  is  killed,  and  poor  Mo- 
TiJlez,  who  has  joined  the  chase  in  hopes  of  distin- 
gubhtng  himself  before  the  eyes  of  a  fair  English 
amazon,  meets  with  numerous  disasters,  principally 
socasioned  by  his  bad  horsemanship,  but  which  his 
indomitable  conceit  prevents  his  taking  much  to 
heart.  A  week  later  we  find  him  dining  at  the 
CtM  de  Paris,  in  company  with  D'Havrecourt,  and 
listening  to  sundry  narratives  of  remarkable  single 
combats  which  the  old  fire-eater  had  witnessed, 
heard  of^  or  shared  in.    Dessert  is  on  table,  when 


these  bellicose  reminiscences  are  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Kersent. 

"  *  Allow  me  to  enjoy  your  society,'  said  the  new 
comer, '  until  the  arrival  of  Marsanne,  who  is  behind 
his  time,  as  usual.' 

" '  With  great  pleaisure,'  replied  the  major  Txyr- 
dially.    •  What  will  you  take  ?^ 

*'  *  Nothing ;  I  should  spoil  my  dinner.  Well ! 
young  man,'  continued  Kersent,  addressing  himself 
to  Movillez,  *  so  we  are  getting  on  in  the  world, 
conquering  a  position,  becoming  a  lion  of  the  very 
first  water.  The  Journal  des  Chasses  talks  of 
nothing  but  your  exploits  at  the  RambouiUet 
hunt.' 

**  *  How  so  V  cried  Movillez,  greatly  surprised. 

"  '  Yes,  in  the  account  of  the  day*s  sport  it  cites 
the  elegant,  the  courageous,  the  dauntless  Movillez 
as  first  in  at  the  deatn.  Two  pages  about  you, 
neither  more  nor  less,  in  the  style  of  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine  by  defunct  Boileau.' 

" '  I  did  not  deserve  .such  praise.  Henceforward, 
I  will  take  the  paper.' 

*•  *  You  cannot  do  less.' 

"  *  Read  the  article  twice,'  said  D^Havrecourt, 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  Kersent's  words. 
.'  You  know  me  for  a  man  of  peaceable  temper  and 
disposition,  an  enemy,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  of 
all  violence.  Well,  I  read  that  article ,  to-day ,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  form  of  praise  it 
concealed  a  tendency  to  satire.  I  hesitated  to  tell 
you  of  it,  but  since  another  has  started  the  hare, 
you  shall  have  my  candid  opinion  on  the  subject. 
We  must  not  allow  the  press  to  take  liberties  with 
us ;  a  man  of  the  world  should  be  extremely  severe 
with  those  who  dare  to  turn  his  private  life  into  rid- 
icule. Read  the  article  attentively,  and  if  you  are 
of  opinion  the  aflfair  should  be  followed  up,  which 
in  my  conscience  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  why,  then,' 
concluded  the  major  martially,  *  you  may  reckon  on 
my  services.' 

"  *  Parblml  D'Havrecourt,'  cried  Kersent  gayly, 
*  you  won't  succeed  in  setting  us  by  the  ears.' 

"*What!  the  article  is  yours!'  exclaimed  the 
two  diners. 

" '  Mine.  Your  astonishment  dues  not  indicate 
a  very  flattering  estimate  of  my  literary  capacity. 
Yes,  my  friends !  I  mean  to  make  myself  a  position. 
I  aspire  to  become  a  legislator,  and  by  way  of  get- 
ting my  hand  in,  I  write  for  the  Journal  des  Chasses, 
Electors  like  to  find  in  their  candidate  a  man  of  let- 
ters, rich  in  the  honors  of  pica  and  long-primer.  So 
I  flatter  the  elective  weakness ;  I  sacrifice  to  the 
parliamentary  calf.  Ah !  only  let  me  get  into  the 
chamber,'  continued  Kersent,  in  the  tone  of  a  future 
tribune,  *  and  you  shall  see  me  take  up  a  solid  posi- 
tion. My  plans  are  formed.  Once  in  the  chamber, 
I  defend  the  partridge,  I  plead  for  the  rabbit,  I  de- 
clare myself  the  champion  of  fur  and  feather.  Find 
a  college  of  electors  intelligent  enough  to  return 
me,  and  jou  shall  have  a  ^ame-law  worthy  of  So- 
lon. It  IS  already  framed  in  my  head.  Death  for 
the  poacher,  death  for  the  snare-setter ;  the  philan- 
thropical  system  of  the  committee  of  public  salva- 
tion !  With  such  a  law,  you  would  soon  see  pro- 
di^ous  results.  •  •  •  •  But  I  arrived  only 
this  morning  from  Plessy,  with  Marsanne,  and  we 
set  out  again  to-morrow  for  the  forest  of  Orleans. 
His  hunting  equipage  has  preceded  ns.  Any  fresh 
scandal  here?  Are  you  successful  with  Lady 
Emilia?  Sapristie!  if  she  does  not  look  fitvorably 
on  you  after  your  exploits  of  last  week,  her  heart 
must  be  granite.'  Digitized  by  GOOgTC 
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"  *  Perhaps !'  mattered  MoviUei  with  to  air  of 
oonsummate  coxcombry. 

" '  The  perhaps  is  very  significant ;  but  I  know 
yoor  discretion,  and  will  question  you  no  furUier. 
And  Vassigny ,  how  is  he  ?  what  is  he  doing  1  where 
is  he?' 

"  *  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  him ;  and  by  the 
bye,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know.  You  may  be  able 
U>  help  me  in  my  researches.' 

** '  t  am  all  ears,'  said  Kersent.  *  Ah !  there 
you  are,  Marsanne !  three  quarters  of  an  hour  late, 
that 's  all ;  if  I  have  an  indigestion  I  shall  know 
whom  to  thank.  But  hush  !  Movillez  is  about  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  Vassigny.' 

**  Marsanne,  who  had  just  arrived,  nodded  to  his 
friends,  and  lent  his  attention  to  Movillez,  who  be- 
gan as  follows  : 

"'I  have  given  up  the  new  system  of  horseman- 
ship, and  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  equitation  of 
the  race-course ;  I  am  resolved  to  make  a  brilliant 
appearance  next  spring  upon  the  turf  of  Versailles. 
Every  day  1  take  a  sweating  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
under  the  guidance  of  Flatraan  the  iockey,  who 
meets  me  at  nine  in  the  morning  at  the  comer  of 
the  All^e  de  Marigny.  I  leave  my  house,  there- 
fore, at  half-past  eight,  and  proceed  to  my  appoint- 
ment  by  the  Kue  de  la  P^pini^re  and  the  Kue  de 
Miromesnil,  Several  days  together  I  met  Vassig- 
ny at  that  unusual  hour,  in  that  out-of-the-way 
quarter,  and  saw  him  enter  a  small  house.  No.  17, 
in  the  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  where  it  is  impossible 
any  acquaintance  of  his  can  live.  This  very  morn- 
ing I  saw  him  again,  and  I  determined  to  solve  the 
riddle.  I  sauntered  up  and  down  the  street,  and, 
thank  Heaven !  my  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very 
severe  trial.  A  little  blue  hackney-coach,  of  mys- 
terious aspect,  with  the  blinds  down,  turned  out  of 
the  Rue  Verte,  and  stopped  at  No.  17.  The 
coach-door  opened,  a  lady  tripped  down  the  steps 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  frightened  doe  and  darted 
into  the  house.  Impossible  to  say  who  it  was. 
Her  figure  was  elegant;  she  wore  a  dark-col- 
ored morning  dress;  an  odious  black  veil,  im- 
Smetrable  to  the  eye,  fell  from  her  velvet*  hat. 
ut  there  was  such  an  aristocratic  air  about  her, 
such  a  high-bred  atmosphere  environed  her,  that  I 
would  wager  my  head  it  was  some  duchess  or  mar- 
chioness. The  driver  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  I 
was  venting  execrations  on  black  veils,  when  the 
god  of  scandal  came  to  my  aid.  I  perceived,  on 
the  pavement  at  my  feet,  a  little  purse  which  the 
lady  had  dropped.  In  a  second,  I  had  nicked  it  up, 
thrust  it  in  my  pocket,  and  ran  away  like  a  thief 
with  the  police  at  his  heels.  As  to  the  purse,'  con- 
tinued Movillez,  producing  a  small  purse  of  plain 
green  silk  net-work,  *  here  it  is.  Let  us  see  if  you 
can  guess  its  owner ;  for  my  part  I  have  not  even 
a  suspicion.' 

'*  The  purse,  curiously  examined  by  Kersent  and 
D*Havrecourt,  at  last  came  into  the  hands  of  Mar- 
sanne. He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  with  a  severe  expression  of  oountenance,  ad- 
dressed Movillez : 

**  *  You ,  are  young.  Monsieur  de  Movillez,'  he 
said, '  allow  me  to  tell  you  how  a  well-bred  man, 
a  roan  of  delicacy,  would  have  acted  under  such 
circumstances.  He  would  have  given  the  money 
to  the  poor  and  thrown  the  purse  into  the  fire.  I 
will  do  for  you  what  you  should  have  done  your- 
self.' 

"  And  approaching  the  fire-place,  Marsanne 
dropped  the  purse  upon  the  glowing  embers,  which 
instantly  consumed   it.     There   was   something 
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noble  and  solemn  in  the  action  of  the  connt's ;  the 
blood  of  the  French  chevaliers,  those  loyal  subjecta 
of  beauty,  had  been  stirred  in  the  veins  of  their  de- 
scendant by  the  recital  of  this  blamable  act  of  cu- 
riosity.   Marsanne  continued : 

'*  *  Allow  me  to  tell  vou,  sir,  that  the  men  of  your 
generation,  accustomed  to  live  with  courtesans,  and 
to  seek  venal  and  ready-made  loves,  are  ignorant 
of  what  is  due  to  women  because  they  are  women. 
None  make  more  allowance  than  I  do  for  the  levi- 
ties of  youth.  But  what  I  blame  is,  that  in  utter 
wantonness,  and  for  the  ^tification  of  an  idle  cu- 
riosity, you  lift  the  curtam  shrouding  a  secret,  and 
pour  out  misery  and  desolation  upon  a  poor  woman, 
more  deserving,  perhaps,  of  censure  than  of  utter 
condemnation,  oe  not  more  severe  than  a  hus- 
band— you,  a  young  man,  liable  to  profit  by  such 
errors ;  and  remember  that  a  true  gentleman  will 
respect  women  even  in  their  weaknesses.  Weigh 
my  words,  M.  de  Movillez ;  you  will  not  be  ofifend- 
ed  at  my  frankness.'  " 

A  few  hours  after  this  scene,  the  Countess  de 
Marsanne,  alone  in  her  boudoir,  and  busy  with  her 
embroidering  frame,  receives  a  visit  from  her  hus- 
band. Just  returned  from  one  hunting-party,  and 
about  to  start  upon  another,  the  incorrigible  sports- 
man is  seized  with  remorse  at  the  solitude  to  which 
his  wife  is  condemned,  and,  touched  by  her  resig- 
nation to  a  lonely  and  cheerless  existence,  he  gen- 
erously resolves  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasures  to 
her  happiness.  He  proposes  that  they  should  go 
to  Italy,  and  pass  the  winter  at  Florence  or  Naples, 
where  he  trusts  to  wean  himself  from  the  chase 
and  acquire  a  taste  for  domestic  enjoyments.  The 
countess  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  the  generous 
impulse,  professes  her  sincere  friendship  for  her 
husband,  but  avows  that  her  love  for  him  has  fied, 
driven  from  her  heart  bv  suffering  and  neglect. 

"  At  this  moment  Madame  de  Marsanne's  maid 
came  to  tell  her  that  her  bedroom  was  ready  for 
her  reception.    Then  she  added  : 

« <  I  have  looked  everywhere  for  the  purse  of 
Madame  la  Comptesse,  out  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.' 

'*  At  these  words,  Marsanne^s  countenance 
assumed  a  singular  naleness,  and  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  master  his  emotion  and  say  to  his 
wife: 

"  *  You  have  lost  your  purse  V 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  the  countess,  unobservant  of 
her  husband*s  agitation ;  *  or,  rather,  I  have  mis- 
laid it  in  some  corner.' 

"  *  It  was  doubtless  of  value  ?^ 

" '  Oh  !  by  no  means.  A  little  green  silk  purse, 
my  own  work,  and  nearly  empty.' 

*'  The  count  remained  motionless,  like  a  man 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 

"  ^  You  have  no  commissions  for  Plessy  t'  he  at 
last  articulated,  breathing  short  and  quick,  and  not 
knowing  what  he  asked. 

"  '  I  thought  you  just  said  you  were  going  to 
Orleans,'  replied  the  countess. 

"  '  I  shall  visit  Plessy  on  my  return.' 

'* '  Then  kiss  my  little  godson  Henriot.  Much 
pleasure  to  you ;  and  return  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'*  Marsanne  raised  the  countess'  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  left  the  boudoir ;  but  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  the  banister  in  order  to  reach  his  room. 

'*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  belated 
passenger  through  the  Rue  d'Anjou  would  have 
witnessed  a  curious  spectacle.    Although  the  eoId_ 

was  intense,  a  window  was  wide  op 
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figiit  of  a  lamp  a  man  was  to  be  aeon  kamag  upoo 
the  balustrade.  From  time  to  time,  deep-drawn 
Boba  of  rage  and  despair  barat  from  his  breast,  and 
he  Tiolenuy  pressed  his  head  between  his  hands, 
as  if  to  prevent  it  from  splitting.  This  man  was 
the  Coont  de  Maiaanne. 

**  The  following  morning  a  hackney  coach,  con- 
taining a  lady  closely  veiled,  had  scarcely  turned 
from  Uie  Rue  Miromesnil  into  the  Rue  Yerte,  when 
a  man,  who  for  some  time  previously  had  paced  to 
and  fro,  muffled  in  a  large  cloak,  paused  at  No.  17 
in  the  former  street,  dropped  the  folds  of  his  mantle, 
and  took  off  a  pair  of  huge  green  spectacles  that 
previously  concealed  his  face.  The  Count  de  Mar- 
sanne,  for  he  it  was,  remained  motionless  beside  the 
door  whence  the  coach  had  driven.  From  his  ex- 
treme paleness,  and  the  gloomy  immobility  of  his 
features,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  statue  of 
atone. 

«•  The  hackney-coach  was  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when  Vassigny  appeared  at  the  door  of  No.  17. 
On  beholding  him,  the  count's  eyes  sparkled ;  he 
extended  his  hand  and  seized  Vassigny  by  the 
arm. 

'• '  Will  M.  de  Vassigny,'  he  said,  'honor  me 
with  a  moment's  interview  V 

*'  Don  Juan,  dragged  towards  the  abyss  by  the 
statue  of  the  oonimanditoie,  cannot  have  expe- 
*neneed  such  a  feeling  of  terror  as  at  that  moment 
took  possession  of  Vassigny. 

•*  *  Sir,'  •  •  •  •  he  stammered,  *  I  know 
not'  •    •    •    • 

"  '  I  ask  an  interview,  sir,'  said  the  count,  with 
sinister  calmness ;  '  I  have  grave  matters  to  dis- 
enss  with  you  ;  we  should  not  be  at  our  ease  in  the 
street ;  will  yon  be  good  enough  to  conduct  me  to 
your  house  V 

*'  '  Really,  I  know  not  what  you  mean.' 

"  '  I  repeat,  M.  de  Vassigny,  that  I  have  things 
to  say  which  none  but  yon  must  hear.  Be  so  kind 
as  to  lead  the  way.' 

'*  'My  house/as  you  know,  is  in  the  Rue  de 
Provence,'  said  Vassigny,  with  a  constrained  air. 
'  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  there.' 

** '  Let  us  go,'  said  the  count. 

**  They  w^ked  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de 
Provence.  By  the  time  he  arrived  there,  Vassig- 
ny *s  emotion  had  attained  the  highest  pitch,  and 
his  legs  bent  under  him  as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

*'  A  servant  introduced  the  two  men  into  an  ele- 
gant drawing-room. 

*'  There  was  a  moment  of  torrible  silence  :  Mar- 
sanne  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  his  gloomy  despair ; 
inflexible  resolution  was  legible  in  his  eyes.  Vas- 
signy, on  the  contrary,  appeared  exhausted  and 
overcome,  a  criminal  awaiting  sentonce  of  death. 

"  *  You  have  seen  Madame  de  Marsanne  this 
morning,'  said  the  husband,  with  strange  solem- 
nity. 

•' '  Madame  de  Marsanne !  •  • '  •  •  In 
Heaven's  name,  you  are  mistaken !'  cried  Vassig- 
ny. But  his  tone  of  «voice,  and  the  wild  expres- 
sion of  his  features,  fully  confirmed  the  count's 
words. 

"  *  Yon  have  seen  Madame  de  Marsanne  this 
morning,*  repeated  the  count.  '  I  know,  sir,  that 
as  a  man  of  honor,  you  are  incapable  of  betraying 
a  lady *8  secret;  but  I  prefer  the  evidence  of  my 
eyes  even  to  your  word.' 

"•Well,  sir,  my  life  is  yours — ^takeit!'  cried 
Vassigny,  casting  towards  heaven  a  glanoe  of  rage 
and  despair.  Marsanne  gazed  at  the  young  man 
ftr  a  bnef  ^aee,  and  then  resumed : 


to  me,  M.  de  Vassigny.  The  law 
authorized  me  to  assaasinato  you,  but  that  is  not 
a  gentleman's  revenue.  The  law  further  author* 
ized  me  to  have  my  dishonor  certified  by  a  commis- 
sary of  nolice,  and  to  drag  you  before  the  tribunals 
for  condemnation — iu  six  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  few  thousand  francs'  damages ! — Mockery ! !  My 
instinct  of  honor  rejected  such  an  alternative.  An< 
honorable  man  revenges  himself  of  an  outrage  by 
meeting  his  ofiender  bare-breasted,  and  with  equad 
weapons.    You  think  as  I  do,  sir?' 

" '  Your  seconds,  your  time,  your  arms?'  cried 
Vassigny,  all  his  courage  revived  by  this  appeal  to 
the  point  of  honor. 

" '  Patience,  sir — ^patience.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  meet  face  to  face ;  but  the  hour  of 
that  mortal  combat  has  not  yet  tolled.' 

"  '  I  await  your  orders ;  from  this  day  forward  I 
am  ready.' 

'"I  expected  no  less,  sir,  from  your  courage.' 

"  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Marsanne  con- 
tinued. 

" '  Whatever  be  the  issue  of  our  duel,'  he  said, 
'  you  have  poisoned  my  life,  heaped  misery  and  bit^ 
tomess  upon  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  believe  you 
capable  of  appreciating  what  I  am  about  to  demand. 
Yesterday,  sir,  when  I  became  aware  of  mv  dis- 
honor, my  first  thought  was  a  thought  of  blood. 
Then  I  examined  my  own  conscience — a  cruel  and 
painful  examination ;  for  I  was  compelled  to  own 
that  if  Madame  de  Marsanne  had  betrayed  me  she 
was  not  alone  to  blame.  I  searched  the  innermost 
recesses  of  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  this  woman, 
abandoned  by  her  husband,  had  at  least  the  ex- 
cuses of  unhappiness  and  neglect.  I  thought  of 
my  poor  child,  whose  mother's  name  I  should  tar- 
nish, and  my  thirst  of  vengeance  yielded  to  these 
all-powerful  considerations.  Honor  requires,  sir, 
that  I  should  take  jrour  life,  or  you  mine  :  but  it 
demands  still  more  miperatively  that  the  cause  of 
the  duel  should  remain  unknown.' 

'"A  pretext  is  easily  found ;  a  quarrel  at  the 
theatre  or  club  will  sufilce.' 

'"What,  sir!'  replied  Marsanne,  'you,'  who 
know  the  world  and  its  greedy  curiosity  as  well  as 
I  do,  can  you  think  that  it  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  will  not  strive,  b^  cruel  in- 
vestigation, to  penetrate  our  secret  ?  No,  sir  !  to- 
day a  duel  would  leave  too  lanre  a  field  for  conjec- 
ture ;  our  meeting  must  be  prepared  long  before- 
hand. In  this  night  of  agony  I  have  calculated 
everything ;  the  interests  of  my  vengeance,  the 
interests  of  my  honor,  the  interests  of  a  woman 
whom  I  still  love.' 

"  The  count's  voice  quivered  as  he  pronounced 
these  last  words,  and  a  scalding  tear  coursed  down 
his  cheek. 

"'Your  wishes  are  orders  for  me,'  said  Va»> 
signy. 

" '  You  shall  give  me  your  word  of  honor,'  con- 
tinued the  count,  *  that  from  this  moment  you  will 
see  Madame  de  Marsanne  no  more.  Then,  resum- 
ing a  gay  life,  you  shall  make  a  parade  of  some  in- 
trigue, either  in  society  or  behind  the  scenes  of  a* 
theatre,  which,  by  misleading  suspicion,  will  enable 
us  to  have  the  meeting  you  must  desire  as  much  as 
myself.' 

.    "Vassigny  reflected  for  a  few  momenta,  and 
replied  in  a  firm  tone— 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  he  said, '  I  have  long 
known  you  for  one  of  those  men  with  whom  honor 
stands  before  everything ;  and  from  the  very  first » 
day  I  made,  as  now,  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.    Bat 
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I  am  not  bound  to  do  more ;  and  if  I  subscribe  to 
your  demand,  I  have  a  right  also  to  stipulate  a  con- 
dition.' 

'*  *  You!'  exclaimed  Marsanne,  with  repressed 
fury. 

"  *  Yes,  I  !*  repeated  Vassigny,  with  indescriba- 
ble energy :  '  my  honor  and  my  heart  render  it  my 
imperious  duty.  Pledge  me  your  word  as  a  gen- 
tleman, that  for  every  one,  even  for  Madame  de 
Bftarsanne,  the  real  cause  of  our  duel  shall  remain 
an  impenetrable  secret,  and  I  at  once  adhere  to  all 
your  conditions.' 

**  *  You  love  her,  then,  very  dearly,'  •  •  •  • 
said  the  count,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

** '  Enough  to  sacrifice  my  life,  my  honor,  even 
my  love,  to  her  repose.' 

*'  Afler  a  few  instants  of  silence,  the  count  again 
spoke  in  a  grave  voice : 

"  *  You  do  your  duty  as  a  man  of  honor,  sir,  as 
I  have  done  mine  ;  and  I  now  pledge  my  word  that 
for  eveiy  one,  even  for  Madame  de  Marsanne,  the 
cause  of  our  duel  shall  remain  a  profound  secret.* 

'* '  On  your  day,  at  your  hour,  I  am  ready,'  said 
Yassiffuy. 

*'  *'  I  thank  you,  sir ;  depend  on  my  word,  as  I 
depend  on  yours.'  And  with  a  dignified  wave  of 
the  hand  to  his  adversary,  Marsanne  left  the 
room." 

This  violent  scene  had ,  exhausted  Yassigny's 
fortitude ;  the  count  gone,  he  sank  into  an  arm- 
chair, covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

Some  weeks  have  elapsed  and  the  characters  of 
the  tale  are  assembled  at  a  theatre  ;  Marsanne,  his 
wife,  and  Kersent  in  a  box — Movillez  and  D'Havre- 
court  in  stalls-^Mademoiselle  Francine  on  the  stage. 
Yassigny,  in  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes,  has  no 
eyes  or  ears  but  for  the  actress.  He  has  kept  his 
word  to  Marsanne,  and  Paris  rings  with  the  scan- 
dal of  his  attachment  to  Francine.  She  is  the 
Chien  tTAicibiade,  Strictly  honorable  in  the  ob- 
servance of  his  promise,  he  has  neither  seen  nor 
written  to  Madame  de  Marsanne  since  the  day  of 
bis  terrible  interview  with  her  husband.  Such 
self-denial  has  not  been  exercised  with  impunity. 
In  a  few  weeks,  ten  years  have  passed  over  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  Graston  de  Yassigny.  His  brow 
is  furrowed,  his  temper  soured,  and  his  amazed  friends 
attribute  these  sad  changes  to  his  insane  passion 
for  the  worthless  Francine.  He  plays  high  ;  it  is 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  extravagant  mistress. 
At  the  club,  Marsanne  is  his  usual  antagonist,  and 
alwajrs  wins.  Yassigny  loses  his  temper  with  his 
money,  and  says  harsh  things  to  the  count,  who 
bears  them  with  exemplary  patience,  for  the  hour 
of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come.  But  if  Yassigny  is 
supremely  wretched,  Am^lie  de  Marsanne  is  not 
less  so.  She  too,  within  a  few  weeks,  has  changed 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable ;  and  on  her  wan 
and  pallid  countenance  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  breaking  heart  are  unmistakably  stamped. 
In  vain  has  she  striven  to  learn  the  reason  of  Vas- 
signy*s  sudden  and  unaccountable  estrangement. 
Tie  steadily  avoids  her.  She  sees  him  in  public, 
ostentatiously  displaying  his  disgraceful  liaison 
with  a  low  actress,  constant  in  his  attendance  at' 
her  performances,  galloping  on  the  Champs  Ely- 
si6es  beside  the  carriage  he  has  ^iven  her.  She 
catches  the  innuendos  of  his  aoquamtance,  sneering 
at  or  pitying  his  infatuation.  At  the  theatre,  on 
the  ni^ht  in  question,  she  is  agonized  by  the  mali- 
cious jests  of  little  Movillez,  who  pitilessly  ridicules 
Ysssigny's  absurd  and  ignoble  passion.    Early  the 


next  morning  Yassigny  receives  one  of  Kenent'i 
cards,  with  a  request  written  upon  it  for  an  imme- 
diate visit.  Supposing  his  friend  to  have  had  a 
quarrel,  and  to  need  his  services,  he  hurries  to  his 
house.  Kersent,  who  is  soundly  sleeping,  abuses 
hb  visitor  for  arousing  him,  declares  he  has  sent  no 
message,  and  disavows  the  handwriting  on  the  card. 
Just  then  the  servant  enters  and  announces  the  ar* 
rival  of  a  veiled  lady,  who  waits  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  to  speak  to  the  Yiscount  de  Yassigny. 

With  pensive  and  care-laden  brow ;  Gaston  left 
his  friend's  room,  and  entered  that  in  which  the 
lady  waited.  But  on  the  threshold  he  paused,  and 
a  deep  flush  overspread  his  countenance.  He  be- 
held Madame  de  Marsanne. 

It  was  indeed  the  countess,  who,  in  contempt  of 
propriety,  and  half-crazed  with  suffering,  had  re- 
solved to  hear  her  sentence  from  Yassigny's  own 
lips.  In  vain  she  had  written  to  him — her  letters 
remained  unanswered  ;  in  vain  she  had  neglected 
no  means  of  seeing  him — ^her  endeavors  had  in- 
variably been  fruitless.  Her  heart  torn  by  such 
ingratitude,  and  by  the  scandalous  passion  Yassig- 
ny paraded  for  Mademoiselle  Francine,  she  had  not 
hesitated  to  seek  an  interview  in  the  house  of  her 
husband's  cousin.  In  the  sad  conversation  that 
ensued,  the  most  touching  appeal  that  tenderness 
and  suffering  could  inspire  was  addressed  by  the 
Countess  de  Marsanne  to  Yassigny.  But  he  was 
able  to  impose  silence  on  the  passion  that  devoured 
him. 

Divided  between  his  love  and  the  respect  due  to 
his  plighted  word,  the  two  most  violent  sentiments 
that  find  place  in  man's  bosom,  Gaston's  heart  bled 
cruelly;  but  he  triumphed  over  himself.  Words 
full  of  the  coldest  reason  issued  from  his  lips  ;  ho 
had  sufficient  strength  to  break  forever  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  countess.  These  cruel  words 
did  not  fail  of  their  effect :  Madame  de  Marsanne 
believed  that  she  had  honored  with  her  tenderness 
one  unable  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  incapable 
of  a  ffenerous  sacrifice. 

"  •  M.  de  Yassigny,'  she  said,  *  you  are  a  heart- 
less man!'" 

Such  was  the  phrase  that  terminated  this  melan- 
choly interview.  The  heart  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
sanne was  broken,  but  a  guilty  love  had  forever 
left  it. 

Some  moments  after  the  close  of  this  scene, 
Yassigny  reentered  Kersent's  chamber;  but  his 
face  was  livid,  and  he  could  scarcely  drag  himself 
along.  Without  a  word,  he  sank  upon  a  chair  and 
remained  plunged  in  the  most  gloomy  despair. 
Kersent's  countenance,  usually  so  joyous,  had  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  anguish,  tie  had  examined 
the  writing  on  the  card,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  knew  the  hand.  The  scene 
at  the  theatre  the  previous  evening,  came  back  to 
his  memory:  he  remembered  the  strange  melan- 
choly of  his  cousin,  her  confusion  when  she  re- 
turned him  the  card-case  she  had  asked  to  look  at ; 
and  from  all  these  things  cosnbined,  he  concluded 
that  a  fatal  secret  weighed  upon  two  beings  whom 
he  cherished  with  equal  tenderness.  On  beholding 
Yassigny's  profound  consternation,  the  sportsman 
heaved  a  sign  of  deep  distress. 

*' '  My  dear  friend,'  he  said  to  Gaston,  'a  mis- 
fortune threatens  you  :  open  your  heart  to  me,  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship.' 

**  Yassigny  made  no  reply. 

*'  *  Hear  me,  Gaston ;  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  no  idle  curiosity  impels  me. 
Perhaps  I  can  serve  you.    If  I  may  believe  the  sad 
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presentimeDt  that  fills  my  heart,  yoa  sufier  not  alone, 
and  the  poor  woman  that  suflfera  with  yoa  has  a 
right  to  all  my  sympathy.  For  she  who  has  just 
left  this  house,  is ' 

^'Vassigny  spranff  to  his  feet,  and  placed  his 
hand  OTer  his  friend  s  month.  '  No,  no  !'  he  ex- 
claimed, *the  fatal  secret  shall  die  with  me.' 
Then,  without  another  word,  he  sat  down  at  a 
table,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  traced  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  *  Monsienr  le  Comte,  there  are  tortures  which 
human  strength  cannot  endure.  For  mercy's  sake 
let  us  terminate  this  sad  affair  as  soon  as  may  be, 
or  I  will  not  answer  for  keeping  my  promise.  I 
shall  pass  the  night  at  the  club.* 

**  This  letter  was  addressed :  '  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  MarsanneJ*  " 

At  the  club,  the  husband  and  the  lover  meet  and 
play  hiffh.  Vassignv  loses,  as  usual ;  affects 
anger,  snuffles  the  cards  offensively,  and  hints  sus- 
picions of  foul  play.  A  challenge  is  the  natural 
result.  Late  upon  the  following  night,  we  find 
Keraent  pacing  the  Boulevard  in  despondent  mood, 
accompanied  by  D'Havrecourt,  who  has  acted  as 
one  of  Marsanne's  seconds  in  the  inevitable  duel. 
They  discuss  the  melancholy  event  of  Vassigny's 
death,  which  has  occurred  that  evening,  a  few  hours 
afier  his  adversary's  ball  had  pierced  his  breast. 
Vaasigny  had  firea  in  the  air. 

"  *  The  more  I  reflect  on  it,'  said  D'Havrecourt, 
*  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  unworthy  affec- 
tion of  which  Yassigny  made  a  parade,  was  only  a 
feigned  sentiment,  a  mock  passion  thrown  as  a  bUnd 
to  the  indiscreet  curiosity  of  the  world,  to  mask  a 
devoted,  although,  perhaps,  a  guilty  love.  To  you, 
who  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  to  you  alone,  I 
may  divulge  an  episode  of  this  fatal  drama.  This 
it  is.  Yassigny  was  stUl  stretched  upon  the  grass ; 
the  surgeon,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  extract  the 
bullet,  put  up  his  instrument,  with  a  countenance 
that  left  me  no  hope.  Tinguv  had  led  away  Mar- 
sanne ;  Navailles  and  Lord  Howley  had  gone  off 
in  all  haste,  one  to  have  everythmg  prepared  at 
Vassigny's  house,  the  other  to  summon  the  first 
physicians.  I  was  alone  with  the  wounded  man. 
His  senses  returned-;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and'  I 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  agonized  features  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  me.     I  knelt  beside  him. 


He  raised  his  left  hand,  and  in  a  feeble  Toioe  asked 
me  to  unfasten  his'  shirt-sleeve.  I  obeyed.  His 
vnrist  was  encircled  by  a  small  bracelet  of  hahr,  so 
tightly  fastened  to  the  arm,  that,  to  get  it  off,  I  had 
to  cut  the  tress.  .  *'  D'Havrecodrt,".  said  he,  faintly, 
'*  that  bracelet  was  only  to  quit  me  with  life ;  I 
confide  it  to  your  honor ;  swear  to  annihilate  it  the 
instant  you  get  home."  I  made  the  required  vow, 
and  from  that  moment  he  spoke  not  a  word.  On 
reaching  home,  my  first  care  was  to  fulfil  my 
promise,  by  burning  the  bracelet.  It  was  composed 
of  a  tress  of  faur  hair,  and  the  hair  of  that  Francine 
is  black.  And  it  was  secured  by  a  gold  plate,  upon 
which  were  engraved  an  A  and  a  G  intertwined, 
with  the  words  "14  October,  1840."  ' 

*'  *  Oh !  say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,'  cried 
Kersent,  interrupting  the  major.  *  Alas !  I  have 
too  much  reason  to  &lieve  that  there  are  now  upon 
this  earth  two  beings  infinitely  more  to  be  pitied 
than  Yassigny.  He,  at  least,  has  found  in  death 
oblivion  of  his  sorrows ;  but  they  survive  for  misery 
and  tears.' " 

None,  save  Kersent  and  D'Havrecourt,  snspect 
the  true  cause  of  the  duel ;  they  are  men  of  honor, 
and  the  secret  is  safe  with  them.  For  once,  the 
inquisitive  and  scandal-loving  Parisian  world  has  ' 
been  put  upon  a  wrong  scent.  .  The  count's  pre- 
cautions and  Yassigny's  sufferings  have  not  been 
thrown  away.  The  countess'  reputation  is  saved 
— the  honor  of  the  De  Marsannes  remains  unblem- 
ished. It  is  not  without  success  that  the  ignoble 
Francine  has  been  made  unwittingly  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Dog  of  Alcibiades. 

An  epilogue,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Ker^ 
sent,  dated  a  year  later,  from  the  bivouac  of  Bab- 
el-Oued,  closes  this  tragrical  and  well-told  tale.  It 
informs  D'Havrecourt  and  the  reader  of  the  death 
of  the  Count  de  Marsanne  and  his .  erring  and  un- 
happy wife.  The  latter  had  died  some  months 
previously,  of  a  malady  brought  on  by  grief.  The 
count  met  his  fate  by  a  Bedouin  bullet  in  the  des- 
erts of  Algeria.  Kersent,  whom  affection  and 
compassion  had  prompted  to  accompany  his  cousin 
in  his  last  campaign,  found  upon  the  breast  of  the 
dead  officer  a  locket  enclosing  a  fragment  of  paper, 
the  legacy  of  Madame  de  Marsanne  to  her  husband. 
It  contained  the  avowal  of  a  fault  and  a  prayer  for 
pardon. 


Clothiso  for  the  Young.— Are  the  little  **  High- 
landers" whom  we  meet  during  three  out  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  year  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  nurserymaids,  dawdling  about  the  streets,  in 
oor  pablic  walks  or  squares,  properly  protected  from 
the  cold?  Are  the  fantastically-attired  children 
whom  we  see  **  taking  an  airing"  in  carriages  in 
oar  parks,  snfficiently  and  properly  clad  ?  If  these 
questions  can  be  truly  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then,  and  then  only,  my  remarks  are  needless. 
There  can  enter  into  the  parent  mind  no  more  bane- 
ful idea  than  that  of  rendering  children  •*  hardy" 
hy  exposing  .them  unnecessarily  to  cold,  and  by 
dothing  them  inefficiently.  I  have  known  instances 
wherein  parents,  acting  on  this  principle,  have  failed 
entirely  in  rearing  their  offspring.  Does  nature 
treat  her  progeny  thus  1  Does  she  not,  first  of  all, 
insure  the  birth  of  her  young  only  at  a  kindly  sea- 
son, and  then  provide  them  with  downy  coverings, 
warm  nests,  and  assiduous  protectors?  And  we 
most  imitate  nature,  if  we  would  give  to  Britain  a 
nee  capidile  and  worthy  of  maintaining  her  inde- 
peodenoe  and  honor.    The  little  denizens  of  a  warm 


nursery  must  not  be  subjected,  without  a  carefully* 
assorted  covering,  to  the  piercing  and  relentless  east 
or  north-east  wind ;  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
imbibe  the  seeds  of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  this 
climate— consumption — in  their  walks  for  exercise 
and  health ;  they  must  be  tended,  as  the  future  lords 
of  the  earth,  with  jealous  care  and  judicious  zeal. 
One  sixth  of  the  deaths  of  young  children,  it  must 
be  remembered,  result  from  cold, — Erasmus  Wilson, 

Moral  Effects  of  Pestilence. — All  witnesses, 
and  a  knowledge  of  our  common  nature,  tell  us  that 
the  continual  recurrence  of  these  scenes  of  sickness 
and  death,  instead  of  softening  the  heart,  usiially 
hardens  it.  Read  the  accounts  of  all  great  plagues ; 
the  plague  at  Athens— the  plague  at  Milan,  as  de- 
scribed either  in  the  historians  of  the  day  and  the 
biographers  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  or  in  the  more 
popular  pages  of  the  best  Italian  novel,  the  **  Prom- 
essi  Sposi" — read  the  account  of  the  plague  in 
London — ^and  you  will  see  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  bulk  of  the  people  become  more  reckless  and 
profligate  than  ever. — Viscount  EbringUm*      Q  LC 
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Ftom  the  N.  Y.  Joarnat  of  Oammeite. 
LONGITUDB  OF  NBW  YORK  CITY  BY  MAGNETIC 
TELBORAPH. 

Ik  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Saperintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  there  is  given  some  account 
of  the  measures  which  had  b^n  adopted  for  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  by  the 
magnetic  telegraph !  A  line  of  wires  was  extended 
last  summer  from  the  General  Post-office  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  Naval  Observatory ;  a  wire  was  carried 
from  the  High  School  Observatory  in  Philadelphia 
to  the  main  Baltimore  line ;  and  another  wire  was 
dirried  from  the  Jersey  city  telegraph  office  to  a  tem- 
porary observatory  erected  near  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  observations  at  Washington  were  under 
"the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker;  those  at  Phila- 
delphia were  made  by  Professor  Kendall ;  and  those 
at  Jersey  city  by  Professor  Loomis.  Each  observer 
had  at  his  command  a  good  clock,  and  a  transit 
instrument  fo^  regulating  it  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. The  clocks  being  properly  regulated,  all 
which  is  needed  for  the  determination  of  the  differ^ 
ence  of  longitude  between  these  three  places  is 
the  exhibition  of  some  signal  that  can  be  heard 
simultaneously  at  each  staUoo.  This  is  affi>rded  by 
the  click  of  a  magnet,  which  is  worked  in  the  usuaj 
mode  of  telegraphic  communications.  These  experi- 
ments were  commenced  last  season,  but  were  only 
partially  successful.  Signals  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Washington  on  the  10th 
of  October ;  but  none  were  obtained  from  Jersey  city. 

We  understand  that  these  experiments  have  been 
resumed  the  present  season,  and  that  they  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  plan  of  operation 
we  learn  to  bo  the  following  :  At  10  o'cloclc  in  the 
evening,  when  the  usual  business  of  the  telegraph 
company  is  concluded,  the  three  observatories  above 
named  are  put  in  communication  with  each  other. 
They  then  correspond  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  tele- 
graphing, to  ascertain  whether  the  arrangements 
are  perrect,  and  the  observers  are  all  ready.  The 
obeerver  at  Jersey  city  then  gites  warning  to  pre- 
pare for  the  transmission  of  clock  signals.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  minute  by  his  clock,  he  strikes 
a  kev,  (like  the  key  of  a  piano,^  and  a  click  is 
heard  simultaneously  at  Jersey  city,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington.  The  observers  at  the  three 
places  record  the  time,  each  by  his  own  clock.  In 
10  seconds,  Jersey  city  again  strikes  the  key ;  a 
dick  is  heard,  and  all  record  the  time.  At  the 
expiration  of  anotheV  10  seconds,  a  third  signal  is 
ffiven  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  signals.  Af^r  a  pause  of  one  minute, 
Philadelphia  repeats  the  same  series  of  signals,  and 
all  three  observers  record  the  time.  After  a  similar 
pause,  Washington  begins,  and  gives  another  series 
of  twenty  signals.  Thus  the  three  obsOTvers  obtain 
sixty  comparisons  of  their  clocks,  which  ought  to 
give  their  difference  of  time  with  almost  perfect 
accuracy.  This  method  is  beautiful  in  theoi^,  and 
apparently  very  simple ;  but  a  great  many  disap- 
pomtments  have  been  experienced  in  reducing  it  to 
practice.  The  difficulties  have,  however,  been  sur- 
mounted. On  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant, 
twenty  elock  siffnals  were  transmitted  from  Jersey 
city  to  PhiladeTphia,  and  the  same  number  were 
returned.  When  the  computations  are  completed 
for  the  exact  determination  of  the  time  of  the 
respective  places,  these  observations  will  give  the 
precise  diffisrenoe  of  longitude  between  Jersey  city 
and  the  High  School  Observatory  in  Philadelphia. 


According  to  a  hasty  comparison,  this  difference 
amounts  to  four  mifoUes  and  thirty  seconds.  Since 
the  19th  instant,  similar  sets  of  signals  have  been 
repeatedly  passed  between  Jersey  city  and  Phila- 
delphia, ana  the  comparisons  will  he  continued  until 
fit  further  increase  of  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected. 

This  method  of  determining  longitude  was  tried 
upon  a  small  scale  between  Washington  and  Balti* 
more,  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  telegraphic 
wire ;  with  this  important  difference,  however,  that 
the  comparison  of  time  was  made  by  means  of  a 
chronometer  carried  to  the  telegraph  office.  In  the 
present  experiments,  the  wire  is  continuous  from 
the  Philadelphia  Observatory  to  the  Jersey  city 
Observatory ;  and  the  two  clocks  can  be  compared 
with  about  the  same  precision  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  room. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  mode  of  determining 
longitude  will  supersede  every  other  method,  be- 
tween places  where  a  telegraphic  wire  is  erected. 
The  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  electric 
fluid  through  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a 
thousand  miles,  is  entirely  inappreciable ;  and  the 
comparisons  can  be  re|>eated  at  pleasure  until  a 
satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  We  understand  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast 
survey,  in  due  time,  to  extend  this  method  to  all  the 
principal  cities  along  our  coast.  We  are  not  awara 
that  this  method  hiw  been  attempted  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

DBSCRIPTtON  OF  AN  OLD-FASHIONBD  OABDEN. 

I  MAT,  perhaps,  have  spoken  more  feelingly  on 
this  subject,  (the  defects  of  modern  gardening,)  from 
having  done  myself  what  I  so  condemn  in  others- 
destroyed  an  old-fashioned  garden.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, in  the  high  style  of  those  I  have  described, 
but  it  had  roanv  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind 
and  effect.  As  I  have  long  since  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage which  I  could  have  made  of  them,  and  how 
much  I  could  have  added  to  that  effect— how  well 
I  could  in  parts  have  mixed  the  modern  style,  and 
have  altered  and  concealed  many  of  the  stiff  and 
glaring  formalities— I  have  long  regretted  its  destruc- 
tion. I  destroyed  it,  not  from  disliking  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  sacrifice  I  made  against  my  own 
sensations  to  the  prevailing  opinion.  I  doomed  it, 
and  all  its  embellishments,  with  which  I  had  formed 
such  an  early  connection,  to  sudden  and  total  de- 
struction, probably  much  upon  the  same  idea  as  many 
a  man  of  careless,  unreflecting,  unfeeling  good  na- 
ture, thought  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  demolishing 
towns,  provinces,  and  their  inhabitants  in  America  ; 
like  me — but  how  different  the  scale  and  the  inter- 
est ! — they  chose  to  admit  it  as  a  principle,  that 
whatever  obstructed  the  prevailing  system  must  be 
all  thrown  down,  all  laid  prostrate ;  no  medium,  no 
conciliatory  methods  were  to  be  tried,  but  whatever 
might  follow,  destruction  must  precede. 

I  remember  that  even  this  garden,  so  infinitely 
inferior  to  those  in  Italy,  had  an  air  of  decoration 
and  of  gayety,  arising  from  that  decoration  ;  un  air 
pari,  a  distinction  from  mere  unembellished  nature, 
which,  whatever  the  advocates  of  extreme  simplicity 
may  allege,  is  surely  essential  to  an  ornamental  gar- 
den. All  the  beauties  of  undulating  ground,  of 
shrubs,  of  verdure,  are  to  be  found  in  plaees  where 
no  art  has  ever  been  employed,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  bestow  a  distinction  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  Uiey  mast 
themselves,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  as  un- 
embellished nature,  ^ 
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AmoDif  otiier  ebciioi8tanoe8»  I  have  a  strong  leo- 
olIeetioQ  of  a  raised  terrace,  seen  sideways  from  that 
in  ftont  of  the  house,  ia  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
fliffht  of  steps  with  iron  rails,  and  an  arched  recess 
below  it,  backed  by  a  wood.  These  steps  condacted 
yoQ  from  the  terrace  into  a  lower  compartment,  where 
there  was  a  mixture  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  stat- 
ues, which,  though  disposed  with  some  formality, 
yet  formed  a  dressed  foreground  to  the  woods ;  and, 
with  a  little  alteration,  would  hare  richly  and  hap- 
pily blended  with  the  general  landscape. 

It  has  been  Justly  observed,  that  the  love  of  se- 
cldsiou  and  safety  is  not  less  natural  to  man  than 
that  of  liberty,  and  our  ancestors  have  left  strong 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  observation.  In  many 
old  places  there  are  almost  as  manjr  walled  compart- 
nients  without,  as  apartments  within  doors;  and, 
though  there  is  no  defending  the  beauty  of  brick 
walls,  yet  still,  that  appearance  of  seclusion  and 
safety,  when  it  can  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  inters 
fere  with  general  beauty,  is  a  point  well  worth  ob- 
taining ;  and  no  man  is  more  ready  than  myself  to 
allow,  that  the  comfortable  is  a  principle  which 
•boold  never  be  neglected.  On  that  account,  all 
walled  gardens  and  compartments  near  a  house-— 
all  warm,  sheltered,  sunny  walks,  under  walls 
planted  with  fruit-trees— are  greatly  to  be  wished 
ibr,  and  should  be  preserved  if  possible,  when  once 
esublished.  I  therefore  regret  extremely,  not  only 
the  compartment  I  just  mentioned,  but  another  gar- 
den immediately  beyond  it ;  and  I  cannot  forget  the 
sort  ai  curiosity  and  surprise  that  was  excit^  ailer 
a  short  absenoe,  even  in  me,  to  whom  it  was  famil- 
iar, by  the  simple  and  common  circumstance  of  a 
door  that  led  from  the  first  compartment  to  the 
second,  and  the  pleasure  I  always  experienced  o.n 
entering  that  inner  and  nM>re  secluded  garden. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  garden  itself 
to  excite  any  extraordinary  sensation ;  the  middle 
part  was  merely  planted  with  the  lesser  fruits,  and 
dwarf  trees;  but,  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  the 
lofty  trees  of  a  fine  grove  appeared  immediately  over 
the  i>pposite  wall ;  Uie  trees  are  still  there ;  they  are 
more  distinctly  and  openly  seen,  but  the  striking 
impression  is  gone.  On  the  right  was  another  raised 
terrace,  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  that  sup- 
ported it,  and  overhung  with  shrubs,  which,  from 
age,  had  lost  their  formality.  A  flight  of  steps  of 
a  plainer  kind,  with  a  mere  parapet  on  the  sides, 
led  up  to  this  upper  terrace  underneath  the  shrubs 
and  exotics. 

All  this  gave  me  emotions  in  my  youth,  which  I 
long  imagined  were  merely  those  of  early  habit ;  but 
I  am  now  convinced  that  was  not  all ,  they  also 
arose  from  a  quick  succession  of  varied  objects,  of 
varied  forms,  tints,  lights,  and  shadows ;  they  arose 
from  the  various  degrees  of  intricacy  and  suspense 
that  were  produced  by  the  no  less  various  degrees 
and  kinds  of  concealment,  all  exciting  and  nourishing 
cttriosity,  and  all  distinct  in  their  cl^racter  from  the 
sanonnding  landscapes.  I  will  beg  my  reader's 
indulgence  for  going  on  to  trace  a  few  other  cireum- 
staoees  which  are  now  no  more.  These  steps,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  led  to  an  upper  terrace,  and 
thence,  through  the  little  wilderness  of  exotics,  to 
a  sammer-hoose,  with  a  luxuriant  Virginia  creeper 
growing  over  it ;  this  sum'tner-house  and  the  creeper, 
to  my  great  sorrow  at  the  time,  to  my  regret  ever 
afaice,  to  my  great  surprise  at  this  moment,  and, 
probably,  to  that  of  my  reader^-I  pulled  down,  for 
1  was  tokl  that  it  interfered  so  much  with  the  level- 
liDg  of  the  ground,  with  its  flowing  line  and  uudu- 


lations,  in  short,  with  the  prevailing  system,  that  it 
could  not  stand.  Beyond  this  again,  as  the  last 
boundary  of  the  garden,  was  a  richly  worked  iron 
gate,  at  the  entrance  of  a  solemn  grove ;  and  thev 
both,  in  no  small  degree,  added  to  each  other^ 
eflfect.  This  gate,  and  the  summer-house,  and  most 
of  the  objects!  have  mentioned,  combined  to  enrich 
the  view  from  the  windows,  and  from  the  home  ter- 
race. What  is  there  now  1  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs 
only.  Do  I  feel  the  same  pleasure,  the  same  inter- 
est in  this  ground  ?  Certainly  not.  Has  it  now  a 
richer  and  more  painter-like  effect  as  a  foreground  I 
I  think  not  by  any  means  ;  for  there  were  formerly 
many  detached  pieces  of  scenery,  which  had  an  air 
of  comfort  and  secltfeion  within  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  formed  a  rich  foreground  to  the 
near  and  more  distant  woods,  and  to  the  remote 
distance. 

The  remark  of  a  French  writer  may  very  jnstW ' 
be  applied  to  some  of  these  old  gardens : — **  l/agri- 
able  y  itoit  souvent  sacrifii  a  VtUile,  et  en  giniral 
VagriaMe  y  gagna."  All  this,  however,  was  sac- 
rificed to  undulation  of  ground  only,  for  shrnbs  and 
verdure  were  not  wanting  before.  That  undulation 
miffht  have  been  so  mixed  in  parts  with  decorations 
and  abruptnesses,  that  they  would  have  mutually 
added  to  each  other's  charms ;  but  I  can  now  only 
lament  what  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  restore,  and 
can  only  reflect  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  add 
any  of  the  old  decoraiions  to  modern  improvements, 
than  to  sofien  the  old  style  by  blending  with  it  a 
proper  portion  of  the  new.  My  object  (as  far  as  I 
had  any  determinate  object  besides  that  of  being  in 
the  fashion)  was,  I  imagine,  to  restore  the  ground 
to  what  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  its  original 
state ;  I  probably  have,  in  some  degree,  succeeded, 
and,  after  much  difficulty,  expense,  and  dirt,  I  have 
made  it  look  like  many  other  parts  of  mine,  and  of 
all  beautiful  grounds,  with  but  little  to  mark  the 
diflerence  between  what  is  close  to  the  house  and 
what  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  between  the  habitation 
of  man  and  that  of  sheep. — Sir  Uvedak  Price,  an 
the  Picturesque, 


Public  Charities. — ^The  general  principles  by 
which  men  are  actuated  who  bequeaUi  fortunes  to 
public  charities  are  fear  and  vanity,  more  than  be- 
nevolence, or  the  love  of  doing  good,  which  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  considerations  : — 1st.  If  a 
man  were  possessed  of  real  benevolence,  and  had 
(as  he  must  then  have)  a  delight  in  doing  good,  he 
would  no  more  defer  the  enjoyment  of  this  satisfac- 
tion to  his  death-bed,  than  the  ambitious,  the  luxu* 
rioos,  or  the  vain,  would  wait  till  that  period  for  the 
gratification  of  their  several  passions.  Sdly.  If  the 
legacy  be,  as  it  ofVen  is,  the  first  charitable  donation 
of  any  consequence,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arise 
from  benevolence ;  for  he  who  hath  no  compassion 
for  the  distresses  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  should  he  have  any  pity  for  the  wants 
of  posterity.  3dly.  If  the  legacy  be,  as  is  likewise 
vei7  common,  to  the  injury  of  his  family,  or  to  the 
disappointment  of  his  own  friends  in  want,  this  is  a 
certain  proof  that  his  motive  is  not  benevolence ; 
for  he  who  loves  not  his  own  friends  and  relations, 
most  certainly  loves  no  other  person.  Lastly.  If 
a  man  hath  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  he  must 
observe  such  horrid  and  notorious  abuses  of  all  pub- 
lic charity,  that  he  must  be  convinced  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  that  he  will  do  no  inaimer  of  good 
by  contributing  to  them.— jReWm^r^[j005[C 


MBW  BOOKS. 


HisTORY.^-HiBtory  is  the  resurrectioii  of  ages 
past ;  it  gives  us  the  scenes  of  human  life,  that,  by 
their  actings,  we  may  learn  to  correct  and  improve. 
What  can  he  more  profitable  to  man,  than,  by  an 
easy  change  and  a  deli<rhtful  entertainment,  to  noake 
himself  wise  by  the  imitation  of  heroic  yirtaes,  or 
by  the  evitation  of  detected  vices? — where  the  do- 
rious  actions  of  the  worthiest  treaders  on  the  world's 
stage  shall  become  our  guide  and  conduct,  and  the 
errors  that  the  weak  have  fallen  into  shall  be 
marked  out  to  us  as  rocks  that  we  ought  to  avoid. 
It  is  learning  wisdom  at  the  c<}st  of  others  ;  and, 
what  is  rare,  it  makes  a  man  the  better  for  being 
pleased. — Feliham, 

Small  Loaves.— It  is  a  sound  dietetic  observa- 
tion, that  bread,  if  wished  to  be  as  easily  digested 
as  possible,  should  be  baked  in  small  loaves.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  products  of  fer- 
mentation, which  are  obstructive  to  digestion,  es- 
cape more  completely  from  a  small  loaf  than  from 
a  large  one.  There  is,  moreover,  less  necessity 
for  putting  the  bread  into  a  very  hot  oven,  or  for 
keeping  it  in  the  oven  so  long  a  time  as  to  deprive 
the  outer  part  of  its  nutritive  qualities.  I5read 
baked  in  small  loaves  is  sweeter  to  the  taste  than 
when  baked  in  large  loaves  ;  and  this  is  probably 
because  ft  is  more  entirely  freed  from  the  products 
of  fermentation. — Robertson  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 

Thk  Affections. — ^It  appears  unaccountable  that 
our  teachers  generally  have  directed  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  head,  with  very  little  attention  to  the 
heart.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  books 
without  number  have  been  composed  for  cultivating 
and  improFing  the  understanding ;  but  few,  in  pro- 
portion, for  cultivating  and  improving  the  affections. 
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Messrs.  Wilet  &l  Putnam  have  ismed  N06. 
101  and  lOS  of  their  libniy  of  Choice  Reading, 
containing  Izaak  WdUon*s  Complete  Angler^  with 
instructions  on  trout  fishing,  by  Charies  Cottoo, 
with  copious  notes,  for  the  most  part  original,  a 
biographical  preface,  giving  an  account  of  fishing 
an<rfishinff<-book8  from  the  eariiest  antiquity  to  the 
time  of  Walton,  and  a  notice  of  Cotton  and  his 
writings  by  the  American  editor.  This  is  the  first 
American  edition  of  Izaak  Walton's  Complete  An- 
gler, which  has  passed  through  so  many  editions  in 
England,  where  it  has  been  iHostrated  by  caie  and 
elegance.  The  preface  to  this  edition  says :  ^*  The 
American  editor  has  made  a  pleasant  recreation  of 
preparing  the  work  anew  fbr  the  American  public, 
with  all  the  additional  literary  inibrmation  which  a 
long  acquaintance  with  his  author  and  an  extensive 
library  enabled  him  to  gather,  the  references,  with 
few  exoeotions,  havmff  been  verified  by  his  own 
search.  Various  han<M  have  contributed  such  pis- 
catorial lore,  as,  it  was  thought,  mieht  not  be  un- 
welcome to  those  who  joined  with  their  admiration 
of  Walton's  character  and  writings  a  love  of  hk 
favorite  amusement ;  but  for  the  literary  annotations 
the  editor  alone  is  responsible  to  the  reader,  who 
can  scarcely  be  a  severe  critic  upon  one  whose 
only  aim  was  to  give  him  pleasure  not  unnuxed 
with  profit." 

These  volumes  contain  an  appendix,  including 
illustrative  baUads,  music,  papers  on  American 
fishing,  and  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  boolm 
on  angling,  &c.,  ever  printed.  They  are  orna- 
mented with  wood  outs. — Daily  Advertim-, 
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From  thft  Quutefly  Rerlew. 
I.  VesHarium  Scoticum :  fr&m  the  Manuscript  for- 
merty  in  the  Library  of  the  Scots  College  at 
Douay ;  with  an  Jntrotfuction  and  Notes,    By 
John  Sobieski  Stuaet.    Folio.    Edinburgh, 
1843. 
S.  Taiesof  the  Century;  or  Sketches  of  the  Romance 
of  History  between  the  Years  1746  and  1846. 
By  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward 
Stuart.    Post  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1847. 
3.  The  Dodine  of  the  Last  Stuarts.    Extracts  from 
the  DeswUches  of  British  Envoys  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    [Edited  for  the  Roxbarghe 
Clab  by  Lord  Mahon.]    4to.    London,  1843. 
How  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  eves  of 
the  Welsh  could  be  opened  to  the  fact  that  Arthur 
was  actually  dead,  and  not  awaiting,  in  the  en- 
chanted bower  of  Morgana,  the  time  when  he 
should  come  forth  again  to  lead  the  Cymnr  to 
victory  and  drive  the  English  out  of  Britain !    How 
long  did  the  Scots  continue  to  hope  that  James  IV. 
had  only  concealed  himself  in  despair  after  the  fatal 
field  of  rlodden,  and  would  yet  resume  his  throne ! 
Scarcely  had  Richard  II.  disappeared  in  Pontefract 
Castle  ere  the  Scottish  government  declared  that  he 
was  alive  at  Stirling — and  a  historian  of  eminence, 
our  own  contemporary,  maintains  the  truth  of  the 
assertion!    The  extinction  of  the  male  blood  of 
Flantagenet  was  immediately  followed  by  the  im- 
posture of  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  and  it  is  proved  by 
one,  at  least,  of  the  works  before  us  that  the  un- 
happy dynasty  of  Stuart  has  not  been  allowed  to 
vanish  from  our  political  horizon  without  a  some- 
what similar  attempt  being  hazarded  in  its  case. 

Long  after  all  idea  of  any  opposition  to  the  Han- 
overian government  had  been  abandoned  on  both 
sides— even  after  the  death  of  Charles  Edward  had 
virtually  extinguished  the  Jacobites  as  a  party — the 

I>roscription  which  had  followed  their  last  struggle 
efl  behind  it  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  hung 
over  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  worn  the 
white  cockade,  and  made  them  unwilling  even  to 
talk  of  the  events  which  had  involved  their  relations 
in  so  much  misery.  But  neither  the  utter  overthrow 
of  CoUoden,  nor  the  death  of  the  last  Stuart  they 
had  seen  among  them,  could  efface  from  the  minds 
of  the  Gael  their  native  proverb,  Theid  duthchas 
an  aghaidh  nan  crag — '*  Hereditary  right  will  sur- 
mount the  rocks.*'  The  Jacobite  spirit  still  con- 
tinued to  smoulder  deep  in  the  hearts  of  a  larffe 
proportion  of  the  Scottish  people ; — when  the  publi- 
cauon  of  Waverley,  in  1814,  suddenly  proclaimed, 
that,  alUiough  the  time  elapsed  was  short,  yet  the 
eondition  of  thin^  was  entirely  changed — and  that 
the  events  on  which  they  had  been  content  to  brood 
in  the  fondness  of  secrecy  had  elapsed  so  entirely 
into  the  domain  of  history  that  there  no  longer  ex- 
isted any  cause  for  oonc^ment.  The  same  stroke 
of  genius  was  felt  at  once  in  England,  and  very 
speedily  abroad — awakening  the  whole  civilized 
worid  to  a  full  sense  of  the  romantic  character  of 
thepaiting  effort  for  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  natural  reaction  immediately  took  place,  and 
Highland  scenery,  Highland  character,  Highland 
hi&ry  acquired  an  interest  which  they  had  never 
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before  attracted.  While  tourists  hurried  to  admira 
the  wild  but  lovely  landscapes  within  the  Grampian 
chain,  the  bravery  which  had  induced  a  few  thou- 
sand mountaineers  to  follow  Charles  Edward  into 
the  heart  of  England,  and  the  true-hearted  devotion 
which  had  sheltered  him  in  their  lonely  glens, 
although  a  price  of  30,000/.  had  been  set  upon  his 
head,  and  more  than  a  hundred  poor  men  were  often 
at  once  aware  of  his  hiding-place,  met  with  their 
richly  earned  meed  of  praise. 

One  effect,  however,  of  this  new  enthusiasm 
concerning  the  Highlanders  was  that  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  descent,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  clans,  very  greatly  exceeded  the  supply 
which  was  then  at  their  command,  and  impressions 
the  most  crude  and  unfounded  became  extensively 
prevalent.  Almost  eveiy  peculiarity  about  them 
was  controverted  with  a  violence  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  whole  question  in  hopeless  confusion. 
While  one  class  of  authors  were  extolling  the  Gael 
as  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  most  ancient 
population  of  the  west  of  Europe,  preserving  their 
primitive  patriarchal  government  uncorrupted ;  and 
another  still  stigmati:^  them,  in  the  style  of  sour 
old  Pinkerton,  as  a  motley  rabble  of  Normans, 
Danes,  and  Saxons,  who  had  adopted  the  language 
of  their  half-savage  vassals ;  it  was  the  anxious  wish 
of  sober  bystanders  that  the  history  and  customs  of 
this  singular  people  might  be  investi^ted  by  ona 
who,  combining  an  earnest  delight  m  antiquitiea 
with  a  calm  judgment,  should  collect  all  that  could 
actually  be  recovered  on  the  subject,  and  arrange  il 
in  a  business-like  form  for  the  general  use.  Several 
works  having  fair  pretensions  to  this  character  have 
been  published  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  none 
such  had  appeared  when  George  iV.  came  to  the 
throne,  and  the  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
visit  Scotland  suddenly  concentrated  upon  the  single 
article  of  the  Highland  dress  most  of  the  Celtic 
engottement  which  had  for  some  time  pervaded  the 
country.  The  prospect  of  receiving  the  king  in  hie 
*'  ancient  kingdom"  excited  in  all  ranks  the  desire 
that  it  should,  on  this  occasion,  wear  as  much  an 
possible  its  ancient  appearance.  The  hereditazj 
ofiiceTs  of  the  Scottish  court  at  once  claimed  their 
rightful  positions  in  attendance  on  the  royal  person^ 
and  prepared  their  retinues  accordingly.  The  old 
body-guard  of  archers  was  reorganized,  several 
Highland  chie&  collected  their  foUowings,  and  the 
population  at  large  hastened  to  assume  as  national 
an  aspect  as  might  be  attainable.  Anxious  inquiriee 
were  now  made  on  every  side  by  those  who,  either 
by  the  form  of  their  names  or  by  tradition,  had  any 
claim  to  a  Celtic  origin,  after  the  clan  they  belongetf 
to,  and  the  garb  they  might  be  entitled  to  wear ; 
and  those  who  had  any  pretensions,  however  slight, 
to  know  more  on  such  points  than  their  neigbbore, 
were  listened  to  as  oracles,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their 
new  authority. 

Of  those  who  came  forward  at  this  time  to  in- 
struct their  less  learned  countrymen  in  the  my»> 
teries  of  plaids  and  badges,  none  assumed  a  mors 
conspicuous  position  than  the  two  gentlemen  to^ 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  "  Yestiarium  Sogtl- 
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cam,"  and  the  "  Tales  of  the  Century."  They 
wore  the  dreas  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  of  orna- 
ment, and  in  some  respects  with  a  pecoliaiitv  of 
form,  which  astonished  Glengary  and  Garth  them- 
selves.  They  knew  the  appropnate  tartan  of  every 
name  and  sept  in  the  country,  some  of  the  patterns 
produced  by  them  being  quite  novel  and  singularly 
fforgeons.  And  while  it  was  asserted  that  their 
lore  was  derived  from  sources  unknown  to  less 
favored  antiquaries,  it  was  whispered  that  their 
own  connection  with  the  Highlands  involved  some 
dark  story  of  the  most  romantic  interest.  A  small 
collection  of  poems  published  by  one  of  them  in  the 
summer  of  1822,  iust  before  the  king's  visit,  con- 
tained some  odd  hints  connected  with  both  these 
subjects  of  speculation ;  but  during  several  subse- 
quent lustres  nothing  occurred  to  dissipate  the 
charm  of  obscurity.  At  length,  ailer  twenty  years 
of  expectation,  the  volumes  before  us  have  lifted 
the  veil ;  for  while  the  "  Vestiarium  Scoticum"  is 
professedly  the  source  of  their  intimate  and  peculiar 
acquaintance  with  the  *'  making  and  devisynge  of 
tertanis" — "darke  settis  and  lychter  settis" — "dow- 
ble  sprayngis  and  littel  stryppis,"  &c.,  &c., — the 
*'  Tales  of  the  Century"  furnish  a  key  to  the  mys- 
terious rumor  of  a  most  illustrious  pedigree. 

Of  the  **  Vestiarium  Scoticum"  its  editor,  Mr. 
John  Sobieski  Stuart,  gives  us  the  following 
account : — 

**  The  tract  now  published  in  the  following  vol- 
one  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in  my  possession,  couated 
with  the  transcript  of  another  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine  in  Cadiz.  It  is  a  small 
black-letter  quarto  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
taining thirty-four  pages  of  vellum,  illuminated 
with  small  plain  capitals,  such  as  the  ordinary 
initials  of  inferior  missals.  It  was  once  in  the  pos- 
■session  of  the  historian  and  faithful  adherent  of 
Queen  Mary,  John  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  as 
appears  by  his  signature  in  the  first  leaf.  Imme- 
diately below  is  noted,  in  his  small  neat  hand, 
*  Prime  Mail,  1571, 1  tuck  my  feaver  and  ageu  at 
ix  huris  at  nvt.'  It  would  have  little  flattered  the 
author  of  the  '  Vestiarium  Scoticum'  to  know 
that  the  blank  leaves  of  his  work  served  as  a  com- 
mon-place book  to  another  writer;  but  the  above 
line  was  evidently  a  note  for  recollection  towards 
some  permanent  entry ;  and  upon  referring  to  the 
autograph  diaiy  of  the  bishop,  the  notice  of  his  ill- 
ness wul  be  found  under  the  same  date,  in  that 
Tolume. 

*'  Some  of  the  many  calamities  which  scattered 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  brought 
together  many  of  their  persons  and  their  remains  in 
the  Catholic  seclusions  of  the  continent,  conveyed 
-the  'Vestiarium  Scoticum,'  and  many  papers  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  into  the  library  of  the  Scots 
college  at  Douay.  During  the  long  incognito  of 
the  rrince  Charles  Edward,  between  the  years 
1749  and  1754,  he  visited  that  seminary  for  purposes 
which  expired  in  the  obscuritv  wherein  they  were 
planned ;  and  during  his  stay  he  received  from  the 
fathers  many  papers  which  had  belonged  to  Queen 
Mary,  her  adherents,  and  King  James  the  Seventh. 
Among  others  of  a  very  different  nature  was  found 
the  Bishop  of  Ross'  copy  of  the  *  Vestiarium 
Scoticum.'  This  copy,  now  in  my  possession, 
being  the  oldest  and  the  most  perfect,  has  served 
M  the  original  to  the  present  publication. 

^*  The  next  in  value,  that  which  belonged  to  the 
library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  is  a  small 
paper  folio,  bound  in  panel,  vmtten  in  the  ordinary 
xoiming  hand  of  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth.    By 


the  signatore  and  date  it  had  at  one  time  belonged 
to  <  ane  honerabil  man,  Maister  James  Dunhane, 
w^  in  y*  burg  of  Innernesse,  in  y*  yeir  of  God  ain 
thousand  sax  bonder  and  aucht  yeirs.'  By  a  sab- 
sequent  name  upon  the  cover, '  JohanO'Neil,  cleric,' 
it  had  probably  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
many  expatriated  Irish  priests,  who  were  driven  to 
the  continent  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  Sixth,  and  in  this  revolution  probably 
found  its  way  into  the  monastery  of  St  Aogustine. 
Spain  was  at  that  time  the  principal  sanctuary  for 
the  Irish  and  Island  refugees ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  possessor  of  the  volume  might  have 
been  one  of  the  followers  of  the  unfortunate  James 
Macdonald  of  Isla  and  the  Glens,  who,  on  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Ulster  and  the  Isles,  fled  to  the  court 
of  Philip  the  Third.  Between  this  copy  and  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  there  are  but  very  flBw  varia- 
tions, and  almost  all,  apparently,  accidental  omis- 
sions of  the  copyist;  wherever  they  occur  they 
have  been  noted  on  the  margin  of  this  edition. 

'*  Besides  these  copies  there  is  also  in  my  posses- 
sion a  third,  of  a  much  lower  character  and  later 
period,  obtained  from  an  old  Ross-shire  High- 
lander, named  John  Ross,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
sword-players,  tcAo  may  yet  be  remembered  by  those 
who  recollect  the  porters  of  Edinburgh  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  an  inferior  modern  copy,  bearmg  the 
sti^ats  of  various  barbarous  hands,  which  have 
inflicted  upon  its  pages  divers  attempts  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  names  of  a  certain  John  and 
Marye  Inglis,  who  have  borne  testimony  to  their 
familiarity  with  its  leaves  in  the  year  1721." — Pre- 
face, f]^.  iii.— V. 

It  is  plain  from  this  account  that  the  only  one  of 
these  three  copies,  which  Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stu- 
art represents  as  of  any  actual  authority,  is  that 
which  he  describes  as  enriched  with  Bishop  Lesly's 
autograph — ^for  he  possesses  only  a  transcript  of 
that  which  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Cadiz — and  the  third,  derived  from  a 
late  street-porter  and  sword-player  of  Edinburgh, 
he  considers  as  a  modem  and  inaccurate  copy  from 
an  unknown  original.  As,  therefore,  the  value  of 
the  Cadiz  transcript,  and  that  of  the  old  chairman's 
MS.,  depend  entirely  on  the  value  of  their  respec- 
tive originals,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  placed 
before  the  public,  it  is  to  the  "Vestiarium''  from 
the  Douay  MS.,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  folio  of 
1842,  that  our  attention  must,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, be  confined. 

Now,  when  a  work  like  this  is  produced,  bearing 
to  be  printed  from  a  MS.  300  years  old,  but  of 
which  neither  we  nor  any  one  else,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  ever  heard  until  it  was  brought  forward 
by  the  contemporary  editor,  we  open  it  with  pro- 
found interest,  certainly,  but  with  the  question  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes — ^Is  it  genuine?  Is  this 
treatise  of  the  antiquity  to  which  it  pretends!  On 
examining  the  "  Vestiarium  Scoticum,  vtherwise 
clippit  The  Garderope  of  Scotlonde,"  with  this 
view,  we  find  it  to  be  vrritten  in  the  Lowland  dia- 
lect, and  to  contain,  first,  a  short  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  tartans  generally,  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
serving the  sets  or  patterns.  Then  follow  descrip- 
tions of  the  tartans  of  twenty-three  clans,  which 
are  classed  as  "Te  chieff  Hielande  clannes." 
Then  those  of  eleven,  which  are  called  "  Ye  lesser 
famylies  or  housis  the  quhilk  be  cum  fre  ye  chieflT 
houses  and  oryginale  clannes."  Then  follow  the 
tartans  of  "  Ye  low  countrie  pairtes  and  bordoui 
danns,"  thirty-nine  in  number.  Then  a  paragraph 
**  Of  wemenis  quhite  pladis ;"  and  another  **  of 
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hofleo  and  treusen  ;'*  then  a  list  of  the  badges  of 
ilunOies ;  and  lastly,  a  metrical  address  to  the  read- 
ers, by  the  author,  "Schyr  Richard  Urquharde, 
knycht.'*  Such  is  the  "  Vestiarium  Scoticum,"  so 
far  as  regards  its  plan  and  contents ;  but  to  any  one 
at  dl  familiar  with  the  state  of  feeling  between  the 
Highlanders  and  their  Lowland  neighbors,  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  l7th  centuries — and  who  remem- 
bers how  constantly  the  former  are  stigmatized  by 
the  writers  of  those  times  as  barbarians,  if  not  as 
absolute  savages — a  treatise  on  clan-tartans  and  the 
H^hland  dress,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Lowland  knight,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  preserved  by  a  courtly  and  diplomatic 
bishop,  wears  a  somewhat  dubious  aspect.*  Nor, 
as  respects  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  particular, 
do  the  admittedly  authentic  writings  of  that  prelate 
aifibrd  any  passage  calculated  to  remove  his  lordship 
oot  of  the  category  of  suspicion.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  in  Mr.  ^hn  Sobieski  Stuart's  preface,  that 
there  is  an  entry,  commemorating  the  receipt  of  the 
Vestiarium,  in  a  diary  of  the  bishop,  "  remaining 
among  tivortion  of  the  Douay  papers^  in  the  pot- 
sessum  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Stuart  papers."  It  is  known 
that  the  aged  adventurer,  Riobert  Watson,  hanged 
himself  in  a  London  tavern  in  1838 ;  but  Mr.  John 
Sobieski  Stuart  does  not  say  distinctly  that  he  has 
himself  seen  the  diary  here  mentioned  as  in  Wat- 
son's possession — nor  does  he  tell  us  where  we  may 
nee  it—ftnd  we  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  really  exists  and  contains  any 
entry  of  the  sort  tiins  indicated,  or  indeed  whether  I 
any  such  diary  ever  existed  at  all.  The  bishop's  | 
great  work,  He  origine,  morUms,  et  gestis  Scotorum, 
is  dated  in  1578,  seven  years  only  after  the  date  of 
his  alleged  possession  of  the  "vestiarium."  It 
contains  a  description  of  the  Highland  dress,  which 
has  been  often  oooted ;  yet  not  only  is  there  in  that 
description  no  allusion  to  the  elaborate  treatise  of 
Sir  Richard  Urquhart  possessed  by  him,  nor  to  the 
existence  of  elan  patterns  at  all ;  but  he  even  uses 
an  expression  which  we  find  it  puzzling  to  reconcile 
with  his  alleged  possession  of  tne  Vestiariwn,  His 
wofds  are,  **  Chlamydes  enim  gestabant  unius  for- 
ms et  nobiles  et  pleoeii,  nisi  quod  nobiles  variegatis 
sibi  magis  placebant ;"  and  as  there  can  be  Bttle 
doubt  mat  these  variegated  mantles  were  tartan,  it 
would  seem  that  he  considered  its  use  as  a  peculiar 

^  A  very  carioos  letter  in  defence  of  the  Highlanden, 
•ddiessed  by  one  John  Elder  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  Eogfauid,  in  the  year  1642  or  1643,  and  printed  for  the 
Banatyne  club  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  refers  to  the  very 
time  when  the  "  vestiarium"  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. Elder  informs  the  king  that  *<  Howbeit  the  bahilon- 
ical  busaeheps  and  the  great  oourtyonrs  of  Scotland  re- 
pate  the  forsaide  Vrishe  [that  is.  as  the  rest  of  the  letter 
shows,  pighland]  Lordes  as  wiide,  rude,  and  barbarous 
people,  brought  up,  as  they  say,  without  leminge  and 
Doortonr,  veit  they  passe  theame  a  greate  deale  in  faithe, 
bonettie,  in  policy  and  witt,  in  mod  ordoor  and  civilitie ; 
Ifor  wher  the  aaide  Triahe  Lordes  promises  faithe  they 
keepe  it  tmely,  be  holdinge  up  of  ther  formest  iyngar, 
and  so  will  they  oot,  with  ther  seals  and  subscripeions, 
the  holy  Evangel  twichide.  Therfor  and  pleas  your 
hif  fanes,  fike  as  the  saide  busscheps  and  ther  adherentis 
lepote  as  rode  and  barbaroas  people,  even  so  do  we  es- 
teme  theame  all,  as  they  be,  that  isto  8ay.fials,flatt»ringej 
iitaadelent,  sabtiie.  and  covetous."  Such  being  the  state  ol 
matters  in  1643,  almost  at  the  very  time  when  the  Vesti- 
ariom  is  said  to  have  been  written,  we  shall  be  excused 
if  we  demand  decisive  evidence  beibre  we  receive  as  gen- 
uine a  MS.  on  the  dan  tartans,  written  by  one  of  the 
**gieat  oomtyoan,*'  whose  nnfavorable  estnnste  <^his 
cwintiymen  was  so  richly  lepoid  by  honest  John  El- 
der, and  preserved  by  one  of  the  "  Babilonical  busscheps," 
mnn  he  coosiderea  as  not  less  hostile. 
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fimcy  of  the  chiefs,  which  he  could  hardly  have 
done  had  he  posessessed  so  distinct  an  exposition 
of  an  universal  system  as  that  now  before  us  in  the 
splendid  pages  edited  by  Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stu- 
art. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  we  have  no 
resource  but  to  search  the  printed  text  itself  for  in- 
ternal indications  of  genuineness  or  the  reverse ; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  examination  the  doubts 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  ex- 
isting writings  of  the  bishop  have  suggested,  are 
far  indeed  from  being  removed.  At  the  very  first 
glance  the  singularly  quaint  but  piebald  language 
and  orthography  of  the  text  cannot  fail  to  catch  the 
eye.  The  style  of  the  16th  century,  however,  is 
well  known  to  every  one  at  all  conversant  with 
Scottish  documents,  and  upon  that  of  the  Vestia- 
rium we  fortunately  possess  the  verdict  of,  perhaps, 
as  competent  a  judge  as  the  literary  world  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  Bishop  Lesly  himself.  We  can- 
not find  that  the  actual  MS.  **  which  belonged  to 
the  Douav  college,'*  and  "  contains  the  signature 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,"  has  ever  been  exhibited  to 
any  learned  society  in  the  north,  nor  even  to  any 
individual  scholar  or  antiquary  unconnected  with 
the  present  publication;  but  about  twenty  years 
ago,  a  description  of  the  MS.,  with  a  transcript  of 
part,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  sent  to 
the  society  of  Scottish  antiquaries,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  patronize  its  publication ;  and  by 
their  secrctarythe  specimen  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  kindly  undertook 
to  examine  it,  and  gave  the  society  the  benefit  of 
his  opinion  as  to  its  authenticity.  The  secretary, 
accompanied  by  our  informant,  a  reverend  friend 
deeply  versed  in  Highland  lore,  waited  upon  him 
shortly  aflerwards  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
scrutiny.  Sir  Walter  assured  them  that  the  style 
and  dialect  of  the  specimen  shown  him  were  utterly 
false,  a  most  feeble  and  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
genuine  writing  of  the  period,  and  indignantly  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  MS.  itself  must  be 
an  absolute  fabrication.  The  extent  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's acquaintance  with  such  afiSiiis,  and  his  right 
to  make  such  a  declaration,  ex  cathedra^  as  to  the 
mere  language  of  the  performance,  very  few  of  our 
readers  will  be  inclined  to  question ;  but  we  believe 
that  on  a  closer  inspection  the  subject  matter  of  it 
adso  will  be  found  to  exhibit  uneouivoeal  indications 
of  an  origin  much  more  recent  tnan  the  sixteenth, 
or  indeed  than  any  other  century  than  the  present 
one. 

For  example — among  the  lesser  clans,  whose 
tartans  are  given,  we  find  *'  Maknabbis  com  of  ye 
clandonald."  Now  not  only  is  this  a  mistake,  the 
Macnabs  being  a  branch  of  the  Macgregors  and  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  which  did  not  arise  till  a  full  century  after 
the  alleged  date  of  the  Vestiarium.  In  the  Gaelic 
MS.  of  the  year  1450,  in  the  Advocates*  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  printed  by  the  lona  dub,  the  Macgre- 
gor  descent  of  the  Macnabs  is  stated,  and  it  was 
nuniliuly  known  among  the  clans  themselyes  as 
late  as  1006,  in  which  year  Finlay  Bfacnab,  of  Bo- 
vaine,  executed  a  bond  of  manrent  to  Diuchlan 
Maekinnon  of  Strathardil,  an  acknowledged  cadet 
of  MacgregOT,  on  the  express  ground  that  they 
were  '*  come  of  one  house,  and  oi  one  sumame  and 
Hneage."  But  m  the  later  history  of  the  Maodoa- 
alds,  written  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  and  printed 
hj  the  lona  club,  and  again  in  Buchanan's  Scottish 
Surnames,  published  in  1733,  we  find  the  descent 
of  the  Macnabs  fnm  the  Maodonalds  asaerted-^and 
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it  la  this  later  story,  not  the  earlier  and  genuine 
one,  that  is  adopted  in  the  treatise  said  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Bishop  Lesly  in  A.  D.  1571. 

In  the  same  roll  of  clans  we  have  the  "  Clan- 
hiunia,  or  Farquharsonnes."  This  term,  ''  Clan- 
hiunla,"  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  sound  of  the 
Gaelic  name  of  the  Farguharsons,  Clan  FMonn- 
laidh^  or  descendants  of  Finlay.  But  they  derive 
this  appellation,  as  is  well  known,  from  Finlay 
More,  a  great  chief  of  their  race  who  fought  in 
person  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  whose 
son  and  successor  survived  the  year  1571.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  the  name  Clan  Finlay 
can  have  been  in  use  durin?  the  lifetime  of  Finlay, 
or  until  his  descendants  had  multiplied  to  a  consid- 
erable extent;  yet  the  Yestiarium  is  vouched  to 
have  been  written  at  latest  in  Finlay's  time,  and  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Lesly  in  the  time 
of  his  son. 

A^ain — we  have  in  the  A%stiarium,  '*  Clan^un 
quhilk  cumeth  of  ye  clan  odovine. ' '  Clan  Odovme, 
as  is  acknowledged  in  a  previous  part  of  the  treatise, 
is  the  same  as  Clan  Campbell,  yet  in  the  middle  of 
tho  sixteenth  century,  the  very  date  assigned  to  the 
Yestiarium,  Sir  Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Isles, 

Sives  the  tradition  of  his  time  that  the  Clan  Gun  are 
escended  of  one  of  three  Danish  brothers,  the 
other  two  of  whom  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mac 
Leods  and  the  Rosses,  and  of  course  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  Campbells. 

Again — ^in  the  chapter  "  Of  hosen  and  treusen," 
there  is  mention  of  '*  ye  Lairde  of  Clunie  hys  coun- 
trie,  and  ither  northe  pairtes."  This  can  hardly 
allude  to  anv  laird  but  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  yet 
the  chiefs  of  the  Macphersons  were  not  Lairds  of 
Cluny  till  afler  the  year  1638,  prior  to  which  time 
they  held  Cluny  on  a  wadset  from  Lord  Huntley, 
and  when  designed  from  their  lands  were  styled 
Macpherson  of*Grange. 

And  again — ^in  the  roll  of  lesser  clans,  in  the 
Yestiarium  as  now  before  us  (p.  87^  we  find 
*  Makyntosche  quha  is  cum  of  ye  clan  Chattane." 
To  understand  fully  the  bearing  of  this  entry  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Yestiarium,  it  is  necessary  that 
ve  should  explain  that  the  families  of  Shaw  and 
Farquharson  have  been  at  all  times  recognized  as 
cadets  of  Mackintosh,  and  that,  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  1837,  Mackintosh  had  been 
universally  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  Mac- 
duSs,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Fife.  In  that  year,  1837, 
was  published  "  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  by 
Wilham  F.  Skene,'*  being  the  essay  which  had 
carried  off  the  prize  oflfered  by  the  Highland  Soci- 
ety of  London  for  the  best  history  of  the  Highlands. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  may  fairly  be  consid- 
3rod  as  forming  an  era  in  Highland  history.  In- 
stead of  following  the  track  of  his  predecessors,  and 
attempting  to  supply  the  acknowledged  deficiency 
of  Scottish  historical  monuments,  either  by  hasty 
conjectures  or  arbitrary  inferences,  or  from  confused 
ana  fluctuating  traditions,  Mr.  Skene  resorted  at 
once  to  the  records  of  the  two  nations  who  alone 
maintained  an  interoouse,  comparatively  intimate, 
with  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  from  the  authentic 
annals  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  and  the  Sagas  of  the 
Northmen,  he  extracted  a  mass  of  information  not 
less  important  than  unexpected.  Whilst  it  is  from 
these  authorities  chiefly  that  Mr.  Skene  has  drawn 
the  historical  portion  of  his  work — detailing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Highlanders  in  a  clear  and  lucid  nar- 
rative from  the  earliest  times  to  the  termination  of 
their  existence  as  a  peculiar  people — his  investiga- 
tion of  the  descent  of  the  individual  clans  is  charac- 
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terized  by  extensive  research  in  family  records,  both 
public  and  private,  and  judicious  selection  of  mate- 
rials. In  this  work,  for  the  first  time,  doubts  were 
cast  upon  the  alleged  Macduff  descent  of  the  Mack- 
intoshes, and  strong  reasons  ureed  for  considering 
them  as  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

Now  it  happens  that  some  time  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Skene's  book,  a  transcript  of  the 
'*  Douay  MS."  had  been  obtained  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  shown  by  him  to  many 
of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  took  notes  of  its  con- 
tents. In  this  transcript  Mackintosh  was  stated, 
in  conformity  with  the  then  current  belief,  to  be 
'*  cum  of  ye  clann  Makduff,"  whilst  in  the  printed 
text  of  1842,  Mackintosh  is  stated,  in  conformity 
with  Mr.  Skene's  work  of  1837,  to  be  '*  cum  of  ye 
clann  Chattane."  This  fact  alone  is  suflicient  to 
show  that  a  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  altered  within 
the  last  ten  years ;  but  all  possibility  of  doubt  is 
removed  by  Uie  circumstance  that  next  after  the 
Mackintosnes  stand  the  Farquharsons,  of  whom  it 
is  said  (p.  88)  that  they  are  'My k  as  Makyntosche 
cum  of  ye  clann  Macduflle  alswa,"  thus  rendering 
it  manifest  beyond  contradiction  that  the  verv  copy 
from  which  the  text  is  now  printed,  originally  bore 
the  Macduff  descent  of  Mackintosh,  but  has  been 
recently  altered  to  suit  Mr.  Skene's  discoveries, 
without  adverting  to  the  inconsistency  thus  pro- 
duced with  the  statement  in  the  section  devoten  to 
the  Farquharsons.  Finally,  in  the  list  of  badges 
which  closes  the  Yestiarium,  where  the  names  of 
the  clans  are  closer,  and  catch  tho  eye  together,  (p. 
105,)  Clan  Chattan  descent  is  given  not  only  to  the 
Mackintoshes,  but  to  the  Farquharsons  and  Shaws 
also—'*  all  thir  names  be  cum  of  ye  Clan  Chattan !" 
— another  flat  contradiction  of  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  Farquharsons,  where  they  arc  separ- 
ately treated  of,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  having  entered  into 
these  genealogical  details,  but  as  the  Yestiarium 
treats  principaJlv  of  the  Highland  clans,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  them  in  stating  the  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  acquiesce  most  entirely  in  the  decision 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  declare  our  conviction 
that  this  pretended  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
an  absolute  fabrication,  and  of  no  authority  what- 
ever. 

If  we  are  asked  to  indicate  the  parent  of  this 
fabrication,  we  answer  at  once,  we  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  inclination  to  do  so.  It  is  fiaur  from 
our  present  intention  to  cast  anv  such  imputation  on 
the  editor  himself,  and  as  be  nas  not  told  us  from 
whom  he  got  either  the  Bishop  of  Roes'  MS.,  or 
the  transcript  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine, 
we  have  no  means  of  punuing  the  investigation 
further.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  a  matter  of  any 
consequence.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  verdict 
returned  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  claimant  of  a 
Scottish  earldom  for  the  fabrication  of  a  document 
in  snpport  of  his  claim,  in  which  the  jury  found  it 
woven  thai  the  document  in  question  woe  forged^ 
but  no  sufficient  evidence  by  whom  said  forgery  had 
been  committed.  It  matten  little  to  the  panlic  who 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  present  forgery.  It  mav 
have  been  "  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Walker,"  who  is 
so  ready  with  an  entry  from  **  the  Bishop's  Biary'* 
in  its  support — a  **  diary"  which,  like  Mr.  Sobieski 
Stuart's  MS.  itself,  formed  ''  part  of  the  Douay 
papera."  It  may  have  been  the  defunct  porter  of 
Auld  Reekie,  John  Roes,  from  whom  one  of  the 
copies  is  said  to  have  been  procured.  And  apropos 
of  this  latter  possibility,  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Sobieski  Stuart  to  look  again  at  his  originalJMS., 
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tad  conader  whether  what  he  has  ttken  for  tiie 
ngnatare  of  the  well-knowD  bishop,  John  of  Ross, 
be  not  in  &ct  a  quaint,  attempt  of  his  friend  the 
sword-player  to  write  his  own  name  in  old  hand, 
after  practising  upon  the  fever  and  ague  notice 
which  accompanies  it. 

We  understand,  however,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  led  by  one  marking  feature  in  the  "  Vestiariwn 
Scoticum,  vtherwyse  the  Garderape  of  Scothrukf**  to 
suspect  that  information  as  to  its  origin  might  be 
obtained  in  a  less  romantic  site  than  the  cabin  of  a 
Cowgate  porter-" even  behind  the  counter  of  one  of 
the  great  clan-tartan  warehouses  which  used  to 
illuminate  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Edinburgh. 
The  whole  oomposition  betrays  a  desire  to  multiply, 
to  the  utmost,  new  and  splendid  patterns,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  smack  strongly  of  such  a  locality. 
This  visible  anxiety  has  even  led  the  author  to  the 
singular  and  original  expedient  of  assigning  tartans 
to  Uie  great  houses  and  tribes  of  the  border,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  Hiffhlands.  To  any  one  who 
recollects  what  minute  aetails  we  have  in  the  printed 
letters  of  Ekiglishmen  of  the  middle  affes  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  Scottish  borderers,  with  whom  they 
were  constantly  warring  or  negotiating — to  any  one 
who  considers  what  a  mass  of  ballad  poetry  has 
oome  down  to  us  from  the  times  when  the  clans  of 
the  mosstroopers  were  as  distinct  as  those  of  the 
Gael ;  how  frequent,  both  in  the  correspondence 
and  the  ballads,  are  the  allusions  to  the  slogans  and 
other  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  great  families 
of  the  frontier,  and  how  complete  is  me  absence  of 
any  reference  to  patterns  of  tartan,  this  idea  must 
appear  an  unparalleled  absurdity,  and  of  itself  a 
sufficient  indication  of  forfferv.  We  can  picture 
the  contempt  that  clouded  the  brow  of  the  editor  of 
the  Sadler  rapers  and  the  Border  Minstrelsy  when, 
on  opening  the  transcript  of  the  '*  Douay  MS."  at 
the  request  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  his  eye  lit 
on  the  tartans  of  Douglas,  and  Scott,  and  ICerr, 
and  Cranstoun,  which  must  have  been  to  him  as 
new  and  as  strange  as  the  iets  of  the  Percies,  the 
Cliffords,  and  the  Lowthers.  We  have  heard  that 
his  last  words  to  the  deputation  were — ^*^  Well,  I 
think  the  march  of  the  next  rising  roust  be  not  Hey 
tuttie  tatUe,  but  The  Demi  among  the  Tailors  !  " 

Adopting  in  toto  Sir  Walter's  decision  as  to  the 
recent,  and  in  part  his  suspicion  as  to  the  undigni- 
fied origin  of  the  complicated  system  of  clan-tartans, 
dumsily  described  in  the  text,  and  gorgeously  ex- 
emplified in  the  plates  of  the  Vestiannm,  (price  ten 
guineas !)  we  must  not  withhold  our  approbation 
of  the  industry  shown  in  Mr.  Sobieskl  Stuart's 
preface  to  his  regal  folio.  He  has  accumulated  in 
that  hors  tPmtore  many  curious  notices  about  the 
old  Highland  garb  which  had  escaped  former  com- 
mentators ;  and,  indeed,  between  Mr.  Skene's  book 
and  his  preface,  we  believe  the  materials  for  its  his- 
tory may  now  be  considered  as  exhausted.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  and  labor  bestowed  on 
the  preface,  it  fails  to  produce  the  slightest  shadow 
of  eoidence  in  favor  of  the  fundamental  principle 
even,  to  say  nothinf^  of  the  details,  of  the  system 
o(  patterns  and  sets  in  the  primeval  formulary  firom 
Douay. 

With  the  real  history  of  elan-tartans,  however, 
we  have  no  immediate  business — and  there  is  metal 
more  attractive  in  another  of  the  publications  before 
ns.  The  modern  Highlander,  to  render  him  a  wor- 
thy representative  of  the  hero  of  Prestonpans,  must 
have  more  than  the  Gaelic,  which  he  never  lost, 
and  the  nicely  diversified  plaids  wherewith  **  the 
Douay  MS."  would  leinvesthim.  It  is  as  impoaaible 
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to  picture  a  true  Hi^Iander  without  the  **  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie"  of  his  devoted  loyalty,  as  to  imagine 
a  knight-errant  without  the  peerless  Dulcinea  of 
his  affections ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  reioioe  many  of 
our  sympathizing  readers  to  learn  that  even  this 
hitherto  hopeless  defect  is  no  more  to  be  rashly 
pronounced  iiiemediable. 

The  '*  Tales  of  the  Century"  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  in  form  unconnected ;  but  the  most  cursory 
fflance  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  constitute  in 
fact  a  consecutive  series,  and  regard  the  birth,  the 
youth,  and  the  marriage  of  the  same  individual, 
who  generally  appears  under  the  Gaelic  denomina- 
tion of  the  «*  lolair  Dhearg,"  or  Red  Eagle, 

The  first  of  the  tales  is  entitled  ''  The  Picture ;" 
and  at  its  very  opening  we  find  a  young  gentleman, 
styled  Macdonolf  of  Qendulochan,  paying  his  first 
visit,  A.  D.  1831,  in  a  quiet  street  of  Westminster, 
to  a  certain  venerable  relic  of  the  '45,  by  name 
Doctor  Beaton.  Aflcr  much  talk  and  some  press- 
ing, this  aged  physician  reveals  to  his  youthful 
visitor  a  secret  ot  great  pith  and  moment : — 

** '  I  promised^  swore,'  said  he  at  length, '  not 
to  reveal  it,  unless  in  the  service  of  my  king.  Tlie 
secret  is  going  down — it  must  not  die  with  me.  It 
is  for  his  service  that  it  should  live.  I  will  reveal 
it  to  you — that  the  last  of  the  Gael  may  have  one 
lefl  to  keep  that  mysterious  hope.  Thky  have  yet 
A  King.'  '^^Tales,  <!jrc,,  p.  19. 

After  describing  the  Convent  of  St.  Rosalie  on 
the  road  from  Parma  to  Florence,  the  doctor  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  As  I  passed  through  Italy  in  1773, 1  remained 
for  some  days  in  its  vicinity,  with  a  lingering  fasci- 
nation which  prevented  me  from  leaving  the  neigh- 
borhood where  the  king  and  queen  had  spent  some 
weeks  in  profound  retirement,  on  account  of  her 
majesty's  infirm  health.  I  oAen  walked  for  hours 
in  the  deep,  quiet  shades  of  St.  Rosalie,  ruminating 
upon  my  distant  country,  our  past  events,  and  those 
coming  fortunes  yet  unknown.  One  evening,  it  was 
near  sunset,  as  I  walked  in  the  avenue,  plunged  in 
profound  thought,  I  was  roused  by  the  sudden  and 
rapid  sound  of  wheels,  and  immediately  a  calash 
and  four,  with  scarlet  liveries,  turned  into  the  alley 
and  came  whirling  along  the  broad  drive  at  full 
speed.  As  it  approached,  I  observed  that  it  con- 
tained a  gentleman  and  lady ;  and  in  the  momenta- 
ry glance,  as  it  went  past,  I  recognized  the  prince ! 
I  knew  him  at  once ;  for  though  changed  with  years 
and  care  he  was  still  himself,  and  though  no  longer 
'  The  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie'  of  our  faithful  beau- 
ideal,  still  the  same  eagle-featured,  royal  bird,  which 
I  had  seen  on  his  own  mountains,  when  he  spread 
lus  wings  towards  the  south.  In  that  brief  moment, 
a  world  of  visionary  came  by ;  the  star  on  his  breast, 
the  keen  fflance  of  his  eye,  the  beautiful  golden 
hair,  the  *  blind-fair  face,'  and  lofly  forohead--and 
once  more  I  felt  the  thrilling  talismanic  influence 
of  his  appearance,  the  sight  so  dear,  so  deeply- 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders,  TearltKh 
High  nan  Gael.'^  [Anglid  Charles,  King  of  the 
Gael.] 

The  same  aflemoon  the  doctor  was  walking  in 
the  church  of  St.  Rosalie  :— 

"  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  heavy  step, 
and  the  gingle  of  spurs  upon  the  pavement ;  and 
looking  towuds  the  porch,  saw  a  ull  man  of  supe- 
rior appearance  advancing  up  the  cloister.  His 
dress,  however,  was  a  little  eauivocal,  and  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  his  demeanor ;  and  as  the 
faint  light  glanced  beneath  his  broad  hat  upon  his ' 
stem  pale  <meek,  piercing  eye,  and  thick  moustache, 
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a  sudden  idea  of  the  celelnrated  Torrifino  crossed  m  j 
imaginatioD.  He  stopped  before  me,  and  with  a 
dight  salutation  hastily  demanded,  *  'E  ella  il  Sig- 
nor  Dottor  Betoni  ^ozzese  V  I  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment  before  I  answered  that  I  was ;  bnt  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  my  reply,  he  requested  me  to 
give  my  assistance  to  '  one  in  need  of  immediate  at- 
tendance.' I  was  astonished  at  this  demand,  as  I 
had  no  idea  that  my  profession  was  known,  except 
at  the  Palazzo.  I  made  some  hesitation  and  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  required  serrice .  *  The 
relief  of  the  malady,  and  not  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient,  is  the  pronnce  of  A  physician,'  replied 
the  straoffer ;  '  and  for  the  present  occasion,  you 
will  best  Team  by  an  inspection  of  the  individual.' 
I  mnsed  for  a  moment ;  bat  at  last, '  Show  me  the 
way,'  said  I.  *  My  carriage  waits  in  the  avenue,' 
replied  the  stranger;  *  but  I  must  beg  your  excuse 
for  what  may  seem  an  unpardonable  restraint. 
There  is  occasion  for  such  inviolable  secrecy  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  your  visit,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  blinds  of  the  vetturin  to  be  closed,  and 
that  your  eyes  should  be  covered  when  you  are  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  your  patient.'  *  No,'  I 
replied  hastily, '  certainly  not ;  I  must  request  you 
to  resort  to  any  other  than  a  Scottish  gentleman  if 
you  would  procure  an  accessary  to  actions  which 
require  such  concealment.'  *Signor,'  exclaimed 
the  stran^r, '  I  respect  your  doubts ;  by  one  word 
I  could  dispel  them ;  but  it  is  a  secret  which  would 
be  embarrassing  to  the  possessor.  It  concerns  the 
interest  and  safety  of  one — ^the  most  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites.'  'What! 
whom  V  I  exclaimed.  '  I  can  say  no  more,'  replied 
the  stranger ;  '  but  if  you  would  venture  any  ser- 
vice for  one  who  was  once  the  dearest  to  your 
country  and  your  cause,  follow  me.'  *  Let  us  go,' 
said  I ;  and  hurried  towards  the  door." — p.  21. 

The  doctor  is  blindfolded  and  conveyed,  partly 
by  land  and  partly  by  water,  to  a  house  which  he 
entered  through  a  prden. 

"  We  proceeded  through  a  long  range  of  apart- 
ments, when  suddenly  my  guide  stopped ;  and  re- 
moving my  mask,  I  looked  round  upon  a  splendid 
saloon  hung  with  crimson-velvet,  and  blazing  with 
mirrors  which  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor ; 
at  the  further  extremity  a  pair  of  fblding-doors  stood 
open,  and  showed  the  dim  perspective  of  a  long  con- 
servatory. My  conductor  rang  a  silver  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table,  and  a  little  page,  richly  dressed 
in  scarlet,  ran  into  the  room  and  spoke  eagerly  in 
German  to  my  conductor.  The  dark  countenance 
of  the  cavalier  glowed  suddenly,  and  giving  some 
hasty  command  to  the  page, '  Signer  E^ttore,'  said 
he,  as  he  quitted  the  saloon,  *  the  most  important 
part  of  your  occasion  is  past.  The  lady  whom  you 
have  been  unhappily  called  to  attend,  met  with  an 
alarming  accident  in  her  carriage,  not  half  an  hour 
before  I  found  you  in  the  church,  and  the  unlucky 
absence  of  her  physician  leaves  her  entirely  under 
your  charge.  Her  accouchement  is  over,  appa- 
rently without  any  result  more  than  exhaustion ; 
but  of  that  you  will  be  the  judge.' 

*'  At  the  mention  of  the  carriage  and  the  accident, 
the  calash  which  had  passed  mo  at  such  speed  in 
the  avenue  of  St.  Rosalie,  flashed  upon  my  mind  ; 
but,  before  I  could  make  any  remark  the  page  en- 
tered the  room,  and  speaking  briefly  to  the  cavalier, 
*  Signer,'  said  the  latter,  *  they  await'  you  ;  and, 
preceded  by  the  page,  he  conducted  me  through  a 
splendid  suite  of  apartments,  till  we  came  to  a  small 
ante-room,  decorated  with  several  portraits,  among 
whieh  my  transient  glanoe  instantly  recognized  one 


of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  another  of  King  James 
Vni.  The  page  crossed  the  room  on  his  tiptoes,  and 
gently  opening  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
as  I  passed,  it  closed  softly  behind  me,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  magnificent  bedchamber.  The 
still  solitary  light  of  a  single  taper  shed  a  dim  glim- 
mer through  the  apartment,  and  upon  the  curtains 
of  a  tall  crimson  bed,  which  stood  beyond.  But  I 
had  scarce  glanced  around  me,  when  the  rustle  of 
drapery  call^  my  attention  to  the  couch,  and  a  lady 
stepped  from  the  shadow,  and  salutingroe  in  Eng- 
lish, conducted  me  towards  the  bed.  The  curtains 
were  almost  closed,  and  by  the  side  stood  a  female 
attendant  holding  an  infant  enveloped  in  a  mantle ; 
and  as  she  retired,  the  lady  drew  aside  the  curtains, 
and  by  the  ^nt  li^ht  which  fell  within  the  bed  I 
imperfectly  distinguished  the  pale  features  of  a  del- 
icate face,  which  lay  wan  and  languid,  almost  en- 
veloped in  the  down  pillow.  The  shadow  of  the 
curtains  gave  but  a  faint  trace  of  the  countenance ; 
but  a  single  beam  of  the  taper  glanced  upon  the 
dark-blue  counterpane,  and  shone  across  a  slender 
arm  and  hand  which  lay  upon  the  velvet,  still,  and 
pale,  and  passive  as  an  alabaster  model.  The  lady 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Oerman,  at  which  the  patient 
slowly  raised  her  large  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  lift 
her  hand  towards  me.  It  was  cold  as  marble ;  and 
as  I  held  my  fingers  on  the  pulse,  they  could  scarce 
feel  the  low  intermitting  throb.  For  many  minutes 
I  vainly  endeavored  to  count  the  vibrations,  while 
the  lady  in  waiting  stood  motionless  b^de  me,  her 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  my  fiu».  *  If  you  will  give 
me  leave,'  said  I,  endeavoring  to  suppress  any  indi- 
cation of  the  danger  to  which  I  was  sensible, '  I 
will  write  a  prescription,  for  which  no  time  should 
be  lost.' 

"  The  lady  conducted  me  in  silence  to  a  writino 
cabinet,  on  which  she  placed  the  taper,  and  retired 
to  the  couch.  In  momentary  reflection  I  glanced 
accidentally  on  the  toilet  which  stood  beside  me. 
The  light  of  the  taper  shone  fall  upon  a  number  of 
jewels,  which  lay  loosely  intermixed  among  the 
scent-bottles,  as  if  put  off  in  haste  and  confusion  ; 
but  what  was  my  surprise  to  recognize  an  exquisite 
miniature  of  my  noble,  my  unfortunate,  my  exiled 
prince,  Charles  £dward!  For  some  moments  ] 
sat  with  my  pen  motionless  in  my  hand,  and  my 
eyes  fixed  um>n  the  painting.  It  was  suspended 
from  a  rich  diamond  necklace,  and  represented  the 
prince  in  the  very  dress,  the  look,  with  which  I  had 
seen  him  ride  into  the  field  of  Culloden.  Overcome 
with  the  recollection,  I  gazed  upon  it  till  the  fea- 
tures swam  away  in  an  indistinct  glimmer  of  tears. 
An  approaching  step  roused  me  to  recollection,  and 
hastily  passing  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  I  began  to 
virrite  as  the  lady  approached  the  toilet,  and,  as  if 
looking  for  some  object  among  the  ornaments,  placed 
herself  between  me  and  the  table.  It  was  but  an 
instant,  and  she  retired ;  but  when  I  glanced  again 
to  the  jewels — the  face  of  the  miniature  was  turned!." 
— p.S9. 

The  doctor  is  rather  unceremoniously 'dismissed 
from  the  house,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as 
he  had  been  brought  to  it,  but  not  until  be  had 
sworn  on  the  crucifix  "  never  to  speak  of  what  he 
had  seen,  heard,  or  thought,  that  night,  unless  it 
should  be  in  the  service  of  his  king^ — King  Charlcs,^^ 
(p.  41.)  He  is  further  required  to  leave  Tuscany 
the  same  night,  to  whieh  he  agrees,  and  proceem 
accordingly  to  a  seaport,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which,  on  the  third  evening  after  his  arrival,  an- 
other scene  of  deep  interest  takes  place.  Walking 
I  at  sanset,  the  doctor's  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
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8^1  of  an  Eoglirii  fiigate  lying-to  aft  a  abort  dia* 
tance.  He  ia  imonned  that  the  yeaael  ia  the  Alhi- 
na»  CemoDodore  O'Halexan.    The  doctor  liogera 

00  the  beaoh  till  the  moon  haa  risen,  and  when  at 
laat  aboat  to  retire,  he  is  arrested  by  the  ap^roaoh 
of  a  horseman,  followed  by  a  amall  cloee  carriage. 

**  The  horaeman  and  the  carriage  passed  scarce 
a  pike's  length  from  the  place  where  I  lay ;  bnt 
what  waa  my  astonishment  when,  at  the  moonlight 
fell  throngh  the  trees  on  the  group,  I  thought  I  re> 
cognised  the  figure  of  my  myaterioua  guide  fiom 
St.  Rosalie! 

'*  I  lay  breathless  with  amaaement,  and  as  the 
cavalier  turned  the  rock,  the  broad  moon  ahone 
blight  on  hja  face,  and  ahowed  distinctly  the  pale, 
atera  featurea  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  meinory. 
The  little  party  stopped  full  in  the  moonlight  near 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  cavalier  having 
^anoed  hastily  round,  blew  a  loud,  shrill  whistle. 
The  e6ko  had  scarce  died  away  along  the  cliff,  when 
the  long,  bhick  ahadow  of  a  man-of-war's  galley 
shot  firom  behind  the  reef  of  rocks  on  the  western 
entrance  to  the  creek.  She  pulled  straight  for  the 
qpot  where  the  vetturin  stood,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
menta I  saw  her  stern  brought  round  to  the  sand, 
and  all  her  oars  fly  up  into  the  moonlight.  The 
cavalier  had  already  alighted,  aud  opening  the  door 
of  the  caniage,  lifted  down  a  lady  closely  muffled 
ia  a  white  mantle.  As  she  descended  I  observed 
that  ahe  bore  in  her  arms  some  object  which  she 
held  with  great  solicitude,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  aScet  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  hastened  to- 
wards the  travellers.  By  the  glimmer  of  the  moon- 
light upon  his  shoulders,  I  saw  that  he  wore  double 
epaulettes,  and  making  a  brief  but  profound  salute 
towards  the  lady,  he  conducted  her  towards  the 
galley. 

"  As  they  approached,  the  ladv  unfolded  her 
mantle  aod  turning  to  the  cavalier,  i  heard  the  faint 
cry  of  an  in&nt,  and  distinguished  for  a  moment  the 
glisten  of  a  little  white  maotle  and  cap,  as  she  laid 
her  ^^ge  in  the  arms  of  her  companion.  The 
officer  immediately  lifted  her  into  the  boat,  and  as 
soon  as  ahe  was  seated,  the  cavalier  delivered  to 
her  the  chOd,  and  folding  it  carefully  in  her  cloak, 

1  heard  her  half-suppressed  voice  lulling  the  infant 
from  its  disturbance.  A  brief  word  and  a  momen- 
tary grasp  of  the  hand  passed  between  the  lady  and 
the  cavalier,  and  the  officer,  lifting  his  hat,  the  boat 
poshed  off,  the  oars  fell  in  the  water,  and  the  gal- 
ley glided  down  the  creek  with  a  velocity  which 
aoon  rendered  her  but  a  shadow  in  the  gray  tide. 
In  a  lew  minutes  I  lost  si^ht  of  her  altogether ;  but 
I  still  distinguished  the  famt  measured  splash  of  the 
oars  and  the  feeble  wail  of  the  infant's  voice  float 
along  the  still  water. 

**  For  some  moments  I  thought  I  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  little  bark,  which  seemed  to  venture 
like  an  enchanted  skiff  into  that  world  of  black 
waters.  Bnt  suddenly  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
narrow  boat,  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  men, 
gliding  across  the  bright  stream  of  moonlight  upon 
Sie  tide ;  an  instant  idfler  a  faint  gleam  blinked  on 
the  white  mantle  of  the  lady  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
oars;  but  it  died  away  by  degrees,  and  neither 
soond  nor  sight  returned  again. 

**  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tall, 
black  figure  of  the  cavalier  continued  fixed  upon 
the  same  apot,  and  in  the  same  attitude ;  but  sud- 
denly the  broad  gigantic  figure  of  the  frigate  swung 
ToniKi  in  the  moonshine,  her  sails  filled  to  the  breeze, 
and,  dimly  brightening  in  the  light,  she  bore  off 
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abw  and  still  and  stately  towards  the  west."— 
p.  60. 

In  the  next  tale,  entitled  "  Tlie  Red  Eagle,"  we 
are  introduced  to  the  Hiffhlands  at  a  later  period, 
where  our  acquaintance  MacDonell  of  Glenduloch- 
an  happens  to  have  his  curiosity  excited  by  odd 
stories  about  a  certain  mysterious  stranger,  who 
had  arrived  in  those  parts  '*  in  a  great  king's  ship," 
and  had  hired  for  a  temporary  residence  ''the 
prand  auld  house  of  Dundarach."  Giendulochan 
18  conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  hoary  herds- 


*<  <  Does  he  wear  the  Highland  dress  V  said  I. 

" '  Ou  ye  never  seed  the  Bke,  except  Glengarve,' 
replied  Alaister. 

"  *  And  what  did  you  call  him  V  said  I. 

*<*The  folk  call  him  lolair  Dhearg,  the  Red 
Eagle,  for  his  red  tartan  and  the  look  o's  ee,  that 
was  never  in  the  head  o'  man  nor  bird,  but  the  eagle 
and  Prince  Charlie.  But  Muster  Robison,  Uie 
post-mister  in  Port  Michael,  says  his  name  is  Cap- 
tain O'Haleran,  and  that  he  is  son  to  ane  great  ad- 
miral in  the  suthe  enew ;  but  I  dinna  think  it ;  for 
the  auld  French  bodie  his  servant,  ca's  him  whilea 
Munsennr,  and  Halt's  Rile,'  [Altesse  Royalo,] 
'  and  a  poor  o'  names  that  I  canna  mind.' 

« <  But  O'Haleran  is  not  a  Highland  name," 
said  I. 

"  *  Feint  a  bit  o't,'  exclaimed  Alaister; '  but  ve 
greit  folk  takwhat  names  ye  will  when  ye 're 
traevlmg.'  "—p.  113. 

Of  the  **  auld  Admiral  O'Halaren"  we  are  toM 
that  the  reason  of  his  bearing  such  a  "  lang  auld 
farand  Ireland  name"  was  that  his  fether  '*was 
married  upon  a  lassie  out  of  yon  country  wi'  a 
mnckle  tocher,  and  sine  he  tuke  her  name,  though 
he  himself  should  be  Yearl  of  Strathgowrie." — 
p.  119. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  same  tale,  wehavethe  Jo/bV 
Dhearg  introduced  to  a  very  aged  Highland  chief 
who,  being  much  in  the  state  of  the  Fire  7Vir/u/v- 
tu  of  the  Vaudeville,  mistakes  him  for  Prince 
Charles  himself,  and  tells  his  "royal  highness" 
that  the  last  time  he  saw  him  was  '*  on  the  morning 
ofCulloden." 

In  the  last  of  the  tales,  which  is  called  "  The 
Wolfs  Den,"  we  have  the  marriage  of  the  lolair 
to  an  English  lady,  by  name  Catharine  Bruce ;  and 
in  the  course  of  this  tale  he  is  expressly  addressed 
as  "  my  prince,"  by  the  Chevalier  Gncme,  cham- 
berlain to  the  Countess  d' Albanie.  The  date  of  the 
marria^  is  not  exactly  given;  for  although  the 
lolair  IS  represented  as  having,  in  the  summer  of 
1790,  rescued  this  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously attached,  from  the  hands  of  smugglers,  and 
carried  her  off  towards  Berwick,  yet  here  the  tale 
rather  abruptly  stops.  It  is  mentioned  that  they 
were  married,  but  this  statement  is  separated  from 
the  previous  account  by  an  indefinite  gap,  which 
afforas  us  no  further  indication  of  time  than  that 
the  marriage  of  the  lolair  must  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  adventure  of  1790. 

We  have  given  unusually  lonff  extracts — for  we- 
were  resolved  to  place  the  whole  story  before  our 
readers  in  the  author's  own  language.  Its  import 
is  plainly  thia—that  Charles  Edward  bad  in  1773: 
by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg  Gue- 
dem,  a  son,  whose  birth  was  kept  secret ;  who  was 
carried  privately  on  board  an  English  frigate,  the 
commander  of  which.  Commodore,  afterwards  Ad- 
miral O'Haleran,  de  jure  Earl  of  Strathgowrie, 
brought  up  the  child  as  his  own  son,,  and  under  his^ 
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•wn  taObA ; — ^that  thii  scion  of  royalty  afterwaids 
appeared  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  among  the  west- 
ern isles  of  Scotland — was  married  to  an  English 
lady — and  was  still  alive  in  1831.  In  short,  we 
aie  constrained  to  believe  that  although  the  appear- 
anoe  of  incognito  has  been  maintained  by  adopting 
false  names,  the  aothois  of  the  tales  have  had  a  se- 
rions  object  in  view,  and  intend  us  to  receive  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
still  survives  in  the  person  of  this  hitherto  invisible 
lolair  Dhearg — or,  if  he  be  dead  since  1831,  of  the 
ofispriug  of  his  marriage^-which  marriage  occorred 
soon  after  1700. 

The  date  on  the  title-page  of  these  tales  by  no 
means  marks  the  time  when  a  story  of  the  drift 
above  sketched  first  came  into  circulation.  For 
twenty  years  past  a  rumor  of  this  kind  has  been 
emrrent  in  Scotland,  which  with  ever-increasing 
distinctness  identifies  the  officer  in  the  naval  service 
of  George  ID.,  who  carried  off,  and  brought  up,  the 
son  of  Charles  Edward,  with  a  certain  Admiral 
Allen — whose  name  is  in  the  obituary  of  the  *'  Gen- 
tleman's Magasone"  for  October,  1800— thus: 
'*  Oct.  2.  At  his  house  in  Devonshire  Place,  John 
Carter  Allen,  Esq.,  Admiral  of  the  White."  In 
the  sncceeding  number  appears  this  letter  :-t 

"  Nov.  90. 
«  Mr.  Urban, 

**  As  your  obituary  is  superior  to  everything  of 
the  kind,  and  affords  your  readers  many  agreeable 
anecdotes  of  families,  I  send  yon  a  few  of  the  late 
Admiral  Allen,  who  was  mentioned  in  your  last^ 
p.  1010.  He  was  not  only  related  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury  and  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
but  Lord  Hillsborough  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  title  of  Errol  belonged  to  him,  asbeinff  descend- 
ed from  the  old  Earl  Hav  in  the  male  Tine.  He 
was  brought  up  at  Westminster  school  with  the  late 
Lord  Keppel,  from  which  an  intimacy  was  formed  ; 
and  he  fought  with  him  several  times,  particularly  in 
the  engagement  called  unfortunately  Lee-shore ; 
when,  from  his  active  spirit,  he  so  far  engaged  the 
enemy,  that,  from  mistake,  he  was  fired  upon  by 
lus  friend,  which,  on  Lord  Keppel's  triaJ,  was 
brought  to  prove  that  the  fleet  was  all  confusion. 
Likewise  when  Lord  Howe  went  to  relieve  Gibral- 
tar, Capt.  Allen,  in  the  Royal  William,  led  the 
van  and  helped  to  drive  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  before  them.  He  was  connected  with,  and 
&vored  by,  the  Rockingham  party,  and  in  great 
friendship  with  Admiral  Bamngton  and  Admiral 
Lord  Hotham.  After  the  marquis'  death,  though 
he  was  not  called  to  actual  service,  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  promote  him  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  navy  as  Admiral  of  the  White.  He  married  to 
his  first  wife,  a  lady  with  a  large  fortune,  which 
principally  descends  to  Mr.  Hatch ;  and,  after  her 
decease,  he  married  an  amiable  lady,  whose  exten- 
sive estates  are  in  Jamaica.  Having  particularly 
desired  to  be  buried  in  his  family  vault  at  Hackney, 
bnUt  about  300  years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
lord  mayor,  who  left  sometlung  annually  for  its 
support,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  applied  to 
for  the  key,  who  represented  that  the  vault  and 
chapel  over  it  were  in  too  ruinous  a  state  at  pres- 
ent, from  the  removal  of  the  old  church,  which  has 
so  damaged  them  as  to  occasion  a  dispute  between 
him  and  Lord  A.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
therefore  the  corpse  is  deposited  till  the  vault  is  re- 
paired. Yours,  &c., 

"  Wm.  Scott." 

Eirol  being  in  the  district  of  Gowrie,  no  one  can 
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now  ftil  to  reoogniae  in  this  aoooimt  of  Admiial 
Carter  Allen,  who  ought  to  have  been  Earl  of* 
Errol,  the  prototype  of  Admiral  O'Haleran,  wha 
ouffht  to  have  been  Earl  of  Strathgowrie. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1800,  Admiral  Allen 
made  his  will,  which  may  be  seen  at  Doctors' 
Commons.  In  it  he  mentions  two  sons,  "  Captain 
John  Allen  of  his  majesty's  navy"  and  **  lieutenant 
Thomas  Allen  of  his  majesty's  navy."  The  latter 
of  these  gentlemen,  Thomas  Allen,  was  married  in 
1793.  The  parish  register  of  Godalmiag,  in  Sur- 
rey, contains  this  entry : — 

'*  Thomas  Allen  of  the  parish  of  Egham,  bach- 
elor, and  Katharine  Matilda  Manning  of  this 
parish,  spdnster,  were  married  in  this  church  by 
license  this  second  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  by  me, 
"  Owen  Manning,  Vicar. 
"  Ti,;-  «»«•«•«  «M» «...  •«!  (  Thomas  Allen. 

"i.».,««»rfji;;.«K™.. 

And  the  same  event  appears  in  the  list  of  marriages 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  October,  1793^ 
thus:— 

"  Oct.  3.-*Mr.  Allen,  third  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  and  son  of  Admiral  Allen,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Manning,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen 
Manning,  vicar  of  Godalming." 

In  this  gentleman.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen, 
we  believe  the  prototype  of  the  lolair  Dhearg  may 
be  as  certainly  recognized,  as  was  that  of  his  re- 
puted father,  Admiral  O'Haleran  in  Admiral  Carter 
Allen.  The  lolair  calls  himself  captain,  and  is 
seen  in  connection  with  a  man-of-war,  and  display- 
ing remarkable  powers  of  seamanship  during  a 
storm  among  the  Hebrides ;  Thomas  Allen  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  The  lolair  passed  for  the 
son  of  Admiral  O'Haleran ;  Thomas  Allen  for  the 
son  of  Admiral  Carter  Allen.  The  lolair  married 
Catherine  Bruce  some  time  after  the  summer  of 
1790 ;  Thomas  Allen  married  Catherine  Manning 
in  1793.  Nay,  if  we  mistake  not,  circumstances 
which  are  related  of  the  lolair  in  connection  with 
his  marriage  have  left  consequences  traceable  in  the 
history  of  Lieutenant  Allen.  The  tale  of  the 
"  Wolf's  Den"  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  en- 
deavom  of  Admiral  O'Haleran  and  the  Chevalier 
Gr»me,  already  known  to  us  as  the  guide  of  Dr. 
Beaton  from  St.  Rosalie,  to  nrevent  the  lolair  from 
injuring  the  prospects  of  his  house  by  such  a 
nisiUlmnce  as  thev  considered  his  union  with  Cath- 
arine Bruce  would  be ;  and  we  have  a  scene  in 
which  the  royal  birth  of  the  lolair  is  spoken  of 
without  concealment,  and  in  which  the  admiral 
implores  his  '*  foster-son"  with  tears  in  his  eves 
not  to  break  by  such  a  marriage  the  last  hope  that 
was  withering  on  his  father^s  foreign  tomb,  (p. 
194.)  The  lolair,  however,  was  inexorable. 
Now  on  looking  to  Admiral  Allen's  will,  we  see 
that  while  he  left  his  son  John  JE^SSOO,  he  left 
Thomas  only  JET  100,  from  which  it  appears  but  a 
fair  inference  that  Thomas  had  in  fact  incurred  the 
admiral's  displeasure  by  some  such  circumstance 
as  an  imprudent  maniage.  But  further.  Thomas 
Alton  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  published  a 
volume  of  poetry  in  1823,  to  which  he  put  his  name 
as  "  John  Hay  Allan,  Esq.,"  while  the  marriaaft 
of  the  other  appears  in  the  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  November,  1823,  thus:  '* October 
9,  at  London,  Charies  Stuart,  youngest  son  ot 
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Thomas  Hay  Allan,  Eaq.,  of  Hay,  to  Ann,  daugh- 
"tar  of  the  late  Riffht  Hon.  John  Beresford,  M.  P. 
lor  the  county  of  Waterford.'*  The  intzoduction  of 
the  namo  **  Hay"  before  *<  Allan,"  aad  the  desig- 
nation *<  of  Hay,"  are  easily  explained  by  Admiial 
Allen's  claims  to  the  earldom  of  Errol.  The 
change  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  from  **  Allen" 
to  "  Allan"  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remoTal  of  the  family  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  former  mode  is  prevalent,  to  Scot- 
land, where  the  latter  is  the  usual  form.  These 
two  gentlemen,  who  called  themseWee  in  1889 
John  Hay  AUan  and  Charles  Stuart  Hay  Allan, 
have  now  placed  their  names  on  the  title-pages  of 
the  '<  Vesuarium"  and  of  the  **  Tales  of  the  Cen- 
tury" as  John  Sobieski  Stuart  and  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  undeistand  this 
assumption  of  names,  both  of  which  bear  so  plain  a 
reference  to  the  exiled  family,  as  a  declaration  that 
the  history  given  in  the  '*  Tales  of  the  Century"  is 
in  fact  that  of  their  own  family,  and  that  their 
father,  although  the  reputed  son  of  Admiral  Allen, 
was  in  reality  the  legitimate  son  of  Piince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  Now  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  curb  in  any  way  the 
hncy  of  our  historical  novdists,  or  to  examine  too 
dosdy  the  actual  existence  of  every  knight  or 
noble  whom  a  writer  of  that  class  may  present  to  us 
as  achieving  mighty  deeds  in  the  train  of  Philip 
Augustus  or  of  reduro  the  Cruel,  but  when  we  are 
told  that  a  Icffitimate  son  of  Charies  Edward  Stuart 
was  alive  as  Tate  as  1881,  and  that  two  of  his  sons 
are  writing  or  editing  books  in  1846,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  a  statement  concerns  the  history 
of  our  own  time  and  country  much  too  nearly  to  be 
so  liff htly  disposed  of. 

The  notices  which  we  lately  collected  (without 
the  slightest  reference  to  this  story)  concerning  the 
hst  of  the  Stuart  fiunUv  in  Italy,  (Q.  R.,  No.  157,) 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  rendered  any  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  facts  needless ;  but  since  we 
have  taken  up  the  question,  let  it  be  settled.  The 
authors  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Century"  distinctly 
ascribe  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  the  lawful 
son  of  Charles  Edward  to  the  fear  of  assassination 
by  emissaries  of  the  Hanoverian  fiunily ; '  but,  pass- 
ing over  this  egregious  motive,  caiUi  such  a  oon- 
oealment  have  been  effected?  Where  were  the 
attendants  on  the  Princess  Louisa  and  the  other 
inmates  of  the  villa  where  the  birth  is  said  to  have 
taken  plaee?  The  little  page  in  scarlet  who  con- 
ducted the  doctor  to  the  chamber  of  his  patient? 
Is  it  eoaceivable  that  such  an  event  could  have 
escaped  their  eyes  at  the  time,  or  their  gossiping 
propensities  afterwards!  Different  indeed  must 
they  have  been  from  the  generality  of  the  attend- 
ants of  royalty,  if  any  restraint  whatever  could  pre- 
Tent  their  repeating  net  only  all  that  did  happen, 
but  a  good  deal  bendee.  Then  the  embarkation  of 
the  infent  on  board  the  fiigate.  Where  were  the 
officen  and  crew?  Was  curiosity  extinct  amonff 
them  as  to  all  this  mfsteiT  ?  Nay,  even  the  paitici- 
patore  in  the  secret,  Dr.  Beaton  and  hia  mysterious 
guide  of  St.  Rosalie,  and  othere  who  like  them  had 
sworn  not  to  reveal  the  feet  except  for  the  kmg^s 
service;  the  French  servant  of  the  lokur,  who  seems 
to  have  addressed  him  as  Mofueigneur  and  AUeite 
Boyak^  without  muoh  consideiatien  for  his  hearers, 
&c.,  &c. — were  none  of  them  treacherous,  not  one 
of  them  injudicious!  In  one  woid,  had  such  an 
event  ever  taken  place,  is  it  possible  that  it  could 
have  remained  a  secret! 

We  know  that  from  the  tioM  whan  Chaifei 


Edward  left  Scotland  in  1746  till  his  death  u  I78B, 
ho  was  the  object  of  the  constant  attention  of  the 
British  government.  The  envoys  at  Paris,  at  Leg- 
horn, at  Florence,  and  at  Rome,  kept  watch  upon 
him  day  and  night,  and  reported  to  the  secretary  of 
state  every  dreumstance  tney  could  ascertain  of  his 
domestic  life.  Their  despatches  on  this  subject 
form  several  bulky  volumea  in  the  State  Paper 
Office ;  and  the  selections  from  them  printed  for  the 
Roxburffhe  Club  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
the  perreetion  of  the  system  of  espionage.  More 
especially,  from  the  date  of  his  father's  death  in 
1766,  when  Charles  Edward  settled  in  Italy,  be 
was  subject  to  the  constant  surveUlance  of  the  acute, 
indefetigablo  Sir  Horace  Mann,  (the  coirespondent 
of  Horace  Walpole,)  who  held  the  office  of  envoy 
at  Florence  for  no  less  than  forty-six  year»— feom 
1740  to  1786.  From  his  despatches,  during  the 
period  in  question,  Lord  Mahon  has  selected  up- 
wards of  eighty,  from  which  it  anpean  most  clearly 
that  he  was  not  overrating  eiuer  his  leal  or  his 
opportunities  when  he  wrote  from  Florence,  on  the 
26th  September,  1775 :  "  In  the  course  of  my  lettere 
since  the  Pretender's  residence  here,  I  have  in- 
formed your  lordship  of  everything  that  related  to 
him  that  I  judged  worthy  of  vour  lordship's  notice, 
of  which  I  have  the  most  authentic  means  of  being 
informed."  Not  only  does  it  appear  that  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  physicians  who 
attended  the  object  of  his  wateh,  and  with  several 
of  his  aasociates,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  manr 
anecdotes  of  Charles  Edward 'a  most  private  li6 
which  he  details,  and  which  are  clearly  verified  by 
ciroomstances  mentioned  in  subsequent  letters,  that 
he  must  have  had  his  information  from  day  te  day, 
and  from  those  immediately  about  the  prince's 
person. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  snch  a  surveillance  as  this, 
that  the  adventure  of  Dr.  Beaton  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  1773,  the  year  after  Charles'  marriase. 
In  the  end  of  that  year  Sir  Horace  thus  shows  bin 
familiarity  with  the  state  of  matten  m  his  house- 
hold:— 

"Florence,  Dec.  11th,  1773. 

**  For  some  time  af^er  his  marriage,  he  abstained 
from  any  great  excess  in  wine,  but  of  late  be  has 
given  into  it  again  as  much  as  ever ;  so  that  he  is 
seldom  quite  sober,  and  frequently  commita  the 
greatest  disordere  in  his  family.  This  behavior  had 
made  Mr.  Carol,  the  principal  person  about  him, 
whom  they  call  Lord  Carol,  take  a  resolution  to 
leave  him  entnely,  but  Cardinal  York  has  uiduced 
him  to  defer  his  departure  at  least  for  some  little 
time  longer." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Horace  had  infbr* 
mation  from  within  the  household  of  Chariee 
Edward  of  the  state  of  matters  there  since  his 
marriage ;  and  that  lus  attention  had  been  turned, 
as  it  most  naturally  would,  to  the  very  point  in 
question  further  appeare  firom  a  letter  dated  upwards 
of  a  year  prevmualy  :— 

'*  As  I  have  lately  observed  an  article  in  the 
English  newspapen  which  asserta  that  Csrdinal 
York  was  dead,  and  that  hia  aister*in-law  is  with 
child,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordahip 
that  both  these  cucnmstances  are  felse." — Sept. 
39,1779. 

This  story,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  English 
papen,  ia  the  only  allusion  to  such  a  prospect  thai 
occure  in  the  whole  course  of  Sir  Horace's  de» 
spatohes;  and  when  we  obeerve  the  number  of 
singular  aneedotes  of  the  private  life  of  Char)ea> 
Edward  and  his  oonaort  which  had  coma  to  the 
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nnafn  knowledge,  and  bow  evident]/  tliey  weie 
all  akmg  ennoonded  hj  smB,  both  within  theiz 
&niiiy  and  beyond  it,  it  is  abeolately  incredible  that 
such  an  event  as  the  birth  of  the  only  hope  of  the 
honse  of  Stoart— for  Cardinal  York's  priestly  char- 
acter extinguished  all  soch  expectations  from  him 
— -eoold  have  taken  plac»  without  the  alightest 
rumor  of  it  having  transpired. 

Our  readers  mil  pardon  us  for  recurring  once 
more  to  the  conduct  of  the  exiled  family  after  the 
marriage  of  Louisa  of  Siolberg.  That  alliance,  as 
is  univBisally  known,  proved  eminently  unhappy, 
and  the  difi^rences  between  her  and  her  consort 
gradually  increased  until  the  latter  part  of  the  veax 
1780,  when  she  entirely  withdrew  herself  nom 
him.  For  four  years  after  this  jieriod  he  lived  alone, 
and  when,  in  1784,  his  advancmff  age— he  was  then 
aixty*four — and  the  prospect  of  increasinp:  infirmi- 
ties rendered  the  tenderness  and  unwearied  devo- 
tion of  a  child  especially  desirable  for  him,  the 
measures  adopted  by  him  are  equally  notorious. 
Had  a  son  been  born  to  him  in  1773,  he  must  then 
have  been  eleven  yeaa  of  age  yet  we  hear  nothing 
of  any  son,  and  it  is  to  Chadotte  Stuait,  his  daugh- 
ter by  Bfiss  Walkeoshaw,  that  he  looks  for  the 
support  of  his  declining  years.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1784,  he  executes  a  deed  with  all  the  neces- 
sary forms,  le^timating  this  person,  and  bestowing 
upon  her  the  title  of  Albany,  by  which  he  had  him- 
self been  known  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  rank 
of  duchess.  To  legitimate  hu  natural  daughter, 
and  ^ve  her  the  reversion  of  his  own  title,  was 
oertamly  not  very  like  the  act  of  a  man  who  had  a 
lawful  son  in  existence.  But  furthermore,  in  this 
same  vear  1784,  he  executed  his  will,  by  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  legaicy  to  his  brother  the 
cardinal  and  annuities  to  a  few  of  lus  attendants,  he 
left  all  he  possessed  to  the  DooheaB  of  Albany-^ 
his  palace  at  Florence  with  all  its  rich  furniture, 
all  his  plate  and  jewels,  including  not  only  those 
brought  into  the  famUy  by  his  mother  the  Princess 
Clementina  Sobieski — (among  which  were  two 
rubies  of  great  value  which  h^  been  pledged  with 
her  father  bv  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  a  large 
shield  of  gold  presented  to  the  heroic  John  Sobi- 
eski, King  of  Poland,  bv  the  Emperor  Leopold  after 
the  siege  of  Vienna) — ^but  also  such  of  the  crown- 
jewels  of  Enffland  as  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
continent  by  James  II.  Is  it  conceivable  that,  if 
Charles  Edward  had  had  a  legitimate  son,  he 
would  thus  have  alienated  from  him  not  only  his 
Italian  residence,  and  the  Polish  jewels  which  he 
bad  inherited  from  his  mother— ono  of  which,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
November  8th,  1783,  he  intended  to  add  to  the 
crown-jewels — but  even  the  ancient  crown-jewels 
of  England,  which  he  himself  possessed  only  in 
virtue  of  those  royal  claims  which  he  would  thus 
hand  down  to  a  disinherited  son! 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  survived  her  father  not 
quite  two  years,  bat  even  during  that  short  period 
her  actions  demonstrate  her  entire  ignorance  that 
he  had  left  any  other  male  heir  than  his  brother. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charlea  Edward,  she 
sent  to  the  Cardinal  York  the  whole  of  the  crown- 
jewels  ;  and  at  her  death  she  left  him  the  whole  of 
her  property,  with  the  exception  of  an  annuity  to 
her  mother,  Miss  Walkenshaw,  who  for  some  time 
survived  her,  and  who  bore  among  the  Jacobites  the 
title  of  Countess  Alberstroff. 

One  glance  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Prin- 
Louisa  of  Stolberj^,  the  aliened  mother  of  this 
oiioua  infant    Her  separation  from  her  hus- 
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band  had  been  mainly  hroo^t  aboiit  thnmgk  the 
assistance  of  the  poet  Alfien,  with  whom  she  con- 
tinued on  the  most  intimate  terms.  It  is  unoertaia 
whether  she  was  ever  married  to  him,  but,  at  hie 
death,  the  income  which  the  kindness  of  Cardinal 
York  had  secured  to  her  on  her  separation  from  hie 
brother  vras  further  increased  by  her  lover's  be- 
quest of  his  whole  property.  Alfieri's  place  in  her 
aflfections  then  devolved  upon  a  Frenchman,  named 
Fabre,  to  whom  also  it  has  been  said  that  she  was 
married.  She  anrvived  till  1824,  when  her  alleged 
son  must  have  been  in  his  fifty-first  year,  yet,  at 
her  death,  her  whole  properW,  indoding  the  seal 
and  the  portrait  of  Chaues  Edward,  and  some  other 
memorials  of  that  alliance,  she  bequeathed  to  her 
last  admirer,  Fahre ;  who  in  hie  turn  bequeathed 
those  Stuart  relics  to  their  jnesent  poeseasor, 
SiffDor  Santirelli,  a  sculptor  of  Florence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cardinal  of  York  are 
equally  conclusive.  The  gentle  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition of  this  survivor  might  have  led  to  the  expec- 
tation that  his  rights,  as  a  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  wonld  have  been  merged  by  lum 
in  his  character  as  a  dignified  ecclesiastic.  But 
such  vras  not  the  case;  for  no  sooner  was  hie 
brother  dead  than  he  immediately  adopted  all  the 
form  and  etiquette  usual  in  the  residence  of  a  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  insisted  on  its  observance  not  only 
by  his  own  attendants  but  by  his  visitors.*  He 
published  protests  asserting  his  right  to  the  British 
crown,  and  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  bearing 
his  head,  with  the  inscriptions  '*  Henricos  Nonns 
Anglis  Rex,"  and  *'  Henricus  IX.  Magn.  Brit. 
Francis  et  Hibem.  Rex,  Fid.  Def.,  Card.  £p. 
Tusc.,"  one  of  which,  we  believe,  is  now  in  the 
poraession  of  her  majesty.  Cardinal  York  at  this 
period  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nearer  heir  of  the  righte  of  his  fomily 
than  himself,  which  a  son  of  his  brother  would  have 
been.  Yet  when  his  sister-in-law  left  her  husband, 
only  seven  yean  after  the  alleged  birth,  the  cardinal 
sent  for  her  to  Rome,  received  her  with  tender 
afiection,  and  watched  over  her  interests  with  the 
most  anxious  care,  until  he  had  procured  her  a  suitp 
able  establishment  from  his  brother.  Were  these 
complicated  ne^otiationa  entirely  carried  through 
without  the  prmcess'  ever  mentioning  to  one  so 
nearly  related  to  her  the  existence  of  her  aon !  Nay 
more,  we  see  from  Sir  Horace  Mann's  despatches, 
that  when  the  health  of  Charles  Edward  finally  gave 
way,  the  Duchess  of  Albany  brought  about  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  between  her  nther  and  unde, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  titular  king  removed 
his  residence  to  Rome,  being  there  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  cardinal,  who  presented  him  to  the 
pope,  and  continued  on  terms  of  the  most  afiectionate 
intimacy  with  him  till  his  death  two  years  after- 
wards. Can  it  be  imagined  that  Charles  Edward 
would  not  communicate  to  his  brother,  during  this 
period  of  confidential  intercourse,  the  existence  of 
his  son,  had  there  lived  such  a  person!  Finally, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  cardinal  remained 
till  his  own  death,  in  1807,  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
himself  his  brother's  heir.  The  will  of  Cardmal 
York,  which  had  been  executed  in  the  year  1790, 
and  is  still  preserved  at  Rome,  is  singular.  In  it  he 
leaves  his  whole  possessions  to  two  executors  in 
trust,  for  purposes  which  are  not  specified  in  the 

*  It  is  asserted  by  a  recent  biographer  of  Charles 
Edwsrd  (Kkwe)  that  a  prince  of  the  boose  of  Hanover, 
beiiiff  anxious  to  have  an  interriew  with  the  Cardinal, 
signified  his  willingness  to  accede  to  the  usual  conditioBf 
aaa  was  admitted  aoooniin^y.  _ 
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will,  but  which  he  therein  says  he  had  prafioosly 
ecMmmuiicaled  to  his  executors.  It  was  from  the 
lint  dear  that  these  purposes  could  have  no  con- 
nactioD  with  any  conceded  heir  of  the  Stuart  blood, 
for  the  will  itself  contains  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  own  right  to  the  British  crown,  and  a  protest  m 
fkYor  of  his  own  nearest  lawful  heir,  who  could  not 
of  coarse  by  any  means  be  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother.  All  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  actual 
instructions  left  by  him  was  remo?ed  by  his  principal 
executor.  Canon  Cesarini,  who,  in  the  year  after 
the  cardinal's  death,  made  a  formal  note  of  the 
yerbal  instructions  received  by  him,  and  sealed  it 
up,  so  to  remain  till  Charles  Edward's  widow  should 
be  dead,  and  certain  estates  in  Mexico  realized. 
The  revolution  in  Mexico  having  rendered  this 
realization  impossible,  the  pope,  in  1831,  ordered 
Ccsarini's  note  to  be  opened,  when  it  was  found  to 
contain  directions  for  the  application  of  the  cardinal's 
whole  property  in  aid  of  certain  missionary  enters 
prises  under  the  management  of  the  Propi^nda. 
Thus  the  last  remnant  of  the  property  of  the  Stuarts 
went  to  that  church  their  adherence  to  which  had 
cost  them  three  kingdoms. 

If  from  the  ex-royal  famfly  we  turn  to  that  by 
whom  the  secret  is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  the 
result  is  equally  clear  and  inevitable.  The  sketch 
of  Admiral  AUen's  life,  whkih  we  have  quoted 
femi  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  not  only  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  anj  such  ru- 
mor as  that  now  under  our  notice,  but  it  does  not 
even  mention  him  as  connected  in  any  way  with 
any  persons  of  Jacobite  principles  or  predilections. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Rockingham  party,  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  connected,  were  not  even 
tones,  but  whigs.  Had  Charles  Edward  been  in 
a  situation  to  confide  so  delicate  a  trust  to  any  one, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  se- 
lected any  other  than  one  of  his  stanchest  adher- 
ents ;  yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  believe  that 
this  charge  was  intrusted  to  one  whose  political  re- 
lation&  seem  to  have  been  with  the  opposite  party. 
But  there  is  more  behind — ^we  can  appeal  to  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  very  persons  most  concerned 
io  the  theory  of  the  "  Tales  of  a  Century. "  Their 
hero,  the  lolair  Dhearg,  is  represented  as  aware  of 
his  real  parentage  prior  to  the  scene  in  1790,  yet 
the  notice  of  Thomas  Allen's  marriage  in  the 
*' Gentleman's  Magazine"  expressly  calls  him 
*'son  of  Admiral  Allen."  The  admiral  himself 
died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  October,  1800,  and  had 
made  his  will  in  February  of  the  same  year.  In  it 
be  expressly  names  as  his  son  '*  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Allen  of  his  majesty's  navy."  On  what  possible 
principle  can  this  be  accounted  fort  What  con- 
ceivable motive  could  induce  the  officer  intrusted  by 
Charles  Edward  with  the  care  of  the  only  hope  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  to  leave  in  his  will,  and  that 
will,  too,  executed  in  the  year  of  his  death,  a  flat 
denial  of  the  royal  birth  of  his  illastrious  ward  ? 
The  fact  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  existence 
of  such  a  secret,  and  appears  to  us  absolutely  con- 
dosive.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  admiral 
stating  in  his  will  whose  son  Thomas  Allen  was. 
He  might  have  left  him  100/.,  without  any  allu- 
sion to  his  parentage ;  but  when  he  deliberately, 
and,  as  lawyers  say,  in  intuiiu  mortis,  assures  us 
that  this  gentleman,  the  lather  of  those  who  now 
aasome  names  so  directly  indicative  of  royal  pre- 
tensioos,  was  his  own  son,  we  are  inchned  to  give 
him  credit  for  a  elearor  knowledge  of  the  truth  Sian 
ttynow  alive  can  possess. 

We  have  now  dooe  with  the  lolair  Dhoaif.   We 
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have  endeavored  to  sever  him  from  the  stem  on 
which  fancy  has  been  pleased  to  engraft  him,  with 
as  gentle  a  hand  as  might  be.  It  gives  us  no  pleas- 
ure to  bring  dovni  such  a  Chateau  en  Egpapie  sdxmt 
the  ears  of  those  to  whose  personal  gratification  it 
roust  be  supposed  to  have  ministered ;  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  claim,  and  the  fact  that  some  credulous 
rural  dignitaries  have  been  lending  it  countenance, 
seemed  to  impose  the  duty  of  demolition  on  some 
of  our  craft.  The  attempt  to  persuade  the  world 
that  Charles  Edward  left  a  legitmiate  male  progeny 
is  the  silliest  of  dreams;  and  no  rational  creature 
can  doubt  that  the  broken  diadem  which  lies  so 
tottchingly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  work  of  Messrs.  "  John  Sobieski  Stu- 
art" and  **  Charles  Edward  Stuart,"  is  now  the 
herita|[e  of  a  branch  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Austrian  Lorraine,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Quke  of  Modena.*  With  whom  the  lolair 
invention  originated  we  know  not.  In  such  cases 
there  is  usuiQly  one,  or  a  small  number  of  deceivers, 
and  many  deceived ;  and  it  is  as  common  to  find 
those  most  concerned  in  the  truth  of  the  story  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  position.  This  much, 
however,  we  can  say : — ^there  are  distinct  indications 
that  the  present  genealo^cal  fiction  is  the  ofiEspring 
of  the  same  fortue  imagination  which  produced  the 
liteiaiy  fiction  of  the  ''Vestiariom  Scoticum." 
This  appears  no  more  than  the  inevitable  inference 
from  the  statement  that  the  MS.  of  the  *'  Vestia* 
rium"  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward himself.  Moreover,  it  is  capable  of  proof 
that  neither  the  "  Vestiarium  of  Sir  Richard  IJrqu* 
hart,  Knight,"  nor  the  romantic  history  of  the 
lolair  Dhearg,  was  the  firat  attempt  of  this  literary 
and  genealogical  adventurer.  In  a  certain  volume 
of  poetry,  already  alluded  to  as  having  been  pub- 
lished in  18S^,  we  find  a  piece  entitkd  "  The  Gath- 
ering of  the  Hays,"  of  which  we  shall  transcribe 
the  opening  stanzas : — 

"  0A.THBRIN0. 

«  MacGaradh !  MacGaradh !  red  race  of  the  Tay ! 
Ho !  gather !  ho !  eather  like  hawks  to  the  pray  I 
MacGMiradh,  MacGaradh,  MacGaradh,  come  fast. 
The  flame  'a  on  the  beacon,  the  horn 's  on  the 

blast. 
The  standaid  of  Errol  unfolds  its  white  breast. 
And  the  falcon  of  Loocarty  stirs  in  her  nest. 

"^We  ere  almost  ashamed  to  tell  what  every  one 
ought  to  know  as  well  as  ourselves.  "The  death  of 
Cudinal  York  extinguished  the  descesdants  of  James  the 
Second,  and  as  he  hs^  no  brother  but  Charles  the  Second, 
who  predeceased  him  without  legitimate  issue,  the  suc- 
cession then  opened  to  the  deaoendants  of  his  sister^  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria«  wife  of  Philip^  Duke  of  Ol^ 
leans.  She  died  in  1670.  leaving  two  daughters.  AAer 
her  death  the  Dake  of  Orleans  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Elector  Palatine,  from  whom  the  subsequent 
family  of  Orleans,  and  the  present  king  of  the  French, 
are  descended.  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  married  Chsrles  the  Second,  king  of 
Spain,  but  died  without  issue.  Her  sister  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  married  Victor 
Ainedens.  king  of  Sardinia.  Their  son,  Charles  Eman- 
uel the  Third,  succeeded  in  1730.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Victor  Amedeus  the  Third.  Charles  Emanuel 
the  Fourth,  eldest  son  of  Victor  Amedeus  the  Third,  died 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Victor 
Emanuel.  Victor  Emanuel  left  twin  daughters,  tho 
eldest-liorn  of  whom.  Mary  Beatrice,  married  Francis 
Duke  of  Modena,  while  the  crown  of  Sardmia  passed  to 
her  fBther*s  hein  male.  The  Duchess  Msry  Beatrice  of 
Modena  has  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Francis, 
bora  on  the  1st  of  June,  1819,  is  now  the  unquestionable 
heir  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  By  a  sinaulv  coincidence, 
this  prince's  sister  is  wife  to  the  exiled  nesd  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.'*  ^ 
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Come  away,  come  away,  oome  to  the  tryst, 
Come  in,  MacGaradh,  mm  east  and  from  west ! 

**MacGaTadh!    MacGaradh!    MacGaradh,    oome 

forth! 
Come  from  your  bowers,  firom  soath  and  from 

north, 
Come  in  all  Gowrie,  Kinool,  and  Tweedale ! 
Dramelder  and  Naoghton,  come  lock'd  in  your 

mail! 
Come  Staart!  come  Stuart!  set  up  thy  white 

rose! 
Killour  and  Bnckdeugh,  bring  thy  bills  and  thy 

bows! 
Come  in,  MacGaradh !  come  arm'd  for  the  fray ! 
Wide  is  the  war-cry,  and  dark  is  the  day. 

«  QUICK  MARCH. 

*'  The  Hay !  the  Hay !  the  Hay!  the  Hay ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming !  Give  way  !  give  way ! 
The  Hay !  the  Hay !  the  Hay !  the  Hay ! 
MacGaradh  in  coming,  give  way ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  clear  the  way ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  hurra !  hurra ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  clear  the  way ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  huna  !*'* 

The  author  of  the  other  poems  comprised  in  the 
volume— Mr.  John  Hay  Allan,  now  Mr.  John  So- 
hieski  StuartF— tells  us  in  his  notes  that  he  copied 
this  piece  '*  from  an  old  leaf  pasted  into  an  old  MS. 
history  of  the  Hays,"  and  that  he  had  "  seen  a  ver- 
sion of  the  first  stanza  in  Gaelic."  The  first  and 
second  stanzas  he  considers  decidedly  ancient ;  the 
remaining  verses  as  having  been  composed  by  a  cer- 
tain Captain  James  Hay  in  1715.  It  is  further  ex- 
plained to  us,  apparently  from  the  same  MS.  histo- 
2,  that  "Macuaradh"  was  the  ancient  name  of 
e  Hays,  "  Garadh"  signifying  in  Graelic  "  a  dike 
or  barrier,"  and  being  therefore  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  French  '*  haie,"  a  "  hedge."  The  pat- 
ronymic of  the  chief,  we  are  told,  was  '*  Mac  Mhic 
Garadh  Mor  an  Sgitban  Dearg" — '*the  son  of 
the  son  of  Garadh  the  Great  of  the  red  shields." 
Of  this  "  old  MS.  history"  we  know  no  more  than 
is  contained  in  the  above  references  to  it  in  the  edi- 
torial notes  of  1823  :~but  the  *'  Gathering"  is  so 
manifestly  an  imitation  of  Scott*s  **  Pibroch  of 
DonuO  Dhu,"  composed  in  1816,  enriched  with  an 
occasional  touch  from  the  popular  song  of  '*  The 
Campbells  are  coming,"  that  the  youngest  Miss  Hay 
who  fingers  a  pianoforte  cannot  suppose  it  really 
ancient ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  from  this,  and  from 
the  unnatural  association  of  Gaelic  names  and 
phrases  with  the  purely  Lowland  family  of  the 
Hays,  that,  were  the  *'old  MS.  history  of  the 
Hays"  itself  before  us,  it  would  prove  a  genuine 
elder  brother  of  the  Vestiarium  '*  from  the  Douay 
pipers."  It  is  tolerably  obvious,  in  short,  that  our 
ugenious  manipulator,  whoever  be  may  be,  has  ar- 
rived by  cautious  degrees  at  the  crowning  of  his 
imposture.  In  the  poetical  compilation  of  1822, 
there  occurred  indeed  an  intimation  that  the  gentle- 
man named  on  its  title-page  claimed  a  descent  in 
some  way  from  the  Stuarts,  (p.  07,)  but  we  were 
left  without  any  explanation  on  that  subject-awhile 
the  MS.  history  of  the  Hays  and  the  Gathering  of 
the  MacGaradh  were  brought  prominently  forward. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  those  smaller  exper- 
iments, the  artist  appears  to  have  advanced  from 
his  mystifications  about  a  single  noble  family,  whose 

*See  "The  Bridal  of  Caolchaim,  and  other  Poems,'* 
by  John  Hay  Allan,  Esq.  London,  Hookbam ;  and  £d- 
taborgh,  Tait.    8vo.    1822. 
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real  history  is  quite  well  known,  to  the  more  per- 
plexed pedigrees  of  the  Highland  clans,  with  the 
phantasmagoria  of  their  variegated  tartans— which 
decorations  he  then  liberally  imparted  &  the  har- 
nessed spearmen  of  the  southern  border,  and  even 
to  the  purest  of  the  Anglo-Norman  houses  ooospic- 
uous  in  the  authentic  annals  of  Scotland — yea,  even 
to  Bruce,  Hamilton,  and  Lyndsay! — until  he  was 
at  last  encouraged  to  produce  in  a  tangible  shape 
this  more  ambitious  invention  of  the  lolair  Dheaijg 
— announcing  openly  to  the  dandies  of  the  Celtic 
Club  and  the  dowagers  of  the  Inverness  Meeting 
that  **  they  have  yet  a  Kino!" 


From  the  Edinburgh  Rcriew. 

1.  SSstoire  de  Saint  Francois  iTAssise,  (1188— 

1226.    Par Emilb Chavin DE Malan.  Paris: 
1845. 

2.  St.  Francois  d* Assise,    Par  E.  J.  Deleclusi. 

Paris:  1844. 

It  was  a  noble  design  which  died  with  Robert 
Southey.  His  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
would  not  perhaps  have  poured  a  large  tribute 
of  |>hilo6ophy,  divine  or  human,  into  the  ocean  of 
knowledffe ;  but  how  graceful  would  have  been  the 
flow  of  that  transparent  narrative,  and  how  would 
it  have  reflected  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  every 
rich  champaign  and  of  every  towering  promontory 
along  which  it  would  have  swept!  reremptory 
and  dogmatical  as  he  was,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  Of  instructing  his  own  and  future  gen- 
erations, with  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office.  He  was  too 
brave  a  man,  and  too  sound  a  Protestant,  to  shrink 
from  any  aspect  of  truth ;  nor  would  he  ever  have 
supposed  that  he  could  promote  a  legitimate  object 
of  ecclesiastical  history  by  impairing  the  well-earned 
fame  of  any  of  the  worthies  of  the  church,  because 
they  had  been  entangled  in  the  sophistries  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished. 

M.  Chavin  de  Malan  has  adopted  the  project  of 
our  fellow-countryman,  and  is  publishing  his  Mo- 
nastic History  m  a  series  of  fragments,  among  which 
is  this  volume  on  the  founder  kad  the  progress  of 
the  Franciscan  Order.  Though  among  the  most 
passionate  and  uncompromising  devotees  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  also  is  in 
one  sense  a  Protestant.  He  protests  against  any 
exercise  of  human  reason  in  examining  any  dogma 
which  that  church  inculcates,  or  any  fact  which  she 
alleges.  The  most  merciless  of  her  cruelties  aflfect 
him  with  no  indignation,  the  silliest  of  her  prodi- 
gies wiih  no  shame,  the  basest  of  her  superstitions 
with  no  contempt.  Her  veriest  dotage  is  venerable 
in  his  eyes.  Even  the  atrocities  of  Innocent  the 
Third  seem  to  this  all-extolling  eulogist  but  to  aug- 
ment the  triumph  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  If 
the  soiil  of  the  confessor  of  Simon  deMontfort,  re- 
taining all  the  passions  and  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
era,  should  transmigrate  into  a  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  conversant  with  the  arts  and  literature  of 
our  own  times,  the  result  might  be  the  production 
of  snch  an  ecclesiastical  history  as  that  of  which 
we  have  here  a  specimen— elaborate  in  research, 
glowing  in  style,  vivid  in  portraiture,  utterly  reck- 
tess  and  indiscriminate  in  belief,  extravagant,  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  idolatrjr,  in  applause,  and  fkmiliar, 
far  beyond  the  verge  of  indecorum,  with  the  moat 
awful  topics  and  objects  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  episode  of  whicli  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  die- 
poses  in  this  book,  is  among  the  most  curions  and 
important  in  the  annals  of  Uie  church,  ami  the  ma- 
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t«iiab  lor  the  life  of  Fnocis  of  Aansi  am  more 
than  nsnally  copious  and  autheatie.  First  in  order 
are  his  own  extant  writings,  consisting  chiofly  of 
letters,  oolloqoies,  poems,  and  predictions.  His 
earliest  biographer,  Thomas  of  Celano,  was  his  fol- 
lower and  kus  personal  friend.  Three  of  the  intimate 
asaociates  of  the  saint  ^one  of  them  his  confessor) 
compiled  a  joint  narrative  of  his  miracles  and  his 
labors.*  Bonaventura,  himself  a  general  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  wrote  a  celebrated  life  of  the 
Ibunder,  whom  in  his  infancy  he  had  seen.  And 
lastly,  there  is  a  chronicle  called  Fioretti  di  San 
Franciseo,  which,  though  not  written  till  half  a 
oentory  after  his  death,  has  always  been  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  hagiographers.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  a  new  edition  of  it  has  been  pub- 
liabed  at  Verona.  On  these  five  authorities  all  the 
more  recent  narratives  are  founded.  Yet  the 
works  of  Thomas  de  Celano  and  of  the  "  Tres 
Socii,"  with  the  writings  of  Francis  himself,  are 
tlie  only  sources  of  contemporary  intelliffenoe  strict- 
hf  so  called ;  although  Bonaventura  and  the  chron- 
icler of  the  Fioretti  had  large  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  facts  they  have  re- 
lated. How  far  they  availed  themselves  of  that 
advantage,  may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ingjbrief  epitome  of  those  occurrences. 

The  city  of  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  was  a  mart  of 
some  importance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  oen- 
tory. At  that  period  it  could  boast  no  merohant 
more  adventurous  or  successful  than  Pietro  Berna- 
done  di  Meriooni.  Happy  in  a  thriving  trade,  and 
happier  still  in  an  afi^tionate  wife,  he  was  above 
all  happT  in  the  prospect  of  the  future  eminence  of 
his  son  f*ranctsoo.  The  foremost  in  everv  feat  of 
amiBy  and  the  gayest  in  every  festival,  the  youth 
was  at  the  same  time  assiduous  in  the  counting 
hooae ;  and  though  his  expenditure  was  profuse,  it 
sdll  flowed  in  such  channels  as  to  attest  the  princely 
maoifioence  of  his  spirit.  The  brightest  eyes  in 
Aaaiai,  dasled  by  so  many  graces,  and  the  most 
reverend  brows  there,  acknowledging  such  early 
wisdom,  were  alike  bent  with  complacency  towanis 
him ;  and  all  conspired  to  sustain  his  father's  belief, 
tbaty  in  lus  person,  the  name  of  Bernadone  would 
rival  the  proudest  of  those  whom  neither  transalpine 
eooqnerore,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  tiare,  disdamed 
to  propitiate  in  the  guilds  of  Venice  or  of  Pisa. 

uniform,  alas !  is  the  dirge  of  all  the  graerations 
of  mankind,  over  hopes  blossoming  but  to  die.  In 
a  eombat  with  the  citizens  of  Perugia,  Francis  vras 
taken  prisoner;  and  after  a  captivity  of  twelve 
BoathSv  was  released  only  to  encounter  a  disease, 
wbieh,  at  the  dawn  of  manhood,  brought  him  within 
view  of  the  gates  of  death.  Long,  earnest,  and  in- 
qoisitive  was  hisgaze  into  the  inscratable  abyss  on 
which  they  open ;  and  when  at  length  he  returned 
to  the  duties  of  life,  it  was  in  the  awe-striekin 
spirit  of  one  to  whom  those  dread  realities  had  been 
onveiled.  The  world  one  complicated  impostare, 
all  sensible  delights  so  many  polluting  vanities,  hu- 
man praise  and  censure  but  the  tinkling  of  thecym- 
bda — ^what  remained  but  to  spurn  these  empty 
absdows,  that  so  be  miffht  grasp  the  one  imperish- 
able object  of  man's  sublu  nary  existence  !  His  alms 
becaune  kfish.  His  days  and  nights  were  eon- 
aomed  in  devout  exercises.  Prostrate  in  the 
crowded  church,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  his 
agitated  frame  attested  the  conflict  of  h»  mind .  He 
oxehanged  dresses  vrith  a  tattered  mendicant,  and 
paeascd  to  his  bosom  a  wretch  rendered  loathsome 
by  lepraey.  Bat  as  he  gradually  gathered  strength 
ma  these  aelf^onquests,  or  ss  returning  heallh 


restored  the  tone  and  vigor  of  his  nerves,  his 
thoughts,  reverting  to  the  lower  world,  wandered 
in  search  of  victories  of  another  order. 

Walter  of  Brienne  was  in  arms  in  the  Neapolitan 
states  against  the  emperor ;  the  weak  opposed  to  the 
powerful ;  the  Italian  to  the  German ;  the  Guelph 
to  the  Ghibelline;  and  Francis  laid  him  down 
to  sleep,  resolved  that,  with  the  return  of  day,  he 
would  join  the  "  Gentle  Count,"  as  he  was  usually 
called,  in  resisting  the  oppressor  to  the  death,  u 
his  slumben  a  vast  armory  seemed  to  open  to  his 
view  ;  and  a  voice  commanded  him  to  select,  from 
the  burnished  weapons  with  which  it  was  hung, 
such  as  he  could  most  effectually  wield  against  the 
impious  enemy  of  the  churoh.  The  dreamer 
awoke ;  and  in  prompt  submission  to  the  celestial 
mandate,  laid  aside  the  ser^  gown  and  modest 
bonnet  of  his  craft,  and  exhibited  himself  to  his  ad- 
miring feUow-citizens  armed  cap-ii-pie,  and  urfiring 
on  his  war-horse  towards  the  encampment  of  his 
destined  leader.  At  Spoleto  fatigue  arrested  his 
course.  Again  he  slept,  and  again  the  voice  was 
heard.  It  announced  to  him  that  the  martial  im- 
plements of  his  former  vision  were  not,  as  he  had 
supposed,  such  as  are  borne  beneath  a  knightly 
banner  against  a  carnal  adversary,  but  arms  of 
spiritual  temper,  to  be  directed,  in  his  native  city, 
against  the  invisible  powera  of  darkness.  He  lis- 
tened and  obeyed ;  and  Assisi  reopened  her  gates  to 
her  returning  warrior,  resolute  to  break  a  lance  with 
a  more  fearful  foe  than  was  ever  sent  by  the  em* 
peror  into  the  field. 

To  superficial  judges  it  probably  appeared  as  if 
that  dread  antagonist  had  won  an  easy  triumph  over 
his  young  assailant  For  Francis  was  seen  once 
more,  the  graceful  leader  of  the  civic  revels,  bearing 
in  hb  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  frolic,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  joyous  band,  who  made  the  old  streets 
echo  with  their  songs.  As  that  strain  arose,  how- 
ever, a  dark  shadow  gathered  over  the  countenance 
of  the  leader,  and  amid  the  genenl  chorus  his 
voice  was  unheard.  "  Why  so  grave,  Francis? 
art  thou  going  to  be  married  V  exclaimed  one  of  the 
carollere.  **Iam,"  answered  Francis,  **  and  to  a 
lady  of  such  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty,  that  the  world 
cannot  produce  her  like."  He  buret  from  the  joc- 
und throng  in  seareh  of  her,  and  was  erelong  in 
her  embrace.  He  vowed  to  take  her  "for  his 
wedded  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  to  love  and  to 
cherish  till  death  should  them  part."  The  lady 
was  Poverty.  The  greatest  poet  of  Italy  and  the 
greatest  ontor  of  France  have  celebrated  their  nup- 
tials. But  neither  Dante  nor  Bossuet  was  the 
inventor  of  the  parable.  It  was  ever  on  the  lips 
of  Francis  himself,  that  Poverty  was  his  bride,  that 
he  was  her  devoted  husband,  and  the  whole  Fran- 
ciscan order  their  oflbpriog. 

His  fidelity  to  his  betrothed  lady  was  inviolate^ 
bat  not  unssMdled  by  temptation.  Pleasure,  wealth, 
ambition,  were  the  sirens  who,  with  witching 
k)oks  and  songs,  sttempted  to  divert  him  firom  his 
Penelope ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  eombat, 
he  at  least  could  fly  the  fascination.  Wandering 
in  the  Umbrian  hills,  he  wept  and  fosted,  and  com- 
muned vrith  the  works  of  God ;  till,  raised  to  com- 
munion with  their  Maker,  he  knelt  in  a  rustic 
choreh  which  the  piety  of  ancient  tiroes  had  conse- 
crated there  to  the  memory  of  St.  Damiano. 

The  voice  which  directed  his  path  in  life  was 
heard  again.  **  Seest  thou  not,"  it  cried,  **  that 
my  temple  is  falling  into  ruins  T  Restore  it." 
Again  the  spirit  of  interpretation  failed  him.  In- 
stead of  addressing  himself  to  renovate  the  spiritnali 
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he  undertook  the  repaixs  of  the  mateiial  fabric— mn  I  providently  gatheied  ap.  Why  should  a  yovlfa  who 
arduous  task  for  the  future  spouse  of  Poverty !  despised  all  treasures,  but  those  laid  up  in  hesveo, 
But  obedieoce  was  indispensable.  Rising  from  his 
knees,  he  hastened  to  his  father's  warehouse,  laded 
a  stout  palfrey  with  silks  and  embroideries,  sold 
both  horse  and  goods  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Fohgoo,  and  laid  down  the  money  at  the  feet  of  the 
officiating  priest  of  St.  Damiano.  The  more  cau- 
tious churchman  rejected  the  gold.  Francis  indig- 
nantly cast  it  into  the  mire  ;  and  vowed  that  the 
building  so  solemnly  committed  to  his  care  should 
become  his  dwelling-place  and  his  home,  till  the 
divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled. 

During  all  this  time  hallucmations  of  his  own, 
though  of  a  far  diflferent  kind,  had  haunted  the  brain 
of  the  respectable  Pietro  Bernadone.  Grouping 
into  forms  ever  new  and  brilliant,  like  apangles 
shaken  in  a  kaleidoscope,  the  ideas  of  bales  and  bills 
of  lading,  of  sea  risks  and  of  supercargoes,  had 
combined  with  those  of  loans  to  reckless  crottdeis 
and  of  the  supply  of  hostile  camps,  to  form  one  sor- 
geous  Eldorado,  when  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  lus 
draperies,  his  pack-horse,  and  his  son,  restored  him 
to  the  waking  world  and  to  hunself.  The  goods 
and  the  quadruped  were  gone  irrevocably.  Hut  as 
the  exasperated  father  ps^ed  the  streets  of  Assisi, 
a  figure  emaciated  with  fasts  and  vigils,  squalid 
with  dirt,  and  assailed  by  the  filthy  missiles  of  a 
hootinc  rabble,  approached  him,  and  as  it  moved 
onwards  with  a  measured  tread,  an  uplifiedeye,  and 
a  serene  aspect,  it  revealed  to  the  old  merchant,  in 
this  very  sorry  spectacle  of  dignified  sufiTeriuff,  the 
long-cherished  object  of  his  ambitious  hopes.  What 
biographer  even  now  can  tell  the  sequel  without  a 
blush !  Francis  was  hurried  away  firam  his  perse- 
cutors and  lus  admirers,  in  the  grasp  of  the  elder 
Bernadone,  and,  firom  his  vigorous  arm,  received 
that  kind  of  chastisement  under  which  heroism  itself 
ceases  to  be  sublime.  The  incensed  judge  then 
passed  a  chain  round  the  body  of  the  youth,  an4 
left  him  in  a  kind  of  domestic  prison,  there  to  sati- 
ate his  love  for  penances,  until  his  own  return  from 
a  journey  to  which  the  inexorable  demands  of  his 
commerce  had  summoned  him. 

Wiser  far  and  more  gentle  was  the  eoatody  to 
which  Francis  was  transferred,  and  a  voice  was 
beard  in  his  penitentiary  full  of  a  more  genuine  in- 
spiration than  any  of  those  by  which  his  steps  had 
been  hitherto  guided.  It  was  the  voke  of  his  mother, 
soothinff  her  half-distracted  child  in  accents  as  calm 
and  as  holy  as  those  which  first  broke  the  dlenoe 
of  Eden.  It  spoke  to  him  of  maternal  love,  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  of  peace.  But  it  addressed  him 
in  vain.  He  was  bound  to  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  to  cleave  to  his  betrothed  wife,  and  to  the  du- 
ties of  that  indissoluble  alliance.  Convinced  at 
length  of  the  vanity,  perhaps  trembling  at  the  im- 
piety, of  any  further  lesistanoe,  hii  mother  threw 
open  his  prison  doors,  and  permitted  him  to  escape 
to  his  sanotuanr  at  St.  Damiano, 

In  those  hallowed  precmcts  Francis  found  Conr- 
ad to  oppose,  and  constancy  to  dinrm,  the  lage 
with  which  he  was  pntsued  by  his  father.  Gradu- 
ally, but  surely,  the  mind  of  die  old  man  < 
the  diacovery,  that,  though  dwelling  on  the 
planet,  he  and  his  son  were  inhabitants  of  dufl^nt 
worlds.  From  that  conviction  he  advanced  vrath 
incomparable  steadinen  to  the  piaotical  lesolts  in- 
volved in  it.  Why,  he  inquirea,  ahould  a  ehmchr 
man,  to  whom  all  earthly  interests  were  as  the  fine 
dust  in  the  balanoe^tain  the  price  of  the  jpaek-horae 
and  of  lus  pack  f  The  priest  of  St.  Damiano  imme- 
diately restored  the  scattered  gold,  which  he  had 


retain  his  prospective  right  to  a  sublunary  inheri- 
tance I  A  renunciation  of  it  was  at  once  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  pteced  in  his  hands.  Why  should  a 
candidate  for  cowl  and  scapulary  retain  the  goodly 
apparel  in  which  he  had  reached  lus  place  of 
refuffe!  In  a  few  moments  the  young  probationer 
stood  before  him  in  his  shirt.  Carefully  packing  up 
the  clothes,  the  parchment,  and  the  gold,  the  mer- 
chant returned  to  accumulate  more  gold  at  Assisi. 
And  here  history  takes  her  leave  of  him ;  without 
regret  and  without  applause,  but  not  without  a  sul- 
len scknowledgment,  that,  after  all,  it  was  ficom 
the  mortal  Pietro  that  the  immortal  Fraoob  derived 
one  inheritance  which  he  could  not  renounce-r-the 
inheritance  of  that  inflexible  decision  of  purpose 
which  elevated  the  father  to  distinction  among  the 
worshippers  of  Mammon,  and  the  son  to  eminence 
among  the  saints  of  Christendom. 

It  wss  indeed,  "  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb."  An 
orphan  with  Uving  parents,  a  beggar  entitled  to  a 
splendid  patrimony,  he  traversed  the  mountains  with 
the  freedom  of  soul  known  only  to  those  for  whom 
the  smiles  of  fortune  have  no  charm,  and  her  frowns 
no  terror.  Chanting  divine  canticles  as  he  went, 
his  voice  attracted  the  banditti  who  lurked  in  those 
&stnesses.  They  tossed  the  worthless  prize  con- 
temptuously into  a  snow-drift.  Hslf  frozen,  he 
crawled  to  a  neighboring  monastery,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  monks  as  a  scullion.  He  roturned  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  revels,  and  obtained  the 
cloak,  the  leathern  girdle,  and  the  stafifof  a  pilgrim 
as  an  alms  from  one  who,  in  those  brilliant  days, 
had  confessed  his  superiority  in  every  graceful  art, 
and  in  every  feat  of  chivalry.  With  the  drsss  he 
assumed  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  reUef  of  the  sorrows  of  those  who,  like  him- 
self, though  for  a  verv  difierent  reason,  were  es- 
tranged from  a  cold  and  a  &stidious  world. 

Into  all  the  countries  embracing  the  Meditersa- 
nean,  the  crusaders  had  at  this  period  introduced  the 
leprosy  of  the  Esst.  A  ritusl  was  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  vrith  impressive  solemnity 
the  removal  of  the  victims  of  that  fearful  malady 
from  all  intercourse  vrith  theb  fellow  Christians,  it 
was  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  service,  in  which  the 
sternest  interdict  was  softened  by  words  of  consola- 
tion and  of  pity.  Nor  wero  they  words  of  empty 
ceremonial .  A  sentiment  of  reverence  towards  those 
miserable  suflSsrers  veas  widely  diflfused  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  obscurity  which  hung 
over  the  orisin,  the  naturo,  and  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  Uie  mysterious  connection  in  which  it 
stood  to  the  warfare  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  moved 
that  wonder-loving  age  to  invest  it  with  a  kind  of 
sacred  chaiaoker.  The  churohmen  of  the  times 
avaikd  themsehree  skilfoUy  and  kindly  of  this  pop- 
ular feelinff .  They  taoffht  that  Christ  himself  hsd 
reg^nded  the  leprous  vrim  peculiar  tenderness ;  and 
net  content  to  enfeioe  this  lesson  firom  those  parts 
of  the  evangdic  narrative  which  really  confirm  it, 
thcnradvaooed  ^  the  aid  of  the  Tulgate  further  atin, 
and  qoeled  fean  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  a  moph- 
ec?  in  which,  as  they  maintained,  the  Meastah  hunr 
self  was  feretold  under  the  image  of  a  leper.  *'  Nos 
putavimus  eum  quasi  Leprosum^  peroussum  a  Deo, 
et  hnmiHatnm."  Kinga  and  princea  visited,  oonnl- 
esses  ministased  to  them,  ssints  (ss  it  was  believed) 
wrouht  minblea  for  their  cure,  and  almost  every 
eonsiaerable  dty  erected  hospitals  for  tiieir  delMi* 
tion  and  relief. 
Some  time  befere  his  betrothmenl  to  Vvm^t 
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Amek,  cammng  on  honebBcik  ihe  pbdn  which  rar- 
muids  Anui,  nnexpeotedly  drew  near  to  a  leper. 
Gontionmg  his  uiTolimtaTy  disgost,  the  rider  dis- 


inoanted,  and  advanced  to  greet  and  to  anooor  him, 
Vat  the  leper  inatantaneonaly  diaappeared.  St. 
Bonarentura  is  sponsor  for  the  seqael  of  the  tale. 
He  who  assomed  this  deplorahle  semblance  was  in 
lealityno  other  than  the  awful  being  whom  the 
typical  bngnage  of  Isaiah  had  adumbrated.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  after  his  tows  had  been  plighted 
to  his  austere  bride,  Francis  had  faith  to  see,  and 
charity  to  Ioyc,  even  in  the  leprous,  the  impexisha- 
ble  traces  of  the  divine  image  in  which  man  was 
ereated,  and  the  brethren  of  the  divine  sufferer  by 
whom  man  was  redeemed. 

Yet,  desnite  this  triumph  of  the  spiritual  discem- 
ment  over  the  carnal  sense,  neither  faith  nor  charity 
ooold  subdue  his  natural  tenor  in  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  and  familiar  intercouiae  with  such  associ* 
ates.  Some  distinct  disclosure  of  the  divine  will 
was  still  requisite  to  such  a  self-immolation ;  and 
such  disclosures  were  never  long  denied  to  him. 
The  now  familiar  voice  was  heaid  anew.  *'  Hate 
what  thou  hast  hitherto  loved,"  it  cried ;  "  Love 
what  thou  hast  hitherto  hated."  He  listened,  and 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Leprous  Hospital  at  As- 
SBsi.  With  his  own  hands  he  washed  the  feet  and 
dressed  the  sores  of  the  lepers ;  and  once  at  least 
leveiently  applied  his  lips  to  such  a  wound.  The 
man  (so  savs  St.  Bonaventura)  instantly  became 
whole.  "  Whether  shall  we  most  admire,"  he  ex- 
cfaums,  *'  the  miraculous  power,  or  the  courageous 
humility  of  that  kiss  V*  A  ouestion  to  be  asked  of 
those  who  believe  in  both.  But  ^ven  they  who  re- 
ject the  miracle,  will  revere  the  loving-kindness  of 
such  a  sojourn  among  such  unhappy  outcasts. 

In  later  days  Francis  becamo  the  father  and  the 
apoetle  of  the  leprous ;  and  when  weightier  cares 
withdrew  him  in  person  from  that  charge,  his  heart 
still  turned  towaids  them  with  a  father's  yearnings. 
Among  his  numerous  followers,  were  some  who, 
though  destitute  of  the  higher  gif^  of  intellect,  wera 
largely  endowed  vdth  the  heroism  of  self-denying 
lore.  James,  snmamed  the  Simple,  was  amouffst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  and  in  those  abodes 
of  woe  he  earned  the  glorious  title  of  steward  and 
physician  of  the  leprous.  It  happened  that,  in  his 
simpUcity,  James  brought  one  of  his  patients  to 
worship  at  a  much  frequented  church,  and  there 
TBoeived  from  Francis  me  rebuke  so  well  merited 
for  his  indiscretion.  Tlie  heart  of  the  sick  man  was 
oppressed  as  he  listened  to  the  censure  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  heart  of  Francis  was  moved  within 
him  to  perceive  that  he  had  thus  inadvertently 
added  to  the  burden  of  the  heavy  laden.  He  fell  at 
the  leper's  feet,  implored  his  forgiveness,  sat  down 
with  him  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  embraced  and 
dismissed  him !  Had  he  grasped  every  subtle  dis- 
tinction of  the  Summa  Theologie  itself,  or  had  he 
even  boQt  up  that  stupendous  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing of  his  age,  it  would  have  been  a  lower  title  to 
the  honore  of  canonitation. 

The  church  of  St.  Damiano  still  lay  in  ruins. 
The  command  to  rebuild  it  was  still  unrevoked.  Ill 
Buoeess  had  followed  the  attempt  to  extract  the  re- 
quisite funds  from  the  hoards  of  the  old  merchant. 
rlntus,  his  inexorable  father,  had  been  hivoked  in 
vain.  Poverty,  his  affianced  wifb,  might  be  more 
anipilions.  He  wooed  her  m  the  form  she  loves 
oest.  In  the  dress  and  character  of  a  beggar  he 
liareuad  the  city  thiou^  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  pMSy  the  gayest  of  her  troubadoois,  the  bravest 
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of  her  captains,  the  most  sumptuoos  of  her  mar- 
chants.  Assisi  had  her  witty  men  who  jeered,  her 
wise  men  who  looked  grave,  and  her  respectable 
men  who  were  scandaliz^,  as  this  strange  apparition 
invoked  their  alms  in  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and 
of  St.  Damiano.  Solemn  heads  were  shaken  at  the 
siffht,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  state  of  the  brain 
of  the  mendicant4  But  the  sarcasms  of  the  facetious, 
aiid  the  conclusive  objections  of  the  sensible,  fell  on 
Francis  like  arrows  rebounding  from  the  scales  of 
Behemoth.  His  energy  silenced  and  repelled  them 
all.  Insuperable  difficulties  gave  waj  before  him. 
The  squalid  lazar  became  the  inspinng  genius  of 
the  architect,  the  paymaster  of  the  builders,  the 
menial  drudge  of  the  workmen.  Sometimes  he 
came  with  money  in  his  hand,  sometimes  with 
stones  and  mortar  on  his  back.  At  his  bidding, 
nave,  chancel,  arches,  roof,  and  towers,  rose  from 
their  foundations.  The  sacred  edifice  appeared  in 
renovated  splendor.  The  heavenly  precept  was 
obeyed. 

Prompt  and  decisive  was  the  reaction  of  popular 
feeling.  Instead  of  debating  whether  this  strange 
mortal  was  rogue  or  maniac,  it  was  now  argued 
that  he  must  be  either  a  necromancer  or  a  saint. 
The  wiser  and  more  charitable  opinion  prevailed. 
Near  to  the  city  was  a  ruined  church  sacred  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.  Confident  in  his  late  suc- 
cess, Francis  rather  demanded,  than  implored, 
contributions  for  rebuilding  it.  Purses  were  emp- 
tied into  his  hands,  and  speedfly  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  looked  down  in  all  its  pristine  dignity  on 
the  marts  and  battlements  of  Assisi. 

There  were  no  church-building  commissioners  in 
those  days.  In  their  stead,  a  hsuf-starved  youth  in 
the  rags  of  a  beadsman  moved  along  the  streets 
of  his  native  city,  appealing  to  every  passer-by,  in 
quiet  tones  and  earnest  words,  and  wiui  looks  still 
more  persuasive,  to  aid  him  in  reconstmctiuff  the 
chapel  of  La  Porzioncula  ;  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  of  which  the  remains  may  yet  be  seen,  at 
once  hallowing  and  adorning  the  ouiet  meadow  by 
which  Assisi  is  surrounded.  "  He  wept  to  think 
upon  her  stones,  it  grieved  him  to  see  her  in  the 
dust."  Vows  were  uttered,  processions  formed, 
jewels,  plate,  and  gold  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
gentle  enthusiast;  and  Mary  with  her  attendant 
angels  rejoiced  (so  at  least  it  was  devoutly  be- 
lieved) over  the  number  and  the  zeal  of  the  woi^ 
shippers  who  once  more  thronged  the  courts  erected 
in  honor  of  her  name. 

From  that  devout  company  he  was  not  often  ab- 
sent, by  whose  pious  zed  the  work  had  been  ac- 
complished. As  he  knelt  before  the  altar  the 
oracular  voice  so  often  heard  before  again  broke  in 
upon  the  silence  of  his  soul.  It  cried,  <<Take 
nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip, 
neither  bread  nor  money,  neither  have  two  coats 
apiece."  A  caviller,  in  the  plight  to  which  Francis 
was  reduced  already,  mi^ht  have  evaded  such  an 
injunction.  But  Francis  was  no  caviller.  Tlie 
poor  fragment  left  to  him  of  tlus  world's  goods, 
his  shoes,  his  staff,  his  leathern  girdle,  and  his 
empty  purse,  were  abandoned ;  and  in  his  coarte 
cloak  of  serffe,  drawn  round  him  with  a  common 
cord,  he  mignt  defy  men  and  devils  to  pinnae  hhn 
more  deeply  in  the  lack  of  this  worid's  wealth,  or 
to  rekindle  in  his  heart  the  passion  for  it. 

And  now  were  consummated  his  nuptiab  with 
his  betrothed  spouse.      Dante  has  composed  the 
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^'  Not  long  the  period  from  hit  gloriooa  birth, 
When,  with  extraordinary  virtue  bleat, 
Thia  wondrooa  Son  beffan  to  comfort  earth ; 

Bearing,  while  yet  a  child,  hia  fathered  ire, 
For  aake  of  her  whom  all  at  death  deteat, 
And  banish  from  the  gate  of  their  deaire. 

Before  the  apiritual  court,  before 
Hia  father,  too,  he  took  her  for  his  own : 
IVom  day  to  day  then  loved  her  more  and  more. 
•  •  •  • 

But  leat  my  language  be  not  clearly  aeen, 
Know,  that  in  speaking  of  these  lovers  twain, 
Francis  and  Poverty  henceforth  I  mean. 

Their  joyful  looks,  with  pleasant  concord  fraught, 
Where  love  and  sweetness  might  be  seen  to  reign, 
Were  unto  others  cause  of  holy  thought."  * 

Nor  did  Bossuet  himself  disdain  to  emulate  thia 
part  of  the  **  divine  comedy."  In  the  panegyric 
bestowed  on  the  saint  by  the  great  orator,  Francis 
ia  introduced  thus  addr^inff  his  bride  :^ 

*<  Ma  ch^re  Pauvret^,  si  basse  que  soit  ton  ex- 
traction aelon  le  jugement  des  hommes^e  t'eatime 
depuis  que  mon  maitre  t'a  ^pous^e.  Et  certea," 
proceeds  the  preacher,  "  il  avait  raison,  Chretiens ! 
Si  on  Toi  Spouse  une  fille  de  basse  extraction,  elle 
devient  reine ;  on  en  murmure  quelque  temps,  mais 
enfin  on  la  reconnait :  elle  est  ennoblie  par  le  mar- 
iage  du  prince."  ''  Oh  pauvres !  que  vous  etes 
heureux !  paroe  qu'  k  vous  appartient  le  royaume 
de  Dieu.  Heureux  done  mille  et  mille  fois,  le 
pauvre  Fran9ois ;  le  plus  ardent,  le  plus  transport^, 
et,  ai  j'ose  parler  de  la  sorte,  le  plus  d^seiBp^r^ 
amateur  de  la  pauvret^  qui  ait  peut  etre  ^t^  dans 
r^Iiae." 

Art  contributed  her  aid  to  commemorate  this 
■olemn  union.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  Assisi 
may  yet  be  seen  a  fresco  by  Giotto,  of  Francia  and 
hia  bride  ;  he  placing  the  nuptial  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  she  crowned  with  light  and  rosea,  but  clothed 
in  sordid  apparel,  and  her  feet  torn  by  the  sharp 
•tonea  and  briars  over  which  she  is  passing. 

As  often  as  the  risinjp^  sun  had  m  former  days 
lighted  up  the  spires  of  Assisi,  it  had  summoned 
md  hard-handed  many  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  browa ;  and  the  prosperous  few  to 
drive  bargains,  or  to  ^ve  them  legal  form;  to 
ohant  masses,  or  to  assist  at  them ;  to  confess,  or 
to  lay  up  matter  for  confession ;  to  arrange  their 
toilettes,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dresses  and 
eharacters  of  others ;  to  sleep  through  the  sultry 
noon,  and  to  while  away  the  long  aofl  summer 
mffhts  with  dice,  music,  scandal,  or  lovers'  vows ; 
till,  after  some  few  circuits  through  the  sodiao, 
the  same  sun  looked  down  on  their  children's  chil- 
dren sauntering  at  the  aame  listless  pace,  along 
the  aame  flowery  road,  to  the  same  inevitable 
bourne.  But  no  aooner  had  these  prolific  nuptials 
been  celebrated,  than  the  great  mass  of  human  ex- 
istence at  Assisi  began  to  heave  with  unwonted 
agitation.  In  her  atreets  and  public  walks  and 
chorchea,  might  be  daily  encountered  the  presence 
of  one,  most  merciless  to  himself,  most  merciful  to 
others.  His  few,  simple,  and  affectionate  words, 
penetrated  those  cold  and  frivolous  minds ;  for  they 
were  uttered  in  the  soul-subduing  power  of  a  sneer, 
whoee  wide  horizon  embracea  the  aoblime  objects 
visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  though  hidden  from  the 
groaaer  eye  of  sense. 

Of  the  union  of  Francis  and  Poverty,  Bernard 
de  Quintavalle  was  the  first  fruits.  He  was  a  roan 
of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  had  cherished  some 
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distniat  of  the  real  saoelhy  of  luBfUlow^owiwBitt. 
Bernard  therefore  brought  him  to  hia  house,  laid 
himself  down  to  rest  in  the  same  chamber,  aod 
pretended  to  sleep  whOe  he  watched  the  prooeed- 
mga  of  his  goeat.  He  saw  him  rise  and  kneel, 
extend  his  arms,  weep  tears  of  rapture,  and  nie 
towards  heaven,  exdamiing  repeatedly,  "  My  God, 
and  my  all ! "  At  this  sifht  all  doabls  were  disn- 
pated.  **  Tell  me,"  said  Bernard  to  hia  friend, 
when  they  met  shortly  afterwards,  "if  a  alave 
should  receive  from  his  master  a  ueaaure  which  be 
finda  to  be  useless  to  him,  what  ought  he  to  do 
with  itV  "  Let  him  restor^i  it,"  aaid  Francia, 
"  to  his  master."  "  Lo,  then,"  replied  Bernard, 
"  I  render  back  to  God  the  earthfv  goods  with 
which  He  has  enriched  me."  **  We  will  go  to> 
gether  to  church,"  rejoined  the  spouse  of  Poverty, 
"and,  after  hearing  maaa,  we  will  ascertain  hia 
will."  In  their  way  thither  they  were  joined  hj 
Peter  of  Catania,  who,  thongh  a  eanon  of  tbe 
cathedral  church  of  Asaiai,  was  another  asiHrant 
after  the  aame  sublime  self-sacrifice. 

The  three  knelt  together  before  the  altar ;  and 
when  the  mass  had  been  sung,  the  offidatiag 
prieat,  at  their  request,  made  the  aign  of  the  cross 
over  the  miasal,  and  then  devoutly  opened  it. 
Once  on  behalf  of  each  of  them  were  theae  soitet 
sanctorum  tried.  To  the  first  inquiry,  the  response 
of  the  oracle  was,  "  If  ye  will  be  perfect,  go  and 
aell  all  that  ye  have."  To  the  aeoond  it  answered, 
"  Take  nothing  for  yonr  journey."  To  the  third 
and  last  w^  returned  the  admonition,  "  He  that 
would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  hia  cross  and  follow  me."  "  Ye  have 
heard,  my  brethren,"  excUimed  Francis,  "  what 
must  be  our  rule  of  life,  and  the  rule  of  all  who 
shall  join  us.  Let  us  obey  the  divine  command." 
It  was  obeyed  implicitly.  Bernard  and  Peter  sold 
all  they  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor ;  and  having 
atripped  themselves  of  all  temporal  wealth,  aa  al^ 
Bolutely  aa  their  leader,  they  assumed  his  austere 
dress,  and  avowed  themaelvea  his  disciples. 

A  great  event  had  happened  in  an  unoonseioua 
world.  Though  but  three  had  thus  met  together, 
yet  the  order  of  Minorites  or  Franciscan  brethren 
waa  constituted.  Six  centuries  have  since  passed 
away ;  and  it  still  flourishes,  one  of  the  elements 
of  life,  if  not  of  progress,  in  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth. 

The  grain  of  muatardnMed  soon  began  to  ger- 
minate. Francis,  Bernard,  and  Peter  retired  to> 
gether  to  a  hot  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Rivo 
Torto ;  so  called  from  a  serpentine  stream  which 
wanders  through  it.  With  what  authority  the 
founder  ruled  even  theae,  his  first  followers,  mar 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  (attested  by  the  usual  en- 
denoe)  that  after  the  death  of  Peter,  auch  prodi- 
giea  of  healing  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  aa  maeh 
disturbed  the  devout  retirement  of  his  surviving 
friends.  "  Brother  Peter,  you  alwaya  obeyed  me 
implicitly  when  yon  were  alive,"  at  length  ex- 
claimed the  much  perplexed  Francis — ''lexpeeC 
firom  you  a  similar  submission  now.  The  visiton 
to  your  tomb  annoy  os  aadly.  In  the  name  of  hol^ 
obedience  I  command  yoo  to  work  no  more  mira- 
clea."  Peter  at  once  dutifully  desisted  from  his 
posthumous  works  of  mercy.  '*  So  obedient," 
observes  M.Chavin  de  Malan,  writing  in  this  nine- 
teenth eentory,  "  were  the  family  of  Francis  even 
after  death." 

At  Rivo  Torto,  Egidius,  another  rich  citiien  of 

Assisi,  sought  out  and  joined  the   new  society. 
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oles,  be  is  espeeially  oelelwated  for  having  receired 
at  Perugia  a  visit  from  St.  Loois  in  disgnise, 
when  the  two  saints  long  knelt  together  in  silence, 
embracing  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  their  hearts 
into  the  closest  possible  contiguity.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  king,  Egidius  was  rebuked  by  his 
brethren  for  his  rudeness,  in  saying  not  a  word  to 
so  great  a  sovereign.  *'  Marvel  not,"  he  answered, 
*'  that  we  did  not  speak.  A  divine  light  laid 
bare  to  each  of  us  the  heart  of  the  other.  No 
words  could  have  intelligibly  expressed  that  lan- 
guage of  the  soul,  or  have  imparted  the  same 
sacred  consolation.  So  impotent  is  the  tongue  of 
man  to  utter  divine  mysteries.*' 

Sabbatini,  of  whom  we  read  only  that  he  was 
vtr  bonus  et  rectus — Morico,  a  crusader,  who  had 
been  miraculously  cured  by  the  prayers  of  Francis 
—John  de  Gapella,  *'  who,  like  another  Judas, 
hanged  himself  at  last  "—Sylvester,  who,  in  a 
dream,  had  seen  the  arms  of  Francis  extended  to 
either  end  of  the  world,  while  a  golden  cross 
reached  from  his  lips  to  heaven — with  four  other 
worthies,  of  whom  history  has  preserved  only  the 
names,  followed  the  steps  of  the  mystic  Egidius. 
In  the  dilapidated  hut  of  Rivo  Tono,  twelve  poor 
men  had  now  assembled.  To  a  common  observer 
they  might  have  passed  for  the  beggar  king  and 
his  tattered  crew.  To  the  leader  himself  they  ap- 
peared, more  justly,  an  image  of  the  brotherhood  of 
which  the  patriarchal  family  had  been  the  type,  and 
the  apostolic  college  the  antitype. 

The  morning  had  dawned  over  the  hills  from 
which  the  Rivo  Torto  flows,  and  long  had  been  the 
prayer  of  Francis,  when,  rising  from  his  knees,  he 
called  his  brethren  to  him,  and  thus  addressed  them. 
**  Take  courage,  and  shelter  yourselves  in  God. 
Be  not  depresMd  to  think  how  few  we  are.  Be  not 
aJarmed  either  at  your  own  weakness,  or  at  mine. 
God  has  revealed  to  me  that  he  will  diffuse  through 
the  earth  this  oar  little  family,  of  which  he  is 
himself  the  Father.  I  would  have  concealed  what 
I  have  seen,  but  love  constrains  me  to  impart  it 
to  you.  I  have  seen  a  great  nraltitude  coming 
to  us,  to  wear  our  dress,  to  live  as  we  do.  I  have 
seen  all  the  roads  erowded  with  men  travelling 
in  eager  haste  towards  us.  The  French  are 
coming.  The  Spaniards  are  hastening.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  Germans  are  running.  All  nations 
are  mingling  together.  I  hear  the  tread  of  the 
nambers  who  go  and  come  to  execute  the  commands 
of  holy  obedience.'*  "  We  seem  contemptible  and 
insane.  But  fear  not.  Believe  that  our  Saviour, 
who  has  overoomethe  world,  will  speak  efibctually 
io  OS.  If  gold  should  lie  in  our  way,  let  us  value 
it  as  the  dost  beneath  our  feet.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, condemn  or  despise  the  rich  who  live  softly, 
and  are  arrayed  sumptuously.  God,  who  is  our 
master,  is  theirs  also.  But  go  and  preach  repent* 
aoce  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Faithful  men, 
gentle,  and  full  of  charity,  will  receive  you  and 
your  words  with  joy.  Proud  and  impious  men  will 
oondemn  and  oppose  you.  Settle  it  in  your  hearts  to 
endure  all  things  with  meekness  and  patience.  The 
wise  and  the  noble  will  soon  join  themselves  to  you, 
and,  with  you,  will  preach  to  kings,  to  princes,  and 
ta  nations.  Be  patient  in  tribulation,  fervent  in 
prayer,  fearless  in  labor,  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  endures  forever,  shall  be  your  reward.'* 

Such,  we  are  assured  by  his  three  companions, 
was  the  inaugural  discouree  of  Francis  to  his  dis- 
Qples.  Then  drawing  on  the  earth  on  which  he 
stood  a  figure  of  the  cross,  each  limb  of  which  was 
turned  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
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arranging  his  companions  in  the  ibw 
lines,  he  dismissed  each  of  them  widi 
the  solemn  benediction — ^**  Cast  thy  burden  upon 
the  Lord,  and>  he  shall  nourish  thee."  The  new 
missionaries  departed  to  their  work  of  mercy,  and 
Francis  himself  retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  hut  of 
Rivo  Tono. 

In  that  retirement  an  arduous  duty  awaited  him. 
He  drew  up  there,  in  twenty-three  chapters,  the  rule 
of  his  new  monastic  order,  *'  the  Magna  Charts  of 
Poverty."  It  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
similar  institutes  of  the  Benedictines.  To  the  vows 
of  chastity  and  obedience  was  however  to  be  added 
a  solemn  vow  of  poverty.  His  brethren  were  to 
labor  with  their  hands,  and  were  to  be  maintained 
by  aJms.  But  they  were  to  solicit  alms,  not  as 
suitors  for  a  gratuitous  favor,  but  as  assertors  of  a 
positive  right,  which  Christ  himself  had  bestowed 
on  the  poor.  A  code  of  higher  authority  than  any 
human  laws  had  imposed  on  the  rich  the  office,  and 
the  obligations,  of  stewards  for  such  as  had  need 
of  sustenance.    The  indigent  were  the  real  pro- 

Sietors  of  all  earthly  treasures.  The  food  on  which 
Ives  fared  sumptuously  belonged  of  right  to  LassF 
rus  ;  and  Dives  could  acquire  an  equal  title  to  be 
fed,  only  by  lying,  in  his  turn,  a  beggar  at  the  gate. 

A  doctrine  always  so  welcome  to  the  great  body 
of  mankind  could  never  have  been  announced  witli 
a  surer  prospect  of  a  wide  and  cordial  acoeptanos 
than  in  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  establishment  in  the  church  of  a  polity  thus 
democratic,  seemed  no  easy  enterprise.  The  sano- 
tion  of  him  who  wore  the  triple  crown  could,  it 
seemed,  be  scarcely  expected  for  an  institute  s» 
menacing  to  all  sovereigns,  whether  secular  or 
spiritual.  Yet,  without  Uiat  sanction,  the  founder 
might  become  an  heresiarch  as  guilty  as  Peter 
Waldo,  and  his  followers  obnoxions  to  punishments 
as  terrible  as  those  of  the  Albigenses.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1210  that  Francis,  accom* 
panied  by  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  made  s 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  propitiate,  if  possible,  to 
these  startling  novelties,  the  formidable  potentsts 
who  then  bore  the  keys  and  the  sword  of  Peter. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateran  reflected  the 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  the  wayworn  travellers 
approached  it.  A  group  of  churchmen  in  sumptuous 
apparel  were  traversing  with  slow  and  measured 
steps  its  lofty  terrace,  then  called  '*  the  Mirror,"  as 
if  afraid  to  overtake  Him  who  preceded  them  in  s 
dress  studiously  simple,  and  with  a  countenance 
wrapt  in  earnest  meditation.  Unrofl^ed  by  psssiQe« 
and  yet  elate  with  conscious  power,  that  eagle  eys^ 
and  those  capacious  brows,  announced  him  the  loid 
of  a  dominion  which  might  have  satisfied  at  once 
the  pride  of  Diogenes  and  the  ambition  of  Alexan- 
der.  Since  the  Tugurium  was  built  on  the  Capito- 
line,  no  greater  monarch  had  ever  called  the  asvae 
hills  his  own.  Bat  in  his  pontificste  no  era  had 
oocomd  more  arduous  than  that  in  which  Innoosel 
the  Thud  saw  the  mendicants  of  Aasisi  prostisie 
themselves  at  his  feet. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  sinee  his  elevstios  le 
the  pontifioal  throne.  In  that  period  he  had  ooe- 
verted  into  realities  the  most  audacious  visions  ef 
Hildebrand.  He  hsd  exacted  the  oath  of  fealty  le 
himBsIf  from  all  the  imperial  ofllcers  of  the  city. 
He  hsd  soiled  on  the  rosxohes  of  Ancona  and  Ui»> 
bris.  He  had  annulled  the  election  of  Fiederiok, 
the  infant  son  of  the  deceased  eropeior,  and  ae 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  had  substituted  for  hiei 
the  young  Otho  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  afterwaids 
excommunicated.    He  had.  laid  France  under  se. 
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inteidiet  to  piiniBh  the  diTOioe  of  Philip  Aagostus. 
He  had  given  away  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and 
Bulgaria.  He  had  received  homage  from  John  for 
the  crown  of  England ;  and,  availing  himself  of 
Count  Baldwin's  capture  of  Constantinople,  he  had 
hecome  the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  the  eastern 
empire.  So  far  all  had  been  triumphant.  But  dark 
clouds  had  now  arisen,  which  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  shaped  and  colored  the  evening  reverie  of 
this  great  conqueror,  when  it  was  interrnpted  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Francis  and  his  com- 
panions. 

The  interruption  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was 
abrupt.  As  he  gazed  at  the  squalid  dress  and  faces 
of  his  strange  suitors,  and  observed  their  bare  and 
unwashed  feet,  his  lip  curled  with  disdain,  and, 
sternly  commanding  them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed 
again  to  retire  from  the  outer  world  into  some  of 
the  deep  recesses  of  that  capacious  mind.  Francis 
and  his  companions  betook  themselves  to  prayer; 
Innocent  to  his  couch.  There  (says  the  legend)  he 
dreamt  that  a  palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the  ground 
between  his  feet,  and  swiftly  shooting  up  into  the 
heavens,  cast  her  boughs  on  every  side,  a  shelter 
from  the  heat  and  a  refreshment  to  the  weary.  The 
vision  of  the  night  (so  proceeds  the  tale)  dictated 
the  policy  of  the  morning,  and  assured  Innocent 
that,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  Franciscan  palm 
would  strike  deep  her  roots,  and  expand  her  foliage 
on  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  church. 

Never,  however,  was  there  a  time  when  the 
councils  of  Rome  were  less  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  of  any  kind.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
vigils,  not  in  the  slumbers,  of  the  night,  that  the 
pontiff  revolved  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  even- 
M,  and  perceived  their  full  significance.  "Yet  why 
deliberate  at  all  when  it  is  impossible  to  err? 
loiaUibility  should  advance  to  truth  by  one  free 
intuitive  bound,  not  hobbling  on  the  crutches  of 
inquiry  and  inference.  It  is  among  the  mjrsteries 
which  we  are  bound  to  revere  in  silence,  that, 
whether  in  solitude  or  in  synods,  the  inspired  wis- 
dom of  Rome  has  always  groped  its  way  by  the  aid 
of  human  reasonings.  No  record  remains  of  those 
which  now  governed  the  resolves  of  Innocent ;  but 
an  obvious  conjecture  may  supply  them. 

The  great  txaditional  maxim  of  the  papal  dynasty 
has  ever  been,  to  direct  the  tendencies  of  each  suc- 
ceeding age,  by  ^rasping  and  controlling  the  springs 
of  action  from  which  the  spirit  of  each  buocessively 
derives  its  mould,  and  form,  and  fashion.  From 
eferv  province  of  his  s^uitual  empire  had  recently 
xeaohed  the  pontiff  tidings  of  the  appearance  and 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  spirit  full  of  menace  to  all 
thtones,  and  urgently  demanding  subjugation.  It 
might  be  called  the  fraternizing  spirit.  It  manifested 
itself  in  the  creation  of  brotherhoods  as  barriers 
against  derootism,  both  feudal  and  ecclesiastical.  In 
all  the  chiet  cities  of  Europe,  the  merchants,  citizens, 
and  workmen,  were  forming  themselves  into  guilds, 
and  electing  their  own  syndics  and  magistrates. 
Already  might  be  discerned  the  active  germs  of  the 
gieat  commercial  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa;  of  Frankfurt,  Ghent,  and  Bruges;  of 
Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen;  and  those  of 
the  no  less  great  oommerdal  corporations  of  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Still  more  numerous 
vrere  the  religious  associations  which,  in  one  vast, 
though  incoherent  alliance,  opposed  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  their  spiritual  lords.  From  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  the  Elbe— from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber 
— Bvranns  of  such  socialists  practised,  or  seemed  to 
practise,  extreme  austerities,  and  inculcated  doc- 


trines abhorred  of  the  orthodox  and  the  faithful. 
Obscurely  distinfi:uished  from  each  other  as  Patarins, 
Cathari,  Bons-Hommes,  Poor  men  of  Lyons,  Jose- 
phines, Flagellants,  Pubhcani,  and  Waldenses,  or 
grouped  together  under  the  general  term  of  Albt- 
genses,  they  rejected  the  sacraments  of  marriage 
and  penance,  and  disbelieved  the  magical  influence 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  They  denied  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital  punishments. 
They  maintained  that  no  divine  ordinance  was  valid 
if  administered  by  a  priest  in  mortal  sin.  They 
taught  that  the  successors  of  the  apostles  were 
bound  to  succeed  to  the  apostolic  poverty ;  and  since 
none  so  well  fulfilled  that  hereditary  obligation  as 
themselves,  they  thought  that  none  were  equally 
well  entitled  to  discharge  the  apostolic  office. 

To  refute  these  errors,  Rome  had  employed  her 
most  irrefragable  arguments ;  the  bitter  curses  of 
Lucius ;  the  cruelties,  beyond  conception  horrible, 
of  Innocent.  The  brand,  the  scourge,  and  the 
sword,  had  fallen  from  the  wearied  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance.  Hundreds  were  cast 
alive  into  the  furnace,  and  not  a  few  plunced  into 
the  flames  with  exulting  declarations  of  the  faith 
for  which  they  perish^.  The  vicar  of  Christ 
bathed  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  a  carnage  from 
which  the  wolves  of  Romulus,  and  the  eagles  of 
Cesar,  would  have  turned  away  with  loathing. 
But  the  win  of  the  sufferers  was  indomitable,  and 
this  new  scourge  of  God  was  constrained  to  feel, 
that,  from  conquests  which  lefl  the  immortal  spirit 
unsubdued,  he  could  derive  no  efl!ectual  security, 
and  no  enduring  triumph. 

Such  was  the  menacing  aspect  which  Christen- 
dom presented  to  her  saceHotaJ  head  at  the  moment, 
when,  after  having  first  repulsed,  he  again  sum- 
moned to  his  presence,  the  mendicants  of  Assisi. 
The  other  monastic  orders  formed  so  many  ram- 
parts round  his  throne.  But  neither  the  Benedic- 
tines with  their  splendid  endowments,  nor  the  Car- 
thusians with  their  self-immolations,  nor  the  Cister- 
tians  in  their  studious  solitudes,  nor  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  with  their  sharp  swords,  nor  the 
Beguines  and  Maturins  with  their  half-secular  pur- 
suits, could  oppose  any  effective  weapons  to  the  mi- 
gratory gospellers,  who  in  every  land  toiled  and 
"preached  and  died,  at  once  the  martyrs  and  the  de- 
voted antagonists  of  his  power.  It  was,  then,  in 
no  dreaming  phantasy,  bat  in  open  vision,  that  the 
palm-tree  sprung  upbetween  his  feet,  a  new  and  ^ 
welcome  shelter.  The  fervid  speech,  the  resolved 
aspect,  the  lowly  demeanor,  the  very  dirt  and 
wretchedness  of  those  squalid  vaffrants,  gave  to 
that  penetrating  eye  assurance  of  a  devotedness 
which  might  rival  and  eclipse,  and,  perhaps,  per- 
suade those  whom  Simon  de  Montfort  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  exterminate.  And  as,  in  later  days, 
Aristotelian  innovations  were  neutralize  by  scho- 
lastic subtleties ;  the  all-emancipatiRg  press  by  the 
soul-subduing  miracles  of  art ;  the  impassioned  re- 
volt of  Luther  by  the  ardent  allegiance  of  Loyola  : 
so  now  the  iU-orsanized  confederacy  of  the  reform- 
ers of  Western  Europe  might  be  counteracted  l^ 
a  zeal  as  impetuous  as  their  own,  but  more  efilcient 
when  guidea  by  the  unerring  sagacity  of  the  Roman 
conclave.  The  popular  watchworas  of  Poverty, 
Continence,  Lowliness,  and  Self-denial,  would  no 
longer  be  used  onlv  as  reproaches  on  the  Roman 
hierarehy,  but  as  the  war-cry  of  the  self-mortified 
adherents  of  Rome.  Her  enthusiastic  missionaries, 
commanding  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  wouM 
direct  it  in  holy  indignation  against  the  vices  of  the 
mitre  and  the  coronet,  but  in  pious  loyalty  towards 
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the  tiara  which  had  rested  for  a  thousand  years  on 
the  brows  of  the  successors  of  Peter. 

With  such  prescience,  Innocent  recalled  the  youth 
whose  fiiBt  overtures  he  had  contemptuously  reject- 
ed. He  now  accepted  them,  cordially  indeed,  yet 
with  characteristic  caution.  The  laws  of  the  pro- 
posed order  of  Minorites  were  examined,  discussed, 
and  approved.  Heedless  of  the  sinister  predictions 
of  the  sacred  college,  the  pope  was  willing  to  rec- 
ogniie,  in  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  the  per- 
fection which  Christ  himself  requires ;  and  Fran- 
cis, having  plighted  solemn  vows  of  obedience,  and 
having  received  in  turn  a  no  less  solemn  apostolic 
blessing,  departed  from  tlie  Lateran  with  an  un- 
wriiien  approbation  of  his  rule. 

Inflamed  with  holy  ardor  for  the  conversion  of 
men,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress  and  centre 
of  the  Catholic  £uth,  he  returned  to  his  native  citj^. 
His  toilsome  maroh  was  a  {genuine  ovation.  l£s 
stem  were  followed  by  admiring  crowds ;  churoh 
beds  rang  out  their  peals  at  his  approach ;  proces- 
saoDS  chanting  solemn  litanies  advanced  to  meet 
him ;  enraptured  devotees  kissed  his  clothes,  his 
hands,  his  feet ;  proselytes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
eve^  rank  and  age,  repeated  the  vows  of  poverty, 
oontmence,  obedience,  and  labor ;  and  as  the  words 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  other  vows  mingled 
with  them,  devoting  lands,  convents,  and  monaste- 
ries, to  the  use  of  those  whose  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  wealth  was  thus  enthusiastically  celebrated. 
Saperb  inconsistency  !  No  homage,  however  ex- 
travagant, is  refused  by  mankind  to  a  will  at  once 
inflexible  and  triumphant ;  so  great  is  the  reverence 
anoonsciously  rendered,  even  by  the  least  reflecting, 
to  the  great  mystery  of  our  nature; — the  exis- 
tence in  man  of  volitions  and  of  resolves  not  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Supreme  Will,  but,  in  some  enigmatic 
sense  distinct  from  it.  The  simple-hearted  Francis 
had  a  readier  solution.  '*  They  honor  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  '*  in  the  vilest  of  his  creatures."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  donors,  the 
hd  is  certain,  that  on  his  return  from  Rome,  the 
spouse  of  Poverty  received  for  the  use  of  his  spirit- 
ual oflipring  a  formal  grant  of  the  ehureh  of  St. 
Mary  of  Angels,  or  the  Porzioncula,  which  his  pi- 
ous seal  had  reinstated. 

Among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  few 
enjoy  a  more  exalted  renown  than  St.  Clare,  a  scion 
of  the  noble  house  of  Ortolana.  "  Clara,"  so 
mns  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  "  Claris  pneclara 
mentis,  roagns  in  ccelo  daritate  gloris,  ac  in  terra 
miraculorum  sublimiom,  dare  cUret."  Even  be- 
fore her  birth  a  voice  from  heaven  had  announced 
that  her  course  of  life  was  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  and 
at  the  instance  of  her  mother,  to  whom  the  promise 
had  been  addressed,  she  therefore  received  at  the 
baptismal  fount  the  significant  nanr*e  on  which,  after 
her  death.  Pope  Alexander  the  Fou  ih  was  to  play 
this  jingle.  From  her  childhood  she  had  justified 
the  appellation.  Beneath  her  costly  robes,  and  the 
jewels  which  adorned  them,  she  wore  the  peniten- 
tial girdle ;  and  vain  were  the  efforts  of  countless 
suitors  to  wui  a  heart  already  devoted  to  the  heav- 
enly Bridegroom.  The  fiime  of  her  piety  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis.  She  admired  the  lustre  of 
his  sanctitv.  The  mutual  attraction  was  felt  and 
acknowledged.  They  met,  conferred,  and  met 
again.  By  his  advice  an  elopement  from  the  house 
of  her  parents  was  arranged,  and  by  his  assistance 
it  was  effected.  They  fled  to  the  Porzioncula. 
Bfonks,  chanting  their  matins  by  toreh-light,  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  her  there ;  and  then,  attend- 
ed by  her  spiritual  guide,  she  took  sanctuary  in  the 
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neighboring  churoh  of  St.  Paul  until  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  her  reception  in  a  convent.  The 
heroine  of  the  romance  was  in  her  nineteenth,  the 
hero  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Yet  she  was  not  an 
Eloisa,  but  only  one  of  those  young  ladies  (all  good 
angels  guard  them !)  by  whom  the  ether  of  sacer- 
dotal eloquence  cannot  be  safely  inhaled  in  private. 
He  was  not  an  Abelard,  but  only  one  of  those 
ghostly  counsellors  (all  good  angels  avert  them !) 
who  would  conduct  souls  to  heaven  by  the  breaen 
of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  duties  which 
He  who  reigns  there  has  laid  upon  us.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  superiority  of  Francis  to  any  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  filial  obedience  and  narental  author- 
ity, that  despite  the  agoojr  and  the  rage  of  her 
father,  and  the  efforts  of  his  armed  retainers,  he 
induced  her  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  to  fol- 
low her  flight  and  to  partake  of  her  sedusion.  The 
shears  which  severed  the  dustering  locks  of  Agnes, 
were  held,  we  are  assured,  by  his  own  consecrated 
hands. 

So  bewitching  an  example  was,  of  course,  fatal 
to  many  other  flowing  tresses,  and  to  the  serenity 
of  the  heads  they  covered.  The  ehureh  of  St. 
Damiano,  which  the  zeal  of  Francis  had  recon- 
structed, became  the  convent  of  the  order  of  poor 
sistera.  Monks  cannot  cease  to  be  men ;  and,  in 
their  silent  cells,  the  hearts  of  the  Minor  brethren 
throbbed  to  learn  that  their  cravings  for  woman's 
sympathy  were  thus,  at  least,  partially  satisfied. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Ortolana,  and  the  legislation  of  their  common  foun- 
der, colonies  of  this  devout  sisterhood  were  rapidly 
settled  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe ;  and  Cflara, 
the  disobedient  and  the  devout,  beinp^  elected  Uie 
firat  abbess  of  the  order,  performed  miracles  of  self- 
conquest  in  her  lifetime,  and  miracles  of  mercy  in 
the  tomb. 

At  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  Francis  surveyed 
the  path  which  yet  lay  before  him;  and  his  spirit 
fainted  at  the  prospect.  Renown,  influence,  su- 
prenuicy,  had  gathered  round  him,  and  his  soul  was 
oppressed  wiUi  the  responsibilities  of  trusts  so 
weighty,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  wholly 
unprepared  bj  any  literary  or  theological  education. 
In  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Francis  himself,  St. 
Bonaventura  depicts  the  conflict  of  his  mind  on  the 
grave  question,  whether,  by  a  Ufe  of  solitary  devo- 
tion, or  by  a  life  of  apostohc  labora,  he  should  best 
fulfil  the  divine  counsels.  If  the  quotation  of  his 
language  be  accurate,  it  is  evident  Uiat  he  inclined 
to  the  mora  active  choice,  but  dreaded  to  oppose  to 
the  vdsdom  of  his  age  the  foolishness  of  such 
preaching  as  his  untaught  mind  and  unpractised 
tongue  could  utter.  If  the  difliculty  itselr  is  char- 
acteristic of  him,  the  escape  from  it  is  still  more 
so. 

Silvester,  one  of  his  associates  at  the  Rivo  Tor- 
to,  stiu  remained  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  a  her- 
mit absorbed  m  devotion.  To  him,  and  to  Clara, 
Francis  despatched  injunctions  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
on  this  momentous  question.  The  answera  of  the 
hermit  and  the  abbess  were  the  same.  To  each  it 
had  been  revealed  that  the  founder  of  their  order 
should  go  forth  and  preach.  God,  they  assured 
him,  would  put  words  into  his  mouth.  To  receive 
the  joint  message  he  knelt  on  the  earth,  his  head 
bare  and  bowed  down,  his  hands  crossed  over  his 
breast.  On  hearing  it  he  vaulted  firom  the  ground, 
<^ryi'^9 "  ^t  ™  £0  ^^  ^  ^0  n^me  of  the  Lord !" 
At  his  fint  appearance  as  a  preacher,  burning  elo- 
quence bunt  from  his  lips,  diseases  fl^  at  his  touch, 
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tinners  abandoned  their  vices,  and  crowds  flocked 
into  his  order.  Every  day  witnessed  the  increase 
of  the  n ambers  and  zeal  of  his  proselytes ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1216,  a  goodly  company,  consti- 
tuting the  first  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Minor 
brethren,  had  assembled  at  the  Purzioncula. 

This  convention  was  rendered  memorable  in  their 
annals  by  the  apportionment  which  was  then  made 
of  the  Christian  world  into  so  many  Franciscan 
missions.  For  himself,  the  founder  reserved  the 
kingdom  of  France,  as  the  noblest  and  most  ardu- 
ous province.  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Provence, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  were  assigned  to  five  of  his 
principal  followers.  Such  were  now  their  numbers 
that  thirty-four  departed  for  Provence,  and  no  less 
than  sixty  found  their  way  to  the  empire.  The 
land  of  the  Ghibellines,  the  future  birth-place  of 
Luther,  formed,  however,  even  in  the  13th  century, 
an  exception  to  the  welcome  with  which,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  these  new  emissaries  of  Rome 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Of  the  itinerants 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  not 
one  could  make  himself  intelligible  in  the  German 
tongue.  Destitute  of  the  ever  ready  resource  of 
miracle,  (it  is  difiicult  to  conjecture  why,)  they 
could  not  convince  a  people  with  whom  they  could 
not  ooromanicate,  and  were  driven  away  with  ridi- 
cule and  outrage. 

The  French  mission  received  a  yet  more  unex- 
pected check.  To  place  this  great  undertaking 
under  the  special  care  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
t'rancis  commenced  his  journey  by  visiting  their 
sepalchres.  Rome  had  at  that  time  received  an- 
other, not  less  memorable,  guest,  since  known  in 
the  calendar  of  the  saints  by  the  name  of  Domi- 
nick.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  the  member  of  a  noble 
house,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  priest.  Amid  the 
horrors  of  the  crusade  against  the  Alhigenses,  and 
while  himself  deeply  stained  with  that  blood-guilti- 
ness, he  had  preached  repentance,  and  inculcated 
orthodoxy.  And  now,  a  sojourner  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  Christendom,  he  saw  m  a  vision  Christ  him- 
self possessed  with  wrath  against  mankind,  (so 
well  agreed  his  sleeping  and  his  waking  thoughts,) 
and  then  appeared  to  him  the  Virgin  mother,  ap- 
peasing her  oon  by  presenting  to  him  two  men,  in 
one  of  whom  the  dreamer  saw  his  own  ima^e. 
The  other  was  a  stranger  to  him.  When,  with 
the  return  of  lijSfht,  he  repaired  to  a  neighboring 
church  to  worship,  that  stranger  appeared  there  in 
the  garb  of  a  mendicant.  **  My  brother,  my  com- 
panion,'* exclaimed  the  Spaniard,  "  let  us  unite  our 
powers,  and  nothing  shall  prevail  against  us  ;'*  and 
forthwith  the  founders  of  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan orders  were  in  each  other's  arms.  They 
met  again  at  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Ugolino. 
He  proposed  to  them  the  elevation  of  some  of  their 
followers  to  the  episcopacy,  and  even  to  the  sacred 
college.  The  offer  was  declined  by  both.  Another 
ineffectual  proposal  was  made  by  Dominick  himself 
for  the  uuion  of  then:  separate  institutes ;  and  then, 
with  earnest  profession  of  mutual  regard,  and  as- 
surances of  mutual  support,  they  parted  to  divide 
the  world  between  them. 

To  secure  his  share  of  that  empire,  Francis, 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  contem- 
plated mission.  The  sagacity  of  Ugolino  had  de- 
tected the  intrigues  and  secret  machinations  of  the 
enemies  of  this  new  spiritual  power,  and  his  author- 
ity induced  the  founder  of  it  to  remain  at  Rome,  to 
counteract  them.  Subtlety,  the  tutelary  genius  of 
lus  C4>untry,  and  his  natural  ally  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, leA  him  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  exigen- 
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cies,  to  the  charge  of  the  gentler  power,  Somnos, 
who,  throwing  open  the  ivory  gates,  exhibited  to 
him,  first  a  ben  attempting  in  vain  to  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  then  a  majestic  bird, 
gently  alighting  to  spread  her  far-extended  plu- 
mage over  the  unprotected  brood.  Tlie  interpreta- 
tion was  obvious.  The  pope  must  be  persuaded  to 
appoint  Ugolino  as  protector  of  the  unfledged  nest- 
lings of  the  Franciscan  eyrie. 

But  Innocent  was  dead,  and  the  third  Honorius, 
a  stranger  to  Francis,  and  studiously  prepossessed 
against  him,  filled  the  papal  throne.  The  cardinal 
proposed  that  the  suitor  for  this  new  favor  should 
win  it  by  preaching  in  the  sacred  consistory,  per- 
suaded that  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned must  triumph  over  all  opposing  prejudices. 
Great  were  the  throes  of  preparation.  A  sermon, 
composed  with  the  utmost  skill  of  the  preacher,  was 
engraven,  with  his  utmost  diligence,  on  his  mem- 
ory. But  at  the  sight  of  that  august  audience, 
every  trace  of  it  departed  from  his  mind,  leaving 
him  in  utter  confusion,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  hope- 
less silence.  A  pause,  a  mental  prayer,  and  one 
vehement  self-conflict  followed,  and  then  abandon- 
ing himself  to  the  natural  current  of  his  own  ardent ' 
emotions,  he  poured  forth  his  soul,  in  an  address 
so  full  of  warmth  and  energy,  as  to  extort  from  the 
pope,  and  the  whole  college,  the  exclamation,  that 
it  was  not  he  that  spake,  but  the  divinity  which 
spoke  within  him.  From  such  lips  no  request 
could  be  preferred  in  vain ;  and  Ugolino  was  nom- 
inated by  Honorius  to  the  high  and  confidential 
post  of  protector  to  the  Minorite  brethren. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1219,  (the  10th  year  of 
the  Franciscan  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Assisi 
looked  from  their  walls  on  a  vast  encampment  sur- 
rounding the  PoTzioncula  as  a  centre,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  wide  plain  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Five  thousand  mendicants  had  there  met  together 
to  celebrate  the  second  general  chapter  of  their 
order.  Huts  of  straw  and  mud  aobrded  them 
shelter.  The  piety  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  supplied  them  with  food.  Each  group  or 
company  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  formed  a  distinct 
congregation,  oaring  up  prayers  in  common,  or 
listening  to  discourses,  of  which  the  future  conquest 
of  the  world  was  the  theme.  Then  at  the  word, 
and  under  the  guidance,  of  their  chief,  the  separate 
bands,  forminff  themselves  into  one  long  proces- 
sion, advanced  with  solemn  chants,  or  in  still  more 
sol<^mn  silence,  to  the  city  of  Perugia.  There 
Ugolino  met  them,  and  easting  oflf  his  mantle,  his 
hat,  and  his  shoes,  was  conducted  by  his  exulting 
clients,  in  the  habit  of  a  Minor  brother,  to  the 
place  of  their  great  assembly.  *'  Behold,''  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  patron,  to  the  founder  of  the 
order,  '*  behold  the  oamp  of  God !  How  goodlv 
are  thy  tents,  0  Israel,  and  thy  dwellings,  0 
Jacob!" 

The  words  fell  mournfully  on  the  ear  of  Fran- 
cb.  As  his  eye  scanned  the  triumphs  of  that  aus- 
picious hour,  sadness  brooded  over  his  soul.  He 
felt,  like  other  conquerors,  that  the  laurel  wreath 
is  too  surely  entvnned  with  cypress,  and  discovered 
the  dark  auguries  of  decay  in  the  unexpected  rsr 
pidity  of  his  snooess.  Brief,  therefore,  and  melan- 
choly, was  his  answer  to  the  cardinal's  congratula- 
tions. *'  We  have  made,"  he  said, "  huge  promises, 
we  have  received  yet  larger.  Let  us  aocompUsh 
the  one,  and  aspire  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  other. 
These  pleasures  are  brief.  There  are  pains  whidh 
are  eternal.  Our  sufferings  are  light,  but  there  ia 
a  far  more  exceeding  weight  6f  glory.    Many  are 
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called,  few  are  cboeen.  To  every  man  a  recom- 
pense according  to  his  works.  Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  love  the  holy  church,  and  pray  for 
her  exaltation.  But  cling  to  poverty.  Is  it  not 
written,  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  nourish  theel" 

A^ain  the  heart  of  Ugolino  throbbed  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  multitude  devoted  to  works  of  mercy  and 
of  self-deniaJ,  and  he  commended  while  he  blessed 
them.  Again  was  raised  the  sterner  voice  of  their 
spiritual  lather,  rebuking  the  soft  weakness  with 
which  they  had  welcomed  and  enjoyed  such  un- 
merited praise.  Pained  and  mortified,  the  cardinal 
asked  the  motive  of  this  ill-timed  severity.  "  My 
lord,  I  have  reproved  them,*'  was  the  answer, 
**  that  they  may  not  lose  the  lowliness  you  have 
been  eztoUing ;  and  that  humility  may  strike  her 
roots  more  deeply  into  their  hearts." 

Unfamiliar  as  he  was  with  the  subtleties,  scho- 
lastic or  politic,  of  his  age,  Francis  was  a  shrewd 
observer  of  the  characters  and  the  ways  of  men. 
He  perceived  that  the  zealous  protector  of  his  order 
was  a  still  more  zealous  member  of  the  Roman  con- 
•  clave,  and  that  to  attach  the  foremost  of  the  Minor 
brethren  to  the  cause  and  service  of  the  papacy,  he 
had  dazzled  their  eyes  with  prospects  of  mitres,  and 
even  of  the  purple.  He  discovered  that  they  had 
conferred  with  tne  cardinal  on  their  own  exclusion 
from  the  government  of  the  society,  on  the  want 
both  of  health  and  of  learning  in  their  head,  and 
on  the  excessive  riffor  and  singularity  of  his  rule. 
He  saw  in  these  Dathans  and  Abirams  of  his  camp 
the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  subdue  it  with  his  accustomed  energy.  The 
chapter  of  the  order  was  in  session,  when,  conduct- 
ing Ugolino  thither,  Francis  addressed  to  them  and 
to  him  these  stem  and  menacing  words :  "  My 
brethren,  God  has  commanded  me,  in  foolishness 
and  humility,  to  copy  the  foolishness  of  tho  cross. 
Let  me  hear  of  no  other  rule  than  that  which  he 
has  thus  established.  Dread  the  divine  vengeance, 
all  ve  who  obtain  it,  all  ye  who  seduce  others  to 
backslide."  The  silence  which  followed  on  this 
apostrophe,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  speaker, 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  cardinal.  He  exhort- 
ed the  congregation  to  obey  implicitly  their  apos- 
tolic founder,  on  whom,  he  declared,  the  divine 
influence  was  evidently  resting.  Evident,  at  least, 
it  had  become,  that  the  day  of  secular  greatness 
could  not  dawn  on  the  children  of  Poverty  till  her 
spouse  should  have  ceased  to  govern  them. 

To  divert  their  minds  from  such  disloyal  thoughts, 
Francis  occupied  them  with  the  promulgation  of 
rules  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  of  Peter 
and  of  Paul,  and  the  structure  of  their  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  To  elicit  their  loyal  affections,  he  laid 
before  them  a  project  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  For  himself  he  reserved 
the  seat  of  the  war  ^tween  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Saracens.  To  each  of  his  foremost  disciples  he 
assigned  a  separate  mission,  and  he  dismissed  them 
with  letters  from  the  pope,  commending  them  to  the 
care  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  with  a  cir- 
cular epistle  from  himself,  bearing  this  superscrip- 
tion ;  **  To  all  potentates,  governors,  consuls, 
judges,  and  magistrates  on  the  earth,  and  to  all 
others  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  brother 
Francis,  your  unworthy  servant  in  the  Lord,  sendeth 
feting  and  peace."  Armed  with  these  creden- 
tials, the  propagandists  of  Assisi  dispersed,  some 
to  found  monasteries  in  Spain,  some  to  preach  the 
Grospel  in  the  empire,  some  to  rival  the  socialists 
of  ranee,  some  to  become  professors  at  Oxford, 
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and  some  to  provoke  martyrdom  m  Morocco ;  but 
never  again  to  be  convened  by  their  "  general  min- 
ister" to  consult  together  in  a  deliberative  chapter* 
It  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous  for  repetition, 
a  risk  to  be  dreaded  far  more  than  any  which 
awaited  him  among  the  warriors  of  the  crescent,  or 
the  champions  of  uie  cross. 

These  were  now  drawn  in  hostile  array  under 
the  walls  of  Daroietta,  and  there  he  joined  them. 
The  confusion  of  the  camp  of  Agramante  was  but 
a  feeble  image  of  that  which  he  found  in  the  host 
of  the  titular  Kin^  of  Jerusalem,  John  de  Briennc ; 
—cavaliers  and  footmen,  all  emulous  of  fame,  all 
impatient  of  obedience,  all  insisting  on  being  led 
into  action,  all  interchanging  bitter  contumelies, 
and  all  willing  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  if  no 
better  employment  could  be  found  for  their  swords. 
Like  anotner  Micaiah,  Francis  foretold  Uie  disas- 
trous results  of  a  combat  about  to  be  waged,  under 
the  shelter  of  holy  names,  but  in  the  wanton  inso- 
lence of  human  passion.  Like  him  he  saw  all  Is- 
rael scattered  like  sheep  upon  the  mountains ;  but 
like  him  he  prophesied  in  vain.  The  mutinous 
troops  hurried  their  leader  into  the  field,  and  tho 
loss  of  six  thousand  of  the  Christians  attested  the 
prescience  of  their  unwarlike  monitor. 

In  the  midst  of  feats  of  arms  and  agonies  of  toils 
and  sufifering,  admonition  was,  however,  an  office 
too  humble  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  soul  cast  in  a 
mould  so  heroic  as  his.  He  was  a  strategist  as 
well  as  a  saint,  and,  in  this  day  of  sorrow  and  re- 
buke, found  a  meet  occasion  to  exhibit  the  whole 
strength  of  his  belligerent  resources.  During  many 
successive  hours,  he  knelt  and  was  absorbed  in 
prayer.  Then  rising  with  a  countenance  radiant 
with  joy  and  courage,  he  advanced  towards  the  in- 
fidel camp,  chanting  as  he  marched,  *'  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  A  gold 
besant  was  the  price  of  the  head  of  a  Christian. 
But  what  were  such  terrors  to  an  evangelist  about 
to  close  the  war  by  the  conversion  of  the  Soldan 
himself?  From  every  incident  he  drew  fresh  con- 
fidence. When  he  saw  the  flocks  coUected  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Saracens,  **  Behold,"  he  cried 
*'I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves." 
When  seized  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  and 
asked  by  whom,  and  why,  he  had  been  sent  to 
"  their  lines,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  not  sent  of 
man  but  of  God,  to  show  to  you  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." When  carried  before  their  chief,  and  cour- 
teously invited  to  remain  in  his  tent,  "  Yes,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  will  remain  if  you  and  your  people 
will  become  converts  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Chnst. 
If  you  hesitate,  kindle  a  furnace,  and  I  and  your 
priests  will  enter  it  together,  and  the  result  shall 
show  you  whether  truth  is  on  my  side  or  on  theirs." 
The  most  venerable  of  the  Imauns  shuddered  and 
withdrew,  and  the  smiling  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful avowed  his  doubt  whether  he  could  find  a 
priest  to  encounter  the  ordeal.  *^  Only  promise  to 
become  a  Christian,"  replied  Francis,  **  and  I  will 
enter  the  furnace  alone ;  but  if  I  should  be  burnt, 
conclude  not  that  my  message  is  false,  but  only 
that  it  has  reached  you  by  one  who,  bearing  it  un- 
worthily, is  justly  punished  for  his  sins."  Siill  ob- 
durate, but  still  courteous,  the  infidel  chief  oflfered 
rich  presents  to  his  stout-hearted  visitor,  and  with 
a  guard  of  honor,  and  a  safe-conduct,  dismissed 
him  to  the  Christian  camp. 

That  the  head  of  the  missionary  was  neither  bar- 
tered for  a  gold  besant  by  the  soldiers,  nor  ampu- 
tated by  the  scimitar  of  their  leader,  may  be 
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ezplaioed  either  by  the  oriental  reTerence  for  any- 
posed  insanity,  or  by  the  aniYersal  reverence  for 
self-denying  courage,  or  by  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  hon  to  he  quietly  down  and  turn  his  tail 
on  the  drawn  sword  and  eloquent  taunts  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha.  To  the  Eagle  of  Meaux, 
however,  this  adventure  presents  itself  in  a  more 
brilliant  light.  **  Francois,"  he  exclaims  *<  indign^ 
de  se  voir  ainsi  respect^  par  les  ennemies  de  son 
maitre,  recommence  ses  invectives  centre  leur  relig- 
ion monstrueuse;  maiSf^trange  et  merveilleose  insen- 
sibility !  ils  ne  lui  t^moignent  pas  moins  de  deference; 
et  le  brave  athlete  de  Jisua  Uhrist,  voyant  qu41  ne 
pouvait  m^riter  qu'ils  lui  donnassent  la  mort :  <  Sor- 
tons  dMci,  raon  frere,'  disait  il  ^  son  compagnon ,'  fuy- 
ons,  fuyons  bien  loin  de  ces  barbares,  trop  hu  mains 

r»ur  nous,  puisque  nous  ne  les  pouvons  obliger,  ni 
adorer  notre  maitre,  ni  k  nous  pers^cuter ;  nous 
qui  sommes  ses  serviteurs.  Oh  Dieu  !  quaud  mdri- 
terons  nous  le  triomphe  de  martyre  si  nous  ne  trou- 
vons  que  des  honneurs,  meme  parmi  les  peoples  lea 
plus  infid^les?  Puisque  Dieu  ne  nous  juge  pas 
dignes  de  la  gr&ce  du  martyre,  ni  de  participer  k 
ses  glorieuz  opprobes,  allons-nou»-en,  moo  frere  ; 
allons  achever  notre  vie  dans  le  martyre  de  la  peni- 
tence, on  cherchons  quelque  endroit  de  la  terre  ou 
nous  puissons  boire  &  longs  traits  I'ignominie  de  la 
croix." 

Such  places  were  readily  found.  In  Spain,  in  Prov- 
ence, and  in  Northern  Italy,  Francis  everywhere 
preached  to  crowds  hanging  on  his  lips,  and  though 
the  ignominy  of  the  cross  may  have  been  his  theme, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  admiration  of  mankind 
was  his  habitual  reward.  But  amidst  the  applauses 
of  the  world,  his  heart  yearned  after  his  native  Um- 
bria,  where  his  order  had  first  struggled  into  sight, 
and  where  it  was  now  to  receive  its  finad  develop- 
ment. 

In  his  missions  through  Europe  he  had  discovered 
that  his  institutes  of  Minor  brethren,  and  of  poor 
sisters,  bound  to  celibacy,  to  poverty,  and  to  obe- 
dience, were  erected  on  a  basis  far  too  narrow  for 
the  universal  empire  at  which  he  aimed.  Marriage 
was  incompatible  with  tlie  first  of  these  vows, 
worldly  callings  with  the  second,  and  secular  dig- 
nities with  the  last.  But  though  wives,  and  trades, 
and  lordships  were  incompatible  with  '*  perfection," 
they  might  be  reconciled  with  admission  into  a 
lower  or  third  estate  of  his  order,  where,  as  in  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  those  might  worship  to  whom 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  sanctuary  was  interdicted. 
With  the  design  of  thus  throwing  open  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  temple  to  the  uninitiatM,  a  supplemental 
code  was  promulgated,  in  the  year  1221,  for  what 
was  to  be  called  "  The  Order  of  Penitence." 

The  members  of  it  were  to  take  no  vows  what- 
ever.' Eiiga^ng  to  submit  themselves  to  certain 
rules  of  life,  it  was  agreed  that  the  breach  of  those 
rules  should  not  involve  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin. 
They  required  the  restitution  of  all  unjust  gains,  a 
reconcilement  with  all  enemies,  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God  and  of  the  church.  The 
members  of  the  order  were  to  wear  a  mean  and 
uniform  dress.  Their  houses  and  furniture  were  to 
be  plain  and  frugal,  though  not  without  consulting 
the  proprieties  of  their  social  rank.  All  luxurious- 
ness  in  animal  delights,  and  all  the  lusts  of  the  eye, 
were  to  be  mortified ;  all  theatres,  feasts,  and 
woridly  amusements  eschewed.  Their  disputes 
were  to  be  settled,  with  all  possible  promptitude, 
by  compromises  or  by  arbitrement.  Every  member 
or  the  order  was  to  make  his  will.  They  were 
never  to  take  a  nonjudicial  oath,  nor  to  bear  arms, 


except  in  dtfence  of  the  church,  the  CathoUc  faith,  of 
their  native  land. 

The  founder  of  such  a  confederacy  must  have 
had  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  legislator.  It 
would  be  diflicult  even  now,  with  all  the  aid  of 
history  and  philosophy,  to  devise  a  scheme  better 
adapted  to  restrain  the  licentiousness,  to  sof\en  the 
manners,  and  to  mitigate  all  the  oppressions  of  an 
iron  age.  Secular  men  and  women  were  combined 
with  ardent  devotees,  in  one  great  societ;^,  under  a 
code  flexible  as  it  addressed  the  one,  and  inexorable 
as  it  applied  to  the  other,  of  those  classes ;  and  yet 
a  code,  which  imposed  on  all  the  same  general  ob- 
ligations, the  same  undivided  allegiance,  the  same 
ultimate  ends,  and  many  of  the  same  externid 
badges.  Christianity  itseff,  when  first  promulgated, 
must  to  heathen  eyes  have  had  an  aspcKst  not  wholly 
unlike  that  which  originally  distinguished  the  third 
estate  of  the  Franciscan  orders  ;  and  rapid  as  may 
have  been  the  corruption  and  decline  of  that  estate, 
it  would  be  mere  prejudice  or  ignorance  to  deny 
that  it  sustained  an  important  office  in  the  general 
advancement  of  civilization  and  of  truth. 

In  Uie  times  of  Francis  himself  and  of  his  imme-  ^ 
diate  successors,  the  Franciscan  cord  (the  emblem  * 
of  the  restraint  in  which  the  soul  of  roan  is  to  hold 
the  Beast  to  which  it  is  wedded)  was  to  be  seen  on 
countless  multitudes  in  the  market-place,  in  the 
universities,  in  the  tribunals,  and  even  on  the  throne. 
In  the  camp  it  was  still  more  frequent,  for  there 
was  much  latent  significance  in  the  exceptional 
terms  bv  which  the  general  prohibition  of  military 
service  had  been  qualified  for  the  members  of  'the 
Order  of  Penitence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century, "  the  defence  of  the  church,  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  of  their  native  land,**  was  to  Italian  ears 
an  intelligible  periphrasis  for  serving  either  under 
the  standard  or  the  cross  against  the  Albigenses,  or 
under  the  standard  of  the  Guelphs  against  the  Ghib- 
ellines ;  and  the  third  estate  of  the  Minorites  formed 
an  enthusiastic,  patriotic,  and  reliffious  chivalry, 
which  the  pope  could  direct  at  p^asure  against 
either  his  theological  or  his  political  antagonists. 

And  now  it  remained  that  Francis  should  receive 
the  appropriate  rewards  of  the  services  which  he 
had  tendered  to  Rome,  to  the  world  and  to  the 
church — ^to  Rome,  in  surrounding  her  with  new  and 
energetic  allies ;  to  the  world,  in  creating  a  mighty 
corporation  formidable  to  baronial  and  to  mitred  ty- 
rants; to  the  church,  in  supplying  her  with  a  noble 
army  of  evangelists,  who  braved  every  danger,  and 
endured  every  privation,  to  diflfuse  throughout  Chris- 
tendom such  hght  as  they  themselves  possessed. 
The  debt  was  acknowledged,  and  paid,  by  each. 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  Francis  was  weep- 
ing over  the  sins  of  mankind,  in  the  shrine  of  St. 
Mary  of  Angels,  when  a  revelation  was  made  to 
him,  which,  though  described  with  ease  and  famil- 
iarity by  a  host  of  Catholic  writers,  the  weaker 
faith,  or  the  greater  reverence,  of  Protestantism  can- 
not venture  to  paint  with  the  same  minuteness. 
All  that  can  be  decorously  stated  is,  that  the  Virgin 
mother,  her  attendant  angels,  her  divine  Son, 
and  their  devout  worshipper,  are  exhibited  by  the 
narrative  as  interlocutors  in  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic 
action,  which  terminates  in  a  promise  from  the 
Redeemer,  that  all  who  should  visit  that  church, 
and  confess  themselves  to  a  priest  there,  should 
receive  a  plenary  remission  from  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  all  their  sins,  *'  provided**  (such  is  the 
I  singular  qualification  of  the  promise)  *'  that  this 
general  indulgence  be  ratified  by  him  whom  I  have 
authorised  to  bind  and  to  loose  ou  earth.** 
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Oa  ike  followiog  day,  Francis  ivas  on  hk  knees 
before  the  pope  at  Perugia.  •*  Holy  father,*'  he 
began,  **8ome  years  ago  I  reconstracted  a  little 
chuich  on  your  domain.  Grant,  I  implore  von,  to 
all  pilgrims  resorting  thither,  a  plenary  indulgence, 
and  exempt  the  building  from  the  imposts  usually 


consequent  on  the  grant  of  such 


'For 


how  many  years,"  said  the  pontiff,  "  do  you  desire 
the  indulgence  to  be  given  1"  "Give  me  not 
years,"  replied  the  suitor,  **  but  souls,  (da  mihi 
non  annus,  sed  animoe,)  and  let  all  who  enter  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Angels  in  contrition,  and 
who  are  there  absolved  bv  a  priest,  receive  a  full 
remission  of  their  sins  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to 
oome. "  "A  vast  gift,  and  contrary  to  all  custom, ' ' 
observed  the  parsimonious  dispenser  of  salvation. 
'*  But,  holy  Either,  I  make  the  request  not  in  my 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  has  sent 
me  to  YOU.'*  *'  Then  be  it  so,"  exclaimed  the  pope, 
"  but  1  limit  to  one  day  in  each  year  the  enjoyment 
of  this  advantage."  The  grateful  Francis  rose, 
bowed  low  his  head,  and  was  retiring,  when  the 
▼oioe  of  the  pope  was  again  heard.  *'  Simpleton, 
whither  are  you  going  ?  what  evidence  do  you  carry 
with  vott  of  the  grant  which  you  have  been  solicit- 
ing ?"  **  Your  word,"  replied  the  single-hearted 
•mtor.  '*If  this  indulgence  be  of  God,  let  the 
blessed  Virgin  be  the  charter,  Christ  the  notary, 
and  the  angels  the  witnesses.    I  desire  no  other." 

The  traveller  who  in  our  day  visits  Assisi,  finds 
faimaelf  surrounded  by  a  population  of  about  three 
thousand  souls,  and  amidst  the  thirty  churches  and 
monasteries  which  attract  his  eye,  he  distinguishes, 
as  preeminent  above  them  all,  the  Sagro  Convento, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Saint  Francis.  It  is  a 
building  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  extending  over 
the  summit  of  a  sentle  eminence,  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennines.  A  double  row  of  gigantic  arches,  re- 
sembling one  vast  aqueduct  erected  on  another, 
•ostain  a  sumptuous  terrace,  which  stands  out 
against  the  evening  sky,  like  the  battlements  of 
some  impregnable  fortress.  The  luxuriant  gardens, 
and  the  rich  meadows  below,  watered  by  a  stream 
which  gushes  out  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
eocirde  the  now  splendid  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Angels,  where  still  may  be  traced  the  Porzioncula 
in  which  Francis  worshipped,  and  the  crypt  in 
which  his  emaciated  body  was  committed  to  the 
dost.  And  there  also,  on  eaoli  returning  year,  may 
be  seen  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Umbria,  and  the 
gnceM  peasants  of  Tuscany,  and  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  the  Franciscan  orders,  and  the  long 
array  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  waiting 
till  the  chimes  of  the  ancient  clocks  of  the  holy 
convent  shall  announce  the  advent  of  the  day  in 
which  their  sins  are  to  be  loosed  on  earth,  and  their 
pardon  sealed  in  heaven. 

Why  demand  the  reasons  of  any  part  of  a  system 
which  presupposes  the  renunciation  of  all  reason! 
The  promise  given  to  Francis  by  the  Saviour, 
and  ratified  by  his  vicar,  was  precise  and  definite. 
It  insured  a  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who 
should  visit  the  hallowed  Porzioncula  with  contrite 
hearts,  and  there  receive  priestly  absolution.  The 
promise,  as  interpreted  by  the  eloquent  Bourdalooe, 
aeems  equally  absolute.  From  his  sermon,  '*  Sur 
]a  fete  de  notre  Dame  des  Anges,"  we  learn  that 
indulgences  granted  by  the  pope  may,  after  all, 
torn  out  to  be  worthless,  since  the  cause  of  the  gift 
nay  he  insufficient,  or  some  other  essential  condi- 
tion may  have  been  neglected.  But  in  this  cate^ 
tho  indalgenoe,  having  been  granted  directly  by 


Christ  himself,  must  (says  the  great  preacher)  ba 
infallible,  for  he  must  have  known  the  extent  of  Us 
own  power,  and  most  have  been  guided  by  eternal 
wisdom,  and  must  be  superior  to  all  law  in  the  free 
dispensation  of  his  gifts. 

Pause,  nevertheless,  all  ye  who  meditate  a  pil- 
grimage to  Assisi,  in  ouest  of  this  divine  panacea !' 
rut  not  your  trust  in  Bourdaloue,  but  listen  to  the 
more  subtle  doctor  of  our  own  days,  M.  Chavin  de 
Malan.  From  him  you  will  learn  that  to  all  these 
large  and  free  promises  is  attached  yet  another  tacit 
condition ;  and  that  unless  you  renounce  all  sin, 
venial  as  well  as  mortal,  unless  the  very  desire  to 
transgress  have  perished  in  your  souls,  unless  year 
hearts  be  free  from  the  slightest  wish,  the  most 
transient  voluntary  attachment,  towards  any  forbid- 
den thinff,  you  may  be  members  of  all  religious  or- 
ders, and  ioin  in  all  their  pilgrimages  and  devotions, 
but  the  plenary  indulgence  shall  never  be  yours. 
Pilgrims  to  Assisi !  if  such  be  not  your  happy  state, 
it  TOOts  not  to  go  thither.  If  such  be  your  condi- 
tion, why  roam  over  this  barren  earth  to  find  the 
heaven  which  is  yours  already  ? 

Equivocal  as  the  benefit  of  the  papal  reward  may 
have  been,  the  recompense  which  the  world  ren- 
dered by  the  hands  of  Orlando,  Lord  of  Chiosi  de 
Casentino,  was  at  least  substantial.  At  a  solemn 
festival,  at  which  the  knight  had  made  his  profes- 
sion of  arms,  Francis  ha^  pronounced  the  usual 
benediction  on  the  symbols  of  his  chivalry.  Much 
discourse  ensued  on  the  spiritual  state  and  prospects 
of  this  militant  member  of  the  church,  when  the 
grateful,  and  not  improvident,  Orlando,  for  the  good 
of  his  soul,  bestowed  on  the  founder,  and  the  com- 

Cions  of  the  order  of  Minor  brethren,  a  tract  of 
i  amidst  the  highest  summits  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines.  Monte  del  Alvernia,  now  Lavemia, 
was  a  wild  and  senuestered  region,  covered  with 
heath  and  rocks,  and  the  primeval  forest,  and  emi- 
nently adapted  for  a  life  of  penitence.  It  became 
the  favorite  retreat  of  its  new  owners,  and  especial- 
ly of  their  chief.  Yet  even  in  these  solitudes  he 
was  not  exempt  from  some  grave  incommodities. 
By  night,  malignant  demons  afflicted  him,  dragjg^ing 
his  defenceless  bodyalooff  the  ground,  and  bruising 
him  with  cruel  blows.  When  the  sun  burnt  fierce- 
ly over  his  head,  Orlando  appeared  with  food,  and 
with  offers  to  erect  cells  and  dormitories  for  the  her- 
mits, and  to  supply  all  their  temporal  wants,  that 
they  might  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  prayer 
and  meditation.  But  neither  the  enmity  of  the  do- 
mons,  nor  the  allurements  of  their  unconscious  ally, 
could  seduce  Francis  from  his  fidelity  to  his  wedded 
wife.  In  her  society  he  wandered  through  the 
woods  and  caverns  of  Alvernia,  relying  for  support 
on  Him  alone  by  whom  the  ravens  are  fed,  and 
awakening  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  by  his  de- 
vout songs  and  fervent  ejaculations. 

It  remained  only  that  the  church,  in  the  person 
of  her  eternal  head,  should  requite  the  services  of 
her  great  reformer.  The  too  familiar  legend  must 
be  briefly  told,  for  every  one  who  would  cherish  in 
himself,  or  in  others,  the  reverence  due  to  the  holy 
and  the  awful,  must  shrink  from  the  approach  to. 
such  a  topic,  and  be  unwilling  to  linger  on  it. 

On  the  annual  festival  of  Saint  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, for  the  year  1224,  Francis,  and  Leoni  a  mem- 
ber of  his  orjder,  went  together  to  worship  at  a  church 
which  had  then  been  erected  on  Mount  Alvernia. 
The  sortes  sanctorum  were  again  consulted,  by 
thrice  opening  the  gospels,  which  lay  upon  the  altar. 
On  each  occasion,  the  volume  presented  to  thei£ 
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eyes  the  history  of  the  passion  ;  and  the  coincidence 
was  accepted  by  Francis  as  ominous  of  some  great 
event  which  was  about  to  happen  to  himself. 

The  hour  arrived  of  the  "  holy  sacrifice/*  when, 
as  though  to  symbolize  his  disgust  for  earth,  and  his 
aspirations  to  heaven,  the  body  of  the  saint  slowly 
ascended  heavenwards.  When  it  had  reached  the 
ordinary  height  of  a  man,  the  feet  were  embraced 
and  bathed  with  tears  by  Leoni,  who  stood  beneath. 
Gradually  it  mounted  beyond  the  range  of  human 
vision,  but  even  then  his  voice  was  heard  in  dis- 
eonrse  with  the  invisible,  and  a  bright  radiance  at- 
tested the  presence  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was 
made  manifest  to  the  eye  of  his  enraptured  worship- 
per, in  the  form  of  a  seraph  moving  on  rapid  wings, 
though  fastened  to  a  cross ;  and  when  the  whole 
scene  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  by  radiations 
from  this  celestial  figure,  the  body  of  Francis,  like 
wax  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  seal,  had  acquired 
the  sacred  stigmata — ^that  is,  on  either  hand,  and  on 
either  foot,  marks  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
two  opposite  extremities  of  a  rude  iron  nail,  and  on 
the  side,  a  wound  such  as  might  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  spear. 

This  stupendous  event  happened  on  the  17th 
September ;  a  day  still  consecrated  by  the  church 
to  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  it.  No  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  may  doubt  it ;  for  St.  Thomas,  and 
all  other  theologians,  assure  us,  that  to  doubt  a 
*' canonical  fact,"  is  rash,  scandalous,  and  open  to 
the  just  suspicion  of  heresy.  Yet  scepticism  on  the 
subject  appears  to  have  been  of  very  early  growth. 
Within  thirteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence, a  Dominican  preacher  at  Oppaw  in  Moravia, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Olmutz,  had  both  published  their 
utter  disbelief  of  the  whole  story,  and  had  con- 
demned the  propagation  of  it  as  sinful.  For  this 
audacious  presumption,  however,  Ugolino,  who  then 
filled  the  papal  throne  under  the  title  of  Gregory 
the  IXth.,  addressed  to  them  both  reproachful  let- 
ters, which  sufficiently  attest  his  own  faith  in  the 
prodigy.  In  the  dense  cloud  of  corroborative  wit- 
nesses, may  be  distinguished  his  successor.  Pope 
Alexander  the  Fourth,  who,*  in  a  still  extant  bull, 
denounces  the  severest  penalties  on  all  gainsayers. 
Indeed,  if  Saint  Bonaventura  may  be  believed,  Al- 
exander went  further  still,  and  was  used  to  declare 
that  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  and  admired  the 
stigmata.  And  here  is  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  ready 
to  abandon  his  reliance  on  all  human  testimony,  if 
anyone  can  convince  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  that 
on  which  his  faith  in  this  miracle  reposes. 

When  the  fishermen  of  Jordan  shall  have  learnt 
how  to  stay  her  swellings  with  their  nets,  it  will  be 
time  to  encounter  the  soaring  enthusiasm  of  M. 
Chavin  de  Malan  by  the  cobwebs  of  human  logic. 
When  geometricians  shall  have  ascertained  the  color 
of  the  circle,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
Standing  with  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  which  he  disputes.  When  critics  shall  have  de- 
monstrated, from  the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  polariza- 
ticn  of  light,  he  and  we  may  be  of  one  mmd  as  to 
the  laws  by  which  our  belief  should  be  governed. 
Meanwhile,  his  rebukes  for  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts  shall  not  be  repelled  by  any  imputations 
touching  the  softness  of  his  head.  He  and  his  fel- 
low-worshippers regard  it  as  eminently  probable, 
that  he  by  whom  this  universal  frame  of  things  has 
been  created  and  sustained,  should  descend  to  this 
earth,  to  act  so  strange  a  part  in  so  grotesque  a 
drama  as  that  of  Mount  Alvemia.  If  we  could 
adopt  the  same  opinion,  we  might  with  them  give 
0ome  heed  even  to  the  scanty,  and  most  suspicious, 


evidence  on  which  these  marvels  rest.  One  prodiffy, 
indeed,  connected  with  this  tale,  we  receive  with 
implicit  conviction  and  profound  astonishment.  It 
is,  that  in  the  city  in  which  Louis  Philippe  reigns, 
in  which  Guizot  and  Thierry  write,  and  in  which 
Cousin  lectures,  there  have  arisen  two  learned  his- 
torians, who,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  and  un- 
hesitating faith,  reproduce  a  legend  which  would 
have  been  rejected  as  extravagant  by  the  authors  to 
to  whom  we  owe  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  as 
profane  by  those  with  whom  Don  Quixote  was 
familiar. 

Francis  did  not  long  survive  the  revelation  of 
Mount  Alvernia.  Exhausted  by  vigils,  by  fastings, 
and  by  fatigue,  he  retired  to  Assisi.  Leoni  accom- 
panied him.  As  they  approached  the  city,  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  saint  compelled  him  to 
seek  the  unwonted  relief  of  riding.  But  as  his 
companion  followed  behind,  Francis  divined  his 
thoughts.  In  early  life  they  had  often  journeyed 
together  over  the  same  road,  the  one  ever  conscious 
of  his  noble  birth,  the  other  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  his  father  was  but  a  merchant.  The  contrast 
of  the  past  and  the  present  was  too  powerful  to 
both  of  the  travellers.  Faint  as  he  was,  Francis 
dismounted  from  the  ass  which  bore  him,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  retain  the  saddle  while  one  so 
much  his  superior  in  rank  was  on  foot. 

He  reached  at  length  a  hot  near  the  convent  of 
St.  Damiano,  where,  under  the  care  of  Clara  and 
her  poor  sisters,  he  found  a  temporary  repose. 
Twelve  months  of  utter  incapacity  for  exertion  fol- 
lowed. They  were  passed  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  of  Angels.  The  autumn  brought  with  it 
some  brief  intermission  of  his  sufferings,  and  again 
his  voice  was  heard  throughout  Umbria,  preaching, 
as  his  custom  was,  in  words  few,  simple,  and  pa- 
thetic ;  and  when  unable  to  teach  by  words,  gazing 
with  earnest  tenderness  on  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  receive  his  benediction  and  to  touch  his  gar- 
ments. 

In  this  last  mission,  a  woman  of  Bagnarea  brought 
to  him  her  infant  to  be  healed.  Francis  laid  his 
hands  on  the  child,  who  recovered ;  and  who  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Bonaventura,  became  his 
biographer,  the  general  minister  of  his  order,  a  car- 
dinal, a  theologian,  and  a  saint. 

At  the  approach  of  death,  Francis  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  horror  common  to  all  men,  and 
especially  to  men  of  irritable  nerves  and  delicate  or- 
ganization. But  such  feelings  promptly  yielded  to 
his  habitual  affiance  in  the  divine  love,  and  to  his  no 
less  habitual  afiection  for  all  in  whom  he  recognized 
the  regenerate  image  of  the  divine  nature.  Among 
these  was  the  Lady  Jacoba  di  Settesoli ;  and  to  her 
he  dictated  a  letter,  requesting  her  immediate  pres- 
ence with  a  winding-sheet  for  his  Body,  and  tapers 
for  his  funeral,  and  with  the  cakes  she  had  been 
used  to  give  him  during  his  illness  at  Rome.  Then 
pausing,  he  bade  his  amanuensis  tear  the  letter, 
expressing  his  conviction  that  Jacoba  was  at  hand. 
She  appeared,  and  so  deep  was  her  emotion  as  to 
have  suggested  to  the  bystanders  (to  whom  appar- 
ently her  existence  had  till  then  been  unknown) 
the  vague  and  oppressive  sense  of  some  awful  mys- 
tery. With  no  failure  of  the  reverence  due  to  so 
great  a  man,  it  may,  however,  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured, that  in  Jacoba  he  had  found  that  intense 
and  perfect  sympathy  to  which  the  difference  of  sex 
is  essential,  and  which  none  but  the  pure  in  heart 
have  ever  entertained. 

Her  cakes  were  again  eaten  by  the  sick  man,  bvt 
without  any  abatement  of  his  malady.    Elia^who 
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during  his  illness  had  acted  as  general  minister  of 
his  order,  and  Bernard  de  QuintaTalle,  his  first 
prose! vte,  were  kneeling  before  him.  To  each  of 
them  he  gave  a  part  of  one  of  the  oakes  of  Jacoba, 
and  then  crossing  his  arms  so  as  to  bring  his  right 
hand  over  the  head  of  Bernard,  (whose  hamility 
had  chosen  the  leflor  inferior  position,)  he  solemnly 
blessed  them  both,  and  bequeathed  to  Bernard  the 
government  of  the  whole  Franciscan  society.  He 
then  dicuted  his  last  will,  in  which  the  rules  he 
had  already  promulgated  were  explained  and  en- 
forced, and  his  followers  were  solemnly  commended 
to  the  ff  uidance  and  the  blessing  -of  the  Most  High. 

His  last  labor  done,  he  was  laid,  in  obedience  to 
his  own  command,  on  the  bare  ground.  The  even- 
ing, we  are  told,  was  calm,  balmy,  and  peaceful, 
the  western  sky  glowing  with  the  mild  and  trans- 
parent radiance  which  follows  the  setting  of  an 
autumnal  sun  behind  the  lofly  hills  of  central  Italy. 
At  that  moment  the  requiem  for  the  dying  ceased, 
as  the  falterinff  voice  of  Francis  was  beard,  in  the 
language  of  David,  exclaiming,  "Voce  mea  ad 
Dominum  clamavi !"  His  attendants  bent  over  him 
as  he  pursued  the  divine  song,  and  caught  his  last 
breath  as  he  uttered,  **  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison, 
that  I  may  give  thanks  unto  thy  name." 

Some  there  are,  total  strangers  to  man's  interior 
life,  who  find  for  themselves  in  the  objects  of  con- 
cupiscence a  living  tomb ;  these  are  the  sensual  and 
the  worldly.  Some,  for  whom  the  world  within  is 
detached  nrom  the  world  without  them,  by  hard, 
sharp,  clear  lines  of  demarcation ;  these  are  the 
men  of  practical  ability.  Some,  who,  from  every 
idol  of  the  theatre,  fashion  to  themselves  some  idol 
of  the  cavern  ;  these  are  the  votaries  of  poetry  or 
art.  Some,  to  whom  all  substantial  things  are 
permanently  eclipsed  by  the  imagery  of  the  brain ; 
these  are  the  insane.  And  some,  to  whom  every 
cherished  idea  of  their  minds  gives  assurance  of  a 
corresponding  objective  reality ;  these  are  the 
mystics  and  enthusiasts — men  of  an  amphibious 
existence — inhabitants  alternately  of  the  world  of 
shadows,  and  of  ihe  world  of  solidities — their  dreams 

ning  into  action,  their  activity  subsiding  into 
ms — ^a  by-word  to  the  .sensual  and  the  worldly, 
an  enigma  to  the  practical,  a  study  to  the  poet, 
and  not  rarely  ending  as  fellow-prisoners  with  the 
insane. 

To  this  small  section  of  the  human  family  be- 
longed Francis  of  Assisi,  a  mere  self-contradiction 
to  those  who  beheld  him  incuriously  ;  in  one  aspect 
a  playful  child,  in  the  next  a  gloomy  anchorite ;  an 
arch  smile  of  drollery  stealing  at  times  across  feat- 
ures habitually  sacred  to  sorrow  and  devotion ; 
passing  from  dark  forebodings  into  more  than  human 
ecstasies ;  a  passionate  lover  of  nature,  yet  living 
by  choice  in  crowds  and  cities ;  at  once  an  erotic 
worshipper,  and  a  proficient  in  the  practical  business 
of  the  religions  state ;  outstripping  in  his  transcen- 
dental raptures  the  pursuit  of  criticism  and  conjec- 
ture, and  yet  drawing  up  codes  and  canons  with  all 
theprecision  of  a  notary. 

The  reconcilement  of  all  this  was  not,  however, 
hard  to  find.  Francis  was  an  absolute  prodigy  of 
faith,  and  especially  of  faith  in  himself.  Whatever 
he  saw  in  the  camera  ludda  of  his  own  mind,  he 
received  implicitly  as  the  genuine  reflection  of  some 
external  reality.  Every  metaphor  with  which  he 
daUied  became  to  him  an  actual  personage,  to  be 
loved  or  to  be  hated.  It  was  scarcely  as  a  fiction 
that  he  wooed  Poverty  as  his  wife.  Each  living 
thing  was  a  brother  or  a  sister  to  him,  in  a  sense 
which  almost  ceased  to  be  figurative.    To  all  inani 


mate  beings  he  ascribed  a  personality  and  a  sentient 
nature,  in  something  more  than  a  sport  of  fancy. 
At  every  step  of  bis  ptogress,  celestial  visitants 
hovered  round  him,  announcing  their  presence 
sometimes  in  visible  forms,  sometimes  in  audible 
voices.  The  Virgin  mother  was  the  lady  of  hb  heart ; 
her  attendant  angels  but  so  many  knights  compan- 
ions in  his  spiritual  chivalry  ;  the  church  a  bride  in 
glorious  apparel ;  and  her  celestial  Spouse  the 
object  of  a  passion  which  acknowledged  no  restraint 
either  in  the  vehemence  of  spirit  with  which  it  was 
cherished,  or  in  the  fondness  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  expressed.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
inhabitant  of  such  a  world  as  this  should  have  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  vulgar  denizens  of  earth  in 
ceaseless  contrasts  and  seeming  incongruities;  so 
essential  were  the  dififerences  between  the  ever- 
varying  impulses  on  which  he  soared,  and  the  niir 
varying  motives  in  the  strength  of  which  they 
plodded. 

Though  Bonaventura  was  but  a  child  at  the  death 
of  Francis,  he  possessed  and  diligently  used  the 
means  of  studymg  his  character,  and  has  labored 
in  the  following  passage,  with  more  earnestness 
than  perspicuity,  to  depict  bis  interior  life : — 

*'  Who  can  form  a  conception  of  the  fervor  and 
the  love  of  Francis,  the  fnend  of  Christ  1  Yoa 
would  have  said  that  he  was  burnt  up  by  divine  love, 
like  charcoal  in  the  flames.  As  oflen  as  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  that  subiect,  he  was  excited  as  if 
the  chords  of  his  soul  had  been  touched  bv  the 
plectrum  of  an  inward  voice.  But  as  all  lower 
afliections  elevated  him  to  this  love  of  the  supreme^ 
he  yielded  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every  crea- 
ture which  God  has  formed,  and  from  the  summit 
of  this  observatory  of  delights  he  watched  the  causes 
of  all  things,  as  they  unfolded  themselves  to  him 
under  living  forms.  Among  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature,  he  selected  the  most  lovely ;  and,  in  the 
forms  of  created  things,  he  sought  out,  with  ardor, 
whatever  appeared  especially  captivating,  rising 
from  one  beauty  to  another  as  by  a  ladder,  witS 
which  he  scaled  to  the  highest  and  the  most  glo- 
rious." 

Birds,  insects,  plants,  and  fishes  are  variously 
regarded,  in  a  culinary,  a  scientific,  a  picturesque, 
or  a  poetical  point  of  view.  To  Francis  of  Assisi 
they  were  friends,  kinsmen,  and  even  congregtr 
tions.  Doves  were  his  especial  favorites.  He 
gathered  them  into  his  convents,  laid  them  in  his 
bosom,  taught  them  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and 
pleased  himself  with  talking  of  them  as  so  naany 
chaste  and  faithful  brethren  of  the  order.  In  the 
lark  which  sprung  up  before  his  feet,  he  saw  a 
Minorite  sister,  clad  in  the  Franciscan  color,  who, 
like  a  true  Franciscan,  despised  the  earth,  and 
soared  towards  heaven  with  thanksgivings  for  her 
simple  diet.  When  a  nest  of  those  birds  fought  for 
the  food  he  brought  them,  he  not  only  rebuked 
their  inhumanity,  but  prophesied  their  punishment. 
His  own  voice  rose  with  that  of  the  nightingale  in 
rural  vespers,  and  at  the  close  of  their  joint  thanks- 
givings, he  praised,  and  fed,  and  blec»ed  his  fellow- 
worshipper.  **  My  dear  sisters,"  he  exclaimed  to 
some  starlings  who  chattered  around  him  as  he 
preached,  '*  you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is  my 
turn  now ;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator,  and 
be  quiet."  The  very  sermon  addressed  by  the 
saint  to  such  an  audience,  yet  lives  in  the  pages  of 
his  great  biographer.  '*  My  little  brothers,"  it 
began,  "  you  should  love  and  praise  the  Author  of 
your  being,  who  has  clothed  you  with  plumage,  and 
given  you  wings  with  which  to  fly  where  you  will. 
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Toa  wore  the  fixst  created  of  all  animals.  He  pre- 
served your  race  in  the  ark.  He  has  siven  the  pure 
atmoephere  for  your  dwelline-place.  x  ou  sow  not, 
neither  do  you  reap.  Without  any  care  of  your 
own,  he  gives  you  lofty  trees  to  huild  your  nests  in, 
and  watches  over  your  young.  Therefore  give 
praise  to  your  bountiful  Creator.'* 

The  well-known  instinct  by  which  irrational 
animals  discover  and  attach  themselves  to  their 
rational  friends,  was  exhibited  whenever  Francis 
came  abroad.  The  wild  falcon  wheeled  and  flut- 
tered round  him.  The  leveret  sought  rather  to 
attract  than  to  escape  his  notice.  The  half-frozen 
bees  crawled  to  him  in  winter  time  to  be  fed.  A 
lamb  followed  him  even  into  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
was  plajfftilly  cherished  there  by  Jacoba  di  Settesoli 
under  the  name  of  a  Minor  brouer. 

These  natural  incidents  became,  in  the  hands  of 
his  monkish  biographers,  so  many  miracles  fit  only 
for  the  nursery.  Let  us  not,  however,  upbraid 
them.  Without  apology,  as  without  doubt,  M. 
Chavin  de  Malan,  m  the  year  1845,  and  from  the 
city  of  Paris,  informs  us,  that  when  Francb  ad- 
dressed his  feathered  congregation  they  stretched 
out  their  necks  to  imbibe  his  precepts ; — ^that,  at  his 
bidding,  the  starlings  ceased  to  chatter  while  he 
preached  ; — ^that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  predictions, 
the  naughty  larks  died  miserably ; — that  the  falcon 
announced  to  him  in  the  mountains  the  hour  of 
prayer,  though  with  gentler  voice  and  a  tardier 
summons,  when  the  saint  was  sick ; — ^that  Jacoba 
was  aroused  to  her  devotions  by  her  lamb  with 
severe  punctuality ; — that  an  ovicidal  wolf,  being 
rebuked  by  this  ecclesiastical  Orpheus  for  his  car- 
nivorous deeds,  placed  his  paw  in  the  hand  of  his 
monitor  in  pledge  of  his  future  good  behavior,  and 
like  a  wolf  of  honor,  never  more  indulged  himself 
in  mutton.  Yet  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  is  writing  a 
learned  and  an  eloquent  history  of  the  monastic 
orders.     Such  be  thy  gods,  0  Oxford ! 

In  common  with  all  the  great  thaumaturgists  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Francis  has  abstained  from 
recording  his  own  prodigies.  He  was  too  honest 
and  too  lowlv.  No  man  could  less  be,  to  himself, 
the  centre  of^his  own  thoughts.  One  central  object 
occupied  them  all.  He  was  a  Pan-  Christian.  He 
saw  the  outer  world  not  merely  thronged  with 
emblems,  but  instinct  with  the  presence,  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  lamb  he  fondled  was  the  Paschal 
sacrifice.  The  worm  he  guarded  from  injury  was 
"  the  worm,  and  no  man,  the  outcast  of  the  people." 
The  very  stones  (on  which  he  never  trod  irreve- 
rently) were  "  the  chief  corner-stone"  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  flowers  were  the  "  blossoms  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  the  perfume  of  which  gladdens  the  whole 
earth."  The  ox  and  the  ass  were  his  guests  at  a 
Christmas  festival,  which  he  gave  in  the  forest  not 
long  before  his  death,  and  while  they  steadily  ate 
the  corn  provided  for  them,  processions  of  Minor 
brethren,  and  crowds  of  admiring  spectators,  listened 
to  his  discourses  on  ihe  manger  and  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem,  or  joined  with  him  in  sacred  carols  ou 
the  nativity. 

Among  the  Opuscula  Sancti  Francisci  are  four 
poems,  in  which  the  same  mystic  spirit  expands 
Itself  gloriously.  It  must  not,  indeed,  bo  concealed 
that  the  authenticity  of  these  canticles  has  been 
enveloped  hy  the  critics  in  a  chilling  cloud  of  scep- 
ticism. The  controversy  is  not  without  its  interest, 
but  could  he  made  intelligible  within  no  narrow 
limits.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  both  Tiraboschi 
and  Gingnend  acknowledge  without  hesitation  the 
poetical  claims  of  the  saint ;  and  that  M.  Delecluse, 


I  after  reviewing  all  the  evidence  with  judicial  impar- 
tiality and  acumen,  concludes  that  the  ^neral  sense, 
and  many  of  the  particular  expressions,  are  his, 
though,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  the  style 
must  have  drifted  far  away  from  the  original  struc- 
ture, into  a  form  at  once  more  modern  and  more 
ornate.  In  this  qualified  sense  the  following 
"  Canticum  Solis"  may  be  safely  read  as  the  work 
of  the  founder  of  the  franciscan  order  : — 

"  Altissimo  omnipotente  bon'  Signore,  tue  son 
le  laude,  la  gloria,  lo  hooore,  e  ogni  benedictione. 
A  te  solo  se  confanno,  e  nullo  homo  h  degno  de 
nominarti. 

*'  Laudato  sia  Dio  mio  Siguore  con  tutte  le  crear 
ture,  specialmente  messer  lo  Fratre  Sole,  il  ouaJe 
gioma  e  illumina  noi  per  lui.  £  alio  I  hello  e 
radiente  con  grande  splendore ;  de  te  Signore  porta 
significazione. 

"  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore,  per  Soora  Luna  e 
per  le  stelle ;  il  quale  in  cielo  le  hai  formate  chaire 
e  belle. 

"  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Yento  e 
per  I'Aire  e  Nuvole  e  sereno  e  ogni  tempo,  per  le 
quale,  dai  a  tutte  creature  sustentamento. 

"  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Suora  Acqua,  la 
quale  d  motto  utile,  e  humile,  e  pretiosa,  e  casta. 

"  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Fuocho, 
per  lo  quale  tu  allumini  la  notte ;  e  ello  d  hello,  e 
jocondo,  e  robustissimo,  e  forte. 

'*  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  nostra  Madre 
Terra,  la  quale,  ne  sostenta,  govema  e  produce  di- 
versi  firutti,  e  caloriti  fieri,  e  herbe. 

''Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  quellicheperdona- 
no  per  lo  tue  amore,  e  sosteneno  infirmitaoe  e  tri- 
bulatione.  Bekti  quelli  che  sostegneranno  in  pace, 
che  de  te  Altissimo,  seranno  incoronati." 

Another  stanza  was  added  in  his  last  illness, 
giving  thanks  for  **our  sister  the  death  of  the 
body,"  the  last  of  this  strange  catalogue  of  his 
kindred.  Protestant  reserve  and  English  gravity 
alike  forbid  any  quotations  of  the  canticles  which 
follow.  They  belong  to  that  Anacreontic  psalmody, 
in  which  Cupid  prompts  the  worship  of  Psyche. 
Such  a  comoination  of  the  language  of  Paphos, 
with  the  chaste  favors  of  the  sanctuary,  can  never 
be  rendered  tolerable  to  {hose  who  have  been  famil- 
iar from  their  childhood  with  the  majestic  compo- 
sure of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  or  witn  the  solemn 
eflTusions  of  our  Scottish  church,  even  though  re- 
commended to  them  by  the  pathos  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  or  by  the  tenderness  of  Fenelon. 

Whoever  shall  undertake  a  collection  of  the 
facetis  of  Francis,  may  console  himself  under  the 
inevitable  result,  hj  remembering  that  he  has 
failed  only  where  Cicero  and  Bacon  had  failed  be- 
fore him.  In  the  tragi-comedy  of  life,  the  saint,  in 
common  with  all  other  great  men,  occasionally  as- 
sumed the  buskin,  though  not  so  much  to  join  in 
the  dialogue  as  to  keep  up  the  by-play.  His  jocu- 
larities were  of  the  kind  usually  distinguished  as 
practical,  and  if  not  eminently  ludicrous,  were,  at 
least  very  pregnant  jests.  Behold  him,  to  the  unut- 
terable amazement  of  his  unwashed,  and  half-naked 
fraternity,  strutting  before  them,  on  his  return  from 
Damietta,  in  a  tunic  of  the  finest  texture,  with  a 
hood  behind,  fashionably  reaching  to  his  middle, 
and  a  broad  and  rich  mil  in  front  usurping  the 
function  of  clerical  bands; — ^his  head  tossed  up  to- 
wards the  sky — his  voice  loud  and  imperious— and 
his  gait  like  that  of  a  dancing-master.  What  this 
strange  pantomime  might  mean  could  be  conjec- 
tured by  none  but  brother  Elia,  whose  unsubdued 
passion  for  dress  had  been  indulged  during  the,  ab- 
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•anoe  of  the  "  ffeneral  miniBter,'*  and  who  now  saw 
himself  thus  Tulanously  caricatmed  by  the  aid  of 
his  own  finery.  With  his  serge  cloak,  his  sandals, 
and  his  cord,  Francis  resumed  his  wonted  gravity, 
and  the  unlucky  exquisite  was  degraded  on  the 
spot  from  his  charge  as  vicar-general.  On  the 
refusal,  by  another  brother,  of  obedience  to  his 
chief,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  offender  seated  upright 
in  it,  and  mould  cast  over  him  till  it  had  covered 
his  shoulders.  "Art  thou  dead!"  exclaimed 
Francis  to  the  head,  which  alone  remained  above 
ground.  "  Completely,"  replied  the  terrified  monk. 
**  Arise,  then,"  rejoined  the  saint,  "  go  thy  ways, 
and  remember  that  the  dead  never  resist  any  one. 
Let  me  have  dead,  not  living  followers." 

These  gambols,  however,  were  as  unfrequent  as 
they  are  uncouth.  They  were  but  gleams  of 
mirth,  passing  rapidly  across  a  mind  hi  more  oflen 
overcast  by  constitutional  sadness.  For  though 
fiuth  had  reversed  in  him  the  natural  springs  of  ac- 
tion, and  revealed  to  him  the  cheat  of  life,  and 
peopled  his  imagination  with  many  bright  and 
many  awful  forms,  yet  she  was  unattended  by  her 
usual  handmaids,  peace  and  hope.  With  a  heart 
dead  to  selfish  delights  and  absorbed  in  holy  and 
benevolent  affections,  he  possessed  neither  nresent 
serenity  nor  anticipated  joy.  Cheerless  ana  unal- 
luring  IS  the  image  of  Francis  of  Assisi ;  his  figure 
gaunt  and  wasted,  his  countenance  furrowed  with 
care,  his  soul  hurried  from  one  excitement  to 
another,  incapable  of  study,  incapable  of  repose, 
forming  attachments  but  to  learn  their  fra^ty, 
conquering  difficulties  but  to  prove  the  vanitv  of 
conquest,  living  but  to  consolidate  his  order  of  Mi- 
nor brethren,  and  yet  haunted  by  constant  forebod- 
ings of  their  rapid  degeneracy.  Under  the  pressure 
of  such  solicitudes  and  of  premature  disease,  he  in- 
dulged his  natural  melancholy,  (his  only  self-indul- 
gence,) and  gave  wav  to  tears  till  his  eyesight  had 
almost  wholly  failed  him. 

To  his  wondering  disciples,  these  natural  results 
of  low  diet,  scanty  dress,  and  ceaseless  fatigue,  on 
such  a  temperament,  appeared  as  so  many  prodigies 
of  grace.  But  the  admiration  was  not  reeipn^. 
He  saw,  and  vehemently  reproved  their  faults. 
Which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest,  was  debat- 
ed among  the  Minor  brethren,  as  once  among  a 
more  illustrious  fraternity ;  and,  m  imiution  of  him 
who  washed  the  feet  of  the  aspiring  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  Francis  abdicated  the  government  of  the 
order,  and  became  himself  nothing  more  than  a 
Minor  brother.  Which  of  them  should  gather  in 
the  greatest  number  of  female  proselytes,  and  su- 
perintend their  convents,  was  another  competition 
which  he  watched  with  yet  severer  anxiety.  His 
own  abduction  of  Clara  from  her  father's  boose,  he 
had  learned  to  regard  as  a  sublime  departure  from 
rules  which  other  lealots  would  do  well  to  observe. 
•*'  Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  at  the  moment  when 
God  forbade  us  wives,  Satan  has,  I  fear,  given  us 
sisters."  Which  of  them  would  build  the  most 
splendid  monasteries,  was  yet  another  rivalry  in 
which  he  foresaw  their  approaching  decline. 
"  Now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  who  shall  erect  the  finest 
religious  edifices.  The  time  is  coming  when 
others  of  us  shall  build  mansions  fit  for  the  great 
and  noble  of  the  earth.  Rich  and  beautiful  will  be 
the  dress  of  4hose  architects !  Well  t  if  our  breth- 
ren may  but  escape  morUl  sin,  let  us  be  satisfied." 
Which  of  them  snould  first  win  the  favor  of  eccle- 
siastical patrons,  was  an  inquiry  which  their  pro- 
tector, Ugolino,  had  suggested ;  but  the  rising  am- 
bitioQ  was  eneigetioally  oenoonoed  by  their  prophet  I 


Francis,  in  fervent  and  prophetic  wammp  which 
may  be  read  amoo^  his  yet  extant  predictions. 

Saints  and  satirists,  of  a  day  but  little  remote 
from  his  own,  emulate  each  other  in  recording  the 
accomplishment  of  these  dark  forebodings.  At  the 
distance  of  but  thirty  years  from  the  death  of  the 
founder,  we  find  Bonaventura,  the  greatest  of  his 
successors  in  the  government  of  the  order,  thus  ad- 
dressing his  provincial  ministers : — "  The  indolence 
of  our  brethren  is  laying  open  the  path  to  every 
vice.  They  are  immers^  in  carnal  repose.  They 
roam  up  and  down  everywhere,  burthening  every 
place  to  which  they  come.  So  importunate  are 
their  demands,  and  snch  their  rapacity,  that  it  has 
become  no  less  terrible  to  fall  in  wiih  them  than 
with  so  many  robbers.  So  sumptuous  is  the  struc- 
ture of  their  magnificent  buildings  as  to  bring  us 
all  into  discredit.  So  frequently  are  they  inv^ved 
in  those  culpable  intimacies  which  our  rule  prohib- 
its, that  suspicion,  scandal,  and  reproach  have  been 
excited  against  us."  Listen  again  to  the  axdent 
admirer  of  Frauds  in  the  S2d  book  of  the  Poro^ 
di$o: — 

So  soft  is  flesh  of  mortals,  that  on  earth 
A  good  beginning  doth  no  longer  last 
Than  while  an  oak  may  bring  its  fruit  to  biith 

Peter  began  his  convent  without  gold 

Or  nlver— I  built  mine  by  prayer  and  ftst  ;— 
Humility  for  Francis  won  a  fold. 

If  then  reflect  how  each  began,  then  view 

To  what  an  end  doth  such  beginning  lead. 
Thou 'It  see  the  white  assume  the  darkest 
hue. 

Jordan  driven  backward — and  the  sea,  that  fled 
At  God*s  command,  were  miracles  indeed 
Greater  than  those  here  needful." 

The  Franciscan  order  has,  however,  not  only 
survived  the  denunciations  of  Bonaventura  and  of 
Dante— the  banter  of  Erasmus — the  broader  sco^ 
of  The  Letters  of  some  Obscure  Men" — the  in- 
vectives of  WiclifiTand  Luther — the  taunts  of  Mil- 
ton— ^the  contemptuous  equity  of  Bayle — and  the 
eloquence,  the  wit,  the  scorn,  and  the  resentment 
of  half  the  |>ens  of  Europe;  but  has  outlived  the 
egregious  crimes  and  follies  of  its  own  degenerate 
sons,  and  after  six  centuries  still  lives  and  flourishes, 
a  boast  of  the  papal,  and  a  problem  for  the  Prot- 
estant world.  What  is  the  principle  of  this  pro- 
tracted vitality?  Whence  the  buoyancy,  which, 
amidst  so  many  storms  and  wrecks,  has  so  long 
sustained  the  institute  of  the  unlearned,  half-crazy, 
fusitive  from  the  counting-house  of  Assisi  ? 

Not  even  the  idolaters  of  his  name  ascribe  to  him 
anj  profound  foresight,  or  intuitive  genius,  or  bold 
originality  of  thought.  The  eloquence  for  which 
he  was  renowned  was  no  ignited  logic ;  but  a  burst 
of  contagious  emotion,  guided  by  no  art,  fed  by  no 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  directed  by  no  intellectual 
prowess ;  the  voice  of  a  herald  still  repeating  the 
same  impressive  tidings,  not  the  address  of  an  ora- 
tor subjugating  at  once  the  rational  and  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  of  his  audience.  He  was  rather  the 
compiler  than  the  inventor  of  the  Franciscan  code ; 
and  as  a  legislator  is  famous  for  only  two  novelties 
— the  vow  of  absolute  poverty,  which  was  made 
but  to  be  broken ;  and  the  reconcilement  of  the  re- 
ligions with  the  secular  state  in  bis  Order  of  Peni- 
tence ;  which  died  away  with  the  feudal  opprea- 
aions  and  the  social  exigencies  which,  at  first,  sus- 
tained and  nourished  it. 

Considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  general  system  , 
of  monastietsm,  the  success  of  the  FranciKaii  rule 
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is,  however,  readily  explicable.  Men  become 
monks  and  women  nuns,  sometimes  from  vulgar 
motives — such  as  fashion,  the  desire  of  mutual 
support,  the  want  of  a  maintenance,  inaptitude  for 
more  active  duties,  satiety  of  the  pleasures  of  life, 
or  disgust  at  its  disappointments,  parental  authori- 
ty, family  convenience,  or  the  like;  sometimes 
nom  superstitious  fancies,  such  as  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  certain  relics,  or  the  expiatory  value 
of  some  particular  ceremonial; — sometimes  from 
nobler  impulses,  such  as  the  conviction  that  such 
solitude  is  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  soul  of  the 
recluse,  or  to  the  usefulness  of  his  life ; — ^but,  al- 
ways, in  some  degree,  from  other  causes  of  still 
deeper  root  and  far  wider  expansion.  Such  are, 
the  servile  spirit,  which  desires  to  abdicate  the  bur- 
den of  free  will  and  the  responsibilities  of  free 
agency; — and  the  feeble  spirit,  which  can  stand 
erect,  and  make  progress,  only  when  sustained  by 
the  pressure  and  the  impulse  of  a  crowd  ; — and  the 
wavering  spirit,  which  takes  refuge  from  the  pains 
of  doubt  in  the  contagion  of  monastic  unanimity. 

Neither  is  the  success  of  the  Franciscan  institute, 
if  viewed  as  distinct  from  all  other  eonventoal  or- 
ders, involved  in  any  real  obscurity.  So  reiterated, 
indeed,  and  so  just  have  been  the  assaults  on  the 
Mendicant  Friars,  that  we  usuallv  forget  that,  till 
the  days  of  Martin  Luther,  the  church  bad  never 
seen  so  great  and  effectual  a  reform  as  theirs, 
During  nearly  two  centuries,  Francis  and  his  spir 
itual  descendants,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  direct- 
ed the  two  great  engines  of  the  Christian  warfare 
— the  mission  and  the  pulpit.  Nothinc  in  the  his- 
tories of  Wesley  or  of  Whitfield,  can  be  compared 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed 
them,  or  with  the  immediate  and  visible  results  of 
their  labors.  In  an  aee  of  oligarchal  tyranny  they 
were  the  protectors  of  the  weak ;  in  an  age  of  ig- 
norance the  instructors  of  mankind  ;  and  in  an  age 
of  profligacy  the  stern  vindicators  of  the  holiness 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life.  While  other  religious  societies  with- 
drew from  the  world,  they  entered,  studied,  and 
traversed  it.  They  were  followed  by  the  wretched, 
the  illiterate,  and  the  obscure,  through  whom,  from 
the  first,  the  church  has  been  chiefly  replenished, 
but  not  by  them  only.  In  every  part  of  Europe, 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  learned,  were  found 
among  their  proselytes.  In  our  own  land.  Duns 
Scotus,  Alexander  Hales,  Robert  Grostete,  and 
Roger  Bacon,  lent  to  this  new  Christian  confedera- 
cy the  lustre  and  the  authority  of  their  names. 
And  even  when,  by  the  natural  descent  of  corrup- 
tion, it  had  fallen  into  well-deserved  contumely,  the 
mission  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  tradition  of  the  great 
men  by  whom  it  was  originally  organized  and  nur- 
tured, were  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  de- 
cay, and  to  redeem  for  the  Franciscan  order  a  per- 
manent and  a  conspicuous  station  among  the 
**  Princedoms,  Dominations,  Powers,"  which  hold 
their  appointed  rank  and  perform  their  appropriate 
offices  in  the  great  spiriual  dynasty  of  Rome. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  leaving  out  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  the  biography  of 
Turenne,  with  the  exception  of  his  wars ;  may, 
perhaps,  be  but  inadequate  images  of  a  life  of  Saint 
Francis,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  and  excluding  any  account  of  the  influence 
of  his  theology  on  himself  or  his  contemporaries, 
and  on  the  generations  which  have  succeeded  him. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  rapid 
sketch  put  forth  by  secular  men  to  secular  readers. 
It  would  be  indecorous  to  suppose  that  our  profound 


divines,  Scottish  or  English,  would  waste  the  mid- 
night oil  over  so  slight  an  attempt  as  this  to  revive 
the  memory  of  a  once  famous  father  of  the  church, 
now  fallen  mto  unmerited  neglect  and  indiscriminate 
opprobrium  among  us.  Yet  if,  indeed,  any  student 
of  Jewell  or  of  Knox  should  so  far  descend  from 
his  Bodleian  eminences  as  to  cast  a  hasty  glance 
over  these  lines,  let  him  heartily  censure  if  he  will, 
then  supply  their  too  palpable  omissions.  Let  him 
write  the  complete  story  of  Saint  Francis,  and  esti- 
mate impartially  his  acts,  his  opinions,  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  labors  ;.  and  he  will  have  written  one 
important  chapter  of  a  history  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  will  have  contributed  to  supply  one  £reat 
deficiency  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
Protestant  world. 


From  Chunben*  JoornaL 
MR.  MILNE   ON  THE  POTATO   FAILURE. 

Mr.  Milnb  is  known  for  his  scientific  papers,  in 
which  we  usually  find  general  conclusions  arrived 
at  b^  induction  fVom  a  great  collection  of  facts. 
Havmg  turned  his  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
the  potato  fiulure  of  the  two  last  seasons,  we  are 
here  furnished  with  a  set  of  observations  on  the 
subject,  drawn  up  in  the  author^s  usual  lucid  and 
painstaking  manner.*  We  learn  that  the  theory 
of  the  disease  having  been  produced  by  ins^s  is 
inadmissible,  because  it  showed  itself  before  there 
was  any  appearance  of  insects.  Fungi  must  equal- 
ly be  rejected,  for  those  in  the  tubers  were  of  dif- 
ferent species  from  those  in  the  leaves :  such  vege- 
tation appears  to  have  been  a  result,  not  the  cause, 
of  the  diisease.  The  evil  could  not  spring  from 
any  over-cultivation  of  the  plant,  for  specimens 
broo?ht  directly  from  Peru  were  afl^ected  equally 
as  others.  It  could  not  be  because  the  plant  has 
come  to  the  close  of  its  existence  as  a  species,  see- 
ing that  the  disease  attacked  many  other  plants,  as 
pease,  cabbage,  tansy,  spinach,  and  even  elms  and 
oaks.  Then  the  weather,  the  temperature,  rains, 
are  all  in  like  manner  discarded,  because,  from  a 
vast  amount  of  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Milne,  it 
appears  that  the  disease  viras  irrespective  of  all  such 
conditions.  The  weather  of  1845  and  1846  appears 
to  have  been  no  way  extraordinary,  and  in  the  latter 
year  vei^etation  was  everywhere  abundant  tUl  the 
time  when  the  the  potato  disease  began  to  show 
itself. 

Mr.  Milne  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  was  atmospheric,  and  he  deems  it  probable 
that  the  evil  lay  m  some  deleterious  substance  dif- 
fused through  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  disease. 
There  are  facts,  he  thinks,  even  to  show  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  properties  of  this  substance.  **  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  substance,  the  injurious  eflbcts 
of  which  have  been  prevented  by  screens,  shelter, 
and  other  modes  of  protection."  In  several  cases 
glass  frames  placed  over  the  plants  saved  them  from 
the  disease,  while  other  plants  close  by  were  de- 
stroyed. There  were  several  instances  of  the 
crops  of  indolent  farmers  being  saved,  while  those 
of  careful  farmers  suffered;  and  this  could  be  at- 
tributed to  no  other  cause  than  that  the  potatoes, 
in  the  former  set  of  cases,  were  screened  by  the 
weeds  which  had  be-en  soflTered  to  grow  over  them. 
In  a  field  which  had  potatoes  sown  vrith  barley, 

*  Observations  on  the  Probable  Cause  of  the  Failure 
of  the  Potato  Crop  in  the  years  1846  and  1846.  Bv 
David  MUne,  EMq.  EdiDborgh:  WUliam  Blackwood 
and  Sons.    1847.  ^ 
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'*  sereral  of  the  ungathered  tubera  had  grown  in  the 
corn,  and  not  a  single  plant  of  these  was  even  in 
the  shghtest  degree  diseased.*'  Mr.  Colin  Camp- 
bell's overseer  at  Crai^nish  states,  that  "  potatoes 
planted  on  the  farm  with  different  manures,  and  on 
various  soils,  were  aUke  tainted.  I,  however,  ob- 
served, that  when  they  were  sheltered  by  a  stone 
wall  or  trees,  or  when  overgrown  with  weeds,  they 
were  not  diseased,  and  have  continued  sound.'' 
Such  experiences  are  reported  from  so  many  other 
quarters,  that  Mr.  Milne  regards  it  as  established, 
that  potatoes  were  saved  **  where  screened  from  the 
external  air,  or  rather  from  the  blowing  on  them 
of  the  external  air."  "The  effects,"  he  says, 
"  seem  analogous  to  what  occurs  to  vegetation  near 
the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  much  exposed.  It  is  of 
course  not  the  oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere which,  on  the  sea-coast,  produces  an  injury 
to  vegetation  not  produced  elsewhere ;  nor  is  it  the 
mere  cold,  because  places  at  a  high  level  inland 
are  exposed  to  more  cold  than  at  the  sea  level,  and 
yet  show  none  of  the  peculiar  effects  on  vegetation 
observable  on  the  sei^-shore.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  some  particular  substance  or  substances  in 
the  sea  air  to  blight  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants, 
unless  sheltered.  These  may  either  be  the  salts 
of  the  sea-water,  which  are  always  floating  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  upon  the  winds  that 
come  from  the  sea,  and  which,  being  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  the  leaves,  may  cause  their  blight  and 
death  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  supposed  to  be  liberated,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  which 
exists  in  sea-water ;  and  which  gas  is  known  by 
direct  experiment  to  be  exceedinglj  injurious  to 
Teffetation.  I  do  not  say  that  chlorme  gas,  or  the 
sahne  vapor  of  sea- water,  are  the  substances  which 
proved  injurious  to  the  potato  crops ;  I  refer  to  them 
merely  in  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  when 
TCffetables  are  injured  by  the  blowing  of  air, 
and  in  circumstances  when  the  mere  air  would  pro- 
duce, by  blowing,  no  injurious  effects,  it  is  probable 
that  there  most  be  some  other  substance  than  the 
ordinary  elements  of  the  atmosphere  to  cause  these 
effects." 

Mr.  Milne  adduces  another  set  of  facts,  showing 
that  the  disease  travelled  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east,  taking  three  months  to  ffo  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  the  Orkneys.  He  quotes  a 
correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ^  who 
teUs  that  his  potatoes  were  affected  first  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  plants.  There  is  also  a  cu- 
rious fact  reported  by  an  Aberdeenshire  gentleman. 
Two  fields  under  his  observation  were  affected  par- 
tially ;  in  the  one  case,  by  lines  of  blight  athwart 
the  field ;  in  the  other,  by  the  blight  of  one  side, 
leaving  the  rest  sound ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
blight  in  these  cases  was  fVom  south-east  to 
north-west.  For  some  time  before,  the  weather 
had  been  very  sultry,  "  with  a  light  fog  or  haze 
travelling  verv  slowly  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 
from  the  south-east  to  the  northrtoestJ*]  Supposing 
a  deleterious  substance  carried  by  the  wmd,  it 
readily  occurs,  says  Mr.  Milne,  that  any  obstruction, 
soch  as  trees  and  other  prominent  objects,  might 
torn  it  aside  from  particular  portions  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Milne  then  proceeds  to  remark,  th^t  the  crone 
near  the  Welsh  coppor-works  were  comparatively 
exempt  from  the  disease,  the  more  so  the  nearer 
to  the  works,  although  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces 
is  generally  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  There  was 
also  less  experience  of  the  dissase  in  situations  close 
Open  the  sea-shore  than  in  inland  places.    A  crop 
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reared  on  land  newly  reclaimed  from  the  set,  and  out 
of  which  no  means  had  been  taken  to  wash  the  salt, 
was  a  luxuriant  one.  It  was  also  remarked  that 
potatoes  manured  with  soot  and  guano  (substances 
containing  much  ammonia)  were  comparatively 
sound.  "From  these  various  lacts,"  says  our 
author,  "  I  infer  that  the  substance  in  the  atmos* 
phere  which  injured  the  potato  crops  was  some  acrid 
gas  or  vapor,  capable  of  being  neutralized  or 
altered  in  its  nature  by  chlorine,  common  smoke, 
and  the  fumes  of  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids." 

The  question  arises,  Were  there  any  unusual  ap- 
pearances in  the  atmosphere  about  the  time  of  the 
potato  failure  1  It  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Milne* 
that  there  were.  Extensive  and  very  peculiar  fogs 
prevailed,  accompanied  by  much  thunder  and  light- 
ning. A  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  reports  that 
about  the  25th  August  there  was  one  night  a  dense 
fog,  attended  by  extreme  heat,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  potato  fields  had  precisely  the  disorgan- 
ize appearance  they  have  aAer  a  night's  foist. 
They  soon  became  black,  and  the  disease  followed 
in  a  few  da^s.  An  Orkney  farmer  "  observed  a 
very  dense  fog  resting  in  patches  on  certain  parts 
of  the  island  ;  at  times  it  was  so  defined,  that  he 
could  point  out  the  exact  measure  of  ground  over 
which  it  rested.  It  hung  low  over  the  ground, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  light  powdering  of 
snow.  In  passing,  it  fell  down  on  his  small  farm, 
and  he  smelt  it  very  unpleasant ;  exactly  like,  be 
says,  the  bilge-water  of  a  ship,  a  sulphurous  sort 
of  stench.  Afrer  the  wind  rose  and  cleared  ofif 
those  clouds  or  lumps  of  fog,  there  remained  on  the 
grass  over  which  they  had  hung,  as  well  as  on  the 
potato  shaws,  an  appearance  of  ^ay  dew  or  hoar- 
frost. The  next  morning  he  noticed  the  leaves  of 
his  potatoes  slightly  spotted.  In  two  days  the 
shaws  began  to  droop  and  wither,  turning  pale- 
yellowish.  He  now  observed  that  the  tubers  in  the 
ground,  under  the  diseased  plants,  were  covered  bv 
minute  white  specks,  which  soon  became  small 
maggots ;  and  More  ten  days,  not  a  shaw  was  in 
his  potato  natch,  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  bare 
fallow,  while  the  stench  of  the  rotten  potatoes  was 
very  bad.  This  was  one  of  the  spots  where  the  fog 
bank  had  rested  most  palpably.  But  eveirwhere 
through  the  island,  the  disease,  after  the  fog,  be- 
gan in  spots  and  comers  of  fields,  and  spread  more 
dowly  over  all." 

After  quoting  other  observers  of  the  fogs,  Mr. 
Milne  remarks  that  there  was  something  extraordi- 
nary in  them.  "  In  the  first  place,  they  appeaied 
at  an  anomalous  season  of  the  year — that  is,  at  a 
period  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  generally 
exceeds  that  of  the  earth  and  water.  In  the  second 
place,  they  continued  for  longer  |>eriods  than  they 


usually  do,  even  in  spring.  In  the  third  place,  i 
persons  were  sensible  of  a  pecuUar  odor  or  smell 
accompanying  them."  He  adds — "  In  renard  te 
the  connection  of  these  fogs  with  the  potato  disease, 
it  certainly  does  not  follow,  because  two  extraordi- 
nary things  happen  simultaneously,  or  closely  ka 
succession,  that  they  are  connected.  But  the  prob- 
ability of  their  being  so,  is  enhanced  bv  the  consid- 
erations formerly  submitted,  as  to  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  substance  in  the  air  whick 
most  have  produced  the  disease ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  thtt 
in  1845,  when  there  was  no  fiiilure  of  potato  orope 
in  the  Highlands  and  the  Orkneys,  there  were  no 
fogs;  whilst  in  1846  there  was  a  universal  failure, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  disease,  the  prevalence  ^ 
of  peculiar  fogs  in  the  Highlands. "  _ 


In  the  latter  part  of  hb  pamphlet,  Mr.  Milne 
shows  how  small  an  infusion  of  deleterious  matter 
in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  injure  vegetation. 
He  also  remarks  the  unusual  mortality  of  £>th  man 
and  beast  during  the  last  two  years  as  probably  con- 
nected with  the  same  cause.  While,  he  says,  it  is 
for  experienced  chemists  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  seems  to  have  produced  the 
potato  failure,  he  may  observe  that  "the  gaws 
which  apparently  neutralize  it,  or  counteract  its 
noxious  effects,  are  all  those  which  are  remarkable 
fur  their  antiseptic  properties,  and  someofwhiehare 
commonly  used  to  stop  contagion.  Dr.  Ure  ob- 
serves, that  '  malaria,  or  morbific  and  putrescent 
miasmata,  consist  chiefly  of  hydrogenous  matter  as 
their  basis,  and  are  best  counteraiSed  by  chlorine.^ 
Liebig,  in  his '  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Relation 
to  Physiology,'  p.  53,  says,  that '  free  or  combined 
ammonia,  the  almost  invariable  product  of  putrefac- 
tive processes,  is  found,  during  manv  contagious 
diseases — as,  for  instance,  typhus — ^in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere ;'  and  we  know  that  ammonia  may 
be  decomposed  by  chlorine,  (Ure's  '  Dictionary  of 
Arts. ')  In  like  manner  it  is  known  that  sulphurous 
and  araenious  acids  are  preeminently  useful  in  coun- 
teracting putrefaction,  ( jLiebig,  do. ,  p.  50.)  It  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred,  that  the  substance  in  the  air 
which  these  several  gases  neutralized  was  similar 
to  what,  under  the  convenient  name  of  miasm,  is 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  vitality  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  true  nature  of  miasmata,  though 
guessed  at  by  chemists,  has  never  been  asoertainM. 
But  it  is  believed  that,  like  the  exhalations  from 
marshes,  and  the  pollen  and  odoriferous  dust  from 
flowers,  they  are,  as  Dr.  Graham  says,  *  highljr- 
organized  particles  of  fixed  matter,  which  find  their 
way  into  the  atmosphere,  and  remain  for  a  time 
suspended  in  it,'  and  when  so  suspended,  they  can 
be  dissolved  and  neutralized  by  gases  of  the  nature 
before  described." 

Should  additional  investigation  settle  the  question 
in  this  manner,  may  we  not  hope  to  see,  among 
the  arrangements  of  agriculture,  apparatus  for  neu- 
tralizing such  infusions  of  noxious  matter,  when 
they  happen  to  arise  ? 
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From  Cbamben'  Journal. 
THE  INTERIOR   OF  AU8TRALU. 

The  old  and  new  worlds  are  almost  tired  of  this 
newer  world  of  the  Pacific,  where  only  the  sea- 
ooasts,  we  have  been  told,  are  fit  for  human  settle- 
ment, while  the  interior,  for  a  space  of  at  least 
thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  is  a  series  of  deserts, 
watered  by  lakes  that  turn  periodically  into  swamps, 
and  rivers  that  lessen  as  they  run,  till  they  finally 
sink  in  the  earth,  and  disappear.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  experience  or  Captain  Sturt,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  unparalleled  difficulties,  endeavored, 
and  is  still  endeavoring,  to  intersect  the  vast  coun- 
try from  south  to  north,  from  Adelaide  to  the  Gulf 
of  CarpenUria.  The  mighty  river,  or  inland  sea, 
which  was  the  object  of  ms  quest,  and  in  the  exis- 
tence of  which  he  entertained  a  firm  belief,  receded 
as  he  advanced ;  and  when  last  heard  of,  he  had 
aooompliflihed  two  thirds  of  his  journey,  arriving  at 
some  degrees  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  with 
still  nothing  more  than  hope  in  the  distance. 

But  whue  this  is  the  case  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  new  continent,  great  discoveries  are  taking 
place  to  the  eastwai^,  midwaj  between  Captain 
Dturt's  line  of  route  and  the  distant  shores  of  the 
South  Pacific.    There  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  it  ap- 


pears, has  wandered  by  the  banks  of  noble  rivers— 
one  of  which  he  believes  to  have  its  estuary  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria — and  in  the  midst  of  plains  as 
rich,  and  hilLB  as  picturesque  and  romantic,  as  any 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  coast.  The  world  has  been  too  impatient 
Australia  will  yet  realize  its  earlier  dreams,  and  be- 
come the  site  of  great  empires.  Even  the  central 
wastes  may  yield  to  human  industry,  as  population 
closes  in  upon  them  from  all  sides  of  the  compass. 

But  pleasant  as  such  anticipations  may  be,  they 
are  somewhat  vague  and  shadowy.  This  is  truly 
affirmed  to  be  a  practical  age ;  which  means  that 
we  work  much,  and  speculate  little.  Progress, 
progress,  is  our  grand  object.  Another  generation 
will  perhaps  ascend  the  hill-tops,  to  observe  the 
course  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  jour- 
neying, but  it  is  our  genius  to  push  blindly,  untiring- 
ly on.  Let  us  in  the  mean  time,  therefore,  follow 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  without  burthening  ourselves 
with  the  task  of  posterity. 

The  letters  of  the  surveyor-general,  as  given  in 
substance  in  the  "  Launceston  Kxaminer,"  are  not 
so  precise  as  could  be  wished ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  from  them  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
svstem  of  rivers  he  attempts  to  describe.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Maoquarrie  with  the  Darling, 
he  visited  the  Narran  swamp,  "  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  the  supply  and  retention  of 
water  in  a  dry  and  parched  country."  It  appears 
to  be  fed  chiefly  bv  the  Narran  river,  but  slso  by 
minor  branches  of  the  Balonne,  which  discharges 
its  main  waters  into  the  Darling.  This  division  of 
so  important  a  river  as  the  latter  is  likewise  advan- 
tageous, as  it  serves  to  irrigate  "  from  one  principal 
channel  extensive  regions  of  rich  earth  beyond  the 
Darling,  while  the  surplus  or  overflow,  instesd  of 
passing,  as  in  common  cases,  to  the  sea,  is  received 
m  the  deep  channel  of  the  Narran,  and  thereby 
eonducted  to  that  extensive  reservoir,  where,  on 
rock  or  stiff  clay,  and  under  ever-verdant  polygo- 
num, it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  the 
support  of  animal  life." 

Proceeding  beyond  the  farthest  point  marked  in 
the  maps,  he  traced  the  Balonne  flowing  in  broad, 
deep,  and  extensive  reaches.  "  From  Mount  Abun- 
dance," he  says,  "  in  longitude  148°  40^  east,  lat- 
itude 26^  39^  30^  south,  I  again  perceived  that  the 
fine  open  country  in  which  I  then  was,  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  or  telescope  could  reach, 
and  that  it  was  watered  by  a  river  from  the  north- 
ward, distinctly  marked  by  the  smoke  of  the  na- 
tives' fires.  That  river  was  still  the  Balonne,  ae- 
eording  to  the  natives ;  and  from  Mount  Bindango  1 
was  able  to  intersect  the  summits  of  the  isolated 
range  in  the  centre  of  that  splendid  region,  placing 
it  in  longitude  about  140°  2f  east,  and  in  latitude 
9(^93^33^  south.  To  mark  the  epoch  of  the  dis- 
covery, I  named  it  on  my  maps  the  Fitzroy  Downs, 
and  the  range  in  the  midst  of  them  I  distinguished 
as  the  Grafton  Range." 

He  next  oame  upon  the  river  Maranoa ;  wMeli 
was  subsequently  discovered  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
join  the  Balonne.  Its  banks  were  of  rich  pastoral 
land,  of  the  nature  of  open  downs. 

"  Continuing  my  ride  north-west,  I  again  fonnd 
a  chun  of  volcanic  summits  connected  with  a  m^n 
of  table-land,  which  I  named — finding  none  of  the 
abori^nes  there — Hope^s  Table-Land.  Mount  P. 
P.  King,  a  pointed  volcanic  cone,  longitude  147* 
37  40^  east,  laUtude  SS^"  ^  ICT,  is  near  the  bead  of 
that  river,  which  we  followed  down  until  it  turned, 
as  all  the  othen  had  done,  to  the  south-west.     I 
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leaehed  mn  extensive  gnasy  valley,  whush  termi- 
nated 00  a  reedy  lake  in  a  mote  o|>en  country.  The 
lake  was  sapplied  by  sprinss,  arising  in  a  swam^  at 
the  gorge  of  the  valley,  which  supported  a  flowinff 
stream  of  the  purest  water.  The  country  is  adorned 
by  hills  of  the  most  romantic  form,  presenting  out- 
lines which  surpass  in  picturesque  beauty  the  &irest 
creations  of  the  painter.  Several  pyramids  mark 
the  spot  where  the  springs  were  first  discovered, 
and  whence  I  now  write.  Lower  down  appear 
over  the  woods  isolated  rocks,  resembling  ruined 
castles,  temples,  and  Gothic  cathedrals.  Others 
have  apertures  through  them ;  and  the  trees  being 
also  Tory  varied  and  graceful  in  form,  and  rich  in 
color,  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  that  I  have  been  mduced  to  distinguish 
river  and  lake  by  the  name  of  a  painter.  We  lost 
two  days  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  pass  to  the  west- 
ward, through  dense  brigalow  scrub ;  but  on  a  ride  I 
took  north-westward,  I  was  more  successful,  for  after 
forcing  my  way  through  ten  miles  of  scrub,  I  came 
to  what  seemed  to  me  the  finest  region  on  earth  ; 
plains  and  downs  of  rich  black  mould,  on  which 
grew  in  profusion  the  Panicum  Uninode  grass,  and 
which  were  finely  interspersed  with  lines  of  wood, 
which  grew  in  the  hoUowa,  and  marked  the  ooofses 
of  stiesms ;  oolunms  of  smoke  showed  that  the 
country  was  too  good  to  be  left  uninhabited ;  and, 
in  fact,  on  approaching  the  nearest  river  channel,  I 
found  it  full  of  water.  This  river  I  named  Clande, 
in  honor  of  the  painter  of  quiet  pastoral  scenery ; 
and  to  the  downs  and  plains,  so  nvorable  to  flodcs 
and  herds,  I  ffave  the  name  of  the  Mantua  Downs 
and  plains.  I  returned  to  the  party  on  the  Salva- 
tor,  crossed  that  river  with  it  in  latitude  94°  31'  4T 
south,  and  conducted  it,  cutting  our  way  throuffh 
ten  miles  of  scrub,  to  the  banks  of  the  Clande. 
These  two  rivers  join  at  a  considerable  distanoe 
bwer  down,  and  form  the  Negoa,  a  river  which, 
according  to  the  natives,  pursues  a  nortlk-east  course 
to  the  sea,  and  therefore  probably  has  its  estuary  on 
the  shores  of  Broad  Sound  or  its  vicinity. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  pas- 
sage of  our  carts  across  the  Clande,  and  then  we 
crossed  a  plain  upon  which  grass  grew  almost  ss 
thickly  as  it  grew  in  Australia  Felix ;  then  another 
stream,  also  full  of  water,  was  crossed,  and  we 
ascended  undulating  downs,  on  which  fraginents  of 
fossil  wood  were  abundant  in  a  very  rich  soil.  Be- 
yond these— the  Mantoa  Downs — a  range  of  broken 
summiu  appeared,  and  was  certainly  ornamental, 
but  which  we  found  to  be  only  the  upper  part  of 
a  verjr  intricate  and  diflloult  sand-stone  country, 
wherein  the  beds  of  the  gullies  were  at  a  much  low- 
er level  than  the  downs  and  plains.  I  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  to  the  westwara  of  these,  but  found 
the  country  on  that  side  quite  impervious.  We 
found  a  very  fiivorable  outlet  from  that  difficult 
ooautry  by  a  pass,  in  the  gorge  of  which  stood  a 
rock  so  much  resembling  a  tower,  that  at  first  sight 
few  would  believe  it  the  work  of  natore  only.  The 
glen  we  then  entered  (named  firom  die  tower  at  its 
•Btrauee,  Glen  Turret)  was  very  extensive,  and  con- 
tained abundance  of  good  grass.*' 

All  this,  however,  wss  of  little  consequence  to 
the  object  of  the  surveyor — ^the  discovery  of  a  great 
river  flowing  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  but 
in  a  letter  from  the  Balonne,  dated  November  9, 
1846,  we  have  at  length  some  hint  of  the  oonsum- 
natiin  eo  much  desirad.  His  first  yiew  of  what  be 
fcodly  imagines  to  be  fAs  river,  wss  in  longitude 
14r  49^  2ft>  east,  latitude  U"*  6ff  W  south. 

'*  On  ascending  the  range  eariy  next  morning,  I 
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saw  open  downs  and  plains  with  a  line  of  river  in 
the  midst,  the  whole  extending  to  the  north-north- 
west as  far  as  the  horizon.  Following  the  little 
stream  from  the  valley  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
night,  I  soon  reached  the  open  country,  and  during 
ten  successive  days  I  pursued  the  course  of  that 
river,  through  the  same  sort  of  country,  each  day 
as  far  as  my  horse  could  carry  me,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  again  approaching  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. In  some  parta  the  river  formed  splendid 
reaches,  as  broad  and  important  as  the  river  Mur- 
ray ;  in  others,  it  spread  into  four  or  five  channels, 
some  of  them  several  miles  apart ;  but  the  whole 
country  is  better  watered  than  any  other  portion 
of  Australia  I  have  seen,  by  numerous  tributaries 
arising  in  the  downs.  The  soil  consista  of  rich 
clay,  and  the  hollows  give  birth  to  water-courses, 
in  the  most  of  which  water  wss  abundant.  I  found 
at  length  that  I  might  travel  in  any  direction,  and 
find  water  at  hand,  without  having  to  seek  the 
river,  except  when  I  wished  to  ascertain  ite  gen- 
eral course,  and  observe  ita  character.  The  grass 
consista  of  panicum  and  several  new  aorta,  one  of 
which  springs  green  from  the  old  stem.  The  plains 
were  verdant ;  indeed,  the  luxuriant  pasturage  sur- 
passed in  quality,  as  it  did  in  extent,  anything  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  The  myall-tree  and 
salt  bush,  {Acada  pendula  and  saUokt,)  so  essential 
to  a  good  run,  are  also  there.  New  birds  and  new 
planto  marked  this  out  as  an  essentially  difimnt 
region  from  any  I  had  previously  explored ;  and 
although  I  could  not  follow  the  river  throughout  ita 
long  course  at  that  advanced  season,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  ita  estuary  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria ;  at  all  eventa,  the  country  is  open  and  well- 
watered  for  a  direct  route  thereto.  That  the  river 
is  the  most  important  of  Australia,  increasing  as  it 
does  bj  successive  tributaries,  and  not  a  mere  pro- 
duct of  distant  ranges,  admita  of  no  dispute ;  and 
the  downs  and  plains  of  Central  Australia,  through 
which  it  flows,  seem  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
world  with  animal  food.  I  crossed  Uie  river  at  the 
lowest  point  I  reached,  in  a  great  souUiem  bend, 
in  longitude  144''  34'  east,  latitude  W  14'  south, 
and  from  riainff  ground  beyond  the  left  bank,  I 
oould  trace  ita  downward  course  far  to  the  north- 
ward. I  saw  no  caUUris  (pine  of  the  colonista) 
in  all  that  country ;  but  a  range  showing  sand- 
stone difib  appeared  to  the  southward,  in  longitude 
about  145^  east,  latitude  94^  W  south.  The  coun- 
try to  the  northward  of  the  river  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best ;  yet  in  riding  ninety  miles  due  east  from 
where  I  crossed  the  southern  bend,  I  found  plenty 
of  water  and  exoeDent  grass." 

The  other  rivers  surveyed — ^in  number,  seven — 
were  all  of  considerable  importance;  and  Sir 
Thomas  believed  that  an  investigation  of  the 
mountain-ranges  in  which  they  originate  would  en- 
able him  to  construct  "  such  a  map  of  these  parta 
of  Australia,  as  may  greaUy  facilitate  the  immedi* 
ate  and  permanent  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
the  extensioQ  through  it  of  a  thoroughfare  to  the 
Gulf  of  Csrpentaria,  to  which  the  direct  waj  is 
thus  laid  onen."  He  named  the  great  nver, 
**  watering  the  best  portion  of  the  largest  islud  in 
the  world,"  the  Victoria. 

To  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Australia.  This 
mighty  basin,  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, is  the  receptacle  of  so  vast  a  body  of  water, 
that  the  Indian  voyagers  are  said  to  be  able  to  fOl 
their  casks  with  fresh  water  when  as  yet  the  low 
land  is  barely  visible  from  the  deck.    The  head  of 
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the  gulf  consists  of  an  expanse  of  allavial  soil, 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  stretching 
inland  to  an  unascertained  extent,  which  has  been 
appropriately  named  by  Captain  Slokes  "  Plains 
of  Promise."  '*  Whether  the  rivers,  or  rather 
water-courses,  discovered  here  by  the  Beagle,'* 
says  Mr.  Earl,  **  arc  independent  channels,  or 
the  embouchures  of  one  large  river  which  carries 
ofC  the  waters  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
which,  like  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  become  par- 
tially closed  during  the  dry  season,  is  a  point  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  which  will  probably  not  long 
remain  undetermined."  The  same  acute  observer 
adds,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  land 
is  gaining  on  the  sea,  that  it  has  outstripped  in  its 
advance  even  th»  progress  of  tropical  Australian 
vegetation,  **  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  waters  not  having 
been  sufficient  to  allow  the  fores^trees  to  overspread 
the  face  of  the  country." 

Whether  the  Victoria  river,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  reported  above,  will  prove  to  be  the  grand 
Australian  stream  or  not,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that 
we  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  question  as  to  ren- 
der much  longer  delay  in  its  solution  improbable. 


the  plant  in  a  form  which  is  known  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  6.  That,  as  it  renders  the 
removal  of  night-soil  practicable  without  creating  a 
nuisance,  it  ought,  incur  opuion,  to  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  police  regulation  that  no  privy  or  cesspool 
should  be  emptied  without  the  previous  use  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  destroy  all  offensive  smell. 
7.  That  its  most  successful  application  to  privies  and 
cesspools  is  only  a  palliation  of  their  evil,  and  does 
not  remove  the  objection  to  their  existence  ;  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  safety  but  in  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  excreraentitious  and  all  other  refuse 
matters ;  and  that  the  retention  of  such  matters  in 
and  about  dwelling-houses  is  dangerous  to  health 
and  life,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  nation  which 
has  made  anjr  progress  in  civilization.  8.  That  it 
is,  in  our  opinion,  essential  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple that  privies  and  cesspools,  as  long  as  their  exis- 
tence continues  to  be  lawful,  should  be  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their 
liquid  contents,  and  that  their  construction,  so  as  to 
secure  this  object,  should  be  rendered  compulsory  by 
a  positive  legislative  enactment. — Examiner. 
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A  REPORT  on  Mr.  Ledoyen's  "Disinfecting 
Fluid,"  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  R.  D.  Grainger, 
and  Joseph  Toynbee,  Esqrs.,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament.  According  to  Mr.  Ledoyen^s 
statement,  the  fluid  disinfects  night-soil,  not  destroy- 
ing, but  increasing  vegetation,  more  particularly  as 
xegards  agriculture,  completely  preventing  the  dis- 
ease in  potatoes,  when  the  land  is  manured  with 
disinfected  night-soil.  It  disinfects  hospital  wards 
of  miasma,  also  cellars,  water-closets,  and  buildings 
infected  by  impure  gases.  It  disinfects  sailors  suf- 
fering f¥om  fever  on  board  of  vessels ;  it  will  also 
disinfect  ships  at  sea  and  under  quarantine.  It  dis- 
infects patients  suffering  with  infectious  disorders 
and  wounds ;  also  dead  bodies,  so  that  they  may  be 
hept  nearly  a  month ;  also  different  parts  of  the  body 
can  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  for  coro- 
ner's inquests,  &c.  The  report,  which  is  one  of 
considerable  length,  winds  up  with  the  following 
'*  general  conclusion  :"  1.  That  this  fluid  does  not 
possess  any  peculiar  power  in  preserving  the  dead 
body  from  decomposition,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
not  applicable  to  any  considerable  extent  to  pur- 
poses of  dissection.  2.  That  it  removes  the  fostor 
of  putrefying  substances,  vegetable  and  animal,  by 
decomposing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  which 
that  fcetor  chiefly  depends.  3.  That  it  is  capable 
of  preventing  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  sick  chambers  and  in  the  wards  of  hos- 
pitals, and  of  removing  it  in  a  few  minutes  when  it 
18  present,  not  merely  by  dissipating  the  smell,  but 
hj  destroying  the  poison.  4.  That  the  use  of  it  is 
simple  and  easy,  and  as  the  occasions  on  which  it 
18  required  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  as  it  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  itself  inodorous,  its 
poesession  would  be  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  pri- 
Tate  families.  5.  That  by  decomposing  the  sal- 
pboretted  hydrogen,  it  removes  from  night-eoil  the 
poiaon  which  renders  such  matters  injurious  to  health 
and  dangerous  to  life,  arid  by  changing  the  ammonia 
from  a  volatile  into  a  fixed  substance,  and  thereby 
preventing  its  escape  and  loss,  it  preserves  in  the 
niffhl-soil  the  principle  which  renders  it  chiefly  val- 
vule as  manure,  wiiiJc  it  presents  that  principle  to 


SxA-BATBiNC^-Sea-bathing,  on  account  of  its 
stimulative  and  penetrating  power,  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  those  means  that  regard  the  care  of 
the  skin,  and  which  certainly  supplies  one  of  the 
first  wants  of  the  present  generation,  by  opening  the 
pores,  and  thereby  reinvigorating  the  whole  nervous 
system.  This  bathing  is  attended  with  two  impor- 
tant advantages.  The  first  is,  that  besides  its  great 
healing  power  in  cases  of  disease,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  perfectly  well,  as  the 
means  most  agreeable  to  nature  for  strengthening 
and  preserving  health.  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
compared  to  bodily  exercise,  which  can  remove  dis- 
eases otherwise  incurable,  and  which  may  be  used 
also  by  those  who  are  sound  in  order  to  preserve 
themselves  in  that  state.  The  other  advantage  is, 
the  noble,  grand,  and  indescribable  prospect  of  the 
sea  connected  with  it,  and  which,  on  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  it,  has  an  effect  capable  of  bracing  up 
the  nervous  system,  and  producing  a  beneficial  ex- 
altation of  the  whole  frame.  I  am  fnlly  convinced 
that  the  physical  effects  of  sea-bathing  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  this  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  that  a  hypochondriac  or  nervous  person  may  be 
half-cured  by  residing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  view  of  the  grand  scenes  of  nature  which  will 
theve  present  themselves. — Hufeland, 

Narrow  Ebcafb. — Gnstavus  Count  Von  SoMa- 
brendorf  was  born  at  Stettin,  on  the  22d  of  Maieh, 
1750.  His  father  was  Frederick  the  Great's  min- 
ister in  Silesia  during  the  seven  years^  war.  As 
the  friend  of  Condorcet,  Mercier,  and  Brissot,  he 
was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  Terror.  His 
conversation  and  kindness,  his  generosity  and  advice, 
were  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  ScUa- 
brendorf  escaped  death  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  One 
day  the  cart  came  aa  nauaJ  for  its  freight  of  victima, 
and  his  name  was  called  out.  He  soon  waa  ready 
'With  the  exception  of  his  boots,  which  could  not  m 
found.  At  length  he  said  to  the.  jailer,  **  Without 
boots,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go.  Let  in 
see ;  yon  can  call  for  me  to-morrow ;  one  day  can- 
not be  of  much  oonseqnenoe. ' '  The  cart  proceeded 
without  him.  Next  day  Schlabrendorf,  reaoy  booled« 
was  waiting  ;  but  his  name  was  not  called.  The 
jailer  was  not  a  brute,  and  said  nothing.  Schla- 
brendorf remained  in  prison  ignored  until  Robe^ 
prerre's  bM—Skeichei  of  German  Ufe.     Q  [g 
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Trom  itit  toaliTiOe  Examiner. 
THE  8AND-B1LLERS. 

Wi  find  io  the  Winyan  InteOigeneer,  pabliehed 
at  Georgetown,  SouUi  Carolina,  the  following  no- 
tice:— 

**  The  poor  laborers  on  Black  riTcr,  and  in  that 
neighborhood,  are  in  a  state  of  starvation,  many  of 
them  being  without  corn  or  meal,  and  none  of  them 
having  meat.  The  occasion  calls  for  the  aid  of  the 
charitable,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  relief 
for  them." 

Who  are  these  "  poor  laborers  t" 

There  is  a  class  of  poor  whites  in  the  Carolinae, 
and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  peculiar  in  char- 
acter, and  unknown  generally  to  the  country.  They 
are  called  sand-fullers.  They  are  so  called  because 
they  cluster  together  in  the  poorest  regions,  and 
there  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  raising  a  litUe  stock) 
making  tar  and  charcoal,  ai^  attending  to  poultry^ 
They  are  very  ignotant.  Not  one  out  of  fifty  can 
read  or  write,  ami,  what  is  wvrse,  they  change  not 
as  time  wianowa  down  the  old  and  supplies  their 
places  with  the  young.  As  is  the  site,  so  is  the 
eon. 

And  these  sand^hiRers  are  as  peculiar  in  dress 
and  look  as  they  are  in  character.  You  know  them 
whenever  yoa  see  them.  They  are  marked  in  any 
crowdv  Dressed  always  in  the  plainest  homespun, 
home-made  and  widely  cut,  oAen  without  shoes,  but 
when  using  them  wearing  the  coarsest  kind,  with 
slouched  hats  of  cheapest  texture,  having  no  blood 
in  their  cheeks,  their  eyes  black  and  their  hair  lank, 
they  are  as  distinct  a  race  as  the  Indian.  In  some 
respects  they  are  not  unlike  them.  They  love  to 
roam  the  woods,  and  be  free  there ;  to  get  together 
for  frolic  or  fun ;  to  fish  and  hunt ;  to  chase  wild 
cattle  ; — ^but  here  the  similarity  ends  :  for  they  are 
wanting  in  personal  daring,  and  in  that  energy  of 
character  which  makes  a  man.  We  do  not  know 
one  of  them  who  ever  gained  station  in  society,  or 
became  distinguished  by  his  deeds.  And  it  is  this 
class  to  whom  the  Greorgetown  Intelligencer  alludes, 
we  conclade,  when  it  speaks  of  the  "  poor  laborers** 
on  Black  river  and  neighborhood. 

How  came  ihej  in  their  present  condition  ? 

Their  history  is  quickly  told.  It  is  a  nd  one, 
and  wo  never  think  of  it  without  sorrow. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Carotin  as,  every- 
body pressed  upon  the  water-oourses.  Poor  as  wdl 
as  rich,  made  lodgment  upon  on  near  their  banks. 
There  were,  at  first,  very  few  negroes;  conse- 
quently, the  latter  needed  the  labor  of  the  former, 
to  house  their  crops  and  clear  their  lands.  All  got 
along  well,  then.  But  the  slave-traffic,  with  its 
accursed  ills,  began  soon  after,  and,  by  and  bj, 
planters  had  their  places  stocked  with  slaves.    As 


these  slaves  increased,  the  poor  began  to  fisel  their 
degradation.  A  bitter  hatred  mw  up  between 
these  classes.  It  led  often  to  viotonoe.  The  larger 
planters,  in  ooosequenoe,  began  to  buy  up  the  poor 
men's  land,  and  the  poor  men,  in  turn,  beeame  anx- 
ious to  sell.  And  they  did  so.  But  where  were 
they  to  go  f  South  of  Carolina  was  a  wilderness ; 
the  good  lands  on  the  water^courses,  in  the  state, 
were  in  possessimi  of  lieh  planters.  They  had  no 
Altanative  left,  as  they  thought,  bat  to  heid  to- 
gether on  the  sand-hills,  and  there  they  and  theirs 
still  Ktc 

Their  choice  of  place  is  signifiesat  enough  of 
their  feeling,  and  of  the  cause  of  their  removal. 
They  made  their  location  in  neighborhoods  where 
Mither  large  nor  small  planters  oould  molest  them. 

CLxzi.       umie  Aea.       vol.  xnr.     M 


They  got  where  they  could  live  witliout  being  dis- 
turbed or  worried  by  the  continued  sight  of  slaves. 
Now  and  then,  you  will  find  a  few  of  the  more  de- 
based sort  gathered  close  by  towns ;  but  generally 
they  are  some  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  back. 
What  the  land  would  yield  which  they  call  their 
own — for  often  they  '*  squat,"  as  the  phrase  is,  oa 
the  state's  or  others'  property — ^it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  the  best  of  it,  on  the  average,  would  not  return 
ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  the  most  of  it  not 
five.  They  grow  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  a  little 
cotton  for  home  use,  and  now  and  then  a  bag,  or 
half  a  bag,  for  market.  But  things  are  where  they 
are>  and  as  they  are,  because  slavery,  with  its  biting 
sodal  ills,  beat  them  away  from  the  richer  soil,  and 
keeps  them  hopelessly  down  and  debased  on  tho 
barren  hills. 

What  are  their  peculiarities  of  mind! 

The  fact  that  they  left  the  neighborhood  of  large 
plantations,  and  sought  a  sort  of  wild-wood  liberty, 
shows  that  they  have  some  notions  of  personal  free- 
dom. They  have.  But  they  are  very  crude.  It 
was  theb  condition  which  induced  us  to  think  first 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  we  endeavored,  in 
conjunction  with  the  lamented  Giimke,  to  hit  uMn 
some  plan  by  which  we  could  improve  this.  We 
sought  them  out  in  their  hovel-homes.  We  endeav- 
ored to  win  their  regard,  and  secure  their  confidence. 
We  succeeded  in  this,  but  we  failed,  wholly,  in 
every  effort  to  induce  them  to  change  their  mode 
of  life.  The  ruling  idea  uppermost  in  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  hatred  of  labor ^  under  the  conviction 
that  it  degraded  them,  because  it  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  slaves.  An  anecdote  will  illu»> 
trate  this  feeling. 

One  of  their  number  had  a  fine,  intelligent  boy.* 
He  vpas  one  that  would  have  attracted  notice  in  atij 
boyhood  gathering.  We  proposed  to  the  father 
that  he  should  be  educated.  "  Let  him  go  with  ua 
to  the  town,"  said  we,  "  and  we  will  send  Mm  to 
school,  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  him.'* 
"And  what  then?"  asked  he,  eying  us,  as  if 
suroicious  that  something  wrong  was  to  follow. 
"  Why,"  we  continued,  "  when  he  has  been  edu- 
cated, we  can  send  him  to  the  carriage-maker, 
Mr.  C,  and  let  him  learn  a  trade."  "  Never !" 
he  quickly,  almost  fiercely,  rejoined,  with  a  hanh 
oath.    *'My  son  shall   never  work  by  the  sid» 

of  your  negroes,  and  Mr.  »s  negroes,  (calU 

ing  certain  planters'  names  whose  slaves  were 
bemg  Uoght  the  trade,)  and  be  ordered  about  by 
Mr.  C.  as  he  orders  them  about."  He  was  fixed. 
No  argument,  entreaty,  appeal  to  interest,  could 
move  him.  The  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
the  idea  of  his  class^tnat  labor  was  degrading ; 
and  he  would  rather  his  son  should  be  free  in  the 
forest,  if  ignorant,  than  debased  in  the  city,  though 
educated,  by  a  menial  task. 

What  hope  is  there  for  them! 

We  see  none.  Nothing,  certably,  but  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  can  induce  them  to  change  their 
present  condition.  They  will  not  labor  in  the  field 
while  they  thmk  it  degrading ;  nor  become  artisans 
or  meehanies  while  slaves  are  such.  As  for  edu- 
cating them,  scattered  as  they  are,  the  effort  seems 
ahnoet  hopeless!  Up  and  down  the  river  where 
these  **^<nr  laborers,"  that  the  South  Carolina 
paper  talks  of,  live,  and  all  around  Creor|etowD. 
there  are  large  rioe  and  cotton  estates.  Many  pf 
the  owners  of  them  are  very  wealHiy ;  a  majority 
rich.  Tet  there  is  no  sort  t^  connection,  or  sym- 
pathy, between  these  phnters  and  the  aand-hillen.  ^ 
They  are  as  fiur  apart  as  two  races  weH  can  jm. 
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We  spetk  now  of  social  separation :  for  we  are 
sure  the  moment  they  heard  the  **  poor  laborers'' 
were  sUrving,  these  planters  did  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  more,  to  relieve  their  wants.  ,But,  we 
fear,  coming  time  will  find  them  as  they  are  now 
— ^alone,  ignorant,  degraded,  the  ▼ictims  of  a  blight- 
ing curse  ! 

The  condition  of  tliese  sand-hillers  illustrates  the 
effect  of  slaveiy  in  its  extreme,  or  when  pushed  to 
its  farthest  limit.  Take  one  town,  near  the  centre 
of  South  Carolina,  and  make  a  line  for  ten  miles 
south  of  it  along  the  river  on  one  side,  looking  three 
miles  back,  and  we  qnestion  whether  you  will  find 
over  ten  planters !  They  have  each  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two,  three,  four  or  five  hundred  slaves ! 
Many  of  these  slaves,  too,  are  mechanics !  Ne- 
cessarily, therefore,  the  towns  wane,  the  poorer 
classes  emigrate,  as  well  as  the  young  and  enter- 
prising ;  and  the  ignorant  or  sand-hill  class  escape 
to  the  barrens  for  ^eedom !  according  to  their  notion 
of  it. 

So  much  for  the  **  poor  laborers"  of  Black  river 
and  its  neighborhood!  for  the  unfortunate  sand- 
hillers  of  the  Carolinas ! 


OoneipoDdanca  of  the  Journal  of  Commerco. 
BEAR-HUNTING  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

Monterey,  California,  Nov.  29th,  1846. 

BsAR-hunting  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  diver- 
uons  in  California,  and  it  is  worthy  the  entertain- 
ment of  an  emperor,  when  it  is  conducted  by  the 
natives  of  this  country,  and  after  their  own  fa^ion. 

Whenever  a  Californian  wishes  to  catch  a  bear, 
and  which  at  any  time  he  is  ready  to  undertake  for 
the  sake  of  the  diversion,  he  goes,  in  the  first  place, 
and  looks  well  over  the  ground  for  about  two  miles 
all  around  the  spot  where  he  intends  to  lay  his  bait. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  every 
atep  of  ground  that  he  thinks  he  may  have  to  ride 
over,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  are  any 
aquirrcl  holes  or  ravines,  and  likewise  to  form  a 
judgment  which  way  the  bear  will  be  most  likely  to 
run  from  the  bait,  on  her  being  surprised.  At  least 
one  of  his  companions  accompanies  him  on  this  ex- 
eursioo. 

They  then  go  and  catch  a  mare,  (it  matters  not 
much  who  is  the  owner,)  or  if  this  is  difficult,  a  stray 
horse  will  answer  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  have 
lassoed  their  victim,  they  take  it  to  the  place  previ- 
ously selected  for  laying  the  bait.  On  this  spot  they 
atrangle  the  animal,  and  then  let  out  its  entrails, 
that  Uie  bear  may  scent  it  at  great  distance.  They 
then  cut  off  one  quarter  of  this  animal,  and  drag  it 
all  over  the  ground  for  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
*  mile  round  the  spot,  then  take  it  back  and  leave  it 
with  the  carcass,  always  covering  it  over  with  some 
grass  or  bushes  that  the  birds  may  not  devour  it 
before  the  bear  makes  his  appearance. 

The  bait  being  left  in  perfect  order,  and  the  ground 
well  reconnoitred,  they  go  away,  and  do  not  trouble 
the  bait  the  first  night,  because,  if  the  bear  comes  the 
£rst  night,  he  wiU  be  sure  to  return  if  he  is  not 
troubled,  and  most  likely  with  two  or  several  more. 
Consequently  the  second  ni^ht  is  the  best  hunt. 
The  owners  of  the  bait  then  mvite,  in  secrecy,  four 
or  five  choice  friends.  They  do  not  invite  too  many, 
because,  through  too  much  excitement  amongst  many 
persons,  or  eagerness  to  get  the  first  chance  to  throw 
the  lasso,  the  bmr  gets  wind  that  all  is  not  right, 
and  being  a  very  cunning  animal,  if  he  once  begins 
to  suspect  that  the  enemy  is  near,  he  keeps  so  good 


a  watch  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  him.  This 
company  catch  the  very  best  horses  they  can  find. 
It  is  not  the  fleetest  horse  that  is  considered  the 
best  for  this  employment.  It  requires  a  tame, 
lively  horse,  with  a  good  government  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  strong  back. 

Everything  beine  prepared,  men,  horses,  saddles, 
and  lassoes,  they  all  start  at  sun-down  or  dusk,  and 
keep  carefully  to  windward  of  the  bait,  which  must 
be  placed  on  a  piece  of  ground  clear  from  rocks, 
trees  or  bushes,  and  near  or  within  about  eight 
hundred  yards  of  one  of  these,  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  themselves,  that  the  bear  may  not  see  them 
when  he  is  approaching  the  bait.  A  horse  that  has 
been  catching  bears  three  or  four  times,  will  keep 
a  strict  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  bear  at  the 
bait,  and  will  invariably  let  his  rider  know — not  by 
any  noisy  motion,  but  by  deep  suppressed  sighs,  and 
pricking  up  his  ears.  Whenever  one  or  more  of 
the  horses  do  this,  the  men  who  have  been  lying  bv 
on  foot,  mount  as  quietly  as  possible,  snd  when  all 
are  ready  with  their  lassoes  in  their  hands  ready  to 
swing,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  which  at  that 
moment  is  very  little  needed,  that  noble  animal 
appearing  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  as  snx- 
iouB  as  his  rider  to  capture  the  savage  animal.  The 
horse,  being  swifter  than  the  bear,  if  the  plan  has 
been  well  laid,  is  sure  to  overtake  him  before  he  can 
get  to  any  bush.  The  foremost  rider  throws  his 
lasso,  and  seldom  fails  of  catching  the  bear,  either 
by  the  neck  or  round  the  body  or  one  of  its  legs. 
Should  he  mias,  there  are  several  more  close  at  his 
heels  to  throw  their  lassoes.  As  soon  as  the  bear 
finds  himself  fast  he  rears  and  growls,  taking  hold 
of  the  lasso  with  his  two  fore  paws.  At  this  crisis 
the  lasso  must  always  be  kept  tight ;  if  not,  the  bear 
will  extricate  himself  immediately.  Now  comes 
in  play  the  sagacity  of  the  noblest  of  animals.  The 
horse,  from  the  very  moment  the  bear  is  lassoed, 
keeps  his  eye  on  every  movement,  and  appears  to 
do,  or  rather  I  believe  actually  does  do,  all  in  his 
power  to  protect  and  defend  his  rider  as  well  as  him- 
self; as  it  often  happens,  that  from  carelessness  or 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  rider,  the  bear  will 
entangle  the  horse's  legs  with  the  lasso,  and  in 
such  cases,  if  it  is  a  horse  that  has  been  used  to  las- 
soing bears,  he  will  with  the  greatest  agility  clear 
himself,  without  the  least  motion  from  the  bit.  I 
have  several  times  seen  a  horse,  when  the  bear  has 
been  approaching  him  from  before,  instead  of  turn- 
ing round  to  run  away  or  to  run  on  one  side,  wait 
until  the  bear  got  close  to  him,  watching  him  all 
the  time  with  a  steady  eye,  and  all  of  a  sudden  take 
a  leap  right  over  the  bear,  and  then  turn  suddenly 
round  and  face  him  again.  This  feat  of  course  is 
only  done  by  such  horses  as  are  well  acquainted 
with  bear-hunting.  I  never  was  in  either  a  military 
or  naval  engagement  myself,  but  I  have  heard  hun- 
dreds say  that  fear  exists  in  the  breasts  of  warriors 
no  longer  than  till  the  first  volley  is  fired.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  horse  in  bear-hunting. 
From  the  moment  a  horse  sees  the  bear,  it  matters 
not  at  what  distance,  he  begins  to  tremble,  and  his 
heart  beats  so  loud  that  his  rider  can  distinctly  hear 
it.  But  this  lasts  no  longer  than  the  first  momen- 
tary onset ;  for  as  soon  as  the  horse  feels  by  the 
strain  of  the  lasso  that  the  bear  is  lassoed,  his  fear 
leaves  him,  and  he  is  from  that  moment  in  the  high- 
est glee.  If  the  bear  is  a  venr  large  one,  two  or 
three  mor6  persons  will  throw  their  lassoes  on  him, 
because  an  old  bear  will  be  very  apt  to  take  the 
lasso  in  his  mouth  and  bite  it  off,  or  bring  such  a 
strain  on  it  as  would  break  it.  ^ 
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The  bear  being  now  well  secured,  with  three  or 
fonr  lassoes  on  htm,  the  horses,  arching  their  necks 
and  snorting  with  pride  at  their  prize,  walk  away 
Mrith  the  savage  animal,  which  is  rearing,  plunging, 
and  growling.  Each  motion  from  the  direction  m 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  his  captors  to  carry  him, 
is  checked  by  the  horseman  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  if  the  intention  is  not  to  kill  him  at  once,  but  to 
make  him  fast  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  him 
next  day  with  a  boll,  then  the  most  dangerous  part 
uf  the  business  has  yet  to  be  performed,  which  is 
that  of  making  the  bear  fast  alive,  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  least  likely  to  injure  him  or  affect  his  agility 
for  the  ensuing  combat  with  his  savage  antagonist. 

When  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  the  bear  alive 
for  the  purpose  of  baiting  him  the  following  day, 
they  take  him  as  near  to  an  oak  or  some  other  sturdy 
tree  as  they  can  well  get  him ;  then  two  horsemen 
try  to  get  their  lassoes  over  his  head  and  one  arm, 
and  other  two  lasso  each  one  a  leg.  These  latter 
horsemen  then  drag  the  bear,  goine  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tree,  until  they  get  his  after  parts  close 
up  to  the  tree,  with  a  leg  on  each  side  of  it.  All 
four  horsemen  now  keep  a  tight  strain  with  three 
turns  round  the  loggerhead  of  each  saddle,  turning 
their  horses  so  as  to  face  the  bear  and  hold  back,  a 
position  which  all  the  Califomian  horses  are  well 
accustomed  to,  and  in  which  position  they  hold  the 
greatest  strain.  There  must  now  be  a  man  on  foot, 
who  takes  a  good  strong  lasso  and  makes  one  end 
fast  to  one  of  the  bear's  legs  just  above  the  ankle,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  wiU  not  jam  or  draw  tight 
around  the  leg.  He  then  leads  the  same  lasso  to 
the  other  leg,  and  makes  it  fast  after  the  same  man 
ner,  and  so  keeps  on  from  leg  to  leg,  until  he  has 
eight  or  ten  turns.  He  then  takes  the  lassoes 
which  the  two  hinder  horsemen  have  fast  to  the 
hearts  legs,  and  casts  them  loose.  The  bear  being 
now  well  secured,  with  the  tree  between  his  legs, 
and  the  lasso  behind  the  tree,  the  forward  lassoes 
are  taken  off  by  slacking  them  with  long  poles, 
pushing  the  sliding  parts  with  the  ends  of  these 
poles.  This  is  a  dangerous  piece  of  work,  and  the 
lassoes  are  sometimes  left  on  the  bear.  When  this 
is  the  case,  he  invariably  takes  them  off  himself, 
though  they  are  seldom  of  any  service  afterwards, 
on  account  of  their  being  generally  bitten  to  pieces. 

The  bear  is  now  left  with  all  his  body  perfectly 
free,  so  that  he  can  move  round  and  round  the  tree. 
Care  is  always  taken  not  to  irritate  him  unneces- 
sarily, because  it  oflen  happens  that  these  ferociops 
animals  die  with  rage;  and  sometimes  water  is 
thrown  on  him  to  freshen  him — though,  as  this  is 
some  trouble,  and  consequently  contrary  to  the  in- 
clinations of  these  people,  it  is  seldom  done. 

This  method  of  hunting  the  bear  is  one  of  the 
noblest  diversions  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
There  is  no  cruelty  annexed  to  it,  so  far  as  the 
catching  is  concerned.  The  cruelty  consists  in  the 
baiting  the  animal,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  descrip- 
tion hereafter ;  but  there  is  something  extraordina- 
rily grand  in  this  exercise,  which  requires  courage, 
skill  and  activity.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  courage  for  a  man  to  ride  up  beside  a  sav- 
age monster  like  the  grisly  bear  of  this  country, 
which  is  nearly  as  active  as  a  monkey,  and  whose 
strength  is  enormous.  Should  a  lasso  happen  to 
break,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  bear  invariably 
attacks  the  horse;  and  it  requires  very  often  the 
most  skilful  horsemanahip  to  prevent  the  horse  or 
hs  rider  from  being  injured,  it  requires  also  great 
skill  to  know  when  to  tighten  the  lasso,  and  to 
what  degreci  to  greveot  it  from  being  Boddeiily|jfor 


snapped  by  too  sudden  a  strain.  The  rider  mutt 
have  his  eye  constantly  on  that  of  the  bear,  and 
watch  his  every  motion.  Sometimes,  either  throngh 
fear,  carelessness  or  inadvertence,  a  man  may  let 
go  his  lasso.  In  this  case,  another,  if  the  bear 
takes  off,  (which  he  is  tikely  to  do,)  will  go  aa 
hard  as  his  horse  can  run,  and,  without  stopping  his 
speed,  will  stoop  from  his  saddle  and  pick  tlie  end 
of  the  lasso  from  the  ground,  and,  taking  two  or 
three  turns  round  the  loggerhead  of  his  saddle  and 
checking  his  horse's  rein,  again  detain  the  bear. 

In  short,  from  the  moment  that  a  person  arriTes 
at  the  spot  fixed  upon  to  lay  wait  for  the  beards 
coming  to  the  bait,  until  he  is  fast  to  a  tree  or 
killed,  he  feels  himself  elated.  Every  motion  of 
those  noble  animals,  the  horses,  which  seem  as 
though  they  were  doubly  proud  when  they  feel  the 
strain  of  the  lasso  from  the  saddle,  and  appear  to 
take  as  much  delight  in  the  sport  as  the  riders 
themselves,  is  grand  beyond  my  power  of  descrip- 
tion. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  subject,  because  it 
surpasses  everything  of  the  kind  on  horseback  that 
ever  I  either  saw  or  read  or  heard  tell  of. 
•        ••••••• 

In  a  night  skirmish  the  lasso  is  a  dangerous  arti- 
cle. A  Califomian  will  lasso  a  man  and  drag  him 
off  his  horse  and  choke  him  in  one  minute ;  and, 
without  getting  off  his  horse,  he  will  take  his  lasso 
off  the  neck  of  his  vanquished  foe,  and  in  two  min- 
utes will  be  prepared  for  another.  I  have  seen  a 
man  do  this  when  fighting  the  wild  Indians ;  and 
a  man  pursued  by  two  others  with  a  brpce  of  pistols 
each,  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  saving  his  life 
than  a  man  pursued  by  one  Califomian  within  las- 
soing distance ;  because  the  party  pursued  by  those 
with  the  pistols  might  possibly  dodge  and  destroy 
the  aim  of  his  pursuers,  but  he  who  should  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Califomian  with  his  lasso,  would  have 
no  means  of  escape,  because  the  lasso,  when  thrown 
at  anything  that  is  running,  is  as  tme  in  the  hands 
of  a  Califomian  as  a  rifle  oall  from  a  good  marks- 
man's steady  aim.  w.  o. 


Fmn  Chftinbort'  JovtmI. 
*'a   thing   of   beauty   is  a   joy   FOREVER." 

What  is  the  ii«e  of  beauty  I  Is  it  intended 
merely  to  amuse  the  fancy  for  a  time,  and  then 
pall,  fade  and  be  forgotten?  In  a  system  where 
nothing  else  is  lost,  where  all  is  fitness  and  cohe- 
rence, and  where  each  part,  however  minute, 
seems  as  necessary  to  the  whole  as  a  single  link  is 
to  the  continuity  of  a  chain,  is  this  quality  alone 
without  definite  meaning  or  permanent  purpose? 
Analogy  is  against  the  supposition  ;  and  we  must 
either  set  down  beauty  as  an  unmeaning  superfluity 
in  the  scheme  of  creation,  or  else  assign  it  an  im- 
portance commensurate  with  the  space  it  occupies 
in  our  thoughts. 

The  impressions  we  receive  from  external  objects 
are  sufficiently  well  understood  in  their  momen- 
tary eflfects.  It  is  customary,  for  instance,  to  say 
that  the  beauty  of  some  still  and  solitary  landscape, 
coming  in  amidst  the  conflict  of  the  passions^ 
tranquillizes  the  unquiet  bosom,  and  smoothes  the 
wrinkled  brow.  But  if  this  is  correct  in  the  particu- 
lar application,  may  we  not  deduce  from  it,  as  a  re- 
sult, that  a  habitual  exposure  to  similar  influences 
will  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  mind  I  We 
derive  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  picture ;  and  if  seen 

the  first  time,  the  feeling  is  exaggerated  by  sur- 
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prise  and  suddennesB.  At  Bubsequent  visits,  such 
adveotitioas  circuinstaoces  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
oar  pleasure  becomes  more  and  more  calm  ;  till  at 
length — supposing  the  object  constantly  present — 
vfe  view  it  witliout  any  apparent  emotion  at  all. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  effects  of 
this  form  of  the  beautiful  have  disappeared  with 
tlieir  external  phenomena.  We  feel  the  picture, 
without  seeing  it.  We  breathe  in  its  invisible 
presence  an  atmosphere  of  beauty,  as  uncon- 
sciously as  we  inhale  the  vital  air. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  toy  of  the  fancy, 
but  an  important  agent  in  human  progress.  It  is 
not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  one  class,  but  for  all.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
,  say  that  beauty  is  not  studied  as  an  art :  but  hither- 
to it  has  been  studied  from  false  motives,  and  in 
a  mean  and  contracted  spirit.  Governments  and 
municipalities  exercise  what  architectural  taste  they 
may  possess,  from  some  vague  idea  that  a  combi- 
nation of  the  elegant  with  the  useful  is  necessary 
to  their  diguity  and  character.  Rich  men  lay  out 
their  parks  and  gardens,  and  fill  their  houses  with 
agreeable  objects,  to  gratify  their  own  instinctive 
yearning  afier  the  beautiful;  and  if  they  extend 
their  care  to  a  cottage  or  a  hamlet,  it  is  merely  be- 
cause these  are  adjuncts  of  the  physical  picture. 
But  no  one  fancies  that  beauty  is,  in  reality,  a 
public  good — that  it  should  be  followed  as  a  moral 
virtue — that  it  should  be  taught  and  disseminated 
as  a  powerful  means  of  making  mankind  happier 
and  better. 

We  met,  the  other  day,  with  an  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  natural  scenery  upon  the  human 
mind,  which  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  for.  It 
occurs  in  a  little  work  entiiled  "  Settlers  and  Con- 
victs in  the  Australian  Backwoods,*'  written  by  a 
hard-working  self-taui^ht  mechanic,  who  was  struck 
with  the  effect  of  the  localities  in  which  they  labor- 
ed upon  the  character  of  the  convicis,  "  Inanimate 
nature,"  says  he,  '*  is  universally  lovely  in  these 
wildernesses  ;  and  a  cheerful  unprejudiced  eye  may 
often  observe  strange  assimilations  going  forward, 
in  the  human  character,  to  the  faultless  still-life 
around,  which  God  has  retained  under  his  own 
more  immediate  control."  There  is  deep,  however 
unconscious,  philosophy  in  this  remark.  The 
beauty  of  external  nature  is,  in  truth,  the  immedi- 
ate work  of  €iod,  intended  to  act  morally  upon  the 
mind  of  man.  But  the  mind  must  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  prepared  to  receive  its  impressions.  Beauty, 
for  instance,  has  had  no  more  effect  in  civilizing 
the  Australian  savage,  than  in  taming  the  kanga- 
roo ;  whereas,  within  the  heart  of  even  the  worst 
European  convict,  there  is  a  hoard  of  gentle  feel- 
ings and  holy  recollections  which,  buried  though 
they  be  under  the  accumulations  of  vice,  and  folly, 
and  woe,  may  be  drawn  forth  by  the  congenial  in- 
fluences of  nature. 

This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who  inquire.  What  is  the  use 
of  beauty  ?  Such  persons,  we  presume,  would 
measure  the  utility  ot  a  public  park  by  the  extent 
of  its  area,  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  it  presents  to  the  lungs  of  the  people — ignorant 
that  the  health  of  the  visitors  depends  in  as  great 
measure  upon  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye. 
They  would  throw  open  the  national  galleries,  the 
cathedrals,  and  the  palaces,  in  order  to  improve 
the  mind  by  facilitating  the  study  of  styles  of  art, 
iirnorant  that  the  tendency  of  such  exhibitions  is 
towards  a  still  more  important  improvement— that 


a  spirit  of  beauty  hovers  amid  these  pictured  walls 
and  fretted  vaults,  with  healing  on  its  wing  I 

All  these  are  large  objects — hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  waters,  parks,  museums,  collections  of 
pictures,  and  sublime  or  elegant  edifices  ;  and  their 
influence  will  be  obvious  in  proportion.  A  walk 
or  ride  in  a  picturesque  country,  or  sail  on  a  river 
or  on  the  sea,  are  not  merely  beneficial  to  the 
body,  as  is  coamionlv  supposed,  but  likewise  to  the 
mind.  Neither  do  they  act  upon  the  one  through 
the  other.  The  one  inhales  its  aliment  or  medicine 
by  means  of  the  lungs,  or  imbibes  it  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ;  while  the  other  depends  upon  entirely 
different  faculties  for  those  images  of  peace  or  joy 
whose  province  it  is  to  heal  the  spirit,  by  elevating 
it  above  bad  and  anxious  thoughts.  Similar  whole- 
some images  will  be  induced  by  a  museum  of  speci- 
mens, a  collection  of  pictures,  or  a  concert  of  music, 
where  there  is  no  fresh  air  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body ;  and  the  view  of  a  fine  cathedral,  even 
when  the  visitor  is  a  wholly  uninformed  person, 
will  come  in  as  a  more  important  moral  adjunct  than 
is  commonly  supposed  to  the  great  trutHs  enunci- 
ated at  other  times  from  its  pulpit. 

But  great  objects  are  not  accessible  on  all  occa- 
sions. Few  of  us,  in  this  hard-working  country, 
can  very  oflen  walk,  or  ride,  or  sail,  or  go  any- 
where in  search  of  what  is  called,  however  errone- 
ously, mere  amusement.  Beauty,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  places  or  things:  it  is  omniform  and 
ubiquitous.  It  exists  in  the  plot  of  ground  before 
the  cottage,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  or  park  ;  in 
the  flower^pot  on  the  sill — in  the  tuneful  cage 
hung  up  by  the  window — in  the  picture  on  the 
wall — in  the  form  of  an  articlie  of  furniture — in  the 
color  and  shape  of  a  gown  or  cap.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  blame  even  the  very  poorest  for  the  indulgence 
of  taste— or  rather  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  cultivate 
taste  in  them  as  a  means  of  moral  improvement. 
Extravagance  in  dress,  or  anything  else,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  beauty ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  extravagance  of.  the  poor  is  usually 
confined  to  matters  of  quite  another  Kind.  Preach 
to  them,  if  you  will,  of  the  virtue  of  economy, 
the  uses  of  time,  the  madness  of  intoxication  ;  but 
spare  the  flower — the  bird — the  picture — the  some- 
thing— the  nothing — which  serve  as  bonds  between 
them  and  the  universal  spirit  of  beauty.  Touch 
not  with  irreverent  hand  the  household  gods  that 
consecrate  the  homes  of  the  poor ! 

'*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'* 

No  one  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  cleanliness 
and  neatness  go  hand  in  hand.  A  woman  who  is 
careless  of  the  form  and  becoming ness  of  her  dress, 
is  always  an  economist  in  soap  and  water,  if  in 
nothing  else ;  and  a  slattern — a  despiser  of  the 
virtue  of  beauty — ^is  as  bad  as  a  pestilence  at  the 
fireside.  She  cannot  be  careless  of  her  dress  and 
person,  without  becoming  careless  of  her  husband, 
children,  household,  and  generally  of  all  her  moral 
duties.  In  the  present  day,  more  especially,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  inelegance  in  dress,  nature  and 
simplicity  being  the  rule  of  fashion.  '*  We  are  in- 
clined to  think,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review  on  this 
subject,  '*  that  the  female  attire  of  the  present  day 
is,  upon  the  whole,  in  as  favorable  a  state  as  the 
most  vehement  advocates  for  what  is  called  nature 
and  simplicity  could  desire.  It  is  a  costume  in 
which  they  can  dress  quickly,  walk  nimbly,  eat 
plentifully,  stoop  easily,  loll  gracefiilly,  and,  in 
short,  perform  all  the  duties  of  life  without  let  or 
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hiodnace.  The  bead  is  left  to  its  nfttuial 
he  skin  to  its  native  purity — the  waist  at  its  proper 
Tegion — the  heels  at  their  real  level.  The  dress  is 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
person,  and  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we  see,  fair 
play/'  Such  being  the  female  costume,  a  peasant 
may  exercise  as  much  taste  in  regard  to  it  as  a 
peeress ;  and  as  for  colors,  thanks  to  the  perfection 
of  our  manufactures,  the  two  parties  are  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  more  completely 
the  connection  between  external  and  internal  beau- 
ty, than  the  impressions  we  receive  from  the  human 
face  and  form.  Habitual  had  temper  gives  the 
effect  of  ugliness  to  the  loveliest  features ;  and 
habitual  good  temper  renders  the  plainest  agreeable 
aod  attractive.  And  these,  be  it  observed,  are  the 
qualities  of  the  features  themselves,  and  do  not 
depeod — as  is  the  case  with  those  of  an  inanimate 
object,  when  a  change  takes  place  in  the  impres- 
sioos  we  receive  from  it — upon  the  mood  of  mind  of 
the  observer.  The  handsome  features  are  admitted 
to  be  correctly  chiselled,  and  the  plain  features  to 
be  inregalar,  if  not  grotesque  ;  but  the  character  of 
both  is  changed  by  something  we  c^ill  expression. 
This  expression  is  the  spiritual  part  of  beauty.  An 
inanimate  object  gives  us  more  or  less  pleasure, 
according  to  the  state  of  mind  m  which  we  view  it ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  in  itself  only  one  ex- 
pression, one  form  and  degree  of  beauty  ;  while  in 
a  human  being,  in  whom  spirit  dominates  over  mat- 
ter, the  physical  part  takes  its  character  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  mind  within. 

The  contempt  which  some  people  affect  for 
physical  beauty  of  face  and  form,  is  not  only  irra- 
tional, but  in  a  certain  degree  impious.  Such  beau- 
ty is  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  of  a  star  or  a  flower, 
on  which  even  the  most  stolid  think  it  decorous  to 
bestow  their  admiration ;  and  when  sanctified  and 
sublimed  by  the  holy  light  fVom  within,  it  is  un- 
doubtedlv  the  most  admirable  of  all  the  works  of 
God.  But  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  kind  and  degree  of  this  intermixture  of 
the  esoteric  and  exoteric.*  a  fact  which  may  be 
placed  in  a  sufficiently  obvious  light,  by  supposing 
a  face  of  absolute  perfection  in  the  moula  of  the 
features,  yet  destitute  of  one  ray  of  intelligence — 
the  face  of  an  idiot.  This  face  excites  horror  instead 
of  admiration.  The  deprivation  of  moral  beauty  has 
a  similar  eflect  to  that  of  intellectual  beauty  ;  and 
in  less  extreme  cases  than  those  of  utter  fatuitv 
or  depravity,  while  fully  admitting  the  physical  ad- 
vantaffes'that  may  be  possessed' by  the  features, 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  that  more  ethereal  loveliness  perceived 
by  the  mind,  like  all  its  other  ideas,  through  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  senses. 

Upon  these  principles  might  be  explained  and 
reconciled  certam  varieties  in  love,  which  are  usu- 
ally treated,  at  least  by  the  grave,  as  irrational  or 
ridiculous.  The  love  of  a  child  has  no  reference 
to  form  or  feature.  It  selects  its  object  by  means 
of  an  instinct  which  penetrates  beyond  the  surface, 
and  finds  no  difficulty  in  doting  upon  age,  ugliness, 
and  disease.  The  youth  gradually  forsakes  the 
idols  of  his  infancy  as  he  grows  up  ;  and  the  young 
man,  whose  natural  perceptions  are  entirely  obliter- 
ated in  the  school  of  the  world,  attaches  himself 
franticly  to  mere  physical  beauty.  In  the  course 
of  years-Hperhaps  not  till  many  years — a  change 
ensues.  He  finds  that  he  has  been  worshipping  a 
phantom,  grasping  at  a  shadow — that  his  love  was 
a  mere  delusion,  and  his  happiness  ox  misery  noth- 
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ng  more  than  a  feverish  dream.  Then  comes  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  Then  do  the  plain- 
eat  features  become  luminous  with  love  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rusi  man  of  the  world.  But  judging  no 
more  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  childhood,  he  is 
frequently  deceived ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  feels 
a  pang  far  more  terrible  than  that  with  which  he  had 
started  from  the  golden  visions  of  youth.  But  all  is 
at  length  past— instinct  obliterated,  the  lessons  of 
experience  forgotten ;  and  the  old  man  returns, 
with  imbecile  energy,  to  the  illusions  of  early  life, 
to  dote  once  more  upon  physical  beauty. 

We  have  now  run  through  a  few  of  the  common 
forms  of  the  beautiful ;  but  the  catalogue  is  capa- 
ble of  almost  infinite  extension,    and  might    be 
crowded   with  such    incongruous    images  as  are 
heaped  together  by  a  modern  French  poet,  in  his 
definition  of  the  kindred  word  **  charm ;" — 
'*  A  charm  ?    It  is  a  vision  wove 
By  passion — an  enchantment  deep— 
The  first  sweet  kiss  of  bashful  love — 
The  smile  that  lights  an  infant's  sleep  : 
It  is  a  yellow  leal  the  wind 
Bears  wildly  from  the  withered  bough — 
The  calmness  of  the  thoughtful  mind — 
The  paleness  of  the  thoughtful  brow —  " 
Aod  so  on  through  a  multitude  of  things,  all  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  but  all  adapted  to  excite 
emotions  of  pleasure  or  admiration. 

But  our  object  is  to  show  the  use,  permanence,  and 
importance  of  beauty,  as  a  medicine  both  for  mind 
and  body ;  and  to  suggest  that,  in  cultivating  the 
taste,  we  advance  the  moral  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  point  of  view  there  is  philosophical  truth, 
as  well  as  poetical  elegance,  in  the  line  of  Keats, 
which  serves  as  a  title  to  these  desultory  remarks— 
'*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 


From  Chamboiv'  JouniaL 
THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GLACIERS. 
Being  at  Chamouny,  and  the  weather  beautifully 
fine,  I  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  visit  the 
Jardin  immediately  ;  for  I  had  heard,  from  authority 
I  could  not  doubt,  what  a  gratifying  excursion  it 
was.  Accordingly,  on-  Monday,  July  22,  1844, 
we  le(\  Chamouny  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
for  the  Montanvert,  which  we  reached  in  such  ffood 
time,  that,  af\er  a  moderate  halt,  we  were  able  to 
set  forth  again  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock.  We 
were  only  two  in  party,  but  we  were  attended  each 
by  our  guide  ;  I  by  Ferdinand  Tissay,  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  Buet ;  and  my  companion  by  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Coutet.  After  half  an  hour's 
rough  walking,  we  had  to  pass  some  precipitous 
faces  of  slaty  rock,  called  Les  Pouts,  where  the 
footing  is  Yery  narrow,  though  firm,  and  where  a 
fall  would  be  attended  with  certain  destruction. 
These  once  past,  it  became  our  object  to  launch 
ourselves  on  tne  ice  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  a  matter 
not  always  easy  of  accomplishment — for  the  glacier, 
far  from  presenting  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface, 
running  up  to  a  regular  and  gently-sloping  shore, 
is  rather  to  be  likened  to  a  tempestuous  sea,  with 
gulfs  and  chasms  fixed  between  it  and  its  inhospi- 
table iron-bound  coast ;  and  our  search  for  a  smooth 
point  of  ingress  was  precisely  analogous  to  the  wait- 
ing of  seamen  for  a  lull,  before  launching  a  boat 
through  the  breakera.  At  last  we  found  a  smooth 
bridge  of  the  unmelted  winter's  snow,  reaching 
from  the  side  of  the  rocky  glacier-bed  to  the  ice, 
by  means  of  which  we  set  foot  on  the  Mer  de  Glace 
itself,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  usual  and  ioev- 
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itable  marchings  and  countennarchings,  to  which 
the  coantlesB  impedimenta  of  the  glacier  give  rise. 
But  before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative  of  our 
day's  excursion,  it  would  perhaos  be  better  to  give 
some  general  account,  however  brief  and  slight,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  never  have  seen  or  set  foot 
upon  one,  of  what  a  glacier  actually  is.  It  may 
make  the  detail  of  our  narrative  more  intelligible. 

First,  then,  glaciers  manifestly  can  exist  only 
among  snow-clad  mountains ;  but  snow-clad  moun- 
tains do  not  necessarily  produce  glaciers.  Why 
they  do  not,  is  not  now  the  question.  However, 
high  mountains  in  every  part  of  the  world  are  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  atmosphere 
becomes  colder  as  we  ascend ;  so  that,  at  a  certain 
height  called  the  snow-line,  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, snow  is  always  lying.  This  height  is  greatest 
at  the  equator — namely,  16,000  feet ;  which,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  is  diminished  to  8700  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  very  high  latitudes,  the  natural  covering 
of  the  earth  is  snow.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  snow  always  lying  on  any  spot  does  not  lead 
to  the  inference  that  snow  never  melts  there.  If 
the  snow  never  melted,  a  perpetual  progressive  ac 
cumulation  would  be  the  result.  The  position  of 
the  perpetual  snow-line  is  nowhere  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation.  The  snow-line  is  determined 
solely  by  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  conrse  of  a 
year  the  snow  which  falls  is  just  melted,  and  no 
more.  Now,  a  snow-clad  mountain  is  not  a  glacier. 
The  common  form  of  a  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice,  fill- 
ing a  valley,  and  pouring  down  its  mass  into  the 
valleys  yet  lower.  It  is  not  a  frozen  ocean,  but  a 
frozen  torrent ;  wherefore  the  appellation  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  great  glacier  stream  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Its  origin  or  fountain  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  fiigher  valleys  and  gorges,  which 
descend  among  the  mountains  perpetually  snow- 
clad.  But  what  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic  feature  is,  that  it  does  not  belong 
exclusively  or  necessarily  to  the  snowy'region  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  snow  disappears  from  iu 
surface  in  summer  as  regularly  as  from  that  of  the 
rocks  which  sustain  its  mass.  It  is  the  prolonga- 
tion or  outlet  of  the  winter  world  above.  Its  gelid 
mass  is  protruded  into  the  midst  of  warm,  pine-clad 
slopes  and  greensward,  and  sometimes  reaches  even 
to  the  borders  of  cultivation.  The  very  huts  of  the 
peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by  this  moving 
ice ;  and  many  persons  now  living  have  seen  the 
full  ears  of  com  touching  the  glacier,  or  have  gath- 
ered ripe  cherries  from  the  tree  with  one  foot  stand- 
ingon  the  ice. 

The  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  usually  very  steep 
and  inaccessible.  The  mean  or  middle  portion  is  a 
gonlly-sloping  icy  torrent,  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles  wide,  more  or  less  undulating  on  its  surface, 
and  this  surface  more  or  less  broken  up  by  cre- 
vasses, of  a  width  of  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
feet,  and  of  a  length  which  sometimes  extends  from 
side  to  side  of  the  glacier.  This,  its  middle  portion, 
too,  is  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  which  move 
along  with  it,  or  rather  are  borne  down  upon  its 
surface.  The  motion  of  the  glacier  is  inferred  from 
the  subsistence  of  the  ice  in  valleys  where  the  daily 
waste  is  immense,  and  where  yet  the  glacier  main- 
tains its  position;  but  its  progress  is  also  well- 
mark^  by  the  displacement  of  great  blocks  of 
stone  upon  its  surface,  which,  from  their  size  or 
figure,  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  may  be 
watched  from  year  to  year  descending  the  icy 
•tream,  whose  deliberate  movement  they  mark,  as 


a  floating  leaf  indicates  the  speed  of  a  carrent  of 
water !  These  rocks  are  detached  from  the  eliffii, 
and  may  be  seen  to  fall  almost  every  summer's  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  the  icy  bands 
which  hold  together  fragments  previously  wrenched 
asunder  by  the  irresistible  expansion  of  freezing 
water.  Tlie  stony  borders  now  described  are  called 
moraines ;  which  further  have  the  epithets  lateral 
or  medial  applied  to  them,  according  as  they  are 
formed  by  blocks  detached  at  the  sides  of  the  gla- 
cier, or  by  blocks  detached  from  the  promontory  or 
common  point  of  meeting  of  the  sides  of  two  glacier 
streams  that  unite  in  one ;  a  point  manifestly  in  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  new  glacier  stream  resulting 
from  the  union. 

Persons  who  have  never  seen  a  glacier  may  nat- 
urally suppose  that  its  middle  or  lower  part  is  fed 
or  increased  by  the  snows  which  fall  annually  on 
its  surface.  This  is  an  error ;  for  the  snow  as  reg- 
ularly disappears  and  melts  from  the  surface  of  the 
pflacier,  as  it  does  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  its  neighborhood.  Here  and  there,  in  shady 
nooks,  we  see  patches  of  the  last  winter's  snow, 
of  a  dull,  dead  white,  and  without  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  ice.  In  whatever  way  the 
middle  and  lower  glacier  may  be  maintained,  it  is 
most  assuredly  not  by  the  assimilation  into  its  sub- 
stance of  the  fallen  snow  of  winter.  The  case, 
however,  difllers  in  the  higher  ice  world  ;  and  thith- 
er our  excursion  to  the  ^rdin  is  about  to  lead  us. 
Of  these  upper  regions  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
snow  disappears  more  and  more  tardily  as  we  as- 
cend, until  we  reach  a  point  where  it  never  disap^ 
pears  at  all ;  in  a  word,  until  we  reach  the  snow- 
line upon  the  glacier. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  additional  most 
interesting  phenomena  connected  with  glaciers.  But 
the  main  points  respecting  them  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are,  that  they  are  the  outlets  of  the  vast  reservoirs 
of  snow  of  the  higher  Alps;  that  they  are  icy 
streams,  or  rather  bona  fide  streams  of  ice,  in  con- 
stant flow,  however  slow  their  motion ;  and  that  the 
existing  state  of  human  knowledge  concerning  them, 
as  put  forth  by  the  highest  known  authority  on  the 
subject,^  amounts  to  this  :  that  a  glacier  is  an  im- 
perfect fluid  or  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down 
slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pres- 
sure of  its  parts. 

To  resume,  then,  our  narrative.  As  soon  as 
we  fairly  set  foot  on  the  great  glacier  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  we  began  our  course  in  apparently  in- 
terminable windings  amongst  crevasses,  blocks  of 
stone,  glacier  Ubles,  and  moraines,  of  which  latter 
impediments  we  had  to  force  a  passage  over  three 
distinct  embankments  which  follow  the  stream  of 
the  great  glacier,  the  Merde  Glace,  from  the  lesser 
and  higher  Glacier  de  L*Echaud.  Glacier  tables 
are  very  singular  phenomena.  When  a  large  block 
of  stone  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  its  area 
and  thickness  defends  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  ice  from  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays ; 
in  a  word,  defends  the  ice  immediately  under  it 
from  causes  of  thaw,  which  act  on  the  exposed  ice 
all  around  ;  so  that,  whilst  the  general  neighboring 
surface  of  the  glacier  in  the  summer  sinks  down, 
the  particular  spots  underneath  the  greater  blocks 
remain  comparatively  unchanged  ;  that  is,  stand  np 
above  the  general  surface,  surmounted  by  the  blocks 
of  stone  that  were  in  the  first  instance  their  prnteo- 
tion  ;  in  fact,  their  umbrellas.  Hundreds  of  these 
tables  are  to  be  seen,  standing  up  like  enormons^ 
mushrooms,  all  over  the  glacier.  That  the  glacier 
*  Professor  Forbes,  of  Ediaburgh. 
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should  be  rent  and  torn  in  ooantleas  creyassesi  is 
▼ezy  ooaoeivable,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an 
imperf(^  fluid,  pressingr  slowly  yet  forcibly  through 
a  rocky  mouotain-ohaonel  of  ever-varyiog  width. 
The  phenomena  of  moraines  have  been  partially 
explained  abore.  They  are  so  &r  analogous  to  the 
glacier  tables,  that  they  are  not  what  they  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be — an  embankment  solely  consist- 
ing of  immovable  rocks— but  are  a  bank  or  ridge 
of  the  smoothest  ice,  strewn  with  rocks,  in  a  state 
of  nice  equilibrium ;  the  bank  of  ice  having  origi- 
nated from  the  protection  aflforded  it  by  the  mass 
of  rocks  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  thaw.  Single 
small  stones,  on  the  other  hand,  lying  on  the  sur- 
hoe  of  the  glacier,  do  not  protect  it  from  causes  of 
thaw;  and  besides,  becoming  heated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  they  melt  their  way  into  the  ice,  and  disap- 
pear in  deen  holes,  like  small  wells,  which  they 
have  themselves  originated.  AH  we  here  saw  or 
did  in  the  ooorse  of  our  walk  was  highly  interest- 
ing ;  for  we  had  never  before  set  foot  in  these  re- 
gions of  eternal  ice.  At  half  past  ten  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  Couverole,  which  it  is  necessaiy 
to  ascend.  The  weather  was  so  fine,  and  the  air 
so  dear,  that  out  of  pure  indulgence  we  sat  down 
hers  for  twenty  minutes  to  look  about  us,  and  thor- 
oaghly  enjoy  the  scene.  We  had  now  a  most 
aoblime  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  of  the  great  and  little 
Joiasses,  (little  by  comparison,)  of  the  Aiguille  du 
G^ant,  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  of  the  countless 
towering  Aiguilles  of  the  entire  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Trees  we  had  now  left  far  below  us,  but 
verdure  not  entirely.  The  scenery  was  made  up 
of  peaks  and  precipices,  eternal  ice  and  snow,  diver- 
sified here  and  there  with  some  scanty  sheep,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  chamois,  pasture. 

Next  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Couverde, 
daring  which  we  obtained  admirable  and  astonish- 
ing bird*s-eye  views  of  the  crevasses  of  the  Mer  de 
Gbce  below  us,  and  of  the  junction  of  the  Glacier 
da  Tal^fre  with  the  Mer  de  Glace,  into  which  it 
lalls  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
glacier  is  here  brilliantly  white ;  and  by  the  extreme 
steepness  of  its  descent,  it  is  torn  and  disrupted  into 
ooantiess  fantastic  blocks,  obelisks,  and  pyramids 
of  ice,  tossed  about  capriciously,  as  if  by  the  wild 
sopematural  agency  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain. 
From  some  points  of  view,  though  this  particular 
portion  of  the  Glacier  du  TaMfre  can  scarcely  have 
s  fall  of  less  than  2000  feet,  (a  mere  guess,  how- 
ever,) one  is  tempted  to  compare  it  to  a  frozen  cat- 
aract. But  this  comparison  soon  fails  to  hold  good  ; 
aod  the  idea  that  suggests  itself  is  rather  that  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  crystals,  gigantic  out  of  all  meaa- 
are»  yet  endowed  with  the  regularity  and  beautj 
of  a  specimen  in  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  what  I  have  not  seldom  had  oc- 
casion to  remark ;  namely,  that  when  an  object  of 
oar  contemplation  vastly  exceeds  all  our  orainaiy 
notions  of  grandeur,  there  exists  a  tendencv  in  our 
minds  to  compare  it  with  something  incalculably 
less,  and  even  meaner ;  and  that,  strange  to  say, 
such  comparisons  are  generally  far  from  being  inapt. 
I  have  heard  the  epithet  chaotic  applied  to  this  and 
to  other  glaciers,  but  it  is  surely  as  unfitting  an  ep- 
ithet as  can  be  applied  to  a  natural  process  in  regular 
action.  With  this,  then,  together  with  other  glorious 
objects  alternately  in  sight  and  alternately  hidden. 
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after  a  steep  ascent,  we  arrived  at  a  plain  of  per-  - 
petual  snow ;  and  after  passing,  with  some  difficulty 
as  to  footing,  over  the  snow  that  fills  the  theatre  of 
precipices  whence  the  Glacier  du  TaMfre  issues,  we 
arrived  exactly  at  seven  minutes  after  twelve  at  the 
Jardiix,  in  three  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes  from 
the  Montanvert. 

The  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jardin  above 
the  sea.  Professor  Forbes  gives  as  being  9043 
English  feet,  and  that  of  the  highest  part  as  9893 
Elnglish  feet. 

The  Jardin  (or  Courtil,  as  it  is  called  in  the  pa- 
tois of  the  inhabitants  of  Chamouny)  possesses  little 
beauty  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mass,  or  rather  a  not  in- 
considerable extent,  of  barren  rocks,  interspersed 
with  scanty  verdure,  and  adorned  with  a  few  wild 
Alpine  flowers.  It  does  not  appear,  when  you  first 
arrive  at  the  spot,  that  it  is  indeed  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  the  icy  desert  of  the  glacier,  although  you 
may  afterwards  ascertain  that  it  is  so.  The  outlet 
in  this  vast  encincture,  from  whence  the  glacier 
issues,  has  been  compared  to  a  volcanic  crater  with 
a  side  blown  out.  The  view  all  around  you  is  the 
most  rugged,  savage,  and  solitary  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  the  interior  recesses  of  Mont  Blanc, 
as  you  look  over  the  great  glacier  of  the  Tacul,  (an- 
other glacier  stream  tributary  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,) 
are  beyond  description  grand.  With  the  exception 
of  the  scanty  verdure  growing  around  us,  nothing 
was  visible  but  rocks,lce,  and  snow.  The  weather, 
as  I  have  before  noticed,  was  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
and  we  remained  at  the  Jardin  an  hour  and  a  half, 
enjoying  the  brilliant  calm  sunshine,  which  at  times 
was  almost  too  hot,  notwithstanding  the  fresh  air  from 
the  glacier.  Whilst  we  were  eating  our  luncheon 
in  this  wild  place,  two  large  crows  kept  flying  round 
and  round,  evidently  watching  us ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  on  the  move,  they  flew  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  been  sitting,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments of  our  meal. 

At  the  Jardin  is  a  broken  bottle  full  of  cards  and 
papers,  with  the  names  of  persons  who  have  visited 
the  spot  written  thereon.  At  about  half-past  one 
we  began  our  descent.  Soon  after  we  left  the  Jar- 
din, I  managed  inadvertently  to  dislodge  a  large 
stone,  which,  as  the  words  of'^my  joumaH  run,  sur- 
mounted a  bank  of  ice  covered  with  gravel — in  other 
words,  a  large  stone  of  a  moraine ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  grave  mischance,  I  had  to  make  a  run  for  it^ 
on  a  soft  slope  of  snow,  on  which  walking  was  not 
altogether  an  easy  matter.  The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expect^,  was  a  fall ;  and  besides  that,  I 
rolled  some  way  down  the  wet  and  steep  descent. 
This  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
most  serious  accidents  may  occur ;  but  I  saw  the 
danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  stone,  and  was 
prepared  for  anything  rather  than  encountering  the 
full  career  of  the  Sisyphsean  burden  I  had  let  loose. 
Coutet  and  the  rest  good-humored  I  y  rallied  me  on 
my  extraordinary  activity.  At  length  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  Couvercle,  and  once  more  set  foot 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  and  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  the  little  auberge  on  the  Montanvert,  which  we 
reached  at  five  minutes  before  four  o^cIock,  having- 
descended  from  the  Jardin  in  two  houre  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  having  been  absent  from  the  Mon- 
tanvert seven  hoora  and  forty  minutes.  We  thea 
returned  all  together,  to  Chamouny. 
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From  Cbamten*  Journal. 
THE  ARMENIAN  LEPER. 


Towards  the  close  of  one  of  those  long,  hright, 
silltry  days  which  succeed  each  other  with  such  an- 
irarying  sameness  during  the  summer  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, a  caravan  consisting  of  a  string  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  camels  defiled  slowly  through  the  beautiful 
▼ale  of  St.  Anne.  This  magnificent  valley,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  lies  the  city  of  Smyrna,  in  all 
the  pride  of  her  oriental  beauty,  is  df  vast  extent, 
and  remarkable  for  its  luxurious  vegetation.  It 
stretches  many  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  coun> 
try,  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 

The  picturesque  procession  having  wound  through 
the  last  deep  ravine,  at  the  steady,  undeviating  pace 
of  the  untiring  camel,  at  last  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  and  came  to  a  halt.  It  was  here  that  the 
travellers,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  caravan  so  long  as  their  path  was  the 
same  with  its  appointed  course,  were  to  separate 
from  their  companions,  and  choose  each  his  track 
over  the  wide,  desolate  plain  that  lay  before  them. 
These  were  chiefly  Europeans ;  and  amongst  the 
number  were  two  young  Englishmen,  who,  having 
heard  that  somewhere  in  this  direction  the  remains 
of  a  temple  had  been  lately  found,  had  set  out  in 
quest  of  it,  although  with  only  an  indefinite  idea 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  ruins. 

The  tinkling  of  the  camel  bells  was  scarcely  lost 
in  the  distance  before  the  adventurers  began  to  be- 
think themselves  of  the  admonitions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  iheir  companions.  The  night  had  fallen 
80  suddenly  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  darkness 
had  been  absolutely  hurled  down  upon  the  earth 
from  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky.  No  indica- 
tions of  the  ruins  they  sought  presented  themselves ; 
and  what  was  more,  the  Smyrniotes  had  not  left 
them  in  ignorance  that  no  human  habitation  existed 
within  a  distance  of  very  many  miles. 

For  a  time  they  wandered  recklessly  on,  think- 
ing they  would  find  a  couch  quite  soft  enough 
among  the  low  aromatic  shrubs  which  clothed  the 
desert  where  they  were  roaming ;  but  soon  the  idea 
of  quitting  their  saddles  at  all  was  tacitly  eiven  up, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  their  jadea  horses ; 
for  on  all  sides,  now  far  ofif,  now  so  near  that  they 
started  involuntarily,  rose  the  ominous  howling  of 
the  beasts  of  prey,  whose  numbers  render  the  vi- 
oinity  of  Ephesus  so  dangerous.  They  were  now 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  or  in  what  man- 
ner to  pass  the  night  till  the  returning  day  should 
enable  them  to  shape  their  course  in  safety,  when 
Buddenly  they  perceived  a  faintly-twinkling  light 
gleaming  on  the  plain  at  a  short  distance  before 
tnem. 

Greatly  surprised  at  a  sight  so  unexpected  in  this 
dreary  solitude,  they  gladly  hurried  towards  it,  and 
soon  distinguished  in  the  dim  starlight  the  dark  out- 
line of  a  heap  of  ruins,  where  broken  arches  and 
prostrate  columns  lay  mingling  together.  They 
nad  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  temple  they  were  in 
search  of;  but  the  light  which  now  appeared  to 
burn  steadily  in  the  interior  was  not  so  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Advancing  to  the  spot,  they  dismount- 
ed ;  and  having  fastened  their  horses  to  a  pillar, 
proceeded  to  explore  the  ruins,  which  were  of  con- 
oderable  extent,  on  foot.  Guided  by  the  mysterious 
ray,  which  brightened  as  they  approached,  they  at 
length  reached  a  large,  rudely-constructed  aperture, 
through  which  they  could  perceive  a  small  lamp 
placed  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  which  strongly  illu- 
juinated  a  very  singular  chamber.     The  broken 


pillars,  wiA  lirfe  stones  brought  from  some  otbef 
part  of  the  buiiding,  had  been  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a  circular  wall,  whilst  the  roof  had  originally 
been  a  part  of  that  of  the  temple  itself ;  a  window 
and  a  door  facing  each  other  had  been  fasbioaed 
with  considerable  skill ;  and  a  conch,  composed  of 
the  long  leaves  of  the  Indian  com,  carefully  dried, 
showed  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 
Directly  facing  them,  ihe  occupant  of  this  strange 
apartment  himself  was  seated,  intently  engaged  on 
some  absorbing  employment,  whilst  a  large  book 
lay  open  at  his  side.  He  was  a  man  seemingly  of 
some  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  mild  and  pleasing 
countenance,  which  was  stampt  with  a  peculiariy 
calm  and  peaceful  expression.  His  dress  was  t^t 
worn  by  the  Armenians  of  the  lower  orders ;  and 
his  long  beard  and  flowing  hair  rendered  his  appear- 
ance strikingly  picturesque. 

The  intruders  gazed  at  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  advancing,  were  about  to  enter  the  apait- 
ment  to  crave  his  hospitality  for  the  night.  At  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  the  solitary  man  suddeiilT 
started  from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  his  eye  foU 
on  the  strangers,  careless  of  the  customary  forme 
of  eastern  politeness,  he  held  out  his  hands  ae 
though  to  ward  them  ofif,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Stand 
back !  At  your  peril  come  no  ftirther ! "  He  spoke 
in  Italian ;  and  the  Englishmen,  half-smiling  at  tlie 
idea  that  he  probably  took  them  for  rob)^,  an- 
swered in  the  same  language, "  You  need  not  foar ; 
we  will  not  injure  you."  A  smile,  in  which  there 
was  intense  melancholy,  passed  over  the  lips  of  the 
solitary. 

**  You  will  not  injure  me,  I  well  believe,"  he 
answered,  in  a  low,  sad  voice ;  '*  but  I  should  harm 
you." 

*'  How !"  exclaimed  the  strangers,  instinctively 
grasping  their  pistols. 

"Not  willingly,"  continued  he.  "  There  is  no 
danger  for  vou,  if  you  do  not  touch  me ;  and  if  you 
require  food  and  shelter,  as  I  imagine  you  do,  most 
gladly  will  I  now  aflford  you  both.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  prepare  a  resting-place  for  travellers 
benighted  like  yourselves  upon  the  plain,  and  it  is 
my  greatest  joy  when  they  avail  themselves  of  it." 

The  Englishmen  looked  at  one  another ;  for  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  solitary  were  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  meanness  of  hisorese 
and  appearance.  But  he  gave  them  no  time  for 
reflection ;  taking  Uie  lamp  from  the  wall,  he  gatli- 
ered  his  garments  closely  round  him,  and  passing 
them  at  as  great  a  distance  as  he  could,  said,  '*  Fol- 
low me:  for  at  your  peril  you  must  not  enter 
here!"  They  obeyed ;  and  leading  them  to  the 
door  of  a  room  somewhat  similar  to  that  he  had 

Quitted,  he  stood  aside,  and  signed  to  them  to  enter, 
t  was  furnished  with  several  couches  of  dried 
leaves,  covered  with  panther  skins ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre stood  a  small  table,  roughly  constructed  of  nn- 
even  wood.  When  the  travellers  had  completed 
their  survey,  they  found  that  their  singular  host  had 
retired,  leaving  the  lamp  on  the  threshold ;  bat  in  a 
few  minutes  he  reappeared,  carrying  several  vases 
of  fresh  water,  and  a  large  basket  filled  with  grapes 
and  other  fruits,  just  gathered — a  circumstance 
which  seemed  also  somewhat  unaccountable  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  plain.  These  he  placed  at  the 
door,  and  requested  them  to  lift  the  provisions 
themselves  on  the  table.  As  he  stooped,  the  light 
of  the  lamp  shone  full  in  his  face,  and  the  stran- 
gers suddenly  started  with  an  involuntary  feeling 
of  loathing,  as  they  became  aware  of  the  strange 
and  deadly  whiteness  which  characterized  it.    The 
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aoHtarj  perceived  and  undentood  the  movement ; 
he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  (an  attitude  in- 
dicative  in  the  east  of  entire  submission ,)  and  said 
calmly,  *'  Even  so ;  I  am  a  leper."  The  travellers 
bad  been  long  enough  in  the  East  to  be  aware  of 
the  Tiruleot  nature  of  this  dreadful  disease,  and  of 
the  unfailing  certainty  of  its  communication  by  con- 
tagion, though  the  touch  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
were  only  from  the  garment  of  the  afflicted  person. 
They  now,  therefore,  understood  and  appreciated 
the  generous  precautions  of  their  unhappy  host,  and 
oomplied  with  his  request  to  sit  down  and  partake 
of  the  repast  he  had  provided,  whilst  he  himself 
sat  on  the  ground  at  the  door,  |n  order  to  supply 
way  wants  which  might  occur  to  them. 

Whilst  availing  themselves  gladly  of  the  re- 
freshment they  so  much  required,  the  travellers 
continued  to  look  with  deep  interest  on  the  sufferer, 
seemingly  so  patient  under  such  a  grievous  trial  ; 
and  but  for  the  dread  of  reawakening  his  sorrows, 
they  would  have  inquired  into  the  details  of  a  his- 
tory that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  striking.  He 
waa  himself,  however,  the  first  to  open  the  subject. 

•*  You  now  understand,**  he  said,  **  why  it  is 
that  I  live  among  these  solitary  ruins,  an  outcast 
and  an  exile,  not  from  my  country  only,  but  from 
all  noankind.  My  disease  is  the  incurable  leprosy, 
for  which  there  is  no  hope  till  its  power  over  my 
mortal  body  shall  be  replaced  by  the  corruption  of 
the  grave  itself.  Living,  I  shall  never  more  know 
the  friendly  pressure  of  a  fellow-creature's  hand ; 
and  dying,  my  fainting  head  must  not  even  make 
its  last  resting-place  on  the  bosom  of  a  stranger !" 

**  What  a  fate !"  exclaimed  the  Englishmen  with 
the  accent  of  pity. 

**  What  a  blessed — what  a  noble  fate  !^  ex- 
claimed the  leper  enthusiastically,  "  if  I  thereby 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  my  creation,  as  ordained  by 
the  All-Wise,  whose  prerogative  alone  it  is  to  draw 
oat  good  from  evil !  Inglesi,  you  look  surprised  to 
bear  the  poor  forlorn  leper  speaking  thus ;  but  you 
are  young,  and  your  eyes  are  jei  dazzled  with  the 
false  glitter  of  this  world's  perishable  joys.  If  you 
please,  I  will  tell  you  the  stow  of  my  life,  and  so 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  end  for  which  I  suffer,  if 
it  teach  you  hereafter,  when  adversity  shall  stand 
npoo  your  threshold,  to  open  wide  the  door,  and 
welcome  to  your  hearth  and  home  that  destroyer 
of  all  selfish  peace  and  blind  security!"  The 
strangers  signified  their  satisfaction  at  the  proposal ; 
and  the  leper,  drawing  as  near  to  them  as  he  could 
oonnstently  with  their  safety,  began  at  once  to  relate 
his  history. 

"  I  am  an  Armenian  by  birth,  as  my  dress  suf- 
ficiently indicates ;  but  you  would  not  guess,  from 
my  appearance  now,  that  I  was  the  only  child  of 
the  richest  diamond  merchant  of  Broussa,  a  fair 
Asiatic  town,  whose  name,  it  may  be,  you  have 
scarcely  ever  heard.  I  was  sole  heir  to  all  his 
wealth,  and  from  my  earliest  infancy  I  dwelt  in  his 
splendid  habitation,  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
which  a  pampered  fancy  could  desire.  He  died 
when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  and  I  remained  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  who,  being  in  fact  dependent  on 
me  for  support,  was  abundantly  careful  to  gratify 
my  every  wish.  This  injudicious  treatment  might 
have  been  mv  ruin,  had  not  my  own  inclination 
fortunately  led  me  in  a  course  that  saved  me  from 
falling  into  idleness  and  dissipation.  You  are  aware 
that  we  are  Christians ;  the  foundation  of  the  Ar- 
menian church  having  been  laid  in  the  earliest  days 
of  an  organized  Christianity,  and  continuing  with 
the  nme  forms  and  ceremonies  to  the  present  day. 


Prom  the  first  dawn  ofmy  reasonnig  powers  it  was 
my  ambition  to  become  a  priest;  not  so  much, 
however,  from  any  particlar  vocation,  as  from  the 
certainty  that  by  this  means  alone  I  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  my  studious  propensities 
and  passionate  love  of  reading.  Those  only  of  the 
young  Armenian  men  who  are  destined  for  the 
church  receive  any  kind  of  education;  and  such 
was  my  intense  desire  for  knowledge,  that  when, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  our  libraries 
(which  are  extremely  ancient)  were  opened  to  me, 
I  went  far  beyond  the  regular  routine  of  study  in- 
cumbent on  me  as  such,  and  devoted  my  whole  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  learning.  Having 
acquired  all  the  more  important  languages  of  the 
east — the  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  and  others — I  became 
desirous  of  gaining  also  those  currently  in  use  in 
Europe ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  made  a  journey  to 
Italy,  for  Broussa  has  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  civilized  world,  and,  more  than  any  other  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  has  retained  its  national  character- 
istics  and  primitive  customs.  On  my  return  I  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood ;  and  none  could  have 
been  less  qualified  than  myself  for  this  high  calling, 
as  far  as  humility  and  self-denying  virtue  are 
requisite  for  it ;  but  the  authoritative  power  with 
which  it  invested  me,  suited  well  with  my  aspiring 
views ;  and  this,  along  with  my  immense  wealth 
and  great  reputation  for  learning,  soon  placed  me  in 
such  an  elevated  position  amongst  mv  townsmen, 
as  gratified  to  the  uttermost  my  worldly  ambition 
and  inordinate  pride.  Ah !  my  friends,  mine  was 
then  the  leprosy  of  the  soul— far  worse  than  that 
which  now  afflicts  my  mortal  body  !  Whilst  the 
motives  of  my  best  actions  sprung  from  no  pure 
source,  I  avoided  all  outward  contamination  with 
the  most  haughty  and  fastidious  care.  Too  sloth- 
ful, and  too  greedy  of  man's  applause,  to  practise 
ascetism  and  retirement  from  the  world,  I  mmgled 
freely  with  those  of  my  fellow -men  who  would  ad- 
mire my  knowledge  and  laud  my  seeming  sanctity, 
whilst  I  turned  away  from  all  the  sinful  and  de- 
graded without  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  To 
such  a  height  did  I  carry  my  abhorrence  of  aD 
things  unclean,  that  I  neglected,  in  consequence, 
one  entire  portion  of  my  duties  as  priest ;  this  was 
the  care  of  the  leper  hospital,  established  at  some 
distance  from  the  town  as  a  refuge  for  the  victims 
of  that  fatal  malady,  to  which  a  retributive  justice 
has  now  consigned  myself.  It  is  true,  in  flying 
from  the  very  sight  of  these  miserable  beings,  ana 
scrupulously  avoiding  all  contact  with  them,  I  only 
obeyed  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  still  more 
universal  law  of  self-preservation — ^that  which  ac- 
tuates yourselves  even  now  ;  but  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
creed  1  professed  that  a  man  should  give  his  life  for 
the  brethren,  if  need  be  ;  and  therefore  that  was  in 
me  a  crime  which  in  others  was  not  so.  But  the 
hour  of  reckoning  with  me  was  at  hand.  There  is 
a  certain  festival  in  the  Armenian  church,  when  it 
is  customary  that  the  priest  should  address  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  ever  for  jne  a  day  of  exultation  and 
vain  dbplay,  for  then  only  could  I  manifest  the  ex- 
tent of  my  knowledge,  and  startle  with  the  thunders 
of  my  eloquence. 

"  I  loved,  in  my  arrogance,  to  lower  over  all  that 
kneeling  crowd,  and  show  them  what  I  myself  must 
be  in  the  high  standard  of  virtue  I  presented  for 
their  example!  The  last  time  I  performed  this 
duty  ofmy  calling,  the  subject  T  chose  was  that  of 
charity  ;  and  I  found  an  ample  field  for  my  stem 
disdain  and  bold  comparisons,  in  pointing  out  to  them 
the  wide  difference  between  my  own  high  theories 
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respectipg  ihia  universal  law,  and  the  practical  sjrs- 
tern  of  its  performance  in  Moliammedan  countries, 
where  the  master  of  scores  of  tortured  and  crouch- 
ing slaves  erects  an  hosi>ital  for  cats,  or  commands 
that,  after  his  death,  a  little  reservoir  for  the  rain- 
water shall  be  hewn  out  on  his  tombstone,  that  the 
birds  may  come  and  drink.  I  showed  them  how, 
virtually,  they  had  all  renounced  the  common 
brotherhood  which  binds  in  one  the  human  race ; 
how,  daily,  their  rude  hands  tore  asunder  the  fra^ 
ternai  tie  between  man  and  man !  And  when  I 
had  concluded,  I  passed  with  haughty  step  through 
the  ranks  of  my  humbled  Ibteners,  and  went  out  to 
a  grove  of  cypress  near  the  town,  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasant  reflections  which  arose  abundantly  from  my 
gratified  vanity.  I  had  wandered  on  for  some  time, 
wrapt  in  thought,  when  a  deep  groan,  sounding 
near  me,  caused  me  to  turn  round,  and  I  perceived 
an  unhappy  wretch,  evidently  in  great  suffering, 
vainly  endeavorinff  to  crawl  to  a  stream  that  flowed 
near  him,  where  he  might  quench  his  thirst.  At  a 
glance— as  quickly  as  you,  Inglesi,  perceived  the 
malady  in  me — I  saw  that  he  was  a  leper,  and  I 
could  easily  account  for  his  forlorn  situation  in  this 
wood,  which  was  near  the  hospital  I  have  already 
mentioned.  In  Asiatic  towns,  when  it  is  discovered 
that  a  man  b  afflicted  with  leprosy,  especially  if  it 
be  that  species  of  the  disease  which  is  incurable, 
he  becomes,  for  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  as  one 
dead,  and  even  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him 
renounce  him  as  utterlv  as  though  he  were  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Instantly,  lest  with  an  hour's  delay 
the  contamination  should  spread,  he  is  driven  forth, 
not  only  from  house  and  home,  but  from  all  human 
habitation,  and  left  to  find  hia  way,  in  the  first 
agonies  of  his  complaint,  to  the  only  refuge  lel\  to 
him,  if  he  perish  not  on  the  road,  as  many  do. 

"  No  sooner  did  this  victim  of  so  terrible  a  doom 
distinguish  the  footstep  of  a  man,  than,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  he  implored  of  me,  by  every  sacred  name, 
to  find  means  to  give  him  to  drink,  for  that  he  was 
perishing  of  thirst.  But  I,  heedless  of  his  misery, 
fathered  carefully  my  robes  around  me,  and  fled 
from  his.  presence  with  abhorrence.  As  I  did  so, 
suddenly,  like  a  warning  voice,  I  seemed  to  hear, 
reechoed  back  upon  my  ear,  the  words  which  I 
myself  had  spoken  but  an  hour  before — the  burning 
words,  wherein  I  showed  how  charity  meant  love, 
and  sternly  announced  that  on  every  human  being 
that  law  of  love  was  laid,  commanding  them  to 
cherish  one  another  even  to  their  own  detriment ! 
My  friends,  a  man  may  hear  the  exhortations  of 
another,  and  callously  continue  in  his  sins  ;  but  when 
by  his  own  words  he  is  judged,  when  his  better 
self  stands  forward  to  condemn  him,  his  conscience 
must  be  seared,  more  even  than  mine  had  been  with 
all  my  pride  and  folly,  to  enable  him  to  remain  in 
obstinacy.  I  had  been  about  to  leave  a  fellow- 
creature  to  perish  in  the  worst  of  agonies.  I  paused 
— I  turned — I  hesitated.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  could,  without  much  peril  to  myself,  enable 
the  sufferer  to  reach  the  water's  edge,  by  taking 
oflr  my  scarf,  several  yards  in  length,  and  giving 
him  one  end  to  hold,  whilst  the  other,  grasped  in 
my  hands,  would  enable  me  to  drag  him  to  the 
streamlet.  How  little  I  merited  the  blessings  the 
leper  invoked  upon  my  head  as  he  saw  me  turn ! 
How  he  seized  ray  girdle  with  the  energy  of  one 
whose  life  depended  on  this  aid !  till  slowly,  and 
by  toilsome  degrees,  I  drew  him  to  the  river's 
brink.  Alas  !  the  effort  had  so  exhausted  him,  that 
when  there,  he  was  incapable  of  standing  on  his 
&et  to  descend  the  bank  and  drink.    I  had  again 
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turned  to  leave  him.  I  imagined  I  eould  do  wo 
more,  though  I  saw  that,  with  the  water  almost 
rippling  to  his  feet,  he  could  not  obtain  one  drop 
for  his  parched  lips.  I  moved  away,  despite  of  hu 
cries.  With  one  desperate  effort  he  threw  himself 
forward.  He  grasped  my  robe !  I  uttered  a  err 
of  horror !  He  seized  my  hand  !  Maddened  with 
terror,  I  tore  myself  from  his  grasp.  I  flung  him 
from  me  with  a  violence  which  sent  him  rolling 
backwards  amongst  the  stones;  and  I  fled,  as 
though  I  were  pursued  by  demons.  For  the  next 
week,  what  a  life  was  mine !  Forever  haunted  hj 
one  ghastly  fear,  which  embodied  all  I  ever  had 
most  dreaded,  this  much  of  good  was  in  me  even 
then,  that  I  avoided  the  personal  contact  of  my 
friends  and  servants,  lest,  even  before  the  disease 
declared  itself,  some  contagion  should  spread :  and 
woe  is  me!  never  before  had  the  human  voice 
seemed  so  sweet  to  me,  or  my  soul  so  yearned  for 
human  sympathy !  My  heart  seemed  to  swell, 
even  to  bursting,  with  tenderness  for  those  whose 
friendlv  hand  I  dared  not  touch ;  and  at  last  the 
struggle  of  my  feelings  was  so  violent,  that  I  was 
seized  with  a  raging  fever,  and  became  delirions. 
Inglesi,  from  that  unconsciousness  I  awoke  in  the 
leper  hospital !  During  my  illness,  the  fatad  dis- 
ease communicated  to  me  (as  it  could  not  fail  ta 
be)  bv  that  one  touch  of  the  leper's  hand  had  de- 
clared itself,  and  nothing  could  save  me,  loved,  re- 
spected as  I  had  been,  from  the  common  doom  of  mj 
fellow-sufferers ;  the  curse  was  upon  me  which  for- 
ever separated  me  from  the  sympathy  of  humas 
beings !  This  only  they  did  for  me,  in  consider- 
ation, perhaps,  of  the  position  I  had  held  before— 
they  had  me  conveyed  m  safety  to  the  hospital,  and 
did  not  throw  me  out  on  the  roadside  to  perish,  as 
was  but  too  customary ;  but  there  they  left  me,  and 
from  that  hour  I  existed  no  more  for  all  who  had 
known  me  or  loved  me !  And  I  awoke  to  know 
this,  to  feel  it ;  to  shrink,  and  shudder,  and  moani 
as  I  thought  that  henceforward  my  sole  companion- 
ship was  to  be  with  those  loathsome  beings  whom  I 
had  ever  avoided  with  such  deep  abhorrence.  I  was 
one  of  them !  Freely  they  gathered  round  me,  and 
touched  me,  and  placed  their  terrible  deformity,  in 
which  I  shared,  before  my  very  eyes  !  I  could  not 
bear  it ;  I  was  maddened  by  the  sight.  One  night 
I  made  my  escape  from  the  hospital,  and  fled  back 
towards  the  town  where  I  had  dwelt,  so  blessed 
with  all  that  earth  could  give.  I  well  knew  I  never 
could  regain  my  position,  or  the  wealth  of  which 
my  uncle  had  taken  possession,  according  to  the 
law ;  but  I  had  a  yearning  to  look  on  human  faces 
not  disfigured  by  that  dreadful  taint,  and  I  rushed 
wildly  onward  to  the  gates,  with  a  faint  hope  that 
I  might  enter  unperceived.  All  fled  at  my  approach, 
as  I  had  fled  when  he  implored  me ;  and  when  I 
reached  the  town,  I  was  driven  back  with  curses. 
I  turned  to  fly,  and  they  pursued  me,  trying  to  stone 
me  to  death ;  but  I  was  fired  with  all  the  energy 
of  my  despair,  and  escaped  far  into  the  desert, 
where  at  least  if  none  were  near  to  comfort,  there 
was  no  leper *s  hideous  face  to  torture  roe  !  It  was 
night :  a  cloudless  heaven  was  above  me,  a  change- 
less wilderness  around  ;  and  I  was  alone,  struggling 
in  a  solitude  which  should  be  mine  eternally,  till  1 
went  to  seek  companions  among  the  mouldering 
dead  !  Then  the  full  horror  of  my  sentence  caused 
my  brain  to  reel.  I  flung  myself  down  upon  the 
desert  sands  ;  I  raved,  I  wept,  and,  in  my  despair, 
gave  way  to  the  most  impious  thoughts. 

"In  this  mood  I  lay  till  morning  dawned,  and 
then  I  rose  to  look  upon  the  scene  around 
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^ide,  nninterrapted  field  of  btining  sand,  where 
the  sanbeams  reveHed  in  unbroken  splendor.  One 
prominent  object  only  met  my  eye.  Close  to  me 
grew  a  tall  and  gracefal  palm-tree,  towering  up 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  I  advanced,  and  passed 
my  arm  round  the  slender  stem,  for  I  seemed  to 
bave  a  sort  of  companionship  with  it.  Like  my- 
self, it  was  a  lonely,  soliury  thin? ;  and  surely  its 
existence  in  that  vast  desert  must  be  useless,  as  my 
own  would  be  henceforward.  But  as  I  looked  on 
it,  I  was  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration.  In 
in^  happier  da^s,  I  had  been  too  much  engrossed 
with  ray  ambitious  occupations  and  absorbing  sel- 
fishness to  have  time  to  study  the  marvellous  per- 
fection displayed  in  the  minutest  works  of  nature, 
and  now  I  gazed  with  almost  childish  delight  on  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  every  leaf  on  those  lonff  feathery 
branches,  and  the  perfect  adaption  of  each  delicate 
fibre  or  fc^d  of  veined  bark  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  tree  was  thickly  laden  with 
fruit ;  the  ripe  dates  strewed  the  ground  all  around 
me.  I  easily  gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  to  allay 
the  hunger  whk;h  had  assailed  me ;  and  I  then  per- 
ceived that  there  grew,  beneath  the  protecting  shade 
of  the  lonely  palm,  several  low  bushes  of  the  pitcher 
plant,  whose  bright  green  leaves  do  so  marvellously 
take  a  vase-like  form,  and  catch  every  drop  of  rain 
or  dew  till  they  have  secreted  a  cool,  delightful 
draught,  which  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  way- 
worn traveller  in  the  desert.  With  this  I  quenched 
my  thirst,  and  with  all  my  wants  thus  satisfied,  I 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  friendly  palm,  and  fell 
into  deep  meditation. 

**  This  fiiir  tree,  alone  in  the  desert,  whose  exis- 
tence I  compared  to  my  own,  had  abundantly  proved 
that  it  was  not  a  thing  created  in  vain,  were  it  but 
for  the  relief  it  had  even  now  afforded  to  my  suffer- 
ings ;  and  there  was  to  me  something  ennobling  in 
the  idea,  that  the  germ  of  the  vegetable  life  might 
have  been  placed  in  the  sand,  and  passed  through 
the  various  stages  of  its  mysterious  growth  and  fru- 
ition, till  it  came  to  be  this  stately  palm,  with  the 
sole  purpose,  as  ordained  by  the  Creator,  of  here- 
after alleviating  the  pangs  of  one  of  His  human 
creatures.  Be  this  as  it  might,  it  was  impossible 
lor  me  not  to  perceive,  as  I  continued  to  examine 
all  the  perfections  of  its  formation,  with  eyes  open- 
ing' for  the  first  time  to  the  actual  wonders  of  nature, 
that  the  consummate  wisdom  therein  displayed  had 
been  exercised  for  some  one  fore-determinate  pur- 
pose, and  that  this  purpose  was  good.  Moreover, 
that  guiding  power  which  had  directed  the  symmet- 
rical outline  of  each  tiny  leaf  upon  my  desert  tree, 
had  doubtless  in  like  manner  ruled  every  passing 
event  in  the  life  of  reasoning  beings.  In  that  ease, 
if  all  things  on  earth  were  tending  to  the  great  eon- 
sammation  of  the  overcoming  of  evil  by  good,  the 
individuality  even  of  suffering  might  well  be  forgot 
in  the  joy  of  adding  our  petty  effiirts  to  so  glorious 
an  end.  My  past  life  rose  up  before  me,  with  its 
vanity,  its  utter  egotism,  its  evil,  fostered  continu- 
ally in  my  own  breast,  and  disseminated  by  my  influ- 
ence on  others.  Surely  thrice  welcome  the  leprosy 
which  had  torn  me  from  my  stronghold  of  pride  and 
ambition,  and  cast  me  out  into  the  desert,  to  be 
alone  with — thought !  My  friends,  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  all  my  reflections  during  the  long  days 
when  my  mind  Mras  disciphned  in  that  wilderness, 
till  I  learned  to  comprehend  that,  by  the  victory 
which  one  individual  obtains  over  the  germ  of  evil 
in  his  own  bosom,  the  whole  human  race  is  advanced 


a  step.  Face  to  faoe  with  truth,  in  the  immensity 
of  that  solitude,  I  beheld  all  things  in  their  real 
light,  and  became  at  last  what  I  now  am — ^most 
happy  in  trusting  submission. 

'*  After  a  time,  I  found  that  my  friendly  palm- 
tree  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  and 
besides,  I  was  desirous  of  so  regulating  my  future 
life,  that  I  might  be  enabled,  so  far  as  my  infirmity 
would  permit,  to  perform  my  share  in  the  great 
duty  incumbent  on  every  man — the  continual  en- 
deavor to  benefit  his  kind.  I  travelled  on  for  many 
days,  seeking  a  suitable  resting-place  as  near  as 
mi^ht  be  to  the  haunts  of  men— of  those  for  whom 
I  desired  to  live,  though  forever  cast  out  from 
amongst  them.  I  came  at  length  to  this  spot,  and 
fancied  that  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  prepared  as  a 
habitation  for  me ;  every  fiicility  was  here  afforded 
me  of  providing  all  that  was  necessary  for  my  daUy 
wants.  The  soil  was  good,  and  would  readily 
admit  of  cultivation  ;  and  if  I  could  establish  a  ce]^ 
tain  degree  of  communication  with  a  village  which 
lies  at  no  great  distance,  I  might  thus  obtain  the 
seeds  and  implements  which  were  requisite  to  make 
it  yield  the  firuits  you  now  see  before  you.  I  re* 
quired  but  little ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  sol* 
itode  without  dread.  The  mosque  belonging  to  the 
village  stood,  as  those  places  of  worship  usually  do, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  habitations  of  the  people ; 
and  I  repaired  thither  next  morning,  keeping  at  a 
distance  where  it  was  not  possible  I  could  injure 
any  one.  At  break  of  day,  as  I  expected,  the  moes- 
zin  appeared  to  sound  the  call  to  prayers ;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  whilst  he  still  stood  on  the 
minaret's  gallery,  I  drew  near,  and  addressed  him 
without  danger  to  himself.  He  willingly  entered 
into  the  arrangement  I  proposed,  and  agreed  to 
bring  the  provisions  then  necessary,  as  well  as 
everjTthing  else  I  required,  to  a  certain  stone  on  the 
plain,  where  he  was  to  find  in  exchange  a  magnifi- 
cent diamond  ring  that  still  remained  on  the  hand 
none  had  dared  to  touch.  By  this  means  I  was 
enabled  to  establish  myself,  with  all  the  comforts 
you  now  see  around  me,  in  this  my  home.  Years 
have  gone  by  since  then  ;  my  vines  yield  fruit,  my 
garden  flourishes,  and  I  am  contented,  or  rather  1 
am  most  happy,  for  I  have  found  it  possible.  Pariah 
as  I  am,  to  link  myself  to  the  beloved  human  race, 
by  the  power  of  conferring  benefits.  My  daily 
occupation  is  to  weave  the  long  reeds  which  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  into  baskets  and  mats. 
These  I  cast  on  the  bosom  of  the  friendly  rivulet, 
and  its  gentle  waters  bear  them  down  to  the  village 
through  which  it  flows ;  from  thence  they  are  with- 
drawn by  the  peasants,  who  sell  them  at  the  neigh- 
boring town ;  and  more  than  once,  when  the  fructi- 
fying rains  have  delayed  their  beneficent  dews,  the 
produce  of  my  work  has  saved  them  from  famine. 

^  Inglesi,  you  have  listened  patiently  to  this  my 
tale,  and  now  you  must  lie  down  to  rest.  To-mor- 
row yoQ  return  to  the  world,  and  it  may  be  that, 
when  you  mingle  with  its  dazzling  pleasures,  and 
are  allured  by  its  vain  hopes,  you  will  appreciate 
them  at  their  true  value,  remembering  how  an  in- 
ward conviction  in  faith  and  trust  could  make  a  sol- 
itary leper  thnce  blest  in  a  desert." 

Whether  the  Englishmen  profited  by  these  ad- 
monitions, the  recOTd  saith  not.  Next  morning 
they  departed,  to  take  their  part  in  the  stir  of  life 
again,  but  the  Armenian  leper  still  dwells  ak>nQ 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
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DR.   CHALMERS. 


Wc  caoBOt  dose  our  notices  of  the  events  of  the 
month  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  one  whom  it  has  plessed  God,  during  that  po> 
riod,  suddenly  to  call  away  from  his  earthly  labors 
to  his  eternal  rest — we  mean  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Though  preeminently  the  ornament  and  the  strength 
of  the  community  in  Scotland  to  which  he  belonged, 
yet  every  other  rrotestant  church  throughout  Chris- 
tendom may  justly  claim  a  propertjr  in  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  dej^ore  their  termination. 
His  name  has  been  long  in  high  repute  as  a  man  of 
science,  as  a  deep  and  original  writer  on  questions 
of  political  economy,  and  more  especially  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject  which  peculiarly  belongs  to 
the  Christian  philoeopher,  the  civic  economy  of 
large  towns. 

As  a  professor  of  theology,  charged  with  the 
instruction  of  students  in  divinity,  he  was  greatly 
▼alued  by  those  who  attended  his  lectures.  But  he 
was  most  generally  known  as  a  preacher,  whose 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order ;  riveting  the  at- 
tention alike  of  statesmen,  scholars,  and  merchants, 
and  of  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  and  producing  a 
deep  and  abiding  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  hearers.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  especially 
in  these  early  days  of  mourning  for  his  loss,  a 
distinct  notice  of  his  multitudinous  labors,  and  of 
the  power  which  he  exercised  in  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious movements  of  his  age ;  still  less  to  pass  a 
critical  judgment  upon  any  portion  of  his  career  on 
which  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinion.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  to  notice  his  value  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  those  evangelical  principles  which  it  has 
been  the  great  design  of  our  labois  to  uphold. 

Dr.  Chalmers  first  became  generally  known  as  a 
religions  character  by  his  published  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Kilmany,  upon  his  relinquishing  the 
pastoral  charge  which  he  had  held  amongst  mem. 
In  this  he  gave  to  the  world  a  memorable  testimony 
of  the  insufllciency  of  every  intellectual  and  moral 
talent  to  produce  any  real  good  in  human  nature, 
apart  from  the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  His  testimony  was  grounded  upon  his  own 
experience  in  his  ministry  before  and  after  he  had 
discovered  this  momentous  truth  ;  and  it  was  given 
with  a  grace  and  simplicity  of  expression  which  ar- 
rested Sie  attention  of  thousands.  From  that  day 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  had  the  advantage 
of  all  the  weight  and  influence  which  the  name  of 
Chalmers  brought  with  it  amongst  men  of  genius, 
rank,  or  sdenee. 

Other  contemporary  names  might  be  mentioned 
with  similar  honor,  but  not  one  of  which  the  influ- 
ence was  wpreaA  through  a  wider  cirole,  or  less  al- 
loyed by  extraneous  prejudices  or  by  human  infirm- 
ities.— ChriMiian  Observer. 

May  31.  Died  at  Edinbur^,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  LL.  D.,  pnncipal  and  primarins 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  born  at  Anstrotfaer,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  April,  1780,  and  prosecuted  his  literary 
and  thological  studies  at  the  Universitv  of  St.  An- 
drews. On  becoming  a  licentiate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  even  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
of  that  church,  he  entered  on  enp:agements  of  a 
more  general  kind  than  those  usually  filled  in  con- 
nection with  the  clerical  profession.  He  became  a 
member  of  *a  yeomanry  corps,  and  delivered  differ- 
ent courses  of  scientific  lectures  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Ids  native  town .  AfVer  oflioiatinff  for  about 
two  years  as  assistant  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  he 
obtained  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Kilmany,  in 
Fifeshire.  While  there  he  continued  to  prosecute 
his  scientific  studies,  and  when  the  chair  of  Math- 
ematics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became  va- 
cant by  the  translation  of  Professor  rlayfair  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  he  was  one  of  the 
many  candidates  who  competed  with  the  late  Sir 
John  Leslie  for  the  vacant  honor.  He  withdrew, 
however,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  protracted  contest 
which  ensued.  At  this  period  the  French  war  was 
raging,  and,  fired  with  Mitriotic  fervor,  Chalmers 
produced  a  volume  on  **  The  Extent  and  Stability 
of  the  National  Resources."  It  inculcated,  amidst 
much  that  was  questionable,  some  sound  views  in 
political  economy ;  but  its  vehemence  of  tone,  al- 
though at  times  lofty  and  eloquent,  prevented  it 
from  making  any  great  impression,  and  it  was  not 
reprinted  in  his  collected  works,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  25  vols.  For  some  years  he  slumbered  in 
his  greatness  at  Kilmany,  enjoying  little  more  than 
provincial  reputation,  till  the  publication  of  some 
isolated  sermons  and  his  contribution  of  the  article 
"Christianity"  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 
edited  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  all  of  which  were 
marked  by  evangelism  of  tone,  and  expressed  in  a 
style  of  rugged  and  original  grandeur.  The  latter 
composition  was  afterwards  separately  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Rev- 
elation." 

In  1814  he  was  translated  to  the  Tron  Church 
of  Glasgow,  and  while  there,  rose  to  the  altitude 
of  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day.  He  became 
one  of  the  lions  of  Scotland,  and  no  visit  to  the 
country  was  reckoned  complete  unless  Chalmers 
viras  heard  preaching.  A  succession  of  writere, 
froin  Lockhart,  in  *'  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk," down  to  Gilfillan,  in  his  ''Literary  Por- 
traits," have  all  described  the  peculiarities  of  his 
pulpit  eloquence ;  and  the  provincial  Scotch  accent, 
the  guttural  voice,  the  heavy  blue  eye  kindling  into 
fury,  the  uncouth  gestures,  are  all  familiar  to  their 
readers.  But,  not  content  with  theological  triumphs, 
Chalmers  entered  the  scientific  arena,  and  treading 
its  olains  with  majestic  step,  produced  in  1817  his 
'*  Discourses  on  Astronomy."  In  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  the  new  church  of  St.  John's  was  ex- 
pressly built  for  his  accommodation.  His  "  Com- 
meroial  Discourses"  were  published  in  1818,  his 
*'  Occasional  Discourses  in  the  Tron  Church  and  St. 
John's  Church"  in  1819  and  1820,  and  "  The  Civic 
and  Christian  Economy  of  Large  Towns"  in  1821. 

After  laboring  for  some  years  in  Glasgow  he  was 
appointed,  in  1824,  to  the  professorehip  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Univereity  of  St.  Andrews.  His 
arrival  gave  an  impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary, 
which  brought  back  much  of  the  glory  of  its  former 
days;  but  it  was  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  the  genius 
of  Chalmers.  In  May,  1825,  he  was  invited  to  take  a 
chair  in  the  then  projected  London  University.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  at  once  declined  the  pro- 
posal, for  reasons  which  will  be  most  obvious  to 
those  who  knew  him  best,  but  may  be  sufficiently 
apparent  to  all  who  have  read  iiis  works.  During 
the  period  of  his  settlement  at  St.  Andrews  he 
published  his  works  on  Endowments,  on  Political 
Economy,  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Romans.  Ahogether,  his  published 
works  form  25  volumes ;  and  they  have  been  very 
largely  circulated.  In  addition  to  them  he  has 
made  many  and  important  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature.    In  1828  he  was  removed  to  the  chair 
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of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
liighest  academical  distinction  which  could  be  con- 
ferred. Here,  undistarbed  by  change,  he  prose- 
euted  his  labors  for  some  years ;  but  that  appoint- 
ment, however  dignified  in  point  of  status,  was  but 
poorly  endowed,  and  offered  little  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  a  man  having  a  family  to  provide  for,  and 
who  scattered  his  ^unty  with  no  stinted  hand. 
Accordingly,  when  the  corresponding  and  richer 
chair  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  became  vacant, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate ;  but  the  patron- 
age was  vested  in  the  college— Chalmers  had  be- 
come a  noa-obtrusionist,  and  that  was  enough. 
Constitutional  principles  had  to  be  vindicated,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  at  the  time  held  a  uni- 
versity-office, went  to  Glasgow  on  purpose)  and 
voted  with  the  majority  that  excluded  Thomas 
Chalmers.  Mere  money  for  hoarding  was  no  vice 
of  his,  for  he  had  previously  refused  the  West 
Church  of  Greenock,  the  highest  living  in  the 
church ;  and  against  pluralities  he  waged  a  long 
and  deadly  war.  Next  came,  in  the  year  1843,  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when,  as  a 
matter  of.  course,  he  resigned  his  chair,  and  was 
elected  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  theology 
to  the  seceding  body.  Few  scholars  had  accumu- 
lated so  many  academic  honors  as  Dr.  Chalmers. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France — ^honors 
never  before  accorded  to  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and 
seldom  to  a  Scotsman.  In  fine,  while  living  he  re- 
ceived all  the  homage  and  respect  usually  accorded 
to  great  men  when  dead,  and  this  mainly  because, 
while  living,  he  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  great 
man.  With  him  religion  was  no  idea,  but  a  fact. 
It  was  not  a  mere  theory  on  which  he  could  expa- 
tiate whh  a  wondrous  grasp  of  intellect,  illustrate 
with  the  most  vivid  imagination,  and  set  before  an 
audience  in  all  the  perspicuity  and  clearness  that  a 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject  could  accomplish. 
It  was  a  living  faith,  that  mingled  in  all  his  thouffhts, 
imparted  a  tone  to  his  language,  and  moulded  his 
actions ;  it  was  realized  in  his  whole  course  of  con- 
duct. His  attainments  in  science,  his  genius,  his 
life,  seemed  devoted  to  one  end — to  raise  his  conn- 
try  by  the  lever  of  religion. 

Dr.  Chalmers  retired  early  to  rest  on  the  evening 
of  Saoday,  May  30,  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  died  calmly  during  the  night,  the  bed-clothes 
being  found  undisturbed  about  his  person.  His  pa-' 
pers  and  writing  materials  lay  beside  him  in  the  bed, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  givina  his  morning 
thoughts  to  the  report,  which  he  had  to  deliver  the 
next  day  from  the  collie  committee  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  has  left  behind  him  a  widow  to 
lament  his  loss,  and  a  family  of  (we  believe)  six 
daughters,  two  of  whom  are  married,  the  one  to  the 
ReT.  Mr.  M'Kenxie,  of  Ratho,  the  other  to  the 
ReT.  Dr.  Hanna,  of  Skirling,  editor  of  the  North 
BriiiMh  Review;  and  four  unmarried. 

The  funeral  of  this  distinguished  man  took  place 
on  Friday  the  4th  of  June,  when  his  remains  were 
oommitt&i  to  the  earth  in  the  cemetery  at  Grange, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand 
peiBons,  the  funeral  procession  consisting  of  the 
civic  authorities,  the  gentiy,  the  magistracy,  and 
nmnben  of  nunisteis — not  only  of  ihe  Froe  Church, 
hat  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Tarioos  dissenting  congregations,  who,  together 
with  other  mourners,  amoonted  to  nearly  2000  per- 


sons. Upwards  of  40  carriages  formed  the  rear  of 
the  procession,  in  which  were  Lords  Moncrieff, 
Robertson,  and  Ivory,  Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell,  Princi- 
pal Lee,  Professors  Robertson,  Simpson,  Wilson, 
Alison,  &c.  The  carriages  of  the  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, of  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
Sir  James  Forrest,  were  also  in  the  procession. 
The  ranks  of  the  procession  formed  in  two  lines,  be- 
tween which  the  coffin  was  borne  along,  followed 
by  the  son  of  Dr.  Hanna,  as  chief  mourner,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  &c. — Gent,  Mag, 


FroAi  the  Spectator. 
THE   COMING   CONFISCATION   IN   IRELAND. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  our  readers  that  a  sweep- 
ing social  revolution  should  take  place  in  Irelanu ; 
they  have  long  since  been  made  aware  that  this  was 
as  inevitable  as  the  crisis  of  a  fever  before  convales- 
cence. The  question  is,  not  how  to  avoid  it,  which 
would  be  the  idle  discussion  of  an  impossibility,  but 
how  it  can  be  made  safest  and  most  effectual  for  a 
healthy  reaction.  An  able  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  points  out  in  detail  one  process  by  which 
the  extensive  shifting  of  social  relations  in  Ireland 
will  probably  begin  at  no  distant  day ;  but  by  the 
same  exposition  it  is  apparent  that  the  government 
has  completed  no  preparations  for  aiding  the  pro- 
cess so  as  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 

By  the  operation  of  the  newly  enacted  poor  laws, 
our  contemporary  shows,  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ire- 
land are  already  confiscated.  This  is  made  out  by 
calculations  based  on  the  actual  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute.  In  five  unions  of  Mayo-* 
Ballina,  Balhnrobe,  Castlebar,  Stoneford  and  West- 
port — the  present  aggregate  rate  of  expenditure  is 
j£^908,200 ;  the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  prop- 
erty is  jC316,600;  the  population  of  these  five 
unions  is  418,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  seem  to 
be  receiving  daily  rations. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  rates  to 
repay  that  expenditure — or  one  third  of  it—ot  even 
one  sixth ;  for  the  payment  on  account  of  the  des- 
titute is  not  the  only  charge  to  which  the  property 
is  liable ;  there  are  other  parochial  charges,  bcwides 
the  claims  of  mortgages.  The  guardians,  of  course, 
will  not  confiscate  their  own  property  by  assessing 
and  levying  the  requisite  rates ;  of  course  they  will 
abdicate  their  poor-law  function  ;  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners will  be  obliged  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
the  landlords  will  be  swept  away.  The  case  of 
Mayo  is  extreme ;  but  the  difference  between  a 
small  dividend  and  a  large  does  not  help  the  insol- 
vent. Taking  in  twenty-five  other  unions  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  we  have  an  area  of  5,766,- 
600  statute  acres ;  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  is 
3,446,210/.,  the  annual  value  of  the  property  only 
3,163,710/.  A  fourth  part  of  Ireland,  therefore,  is 
unable  to  pay  its  present  poor-rates,  and  has  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make  good  the  outlay 
within  any  reasonable  time ;  its  landlords  must  give 
up  their  tenure. 

The  Globe  points  out  circumstances  for  consola- 
tion. The  pressure  is  due  to  a  temporary  emer- 
gency— ^the  failure  of  the  potato  crop;  a  ooore 
economical  administration  of  the  poor  relief  will 
prevail ;  other  processes— of  employing  labor,  and 
so  forth — will  mitigate  the  distress.  True  in  the 
abstraet;  but  the  pressure  is  too  extreme  and  im- 
perative to  allow  much  time  for  counteractive  pro- 
cesses, especially  as  Irish  landlords  have  not  the  j 
most  unlimited  credit  in  the  world — witness  the^  [^ 
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inability  to  make  up  nStway  capital  without  apply- 
ing for  government  aid. 

r*9^or  are  these  counteractions  the  only  other  pro- 
cesses at  work.  Lord  John  RusseFs  reason  for 
withdrawing  the  bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered estates  lays  bare  another  active  process  of 
confiscation.  Lord  John  understood  that,  if  the 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  divers  insurance  companies 
would  call  in  money  on  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,000/. ;  in  other  words,  I^rd  John  understood 
that  the  bill  would  work  briskly,  and  for  that  reason 
he  willidrew  it !  He  seems  to  think  that  the  with- 
drawal is  merely  an  act  of  prudence.  It  might  be 
so  if  the  revolutionary  crism  could  be  prevented ; 
but  that  is  imposible ;  simply  to  defer  the  process 
only  prolongs  its  pain ;  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  confiscation  under  the  poor-law  would  have 
been  usefully  relieved  throui^n  a  simultaneous  con- 
fiscation by  another  process ;  especially  as  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  confiscating  to  a  mortgage  would 
probably  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  more 
efficient  owners. 

But  the  very  fact  that  such  an  apprehension  in- 
duces Lord  John  Russell  to  withhold  the  bill  illus- 
trates the  precarious  tenure  by  which  Irish  lands  are 
held,  not  merely  in  individual  cases,  but  in  large 
classes.  Here  we  see  lands  to  the  value  of  1,000,- 
000/.  threatened  with  instant  confiscation  by  the 
mortgage  process ;  there,  thirty  unions  threatened 
with  the  same  result  by  the  still  more  powerful 
poor-assessment  process.  The  undermining  of 
proprietary  rights  is  wide-spread ;  an  explosion  is 
imminent.  The  measures  of  government  should  be 
of  proportionate  breadth  and  vigor — in  a  word,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  they  are.  Lord  John  Russell 
has  entered  upon  '*  a  system''  of  subsidizing  petty 
Irish  interests  with  small  bounties  for  the  '*  encour- 
agiBment'*  of  commercial  activity.  Coaxing  rail- 
ways into  existence,  enticing  fisheries  to  be,  and 
such  small,  slow  results,  will  not  serve  for  the  vast 
and  sudden  upturn  which  is  impending.  It  is  not 
retail  trade,  but  wholesome  national  measures  of 
statesmanship,  that  are  demanded  at  the  moment. 

Whole  communities  are  about  to  be  dissolved  from 
grekt  social  relations;  whole  districts  of  land  are 
about  to  be  thrown  into  the  market.  Who  will 
boy  t  Not  the  Irish,  for  they  are  destitute.  Nor 
the  English,  while  the  market  is  glutted ;  while  the 
land  is  crowded,  not  with  a  laboring  but  with  a 
pauper  population ;  not  while  property  is  to  be  held 
under  the  rule  of  Ribandism  or  open  revolution.  If 
our  statesmen  were  equal  to  the  task  which  fate  has 
allotted  to  thero,  if  they  were  really  determined  to 
render  this  mighty  overturning  of  the  present  order 
of  things  comparatively  safe — which  they  might  do 
— they  would  bestir  themselves  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  should  supply  for  the  time  the  want  of 
those  spontaneous  processes  by  which  society  is 
usually  regulated.  A  state  assumption  of  lands, 
with  some  intelligible  and  trustworthy  method  of 
administration,  during  the  transition,  would  relieve 
the  glutted  land  market.  A  measure  of  national 
and  systematic  transplanting  would  relieve  the  land 
of  its  hordes  of  paupers,  converting  the  residue  into 
a  real  laboring  population.  An  efficient  machinery 
for  defenoe  would  be  a  visible  and  palpable  gage  for 
the  safety  of  the  purchaser  and  his  investment  un- 
der a  state  guarantee.  Were  such  measures  at 
once  adopted  and  enforced  with  activity,  the  prooeas 
of  redemption  might  go  on  in  Ireland  concaneDtly 
with  confiscation  and  revolution. 
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THB  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  MEXICO. 

Thc  following  interesting  description  of  the 
American  conquerors  of  Mexico  is  the  translatioa 
of  a  letter  from  a  native  of  Paebla. — London  Tune$. 

PuEBLA,  May  16. 

Mr.  Worth  apparently  did  not  wish  to  keep  the 
public  in  suspense  after  his  official  communication, 
and  accordingly  the  head  of  his  column  appeared 
at  an  early  hour  opposite  the  gate  of  Amozoc. 
The  towns-people  seemed  undisturbed.  The  whole 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  dry  goods  shops, 
which  remained  closed,  presented  its  ordinary  as- 
pect, and  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  a  hos- 
tile army  was  expected.  About  half-past  10 
o*clock  a  party  of  100  cavalry  separated  from  the 
division,  and  entered  by  the  streets  of  Alguacil 
Mayor,  San  Cristobal,  &c.,  to  the  square,  from 
which  they  withdrew  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  barrack  of  San  Jose.'^  Curiosity  to  see  the 
Yankees  overcame  the  alarm  so  natural  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  people  crowded  the  streets,  and  nearly 
all  the  balconies  in  the  line  were  filled  with  specta- 
tors. Yon  will  excuse  this  curiosity  when  you 
reflect  that  it  was  excited  by  the  men 'of  Vera  Cfnix 
and  Cerro  Gordo,  who,  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 
passed  for  diabolical  prodigies,  and  in  the  mosta- 
choed  lips  for  at  least  human  prodigies.  I  myself 
yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  breaking  a  vow  of  se- 
clusion, sallied  forth  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
future  masters.  Imagine  my  surprise,  and  that  of 
all  the  world,  when,  instead  of  the  Centaurs  we 
expected,  I  saw  a  hundred  gallows-faced  men,  uni- 
formed (if  the  dress  which  most  of  them  wore 
could  be  called  such)  with  poverty  and  bad  taste, 
many  of  them  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  armed  with 
swoids,  carbine,  and  pistols  of  a  common  kind, 
their  horses  large  indeed,  but  heavy,  and  devoid  of 
grace,  like  all  their  race,  and  with  no  other  orna- 
ment than  a  plain  saddle  and  bridle.  Thus  much 
for  the  accessories.  With  respect  to  the  men,  I 
shall  only  say  that  for  ten  ffood  figures  there  were 
as  many  sick,  ricketty,  and  even  deformed.  Add 
to  this  the  disgusting  want  of  cleanliness  of  all 
these  men,  and  you  have  a  picture  the  most  un- 
military  possible,  and  which  I  should  oill  revolting, 
were  it  not  mixed  with  some  grotesque  figures  at 
which  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing.  This  is 
no  exaggeration ;  I  state  sincerely  my  first  impres- 
sion and  that  of  all  present.  From  some  roofs 
hisses  were  heard,  and,  though  not  general,  they 
truly  expressed  the  contempt  to  which  curiosity 
had  given  place.  After  an  interval  of  an  hour  the 
main  body  entered.  Of  their  appearance  I  shall 
say  something — the  numbers  you  will  find  in  the 
annexed  note.  All,  that  we  had  heard  of  Hercu- 
lean frames,  and  elegant  figures,  has  been  the  exag- 
geration of  malice  or  cowardice.  There  are  all 
sorts  among  them,  but  at  the  first  glance  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  majority  of  the  army  is  composed 
of  Irish  emigrants,  attenuated  by  hunger.  The 
uniform  of  all  that  have  entered  consists  of  a  jacket 
and  pantaloon  of  common  light  blue  cloth,  precisely 
the  same  as  the  recluses  of  San  Roque,  and  with 
DO  ornament  but  the  military  insignia.  AH,  even 
the  dragoons,  wear  flat  cloth  cape,  though  several 
have  adopted  the  palm  hats  of  the  country,  and  we 
saw  some  enter  with  tompeates  on  their  hetuAs.  If 
I  were  not  in  a  huny,  I  would  sabetitute  the  pencil 
for  the  pen,  in  order  to  send  yoa  a  sketch  of  an 
ofltoer  of  the  line  who  presented  himself  on  an 
eoormoas  eaitrhone,  with  a  frock-coat  of  moat  ab- 
Digitized  b, 
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•ad  eat,  «id  an  old  common  straw  hat  turned  np 
as  a  thiee-oocked  one.  Altogether  the  ffeneral 
aspect  of  the  army  is  all  that  bad  taste  and  econ- 
omy can  prodnee  of  ridicolous,  sordid,  and  filthy. 
Nor  does  their  armament  seem  to  me  anything  ex- 
tnordinary.  In  a  word,  except  the  draught  horses, 
which  are  very  good,  I  assure  you,  without  exag- 
geration, that  these  men  bring  nothing  that  we  have 
not  seen  a  thousand  times.  Even  the  immense 
number  of  their  wagons  is  not  a  proof  of  large 
stores.  The  wagons  are  all  empty,  and  I  under- 
stood their  principal  use  to  be  for  the  transport  of 
troops.  How,  then,  have  the^  done  what  they 
have?  How  have  they  contmuali^  beaten  our 
army,  which  not  onl^  surpasses  them  in  appearance 
—for  that  is  unquestionablo—but  in  my  opmion  has 
real  and  positive  advantages  over  themi  Every 
one  asks  this  question,  to  which  there  is  but  one 
reply.  Their  leaders,  and  particularly  the  colonels 
of  regiments,  are  old  gray-haired  men.  Their  gray 
hairs  explain  the  phenomenon.  This  makes  me 
still  rely  on  our  soldiers,  and  gives  me  for  the  fu- 
ture some  hopes,  which  we  require  more  than  ever. 
For  to  us  (above  all  the  poets,  or  who  aspire  to  be 
snch) — to  as,  who  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress in  civilization  from  a  certain  cordiality  of 
manners,  politeness,  and  external  refinement,  ^ese 
coarse  and  clownish  men,  who  in  everything  sacri- 
fice elegance  to  economy,  cannot  be  recognized  as 
the  Messiahs  of  our  civilization.  (The  writer 
estimates  the  whole  American  force  at  4,200  men 
and  13  pieces  of  artillery.)  As  soon  as  the  division 
entered,  the  artillery  and  infantry  formed  in  the 
nnare,  and  the  wagons  extended  from  the  street  of 
Mercaderes  to  the  bridge  of  Noche  Buena.  The 
aoldiers  piled  their  arms,  and  the  greater  part  lay 
down  to  sleep  with  perfect  confidence,  being  appa- 
rently half  dead  with  fttigue.  Our  guard  in  the 
place  was  put  under  arms. 

A  great  n  amber  of  the  people  came  and  went 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  the  tired  division  in  the 
aqoare,  ofiT  their  guard,  and  without  their  arms, 
were  surrounded  by  5,000  or  6,000  men.  They 
remained  so  till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  troops  occupied  the  barracks  and  conyents  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  San  Luis,  and  the  wagons 
were  placed  here  and  there,  as  they  could  find 
room.  The  troops  remained  in  barracks  all  night. 
Generals  Worth  and  Quitman  occupied  the  palace, 
the  guard  of  which  was  changed  ;  and  the  ofilhers 
were  scattered  through  the  taverns  and  coflfee- 
hooses.  At  the  tavern  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
honse  a  few  of  them,  whose  philanthropic  disposi- 
tion had  been  excited  by  wine,  gave  me  the  most 
inharmonious  concert  that  I  have  neard  in  my  life. 
Yesterday  they  took  possession  of  the  hills  of  Lo- 
reto  and  Guadaloupe,  and  to-day  of  the  convent  of 
La  Merced ;  and  it  seems  that  some  troops  and 
artillery  have  been  sent  to  the  hill  of  San  Juan. 
The  population,  meanwhile,  have  maintained  their 
iocostomed  stoicism.  They  show  no  respect,  nor 
much  dislike,  to  the  invaders.  If  a  few  are  excited 
at  the  picture  which  the  city  presents,  the  rest 
scarcely  allude  to  it,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened.  There  have  been  some  squabbles, 
and  one  or  two  Yankees  have  been  killed  by  the 
leperos  of  Analco,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  show 
neither  inclination  nor  avereion  towanw  them,  and 
require  some  provocation  to  rouse  them  from  their 
apiithy.     Unluckily,  these  gentry  are  aware  of 


this,  and  not  only  behave  with  circumspection,  but 
do  violence  to  their  nature  to  the  extent  of  being 
affable  and  deferential.  Many  of  them  hear  mass 
with  the  utmost  devotion,  and  all  uncover  them- 
selves when  they  meet  a  priest.  Several  have 
given  alms  at  the  holy  places.  To-day  Worth 
visited  the  bishop,  and  when  the  latter  returned 
the  visit,  he  was  received  with  the  same  honore 
as  they  pay  to  their  general.  By  this  policy  they 
have  commenced  a  moral  conquest  of  the  part  of 
the  population  which  I  thought  least  accessible—* 
I  mean  the  old  women.  All  the  officera  have  got 
by  heart  the  last  proclamation  of  Scott,  which  you 
have  seen.  They  talk  of  nothing  but  fraternity 
between  the  two  republics,  and  say  they  have  only 
come  to  save  the  democratic  principle,  threatened 
with  a  foreign  monarehy  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 


Length  of  the  Human  Hair. — ^The  ordinary 
length  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  deduced  from  its 
measurement  in  women,  ranges  between  twenty 
inches  and  a  yard,  the  latter  being  considered  as 
unusually  long.  But  in  some  instances  the  length 
is  much  greater ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom, 
I  am  informed,  it  measures  two  yards,  and  trails  ot 
the  ground  when  she  stands  erect.  When,  how- 
ever, hair  is  kept  closely  shaved,  it  appeara  to  be- 
come peraistent,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  in 
strength  and  bulk.  It  has  been  calculated  by  a 
curious  investigator  (Withof)  that  the  hair  of  the 
beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and  a  half  in 
the  week ;  this  will  give  a  length  of  six  inches  and 
a  half  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  for  a  man  of 
eighty  yeare  of  age,  twenty-seven  feet  which  have 
fallen  before  the  edge  of  the  razor.  Such  .an 
amount  of  growth  appean  in  nowise  remarkable, 
when  we  learn  from  Eble  that  in  the  prince's  court 
at  Eidam  there  is  a  full-length  painting  of  a  carpen- 
ter whose  beard  was  nine  feet  long,  so  that,  when 
engaged  at  work,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  it  in  a 
bag  ;  and  that  the  burgomeister,  Hans  Stomingen, 
having  upon  one  occasion  forgotten  to  fold  up  his 
beard,  trod  upon  it  as  he  ascended  the  stair-case 
leading  to  the  council  chamber  of  Brunn,  and  was 
thereby  thrown  down  and  killed. — Wilson  on  the 
skin. 


Apparel. — A  man  ought,  in  his  clothes,  to  < 
form  something  to  those  that  he  converses  with,  to 
the  custom  of  the  nation,  and  the  fashion  that  is 
decent  and  general,  to  the  occasion,  and  his  own 
condition  ;  for  that  is  best  that  best  suits  with  one's 
calling,  and  the  rank  we  live  in.  And  seeing  that 
all  men  are  not  CEdipuses,  to  read  the  riddle  of 
another  man's  inside,  and  most  men  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, it  behoves  a  man  to  barter  for  a  good 
esteem,  even  from  his  clothes  and  outside.  We 
guess  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  by  the  mantle 
we  see  it  wean. — FeUham. 

Exaggerations. — NcTcr  to  speak  by  superla- 
tives is  a  sign  of  a  wise  man ;  for  that  war  of 
speaking  wounds  either  truth  or  prudence.  Exag- 
gerations are  so  many  prostitutions  of  reputation, 
because  they  discover  the  weakness  of  uoderetand- 
ing,  and  the  bad  discerning  of  him  that  speaks. 
Excessive  praises  excite  both  curiosity  and  envy  ; 
so  that,  if  merit  answer  not  the  value  that  is  set 
upon  it,  as  it  generally  happens,  general  opinion 
revolts  against  the  imposture,  and  makes  the  flat- 
terer and  the  flattered  both  ridiculous.— >iifi(m. 
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Ants  w  Pfiau. — ^Who  can  describe  the  countr  I  malia,  such  as  agoutis,  annadillos,  &c.,  on  being 
of  ants  which  swarm  through  thejtourprised  by  them,  are  soon  killed.    On  the  light 


less  myriads 

forests  1  Every  shrub  is  full  of  creeping  liFe,  and 
the  decayed  vegetation  afibrds  harbor  for  some  pe- 
culiar kinds  of  these  insects.  The  large  yellow 
puoa  gi^i  is  seen  in  multitudes  in  the  open  air,  and 
it  even  penetrates  into  the  dwellings.  This  insect 
does  not  bite,  but  its  crawhng  creates  great  irrita- 
tion to  the  skin.  The  small  black  yana  ^i^i,  on 
the  contrary,  inflicts  most  painful  punctures.  A 
▼ery  mischievous  species  of  stinging  ant  is  the  black 
sunchiron.  This  insect  inflicts  a  puncture  with  a 
long  sting,  which  he  carries  in  the  rear  of  his  body. 
The  wound  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  is  sometimes 
attended  by  dangerous  consequences.  My  travel- 
ling companion,  C.  Klee,  being  stung  by  one  of 
these  ants,  suffered  such  severe  pain  and  fever, 
that  he  was  for  a  short  while  delirious.  A  few 
nights  afterwards,  a  similar  attack  was  made  on 
myself  during  sleep.  It  suddenly  awoke  me,  and 
caused  me  to  start  up  with  a  convulsive  spring.  I 
must  confess  that  I  never,  in  my  whole  life,  expe- 
rienced such  severe  pain  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 
A  most  remarkable  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
the  swarms  of  the  species  called  *'  the  great  wan- 
dering ant."  They  appear  suddenly  in  trains  of 
countless  myriads,  and  proceed  forward  in  a  straight 
direction,  without  stopping.  The  small,  the  weak, 
and  the  neuters  are  placed  in  the  centre,  while  the 
large  and  the  strong  flank  the  army,  and  look  out 
for  prey.  These  swarms,  called  by  the  natives 
chacusy  sometimes  enter  a  hut  and  clear  it  of  all  in- 
sects, amphibia,  and  other  disagreeable  guests. 
This  work  being  accomplished,  they  again  form 
themselves  into  a  lone:  train,  and  move  onwards. 
The  united  force  of  these  small  creatures  is  vast, 
and  there  is  no  approach  to  the  fabulous,  when  it 
is  related  that  not  only  snakes,  but  also  large  mam- 


dry  parts  of  the  higher  mountains  we  find  the  large 
conical  dwellings  of  the  Termes  so  firmly  built,  that 
they  are  impenetrable  even  to  rifle-shot.  They 
sometimes  stand  singly,  sometimes  together,  in  long 
lines.  In  form  they  strongly  resemble  the  simple, 
conical  Puna  hats. — Dr,  Von  Tsckudi, 

Propagation  of  Thought. — Who  shall  say  at 
what  point  in  the  stream  of  time  the  personal 
character  of  any  individual  now  on  the  earth  shall 
cease  to  influence  ?  A  sentiment,  a  habit  of  feel- 
ing, once  communicated  to  another  mind,  is  gone ; 
it  is  beyond  recall ;  it  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue  ;  it 
is  blessing  man  and  owned  by  Heaven  :  its  charac- 
ter was  evil ;  vain  the  remorse  that  would  revoke 
it,  vain  the  gnawing  anxiety  that  would  compute 
its  mischief;  its  immediate,  and  to  us  visible,  eflfect 
may  soon  be  spent ;  its  remote  one,  who  shall  cal- 
culate ?  The  oak  which  waves  in  our  forest  to-day, 
owes  its  form,  its  species,  and  its  tint  to  the  acorn 
which  dropped  from  its  remote  ancestor,  under 
whose  shade  Druids  worshipped.  *'  Human  life 
extends  beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which 
bound  its  visible  existence  here.*'  The  spirit  is  re- 
moved into  another  region,  the  body  is  crumbling 
into  dust,  the  very  name  is  foj^otten  upon  earth ; 
but  living  and  working  still  is  the  influence  gener- 
ated by  the  moral  features  of  him  who  has  so  long 
since  passed  away.  The  characters  of  the  dead 
are  inwrought  into  those  of  the  living ;  the  genera- 
tion below  the  sod  formed  that  which  now  dwells 
and  acu  upon  the  earth,  the  existing  generation  is 
moulding  that  which  will  succeed  it,  and  distant 
posterity  shall  inherit  the  characteristics  which  we 
infuse  into  our  children  to-day. — The  Parent's  High 
Commission, 
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Or  tire  beaotifbl  thougb  faultr  works  which  com- 
pose these  volames,  a  considerable  number  were  the 
Iroit  of  one  of  those  singular  literary  partnerships, 
which,  hardly  known  in  any  department  of  poetical 
art  except  the  drama,  have  repeatedly  been  formed 
by  dramatic  poets  both  in  oar  own  country  and  else- 
where. The  old  English  drama  abounds  with  ex- 
amples. None  of  these  alliances,  howerer,  was  so 
Meadfast,  none  so  snecessfal,  none  so  evidently 
prompted  by  "  consimility  of  genius,"  as  that  whicn 
has,  by  a  consent  almost  noiyersal,  elevated  the  in- 
separable names  of  the  two  friends,  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  John  Fletcher,  to  a  place  in  our  dramatic 
literature  second  only  to  that  of  the  one  unapproach- 
able master  of  the  art. 

lo  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the  two  poets, 
all  that  is  known  scSrcely  suflices  to  do  more  than 
excite  a  vain  cariosity.  But  few  facts  have  been 
collected  which  have  any  interest  in  themselves, 
or  any  value  as  the  ffronndwork  of  critical  specu^ 
lation.  The  principu  of  these  relate  to  the  family 
hisiory  of  both. 

Among  the  western  hills  of  Leicestershire,  there 
has  lately  been  erected  a  monastery,  which,  inhab- 
ited by  thirty  or  forty  Cistercian  monks,  carries  back 
oor  thoughts  from  the  busy  world  of  manufactures 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  to  the  antiquities  and  the 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Similar  reflections  are 
prompted  by  another  scene,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  this  modern  abbey  of  Saint  Bernard.  In  the 
midst  of  a  little  valley,  on  a  meadow  beside  a  dash- 
ing brook,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  a  group 
of  ivy-mantled  ruins.  There,  in  tbe  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  pious  lady  founded  an  Augustinian  nunnery, 
in  honor  of  Saint  Mary  and  the  blessed  Trinit^f . 
Confiscated  on  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses 
at  the  Reformation,  the  priory  of  Gracedieu  and  its 
demesne  were  acquired  by  John  Beaumont,  a  law- 
yer of  old  family.  He  afterwards  became  master 
of  the  rolls;  but  was  soon  charged  with  corruption, 
disgraced,  and  deprived  of  his  estates.  His  widow 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  the  manor 
of  which  he  had  dispossessed  the  nuns  of  Lady 
Roesia  de  Verdun.  Her  son  Francis,  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  his  father *8  profession,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  tbe  Common  Pleas,  and  re- 
ceived knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  grave,  learned,  and 
reverend  judge."  He  married  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Pierrepoiot  in  Nottinghamshire;  from  which 
long  afterwards  came  the  sprightly  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague. 

Of  Judge  Beaumont*s  three  sons,  the  eldest  died 
young.  John,  the  second,  inherited  the  estates, 
and  obtained  a  baronetcy.  Sir  John  Beaumont  was 
a  man  of  reflection,  taste,  and  feeling.  In  'right  of 
his  '*  Boswonh  Field,"  and  inther  poems,  he  is  ie- 
■lembered  among  our  minor  poets,  and  among  the 
etiliest  improvers  of  English  heroic  vene.    The 
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third  son,  Francis  Beaumont,  was  bom  at  Grace- 
dieu, probably  in  the  year  1585.  The  family  of 
Gracedieu  did  not  comprise  the  only  men  of  genius 
of  the  name.  Among  their  kinsmen  the  Beaumonts 
of  Coleorton,  we  find,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  a  poet  from  whom  Pope  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  wisely;  and,  in  oor  own 
time,  this  branch  of  the  ancient  stock  has  been  rep- 
resented by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentie- 
men  of  any  age — the  late  Sir  Geoi^  Beaumont, 
himself  a  pleasing  artist,  and  the  generous  friend 
of  artists  and  of  poets. 

The  birth-place  of  Francis  Beaumont  was  a  fit 
nursery  for  the  boyhood  of  a  poet.  The  spot  itself 
is  still  beautiful ;  the  region  in  which  it  lies  was 
then  sylvan  and  romantic.  Charnwood  forest,  on 
the  edge  of  which  Gracedieu  stands,  was  in  the  six- 
teenth century  a  thickly  wooded  chase.  Drayton 
indeed,  not  long  afterwards,  lamented  that  the  Mgh- 
palmed  harts  were  fled,  and  the  dryads  dead  with 
the  oaks  they  had  inhabited.  Even  for  him,  how- 
ever, the  scene  was  the  ideal  of  a  forest ;  and  about 
the  very  time  when  his  *'  Poly-olbion"  was  com- 
posed, Bishop  Corbet  and  his  fellow-travellers  lost 
their  way  among  its  rocky  glades.  Wordsworth, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
has  since  revived  its  poetical  tenown  in  an  inscrip- 
tion reminding  us,  that— 

"  There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  wild. 
Did  Francis  Beaumont  sport,  an  eager  child ; 
There,  under  shadow  of  the  neighboring  rocks, 
Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks ; 
Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes, 
Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  rage, 
WiUi  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskined  stage." 

But  the  earliest  breathings  of  nature  upon  the  po- 
etic heart  do  not  generally  awaken  a  sound  which 
is  their  own  echo.  The  young  poet  is  for  a  time 
a  mocking-bird.  Beaumont^s  earliest  known  work, 
published  when  he  was  certainly  less  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  the  '*  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphroditus,"  a  poem  of  nine  hundred  heroic  lines. 
In  this  bovish  piece,  the  voluptuous  sketch  of  the 
metamorpnoses  is  worked  up  into  a  miniltely  touched' 
and  over-colored  picture.  The  fancy  which  it  un- 
questionably exhibits  is  expended  on  mythological 
inventions,  ingenious  like  those  of  their  prototype, 
and  even  more  artificial.  There  emerges  in  it  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  of  original  observation  of  external 
nature.  But  the  scenes,  amid  which  his  early  youth 
was  past,  were  secretly  nourishing  the  sympathies 
which  afterwards  flowed  out  with  imaginative  ful- 
ness upon  the  world  of  human  action  and  passion ; 
nor  did  those  scenes  oass  away  without  leaving 
images  which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  cot 
orea  into  richer  landscapes  in'unfading  verse. 

The  *'  Salmacis,"  snd  an  equally  free  imitation 
of  the  **  Remedy  of  Love,"  are  our  chief  or  only 
means  of  estimating  the  influence  exerted  on  his 
mind  by  his  academical  education.  He  became  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgates  Hall  in  Oxford, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  yeais  old ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  rosided  there  only  a  short  thne ;  and  he 
was  oettainly  too  young  te  have  leoeiTed  IWhd  It 
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any  deep  imprearion,  in  the  olasnoal  stodies  of  the 
place,  in  the  more  home-eprang  learning  of  Camden 
who  had  lived  within  the  aame  walla  a  generation 
before,  or  in  the  poritaniBm  and  patriotism  of  Pym, 
who  was  hia  college  contemporary.  The  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  entered  while  soil  a  boy,  intro- 
dnoed  him  to  new  companionBhipe  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  hia  own ;  and  we  now  approach  the 
aphere  in  which  hia  brief  existence  was  deatined  to 
.  benpent. 

Meatnwhile  the  friend  whose  name  has  become 
identified  with  his,  was  entering  upon  life  un- 
der circumstances  far  less  favorable.  Richard 
Fletcher,  the  son  of  a  vicar  in  Kent,  had  distin- 
gmahed  himself  at  Cambridge,  and  been  master  of 
BeneH  college.  He  was  also  minister  of  Rye, 
where,  in  December,  1579,  waa  bom  his  third  son, 
John  Fletcher  the  poet.  John  Fletcher  was  a 
child  of  seven  years,  when  his  fiuher,  now  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  laid  Ihe  foundation  of  his  future  for- 
tunes by  insulting  the  unhaDoy  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scota,  upon  the  acaffold.  His  zealous  services 
upon  this  occasion,  his  courtly  manners,  his  hand- 
some person,  and  his  intimacy  v^th  Burleigh,  con- 
eprrea  in  recommending  him  to  the  maiden  queen. 
Subject  to  certain  simoniacal  suspicions,  he  soon 
became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Elizabeth,'  delighting 
in  the  g:ood  looks  of  her  comely  bishop,  had  found 
&ult  with  him  for  cutting  his  beard  too  short : 
''  whereas,  good  lady,"  wrote  Haiington,  ''  al- 
though ahe  knew  it  not,  that  which  he  had  cut  too 
<  *  abort  was  his  bishopric,  not  his  beard. ' '  He  waa 
made,  successively.  High  Almoner,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and,  in  15S^,  Bishop  of  London.  A 
widower  at  the  time  of  thia  last  promotion,  he  im- 
inediately  married  the  rery  recent  widow  of  a 
Kentish  knight.  The  queen's  distaste  of  the  mar- 
tiage  of  clergymen  was  aggravated  in  thia  instance 
by  the  doitbfful  reputation  of  the  lady.  The  bishop 
was  accordingly  snsi>ended  from  his  functions  by 
the  primate,  and  forbidden  by  the  queen  to  appear 
at  court.  A  partial  restoration  to  the  royal  mvor 
came  too  late  to  heal  the  wound  which  oublic  dis- 
grace  had  inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  worldly  heart. 
On  a  June  eveningin  1596,  as  he  sat  smoking  in 
bis  chair,  Bishop  Fletcher  suddenly  fell  back  and 
expired. 

lie  left  eight  children  in  beggary  ;  and  his  prop- 
erty was  seized  by  tbe  exchequer,  in  satisfaction  of 
official  debta  to  the  crowo.  intercession  was  made 
for  the  orpbana  by  his  brother  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher, 
an  eminent  civilian,  diplomatist,  and  scholar,  and 
father  of  the  two  poets  Giles  and  Phineaa.  The 
fomily  had  a  still  more  powerful  advocate  in  the 
chivalrous  £ssex,  prompted  by  Anthony  Bacon, 
brother  of  the  great  chancellor.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  government  relented. 

John  Fletcher  had  at  twelve  years  of  age  been 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  his  father^s  college  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  where,  two  years  later,  he  is  said  by  his 
last  biographer  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  Bible 
clerk»--an  assertion  which  not  improbably  involves 
some  mistake ;  Bible  clerk  being  an  Oxford,  not  a 
Cambridge  title.  Of  his  nniversity  studies  nothing 
further  is  known.  At  his  father'a  death  he  waa 
only  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  event  cast  him  loose  upon  the 
world. 

We  are  hd  in  the  dark,  however,  concerning 
him.  We  know  nothing  of  his  employments  for 
some  years  afterwards ;  nor  how  and  when  he  first 
bec»ne  connected  with  Beaumont.  The  oldest 
4ate  al  which  their  names  occur  together  it  1607, 


when  each  of  them  cootribated  a  copy  of  oommeB- 
-datory  yeraea  to  the  "  Fox*'  of  Ben  Jonson.  To 
the  same  year,  or  1606,  is  also  assigned  Fletcher's 
fust  appearance  aa  a  writer*-the  iSrat  at  least  of 
which  we  have  any  trace— in  the  indi^rent  com- 
edy of  the  "Woman-hater."  In  ^e  case  of 
Hetcfaef;  therefore,  aa  of  Shakspeare,  several  years 
of  early  life  are  unaccounted  for.  But,  since  Lon- 
don had  been  the  principal  home  of  his  boyhood 
m  his  Other's  lifetune,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  ita  being  the  place  where  we  ought 'to  look  for 
him,  when  thrown  so  suddenly,  by  his  father's 
deaUi,  on  his  own  resources.  This  waa  the  age 
when  the  theatres  were  no  less  a  house  of  refuge 
than  a  temple  of  fome  for  yonltifnl  poets;  and, 
looking  at  fletcher'a  future  history,  we  can  scaroe- 
\y  be  mistaken  in  auppo8ing,that  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  writing  for  the  theatres  to  earn  his  bread. 
Without  patrimony  or  profession,  he  would  be 
driven  by  want  to  try  to  the  utmost  the  fatal  facility 
of  hia  powers.  This  necessity,  we  fear,  continued 
to  the  last.  The  rapidity  wi&  which  his  plays 
appeared  after  the  death  of  his  fiiend,  afibrds 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his  having  been 
spurred  on  by  motives  more  pressing  than  the  desire 
of  fame.  Proof  to  the  same  effect,  proof  of  hurry 
in  composition,  is  affiirded  by  the  imperfections 
which  deform  so  many  of  his  playa,  eapecially  the 
later  onea.  "  Several  of  his  scenes,"  says  one  of 
his  critics, "  nay,  whole  acta,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten with  either  an  ill-filled  stomach,  or  an  ill-filled 
head." 

Beaumont  was  differently  situated.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  ever  poor. 
Some  fortune,  more  or  less,  came  to  him  from  his 
eldest  brother.  He  married  into  a  good  &mily ; 
and,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  he  had  another 
aecurity  against  indigence,  in  the  affection  of  his 
aurviving  brother.  Indeed,  thero  is  no  reason  for 
questiomn^  that  Beaumont  had  independent  means, 
except  an  unnerfectly  vouched  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  his  daughters. 

Tlie  cireumstancea  of  Beaumont,  howeyer,  are 
chiefly  important  as  entitling  us  the  more  readily  to 
believe,  that  the  literary  alliance  between  him  and 
his  less  wealthy  friend  was  not  one  of  those  joint 
adventures,  so  common  in  that  time,  which  were 
ordered  by  the  play-house  managers,  and  executed 
for  daily  bread  by  starving  play-wrights.  We  read, 
in  the  diary  of  Philip  fiensfowe  and  elsewhe]^, 
of  plays  which  were  produced  by  the  combined 
labor  of  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  poots.  In 
many  such  cases,  the  nndertaking  was  plainly  a 
match  against  time.  A  temporary  theme  had  been 
caught  up  before  ita  popularity  should  vanish ;  or  a 
new  piece  had  to  be  hurriedly  put  together,  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  attraction  of  some  similar  novelty 
at  a  rival  play-house.  .  The  task,  which  could  not 
within  a  given  period  be  performed  by  one  head, 
might  easily  be  performed  by  two  or  more.  To 
miserable  demands  like  these,  most  of  the  drama- 
tists of  that  age  (ahnost  all  of  them  needy  men,  and 
some  of  them  players  as  well  as  poets)  lived  in 
continual  slavery.  It  is  far  from  being  improbable 
that  to  such  emergencies  we  owe  the  association  of 
Fletcher's  name,  in  works  stall  extant,  with  those 
of  Jonson,  Middleton,  William  Rowley,  and  others. 
His  cooperation  with  Massinger,  Field,  and  Da- 
bome^  in  the  writing  of  a  play  which  cannot  now 
be  identified,  ia  ahovrn  by  the  sad  letter  of  those 
three  men  to  Henslowe,  the  date  of  which,  though 
not  exactly  ascertainable,  must  haye  preceded 
Beaumont's  death.    Indeed,  if  we  are  to  oedil 
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\  made  not  long  after  the  ivcts  ooearred, 
poor  Masflinger  was  Fleteher*s  coadjutor,  even  ita 
several  Of  the  dramas  now  before  us ;  but  at  the  same 
time  Maasinger^s  manner  is  too  unlike  Fletcher's 
10  make  it  probable  that  they  could  have  worked 
together,  and  that  internal  evidence  should  not  be- 
irarthefact. 

We  have,  in  short,  good  reason  for  believin?, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Fletcher's  worn 
were  written  eiUier  by  himself  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  one  associate  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
cooperated  whh  none  but  him.  His  other  combi- 
nations vKere  casual  and  temporary ;  this  was  sys- 
tematic and  long  continued.  A  union  so  singu- 
lar, and  so  difficult  to  maintain,  can  only  have 
aiisen  oet  of  strong  personal  attachment,  and  from 
the  conseknisness  that  their  genius  also  was  akin. 
In  truth  the  wonderful  reeemblance,  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression,  which  prevails  through- 
Ofit  their  works,  is  not  the  least  curious-  riddle 
which  the  study  of  them  presents. 

Beaumont's  choice  of  Fletcher  must  have  been 
entirely  free;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  conjec- 
turing otherwise  lespecting  Fletcher's  choice  of 
Beaumont.  Their  positions,  however,  must  have 
been  different  when  they  first  met.  In  1607, 
Beaumont  could  not  be  much  more  than  in  his 
twenty-second  year ;  while  Fletcher  was  already  in 
his  twenty-eighth.  It  is  allowable  to  figure  Fletch- 
er, the  orphan  son  of  a  bankrupt  prelate,  as  having 
been,  engaged  for  several  years  in  struggling 
against  cufi^ulties  not  unlike  those  that  probably 
impeded  the  early  path  of  Shakspeare.  We  may 
regard  him  as  already  in  some  measure  a  practised 
dramatic  artist ;  wo  may  believe  him  to  have  owed 
to  the  severe  training  through  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pass,  no  mean  portion  of  that  readi- 
ness, both  in  composition  and  in  speech,  for  which 
he  was  extolled  by  his  most  intelligent  oontempora^ 
ries.  Beaumont,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  under  a 
happier  star,  presents  himself  to  our  imagination  as 
a  votary  of  art,  who  practises  it  because  he  loves 
it,  and  who,  younger  and  less  experienced  than  his 
friend,  but  more  reflective  and  more  precocious, 
might  brin^  into  contribution,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  their  union,  the  very  faculties  in  which  his 
comrade  would  have  been  found  Avanting,  if  he  had 
continued  to  work  alone.  But  we  must  not  go  on 
guessing. 

•  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  poets  of  England  were  almost  all  dramatists. 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  years  preceding  had  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  the  English  drama  to  a  height 
which  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  further  efibrts 
continued  to  be  made,  and  new  aspirants  crowded 
into  the  ranks.  In  those,  days,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  writing  of  a  play  for  the  closet  was  never 
dreamt  of;  at  least  by  none  except  the  eccentric 
Earl  of  Stirling.  Every  dramatic  poet  wrote  for 
the  stage ;  each  play  being  usually  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  theatres,  the  printing  of  it  was  neces- 
sarily delayed  in  order  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of 
k  to  the  players ;  and,  in  very  many  instances,  the 
printing  was  postponed  till  the  work  was  irre- 
trievably lost.  The  poets  were  thus  brought  into 
ck)se  relation  with  the  actors;  several  of  them, 
such  as  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  flekl,  were  actors 
themselves ;  and,  although  it  is  clearly  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Fletcher  ever  trode  the  stage,  yet 
the  character  and  position  of  the  theatrical  compa- 
nies, and  the  estimation  in  which  theatrical  amnse- 
ments  were  held,  most  have  been  points  of  infinite 
ii^ortaooo  to  lum  and  hia  ftiend. 


The  stage,  which  had  been  despised  even  by  lit- 
erary men  when  Shakspeare  was  a  youdi,  was  now 
the  fhvorite  both  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
people.  In  consequence  of  the  fovor  shown  to  it, 
its  exhibitions  were  invested  with  a  pomp,  whieh, 
rude  doubtless,  according  to  modem  notions,  yet 
ht  exceeded  what  we  should  expect,  or  can  inideed 
easily  believe.  Neither  in  the  buildings,  nor  in  the 
scenery,  did  there  exist  the  vastness  and  splendor 
which  are  among  the  prodigies  of  more  recent 
times ;  becoming  mere  and  more  gorgeous,  as  the 
literary  glory  of  our  representations  has  declined. 
But  the  researches  of  dramatic  antiquaries  have 
lately  shown,  that  on  the  wardrobe  of  the  leading 
theatrical  compames  there  was  then  lavished  an  ex- 
pense which  is  startling  eyen  to  modem  ears,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  incurred,  had  not  a 
theatre  been  a  more  profitable  investment  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  present.  There  were  then,  as 
now,  many  actors  who  were  needy  and  desfttsed, 
on  account  either  of  want  of  prudence  or  want  of 
talent.  But,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
more  austere,  and  the  rising  remonstiances  of  a 
party  who  began  to  look  on  the  stage  with  politieal 
jealousy  as  well  as  with  leligious  scraples,  persons 
professionally  connected  with  the  theatro  occupied 
or  had  it  in  their  power  to  acquire,  a  creditable  posi- 
tion in  society.  There  were  actors  both  respecta- 
ble and  respected ;  and,  as  it  has  been  recentiy 
shown,  there  were  some,  even  of  secondary  note, 
who  lived  wisely  and  died  wealthy. 

Above  all,  there  were  two  men,  aetom  and  pro- 
prietors of  theatres,  who  had  vindicated  for  thiem- 
selves  a  place  considerably  above  their  station,  and 
whose  conduct  and  success  had  done  as  much  as 
has  since  been  done  by  the  family  of  Kemble,  to 
elevate  and  support  the  character  of  their  calling. 
The  one  had  no  claim  to  literary  distinction ;  bat  be 
was  the  first  tragic  actor  of  the  day  ;  and  about  the 
time  when  our  two  poets  appeared,  he  had  gained 
a  great  part  of  the  large  fortune,  which,  b«ng  a 
chudless  man,  he  afterwards  devoted  to  public  char* 
ity.  This  was  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  the 
college  of  *^  God's  Gift"  at  Dulwich.  The  name 
of  the  other  of  the  two  players  was  higher  still. 
Professionally  regarded,  they  were,  as  we  should 
now  phrase  it,  rival  managers ;  but  both  were  pru- 
dent, both  were  kindly,  and  there  are  gratiCying 
proofs  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between 
them.  One  little  anecdote,  recovered  but  lately, 
belongs  almost  to  the  very  year  in  which  Beaumont 
became  known  as  a  dramatist.  Alleyn  being  absent 
in  the  country  on  a  strolling  excursion,  at  a  time 
when  the  theatres  in  London  were  shut  by  reason 
of  the  plague,  his  wife  receives  in  town  a  visit  firom 
'*  a  pretty  youth,  and  handsome  in  apparel,"  who 
assumes  an  aristocratic  name,  asks  for  a  loan  of  ten 
pounds,  and  asserts  that  he  is  known  both  to  Mr. 
Alleyn  and  to  the  other  great  theatrical  manager. 
Mrs.'  Alleyn,  who,  as  the  step-daughter  of  old 
Philip  Henslowe,  had  learned  eeonomv  and  caution, 
declines  to  comply  with  the  demand  till  the  reference 
shall  have  been  verified ;  and  the  brother  manager, 
on  being  appealed  to,  declares  that  he  knew  the  ap- 
plicant only  by  having  heard  that  he  was  a  rogue, 
and  is  glad  the  'money  had  not  been  given !  The 
impostor  does  not  again  show  himself;  and  Joan 
Alleyn,  in  her  next  letter  to  her  husband,  exnlt* 
ingly  tells  him  the  story.  Her  friendly  adviser  was 
a  person  of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  as 
discharging  higher  duties  to  humanity  than  detect- 
ing swindlers.  She  describes  him  as  **  Mr.  Shak- 
speare of  the  Globe."    Not  long  aiterwaxda  Shak- 
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letired  to  his  natiTe  town,  to  enjoy,  daring 

I  too  short  evening  of  his  days,  the  fortune  which 
ensbled  him  to  leave  his  children  in  a  station  more 
worthy  of  their  ancient  lineage  than  of  that  calling, 
from  which  believers  in  his  sonnets  roast  grieve  to 
think  that  he  sometimes  bitterly  revolted.  To  his 
profession  and  to  his  worldly  prudence  he  owed  his 
wealth ;  if  he  had  been  merely  a  great  genius,  and 
not  also  a  man  of  business,  (gifts  since  again  united 
in  the  person  of  Sit  Walter  Scott,)  he  might  have 
pined  like  Jonson,  or  starved  like  Massinger.  We 
can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  fecilities,  which  his 
easy  circumstances,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life, 
must  have  aflforded  him  for  the  composition  and 
elabmntion  of  his  greatest  works.  But,  in  order 
duly  to  estimate  what  we  owe  him,  we  must  also 
recollect  that  his  genius  was  now  and -afterwards 
the  animating  principle  of  the  drama,  and  of  the 
staoe ;  and  that  had  he  not  written  '*  Hamlet,"  and 
'*  Lsar,"  and  his  historical  plays,  the  English  thea- 
tre ought  have  continued  to  be  a  mere  school  of 
popular  bufibonery,  imitation,  and  bombast. 

About  the  year  1607,  the  old  English  drama  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  the  last  month  of  its  brief 
but  resplendent  summer.  Those  gorgeous  plants 
which  sprung  op  in  natural  luxuriance,  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  warm  sun  and  the  free  air,  were 
still,  day  by  day,  bursting  into  flower.  Their  time, 
however,  was  all  but  over ;  the  field  was  beginning 
to  be  covered,  more  and  more  thickly,  by  the  au- 
tumnal growth  which  is  the  fruit  of  artificial  culti- 
vation ;  and  noxious  weeds,  though  as  yet  hardly 
visible,  were  already  rooted  in  the  soil.  The  first 
ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  compose  the 
great  concluding  period  of  Shakspeare*s  literary  life ; 
the  period  which  comprehends  the  most  thoughtful 
and  solemn  of  his  works.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  was 
then  in  the  xenith  of  his  activity  and  fame ;  but 
about  to  fall  into  his  sad  decline.  '*The  Silent 
Woman,"  and  •*  The  Alchemist,"  were  his  only 
great  works  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Beau- 
moot  and  Fletcher.  Side  by  side  with  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  stood  a  couple  of  veterans,  the  epic  and 
eloquent  Chapman,  and  Hey  wood,  the  '*  prose 
Shakspeare,"  still  cheerful  and  indefatigable;  while 
Webster,  Middleton,  Dekker,  Marston,  and  others, 
had  already  occupied  the  ground  which  they  must 
thenceforth  share  with  formidable  competitors— with 
our  two  poets,  with  Massinger,  and  with  Ford. 
Drayton  and  Daniel,  too,  whose  fame  now  rests  on 
poetry  of  other  kinds,  were  enrolled  among  the 
dramatists  of  their  time. 

Working  with  a  fervor,  and  warmed  by  a  literary 
ambition,  seldom  if  ever  paralleled,  this  swarm  of 
poets  constituted  likewise  a  society  of  friends,  whose 
intercourse,  broken  at  times  by  individual  quarrels, 
was  usually  free,  cordial,  and  happy.  Then  oc- 
curred those  **  wit  combats,"  the  fame  of  which 
descended  traditionally  to  the  age  of  Fuller ;  then 
were  held,  day  after  day,  those  merry  meetings  at 
the  Mermaid,  which  Beaumont,  writing  from  the 
ooontry,  regretted,  amidst  the  beauty  of  the  summer 
^•that  intercommunirig  of  buoyant  natures,  which, 
delightful  at  the  time,  returned  afterwards  on  wings 
of  fire  and  raised  the  clear  spirit  to  the  energy  that 
created  immortal  works.  There  were  different  dra- 
matie  schools ;  a  point  which  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  elucidate :  but  another  fact,  more  easily 
explained,  was  this ;  that  the  chief  dramatbts  were 
usaally  connected  with  one  or  another  of  the  lead- 
ing theatres,  and  not  with  all.  There  were  two 
priooipal  theatres ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  stood 
Henalowe,  wid  afterwards  AUeyn ;  while  Shak* 


speare  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  i 
of  the  other.  To  the  latter  of  the  two,  the  theatri- 
cal establishment  of  the  Globe  and  Bla^kftriars, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tached from  an  early  period  of  their-eareer,  though 
not  from  the  very  first ;  and  this  circumstance  would 
serve  to  bring  them  into  communion  with  Ben  Jon- 
son. Jonson  set  too  high  a  value  on  his  praise  to 
be  over  lavish  of  it.  While  one  of  his  poems  bears 
frank  and  cordial  testimony  to  his  affection  for  Beau- 
mont, and  his  admiration  of  the  young  poet's  genius, 
he  hints  only  in  his  confidential  talk  with  Drom- 
mond,  that  the  young  man  set  rather  too  high  an 
estimate  on  his  powers.  In  the  same  conversations 
he  declared  his  love  for  Fletcher  without  any  qual- 
ification— a  rare  thing  with  one  whose  tempier,  nat- 
urally moody,  was  irritated  by  misfortune  and  sup- 
posed neglect.  Fletcher's  genius  for  the  more 
poetical  kinds  of  dramatic  writing,  extorted  from 
the  gruff  father  of  the  rising  generation  (as  he  >oved 
to  l^  regarded)  the  highest  praise,  when  he  ad- 
mitted, **  that,  next  himself,  only  Fletcher  and 
Chapman  could  make  a  masque."  Upon  Fletcher's 
pastoral,  the  most  ideal  of  all  his  compositions,  be- 
ing condemned  by  the  crowd,  he  signified  his  hearty 
approbation  of  it,  and  prophesied  for  it  the  immor- 
tality which  it  enjoys. 

Reckoned  from  1607,  the  onion  of  our  two  poets 
endured  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  prosaic  yet  credulous  Aubrey,  the  same 
**  pickei^up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  who  made  a 
butcher's  boy  of  Shakspeare,  describes  the  familiar- 
ity of  their  intercourse  as  the  closest  possible.  He 
speaks  of  (hem  as  having  lived  in  the  same  bouse, 
and  as  having  had  a  community  of  ^ods  so  wide, 
as  to  embrace  even  the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  Plato's  commonwealth.  If  at  any  time  the  two 
did  *'  live  together  on  the  bank-side,  not  far  from 
the  play-house,"  they  must  have  ceased  to  do  so  in 
1613 ;  for  in  that  year  Beaumont  married,  his 
wife  being  a  lady  of  an  old  family,  the  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley  of  Sundridge  in  Kent. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Fletcher  was  ever  married. 
There  is  proof,  in  Beaumont's  poetical  '*  Letter  to 
Ben  Jonson,"  of  at  least  one  visit  which  they  after- 
wards paid  together  to  the  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  two  of  their  comedies  were  partly  written. 
One  would  gladly  believe  Mr.  Dyce  to  be  right  in 
conjecturing  that  Gracedieu  may  have  been  the 
place  of  their  retirement.  It  would  be  agreeable  t4» 
imagine  that  the  fancy  of  the  town-bred  Fletcher 
was  inspired,  by  wandering  among  the  solitudes  of 
Charnwood,  and  beneath  the  monastic  cloisters  of 
his  friend's  paternal  home,  with  the  images  of  se- 
clusion which  adorn  his  exquisite  ode  to  Melancholy, 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  play  to  which 
Beanmont's  letter  is  prefixed. 

'*  Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves !" 

They  had  not  labored  together  above  three  or 
four  years,  before  the  fame  of  the  two  friends  was 
firmly  established.  **  Philaster"  and  ''  The  Maid's 
Tragedy"  are  known  to  have  been  among  the  eai^ 
liest  of  their  joint  works.  A  little  later  Fletcher 
wrote  *« The  Faithful  Shepherdess;"  after  which 
they  brought  out,  in  partnership,  the  *<  King  and 
No  King,"  and  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle."  Supposing  the  works  to  be  ranked  mere- 
ly according  to  their  merit  as  stage-pieces,  these 
may  be  hekl  to  be  equalled,  or  surpassed,  by  9ow»^ 
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of  t)io  other  plays ;  but  the  tme  place  of  the  authors 
in  our  file  of  poets  would  remain  unaltered,  if,  re- 
taining the  fire  dramas  just  enumerated,  we  were 
to  lose  everything  else  which  they  ever  wrote.  In 
none  of  the  series  is  the  poetic  vision  so  fine ;  in 
none,  perhaps,  is  the  dramatic  vitaHiy  so  intense. 
The  two  earliest  of  the  group  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  them  all,  both  for  good  and  evil. 

**  Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a-bleeding,"  is  more 
valuable  as  a  poem  than  as  a  drama ;  and  more  val- 
uable, too,  for  the  beauty  of  particular  passages 
than  for  its  efi^t  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  romantic 
love-play,  founded  on  a  loose  and  feeble  plot.  A 
young  and  high'^minded  prince,  dispossessed  of  his 
royal  inheritance,  (we  hardly  know  how,)  stalks, 
like  a  sorrowful  ghost,  through  tlie  halls  that  should 
have  been  his  own.  Between  him  and  the  usur- 
per's daughter  there  has  sprung  up  a  mutual  and 
acknowledged  affection ;  but  two  obstacles  are  in 
the  way.  The  princess  is  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  a  foreign  suitor ;  and  her  lover  becomes  suspi- 
cious of  her  fidelity.  Both  impediments  are  re- 
moved. The  lady's  honor  is  vindicated  ;  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  bridegroom,  with  whom  she  had 
been  threatened,  is  exposed  ;  and  her  father,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  kindness  and  justice,  bestows  on 
the  prince  his  mistress  and  the  kingdom.  Upon 
this  tottering  and  ill-jointed  trellis-work  are  hung 
garlanda  of  the  most  delicate  fancy,  and  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  tender  feeling.  The  melancholy 
musings  of  Prince  Philaster,  and  his  fitful  gusts  of 
jealousy  and  despair  ;  the  self-conscious  purity  of 
Arethusa,  and  her  unshaken  devotion  to  one  whose 
weakness  had  exposed  her  to  insult  and  danger  ; 
the  silent,  innocent,  and  unselfish  love  of  the  dis- 
guised Euphrasia  ;  are  set  forth  in  scenes  which, 
though  exhibiting  little  skill  or  strength  in  the  por- 
traiture of  character,  abound  in  touches  of  rich  im- 
agery and  true  emotion.  Few  passages  in  English 
poetry  are  more  finely  conceived  or  expressed  than 
some  of  those  that  occur  amoner  the  adventures  in 
the  forest.  Still  sweeter  is  the  description,  by 
Philaster,  of  his  finding  Euphrasia  by  the  fountain  ; 
and  the  whole  idea  of  the  character  thus  introduced, 
raises  the  work  into  a  region  of  imagination  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  reached.  Yet,  pure 
and  lofly  as  are  most  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  this  piece,  the  imaginative  heaven  of  our  poets 
was  not  free  from  clouds,  even  in  this  the  morning 
of  their  day.  The  taint  of  moral  evil  has  already 
come  too  near ;  the  foul  shape  of  Megra  flits  every- 
where before  our  eyes ;  and  all  that  surrounds  her 
is  infected  by  her  presence. 

In  the  second  of  their  great  works,  the  young 
dramatists  plunged  headlong  into  that  realm  of  sin, 
around  whose  ^ontier  they  had  skinuned  so  oAen 
in  ** Philaster.'*  The  incidents  of  "The  Maid's 
Tragedy"  are  profoundly  revolting ;  they  are  pos- 
sible only  in  a  state  of  society  utterly  abandoned  ; 
and,  unless  on  Madame  de  Stael's  theory  of  the 
connection  between  an  inraaoral  stage  and  a  moral 
'  people,  they  must  have  been  intolerable  in  repre- 
sentation to  any  audience  but  one  whose  standard 
of  purity  was  miserably  low.  Yet  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, in  onr  day,  to  revive  this  play.  It  was 
brought  on  the  stage  of  the  Haymarket  ten  years 
airo,  with  alterations  by  Macready  and  Sheridan 
Knowles.  Nor  were  these  practised  judges  of  stage 
requirements  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  its  dramatic 
merito.  The  bloody  tale  which  it  tells  contains  ppenn- 
ine  tragic  elements ;  although,  even  in  a  description 
like  the  present,  and  far  more  in  an  actual  repre- 
•eotation,  the  decencies  of  the  nineteenth  oentury 


conimand  a  veil  to  be  cast  over  some  of  the  paitiD- 
ulars,  to  the  fiHing  up  of  which  the  outline  owes  so 
much  of  its  harrowing  power. 

Amintor,  a  young  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  is  tempi- 
ed  by  the  king  to  abandon  Aspatia,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  and  to  marry  Evadne,  a  beanuful 
lady  of  the  court.  In  the  very  bride-chamber, .  the 
bride  acquaints  her  husband  with  the  nature  of  the 
interest  which  the  king  has  taken  in  her  marriage. 
She  is  the  royal  mistress.  Her  brother,  extorting 
the  secret  from  Amintor,  brings  his  sister  to  oonfes- 
sion  and  to  a  fierce  kind  of  peuitence.  Evadne 
murders  her  seducer ;  the  broken-hearted  Aspatik, 
assuming  a  male  disguise,  provokes  her  faithless 
lover  to  slay  her ;  Evadoe  and  Amintor  both  perish 
by  suicide. 

This  is  a  story  of  guilt,  and  dishonor,  and  treaeh- 
ery ;  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  criwe  is  lightly  re- 
garded or  allowed  to  triumph.  The  dishonor  is  pas- 
sionately felt ;  the  treacherous  guilt  is  fearfully 
avenged.  In  the  treatment  of  the  theme  (as,  alas ! 
in  every  one  of  the  works  before  us)  there  are 
introduced  passages  of  reprehensible  levity  and 
coarseness ;  but  the  ruling  tone  of  feeUng  is  one 
which  is  morally  not  inconsonant  with  the  events 
represented.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  **  The.  Maid's 
Tragedy"  is,  in  our  judgment,  its  author's  mas- 
terpiece. Over  all  its  horrors  there  is  thrown  a  veil 
of  poetic  imagery,  which  invests  most  closely  the 
figure  of  the  forlorn  Aspatia,  but  streams  out  al- 
most on  every  character  and  every  scene.  The 
feelingi  too,  is  deep  and  varied ;  plaintive  sorrow 
finds  a  voice  most  readily,  while  strong  expressioQ 
is  also  given  to  anger,  and  hatred,  and  despaif. 
These  are  features  of  detail ;  but  there  is  a  dr»> 
matic  and  poetical  excellence,  of  a  rarer  and  lofUer 
kind,  in  the  harmony  with  which  (a  few  jarring 
notes  excepted)  the  unity  of  tragk:  emotion  is 
maintained  throughout.  R  does  not  present  to  oe 
.merely  two  or  three  situations  powerfully  designed 
and  colored  ;  it  leads  us  on  from  one  scene  of  pas- 
sion to  another,  each  rising  beyond  the  scenes 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  one  and  all  oonverging 
to%vards  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  which  every- 
thing is  swallowed  up,  and  "  oaikness  is  the  burier 
of  the  dead." 

*'  A  King  and  No  King*'  was,  in  the  time  of  it8 
authors,  and  long  afterwards,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  acted  plays.  A  revival  of  it  was  ppojeeted 
by  Garrick,  who  perceived  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
play afforded  to  him  by  the  character  of  Arbaoes. 
The  design,  however,  was  given  up,  and  it  failed 
when  carried  into  execution  by  Harris.  Indeed, 
the  moral  tone  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  en- 
dured by  any  audience  living  after  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  story  relates  the  progress  of  a  pas- 
sion, which  those  who  entertained  it  believed  to  be 
incestuous,  and  which  is  eventually  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  that  they  are  not  relations.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  play  h^ve  been  estimated  very  di- 
versely. Some  critics,  and  no  mean  ones,  have 
ranked  it  much  above  "The  Maid's  Tragedy." 
Mr.  Dyce's  judgment  on  it  is  more  moderate  and 
just. 

The  three  plays  we  have  just  spoken  of  present 
the  most  noted  instances,  though  by  no  means  the 
only  ones,  in  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
been  taxed  with  directly  borrowing  from  Shak^ 
speare.  Bessus  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from 
Falstafi*;  the  character  and  position  of  Philaster 
from  Hamlet;  the  mekmcholy  songs  of  Aspatia,^ 
and  Evadne's  confession  to  her  brother,  firom  Ophe- 
lia ;  while  the  scene  between  Melantius  and  Amio- 
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tor  m  sQppoted  to  be  an  imiution  of  the  qoarrel  be- 
tweeo  orotus  aod  Cassius.  But  insuoces  of  this 
kind,  however  evidently  sugffested  by  the  great 
ociguitl,  iaintly  iotiinate  the  degree  to  which  the 
works  of  Shakepeare  dwelt  upou  the  minds  of  his 
OQDtemporaries.  We  learn  as  litUe  from  their  jest- 
ing ailusionS)  the  turns  of  expression,  and  the  bits 
of  parody  upon  Shakspeare  which  are  often  intro- 
duced good-humoredly  by  our  two  poets,  and  some- 
times by  Jonson  with  spleen  and  sourness.  His 
iafluence  on  the  dramas  of  his  time,  and  on  all  its 
walks  of  poetry,  was  much  wider  than  this. 

Imaginative  inventors,  of  all  ranks  below  the  very 
highest,  are  like  planetary  satellites,  which  revolve 
indeed  eaeh  on  its  own  axis,  but  are  all  carried  round 
in  the  orbit  of  their  common  centre ;  nay,  to  push 
the  comparison  a  step  further,  Jupiter  himself,  as 
weU  as  his  moons,  gravitates  in  dependence  on  the 
sua.  Through  the  concurrence  of  the  two  impulses, 
the  special  and  the  common,  it  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable, that  the  appearance  of  every  great  work  or 
group  of  works,  in  literature  or  art,  should  not  only 
produce  particular  and  designed  imitation,  but 
should  throw  over  all  productions  of  the  same  class 
a  hue  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed. Thus  did  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  im- 
ages innumerable,  sown  by  Shakspeare  beside  the 
highway  ob  which  he  travelled,  spring  up  there 
into  stately  plants,  and  shed  their  seeds  over  every 
field  th^  lay  in  the  ineighborhood.  Even  the  spirit 
of  the  great  poet  did  in  some  degree  rest  upon  his 
contemporaries,  when  his  wide  mantle  fell  and  cov- 
ered them  ail— -his  divinest  moods  of  emotion,  hb 
most  danling  trances  of  imagination,  his  profound- 
est  intuitions  of  character,  his  marvellous  reaches 
of  thought,  sounding  all  the  depths  of  human  na- 
ture ; — ihese  were  indeed  inspirations  not  vouch- 
safed to  any  but  himself,  and  apprehended  but  im- 
perfectly even  by  the  most  exquisitely  endowed  of 
those  to  whom  the  poetic  seer  communicated  his 
visions.  But  there  was  mtich  that  could  be  both 
comprehended  and  transfused ;  much  that  did  pass 
from  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  created  minds 
to  the  finest  of  the  intelligences  which  surrounded 
and  followed  him.  The  magnetic  rapport  between 
his  genius  and  that  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  could 
not,  it  is  true,  qualify  any  of  tliem,  even  in  their 
most  intense  phases  of  poetical  rapture,  to  imagine 
characters,  or  mental  histories,  like  those  of  Ham- 
let, of  Othello  and  lago,  of  Lear,  or  of  Macbeth  : 
but  the  relation  was  close  enough  to  enable  several 
of  them  to  conceive  forms  and  incidents,  feelings 
and  thoughts,  not  so  very  dissimilar  to  those  of 
**  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  of  *»  As  You  Like  It,'»  of 
**Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  That  Samuel 
Johnson  should  prefer  Shakspeare *8  comedies  to 
liis  tragedies  does  not  surprise  us.  But  that  Milton 
should  have  gone  to  see  a  comedy  of  Shakspeare *8 
when  he  was  merry,  and  have  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  Greek  plays  about  **  Pelops'  line"  when 
he  was  sad — not  finding  in  Shaksp^re  enough  of 

Eity  and  of  terror — and  that  Thomas  Warton  should 
ave  thought  he  showed  good  taste  in  doing  so,  is 
more  than  we  can  understand. 

Now,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  in  respect  both 
of  matter  and  of  expression,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
approached  the  nearest  to  him.  They  exhibited  char- 
acteristics more  akin  to  Shakspeare  than  can  be  dis- 
covered in  any  other.  The  language,  doubtless,  is 
fu  inferior,  especially  in  vigor,  precision,  and  com- 
ptebeosion ;  so,  too,  the  tl^ught,  the  feeling,  and 
the  imagery ;  still,  there  is  in  all  a  strong  resem- 
We  ooold  never,  it  is  true,  peruse  a  whole 


play,  nay,  not  a  whole  scene,  nor  perhaps  so  modi 
as  two  consecutive  speeches,  in  the  works  of  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher,  without  being  forcibly  reminded, 
usually  by  a  discord  or  a  faintneas  of  sound,  that 
we  are  not  listening  to  the  enchantrng  musk  of  the 
mighty  master.  But  there  are  to  be  found,  scat« 
tered  thickly  throughout  their  dramas,  short  pas- 
sages, chiefly  of  external  description,  or  of  tender 
feeling,  which  strike  in  us  on  the  same  chords  of 
thought  and  sentiment  that  are  still  vibrating  under 
the  hand  of  the  greater  poet.  This  similarity  of 
character  would  be  evident  at  once  to  any  reader, 
who,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for 
the  fiist  time  through  a  selection  of  their  most  io^ 
a^native,  most  pathetic,  or  most  sprightly  passages. 
The  same  experiment  performed  on  any  other  dram- 
atists of  the  time,  would  leave  a  very  difierent 
impression. 

The  secret  may  be  told  in  one  word.  Whatever 
may  be  their  just  place  as  dramatists,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  were  better  poets  than  any  of  their 
dramatic  contemporaries,  except  Shakspeare  hivn- 
self.  They  mounted  higher  on  the  wings  of  ideal 
contemplation.  None  can  be  compared  to  them  for 
exuberance  and  grace  of  fancy,  none  for  their  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  passages  of  emo- 
tion. Their  superiority  in  the  region  of  pure  po- 
etry is  shown  significantly  by  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  lyrics  introduced  into  their  dramas  are  of  in- 
comparable bcaoty ;  unapproached,  not  only  by  such 
indifferent  commonplaces  as  the  son^  of  Mas&in- 
ger's  plays,  but  even  by  the  gems  which  sparkle  in 
the  masques  of  Ben  Johnson.  The  poetic  spirit 
breathes  not  less  warmly  over  innumerable  passages 
of  the  dialogues,  lulling  us  so  delightfully  in  dreams 
of  fantasy,  that  we  forget  for  the  time  their  faults. 
We  forget  that,  as  works  of  art,  their  dramas  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  those  of  Jonson,  the  roost 
skiliul  artist  of  our  old  dramatic  school ;  that  they 
are  far  behind  him  in  the  admirable  structure  of  his 
plots,  as  in  his  boldly  conceived  and  vigorously  ex- 
ecuted portraiture  of  character.  We  forget  that 
they  want  alike  the  pomp  and  the  thoiightfulness 
of  Massinger;  that  they  strive  in  vain  ader  the 
tragic  intensity  of  Webster ;  that  they  compensate 
but  ill,  by  strained  and  extravagant  situations,  for 
the  natural  delineation  of  life  and  manners  which 
was  oflen  attained  by  Hcywood.  We  forget  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  their  works  which  must  not, 
if  regarded  as  a  whole,  be  pronounced  positively 
bad.  We  forget  that,  though  they  often  thought 
finely,  they  were  incapable  of  thinking  either  com- 
prehensively or  profoundly  ;  that,  though  they  telt 
deeply,  their  genuine  passion  was  evanescent,  and 
was  succeeded  by  counterfeited  hysterics;  that, 
though  they  imagined  poetically,  and  often  dramat- 
ically, they  lacked  the  power  to  work  out  their 
images  into  living  groups,  or  into  real  and  consis- 
tent scenes.  All  this,  and  much  else,  we  forget  or 
disregard,  because  of  the  fact,  that  these  two  fine 
spirits  soared  higher  than  any  of  the  others  into  the 
poetical  atmosphere  of  the  visionary  world ;  that 
these  two  eloquent  tongues  have  told  us,  beyond  what 
any  of  the  others  could  have  found  utterance  fbr, 
what  shapes  bad  visited  them  in  then-  dreams.  All 
being  disregarded,  or  assumed,  which  can  justly  be 
asserted  in  depreciation  of  the  dramatic  rank  of  our 
poets,  there  remains  the  undoubted  truth,  that  their 
works  contain  many  passages  poetically  superior, 
with  the  one  great  exception,  to  all  that  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  among  the  treasury  of  our  oM 
English  drama ;  and  that  we  could  cull  from  them, 
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tfiioQgli  a  long  coone  of  extncts,  poetry  «8  beaof 
ful  and  toachmg  as  any  in  oar  language. 

In  measuiing  the  height  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, we  cannot  take  a  better  scale  than  to  put  them 
alongside  Shahspeare,  and  compare  them  with 
him.  In  this  manner,  an  imaginary  supposition 
may  assist  us  in  determinbff  the  nature  of  their 
excellence,  and  almost  enabte  us  to  fix  its  degree. 
Sappose  there  were  to  be  discovered,  in  the  library 
of  ihe  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  or  in  that  of  the  Duke  of 
DeTonshhre,  two  dramas  not  known  before,  and  of 
doubtful  authorship,  the  one  being  *'  Hamlet,"  and 
the  other  "  the  Winter's  Tale."  We  should  be  at 
DO  loss,  we  think,  to  assign  the  former  to  Shak- 

rue :  the  judgment  would  be  warranted  alike  by 
consideration  of  the  whole,  and  by  a  scrutiny 
of  particular  parts.  But  with  regard  to  the  other 
play,  hesitation  would  not  be  at  all  uATeasonable. 
Deaumont  and  Fletcher  (as  an  eminent  living  critic 
has  remarked  to  us)  might  be  believed  to  have 
written  all  its  serious  parts,  more  especially  the 
sceoes  of  the  iealousy  of  Leontes,  and  those  beauti- 
ful ones  which  descnbe  the  rustic  festival.  Strange 
to  say,  a  case  of  this  kind  has  actually  arisen ;  and 
the  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over  it  agrees 
entirely  with  the  hesitation  which' we  have  ventured 
to  imagine  as  arising  in  the  case  we  have  supposed. 

In  1634,  eighteen  years  after  Beaumont's  death, 
and  nine  after  Fletcher's,  there  was  printed,  for  the 
drat  time,  the  play  called  "  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men." The  bookseller  in  his  title-page  declared  it 
to  have  been  **  written  by  the  memorable  worthies 
of  their  time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare,  gentlemen."  On  the  faith  of  this 
sssertion,  and  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  it  has  been  assumed  universally 
that  Fletcher  had  a  share  in  the  authorship.  Shak- 
speare's  part  in  it  has  been  denied ;  though  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  preponderance  of  authority  for  the 
affirmative.  Those  who  maintain  the  joint  author- 
ship commonly  suppose  the  two  poets  to  have  writ- 
ten together;  but  Mr.  Dyoe  questions  this,  and 
gives  us  an  ingenious  theory  of  his  own,  which 
sssumes  Fletcher  to  have  taken  up  and  altered  the 
vork  long  after  Shakspeare's  labor  on  it  had  been 
closed. 

The  question  of  Shakspeare's  share  in  this  play 
is  really  insolubliB.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
reasons  making  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  have  had  any  concern  in  it ;  particularly  the 
heavy  and  undramatic  construction  of  the  piece,  and 
the  want  of  individuality  in  the  characters.  Besides, 
we  encounter  in  it  direct  and  palpable  imitations  of' 
Shakspeare  himself;  among  which  the  most  prom- 
inent IS  the  wretchedly  drawn  character  of  the 
jailer's  daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in 
many  passages,  resemblances  of  expression  (in  the 
very  particulars  in  which  our  two  poets  are  most 
unhke  Shakspeare)  so  close,  that  we  must  either 
admit  Shakspeare's  authorship  of  these  parts,  or 
suppose  Fletcher  or  some  one  else  to  have  imitated 
him  designedly,  and  with  very  marvellous  success. 
'  Among  Uiese  passages,  too,  there  are  not  a  few 
which  display  a  brUliancy  of  imagination,  and  a 
grasp  of  thought,  much  beyond  Fletcher's  ordinary 
pitch.  Readers  who  lean  to  Mr.  Dyoe's  theory, 
will  desire  to  learn  his  grounds  for  believing  that 
Heteher's  labor  on  the  play  was  performed  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
piece  bears  a  close  likeness  to  those  more  elevated 
works  which  are  known  to  have  been  among  the 
earliest  of  our  series :  and,  if  it  were  not  an  un- 
biotherly  act  to  throw  a  new  bone  of  contention 


among  the  critics,  we  would  admit  that  there  is  bo 
evidence  entitling  us  peremptorily  to  assert  that 
Fletcher  was  concerned  in  the  work  to  the  exdnsioa 
of  Beaumont. 

Be  the  authorship  whose  it  may,  "The Two 
Noble  Kinsmen"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
dramas  in  the  volumes  before  us.  It  contains  pas- 
sages which,  in  dramatic  vigor  and  passion,  yield 
hardly  to  an^rthing — ^perhaps  to  nothing — ^in  Uie 
whole  collection  ;  while  for  gorgeousness  of  ima- 
gery, for  delicacy  of  poetic  feeling,  and  fpr  grace, 
animation,  and  strength  of  language,  we  doubt 
whether  there  exists,  under  the  names  of  our  au» 
thors,  any  drama  that  comes  near  to  it.  Never  has 
any  theme  enjoyed  the  honors  which  have  be&llen 
the  semi-classical  legend  of  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Chosen  as  the  foundation  of  chivalrous  narrative  by 
Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  Dryden,  it  has  furnished 
one  Qi  the  fairest  of  the  flowers  that  compose  the 
dramatic  crown  of  Fletcher,  while  ftom  that  flower, 
perhaps,  leaves  might  be  plucked  to  decorate  an- 
other brow  which  needs  them  not. 

If  the  admirers  of  Fletcher  could  vindicate  for 
him  the  fifth  act  of  this  play,  they  would  entitle  him 
to  a  still  higher  claim  upon  our  ^titude,  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  scenes,  as  picturesquely  con- 
ceived, and  as  poetically  set  forth,  as  any  that  our 
literature  can  boast.  Dramatically  considered, 
these  scenes  are  very  faulty :  perhaps  there  are  but 
two  of  them  that  have  high  dramatic  merits— ^the 
interrupted  execution  of  Psdamon,  and  the  preceding 
scene  in  which  Emilia,  left  in  the  forest,  nears  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  and  receives  successive  reports 
of  its  changes  and  issue.  But  as  a  gallery  of  poet- 
ical pictures,  as  a  cluster  of  images  suggestive  alike 
to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  as  a  cabinet  5f 
jewels  whose  lustre  dazzles  the  eye  and  blinds  it  to 
the  unskilful  setting — in  this  light  there  are  few 
pieces  comparable  to  the  magnificent  scene  before 
the  temples,  where  the  lady  and  her  lovers  pray  to 
the  gods :  and  the  pathetically  solemn  close  of  the 
drama,  admirable  in  itself,  loses  only  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  death  of  Arcite  in  Chaucer's  mas- 
terpiece, "  the  niad  of  the  middle  ages." 

In  proceeding  to  trace  the  further  history  of  our 
poets,  we  are  naturally  led  to  touch  upon  another 
question  which  has  puzzled  all  their  editors  and 
critics.  What  was  the  share  of  each  of  the  two, 
either  in  the  construction  of  the  works  fifenerally,  or 
in  the  composition  of  particular  playsT  The  field 
of  inquiry  is  considerably  narrowed  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  some  dates ;  and  also,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, by  other  trustworthy  evidence.  According 
to  a  careful  estimate,  there  are,  of  the  fifty-three 
plays  now  included  in  the  collection,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  which  were  not  represented,  and  almost 
certainly  cannot  have  been  written,  till  after  Beau- 
mont's death ;  while  it  is  known  that  he  had  no  part 
in  the  composition  of  "  The  Faithful  Shepherdess." 
Eighteen  plays  being  thus  excluded  from  Beau- 
mont's share,  there  remain  thirty-five  as  to  no  one 
of  which  can  it  be  alleged  with  positive  certainty 
that  it  was  written  by  the  one,  by  the  other,  or  by 
both.  The  assertions  made  in  the  prologues,  epi- 
logues, and  commendatory  verses,  are  unauthorita- 
tive, and  in  many  cases  contradict  each  other.  The 
internal  evidence,  again,  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  a  determination  of  Uie  question.  We  must  dis- 
card at  once,  as  unproved  and  highly  improbable, 
an  opinion  of  some  of  the  older  writers,  which  they 
presented  in  two  forms :  some  of  them  sayinff  gen- 
erally, that  Fletcher  was  the  inventor,  and  Bt 
mont  the  critic  and  corrector ;  and  others  hoh 
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BeeniDODt  to  have  planbed  the  joint  woiks,  while 
Fletcher  execated  the  designs  thus  famished.  We 
might  describe  as  more  plausible,  but  can  scarcely 
regard  as  probable,  and  certainly  not  as  proTod, 
another  theory,  which  is  supported  by  old  author- 
ity, and  has  been  favorably  received  in  our  own  day. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  Beaumont's  genius 
was  the  more  serious  and  elevated  of  the  two ;  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  prevalence  of  the  tragic  or 
higher  poetic  element  is  owing.  Thus  Mr.  Darley 
speaks  of  '*  Beaumont*s  deeper,  graver  enthusi* 
asm,"  and  detects  '*  a  Beaumootesque  air"  in  cer- 
tain of  the  plays.  This  notion,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
rests  on  as  slippery  ground  as  the  others.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  tone 
of  the  dramas  does  in  certain  respects  sink,  as  we 
trace  them  in  their  historical  order.  They  sink, 
both  morally  and  as  works  of  art.  They  lose  not 
a  little  of  their  descriptive  and  lyrical  luxuriance, 
though  they  acquire  greater  pointedness  of  stage 
effect :  they  recede  from  lofty  and  heroic  themes  to 
scenes  of  actual  life,  or,  at  the  highest,  to  romantic 
and  novel-like  adventures.  But  circumsunces 
existed  fully  adequate  to  account  for  this  gradual 
change,  independently  of  all  assumptions  of  differ^ 
ences  in  the  genius  or  disposition  of  the  two  writers. 
Some  such  circumstances  will  suggest  themselves 
incidentally,  as  we  rapidly  follow  the  poets  through 
the  remainder  of  their  literary  progress. 

The  works,  as  they  lie  before  us,  present  a  strange 
and  mortifying  inequality.  Our  poets  did  not  always 
choose  their  themes  wisely ;  sometimes  they  treated 
very  indifferently  themes  which  they  had  chosen 
well.  Some  of  their  works,  such  as  '*  Cupid's 
J^venge,"  are  bad  for  the  former  reason ;  others, 
like  "  The  Coxcomb,"  exhibit  both  faults  together. 
The  immortality  which,  beyond  all  controversy, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  achieved,  belongs  to 
the  creators  of  Euphrasia,  Aspatia,  and  Arbaces. 
Without  these,  they  would  have  lived  only  in  beau- 
tiful fragments,  and  as  the  playwrights  of  success- 
ful acting  plays. 

Tet  there  are  several  admirable  pieces  among  the 
other  works  composed  while  the  alliance  endured. 

First  probably  in  order,  and  far  highest  in  value, 
stands  Fietcher^s  celebrated  pastoral, ''  The  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess."  Yet  this  piece  failed  signally 
on  the  stage,  and  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  succeeded.  It  is  to  be  judged  and  felt  in  the 
closet  only,  and  by  readers  such  as  those  to  whom 
the  author,  on  printing  it,  scornfully  appealed,  fix>m 
"the  common  prate  of  common  people."  If  we 
compare  it  with  Jonson's  fine  fragment,  "  The 
Sad  Shepherd,"  we  find  it,  as  usual,  superior  in 
noetical  description,  inferior  in  dramatic  strength. 
Its  lyrical  beauty  had  evidently  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  youthful  mind  of  Milton ;  and  it  is 
much  higher  above  Guarini's  "  Pastor  Fido,"  its 
immediate  original,  than  it  is  below  Tasso's 
**  Aminta,"  which  likewise  came  before  it.  We 
will  not  compare  any  of  these  poems  with  the 
"  Comus" — the  only  perfect  specimen  of  this  diffi- 
cult and  anomalous  kind  of  dramatic  composition. 

The  **  Masque  of  the  Inns  of  Court,"  written 
by  Beaumont  three  years  afterwards,  was  intend- 
ed to  celebrate  the  inauspicious  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Count  Palatine.  This 
short  sketch  is  picturesquely  conceived  ;  it  is  full 
of  lively  images  and  felicitous  expressions.  Nor, 
can  we  look  with  indifference  on  a  piece,  in  the 
representation  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  Francis 
Bacon,  then  attorney-general.,  took  an  active  in- 
terest.     Alas  for  Bacon !      Well  would  it  have 
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been  fbr  him  had  all  his  acts  of  eomtleisfaip  been 
as  innocent  as  the  *'  countenance  and  loving  a&> 
tion"  which  he  here  showed  to  the  work  of  a  man 
of  kindred  though  weaker  genius. 

Yet  Beaumont's  Masque  will  no  way  bear  com- 
parison with  Fletcher's  Pastoral ;  and  certainly 
his  part  in  the  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
firat  published  with  his  name  in  1640,  and  his  ju- 
venile attempts  formerly  described,  give  no  support 
to  those  who  maintain  that  Beaumont  was  the 
greater  genius  of  the  tWo.  But  we  need  not  enter 
too  curiously  into  a  question,  which  their  love  for 
each  other,  and  for  their  common  labora,  has  not 
chosen,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  us  the  materials 
for  determining.  They  were  yet  young  when 
death  dissolved  their  partnership. 

To  the  period  before  Beaumont's  death  may  be 
referred  certainly  one,  and  perhaps  two  tragedies, 
not  yet  named.  The  firat  is  "  Thierry  and  Theo- 
doret,"  a  piece  stuffed  full  of  horrora,  and  abound- 
ing in  strained  situations ;  but  instinct  with  passion 
and  energy,  and  presenting  one  scene,  the  unveil- 
ing of  Ordella,  which  Charles  Lamb  considered  t« 
be  the  finest  the  poets  ever  wrote.  Commendation 
even  higher  has  been  given  to  the  death-scene  of 
the  princely  boy  Hengo.  Tiie  sweet  pathos  of  this 
scene,  the  heroism  of  Caratach,  and  the  occasional 
burets  of  poetry  and  lofty  thought,  which  animate 
the  tragedy  of  '*  Bonduca,"  redeem  it  from  the 
neglect  to  which  its  ill-contrived  plot,  and  its  gross 
want  of  harmony  and  feeling,  must  otherwise  have 
condemned  it. 

''  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  another 
of  the  early  works,  is  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  from 
the  tragic  to  the  comic,  a  transition-stratum  be- 
tween the  primitive  simplicity  of  *'  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,"  and  the  rich  but  foul  conunixture  of  the 
later  comedies.  It  is  a  twofold  satire.  Directly  it 
ridicules  the  chivalrous  romances,  striking  a  note 
which  had  scarcely  as  yet  been  heard  by  the  people 
of  England ;  since  Don  Quixote,  although  evi- 
dently known  to  the  authora  of  this  play,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  earliest  English  translation  till  the  year 
after.  Indirectly,  but  quite  unequivocally,  it  ridi- 
cules also  the  chivalrous  dramas  of  Hey  wood,  es- 
pecially his  *'  Four  Prentices  of  London,"  and 
exhibits  in  humorous  caricature  the  London  citisens 
who  delighted  in  those  representations.  The  ordi- 
naiy  penalty  was  paid  for  an  attack  on  popular  de- 
lusions. The  play  was  damned.  It  exhibits,  how- 
ever, an  infinity  of  broad  humor,  both  in  character 
and  in  incident :  its  plot  is  well  laid,  and  is  carried 
out  with  great  skill  and  consistency ;  there  are 
some  fine  descriptions  in  it ;  and  occasionally, 
though  less  clearly  than  in  the  romance  of  Cervan- 
tes, ft  shows  an  involuntary  and  interesting  sympa- 
thy with  the  attractive  extravagances  which  it  was 
designed  to  parody. 

These  works  were  accompanied  and  succeeded 
by  several  comedies,  the  best  of  which  were, 
••  The  Scornful  Lady,"  and  "  The  Honest  Man's 
Fortune."  The  tone  of  the  comedies  indicated 
the  progress  towards  that  style  of  thought  and 
composition,  by  which,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
Fletcher  was  to  recommend  himself  to  the  equivo- 
cal taste  of  his  own  age,  and  that  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

And  bow  soon  was  he  to  be  left  alone !  The 
intimate  peraonal  communion  of  the  friends  had 
been  impaired  by  the  marriage  of  Beaumont. 
Three  yeara  afterwards  he  was  dead.  He  died  in 
March,  1616,  leaving  two  daughters — one  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  married  a  Scottish  colonel,  and  to 
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lAve  lifad  fai  Soodaad ;  and  the  other  to  hsve  lie- 
oome  ft  dependent,  and  aAerwards  a  pensioner  of 
thedncai  nmily  of  Ormoud.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Beamnont  was  certainly  not  more  than 
thirtyHme  yean  of  age,  and  perliape  e?eQ  younger. 
His  afieeliooate  brother,  and  his  shrewd  friend  Cor- 
bet, agreed  in  assigning  the  same  cause  for  his 
pvematiue  decay.  The  ever-active  mind  had  worn 
oat  its  infirm  taberoade.  "  Wit 's  a  disease  coo- 
soaes  men  in  few  years." 

A  generation  later,  another  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  memory ;  a  tribute,  too,  poor  in  poetic  worth, 
but  prsoioas  as  eominff  ftom  a  brave  and  gentle 
spirit.  It  was  penned  by  his  kinsman  the  gallant 
Lisle,  him  of  whom  Clarendon  says,  that  he  never 
bad  an  enemy.  We  think,  as  we  persue  it,  of  the 
frightful  stroggte  which  was  about  to  convulse 
England,  and  of  the  bloody  grave  in  which,  Within 
a  few  months,  the  writer  was  to  sleep.  When  we 
read  some  of  the  other  commendatory  verses  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  collected  edition  of  these  dramas, 
we  are  painfully  reminded  of  some  of  the  darkest 
featores  which  must  have  deformed  the  face  of  con- 
tempocary  society.  It  is  absolutely  startling  to  hear 
Beanmoot  and  Fletcher  eommeoded,  not  only  for 
poetical  and  dramatic  excellence,  but  also  for  moral 
parity,  and  for  a  steady  design  to  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue.  Such  praises  are  lavished  on 
them,  not  only  by  Lovelace  and  other  rakish  cava- 
liere,  but  by  thoughtfol  and  serious  men  like  Hab- 
iogtoo  and  Thomas  Stanley.  The  verdict  of  the 
iaity  is  confirmed  by  the  clerical  authority  of  Cart- 
wright  and  Mayne,  and  receives  an  episcopal 
lanetion  from  Bishop  Earle.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Beaumont  had  been  a  restraint  on  his 
friend ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Fletcher  afterwards 
pandered  to  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  time  with 
less  reserve.  There  is  no  ascertained  date  to 
*'  The  Custooi  of  the  Country,"  the  most  immoral 
play  of  the  series,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  ingenious.  But  several  pieces,  known  to 
belong  to  Fletcher's  later  years,  display  a  syste- 
matic eroesnees,  of  which  the  earlier  works,  repre- 
heosible  though  they  are  in  parts,  ofiTer  no  example. 
The  Hcentioosoess,  indeed,  is  such,  that  a  parallel 
must  be  sought,  not  in  the  older  and  higher  works 
of  oar  drama,  but  in  those  of  its  approaching  de- 
cay ;  not  in  the  coarsely  stem  morality  of  Jonson 
and  Massinger,  nor  even  in  the  less  pure  works  of 
Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford,  but  in  the  lubricity 
of  the  representations,  to  which  the  court  of 
Charles  the  First  appears  to  have  turned  aside  for 
relaxation,  if  not  for  comfort,  when  desirous  of  for- 
getting for  a  time  the  threatening  realities  out  of 
doom.  Indeed,  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  Sbir^ 
ley,  or  from  Fletcher  in  his  latter  days,  to  Wych- 
eriey  and  Congreve — ^frora  the  morality  of  "  The 
Spanish  Curate"  and  "  ^he  Lady  of  Pleasure," 
to  that  of  "  The  Country  Wife"  and  "  The  Double 
Dealer."  But  this  is  a  repulsive  theme.  It  is 
more  pleasant  to  mark  the  genius  which  inspires  so 
warmly  .the  best  of  Fletcher's  later  works,  and 
which  is  never  entirely  wanting  in  the  very  lowest 
of  them. 

The  list  contains  several  tragedies.  Of  these 
"The  Bloody  Brother,"  "The  False  One,"  and 
"  The  Double  Marriage,"  are  the  most  attractive. 
Some  of  the  kter  plays,  while  essentially  comic, 
trespass  on  the  domain  of  tragedy.  **  Women 
Pleased,"  and  "  A  Wife  for  a  Month,"  are  among 
the  best.  The  worst  pieces  of  this  class  are, 
"The  Sea-Voyage"  and  "  The  Island  Princess." 

The  poet's  tendencies,  both  to  good  and  to  evil, 


are  very  characteristically  displayed  in  another 
group,  which  may  be  described  as  romantic  or 
poetical  comedies.  They  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
novels  thrown  into  a  dramatic  form.  They  contain 
much  poetic  fire  and  beauty,  and  much  also  that  is 
interesting  in  character  and  in  story.  The  most 
soocessfulof  these  are  the  pleasing  conceived  plays 
of  ««The  Pilgrim"  and  "The  Beggars'  Bush." 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  among  Fletcher's 
later  pieces,  another  class,  distinct  from  the  two 
last — his  comedies  of  intrigue.  No  plays  of  the 
series  were  so  popular  in  their  own  day,  and  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. ;  none  have  contributed  so 
much  to  maintain  the  name  of  Fletcher  on  the 
stage ;  and  none  are  so  well  known  to  casual  read- 
ers of  the  old  English  drama.  These  comedies 
present  us  with  humorous  scenes  and  personages 
modelled  from  ordinary  life.  Considered  in  their 
poeticsd  aspect,  they  possess  little  value ;  they  are 
not  remarkable  eitiier  for  the  nature  or  consistency 
of  their  characters,  or  for  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  plots.  Several  of  them,  however)  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  excellence  in  their  class,  than 
our  authors  could  attain  while  serving  a  (nore  se- 
vere and  ambitious  muse.  Accordingly,  two  or 
three  of  these  plays  have  been  held,  by  many 
critics,  to  be  the  best  of  the  collection.  The  sto- 
ries are  felicitously  selected  for  exciting  a  light  and 
passing  interest ;  and  they  abound  in  striking  situa- 
tions, successfully  carried  through  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage.  With  their  airy  wit,  their  overflow- 
ing animal  spirits,  their  colloquial  diction,  and  their 
playful  characters,  what  more  can  the  regular  fre- 
quenters of  a  theatre  desire  t  We  will  mention 
etome  of  them  :  For  instance,  "  The  Woman ^s 
Prize,"  in  which  the  woman-tamer  Petruchio  is 
resuscitated  in  order  to  meet  with  his  match ;  "  The 
Chances,"  perhaps  the  best  acting  pla^  of  the  se- 
ries ;  "  Monsieur  Thomas,"  which  is  fiill  of  jovial 
humor  and  broad  drollery ;  "  The  Wildgoose 
Chase,"  plundered  and  transprosed  by  Farquhar ; 
"  The  Spanish  Curate,"  a  comedy  of  remarkable 
merit  in  point  of  art,  and  of  very  great  demerit 
in  point  or  morality ;  "  The  Elder  Brother,"  con- 
verted with  another  of  our  plays  into  a  comedy  by 
Cibber ;  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  which, 
with  a  few  needful  alterations,  keeps  its  place  on 
the  stage,  in  virtue  of  the  acting  capabilities  of  the 
character  of  Leon. 

Fletcher's  life  of  labor  closed  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  In  August,  1625,  designing  to  pay  a  visit  in 
Norfolk,  he  delayed  bis  journey  till  he  should  be 
furnished  with  a  suit  of  new  clothes.  The  plague 
then  raged  in  London  ;  he  was  seized  with  it  and 
died.  Re  was  buried,  without  monument  or  in- 
scription, in  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour's  in 
South wark.  Not  twenty  years  afterwards,  the 
unfortunate  Massinger  was  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  accept  literally  the  as- 
sertion of  one  of  their  admirers,  the  two  poets  now 
lie  together  in  the  same  unknown  grave ! 

Fletcher  had  toiled  in  his  vocation  till  \m  dying 
hour.  In  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  cer- 
tainly brought  upon  the  stage  twelve  or  thirteen 
plays ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  others,  which,  finished  per- 
haps by  surviving  writers,  were  not  produced  till 
afler  his  death.  In  one  of  these,  "  The  Lover's 
Progress,"  which  in  its  present  shape  contains 
passages  that  have  been  attributed  to  Massinger, 
there  is  a  scene — that  of  the  merry  ghost  of  the  t 
innkeeper — which  used  to  be  read  with  great  de^LC 
light  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  ^ 
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Th9  dmnas  of  Beaamontaiid  Flttcher  eominaad 
long  to  be  the  most  popular,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
most  fashionable,  of  all  stage  pieces.  They  were 
in  high  &Tor  till  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  on  the 
breajdng  oat  of  the  civil  war;  and,  aiWr  the  Res- 
toration, we  are  told,  that  two  of  them  were 
acted  for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  of  Jooson's.  Dry- 
den  assigns,  as  a  reason,  the  sorightliness  of  the 
comedies,  and  the  pathos  of  the  tragedies;  but 
there  were  other  causes  less  creditable  to  the 
works  and  to  the  age.  In  fact,  they  were  displaced 
from  the  staffe  only  by  plays  surpassing  them  in 
those  moral  defects,  by  which,  we  fear,  much  more 
than  by  their  genius,  they  were  recommended  to 
the  playgoers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plays  were 
known  only  to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatres.' 
Nine  of  the  earlier  of  them,  and  no  others,  were 
printed  successively  in  quarto,  during  Fletcher's 
lifetime;  and  seven  others  were  subsequently 
printed  in  the  same  form  before  1647.  In  this  year, 
the  theatres  being  dosed,  (a  fortunate  event  for  the 
preservation  of  many  of  our  old  dramas,)  the  play- 
ers published  a  folio  volume,  containing  thirtv-four 
Slays  not  previously  printed,  with  a  preface  by  the 
ramatist  Shirley ;  which  has  severely  tantalized 
later  editors,  bv  the  writer's  profession  of  possessing 
information  which  he  does  not  condescend  to  com- 
municate. Another  play  having  afterwards  ap- 
peared separately,  the  list  was  mule  up  to  fifty-one 
u  the  folio  edition  of  1679.  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1711,  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  with  the 
addition  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  *'  The  Coronation,'* 
now  attributed  to  Shirley.  In  1750  appeared  the 
earliest  critical  edition,  in  ten  octavo  volumes. 
It  was  begun  by  Theobold,  and  completed  by 
Sympson  and  Seward.  Most  of  the  notes  and 
criticisms  are  feeble ;  and  the  editors  are  justly  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Dyce  to  have  taken  "  the  most  un- 
warrantable liberties  with  the  text'^^-liberties, 
however,  which,  like  Theobold's  emendations  on 
Shakspeare,  include  two  or  three  lucky  conjec- 
tures. A  second  critical  edition,  that  of  1778,  in 
ten  volumes,  was  chiefly  edited  by  George  Colman 
the  elder.  Its  criticism  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  its  predecessor ;  while,  in  regard  to  the 
text,  its  principal  merit  lies  in  its  having  restored 
most  of  the  older  readings.  Monck  Mason  next 
worked  upon  our  poets,  but  published  only  *' Notes" 
upon  them  in  1798. 

In  1813  there  appeared,  in  fourteen  volumes,  the 
edition  by  Weber :  one  of  those  favorite  deugns 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  promised  so  much 
benefit  to  our  literature,  and  ended  so  disastrously 
for  the  projector  and  his  associates.  .  Weber  print- 
ed for  the  first  time  *'  The  Faithful  Friends,"  a 
play  of  doubtful  authorship  and  small  value.  In 
his  edition  a  good  deal  is  done  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  text ;  but  in  his  dealing  with  disputed 
readings,  as  well  as  in  hia  critical  remarks,  lie  is 
very  ujiequal — although  hardly  more  than  might 
be  expected  in  an  editor  to  whom  our  language  and 
literature  were  not  native.  The  hand,  or  prompt- 
ing, of  Weber's  patron,  may  be  detected  in  a  few 
notes,  historical  and  antiquarian. 

In  1839  Mr.  Moxon  reprinted  Weber's  text  in 
two  very  handsome  volumes,  which  still  form  the 
only  edition  moderate  enough  in  cost  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  An  introduc- 
tioii  by  Mr.  Dariey  is  prefixed,  ingemous   and 


intereBtiBg,  though  ame^diat  eaeentno  and  ant- 
subtle. 

The  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  in  a  mnch 
woise  state  thao  that  of  Shakspeare.  Id  very 
many  passages  it  is  comipted  beyond  the  posnhility 
of  remedy.  But  amendment  was  attainable  in  va- 
rious places,  where  the  editors  had  not  attempted  It, 
or  had  &iled  in  the  attempt.  No  man  living  is 
better  qualified  to  supply  their  shortcomings  Sum 
the  gentleman  whose  lam>rious  edition  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  under  ^loee  guidance,  read^s  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  all  coming  time,  will 
enter  upon  their  delightful  task  with  means  and 
appliances  never  before  enjoyed.  Mr.  Dyce's  rep- 
utation, as  a  profound  student  of  the  old  English 
drama,  and  as  a  rational  and  acute  verbal  critic,  has 
been  fbnlv  established  by  his  reprints  of  Webster, 
Feele,  and  Middleton,  ami  by  his  remarks  on  the 
text  of  Shakspeare. 

His  ooUation  of  the  old  oopies  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  has  been  unwearied;  and  has  removed 
not  a  few  serious  difiSculties.  His  own  su^gestioBs 
of  new  readings  axe  almost  always  cautious  and 
sensible,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  sometimes 
very  happy.  As  much,  in  short,  1ms  been  done 
for  the  text  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  ex- 
cept perhaps  occasionally  in  the  distribution  of  the 
versified  Imes ;  we  think  his  ear  has  not  always 
caught  their  loose  and  buoyant  structure.  His 
footrnotes  are  commendably  brief,  and  usually  in- 
structive. They  are  written,  too,  with  as  much 
good  temper  and  forbearance  as  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
pect ;  considering,  that  he  evidently  entertains  for 
his  predecessors  not  a  little  of  the  contempt  whioh 
possesses  every  new  editor  of  our  early  dramas. 
But  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the  feeling  wonder- 
fully in  check.  Indeed,  it  seldom  breaks  out  fur- 
ther than  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  punctuation 
with  ironical  marks  of  admiration. 

In  .his  prefaces  to  the  several  plays  we  have  been 
a  little  disappointed,  from  not  finding  there  all  the 
information  we  had  expected  concerning  the  origin 
of  each.  He  has,  indeed,  traced  several  of  them 
to  novels  not  previously  noticed ;  but  he  has  left 
untouched  the  curious  question  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  of  the  obligations  of  their  authors,  espe- 
cially in  the  comedies,  to  the  Spanish  stago.  This 
is  a  mine  as  yet  unwrought ;  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  are  not  the  only  dramatists  of  our  old 
schools,  whose  works  might  derive  consideraUe  fl- 
lustration  from  the  opening  of  it. 

The  introductory  ** Account  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings''  of  the  poets,  is  excellent.  We  learn 
there,  for  the  first  time,  several  new  facts,  such  as 
the  date  and  place  of  Fletcher's  birth,  and  sundry 
particulars,  carefully  collected  from  many  quarters, 
which  had  not  been  previously  brought  to  bear  on 
the  biography  of  our  poets.  The  critical  remarks 
on  the  several  plays  are  judicious  and  modest ;  and 
the  observations  adopted  from  o^er  critics  aie 
scrupulously  referred  to  their  rightful  sources. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Dyce  has  performed  with  unusual 
merit  and  efifect  all  that  he  has  attempted ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  any  one  else  will  successfully  attempt 
more.  Every  gentleman  who  pretends  to  have  a 
library,  and  to  care  for  English  pNoetry,  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  publication,  in  which  our  two 
greatest  dramatists,  after  Shakspeare,  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  fame. 
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Fiom  tb«  Bdiaboiyb  Bavtow. 
EuMngg  of  a  Whaling  Oiiw«,  wUh  Noie»  ofa&h 
jaum  on  the  hUmd  vf  Zanzibar;  and- a  Brirf 
History  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  in  its  past  and 
present  condition.  By  J.  Ross  Browne.  With 
Numerous  Eogravings  and  Woodcuts.  Loedon : 
1846.* 

A  TOUNo  American  of  education,  taste,  and  ac- 
complishment, gifted  (or  cursed)  with  warm  sensi- 
bility and  a  liyely  &ncy,  is  determined  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  romance  of  life  before  sobering  down 
to  its  realities.  His  plan  is  to  earn  money  enough 
in  a  year,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  jonrney  across 
Europe  to  the  East,  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  to 
visit  all  the  favored  lands  of  poetry  and  song,  and 
haply  make  his  fortune  by  marrying  a  European 
duchess  or  Arabian  princess  on  the  way.  The 
money  is  to  be  earned  at  Washington  by  reporting 
debates  in  congress ;  and  one  of  the  anticipated  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  of  supplying  the  required 
outfit  is,  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  it  is  to 

g've  bim  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  great, 
lowing  with  enthusiasm,  his  mind  expanded  by 
tlie  constant  contemplation  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy, and  his  memory  stored  with  electric  bursts 
of  eloquence,  he  would  carry  to  the  old  world  the 
freshest  feelings  and  impressions  of  the  new,  and 
perchance  promote  the  entente  cordiale  of  the  rival 
hemispheres.  He  learns  shorthand,  is  faired  as  a 
reporter  for  a  session,  earns  just  enough  to  keep 
himself  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  is  completely  dis- 
abused of  his  illusbns  regarding  statesmen  and 
statesmanship. 

*'  As  the  session  advanced,  much  of  my  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  began  to  wear  away.  A  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  distinguished  political  leaders 
by  DO  means  increased  my  respect  for  thom.  At 
first  I  could  not  approach  a  great  man  without 
trembling.  I  never  felt  my  utter  insignificance, 
till,  with  uncovered  head  and  downcast  eyes,  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  those  renowned  statesmen 
and  orators  whose  names  I  had  learned  to  revere. 
I  was  not  so  young,  however,  but  that  I  could  soon 
see  into  the  hollowness  of  political  distinction ;  the 
small  trickery  practised  in  the  struggle  for  power,  the 
overbearing  aristocracy  of  station,  and  the  heartless 
and  selfish  intrigues  by  which  public  men  maintain 
their  inflaence.  I  became  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  so  much  hypocrisy  and  bombast.  It  required 
no  sage  monitor  to  convince  me  that  true  patriot- 
ism does  not  prevail  to  a  very  astonishing  extent  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  make  the  most  noise  about 
it.  The  profession  I  had  chosen  enabled  me  to  see 
behind  the  scenes,  and  study  well  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw 
a  good  deu  to  admire.*' 

Still,  though  the  enthusiasm  is  on  the  wane,  and 
the  money  is  wanting,  the  yearning  for  foreign 
climes  is  as  strong  as  ever ;  and  a  fnend  is  found 
smitten  with  the  same  passion,  and  endowed  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  qualifications,  mental,. 
moral,  and  pecuniary.  The  following  announce* 
ment  attracts  the  notice  of  the  pair,  as  they  are 
strolling  about  together  in  New  York — 

•«  Wanted,  immediately,  six  able-bodied  landa- 
men  to  go  on  a  whaling  voyage  from  New  Bedford. 
Apply  op  stairs  before  Sly^  o'clock,  p.  m.** 

After  a  short  eonference,  turning  chiefly  on  the 
qoesbon  whether  they  came  fairly  within  the  de- 
acriptioa  of  a620-bodied  men,  they  arrived  at  the 

«  Harper  4  Brotheis,  New  York. 


oonckunoQ  that  plnck  may  compensale  ifar  weight, 
and  boldly  presented  themselves  to  the  agent  up- 
stairs. 

*' '  Well,  you  think  we  '11  dof  <  Oh,  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  'm  willing  to  risk  you,  though  I  may 
lose  something  by  it.  Whaling,  genUemen,  is 
tolerably  hard  at  first,  but  it 's  the  first  business  in 
the  world  for  enterprising  young  men.  If  you  are 
determined  to  take  a«Voyage,  I  ^1  put  you  in  the 
way  of  shipping  in  a  most  elegant  vessel,  well 
fitted— that's  the  gfeat  well-fitted  Yigilana,  and 
activity  will  insure  you  rapid  promotion.  I  have  n't 
the  least  doubt  but  yon  '11  come  home  boat-steerers. 
I  sent  off  six  college  students  a  few  days  ago,  and  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  flogged  away  from  h<Hne 
by  a  vicious  wife.  A  virhaler,  gentlemen,'  contin- 
ued the  agent,  rising  in  eloquence, '  a  whaler  is  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  distressed  and  persecuted,  a 
school  for  the  dissipated,  an  asylum  for  the  needy. 
There 's  nothing  like  it.  You  can  see  the  worid—- 
you  can  see  something  of  life.' " 

The  language  of  the  recruiting  officer  is  the  same 
all  the  world  over ;  and  to  be  roused  from  a  dream 
of  love  or  glory  by  the  rope's-end  of  the  boatswain 
or  the  rattan  of  the  corporal,  is  the  inevitable  tran- 
sition state  of  the  milhary  or  naval  aspirant.  Our 
two  adventurers  find  themselves  cramped  up  in  a 
small  vessel  with  a  tyrannical  captain  and  a  ruf- 
fianly crew ;  they  are  very  sea-sick  at  first,  and 
more  than  half  starved  afterwards ;  one  sinks  Under 
the  continued  effects  of  illness  and  ill-treatment,* 
but  Mr.  Ross  Browne  bears  up  gallantly  against  all, 
and  comes  back  to  hold  up  bis  own  and  his  friend's 
sufferings  as  a  warning,  as  well  as  to  use  them  as 
a  means  for  bringing  about  a  complete  reform  in 
the  whale  fishery.  *'  There,  are  now,"  he  says, 
*'  in  active  employment,  more  than  seven  hundred 
whaling  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  England 
states,  manned  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  hardy 
and  intrepid  men.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  American 
people  that,  in  this  age  of  moral  reform,  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  the  law  has  not  reached  these  daring 
adventurers.  Historv  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel 
for  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed  upon  them  dur- 
ing their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  The  startling 
increase  of  crime,''  he  adds,  *'  in  the  whale  fishery 
demands  a  remedy.  Scarcely  a  vessel  arrives  in 
port  that  does  not  bring  intelligence  of  a  mutiny. 
Are  the  murderous  wrongs  which  compel  men  to 
rise  up  and  throw  off  the  burden  of  oppression, 
unworthy  of  notice?  Will  none  make  the  attempt 
to  arrest  their  fearful  progress!" 

It  is  a  step  towards  the  redress  of  national  abuses 
to  make  them  known  in  other  countries,  especially 
in  rival  countries ;  for  the  spirit  of  emulation  or  the 
sense  of  shame  may  succeed,  where  the  sense  of 
justice  has  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  We  therefore 
think  it  a  duty  to  make  known  the  main  object  of 
the  author.  But  we  must  be  excused  for  turning 
to  more  attractive  matter  than  the  sufferings  of  Mr. 
Ross  Browne  and  his  shipmates,  particularly  when 
we  have  only  just  space  enough  to  give  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  distinctive  portions  of  his  book. 

His  description  of  the  process  of  whale-catohing 
is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  engravings— of  the 
instruments  employed,  the  boats  in  chase,  the  whale 
in  his  djring  struggle,  the  whale  about  to  be  cot  op, 
&c.;  and  tor  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  have  mx 
as  much  interested  while  reading  one  of  his  spirited 
sketches  of  an  actual  pursuit  and  capture,  as  when 
(with  our  feet  on  the  fender)  we  were  following 
Colonel  Hawker  across  the  Ooze,  or  clearing  the 
Whiasendine  with  Nimrod.    The  crew  themMlves 
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find  some  oompensBfion  for  their  miseries  in  the 
excitement,  and  There  she  bkws  f  the  whaler^s  view 
halloo,  has  the  same  effect  on  his  nervous  system 
as  TeUlff-ho !  on  a  fox-hunter's.  To  enter  folly  into 
the  feeung,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pay 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oil  procared ;  uiat 
success  depends  on  coolness,  courage,  and  dex- 
terity ;  and  that  long  periods  of  despondency  com- 
monly intervene  between  wH&t  may  be  denominated 
the  hjtrsU.  The  monotony  of  a  calm  is  suddenly 
broken  by  the  lone-expectdH  cry : 

''  '  There  she  blows!*  was  sung  out  from  the 
mast*head. 

'* '  Where  away  V  demanded  the  captain. 

"  *  Three  points  offfthe  lee  bow,  sir.' 

"  *  Raise  up  you  wheel.    Steady !' 

"  •  Steady,  sir.' 

'* '  Mast-head,  ahoy !  Do  you  see  that  whale 
now  V  / 

'* '  Ay,  ay,  sir.  A  school  of  sperm  whales ! 
There  she  blows !  There  she  breaches !' 

**  *  Sing  out !     Sing  out  every  time.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.  There  she  blows !  There — 
there — there — she  blows,  bores — boos!' 

"  '  How  far  offV 

'' '  Two  miles  and  a  half.' 

**  *  Thunder  and  lightning !  so  near  V 
■^  '"  Call  all  hands.  Clear  up  the  fore-t'gallant- 
sail — ^there !  belay !  Hard  down  your  wheel !  Haul 
back  the  maii^yard  !  Get  your  tubs  in  your  boats ! 
Bear  a  hand !  Clear  your  falls !  Stand  by  all  to 
lower!    All  ready?' 

**  *  All  ready,  sir. 

** 'Lower  away !' 

**  Down  went  the  boats  with  a  splash.  Each 
boat's  crew  sprang  over  the  rail,  and  in  an  instant 
the  larboard,  starboard,  and  waist  boats  were 
manned.  There  was  great  rivalry  in  getting  the 
start.  The  waist  boat  got  off*  in  pretty  good  time, 
and  away  went  all  three,  dashing  the  water  high 
over  their  bows.  Nothing  could  be  more  exciting 
than  the  chase.  The  larboard  boat  commanded  by 
the  mate,  and  the  waist  boat  by  the  second  mate, 
were  head  and  head. 

«* '  Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way,'  shouted  P — , 
onr  headsman ;  *'  we  gain  on  them ;  give  way.  A 
long,  steady  stroke.    That 's  the  way  to  tell  it.' 

**  The  chase  was  now  truly  soul-stirring.  Some- 
times the  larboard,  then  the  starboard,  then  the 
waist  boat  took  the  lead.  It  was  a  severe  trial  of 
skill  and  muscle.  After  we  had  run  two  miles  at 
this  rate,  the  whales  tum^  flukes,  going  dead  to 
windward. 

**  •  Now  for  it,  my  lads,'  cried  P^.  •  We  '11  have 
them  the  next  rising.  Now  pile  it  on !  A  long, 
steady  pull !  That 's  it !  That 's  the  way  !  Those 
whales  belong  to  us.  Don't  give  out !  Half  an 
hour  more,  and  they  're  our  whales.' 

**  On  dashed  the  boat,  clearing  its  way  through 
the  rough  sea,  as  if  the  briny  element  were  blue 
snaoke.  The  whale,  however,  turned  flukes  before 
we  cooki  reach  him.  When  he  appeared  again 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  milled  while  down,  by  which  manoeuvre 
he  gained  on  us  nearly  a  mile.  The  chase  was 
now  almost  hopeless,  as  he  was  making  to  wind- 
ward rapidly.  A  heavy  black  cloud  was  on  the 
horizon,  portending  an  approaching  squall,  and  the 
bark  was  fast  fading  from  sight.  Still  we  were 
not  to  be  baffled  by  discouraging  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  and  we  braced  our  sinews  for  a  grand 
and  final  effort. 

''  The  wind  had  by  this  time  increased  almost  to 


a  gale,  and  the  heavy  black  clouds  were  scattering 
over  fkr  and  wide.  Part  of  the  squall  had  passed 
off*  to  leeward,  and  entirely  concealed  the  bark. 
Our  situation  was  rather  unpleasant,  in  a  rough 
sea,  the  other  boats  out  of  sight,  and  each  moment 
the  wind  increasing.  We  continued  to  strain  every 
muscle  till  we  were  hard  upon  the  whale.  Tabor 
sprang  to  the  bow,  and  stood  by  it  with  the  harpoon. 

'* '  Softly,  softly,  my  lads,*  said  the  headsman. 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.* 

"*Hush-h-h!  softly.  Now 's  your  time,  Tabor.' 

<*  Tabor  let  fly  the  harpoon,  and  buried  the  iron. 

"  *  Give  him  another.' 

«  •  Stern  all !'  thundered  P— . 

"* Stem  all!' 

*'  And,  as  we  rapidly  backed  from  the  whale,  he 
flung  his  tremendous  flukes  high  in  the  air,  covering 
us  with  a  cloud  of  spray.  He  then  sounded, 
making  the  line  whiz  as  it  passed  through  the 
chocks.  When  he  rose  to  the  surface  again,  we 
hauled  up,  and  the  second  mate  stood  ready  in  the 
bow  to  despatch  him  with  lances.  . 

"  *  Spouting  blood."  said  Tabo^.  *  He's  a  dead 
whale!  He  won't  need  much  lancing.'  It  was 
true  enough ;  for,  before  the  officer  could  get  within 
dart  of  him,  he  commenced  his  dying  struggles.' 
The  sea  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  him,  he  was  belly  up.  We 
lay  upon  our  oars  a  moment  to  witness  his  last 
thn>e8,  and  when  he  had  turned  his  head  towards 
the  sun,  a  loud,  simultaneous  cheer  burst  from 
every  lip." 

One  of  the  charms  of  hunting  is  for  a  gentleman 
to  find  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  long  run,  some 
thirty  miles  from  home,  With  a  tired,  lamed,  or 
dying  horse.  One  of  the  charms  of  whale  fishing 
is  for  a  boat's  crew  to  find  themselves  out  of  sight 
of  their  ship  on  a  tossing  sea,  with  a  storm  coming 
on.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  crew  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  description  of  their  return  is  one  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  book.  The  danger  of  being 
lost  in  this  manner  is  not  the  only  danger.  A  blow 
with  the  whale's  tail  might  stave  in  the  boat ;  the 
slightest  hi^h  would  cause  it  to  be  upset  or  dragged 
under  by  the  rope  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  har- 
pooned whale  made  right  for  the  ship,  and  passed 
under  it,  with  the  boat  in  tow,  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  boat  only  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces 
hy  a  foot  or  two.  Here,  therefore,  is  excitement 
of  every  sort  for  the  amateur ;  and  we  do  not  see, 
now  that  this  new  field  of  adventure  is  made  known, 
why  yachting  dandies  or  guardsmen  on  leave  should 
not  give  up  moors  and  salmon  rivers,  or  even  jun- 
gles and  prairies,  for  a  season,  and  take  a  turn  in 
the  "  horse  latitudes"  of  the  Atlantic,  where,  it 
seems,  a  *'  school"  of  whales  is  most  likely  to  be 
found.  We  recommend  them,  however,  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  sport. 

"  A  *  trying-out  scene'  is  the  most  stirring  part 
of  the  whaling  business,  and  certainly  the  most  dis- 
agreeable. The  try-works  are  usually  situated 
between  the  foremast  and  the  main-hatch.  In  wide 
vessels  they  contain  two  or  three  large  pots  im- 
bedded in  brick.  A  few  barrels  of  oil  from  the 
whale's  case,  or  head,  are  babbled  into  the  pots 
before  commencing  upon  the  blubber.  Two  men 
are  standing  by  the  mincing  horse,  one  slicing  up 
the  blubber,  and  the  other  passing  horse  pieces 
from  a  tub,  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a  third 
hand,  who  receives  them  from  the  bold.  One  of  the 
boat-steerers  stands  in  firont  of  the  lee  pot,  pitching 
the  minced  blubber  into  the  pou  with  a  fork.  An- 
other is  stirring  up  the  oil,  and  throwing  the  scraps 
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into  a  wooden  strainer.  We  will  now  imagine  the 
works  in  full  operation  at  nigbt.  Dense  clouds  of 
lurid  smoke  are  curling  up  to  the  tops,  shrouding 
the  rigging  from  the  view.  The  oil  is  hissing:  in 
the  try-pots.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  crew  are  sitting 
on  the  windlass ;  their  rough,  weather-beaten  faces 
shining  in  the  red  glare  of  the  fires,  all  clothed  in 
greasy  duck,  and  forming  about  as  savaffe  a  looking 
ffroup  as  ever  was  sketched  by  the  pencuof  Salvator 
Kosa.  The  cooper  and  one  of  the  mates  are  raking 
up  the  fires  with  lonff  bars  of  wood  or  iron.  The 
decks,  bulwarks,  raiUnff,  try- works,  and  windlass 
are  covered  with  oil,  and  slime  of  blackskin,  glister- 
ing with  the  red  glare  from  the  try-works.  Slowly 
and  doggedly  the  vessel  is  pitching  her  way  through 
the  rough  seas,  looking  as  if  enveloped  in  flames. 

*'  *  Hure  horse  pieces!'  cries  the  mincer's  attend- 
ant. 

**  <  Horse  pieces!'  echoes  the  man  in  the  waist. 

*' '  Scrape !'  growls  a  boat-steerer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  Our  down-easter,  who  had  always  sometHing 
characteristic  to  say  of  every  thins  that  fell  under 
his  observation,  very  sagely  remarked  dki  one  occa* 
•ion,  when  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke, '  If  this 
wa'n't  h — ^11  on  a  small  scale,  he  did  n't  know  what 
to  call  it.' 

*'0f  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  smoke,  I 
scarcely  know  how  any  idea  can  be  formed,  unless 
the  curious  inquirer  choose  to  hold  his  nose  over  the 
smoking  wick  of  a  sperm-oil  lamp,  and  fancy  the 
disagreeable  experiment  magnified  a  hundred  thou- 
sand fold.  Such  is  the  romance  of  life  in  the  whale 
fishery." 

Every  walk  of  life  is  (we  will  not  say  pressed, 
but)  fairiy  and  naturally  brought  into  modem  litera- 
ture; and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
task  of  describing  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  has  devolved  on  two  such  men  as 
Mr.  Dana,  the  author  of  **Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  and  Mr.  Ross  Browne,  who  (no  slight 
praise)  is  every  way  worthy  to  take  rank  with  nis 
predecessor. 

From  Chambers'  Joaroal. 
VULCANIZED   CAOUTCHOUC. 

StTERAL  years  have  elapsed  since  our  last  notice 
of  the  wonderful  material,  eaoutchouc.  During 
this  period  our  consumption  and  the  importance  of 
the  article  have  expanded  in  an  equal  and  surprising 
ratio ;  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  at  this  moment  to 
mention  any  other  substance  as  taking  a  more  varied 
and  peculiar  ratio  in  utility  to  man.  Its  wonderful 
cohesive  force,  its  property  of  resisting  compression, 
its  impermeability,  its  elasticity,  and  its  facile  ac- 
commodation to  a  host  of  the  v^aots  of  mankind, 
render  caoulchonc  a  substance  of  great  interest  at 
all  times.  Latterly,  however,  a  new  method  of 
treating  the  material,  bestowing  upon  it  a  vast  in- 
crease of  its  valuable  peculiarities,  besides  endowing 
it  with  some  new  properties,  has  been  discovered. 
We  therefore  believe  it  will  interest  our  readers  to 
offer  some  a^BCount  of  this  new  process,  which  has 
reaeived  the  title  of  **  Vukanization,  or  Conver- 
sion." 

Caoatehofie  is  imported  into  England  in  the  form 
of  nlates  and  tablets,  as  well  as  in  the  pyriform 
botues  more  familiariy  known.  Some  specimens 
of  the  liquid,  from  which  the  material  is  prepared, 
have  also  been  brought  in  hermeticaUy-sealed  flasks. 
Li  this  oonditioo  it  resembles  a  thick  yellow  cream ; 
and  when  applied  as  a  varnish,  covers  the  substance 
over  with  an  iopragoable  coating.    Sinoe  the  first 


introduction  of  this  material  to  the  present  honr,  it 
has  been  an  insoluble  problem  to  chemists  to  restore 
solidified  caoutchouc  to  its  primitive  condition  :  the 
ordinary  solvents  of  the  substance  producing  a 
liquid  which  has  few  properties  in  common  with 
the  natural  fluid,  besides  that  the  solution  exhales 
an  offensive  and  pungent  odor  for  a  considerable 
period  afler  its  application.  Immediately  on  ex- 
posure^ the  liquid  product  of  the  tree  separates  into 
two  parts,  and  caoutchouc  rises  to  the  surface  like 
the  cream  of  milk.  It  would,  therefbre,  appear 
probable  that  a  chemical  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
air  upon  the  fluid,  since  it  remains  in  a  great  degree 
unaltered  if  the  access  of  air  is  prevented.  To 
render  the  imported  caoutchouc  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  it  requires  to  undergo  a 
ceruin  amount  of  preparation .  The  eminent  French 
chembt,  M.  Dumas,  thus  describes  the  process : — 
The  caoutchouc  is  taken  in  the  pyriform  or  tablet 
condition,  and  is  first  pressed  between  two  cylin- 
ders, whUe  a  current  of  warm  water  is  permitted 
to  flow  over  it ;  in  this  manner  the  foreign  ingre- 
dients and  impurities  are  removedr  It  is  then  put 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  and,  by  mechanical  aid,  b 
subjected  Xo  a  violent  kneading  process,  during 
which  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat  is  evolved  ;  by 
this  means  it  eventually  becomes  quite  soft,  and 
may  be  moulded  into  whatever  form  is  most  desir- 
able for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  then  cut  by 
machinery,  with  the  assistance  of  a  constant  current 
of  warm  water,  into  sheets ;  or  these  may  be  cut 
from  the  masses,  as  imported,  without  the  prepar- 
ation described  by  M.  Dumas ;  or  into  a  delicate 
elastic  thread  ;  or  it  is  cut  into  shreds  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  solution.  At  an  early  period  of  its 
introduction  into  England,  caoutchouc  was  sold  to 
artists  at  a  guinea  the  ounce  ;  it  is  now  procurable, 
retail,  at  from  three  to  four  shillioes  the  pound. 
Caoutchouc  is  soluble  in  ether,  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, naphtha,  or  oil  of  coal-tar,  and  in  the 
bisulphuret  of  carbon.  Of  these,  the  latter,  and 
the  offensive  liauid  naphtha,  are  the  solvents  most 
freouently  employed.  Messrs.  Beale  and  Enderby 
of  London  have  discovered  a  new  liquid  for  its  so- 
lution, obuined  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  itself;  an  oilv  fluid  is  the  product,  and 
has  the  property  of  readily  dissolving  the  subsUnce 
from  wmch  it  is  procured.  As  a  certain  weight  of 
caoutchouc  put  into  the  still  yields  a  weight  of  the 
oil  oearly  equal  to  itself,  there  is  not  much  loss  in 
theprocess. 

The  applications  of  unvulcanized  caoutchouc  have 
of  late  years  been  very  numerous.  In  solution,  it 
has  been  applied  fur  coating  over  cordage  and  ca- 
bles, to  protect  them  from  the  destrnctive  influence 
of  salt  water.  An  early  applicatfbn  of  the  same 
liquid  was  in  the  manufacture  of  the  invaluable  im- 
permeable cloth ;  of  this  a  new  variety  has  made. 
Its  appearance  within  the  last  few  months.  Those 
valuable  little  articles  known  by  the  foolish  name 
of  India-rubber  corks,  are  also  a  production  of  recent 
date.  They  are  formed  of  small  stoppers  of  cotton , 
coated  externally  with  a  thin  caoutchouc  membrane. 
They  are  in  some  respects  vastly  superior  as  stop- 
pers to  cork,  in  others  they  are  inferior  to  it.  In 
the  laboratory,  sheet  India-rubber  is  quite  indispen- 
sable ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  mass  of  expenaive 
and  easily-deranged  mechanism  of  brass-joints  and 
unions :  it  is  easily  made  into  a  flexible  tube,  by 
taking  a  narrow  ribbon  of  the  membrane,  slightly 
moistening  the  edges  with  turpentine,  and  laying  j 
them  together  over  a  glass  tube ;  they  immediately  QIC 
adhere  with  surprising  tenacity,  and  in  a  few  minates^ 
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the  elastic  tube  is  oompleted.  Caoutchouc,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  have  contribated  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  perfection  of  the  experimental  chemistry  of 
the  day,  its  economy  and  utility  being  equally  ap- 
preciated in  labors  which  always  involve  a  consider- 
able outlay,  and  offer,  in  the  generality,  few  remu- 
nerative returns  beyond  tbe  acquisition  of  truth.  In 
mechanical  surgery  caoutchouc  is  equally  service- 
able, forming  elastic  bandages,  impermeable  plas- 
ters, flexible  tubes,  and  the  recent  elegant  substitute 
for  a  poultice — a  kind  of  half-sponge,  with  an 
India-rubber  back  to  it ;  besides  forming  instruments 
of  floany  kinds,  of  great  value  but  small  cost. 
Among  the  most  important  applications  of  caout- 
chouc, is  its  use  in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
marine  glue.  The  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in  oil 
of  tar,  or  naphtha,  and  to  the  solution  is  added  a 
certain  quantity  Of  shell-lac ;  these  are  melted  to- 
gether, and  by  their  union  form  tbe  almost  invin- 
cible adherent  in  question.  The  masts  of  ships  have 
been  united  by  it,  and  then  forcibly  fractured ;  and 
on  examination,  it  has  turned  out  that  the  fracture 
has  taken  place,  not  at  the  junction,  but  in  the  very 
fibres  of  the  wood  itself.  Our  readers  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  other  experiments  made  at  Wool- 
wich upon  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  this  material, 
the  most  striking  of  which  was,  that  a  ball  of  wood, 
sawn  in  half,  and  united  by  the  glue,  was  fired  from 
a  cannon,  and  was  found  with  &e  union  absolutely 
unshaken  in  the  least.  It  was  even  projected  that 
an  entire  vessel  might  be  constructed  by  its  assis- 
tance, without  the  use  of  nails  and  bolts,  or  at  any 
rate  their  use  might  have  been  in  a  considerable 
degree  dispensed  with.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  probable,  that  in  some  measure  caoutchouc  con- 
tributes to  the  elaboration  of  silk,  the  mulberry 
leav0B«apon  which  the  silk-worm  feeds  yielding 
saoutchouc  in  ereat  abundance.  It  is  possible  that 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  have  caootchooc 
formed  artificially  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Dr.  Ure  mentions  that  linseed-oil,  rendered  very 
dry  by  being  boiled  with  a  metallic  oxide,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  six  or  seven  months, 
became  very  much  like  caoutchouc,  was  wonder- 
fully elastic,  and  possessed  other  properties  resem- 
bling that  substance. 

To  return,  however^  to  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  our  notice — vulcanized  caoutchouc.  Mr. 
Brockedon,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  connected 
with  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating,  describes 
the  process  by  which  caoutchouc  acquires  its  new 
pnipenies  to  be  the  following,  the  merit  of  which 
IS. due  to  Mr.  Hancock: — The  caoutchbuc  is  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  fused  sulphur,  heated  to  a  proper 
temperature,  until,  by  absorbing  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur,  it  assumes  a  carbonized  appearance,  and 
eventually  acquires  the  consistency  of  horn.  The 
same  condition  can,  however,  be  produced  by  either 
kneading  the  India-rubber  with  sulphur,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  190  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  by  dissolving  it  in  any  of  the  common  sol- 
vents, as  turpentine,  holding  sulphur  in  solution  or 
suspension.  A  similar  process  is  that  of  '^  conver- 
sion," only  in  this  case  the  caoutchouc  combines 
with  sulphur  under  a  different  agency.  The  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  mixed  with  sulphur,  is  in  this 
mstance  made  to  act  upon  the  India-rubber,  and 
causes  it  to  undergo  a  change  on  the  surface ;  but 
it  cannot  be  penetrated  to  any  great  depth  by  such 
means,  and  the  process  therefore  becomes  inappli- 
cable to  masses  of  any  density.  The  rationale  of 
these  operations  appears  to  be,  that  the  India>>rnbber 
\  in  actual  ohemical  oomponnd  with  the  buI- 
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phur ;  becomes,  in  short,  a  sulphurat  of  caoutchouc, 
the  properties  of  which  are  thus  enumerated  : — ^The 
new  compound  remains  elastic  at  all  temperatures, 
while  ordinary  caoutchouc  becomes  inelastic  and 
rigid  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of 
water;  vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  not  the  ordinary 
solvents,  neither  is  it  affected  by  heat  within  a  con- 
siderable range  of  temperature.  Finally,  it  acquires 
extraordinary  powers  of  resisting  compression,  with 
a  great  increase  of  strength  and  elasticity.  Some 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  upon  this 
new  compound.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  the  powerful  spiral  spring 
in  use  for  the  '*  buffers"  of  raUway  carriages,  to 
moderate  the  efifbets  of  concussion  ;  their  oniinary 
strength  is  such  as  to  demand  a  pressure  equivalent 
to  three  tons  and  upwards,  to  compress  the  spiral 
dose  toother.  Mr.  Fuller  has  invented  a  form  of 
spring}  m  which  vulcanized  caoutchouc  takes  the 
place  of  the  steel,  and  the  surprising  result  is,  that 
tbe  .India-rubber  springs  are  more  Sian  three  tmes 
the  strength  of  the  metallic;  that  is,  they  will 
resist,  at  the  height  of  their  tension,  a  pressure 
equal  to  from  five  to  ten  tons,  A  more  forcible 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  matoriaf  was  ob- 
tained by  firing  a  cannon  ball  through  a  mass  of 
vulcanized  caoutchouc,  and  it  was  found  literally 
broken  to  pieces,  while  there  *  was  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible rent  in  the  caoutchouc  itself. 

Gifted  with  these  new  powers,  vulcanized  caout^ 
chonc  has  already  been  called  into  extensfve  em- 
nlovment  for  the  most  various  and  opposite  purposes, 
it  forms,  in  hydraulic  engines  of  all  kinds,  one  of 
the  mdbt  valuable  materials  for  **  washers,"  apply- 
ing itself  so  accurately  to  the  surfaces  between 
which  it  is  placed,  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  leak- 
age, other  things  being  equal.  In  this  capacity, 
and  from  its  power  of  resisting  heat,  it  has  also 
been  proposed  for  the  use  of  steam-pipe  joints.  It 
forms  an  admurable  spring,  more  docile  and  more 
equal  in  power  than  those  of  steel :  it  has  been  for 
this  purpose  applied  to  locks  and  window-blinds. 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  parenthetically,  that  by 
proportioning  the  ingredients,  the  material  may  be 
rendered  harder  or  soAer  at  will ;  and  that  for  some 
purposes  it  is  used  in  the  former,  for  others  in  tbe 
latter  condition.  It  is  manufactured  also  into  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments,*  being  superior  to  leather 
in  the  sharp  outline  and  bold  relief  of  their  detail. 
It  is  formed  into  a  tubing  of  great  strength  and 
flexibility,  well  adapted,  the  consideration  joS  ex- 
pense excepted,  for  fire-hose,  and  for  any  apparatus 
required  in  conveying  steam,  water,  or  gas.  We 
have  seen  this  tubing  wrapped  together,  twisted, 
and  knotted  into  every  conceivable  shape,  and  in- 
stantly resume  its  contour  as  soon  as  it  was  liber- 
ated from  its  restraint.  This  tube  promises  to 
become  invaluable  in  the  construction  of  life-boats, 
superseding  those  made  of  canvass,  which  were 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  sea  water.  A 
curious  use  to  which  it  has  been  put,  is  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  iron  tire  or  hoop  of  the  carriage- 
wheel  :  the  advantages  it  is  said  to  afford  are  a 
much  lighter  draught,  and  an  absence  of  noise.  In 
dry  weather,  the  first  postulate  may  be  granted ; 
but  in  wet,  and  upon  the  greasy  streets- of  the 
metropolis,  the  wheels  set  like  suckers  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  draught  of  the 
vehicle;  bendes,  noise  itself  is  a  stfe  nuisance, 
and  could  not  very  comfortably  to  pedestrians  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.    Its  most  importam  a^^ 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  report  in  the  Aihenaum,  of 
Mr.  Bioeksdon's  paptr  Ibrmaay  of  tksas  paiticalan. 
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pGflite  18  in  ito  QM  in  nSways,  and,  w  has  1>een 
■wnlioDacI ,  in  xailway  earriages.  It  is  laid  between 
the  rail  and  the  deeper,  and  thda  pTereolB  the  nils 
liooi  indicating  any  traoee  of  pieaeare.  The  naeful 
little  anielee ''  elastic  bands"  are  made  of  this  sub- 
stance. Besides  all  these  applications,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  as  a  coating  to  protect  the  wires 
of  the  soh-mariae  telegraph  from  the  tnfluence  of 
the  sea  water :  it  forms  impenrioos  botdes  for  ether, 
inkstands,  ti^traser-streps,  gloves,  boots,  sargical 
bandages,  and  a  number  of  other  articles,  for  which 
iln  nature  almost  seems  U>  hsTo  been  expressly 
designed. 


Fram  the  Spedttor. 
WltSON's  LANDS  01^  THS  6IBLB. 

Br.  John  Wilson  is  known  to  a  religious  sec- 
tion of  the  community  ss  an  active  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Bombay,  and  a  freqilent 
writer  on  philology  and  theology  in  reference  to  the 
religions  of  India.  A  sojourn  of  more  than  fourteen 
yearn  in  the  East  had  impaired  his  health,  and  in 
1843  Dr.  Wilson  proceeded  home  to  recruit.  With 
the  habitual  energy  of  his  country,  he  determined  to 
make  his  ioumey  homeward  subiserYient  to  a'  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  purpose ;  to  follow  the 
wmiderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert,  explore 
the  localities  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  and  visit 
the  imncipal  places  in  the  Hdy  Land.  The  iden- 
tity or  description  of  pbee  was  not  his  only  object ; 
he  wished  to  examine  the  present  condition  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  and  en  the  Jewish  sects  of 
Palestine,  and  to  compare  the  latter  with  their  fel- 
lovre  in  India ;  he  had  also  an  eye  to  such  matters 
as  the  probable  success  of  missions  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

For  a  book  of  mere  travels,  Uiere  was  not  much 
interest  in  Dr.  Wilson's  route.  A  steam  voyage 
finom  Bombay  to  Suez  could  furnish  little  of  inci- 
dent. The  Desert  trip  firom  Suez  to  Caira  is  made 
hy  shoals  of  travellers  three  or  four  times  a  month ; 
the  pyramids  hnd  Cairo  have  been  described  by 
persons  of  every  order  of  mind ;  the  principal  places 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  nearly  as  hackneyed ;  and 
if  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Mount  Si- 
nai and  Petra  is  not  so  common,  the  subjects  have 
been  handled  by  very  superior  travellers,  and  Petra 
in  particular  has  been  exhausted.  Still,  Dr.  Wil- 
son had  some  advantages.  He  came  from  India 
instead  of  Europe,  and  was  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  Orientals ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  enabled  him  to  con- 
vene with  Mahometans  and  Jews  ;  his  objects  often 
gave  him  and  them  some- topics  in  common,  besides 
famishing  him  with  a  continual  pursuit. 

The  book,  however,  by  no  means  equals  the  ex- 
poctations  that  these  advantages  might  induce  one 
to  form ;  nor  will  it  add  much  to  Dr.  Wilson's  rep- 
utation with  the  general  public.  A  more  mistaken 
twelve  hundred  pages  we  have  rarely  encountered. 
Nearly  everything  is  done  to  death.  The  author 
would  seem  to  suppose  that  bis  reader  knows 
nothing,  and  has  no  means  of  knowing  anything, 
of  £gypt,  Arabia,  or  Palestine.  He  draws  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  trivial  and  the  important;  the 
merest  occurrence  is  told  with  as  much  specificality 
a»  if  it  were  an  incident  of  importance.  A  judicious 
stroke  of  the  pen  would  have  got  rid  of  a  hund^Qed 
pages  of  tedious  narrative  from  Bombay  to  Cairo, 
and  left  the  reader  fresh  to  start  with  the  Israelites 
MthsirjoiODeytoand  through  the  Red  Sea;  and 


other  though  shorter  passages  might  be  expunged 
with  advantBLffe.  The  real  source  of  the  expansion, 
however,  is  deeper,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  reach 
of  revision.  The  observer  cannot  but  have  re- 
marked that  a  habit  of  extempore  speakinp^  is  fatal 
to  closeness  and  character  of  style  m  writing ;  and 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  platform  and 
sectarian  pulpit  oratory.  The  lawyer's  training 
gives  him  closeness  of  reasoning  and  expression  ; 
he  is  continually  in  the  habit  of  writing ;  and  even  in 
speaking  he  must  seem  to  speak  to  some  point.  The 
more  learned  education  of  the  Anglican  divine,  and 
the  general  habit  of  preaching  from  vmtt^n  com- 
positions, contribute  to  a  closer  and  more  scholarly 
style  than  obtains  among  sectarians  with  whom 
written  preaching  is  a  sort  of  sin.  A  popular  sec- 
tarian minister,  too,  has  generally  more  reliance 
on  his  audience ;  let  him  say  what  he  will,  it  is 
**  acceptable."  Hence,  minuteness,  and  personal 
detail  either  of  act  or  thought,  become  a  habit  with 
the  generality  of  missionaries  and  nonconformist 
divines ;  which  tells  against  them  when  they  take 
up  the  pen  to  address  a  mixed  class  of  readers. 

A  temptation  to  undue  extension  in  1%e  Lands 
iff  the  Bibie  was  the  error  of  making  the  book  a 
continuous  narrative  of  travels  at  all.  Disquisition 
and  exposition  are  the  troe  characteristics  of  the 
matter.  Probable  routes,  the  site  of  places,  the 
troth  of  tradition,  the  condition,  opinions,  learning, 
and  prospects  of  religious  sects  m  the  East,  with 
traits  of  the  people  at  large,  are  the  real  topics  of 
the  work,  and  those  which  Dr.  Wilson  is  best 
fitted  to  handle.  As  a  mere  descriptive  traveller,  he 
wants  the  vivacity  of  mind  and  vigor  of  delineation 
which  alone  enable  a  man  to  write  his  travels  with 
efiect  when  he  is  passing  over  exhausted  ground. 
These  remarks,  however,  are  general,  ur.  Wil- 
son may  know  the  demands  of  a  certain  class  of 
readers ;  and  to  many  his  interpolations,  of  the  na- 
ture of  sermons,  will  be  acceptable  enough,  how- 
ever critically  faulty. 

Dr.  Wilson  differs  from  Dr.  Robinson  on  many 
points,  and  those  often  capital  questions.  He  does 
not  agtee  with  him,  for  instance,  as  to  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  he  holds,  in  opposition  to  Ur, 
Robinson,  that  tradition  is  correct  in  regard  to 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  spot  whence  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  issued ;  whereas  Dr.  Robinson 
wished  to  change  the  site.  Numerous  other  iden- 
tifications of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  dis- 
cussed, indeed  every  place  of  note  in  Palestine.  In 
the  main,  we  think  Vt.  Wilson  uses  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  exhibits  a  rational  conclusion  in  these  dis- 
cussions; though  ever  speaking  in  the  extreme 
Protestant  views  of  Romanism.  ^ 

The  more  generally  interesting  portions  of  the 
volumes  are  those  which  relate  to  the  character  of 
the  people.  In  this  very  important  part  of  a  trav- 
eller's business  Dr.  Wilson  enjoyed  many  advan- 
tages, not  only  in  his  religious  objects,  but  his  Ori- 
ental experience,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
languages.  His  judgment  is  upon  the  whole  more 
favorable  to  the  Arabs,  Jews  and  Syrians,  than 
that  of  many  other  travellers.  Dr.  Wilson  brought 
more  consideration  and  a  juster  spirit  of  dealing  to 
his  intercourse  with  the  Arabs ;  and,  without  losing 
sight  of  externals,  he  does  not  dwell  so  much  upon 
mere  modes  in  his  description,  as  is  the  case  with 
writers  who  have  no  means  of  penetrating  beyond 
the  outside.  Much  misconception*  in  wOd  countries 
would  be  saved  if  the  traveller  could  always  com- 
municate dir^ly  with  the  people,  and  would  do  it 
in  the  ipirit  of  Dr.  Wilson  at  Petxa,    Bia  hxA 
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eaoort  thither  had  no  power  in  that  district,  beyond 
what  they  could  enforce  by  the  strong  arm,  and 
either  from  fear  or  interest  wished  to  get  the  travel- 
lers away  as  soon  as  thej  arrived. 

**  We  sent  for  Sheikh  Suleiman,  iiow>  at  th^ 
head  of  the  Fallahin  of  Wadi  Musa ;  and  we  got 
him  enga^red  in  a  peaceful  conversation.  On  our 
blaming  him,  and  the  people  of  his  tribe,  for  their 
want  of  hospitality  and  lundneas  to  the  strangers 
who,  in  past  years,  had  come  from  distant  lands  to 
examine  the  wonders  of  the  place,  he  solenmly  de- 
clared that  all  along  they  bad  been  raiBundeistood 
and  misrepresented.  *  We  wish  only,^  he  said  in 
his  own  way, '  to  maintain  our  oia^  rights ;  but 
these  are  not  respected  by  the  camel-sheiks  and  the 
English  and  French  gentlemen  whom  they  coladuct 
to  o«r  valleys.  While  they  are  here,  they  seek  to 
put  our  own  authority  in  abeyance.  They  despise 
the  protection  which  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
afibrd.  They  set  their  camels  loose,  to  destroy  our 
small  pasturage  and  even  our  crops ;  and  they  never 
think  of  repairing  the  damage  which  they  do  to  us. 
They  sometimes  make  demands  on  our  service 
witfaioat  recochpensing  us  for^  it,  and  carry  off  the 
provisions  which  they  get  from  ns  without  paying 
us.  But  these  evils  we  are  determined  to  tolerate 
no  longer.  We  have  five  hundred  stand  of  arms ; 
and  we  are  determined  to  use  them.  We  shall 
show  that  our  injured  tribe  is  as  strong  as  any 
which  can  oppose  us.'  '  We  are  men  of  p^ace,' 
we  said  in  reply,  *  and  we  have  no  wish  to  fight: 
Most  of  the  Franks  who  have  come  to  Wadi  Musa 
have  likewise  been  men  of  peace ;  but  they  may 
have  made  a  mistake  in  treating  with  their  Arab 
eondoctois,  instead  of  with  yourselves,  the  occu- 
pants of  these  territories.  We  have  made  no 
agreement  with  our  Arabs  in  your  behalf;  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  reasonable  remuneration 
for*  the' protection  which  yon  may  afford,  the  sup- 
plies you  may  furnish,  the  services  you  may  render 
to  us,  and  the  damage  which  may  be  done  to  yon 
by  any  of  our  people.'  On  this  declaration,  the 
sheikh's  countenance  brightened  ;  and  compliment- 
ing us  for  our  consideration,  he  added, '  This  is  all 
we  want,  and  for  a  hundred  piastres  for  each  of 
you,  and  for  daHy  wages  to  your  attendants,  you 
are  welcome  to  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  please.' 
The  bargain  was  instantly  closed  ;  and  he  told  us 
that  be  would  let  us  have  as  many  men  as  we 
pleased,  to  show  us  everything  in  the  place,  an- 
swer all  our  inquiries,  and  render  to  us  whatever 
services  we  might  eiact.  He  was  perfectly  faithful 
to  his  engagements ;  and  he  frequently  visited  us  tu 
inquire  if  his  men  did  their  duty,  and  to  mark  our  pro- 
gress in  our  researches.  During  the  other  days  we 
continued  at  Petra,  we  did  not  meet  with  the  slight- 
est impediment  or  annoyance." 

EXCAVATIONS  OF  PETRA  AND  INDIA  COMPARED. 

"  Referring  in  general  to  the  excavations  which 
we  have  now  noticed,  I  may  be  excused  for  hinting 
at  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  works  of  a  similar 
character  which  I  have  frequently  visited  in  the 
West  of  India.  As  efforts  of  architectural  skill, 
diose  of  Petra  undoubtedly  excel  those  of  the  Hin- 
dus ;  which  they  also  exceed  in  point  of  general 
extent,  if  we  except  the  wonderful  works  at  Vemla  or 
Ellora.  In  individual  magnitude,  the^  fall  far  short 
of  man^  of  the  cave  temples,  collegiate  halls,  and 
nonastic  cells  of  the  farther  East.  Their  interest, 
too,  is  wholly  exterior ;  while  that  of  those  of  India, 
with  the  exeeptioB  of  the  great  Brahmanieal  temple 
of  Kaiias,  and  the  portasos  of  the  Bnddhist  Yifaaia 


of  SashtiaiidKarii,]siKriiieipalhriii^iinihitQdi- 
noos  decorations  and  fixtures,  ana  gigantie  myfhci^ 
logical  figures  of  the  hiterior.  Tha  Bculpturss  and 
excavations  of  Petira  have  been  prindpidly  made  by 
individuals,  in  their  private  capacity,  tor  private 
purposea ;  and  the  comparatively  Umited  amonntof 
workmanship,  about  them  has  permitted  this  to  be 
the  case ;  while  most  of  those  of  India,  intended  ibr 
public  purposes,  and  reqniring  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  labor  and  vi^th,  have  mostly  been  begun 
and  finished  by  sovereign  princes  and  religions 
communities.  At  Petra,  we  have  principally  the 
beauty  of  art  applied  often  legitimately  to  sobdne 
the  tenors  of  nature  in  perhaps  the  most  angular 
locality  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  cunning  of 
life  stamping  its  own  similitude  on  the  mouth  of  the 
grave  to  conceal  its  loathsomeness;  but  in  India 
we  have  debasing  superstition,  enshrining  itsdf  in 
gloom  and  darkness  and  mystery,  in  order-  to  over- 
awe its  votaries  and  to  secnre  their  reverence  and 
prostration.  The  moralist,  on  looking  into  the 
empty  vaolte  and  tombs  of  Idumea,  and  seeing  that 
the  very  names  of  the  *  kings  and  counsellors  of  the 
earth  which  constmeted  these  desolate  places  ibr 
themselves'  are  forgotten,  exclaims,  in  the  language 
which  we  have  alr^y  quoted, '  They  are  destroyed 
from  morning  to  evening;  they  perish  forever 
without  any  regarding  it.  Both  not  their  excellen- 
cy in  them  go  away?  thev  die  even  vnthout  wis- 
dom.^ In  entering  into  the  -dreary  and  decaying 
temples  and  shrines  of  India,  he  thinks  of  that  day 
when  *  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one  for  him- 
self to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats ;  to  go 
into  the  clefVs  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the 
Tagged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  ter- 
ribly the  earth.' " 

ePBCIMEN  OF  ARAB  QUARRELS. 

"  We  observed  the  party  of  Arabs  who  had 
joined  us  on  our  leaving  Petra,  and  had  crossed  the 
Arabah  with  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  studiously 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  us  at  night.  The  occa- 
sion of  their  shvness  was  a  quarrel  which  they  had 
had  with  Sheikh  Husein,  one  of  oar  conductors ; 
and  whidi  originated  in  a  conversation  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  camels  of  the  party,  ahd  on  a 
subject  which  we  had  understood  the  Badawhi  are 
averse  to  speak  about,  the  suitableness  and  service- 
ableness  of  the  female  members  of  their  communi- 
ty. Sheikh  Husein  was  in  fault  for  introducing 
this  last  delicate  topic,  and  for  the  injudicious  man- 
ner in  which  he  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
strangers.  *  Your  wives  and  daughters,'  he  tannt- 
ingly  said, '  are  such  tender  and  fastidious  objects, 
that  they  can  neither  drive  a  sheep  to  the  waste 
nor  recall  a  wandering  camel.  They  can  neither 
bake,  nor  boil,  nor  grind,  nor  bring  water.  Instead 
of  serving  you,  you  have  to  serve  them  and  assist 
them.  They  are  the  sheikhs,  and  you  are  the 
slaves.'  This  impudence  met  with  a  correspond- 
ing response.  *  Gret  down  from  your  camels,  and 
we  shall  show  you  that  you  lie.  Our  wives  are 
women ;  but  not  so  ate  yours,  who  are  so  dirty  and 
smeU  so  rank  that  a  man  cannot  sit  with  them  in 
the  same  tent.'  Worse  than  this  followed ;  and 
bad  not  we  peremptorily  interfered,  the  consequence 
noight  have  been  lamentable,  as  both  parties  be- 
came absolotety  frantic  with  iiige." 

HEBBKWa  AX  BEBROll. 

"  It  w«B  •boot  Biiie[jf)^^|f  ,wtai  we  anifed  in 


Hebion,  that  andent  dw  which  waa  '  baOt  seTon 
▼eara  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,'  and  which  is  bo 
hallowed  in  the  history  of  the  great  patriarchs. 
We  entered  it  on  foot  by  a  low  gate ;  and,  groping 
•ur  way  through  its  dark  streets,  we  went  direct  to 
the  Jews'  quarter,  where  our  friend  Mordecai  had 
for  weeks  been  waitinj^  our  arrival.  We  knocked 
at  the  door  by  which  u  the  entrance  to  this  division 
of  the  town  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that 
the  '  travellers  from  Hind'  had  arrived,  there  was  a 
general  turn-out  of  its  inmates,  to  bid  us  welcome 
to  the  place  which  became  the  first  possession  of 
Abraham  in  the  land  of  promise.  Everything, 
they  told  us,  was  in  readiness  for  our  reception  at 
the  hoose  of  one  of  the  Rabbis.  Before  we  passed 
its  threshold,  we  were  embraced  by  all  its  members, 
of  all  agea  and  both  sexes ;  and  so  manv  persons 
offered  us  their  services  that  we  really  knew  not 
how  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  kindness.  We 
were  conducted  to  a  vaulted  room,  raised  from  the 
general  passage,  having  divans  in  the  Turkish 
style  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  carpets. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  the  best  in  the  house ; 
and  that  it  was  set  apart  for  our  use  while  we 
might  remain  in  the  nlace.  Several  lamps  with 
olive  oil,  the  product  of  the  Vale  of  Mamre,  and  a 
fire  of  charcoal,  were  immediately  kindled.  Our 
luggage,  carried  from  the  gates  by  some  of  the 
wilfing  youth  who  came  to  our  assistance,  was 
quickly  at  our  command.  The  damsels  brought  us 
water  for  our  ablutions,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
wash  our  feet,  in  discharge  of  the  primitive  rites  of 

nitality.  We  were  speedily  arrayed  in  dry 
es.  A  dainty  repast  was  set  before  us ;  and 
everjTthing  which  we  could  desire  was  at  our  com- 
mand.  After  escaping  the  exposure  and  toils  of 
the  Desert,  and  the  rough  travel  of  the  ni^t,  we 
found  ourselves,  amidst  all  these  comforts,  m  some 
measure  grateful,  I  trust,  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  Guai^an,  from  whose  grace  they  flowed.  In 
our  social  worship,  we  returned  thanks  for  all  the 
protection  extended  to  us  during  perhaps  the  most 
perilous  part  of  our  journey,  and  for  the  mercy  and 
goodness  which  fie  was  making  to  continue  with 
and  abound  toward  us." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  characteristic  mat^ 
ter  in  Dr.  Wilson's  pages.  It  is  only  to  be  regrets 
ted  that  an  error  in  judgment,  and  the  want  of  a 
habit  of  selectinff  his  thoughts,  did  not  induce  him 
to  throw  aside  the  narrative  form  altogether ;  treat- 
ing the  inquiries  into  routes  and  sites  as  disquisi- 
tion, and  presenting  bis  observations  upon  the  actual 
manners  and  characters  of  men  as  extracte  from 
his  journal.  By  this  means,  the  tedious  minute- 
ness of  commonpkoe  travel  would  have  been  ffot 
rid  of ;  as  well  as  the  frequent  extracts  from  other 
travellers,  which,  though  exhibiting  a  wide  range 
of  reading,  and  Dr.  Wilson's  labonous  preparation 
for  his  journey,  are  rather  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  this  form. 


NANTUCKET. 

Takbn  altogether,  in  its  origin,  progress,  proe- 
perity — ^its  sterility,  wealth,  intelligence,  sand-bars 
and  surf— this  b  quite  the  most  remarkable  place  in 
the  worM.  Tadmor  was  a  wonder,  and  Baalbec  a 
posle,  but  Nantucket  is  a  mirade.  The  more  I 
look  at  it  and  think  about  it,  the  more  singular  it 
tppean  to  me.  There  is  no  place  on  the  globe  that 
efiers  anch  a  curidns  stady  to  the  politMO-moralist 
as  this.    About  a  hoDdred  and  eighty  yeaia  ago,  in 
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those  predoua  good  old  tiroes  that  conservatives  an 
always  whining  about,  when  every  town  waa  em- 
bellished with  a  public  whipping-post,  and  men  were 
**  had  up"  before  ecclesiastical  tribunals  for  kissing 
their  wives  on  the  Sabbath,  there  came  to  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  on  the  Merrimack  river,  three  strangers, 
who  begged  the  privilege  of  shdtering  themselves 
from  a  pelting  rain-storm  beneath  the  shed  of  Thom- 
as Macy,  a  quiet  farmer  in  those  parts.  The  nriv* 
ilege  was  granted,  and  when  the  storm  subddea  the 
strangere  departed  and  went  on  their  way.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  these  three  men  were 
Quakers  who  were  fleeing  from  the  persecution  of 
the  public  authorities,  who,  to  show  their  love  to 
God,  thought  it  necessary  to  hang  everybody  that 
construed  biblical  texts  difierently  from  themselves. 
Thomas  Mac^  was  immediately  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison,  his  ffoods  and  chattels  distrained  upon, 
and  his  family  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  He  sent 
a  petition  to  the  general  court,  begging  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison,  settine  forth,  in  very  simple,  but 
touching  language,  that  he  had  ignorantly  ofibnded 
in  allowing  the  Quaker  wayfarers  a  ahelter  beneath 
his  roof,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  only  clone  to- 
wards a  fellow-man  what  he  could  not  have  denied 
to  a  doff .  After  being  kept  in  prison  a  year  he  waa 
released  ;  but  finding  himself  a  kind  of  outcast  in 
the  pious  neighborhood  of  Salisbury,  he  resolved  to 
remove  to  some  far  country,  where  the  people  had 
less  religion,  but  more  humanity.  So  he  put  hia 
family  and  all  their  worldly  gear  into  a  small  boat, 
and  set*  himself  afloat  upon  the  desert  waters  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  As  he  kept  no  log  of  his 
vo3rage,  we  know  not  what  perils  he  encountered, 
nor  what  sea^-serpents  he  saw ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  dangers  were  many,  and  his  hardships 
great.  After  being  driven  about  on  the  wide  wa- 
ters for  many  days,  he  at  last  discerned  the  sandy 
cliflb  of  this  island,  and  thinking  from  its  desolate 
look  that  no  Chriatian  persecutor  would  ever  follow 
him  thither,  he  landed  with  his  family,  and  being 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  native  Indians,  who 
had  never  before  seen  the  fiioe  of  a  white  man,  and 
liked  to  cultivate  a  curiosity  of  the  kind  among  diem, 
he  repaained  a  year,  lliere  was  a  charm  for  the 
honest-hearted  Thomas  Macy  in  the  sublime  deso- 
lation of  the  island. 

The  waters  abounded  with  a  great  variety  of  fine 
fish,  which  the  Indians  caught  without  difficulty  ; 
on  the  shores  were  dama,  quahogs,  perriwinkles, 
oysters,  and  many  other  crustaceous  delicadee ;  the 
Indians  cultivated  com  and  tobacco,  and  tradition 
says  that  there  were  treea  enough  on  the  idand  to 
supply  them  with  fire- wood.  But,  with  all  those 
essential  elements  of  happiness,  there  waa  still 
wanting  the  converse  of  fnendly  neighbors ;  so  the 
persecuted  pilgrim  returned  to  Salid>ury  and  gave 
so  bright  a  picture  of  the  delights  of  his  new  home, 
that  some  half  a  dozen  families  were  tempted  to  re- 
turn with  him.  Thev  were  men  of  dmple  habits, 
of  strong  virtues  and  benevolent  hearts.  One  of 
their  number,  shortly  after  they  landed,  went  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  look  upon  their  Canaan,  and  seeing 
the  parched  and  desert  aspect  of  the  land,  turned  to 
the  sea,  where  he  saw  whales  spouting  and  gambd- 
ing  among  the  created  waves ;  stretching  out  his 
arm  he  pointed  to  the  ocean  and  said  to  his  compan- 
ions. Yonder  are  the  green  fields  which  will  be  cul- 
tivated by  our  children.  The  prediction  has  been 
remarkably  verified.  From  that  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  have  devoted  themsdvee  wholly  to  the 
sea,  and  have  drawn  from  it  immense  stcraaof 
wedth.     At  one  tioie  Naotaekat  had 
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amonnt  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fiahery 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  but  eighty  ships,  while  New  lledford 
has  neatly  double  the  number. 

The  people  have  suffered  severely,  at  difierent 
periods,  from  the  effects  of  war,  famine  and  fire,  bot 
the  energetic  and  indomitable  spirit  of  their  aoces- 
toxa  still  exists  amon^  them,  and  they  present  quite 
the  most  remarkable  mstance  of  the  pursuit  of  prop- 
eity  under  difficulties  that  the  world  can  ofler.  The 
cheap  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  main  land  by 
means  of  steam,  has  caused  some  modification  in 
the  primitive  habits  of  the  people,  but  they  remain 
unique  and  thoroughly  old  English  in  their  speech 
and  customs,  and  will  probably  remain  so  forever,  in 
spite  of  the  flocks  of  visiters  who  resort  to  the  island 
during  the  hot  months,  to  enjoy  the  bracing  sea  air 
and  me  fine  ocean  scenery.  The  town  itself  is 
composed  mainly  of  old  weather-beaten  frame  houses 
covered  with  pme  shingles,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  all  architectural  graces  or  the  embellishment  of 
paint ;  the  streets  are  crooked  and  straggling,  and 
ao  sandy  that  you  have  to  wade  through  them, 
rather  than  walk.  That  part  of  the  town  which 
waa  destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  has  been  rebuUt 
with  substantial  brick  buildings,  the  streets  straight- 
ened, and  the  general  appearance  of  things  greatly 
improved.  They  have  plenty  of  good  school- 
houses,  able  teachers,  and  a  really  handsome  Athe- 
newh,  with  the  nucleus  of  a  library  and  a  museum  of 
natural  curiosities.  But  the  charm  of  the  island  to 
a  visiter  lies  in  its  desert  hills  and  sublime  ocean 
prospect.  The  simple  grandeur  of  the  scene,  as  you 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  with  the  ocean 
gleammg  in  a  bright  belt  around  you,  can  only  be 
conoeiv^  of  by  those  who  have  stood  in  the  middle 
cf  a  western  praurie.  But  here  the  brown  poverty 
of  the  soil,  the  absence  of  all  appearances  of  vege- 
table fertility,  and  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  are 
elements  of  desolate  grandeur,  that  the  prairies  lack. 
You  might  imagine  yourself  standing  upon  the  firat 
spot  of  primal  earth  which  emerged  from  old  Chaos 
before  the  garniture  of  trees  and  flowera,  of  rocks 
and  running  water,  were  added  to  the  surface  of  our 
globe. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  that 
when  their  forefathere  land^  here  from  Salisbury, 
they  found  the  island  well  covered  with  trees,  but 
there  are  flo  vestiges  of  them  remaining  now .  There 
are  a  few  ornamental  trees  planted  in  the  town, 
which  appear  to  thrive  well,  but  the  land  out  of  the 
town,  wmch  is  still  held  in  common  and  undivided, 
being  used  chiefly  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub.  The  herbage 
is  very  scant  and  poor,  but  the  sheep  thrive  upon 
it,  and  make  the  finest  mutton  I  have  ever  tasted. 
— Omtw.  N.  Y.  Mirror. 


From  Chunbera'  Journal. 
GUTTA   PERCHA. 

Trirb  are  some  substances  in  nature  which  ap- 
pear expressly  intended  to  fill  a  sphere  of  utility 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  for  which  no  substitutes, 
or  virtually  none,  seem  capable  of  beinff  discovered. 
Cautchouc  was  one  of  these,  futta  vercha  is  another. 
This  substance  is  of  recent  introauction  into  Eng- 
land, having  been  firat  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  The 
history  of  its  discovery  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Mont- 
nerie : — '*  While  at  Singapore  in  1849, 1  on  one 
anon  observed,  in  the  hands  of  a  Malayan  woods- 
By  the  handle  of  a  parmg  made  of  a  subetanee 


which  appeared  quite  new  to  me.  My  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  on  inauiry,  I  found  it  was  made 
of  the  gutta  percha,  ana  that  it  could  be  moulded 
into  any  form,  by  simply  dipping  it  in  boiling  water 
until  it  became  heated  throughout,  when  it  oecame 
plastic  as  clay,  and  when  cold,  regained,  unchanged. 
Its  original  hardness  and  rigidity.  I  immediately 
possemed  myself  of  the  article,  and  desired  the  man 
to  fetch  me  as  much  more  of  it  as  he  could  get.  On 
making  some  experiments  with  it,  I  at  once  discov- 
ered that,  if  procurable  in  large  quantities,  it  would 
become  extensively  useful."  The  discovery  waa 
communicated  to  the  Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  and 
the  announcement  met  with  immediate  attention  in 
both  quarters.  Ordera  for  considerable  quantities 
were  transmitted,  and  the  gutta  percha  trade,  for 
such  it  has  become,  assumed  a  aefinite  organiza- 
tion. 

The  tree  from  which  it  is  procured  is  stated  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  belong  to  the  i^itural  order 
SapotaceoB,  It  \b  found  in  abundance  in  many  places 
in  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense  for^ 
ests  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  discoverer  having  applied  to  the  celebrated  and 
enterprising  Mr.  Brook,  requesting  him  to  make  in- 
quiriea  for  the  tree  at  Sarawak,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  received  the  following  communi- 
cation from  that  gentleman  : — "  The  tree  is  called 
Niato  by  the  Sarawak  people,  but  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  ojf  the  sap ;  it  attains  a 
considerable  size,  even  as  large  as  six  feet  diame- 
ter ;  is  plentiful  in  Sarawak,  and  most  probably  all 
over  the  island  of  Borneo."  The  tree  is  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  in  which  it  is 
found,  frequently  attaining  to  the  diameter  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  occasionally  to  that  above  men- 
tioned. The  timber  is* valueless  for  building  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  the  loose  and  open  character 
of  its  tissue ;  but  the  tree  bears  a  fruit  which  yields 
a  ooncrote  oil,  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Gutta 
peroha  is  contained  in  the  sap,  and  is  thus  procured : 
— A  magnificent  tree  of  fifly,  or  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred yeara'  erowth,  is  felled  ;  the  bark  is  stripped 
off,  and  a  mUky  juice,  which  exudes  from  the  lacer- 
ated surfaces,  is  collected,  and  poured  into  a  trough, 
formed  by  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plantain  leaf.  On 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  juice  quickly  coagulates. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  is  the  average  pro- 
duce of  one  tree.  This  wasteful,  sinful  proosdnre, 
is  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  amount  of  the  gutta  now  imported 
reaching  many  hundreds  of  tons  annually.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  extravagant  shortr 
sightedness  it  is  not  diflicult  to  predict ;  and  we  may 
confidently  expect,  that  if  measures  are  not  taken 
to  remedy  the  evil,  gutta  percha  will  in  time  cease 
to  form  an  article  ofcommerce,  and  exist  only  as  a 
rarity  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  instrumentrmaker.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  could  this  greedy  spirit  be  restrained,  that 
an  abundant  supply  might  be  obtained  by  simply 
making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  caoutchouc  trees,  and  thus  a  perennial 
supply  would  be  insured. 

dutta  pereha  comes  to  us  in  two  forms ;  the  one 
in  which  it  is  in  thin  films  or  scraps,  something  sim- 
ilar to  clippbgs  of  white  leather ;  the  other  is  in 
rolb,  which,  on  a  cross  section,  show  that  they  are 
formed  by  roUing  the  thin  layen  together  in  a  soft 
state.  When  pure,  the  slips  are  transparent,  and 
somewhat  elastic,  yarying  in  color  from  a  whitiah- 
yellow  to  a  pink.    In  the  nam  it  la  seMom  fiM 
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from  some  imparities — such  as  sawdust,  pieces  of 
leaves,  &o. — which  roust  be  removed  before  it  is 
applicable  for  some  of  the  more  delicate  uses  pro- 
p<Med  for  the  substance.  It  is  purified  by  a  process 
called  '*  devilliug,"  or  kneading,  which  is  done  in 
hot  )vater ;  the  water  soon  dissolves  some  of  the 
foreign  matters,  and  washes  out  others,  until  after 
a  short  time  the  gutta  percha  is  left  in  a  mass,  duc- 
tile, soft,  and  plastic,  of  a  whitish-gray  color.  Or 
this  is  more  simply  effected  by  dividmg  the  sub- 
stance uito  fragments,  and  then  8ubmittin£  them  to 
a  slightly-prolonged  boiling  in  water.  From  the 
docile  nature  of  the  material,  neither  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  attended  with  the  difficulties  attaching  to 
the  manipulation  requisite  for  caoutchouc.  Gutta 
percha  thus  prepared  for  use  possesses  very  curious 
properties,  ^elow  the  temperature  of  50  decrees, 
It  is  as  hard  as  wood,  but  it  will  receive  an  inoenta- 
tion  from  the  finger  nail.  It  is  excessively  tough, 
and  only  flexible  in  the  condition  of  thin  slips ;  in 
the  mass,  it  has  a  ^ood  deal  the  appearance,  and 
something  of  the  feel,  of  horn ;  its  texture  is  some- 
what fibrous ;  and  from  the  resistance  it  offers  to 
anything  rubbed  across  it,  it  appears  it  was  first 
used  as  a  substitute  for  horn  for  the  handles  of 
knives  and  choppers.  By  an  increase  of  heat,  it 
becomes  more  flexible,  until,  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  once 
rigid,  tough,  and  obdurate  mass  becomes  like  so 
much  sof&ned  beeswax.  It  is  now  easily  cut  and 
divided  in  any  manner  by  a  knife,  and  may  be 
moulded  into  all  varieties  of  form  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  or  may  be  cut  and  united  again  so  perfectly, 
as  scarcely  to  exhibit  even  the  appearance  of  a  joint, 
and  possessing  all  the  strength  of  an  undivided  mass. 
From  a  numror  of  very  small  fragments  it  is  quite 
easy  to  form  a  coherent  mass,  as  firm  as  if  no  divi- 
sion had  taken  place.  Whatever  be  the  shape  into 
which  the  gutta  percha  is  now  formed,  it  will  retain 
precisely  the  same  form  as  it  cools,  hardening  a^ain 
to  its  previous  state  of  rigidity.  A  ball  one  inch 
in  diameter  was  completely  softened  by  boilin?  for 
ten  minutes,  and  regained  its  hardness  entirely  in 
half  an  hour.  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  these 
processes  may  be  alternated  any  number  of  times 
without  injury  to  the  material.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  devoid  of  elasticity,  offering  a  striking  con- 
trast to  caoutchouc,  but  its  tenacity  is  little  less  than 
wonderful ;  a  thin  slip,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  sub- 
stance, sustained  a  weight  of  forty-two  pounds,  and 
only  broke  with  the  pressure  of  fifty-six  pounds. 
It  offers  great  resistance  to  an  extending  power ; 
but  when  drawn  out,  it  remains  without  contracting 
in  the  same  position.  When  in  its  hard  state,  it  is 
cut  with  incredible  difficulty  by  the  knife  or  saw. 
Like  caoutchouc,  it  burns  brightly  when  lighted, 
disengaging  the  peculiar  odor  accompanying  the 
combustion  of  that  substance ;  like  it,  also,  it  is  sol- 
uble with  difficulty  in  ether  and  other  caoutchouc 
solvents,  but  very  readily  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

We  may  now  properly  consider  the  applications 
of  this  substance.  The  solution  appears  to  be  as 
well  adapted  as  that  of  India-rubber  for  the  manu- 
facture of  water-proof  cloth,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses to  which  that  liquid  is  now  applied.  In  the 
solid  state,  it  is  in  use  among  the  Malays  principally 
for  the  purpose  before  mentioned ;  and  they  adopt 


it  in  preference  to  wood  and  horn,  even  where  the 
latter  is  attainable.  There  are  a  number  of  casee 
also  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  become  an  admi- 
rable substitute  for  leather,  possessing,  as  it  does, 
some  properties  in  common  with,  and  some  vastly 
superior  to,  those  of  that  material.  Its  value  has 
been  readily  recognized  by  our  inventors — no  less 
than  six  patents  being  already  in  existence  having 
reference  to  this  material.  In  these  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  gutta  percha  as  an  ingredient  in  mastics 
and  cements ;  for  the  manufacture  of  a  thread  which 
is  used  to  form  piece  eoods,  ribbons,  paper,  and 
other  articles;  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  in 
binding  books ;  for  water-proofing  boots,  shoes,  and 
other  articles  of  apparel ;  for  the  manufacture  of 
flexible  hose,  tub^,  bottles,  &c.  But  the  most 
comprehensive  is  the  patent  of  Mr.  Hancock,  who 
has  instituted  a  series  of  curious  experiments  upon 
this  remarkable  substance.  He  unites  the  gutta 
percha  with  caoutchouc  and  another  substance  called 
JifUawan,  by  which  an  elastic  material  results,  which 
IS  impervious  to,  and  insoluble  in,  water.  The 
hardness  or  elasticity  of  the  compound  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  alteration  of  the  amount  of  gutta 
percha ;  the  latter  is  added  in  larger  quantity  if  firm- 
ness is  requisite,  and  vice  versa  if  flexibility  and 
elasticity  are  necessary.  From  this  mixture  a  very 
curious  substance,  light,  porous,  and  spongy,  is 
prepared,  suitable  for  stuffing  or  forming  the  seats 
of  chairs,  cushions,  mattresses,  &c. ;  it  also  forms 
rorings  for  clocks,  clasps,  belts,  garters,  and  string. 
By  an  alteration  of  the  process,  much  hardness  is 
acquired,  and  moulds  and  balls  of  the  material 
are  capable  of  being  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  other- 
wise treated  like  ivory.  In  this  state  it  offers  itself 
for  a  thousand  other  offices ;  thus  it  may  be  formed 
into  excellent  picture-frames,  incredibly  tough  walk- 
ing-sticks, door-handles,  chess-men,  sword  and  knife 
handles,  buttons,  combs,  and  flutes.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  as  a  material  for  forming  the  em- 
bossed alphabets  and  maps  for  the  blind,  on  account 
of  the  clear,  sharp  impression  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  retaining.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
would  make  a  good,  certainly  a  harmless,  stopping 
for  decayed  teeth.  It  is  also  an  excellent  matrix 
for  receiving  the  impression  of  medals  and  coins, 
and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  subsequent  non- 
liability to  break.  By  mixing  a  proper  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  it,  or  adding  a  portion  of  wax 
or  tallow,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  solu- 
bility, and  furnishes  a  good  varnish,  quite  imper- 
meable to  water.  Mr.  Hancock  proposes  sucn  a 
fluid  as  valuable  for  amalgamating  with  colors  in 
printing ;  it  appears  probable  that  this  will  form  an 
extensive  application  of  the  discovery,  and  that 
colors  so  printed  will  prove  as  lasting  as  the  fabrics 
on  which  they  are  impressed.  Time  alone,  how- 
ever, can  determine  the  extent  to  which  gutta  per- 
cha will  be  applied  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce  as  important  as,  if  not 
more  so  than,  caoutchouc  itself;  and  we  believe 
that  its  persevering  discoverer  will  have  on  many 
occasions,  and  for  many  years,  to  rejoice  over  the 
benefits  he  has  been  the  means  of  conferring  upon 
the  present  age  by  its  introduction. 
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▲  SSA-PIECB. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
A  8BA-PIECE. 
SXCTCHED  IM   ▲  PASSENGER'S  LOO-BOOK. 

The  ship  **  Maria,'*  Captain  Roberts,  of  Bristol, 
had  for  the  last  ten  days  kept  good  hold  of  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  steering  *' full  and  by,"  or 
large  before  it ;  a  few  points  off  her  course,  indeed, 
bnt  going  all  the  while  not  less  than  ten  knots  an 
hour.  Scarcely  a  yard  had  been  touched  during 
that  time,  and  the  crew  had  been  occupied  chiefly 
with  odds  and  ends  about  the  rigging,  mending 
sails,  making  spars ;  not  more  than  one  watch  bein? 
gencnrally  on  deck  at  once  under  the  mild  regime  of 
Captain  Roberts.  By  the  time  he  thought  fit  to 
keep  the  ship  away  to  westward,  we  had  abeady 
run  down  almost  into  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies ; 
but  a  fortnight's  sail  of  longitude  remained  still  to 
make.  At  breakfJEust-time  the  starboard  braces  were 
taken  in,  the  yards  slanted  sharp  across,  and  a 
course  given  for  the  helmsman  to  steer,  instead  of 
the  wind  itself,  as  a  direction  to  him. 

The  Maria  leant  at  first  briskly  over  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze,  which  rushed  against  her  with  a  plash 
of  deep-blue  waves,  one  of  which  would  every  now 
and  then  wash  up  through  the  bulwarks,  and 
trickle  in  several  streams  down  her  sloping  white 
quarterdeck  into  the  lee-scuppers.  Every  change 
at  sea  is  welcome,  and  this  itself  produced  a  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  things  more  lively  than 
can  be  appreciated  by  a  mere  landsman.  Up  above 
the  weather-tafifrai]  you  only  saw  now  a  narrow  line 
of  azure  waters,  closed  by  the  yellow  tacks  of  the 
sails  hauled  fast  into  the  bulwark ;  while  to  lee- 
ward, all  was  spread  out,  fresh  and  rolling,  in  so 
iar  as  ropes  and  canvass  allowed.  To  windward, 
on  the  level  of  the  horizon,  which  wore  a  strong*, 
steady  gush  of  color  from  the  breeze,  could  be  per- 
ceived the  faint  shape  of  a  large  vessel,  seen  smce 
daybreak ;  and  when  the  ship  rose  on  a  wave,  that 
distant  speck  seemed  to  grow  clearer  through  a 
half-open  port,  which  admitted  the  cool  draught, 
with  a  keen  blue  glimpse  of  sea  and  air,  over  the 
muzzle  of  a  carrouade.  Towards  mid-day,  however, 
the  wind  had  not  only  shifted  a  little,  but  began  to 
leave  us ;  now  and  then  the  sails,  which  bad  so  long 
remained  asleep  before  its  constant  force,  shivered 
one  above  another,  as  if  with  a  sudden  convulsion, 
and  then  filled  out  again.  The  ship  was  kept  away 
another  point;  the  quarter-deck  awning,  as  usual, 
was  spread ;  and  much  was  it  needed  ;  for  at  noon, 
when  the  captain  came  up  with  his  sextant  to  take 
his  observation,  the  hot  breaths  of  air  between  the 
last  pufl%  of  the  breeze  smacked  most  unequivocally 
of  the  line.  The  free,  regular  movement  of  the  sea 
was  falling  gradually  into  lunger  and  slower  undu- 
lation, that  proceeded  nor  from  the  atmosphere,  but 
horn  the  ocean  itself,  and  was  evidently  the  fore- 
runner of  a  calm.  Its  color,  changed  from  strong, 
sprinkly  blue,  tu  pure  opal,  or  that  tint  called  by 
painters  ultra-m;irine,  had  insensibly  become  most 
beautiful ;  and  lying  in  that  dazzling,  cloudless  sky 
like  a  heaving  image  of  it,  reflected  every  ray  of  the 
perpendicular  sun  upon  the  bosom  of  a  broad  and 
glassy  swell,  that  lifted  us  without  ever  breaking. 
I  looked  over  the  side  to  notice  the  good  Maria's 
present  speed,  and  calculated  she  did  not  make 
three  and  a  half  knots  an  hour,  with  allowance 
for  the  confusing  motion  of  mingled  swell  and 
wave. 

Not^thstanding  all  this  tranquillity,  the  captain, 
who  had  accidentally  consulted  the  barometer,  or- 


dered the  orew  "  to  get  their  dinner  over  as  sharp 
as  possible." 

*^  Have  you  made  that  vessel  oat  yet,  sirl"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  up  the  telescope  nom  under  the 
capstan,  and  looking  at  the  ship  in  the  distance, 
which  had  grown  more  distinct. 

'*  Nothing  more,"  I  said,  '*  than  her  being  a  large 
three-master,  with  all  sail  set,  and  apparently  before 
the  wind." 

Even  as  I  spoke,  the  dim  figure  of  the  far-off 
ship  came  out  into  strange  vividness,  so  as  to  be 
almost  startling,  as  if  a  sudden  gleam  of  the  most 
intense  light  had  fiillen  npon  it.    It  was,  however, 
the  gradually  deepened  hue  of  the  horizon,  behind 
which  had  thus  been  expressed  for  a  moment  the 
nomber  of  her  masts,  and  the  very  whiteness  of  her 
sails.      The  phenomenon  became  more  striking^ 
palpable,  distinct ;  and  then  by  degrees,  as  if  a  veil 
had  been  interposed,  or  she  had  sunk  into  a  dusky 
film  beyond,  the  ship  ceased  to  be  visible  at  all. 
On  the  place  where  she  had  disappeared — what  a 
seaman  would  call  the  eye  of  the  wmd — there  grew 
a  dark-gray  spot,  that  changed  to  indigo,  and,  like 
a  leprous  taint,  was  diffusing  itself  in  the  sky,  and 
creeping  along  the  horizon,  till  the  whole  sea-line 
to  windward  was  of  a  deep  livid  black,  relieved 
against  a  sullen  neutral-tint,  as  if  an  unseen  dark- 
ness were  beneath.    Still  to  leeward  all  was  clear 
and  bright,  while  the  sun  was  hot  as  a  furnace- 
breath  overhead.    All  at  once,  again  and  again,  the 
sails  collapsed  with  a  sound  like  the  explosion  of  a 
carronade,  and  we  were  all  aback,  the  vessel  rolling 
helplessly  on  the  long,  smooth  swell ;  and  then  they 
were  as  suddenly  distended  as  before.    The  mate, 
who  had  been  standing  by  the  compass,  now  stepped 
to  Captain  Roberts,  and  mentioned  that  the  ship 
would  not  steer  her  course.    **  Call  the  hands." 
was  the  reply.     '*  All  hands,  there  !"  shouted  the 
mate.    *'  Square  away  the  yards,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  in  an  instant  all  was  pulling,  hauling^ 
and  the  creaking  sound  of  the  heavy  yards  swinging 
round  in  their  iron  pivots.    I  leant  over  the  side, 
looking  into  the  glassy  blue  water,  which  seemed 
to  sul»ide  visibly  to  oily  stillness,  nothing  being 
audible  but  the  quick  jerks  and  jolts  of  the  almost 
useless  wheel,  by  which  the  sailor  under  the  round- 
house stood  listlessly.    A  dim  green  form  rose  up 
out  of  the  depths  under  my  sight  to  the  very  ribs  of 
the  ship  ;  and  as  I  gazed  down  upon  the  hideous 
head  of  the  monster,  with  its  sharp  back-fin  actually 
clear  of  the  surface,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
I  recognized  a  shark.    The  stillness  and  isolation, 
the  breathless  hush  which  pervaded  the  whole  ship, 
with  the  hot,  oppressive  air,  reminded  me  of  the 
scene  in  Coleridge's  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  I 
had  been  reading  lately,  and  I  lifted  my  head,  if 
only  to  verify  my  connection  with  human  compan- 
ions.   I  was  at  first  surprised  to  see  the  sky  and 
horizon  before  me  again  clear,  and  for  an  instant 
fancied  that  the  threatened  tropical  thunder-storm 
had  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  leaving  only  a 
shadowy  trace  upon  the  sea.    It  needed  but  the 
next  moment's  reflection,  while  in  the  act  of  looking 
round,  to  convince  me  that  the  vessel  had  simply 
shifted  her  position  unawares  during  my  meditation  ; 
although  to  a  landsman  it  is  curious,  for  the  first 
time,  when  in  a  calm  he  sees  himself  opposite,  all 
on  a  sudden,  to  some  object  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  horizon.    It  is  impossible  in  any  other  way  to 
realize  so  much  the  feeling  of  total  helplessness,  of 
dependence  upon  the  free  winds  of  heaven,  as  when, 
thousands  of  miles  from  land,  yon  watch  the  com- 
pass which  the  steersman  has  left,  and  perceive  the 


iWp^s  beadmuk  raoeeanTely  ooinoide  with  erery 
point  in  the  clrele.  The  captain's  Toioe,  as  it  broke 
the  silence,  was  absoluteljr  startling. 

**  Man  the  fore  and  main  cine-garnets ;  hrail  np 
the  oouises.'' 

**Ay,  ay,  sir!*'  And  this  slight  renewal  of 
activity  fell  cheerfully  in.  As  the  two  broad  sheets 
of  lower  canvass  rose  ffradually  np  to  the  yard, 
however,  they  revealed  Uie  whole  livid  background, 
towards  which  the  ship's  head,  with  its  white  bow- 
sprit and  flapping  stay-saib,  was  now  directed.  The 
short  interval  had  served  to  extend  it  already  into 
a  huge  bank  of  sullen  vapor,  that  concentrated  to 
cloud,  obliterating  the  division  of  sea  and  sky,  and 
seeming  to  steal  near  rather  by  the  deepening  of  its 
gloom,  and  the  spreading  of  its  crescent-winp, 
Sian  by  actual  motion.  The  brassv  glare  which 
smote  upon  its  western  edge  from  the  sun  gave  to 
the  sif  ht  a  still  and  terrible  beauty,  out  of  which, 
next  instant,  one  expected  to  see  the  lightning 
danle  forth,  and  to  have  his  hearing  confounded  by 
some  insufierable  trumpet-blast  of  thunder.  Undei^ 
neath  and  round,  the  whole  ocean,  so  lately  of  the 
keenest  blue,  lay  leaden-colored  and  dull ;  heaving, 
as  it  were,  firom  the  other  horizon  into  the  obscure 
bosom  of  the  thundercloud,  with  one  long,  Aunt, 
noiseless  undulation,  upon  which  a  cork  would  not 
have  dipped.  The  continued  deamess  of  the  oppo- 
site sky  rendered  it  more  striking ;  but  what  was 
most  impressive  about  the  scene,  wss  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  occasional  dank  of  the  rudder- 
chains,  and  jerk  of  the  wheel,  to  that  utter  stillness 
of  the  great  spreading  exhalation,  sureharged  with 
thunder,  light,  and  rain,  if  not  with  tempest. 

<*Let  go  the  royal  and  to'gallant  halliards," 
cried  Captain  Roberts ;  '<  and  you,  boys,  lay  aloft 
and  fttri  them.  On  deck  there,  stand  by  the  top- 
sail halliards.  I  expect  we  shall  have  more  water 
than  wind  just  now,"  continued  the  captain,  as  he 
came  aft  to  me  under  the  round-house.  For  half 
an  hour  little  more  was  said  indeed'^all  standing 
at  their  posts,  in  no  mood  for  conversation,  which 
at  sea  people  seldom  are  when  anything  important 
is  in  suspense.  Meanwhile  the  gloom  deepened, 
and  the  vast  thunder-cloud  appeared  to  dimb,  with 
its  palpable  top,  up  the  vault  of  heaven,  tUl  it  hung 
overhead,  and  projected  far  behind  us.  A  mutter- 
ing growl  ran  round  at  intervals  in  the  distance, 
and  the  sea  was  calm  as  glass,  and  pale  by  contrast. 
At  last  there  shot  forth,  as  if  from  an  abyss  of  dark- 
ness, one  forked,  daading,  ng-«ag  flash,  with  which 
the  very  bosom  of  the  cloud  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  grow  luridljr  transparent;  and  sails  and  masts 
appeared  to  nuiver  together  at  the  explosion  which 
burst  above,  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  firmament. 
Still  all  was  hot,  breathless,  and  without  wind; 
the  deck  Hke  heated  iron,  the  pitch-seams  sticking 
to  the  feet,  and  the  vessel  slowly  making  the  dreuit 
of  her  compass  with  the  horizon,  one  side  of  which 
still  lay  hard  and  livid  against  a  cloudless  atmos- 
phere. Flash  followed  flash,  peal  succeeded  peal ; 
and  once  a  meteor-like  ball  of  hght  appeared  to 
crown  the  main  sky-sail  mastrhe^,  ana  to  play 
along  the  royal  yard.  At  ever^  flash  one  could 
see  the  faces  of  the  men  standing  in  groups,  motion- 
less and  rigid,  by  the  ropes  where  they  had  been 
sutioned.  Suddenly,  from  the  edge  of  the  doud 
above  us,  with  the  hiss  of  a  thousand  cataracte,  and 
a  feeling  as  if  the  vessel  were  at  once  submerged, 
there  descended  a  sheet  of  rain  so  nnbrokeo,  so 
compact,  that  for  the  instant  one  gasped  for  breath. 
From  side  to  side  the  whole  ocean  aivas  one  white, 
oonfused  mass,  ploughed  up  by  the  &lling  torrent, 
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and  fluntly  Inminoos  as  the  fresh  water  nungM 
with  the  salt  element,  whose  lasy,  sullen  sweQ 
meanwhile  rose  higher,  in  spite  of  the  absolnte 
calm.  The  deck  itself  was  m  a  minute's  space 
knee-deep  with  water,,  over  and  above  what  the 
scupper-holee  could  discharge ;  and  at  every  dig^t 
roll  of  the  vessel,  ropes,  buckets,  and  other  incum- 
brances were  washed  about  one's  legs.  For  a 
whole  hour  did  this  uncomfortable  state  of  things 
continue ;  the  rein  fuidly  lessening,  the  ^loom 
pasdng  to  leeward,  and  the  sudden  swell  subsiding, 
till  the  sea  lay  even  more  dead-smooth  and  glassy 
than  before,  and  the  saturated  canvass  be^  to 
steam  up  under  the  heat.  In  the  quarter  whence 
the  thunder-storm  had  come,  was  now  spread  a 
hetiVj  blue  haze,  which,  as  it  darkened,  seemed  to 
promise  somethmg  more.  This  time,  however,  it 
was  the  wmd.  From  under  the  foot  of  the  ominoos 
▼eil  there  moved  towards  us  first  a  line  of  deep 
indigo,  then  a  keen,  kindlinff  streak  of  white,  that 
len^hened  as  it  came,  like  dust  beneath  the  wheels 
of  mnumenble  chariots,  accompanied  by  a  far-off 
murmuring  hum.  A  light  puff  blew  the  three  tefl 
topsails  a^k  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  suddenly 
left  them  hanging  verticdly ;  and  the  yards  were 
hauled  a  little  round  to  meet  it.  Still  all  was  ealm 
near  at  hand,  the  rudder  not  even  jerking,  when  all 
at  once  the  smooth  sea  sweUed  up  beside  us,  of  an 
inky  blackness,  as  if  it  would  nse  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  swamp  us  bodily.  As  suddenly,  re- 
sponsive to  the  element  beneath,  the  gallant  little 
Maria  rose  high  upon  the  huge  unbroken  undula- 
tion ;  and  then,  with  a  howl  of  fury,  the  squall 
caught  her. 

'*  Port,  port !"  shouted  the  captain ;  **  down  with 
the  helm !''  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  griaatled  old 
seaman  beside  it  could  do,  assisted  by  the  mate,  to 
grind  round  the  whed  and  meet  the  wind,  as  the 
ship  unexpectedly  found  steerage  way,  and  her 
head-sails  payed  her  off.  She  leant  over  with  her 
larboard  gunwde  under  water,  and  the  yardnums 
almost  seeming  to  touch  the  vrave-tops  as  they  roeo ; 
while  the  force  of  the  blast  gave  her  scarcely  time 
to  rise,  burying  her  head  every  now  and  then  in  a 
dark-green  sea,  that  washed  aft  to  where  we  stood. 
For  the  first  few  minutes  all  was  confudon ;  ropes 
thrown  down,  the  crew  shouting  as  they  hauled, 
and  scrambling  as  well  as  they  could  into  the 
weather-rigging  to  reef  topsails.  The  whole  scene, 
although  fearful,  was  most  spirit-stirring.  I  stood 
holding  on  by  a  backstay  to  windward,  at  peril  of 
being  drenched  even  on  the  quarterdeck,  as  the 
man  at  the  wheel  luffed  a  little  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  for  the  reefere.  It  was  thrilling  to  look 
up  and  see  the  men  creep  down  to  leewanl  on  the 
yard,  and  push  out  the  foot^rope  as  they  leant  to 
handle  the  bellying  canvass,  stiffened  with  wind  and 
rain ;  their  blue  and  red  shirts  relieved  against  the 
wild,  desolate  skv,  which  had  lately  been  shut  out 
bv  the  broad  sails ;  and  the  half-seen  faces  of  the 
old  hard-a-weather  sailore  at  the  earings,  looking 
white  with  stera,  rude  energy,  as  they  turoed  them 
round.  Behind  there  was  nothing  but  a  ridng  out- 
line of  tumultuous  water,  indigo-colored,  and  a 
thick,  white  mist  beyond,  from  which  the  vessel 
fled,  amidst  the  steady  roar  of  the  tempest,  into  the 
darkness  that  had  left  her  in  its  rear.  Cheerily, 
however,  went  the  three  diminished  topsails  op  to 
their  stretch ;  and  the  Maria,  when  kept  away  nom 
the  wind  again,  climbed  the  huge  waves  more 
esdly,  shaking  the  sea  from  her  bows  like  a  fishing* 
coUe  in  a  breeze. 

Soon  after  this,  the  appeannee  of  the  weather 
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had  altoied  lor  the  better.  The  wiod  had  mod- 
erated to  a  breeze,  aod  the  reefs  were  shaken  out 
of  the  topsails,  and  top-gallant  sails  set  again,  al- 
though there  was  still  a  heavy  sea  on.  The  Maria 
was  now  close  to  the  wind,  and  leant  steadily  over 
as  she  ploughed  the  dark  waves,  while  now  and 
then  over  her  weather-bows  there  burst  a  white 
cloud  of  spray.  She  was  running  right  on  into  the 
yellow  light  of  sunset,  which  was  visible  low  down 
between  the  troughs  of  the  sea,  and  behind  the  blue 
line  of  the  horizon  as  her  white  bowsprit  lifted.  In 
place  of  the  late  dark  cloud  to  windward,  lay  a  hazy 
bank  of  gray  vapor,  whose  eastern  wing  slowly 
crept  into  the  clear  azure  space  of  sky  beyond. 
When  we  rose  at  intervals,  I  fancied  I  could  discern 
on  that  open  horizon  to  eastward  the  dim  figure  of 
a  vessel  in  the  distance — apparently  the  Indiaman 
we  had  seen  before  the  squall.  Suddenly  I  per- 
ceived a  keen  point  of  silvery  light  kindle  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  spot,  and  the  form  of  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  defined  by  it.  Taken  together  with 
her  appearance  in  the  daytime  before  the  squall,  it 
at  first  recalled  to  roe  the  legends  of  the  '*  Phantom 
Ship*'  and  the  <*FlyiDg  Dutchman,"  which  are 
current  amongst  sailors.  The  idea  then  occurred 
to  me  that  the  vessel  was  on  fire,  and  I  remarked  it 
to  Captain  Roberts.  Next  time  we  rose,  however, 
my  mistake  was  discovered  by  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon before  us.  The  large  bright  circle  of  the 
naing  moon  was  half  extended  around  the  fiir-off 
•hip,  and  a  faint  tract  of  light  trembled  across  the 
distant  waters;  along  which  she  seemed  to  be 
pursuing  her  way  into  an  arch  of  silver  radiance, 
the  ffate  to  some  other  world.  Next  time,  the 
round  disk  was  jost  clearing  the  horizon,  and  ap- 
peared about  to  lift  the  ship  with  it,  as  on  a  shield, 
mto  the  upper  air.  Then  at  last  the  moon  ascended 
the  sky;  and  like  one  too  late,  the  ship  was  holding 
on  alone  to  the  darkened  verge :  while  upon  the 
green  wave-tops  near  us  there  gradually  fell  a 
broken  lustre,  and  hoor  after  hour  the  Maria  pur- 
sued her  westward  course,  followed  by  the  glance 
of  that  large,  full,  and  glorious  planet,  such  as  she 
is  never  seen  in  the  cold  northern  climes. 
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GUERILLA   WAR   IN   MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  correspondence  of  the  Missouri 
Republican,  though  its  news  is  not  always  quite  as 
late  as  what  we  receive  through  other  channels,  is 
usually  very  instructive  in  particulars  which  we  do 
not  receive  so  intelligibly  and  accurately  in  any  other 
way.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  that  correspondence,  giving  us  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  idea  of  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  war  upon  detachments  and  transportation  trains 
of  our  army  in  Mexico  than  anything  else  that  we 
have  read : — National  Intelligencer, 

CORRESPONDENCE   OF   THE   MISSOURI   REPUBLICAN. 

Jalapa,  (Mexico,)  June  17,  1847. 
This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  you  from  this 
place,  and  I  pen  this  without  knowing  how  or  when 
1  shall  be  able  to  give  it  a  direction  that  will  ensure 
its  ever  reaching  even  the  Gulf  coast.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  insUnt  a  train  of  about  three 
hundred  wagons,  principally  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion, succeeded  in  reaching  this  place.  They  were 
fourteen  days  coming  from  Vera  Cruz,  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles,  having  been  attacked  by  the  gue- 
rillas twelve  miles  out  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  skir- 
mishing from  that  point  to  the  hacienda  Enoerro 
kept  up  during  the  whole  way.    The  priaoq»al  ob- 


I  ject  of  attack  was  the  large  amount  of  specie  in  tbe 
train — ^between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars — which  had  drawn  together  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  guerillas.  TheY  were 
principally  commanded  by  three  priests  (Spanish 
Carliats)  who  had  been  banished  from  their  own 
country  for  their  ferocity,  their  fanaticism,  and  big- 
otry. They  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
succeeded,  during  the  entire  route,  in  killing  and 
wounding  between  forty  and  fifty  of  our  meu.  We 
lost  also  about  tliirty  public  wagons,  a  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  a  great  deal  of  subsistence 
that  was  thrown  horn  the  wagons  with  a  view  of 
lightening  the  loads.  Our  loss  in  property,  trifling 
as  it  is — ^and  especially  when  compared  to  the  lose 
of  men — is  of  course  greatly  magnified  by  the  ene- 
my, and  the  report  is  industriously  circulated  by 
them,  throughout  the  entire  country,  that  they  have 
captured  half  of  the  train  and  killed  half  of  the 
escort. 

The  train  left  Vera  Cruz  with  an  escort  of  about 
five  hundred  men  under  Col.  Mcintosh.  An  ex- 
press WS8  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  informing  Col.  Wil- 
son, in  command  of  that  post,  of  the  number  of 
guerillas  that  were  annoying  the  escort,  and  of  the 
danger  that  sunounded  the  train.  General  Cad- 
walader,  with  what  men  he  had  there,  immediately 
left  to  reinforce  them,  and  reached  them  a  short 
distance  tbe  other  side  of  the  National  Bridge. 
So  soon  as  he  took  command  something  like  order 
and  system  was  restored,  where  before  nothing  but 
confusion  and  alarm  prevailed ;  and  although  con- 
stantly attacked  by  the  guerillas  from  their  am- 
bush, he  had  but  little  trouble,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, or  met  with  but  little  loss,  after  leaving  the 
National  Bridge.  At  the  National  Bridge  the  ene- 
my made  a  regular  stand,  availing  himself  of  the 
fort  and  breastworks  upon  the  heights  and  sides  of 
the  hills  that  had  been  thrown  up  with  a  view  of 
intercepting  Gen.  Scott  in  his  march  upon  Jalapa. 
Here  the  heaviest  of  our  loss  in  men  occurred,  and 
here  the  most  obstinate  attack  was  made  upon  the 
train  by  the  gueiillas.  Tu  the  prudence  and  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience  of  Gen.  Cadwalader  is 
solely  to  be  attributed  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  train,  specie,  mail,  &c. 

On  the  8th  instant  a  party  of  citizens,  with  a 
number  of  discharged  ofiiicets  and  the  wounded  men 
of  the  4th  Illinois  regiment,  left  here,  taking  with 
them  some  five  or  six  wagons,  in  one  of  which  was 
contained  a  large  and  important  mail.  So  soon  as 
the  news  reached  us  of  the  number  of  guerillas, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  their  attack  upon  the  upward 
train,  the  greatest  solicitude  was  felt  for  the  compa- 
ny of  between  one  and  two  hundred  men  who  had 
left  hero  for  Vera  Cruz.  They  were  at  best  but 
poorly  armed,  and  were  without  any  organization 
whatever.  In  the  event  of  attack,  all  here  con- 
cluded that  the  brave  wounded  Illinoians,  and  their 
attendants,  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  whole 
would  have  their  throats  cut  by  the  merciless  and 
blood-thirsty  guerillas.  At  the  National  Bridge 
they  were  attacked,  and  lost  five  of  their  number, 
the  greater  portion  preferring  trusting  to  the  speed 
of  their  horses  rather  than  the  prowess  of  their 
arms.  Most  fortunate  was  it  for  tltem  that  Gen. 
Cadwalader  happened  in  their  vicinity  at  the  time 
with  his  command ;  but  for  tliat  not  one  would  have 
been  left  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  general 
most  kindly  detached  a  company  of  cavalry,  under 
Captain  Duperu,  to  protect  them  from  further  at- 
tack, and  the  whole  suooeeded  in  reaching  V«n 
Crua  to  safety.  ^ 
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The  abOTe  ineidents  will  give  yoo  some  little  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  road  between  this  and  Yen 
Cniz,  and  of  the  immenae  hazard  a  man  runs,  even 
in  a  large  body,  of  losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  sea-Hxiast.  Gen.  Soott  is  in  a  far  more 
precarious  sitoation  than  ever  Gen.  Taylor  waa  in 
at  Baena  Vista ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  cutting  his 
way  through  with  the  small  number  of  men  he  has 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  holding  his  position,  the 
battles  of  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro  Gordo  will  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  compared  with  such  an 
achievement. 

An  express  reached  Colonel  Childs  from  the 
ffeneral-in-chief  night  before  last,  placing  him  on 
his  guard  against  a  contemplated  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  upon  the  train,  between  this  and  Pe- 
rote  and  Perote  and  Puebla.  Gen.  Bravo  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  road,  by  Santa  Anna,  with  a  force 
of  three  thousand  men,  a  portion  of  whom  are  cav- 
alry, sent  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  General  Scott 
also  wrote  that  he  was  now  satisfied  we  should 
have  one  of  the  severest  and  most  obstinate  battles 
this  side  of  the  capital  of  the  republic  that  had  yet 
been  fought  in  Mexico ;  and  he  was  waiting  with 
the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  more  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  their  being  on 
their  march  to  reinforce  him. 

To-day  this  post  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  our 
troops  taike  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  advance 
of  the  army.  Col.  Childs,  with  the  garrison ,  leaves 
this  morning  at  ten  o/clock,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
or  very  early  to-morrow  morning,  Gen.  Cadwalader 
leaves  with  his  command.  The  ageregate  of  the 
strength  of  the  two  commands  will  not  exceed 
twenty-two  hundred  men,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery  we  shall  take  along  is  six.  With  this 
strength  and  nuUeriel  we  expect  to  fight  ourselves 
through,  let  the  number  of  guerillas  be  what  they 
may.  The  strongest  point  of  attack  is  a  pass  in 
the  Perote  mountains,  about  a  day^s  march  from 
here,  which  is  said,  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  country,  to  be  equally  as  formi- 
dable a  position  for  the  enemy  as  was  that  of  Cer- 
ro Gordo.  The  present  object  of  the  guerillas  is 
more  to  secure  the  large  amount  of  money  and  the 
ammunition  we  have  along  than  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy the  force  that  is  protecting  it.  The  *^hope 
cf  reward  "  has  induced  a  large  number  to  join  the 
guerillas,  who  but  for  the  money  never  would  have 
risked  their  necks,  even  in  a  skirmish.  When  I 
reach  Perote  I  will  again  write  you,  though  it  will 
be  without  any  assurance  that  the  letter  will  get  off 
for  weeks  to  come.  It  is  bad  enough  to  bio  so 
hemmed  in  in  an  enemy's  country  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  garrison  of  a  post  with  safety ; 
but  to  have  your  line  of  communication  entirely  cut 
off,  and  the  means  of  communicating  with  your 
friends  and  your  country,  even  by  letter,  success- 
fully checked,  is  insupportable. 

PiROTB,  (Mexico,)  June  29,  1847. 
Yesterday,  about  noon,  the  entire  force  that  waa 
at  Jalapa  succeeded  in  reaching  here  in  safety,  and 
without  any  loss  whatever  to  the  train.  The  march 
was  conducted  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Cadwalader,  who,  although  slow 
in  Us  OMivements,  is  generally  sore  and  safe.  We 
were  parts  of  four  days  in  making  a  distance  of 
thirty-^ve  miles,  owing  to  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
train  and  the  annoyance  the  guerillas  gave  us. 
They  hsd  posted  themselves  along  the  heighta  of 
the  La  Hoya  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  were  about 
t  thMmad  ttroiig.     The  pass  of  the  La  Hoya  is 
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much  longer  than  that  of  the  Cerro  Gordo,  ihoiigli 
not  so  formidable  in  my  jodroent;  and,  in  tne 
hands  of  anything  like  a  warlike  people,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  got  the  train  through 
without  immense  loss. 

On  the  SOth  we  encountered  the  guerillas,  and 
after  some  six  hours'  skirmishing,  in  which  we 
took  eighteen  prisonere,  and  killed  between  seventv 
and  eiffhty  of  them,  they  were  completely  and  er- 
fectuafly  routed.  We  threw  out,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, large  flanking  parties,  and  then  scsled  every 
height  both  with  our  infantry  and  cavalry.  Two 
caves  were  discovered  by  the  first  artillery,  in  which 
were  stowed  large  quantities  of  provisions,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  few  fire-aims.  Amonff  the 
former  were  American  hams,  sugar,  and  hard  broad. 
After  occupying  the  heighta  with  our  forces,  so  as 
to  effectually  command  the  pass  its  entire  distance, 
the  train  was  passed  through  and  halted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Las  vigas,  a  short  distance  this  side  of  the 
La  Hoya.  The  evening  previous  to  our  attempting 
to  force  our  way  through  the  pass  in  the  mountains, 
Col.  Wynkoop,  who  is  in  command  at  thia  place 
and  the  castle  of  Perote,  hearing  of  the  nnmber  of 
the  enemy  that  had  posted  themselves  at  La  Hoya 
with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  train,  left  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  Capt.  Walker's 
company  of  mounted  riflemen.  They  were  en- 
gaged with  the  guerillas,  on  this  side  of  the  pass, 
from  eleven  o'clock  that  night  up  to  the  time  we 
got  through  the  next  morning,  and  did  most  excel- 
lent service.  They  drove  the  enemy  for  several 
miles  back  from  the  road,  and  burnt  every  rancho  in 
their  route,  having  desolate  the  whole  country  over 
which  they  passed.  On  our  reaching  Las  Vigas,  a 
pretty  and  flourishing  little  town,  it  was  found  that 
the  dwellings  were  entirely  deserted  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  it  was  satisftictorily  ascertained  that  th^ 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  guerillas.  With 
the  consent  of  the  commanding  general  the  toreh 
was  applied  to  the  buildings,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
the  entire  town  was  one  universal  scene  of  confla- 
gration. Every  building  in  it,  numbering  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred,  was  destroyed  by  fire^the 
only  one  that  was  spared  being  the  neat  little  Cath- 
olic ohuroh  tliat  adoroed  the  town.  Ita  solitary  ap- 
pearance among  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  town 
created  sensations  better  imagined  than  described ; 
and  the  example  set  in  this  instance,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the 
enemy  in  future  in  their  murderous  course  of  war- 
fare. Our  loss  was,  comparatively  speaking,  noth- 
ing. 

On  reaching,  here  Gen.  Cadwalader  was  met  by 
an  express  from  Gen.  Scott,  desiring  him  not  to 
advance  with  the  train,  except  in  conjunction  with 
Col.  Childs'  command,  and  the  force  that  was  to 
go  Ibrward  from  this  post,  as  a  large  body  of  cav- 
alry, between  two  and  three  thousand  strong,  with 
a  amall  field  battery,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Bravo  and  Alvarez,  had  posted  themselves  be- 
tween this  and  Puebla,  more  with  a  view  of  securing 
a  part  of  the  train  than  in  any  expectation  of  doing 
much  injury  to  our  forces.  We  shall,  therefore, 
have  another  bruah  with  these  gentlemen  robbers 
before  we  reach  the  advance  of  the  army ;  but  as 
the  country  is  generally  a  plam,  we  can  have  a  fair 
chance  at  them,  and  cut  them  up  more  efilectually 
than  was  done  at  La  Hoya.  From  here  we  take  six 
oompaniea  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  regiment,  under 
Col.  Black,  in  addition  to  our  force  that  we  left 
Jalapa  with ;  und  the  tnift  will  be  nateiiany  le»- 
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•ened,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  number  of  wagons 
we  leave  here,  that  brouffht  forward  the  sick  and 
some  subeiatence  designed  for  this  post.  The  sick 
alone  required  nearly  forty  wagons,  all  of  which 
are  to  remain  here. 

Colonel  Wynkoop,  with  four  companies  of  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  regiment,  Capt.  Taylor's  battery, 
and  Capt.  Walker's  company  of  mounted  riflemen, 
remain  to  garrison  the  castle  of  Perote  and  this 
town ;  which,  considering  that  it  is  the  principal 
hospital  and  the  depot  of  subsistence  between  the 
advance  of  the  army  and  Vera  Cruz,  is  certainly 
a  veiy  small  force.  But  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive, if  Gen.  Scott  is  ever  to  get  to  Mexico,  so  slow 
are  the  reinforcements  in  reaching  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  force  now  going  forward  under  Gen. 
Cadwalader,  it  is  expected  that  about  two  thousand 
more  are  now  on  their  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Poebla.  If  they  arrive  within  four  or  five  days 
after  we  do,  they  will  be  in  time  for  the  big  battle 
that  is  to  be  fought  this  side  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Among  the  eighteen  prisoners  taken  by  us  on  the 
SOth  instant  at  La  Hoya  were  two  Germans,  de- 
serters from  our  army.  There  are  four  others 
among  the  guerillas  that  I  regret  we  could  not 
have  secured.  The  doom  of  the  two  captured  will 
be  that  of  a  traitor's  death. 

I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  left  here  to-day, 
bat,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  we  shall  not  get  off  before 
to-morrow,  if  we  do  then.  We  ought  to  get 
through  to  Puebla  in  five  days,  and  flog  all  the 
Mexican  forces  besides,  that  are  between  this  and 
the  advance  of  the  army ;  yet  if  we  do  not  move 
with  more  rapidity  than  we  did  from  Jalapa  here,  it 
will  take  us  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  castle  of  Perote,  next  to  that  of  San  Joan 
de  Ulloa,  is  the  strongest  fortification  in  Mexico. 
It  is,  however,  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  and  the 
sick  are  dying  out  of  the  hospitals  in  large  numbers 
daily.  Disease  is  making  far  greater  havoc  among 
our  forces  than  is  the  enemy.  Perote  is  a  most  mis- 
erable little  place,  even  for  Mexico,  though  the 
country  that  surrounds  it  is  picturesque  and  grand 
in  the  extreme.  The  valley  of  Perote  is  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  the  fields  of  com,  barley,  and  wheat 
are  immensely  extensive.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  section  of 
Mexico  for  the  same  extent  over  which  I  have  passed . 
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From  Chunben'  JonmaL 
THIEF-MAKING  AND   THIEF-TAKING. 

Thk  frequent  publication  of  prison  reports  and 
eriminal  statistics  of  late  years,  has  led  many  per- 
sons to  imagine  that  crime  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. But  the  number  of  misdemeanors  and 
offences  now  every  day  recorded  by  the  public  press, 
is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  more  efficient  police  ar- 
rangements than  to  any  deterioration  of  private  or 
public  morals.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  crime  in 
ix>ndon  will  serve  as  an  instructive  illustration  of 
this  &ct.  During  the  past,  and  even  in  the  present 
century,  the  bringing  of  criminals  to  justice  was  a 
trade  m  which  any  one  might  engage ;  and  petty 
crimes  were  regarded  as  unnrofitable  stock — not 
worth  the  troutue  of  trial  and  conviction,  and  as 
necessary  evils  in  a  crowded  community.  Offences 
against  the  person  were  then  much  more  frequent 
that  in  the  present  day,  and  acts  of  violence  were 
often  committed  with  impunity.  It  was  unsafe  to 
travel  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
after  night&ll ;  even  in  the  most  crowded  thorongh- 


fares,  persons  were  knocked  down  and  robbed.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  magistrate  who  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  in  1797, 
there  were  at  that  time  115,000  persons  "  who 
were  supposed  to  support  themselves  in  and  near 
the  metropolis  by  pursuits  either  criminal,  illegal, 
or  immoral. "  The  chief  causes  by  which  the  ranks 
of  this  army  of  depredators  were  recruited  he  con- 
sidered to  consist  in  the  large  number  (3000)  of 
houses  for  the  reception  of  stolen  property,  and  of 
low  taverns.  The  latter,  he  says,  were  the  ren- 
dezvous of  thieves :  in  the  tap-rooms,  men,  women, 
and  children  might  be  seen  crowded  together; 
while  the  landlords,  in  too  many  insUnces,  were 
either  the  leaders,  or  in  the  pay  of  gangs  of  thieves. 
The  value  of  the  property  annually  plundered  he 
estimates  at  j£^2,100,000  ;  adding,  that  no  improve- 
ment could  be  expected,  as  the  *'  watchman  and 
patrols  were  comparatively  of  little  use,  from  their 
flff«,  mfirmiiy,  inattention,  or  corrupt  fMractices,*' 
By  the  authority  of  various  acts  of  parliament  then 
in  force,  the  reward  for  the  conviction  of  an  ofi^der 
was  then  fixed  at  £iO  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
those  who  made  a  trade  of  catching  thieves  took  no 
pains  to  capture  a  criminal  while  he  was  graduating 
through  the  minor  degrees  of  crime,  and  brought 
him  to  trial  only  when  he  had  committed  an  ofifenoe 
which,  in  their  phraseology,  "made  him  w.orth 
J&40."  Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  tabular  statement 
of  1088  individuals  brought  before  the  London 
magistrates  in  ond  year,  comprising  eight  sessions, 
1790-91.  "  The  melancholy  catalogue,"  he  tells 
us,  "does  not  contain  an  account  of  above  om 
tenth  part  of  the  offences  which  are  actually  com- 
mitted!" Out  of  the  1088  ofl!ender8,  711  were 
discharged  as  not  Vforth  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
prosecution.  To  this  statement  we  may  append 
the  returns  for  1841 :  in  that  year,  with  a  popu- 
lation double  that  of  the  former  period,  the  number 
of  convictions  was  2625. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
century — the  era  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  confed- 
erates—we  find  a  still  worse  state  of  things.  Hu- 
man life  then  seemed  to  possess  but  little  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  dispensers  of  the  law  or  of 
those  who  lived  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Wild, 
as  is  well  known,  traded  in  blood,  and  sold  his  vic- 
tims to  the  gallows  with  a  ferocious  effrontery  that 
finds  no  parallel  in  modern  times.  Perjury  was 
resorted  to  on  all  occasions,  either  to  save  a  friend, 
or  ruin  an  enemy,  as  ciroumstances  required ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  those  in 
authority  winked  at  the  audacious  evasion  of  ^stioe. 
The  execntion  of  the  notorious  thief-taker  m  1725 
had  the  efllect,  for  a  short  time,  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  nefarious  system  which  he  had  so  long  sue- 
cessfully  practised.  During  his  trial.  Sir  William 
Thompson,  the  recorder,  told  him  that  when  the 
act  was  framed  under  which  he  was  indicted,  he 
had  him  (Wild)  in  mind,  and  knew  he  would  one 
day  he  caught  by  it :  a  remark  which  savors  strongly 
of  the  coarse  feeling  of  the  times. 

The  numerous  rewards,  however,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  offendera,  sanctioned  by  the  legislature 
as  the  best  means  of  protecting  person  and  property, 
were  too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  by  the 
vicious  and  evil  disposed.  Before  ten  years  were 
over,  a  gang  of  heartless  wretches  were  >piB 
swearing  away  men*s  lives,  sharing  the  reward  as 
prize-money  amongst  themselves,  and  every  time 
they  received  a  payment,  holding  what  they  called 
a  blood  feast.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  such  atiodtiee ;  but  the  murders  ooipmitted  l^ 
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Bnrke  and  Hare  witbia  the  past  twenty  yean,  and 
the  recent  inetanoeB  of  parents  poisoninff  their  own 
children  at  Stockport,  to  obtain  the  barial-fees, 
prove  how  much  the  natural  feelings  may  become 
perverted  when  deprived  of  efficient  moral  control. 
At  the  period  in  question — about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century— the  scheme  was  so  artfully  contrived, 
as  for  a  long  time  to  defy  detection.  Evidence  of 
the  kind  to  secure  conviction  was  never  lacking. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  similar  miscreants  and  their  proceed- 
ings, for  they  make  one  of  their  characters,  Bartolus, 
describe^- 

**  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will  swear  sud- 
denly, 
That  will  swear  anything. 
•        •        •        •        Be  sure  of  witnesses ; 
Though  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 

I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost,  sir, 
So  beastly  cast  away  for  want  of  witnesses." 

At  length,  in  1755,  the  villanous  transactions  of 
the  gang  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  persever- 
inff  exertions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cox,  constable  of 
Blackbeath  hundred,  who  the  following  year  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  the  proceeding,  m  which  he 
says  :^-*'  The  wicked  and  diabolical  practice  of 
thief-making  and  thief-taking,  and  of  convicting 
poor  friendless  lads  who  never  were  thieves  at  all,** 
was  introduced  about  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  rewards  for  the 
suppression  of  robberies. 

The  confederates  in  this  case  consisted  of  &ve  or 
six  men  and  one  woman,  under  a  leader  named 
Macdaniet.  At  first  their  practice  was  to  swear  a 
robbery  against  any  individuals  with  whose  names 
they  chanced  to  be  acquainted,  and  press  for  a  con- 
Tietion,  in  spite  of  the  accused  party's  asseverations 
that  he  had  never  been  near  the  spot.  This  villany, 
however,  having  been  detected  m  one  or  two^  in- 
•tanees,  they  adopted  means  afterwards  to  entice 
their  victims  to  the  scene  of  the  pretended  robbery. 
Sometimes  they  attended  the  Old  Bailey  sessions, 
and  "  marked'*  such  prisoners  as  they  thought 
likeW  to  suit  their  purpose,  observmg  that,  **  they 
would  be  sure  of  him  again  in  a  sessions  or  two." 
At  other  times,  one  of  the  party  would  accost  three 
or  four  lads  whose  habits  and  character  were  such 
as  to  give  eolor  to  the  charge,  and  after  treating 
them  to  drink,  invite  them  to  take  a  walk,  which 
he  always  contrived  should  be  towards  the  locality 
already  fixed  on  for  a  robbery.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  or  evening,  the  lads  were  taken  to  a  noto- 
rious tavern  in  Black  Boy  Alley,  or  to  some  lodging- 
house  known  to  be  frequented  by  thieves,  where, 
at  a  preconcerted  hour,  the  thief-takers  came  and 
apprehended  the  whole  party.  When  before  the 
magistrate,  the  confederates  contrived  to  have  their 
man  admitted  evidence,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  of 
obtaining  a  conviction  at  the  next  sessions,  with  the 
reward  of  £dO  or  £iO  for  each  conviction. 

Another  plan  of  which  these  villains  availed  them- 
selves for  carrying  on  their  designs  with  {greater 
impunity,  was  to  hire  a  room,  and  after  placing  in 
it  a  few  articles  of  furniture  or  merchandise,  entrap 
some  unsuspicious  victim  into  the  robbing  of  it.  Or 
they  advertised  the  stoppage  of  stolen  goods,  with 
full  description,  which  left  the  advertiser  free  from 
anspicioo.  The  latter  scheme,  however,  was  only 
put  in  practice  a  day  or  two  before  the  assizes, 
that  die  friends  of  the  aoensed  might  be  prevented, 
by  want  of  time,  finom  exposing  the  treaohery .    But 
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the  chances  of  discovery  were  braved  ;  the  fellows 
never  hesitate  to  swear  anything  to  carry  their 
point ;  the  real  residence  of  the  '*  decoy-dock''  was 
scrupulously  concealed ;  but  if  by  any  chance  he 
was  arrested,  the  prosecutor  swore  he  was  not  the 
thief.  "  As  for  what  the  poor  creatures  themselves 
said,"  writes  Mr.  Cox,  "  it  stood  for  nothing,  al- 
though they  loudly  declared  their  innocence,  and 
with  their  dying  breath  would  acknowledcfe  they 
ought  to  die  for  the  sins  of  an  ill-spent  life,  but  pro- 
tested Uieir  being  innocent  of  the  fhct  for  which 
they  8ufl!ered." 

The  ranks  of  the  thief-takers,  it  is  said,  were 
continually  recruited  from  the  criminals  annually 
discharged  from  Newgate,  where  they  had  received 
an  apt  education.  In  most  cases  the  magiBtratea 
refused  to  hear  informations  against  thnm,  and  the 
attempt  to  press  these  informations  was  exceedingly 
dangerous.  In  one  year,  1749,  they  divided  the 
enormous  sum  of  JC6,300,  which  had  been  paid  to 
them  for  convictions  in  the  coun^  of  Middlesex. 
If  the  robbery  were  laid  in  an  adjoining  county,  the 
reward  was  greater ;  and  we  read  of  eight  oonvie- 
tions  producing  J&  1,120.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  villains  were  unwilling  to  abandon  so  profitable 
a  trade,  one  to  which  iSey  were  encouraged  by 
shortrsighted  legislation,  in  some  instances,  how- 
ever, their  prey  escaped  them.  One  of  the  gang 
meeting  Lyon  Alexander,  inquired  if  he  wished  to 
earn  a  shilling ;  the  youth  assented,  and  on  going 
to  the  house  indicated  for  a  bundle,  was  shown  into 
a  room^where  half  a  dozen  men  began  to  maltreat 
him.  They  dragged  him  through  the  streets  to 
Wapping,  'bruising  his  fingers  with  their  sticks 
whenever  he  attempted  to  cling  to  the  railings ;  and 
crossing  the  river  to  Greenwich,  gave  him  in  charge 
to  the  constable  for  highway  robbery.  The  lad  was 
committed  to  Maidstone  jafl,  where  he  found  another 
youth  accused  by  the  same  gang ;  and  the  assizes 
not  coming  on  for  a  week,  they  wrote  to  their 
friends,  who  fortunately  were  2u>le  to  employ  a 
counsel,  on  which  the  prosecution  was  abandoned. 
On  another  occasion,  two  youths,  one  of  them  not 
more  than  thirteen,  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Although  unable  to  secure 
their  acquittal,  he  suspected  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities, 
obtained  a  pardon  ;  and  the  confederates,  who  had 
conning  enough  to  deceive  the  court,  jury,  and  near^ 
ly  all  conoemed,  were  disappointed  of  their  booty. 

The  manner  in  which  these  villains  were  at  last 
eflleotually  exposed  is  worthy  of  record.  A  robbery 
was  planned  to  take  place  at  New  Cross,  near 
Grreenwich,  so  as  to  insure  the  increased  reward  on 
conviction  beyond  the  limit  of  Middlesex.  Salmon , 
one  of  the  gang,  after  drinking  with  two  young  men 
of  indifilerent  character,  persuaded  them  to  bear  him 
company  in  his  walk  down  the  Old  Kent  road. 
Toward  midnight  he  loitered  behind,  when  Blee 
and  Grahagan,  two  others  of  the  gang,  came  up  and 
robbed  him  of  two  pairs  of  leathern  breeches,  which 
he  carried  under  hw  arm,  with  a  tobacco  box,  and 
some  other  trifling  articles.  The  thieves  went  off 
immediately  to  the  rendezvous,  where  they  were  soon 
after  followed  by  Salmon  and  his  two  unsuspecting 
companions.  After  further  drinking,  part  of  the 
stolen  property  was  secreted  on  the  persons  of  these 
two,  when  Macdaniel  appeared  and  arrested  them 
on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery  preferred  by 
Salmon.  Mr.  Cox's  suspicions  were  first  excited 
on  learning  that  Macdaniel  was  well  acquainted 
with  Blee,  who,  although  inolnded  in  the  charge, 
was  yet  at  liberty.    He  thezefore,  with  most  priiaa 
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worthy  perBererance,  made  a  point  of  aneatiog 
Blee,  the  decoy-duck,  uoknown  to  Macdaniel,  the 
mock  prosecutor.  The  decoy  immediately  made 
an  open-confession,  on  which  warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  chief  confederates,  to  be  served 
as  soon  as  they  had  given  their  evidenoe  on  the 
trial  of  the  two  men  at  Maidstone.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  Blee  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  the 
riiortness  of  the  interval  before  the  assizes  proved 
fatal  to  the  party,  who,  with  their  usual  confidence, 
went  down  mto  Kent  to  attend  the  trial.  On  de- 
scending from  the  witness-box  after  giving  evidenoe, 
each  one  was  qnietly  secured  and  handcuffed,  though 
not  without  risk,  as  Macdaniel  always  went  arm^. 
Salmon  was  immediately  committed  for  contriving 
his  own  robbery ;  and  the  other  three,  in  spite  of 
the  leader's  subterfuges,  as  itccessaries  and  abettors. 
It  Was,  however,  found,  that  through  some  defect 
in  the  law,  they  could  not  be  tried  on  the  capital 
charge.  The  case  was  argued  during  several  days 
before  the  twelve  judges,  which  end^  in  an  indict- 
ment for  conmiracy,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  Tne  four  criminals  were  soon  after 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  for  seven  years,  and  to  be  set  twice  in  the 
pillory.  On  their  first  public  appearance,  tliey  were 
with  difficulty  saved  from  the  for]^  of  the  mob. 
Gabagan  was  struck  dead  by  a  missile  hurled  from 
the  crowd ;  and  had  it  pot  been  for  the  sheriA,  not 
one  would  have  escaped  popular  vengeance. 

Eventually  the  woman,  Mary  Jones,  came  in 
for  her  share  of  the  punishment.  A  poor  wretch 
named  Kidden  had  been  tried  and  convicted  on  her 
accusation  of  robbing  her  on  the  highway  between 
Tottenham  and  London.  Notwithstanding  the 
prisoner's  protestations  of  innocence,  and  the  ap- 
peals of  his  friends  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  Some  passages  in  the 
letters  he  wrote,  while  waiting  for  execution,  mark 
the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  at  that  period.  In 
one,  he  informs  his  sister  that  he  has  no  fire ;  and 
though  black  and  blue  with  lyine  on  the  floor,  is  to 
be  double-ironed.  In  another,  he  thanks  her  for 
sixpence,  which  she  sent  him,  **  for,''  he  adds, 
'*  we  have  nothing  allowed  us  but  one  penny 
loaf  a-day."  Blee  afterwards  confessed  that  Kid- 
den was  entirely  innocent,  and  Mary  Jones  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  wilful  munler ;  on  which 
Mr.  Cox  concludes,  <'  I  could  not  entertain  the 
thoughts  of  relinquishing  the  pursuit,  till  I  found 
these  monsters  fixed  in  those  dreadful  apartments 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  delighters  in  the 
shedding  of  blood — the  destroyers  of  the  repose  and 
tranquUlity  of  the  human  race." 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  blood-money  system 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1816 ; 
but  its  promoters — Vaughan,  a  police  ofiicer,  with 
some  others — were  sentenced  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate  ;  to  what  extent  they  had 
earried  it  was  never  known.  Since  that  period,  as 
&r  as  we  can  learn,  it  has  not  reappeared ;  and  any 
efibrts  to  pot  it  in  practice  at  the  present  time  would 
certainly  fail  of  success.  We  could  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  the  annals  of  crime  were  not 
made  blacker  by  such  fearful  records  ;  and  though 
such  deeds  may  not  be  committed  now,  places  still 
exist  in  London,  where  iddividuals  may  be  hired  to 
perjure  themselves-^to  swear  to  anything  for  a  con- 
sideration. Such  blots  can  only  be  removed  from 
our  social  condition  by  a  true  education — which, 
while  informing  the  mind,  improves  and  regulates 
the  moral  feelings. 
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eRANDMOTHER  HOOK. 

A  new  evenings  ago,  I  was  at  one  of  those  old- 
world  houses  in  Edinburgh  where  a  man  may  actu- 
ally invite  himself  to  tea,  and,  without  being  stared 
at  as  a  curiosity,  take  his  place  in  a  circle  round  a 
round  table,  dominated  by  a  steaming  urn.  I  would 
describe  this  tea-drinking  as  a  relic  of  the  olden  tiroo ; 
but  just  now  I  have  something  else  to  do.  Sufiice 
it,  that  besides  myself,  there  were  at  table  an  old 
maid,  a  young  maid,  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
latter,  and  a  eentleman-like  man  somewhere  on  the 
wrong  side  of  forty.  This  man  was  the  lion  of  the 
party,  and  performed  wonderitilly  well.  He  was 
not  like  the  caged  animal,  strutting  up  and  down  to 
show  his  paces,  and  growling,  gnnning,  or  yawn- 
ing at  the  spectators ;  but  resembled  rather  the  free 
denizen  of  tne  forest,  leaping  and  romping  by  turns, 
dignified  or  playful  as  occasion  called ;  now  mak- 
ing the  room  ring  with  his  voice,  and  now  '<  roaring 
you  'an  'twere  any  nightingale."    In  short,  I  was 

Erepared  to  like  Uie  man  very  mudi ;  and  seeing 
kewise  that  he  was  unusually  good-looking  for  a 
male  animal,  yon  may  imagine  that  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle startled  to  hear  that  he  had  very  recently  been 
made  a  Benedict,  and,  stranffe  to  say,  with  a  lady 
recognized  under  the  appellation  of*^  Grandmother 
Hook! 

The  company,  however,  made  themselves  very 
merry  with  the  poor  gentleman's  calamity  ;  and  the 
old  maid  especially  was  never  weary  of  asking  qoes- 
tiohs,  seeming  to  derive  a  certain  savage  comfort 
from  the  idea  of  a  lady  getting  married  m  her  very 
ffrandmotherhood.  The  genUeman  was  at  first  a 
little  embarrassed;  but  his  tormentors  being  his 
near  relations,  it  was  necessary  to  answer ;  and  at 
length,  making  op  his  mind  to  what  could  not  be 
avoided,  he  pulled  a  desperately  grave  faoe»  and 
began  to  tell  them  **  all  about  it." 

*'You  may  wonder,"  said  he,  "that  at  my 
mature  years  I  had  fallen  so  completely  into  my 
uncle's  power  as  to  give  him  the  almost  absolute 
disposal  of  my  hand ;  but  such  was  the  fiict.  I 
was  brought  up,  you  know,  to  the  very  worst  thinf 
under  the  sun— expectations ;  and,  consequently,  I 
was  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  keep  on  expect- 
ing. I  spent  many  years  as  a  walking  gentleman 
of  society  in  London,  and  many  more  in  wandering 
to  and  fio  upon  the  continent ;  but  at  length,  when 
actually  within  hail  of  forty,  I  found  myself  once 
more  with  my  le^  under  the  mahoffany  of  the 
Atliensum,  and  with  nothing  to  pay  for  the  good 
things  above  it  but  what  came  out  of  the  pockete 
of  a  tough,  and  somewhat  peremptory  dd  man. 

"He  had  never  before  insisted  upon  my  marry- 
ing ;  but  the  reason  was,  that  he  had  remained  m 
constant  expectation  of  the  occurrence  taking  place 
through  my  own  connivance.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
his  business  for  many  years  to  interpose  gently  be- 
tween me  and  the  catastrophe;  soagesting  now 
that  I  did  not  know  enough  of  the  lady,  and  again 
that  I  knew  too  much ;  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is, 
I  had  never  been  without  expectations  of  that  sort  ;^ 
always  voluntarily  abandoned,  till  my  first  crop  of 
gray  hairs  appeared.  After  this,  the  difficulty  was 
on  the  side  of  the  lady ;  and  I  was  at  length  so 
much  disgusted  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the  sex, 
that  I  determined  to  live  and  die  a  bachelor.  Just 
at  this  moment  I  received  a  letter  from  my  ancle, 
which  I  can  repeat  from  memory,  as  it  was  short, 
and  to  the  purpose.  *  Dsut  Nkph^— I  am  glad 
Digitized  by  V_3  * 
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fo  bear  of  what  you  call  the  vacancjr  in  your  heart, 
as  YOU  will  thus  have  do  difficulty  in  fulfilling  my 
wiues,  and  obeying  my  solemn  injunctions.  You 
ha?e  promised  several  times  to  marry^  and  you  must 
DOW  do  so.  I  never  interfered  with  your  choice, 
and  you  are  not  to  interfere  with  mine.  The  widow 
and  heiress  of  my  old  comrade  Hook  is  in  the  mar- 
ket. Our  estates  run  into  each  other  in  such  a  way, 
that  you  mi^ht  comprise  them  both  in  the  same  ring 
fence.  She  is  a  healthy  woman,  and  not  too  young ; 
and  the  arrangement  is,  that  you  are  to  be  married 
at  the  end  of  her  year  of  mourning,  if  she  can  fancy 
yoa.' 

"  If  she  could  fancy  me  I  The  widow  of  old 
Hook !  and  a  healthy  woman  indeed !  That  touch 
was  horrible.  I  thought  my  uncle  must  have  in- 
tended it  to  try  the  extent  of  my  loyalty ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  had  ever  a  fit  of  more  bitter  reflec- 
tion than  while  conjuring  up  the  idea  it  conveyed." 
Here  the  lion  paused,  and  wiped  his  forehead.  The 
old  maid  bridled  and  tossed  her  head,  as  much  as  to 
say  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  like  of  him  was  not  so 
mighty  a  catch  fur  ladies  beyond  their  girlhood ; 
while  the  young  maid  trusted,  sympathizingly,  that 
as  aged  men  have  sometimes  youthful  wives,  the 
case  might  not  have  turned  out  so  very  dreadful 
after  all. 

"  That,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'  did  not  fail  to 
occur  to  me,  and  it  gave  me  considerable  comfort ; 
for  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  idle  life  I  had  led,  I 
had  not  yet  got  nd  of  the  ideas  of  romance  that  are 
80  unfit  for  mature  years  like  mine.  It  was  one 
thing  to  indulge  my  despair  in  old  bachelorhood, 
and  quite  another  to  carry  my  broken  heart  into  the 
domestic  society  of  an  old  woman.  I  confess  I  did 
hope  that  Mrs.  Hook  owed  her  good  condition  at 
least  to  some  lingering  remains  of  youth ;  but  a 
second  letter  from  my  uncle,  in  reply  to  my  remon- 
strances, dissipated  at  once  the  food  illusion,  by 
informing  me  that  the  widow's  family  could  be  no 
possible  objection,  her  only  daughter  being  well 
married! 

'*  There  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
torn  my  meditations  from  the  lady  to  the  estate ; 
and  if  1  thought  of  the  ring  at  all,  to  fancy  it  within 
a  ring  fence.  But  the  afi^r  could  not  be  slept  over 
any  longer ;  and  I  set  out  for  my  uncle *s  seat,  hav- 
ing previously  signified  to  him  my  full  acquiesoence 
in  his  plans.  £  due  time  I  arrived  at  the  little 
town  of  Enderley,  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  my 
destination.     And  here—" 

** Never  mind  the  little  town!"  interrupted  the 
old  maid.  *'  Come  to  the  seat  at  once,  and  let  us 
hear  about  the  introduction,  and  how  the  lady 
looked." 

"Healthy,  I  hope!"  said  the  young  maid  with 
a  sneer,  fixing  eyes  of  beautiful  contempt  upon  the 
lion. 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  gentleman  in  a  tone  of  de- 
pression, **  it  is  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  Hn- 
ger  for  a  moment  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate ;  and 
besides,  it  was  at  Enderley  I  heard — and  with  cruel 
suddennesB-^of  a  circumstance  connected  with  my 
intended,  which  made  me  at  first  determine  to  rush 
hack  to  London,  and,  if  necessary,  take  to  street- 
sweeping,  authorahip,  or  any  other  desperate  re- 
source, rather  than  marry  that  Mrs.  Hook.  I  was 
passing  a  half-open  door  in  the  hotel,  when  I  heard 
a  female  voice  addressing  a  child  in  the  terms  of 
wise  endearment  consecrated  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. *  It  shall  go,'  said  the  voice, '  and  so  it  shall^ 
to  its  own  gran— granny— giannyma ;  to  its  own — 
tWB— owft—gzannyma ;  that  it  shall,  so  it  shall— 


wont  it,  I  wonder? — ^to  its  own— Grannyma  Hook !' 
Only  think,  my  dearest  ladies,  what  my  feelings 
must  have  been,  on  thus  learning  (and  the  fact  was 
confirmed  the  next  minute  by  the  landlord,  in  reply 
to  my  hurried  questions)  that  my  intended,  old,  and 
healthy  bride  was  an  absolute  grandmother — Grand- 
mother Hook ! 

"  I  intended  to  have  gone  on  at  once  to  my  uncle's 
place,  but  that  was  now  impossible.  My  agitated 
mind  demanded  repose.  A  night's  reflections  were 
necessary  to  arm  me  with  sufficient  philosophy  to 
meet  the  destroyer  of  my  peace ;  and  engaging  a 
bed  at  the  inn,  I  went  out  to  walk  in  the  neighbor- 
ing wood.  The  locality  was  not  chosen  without 
a  motive ;  for  I  knew  that  from  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill,  at  a  mile's  distance,  I  should  obtain  a  view 
of  Enderley  Court ;  and  I  felt  that  if  anything  could 
reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  the  healthy  old  widow, 
it  would  be  the  spectacle  of  her  castellated  man- 
sion, seated  in  a  park,  which  is  a  very  paradise  of 
beauty. 

'*  There  is  a  strange  sympathy,"  continued  the 
lion  musingly,  **  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
aspect  of  nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  waving 
line  of  beauty,  described  by  hill  and  valley,  em- 
braced in  its  folds,  and  endowed  with  its  charms, 
the  possessor  of  the  enchanted  spot ;  as  if  the  mel- 
ody of  woods  and  waters  mingled  with  the  mortal 
voice  that  owned  them;  as  if  the  peeps  of  sky 
caught  through  embowering  trees  flung  an  azure 
glory  upon  the  eyes  to  which  the  timber  belonged !" 

"  Beautiful !  beautiful !"  broke  in  the  mother  for 
the  first  time ;  "  and  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful !  Je- 
mima, my  love,  that  is  philosophy. ' '  Jemima  looked 
coldly  and  distrustfully  at  her  parent,  but  remained 
silent ;  and  the  old  maid,  who  was  obviously  inter- 
ested in  Mrs.  Hook,  remarked  in  a  tone  of  solilo- 
quy, that  she  was  sure  we  should  find  her  turn  out 
to  be  a  respectable  and  interesting  woman. 

*'  That  was  just  my  idea,"  remarked  the  wor- 
shipper of  nature,  when  he  had  cooled  down. 
"  Every  step  I  advanced  reconciled  me  more  and 
more  to  the  old  lady ;  and  when  I  saw  the  glancing 
of  a  trout  stream  through  the  trees,  I  thought  even 
of  a  hook  without  disgust.  But  just  at  this  moment 
a  sound  broke  upon  my  senses  which  disturbed  me 
with  recent  and  disagreeable  associations;  it  was 
the  squeal  of  a  young  child,  and  whisked  oflf  my 
thoughts  at  once  to  a  hale,  hearty,  long-living 
grand  motherhood .  Visions  of  canes  and  souS-boxes 
rose  before  my  eyes,  everlasting  coughs  rattled  in 
my  ear,  and,  worse  thian  all,  the  glaives  of  matri- 
monial love  from  the  eyes  of  a  grandmother  froze 
my  blood.  How  diflerent  were  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  reality  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  a  dump 
of  trees !  The  infant  I  had  heard  was  lying  on  its 
back  on  a  grassy  knoll,  fighting  up  with  its  little 
clenched  fists,  and  crowing,  as  the  nursemaids  call 
it,  with  all  its  might ;  while  bending  over  it,  with 
eyes  brimful  of  love  and  laughter,  poking  its  tiny 
ribs  with  her  fingers,  snatching  wild  kisses  from  its 
brow,  and  seizing  its  neck  with  her  lips  as  if  she 
would  throttle  it,  there  knelt  a  young  woman ;  and 
such  a  young  woman !  I  did  not  think  she  could 
have  been  quite  thirty." 

''Thirty!  the  old  creature!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jemima. 

'*  The  girl  was  probably  a  nursemaid?"  remarked 
the  old  maid. 

"  She  was  neither  an  old  creature  nor  a  girl," 
said  the  lion  in  a  kin^-of-the-forest  tone, ''  but  a    t 
woman  in  the  very  prime  and  glory  of  her  years^LC 
Her  bonnet  was  lying  on  the  grass,  and  her  dishev^ 
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elled  h&ir  floatmg  in  dark  masses  oves  her  shoalden ; 
but  a  Tisible  diadem  sat  on  her  queenly  brow,  jast 
as  a  voice  of  peremptory  command  was  /eft  in  her 
light,  joyous,  leaping  laugh.  There  was  a  fearless, 
self-possessed  grace  in  her  manner,  each  as  years 
superadd  to  the  feminine  softness  of  youth ;  and  her 
features,  originally  moulded  in  wax,  were  now  as 
firm,  yet  as  exquisitely  fine,  as  if  they  had  been  cat 
in  the  semi-transparent  marble  of  raros.  While 
feasting  on  the  beautiful  picture  formed  by  the 
mother  and  her  child — surely  that  must  have  been 
the  relationship--a  little  incident  occurred  to  dis- 
turb its  grouping.  The  infiint,  with  a  shriller  squeal 
of  delight,  and  a  more  Tigorons  spasm  of  its  limbs, 
suddenly  rolled  down  the  knoll,  crowing  as  it  went ; 
and  the  lady,  with  a  playful  jet  nervous  cry  of  snr- 
prise,  stretched  after  it  in  vain  as  she  knelt,  till  she 
measured  her  whole  length  upon  the  sod.  Before 
she  could  get  up,  1  had  sprung  firom  my  ambnsh, 
caught  up  the  truant  as  it  lay  half-smothered  in 
daisies  and  buttercups,  and  presented  the  prixe  to 
the  flashed  and  startled  mother.  Such  was  my 
introdaction  to— to— " 

"  Not  to  Mrs.  Hook !"  said  the  old  maid  with 
severity.  **  You  forget  that  you  are  now  a  married 
nan!" 

Miss  Jemima  was  tearing  absently  the  petals  of  a 
narcissus,  and  looking  up  with  a  forgiving  sigh  into 
the  face  of  the  narrator,  said  softly,  "  But  you  were 
not  married  then!" 

**  To  describe  the  conversation  of  this  fascinating 
woman,"  continued  the  gentleman,  **  is  impossible. 
She  was  not  a  woman  of  society,  yet  perfectly  well- 
bred.  She  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  hfe 
in  the  country,  inhaling  health  of  mind  as  well  as 
body  from  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  yet  with  occa- 
sional visits  to,  and  occasional  visitors  from,  the 
great  cities,  which  enabled  her,  with  the  assistance 
not  only  of  books,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  term,  but  of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the 
day,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  our  acquaint- 
anceship seemed  to  be  ready-made ;  and  when  at 
last  I  mentioned  my  uncle's  name,  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recollecting  that  respectable  friend  of  Mrs. 
Hook.  At  the  word  I  started  as  violently  as  if  she 
had  thrown  the  old  lady's  grandchild  at  mj  head ; 
and  the  beautiful  stranger  looked  at  me  with  sur- 
prise and  curiosity. 

'« <  You  know  Mn.  HookV  said  I. 

**  *  Yes.' 

<' «Whiitr-old  Mrs.  Hook  r 

"  *  Yes.' 

'<' Grandmother  Hook?' 

" « Yes.' 

*' '  How  do  you  like  the  individual?' 

"  '  I  sympaUiize  with  her ;  for  I  too—'  And 
breaking  off  with  a  sigh,  she  held  up  the  fi&irest 
band  in  the  world,  so  as  to  show  a  widow's  ring. 
I  had  not  observed  the  peculiarity  in  her  slight 
mourning,  but  now  saw  that  she,  too,  was  a  widow 
—a  young  and  charming  widow! — ^and  that  the 
infant  (which  was  now  alternately  in  her  arms  and 
mine)  was  the  pledge  of  a  love  extinguished  in  the 
grave !  She  was  free — ^this  lovely  young  woman ; 
and  I  was  about  to  be  chained  for  life  to  Grand- 
mother Hook !  She  saw  my  agitation,  but  of  coorse 
eoald  not  comprehend  its  cause. 

•« '  Come,'  said  she  with  an  angelic  smile,  *I  see 
you  do  not  like  my  venerable  friend  ;  but  I  am  deter> 
mined  to  reconcile  you  to  her.  She  is  a  grandmother, 
it  is  trne,  and  therefore  not  so  jroung  as  she  has 
been :  bat  she  weaia  weU— she  is  mdeed  particalariiy 


healthy ;  and  thus,  if  you  form  a  friendship  for  her, 
it  is  likely  to  last  for  many  years.' 

"  *  That  is  the  misery,'  said  I—*  that  is  the  mis- 
ery !  If  she  were  but  like  other  old  women — ^if  she 
were  but  liable  to  the  common  diseases  of  grand- 
mothers, my  fate  might  be  endurable !' 

*' '  Your  fiitel  What  has  yoor  fate  to  do  with 
the  longevity  of  Mrs.  Hook?' 

«<  <  I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  her— that 's 
all ;'  and  the  absurd  announcement  was  no  sooner 
out  of  my  lips  than  the  fair  stranger  broke  into 
peals  of  laughter,  that  to  my  ears,  at  the  inaus- 
picious moment,  sounded  like  the  screams  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

'* '  Pardon  me,'  said  she,  endeavoring  to  compose 
herself;  *  I  am  far  too  giddy  for  a—'  And  the 
widow  kissed  her  orphan  child.  *  But  the  idea  of 
a  marriage  between  yon  and  Mrs.  Hook  is  really 
too  ridiculous.  You  appear  to  be  compelled  to  the 
sacrifice  by  circumstances;  but  has  the  old  lady 
given  her  consent?' 

"  '  Her  consent !  Oh,  let  her  alone  for  that :  it  is 
not  so  often  that  a  fellow  like  me  comes  in  the  way 
of  a  grandmother.  There  is  no  hope  of  her  refusing 
me ;  and  if  I  refuse  her,  I  may  as  well  hang  myself 
op  on  one  of  those  trees.' 

**  *  Whv  adopt  such  an  alternative  ?  Although 
probably  dependent  on  fortune,  you  are  not  too  old 
to  work  and  to  struggle.  If  you  will  not  allow 
poor  aged  Mrs.  Hook  to  enrich  you,  there  are  for- 
tunes in  the  world  still  to  be  made  by  the  adventu- 
rous and  the  industrious.' 

**  *  Give  me  a  motive,'  cried  I  suddenly,  *  and  I 
vrill  both  dare  and  sufifer !  I  cannot  toil  for  so  poor 
a  meed  as  fortune ;  but  place  in  the  distance  some- 
thing worthy  of  my  efibrts,  something  rich  enough 
to  reward  them,  something — ' 

'< '  What?'  said  she  innocently. 

"  '  Love !'  cried  I  in  desperation ;  and  before  she 
could  prevent  me,  I  had  caught  hold  of  her  hand^ 
and  smothered  it  with  kisses." 

*'  Upon  my  word !"  interrupted  the  old  maid. 
"  Thb  from  a  married  man— from  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Hook!" 

*'But  he  was  not  married  then,"  whispered 
Jemima  sofUy. 

"  Since  you  are  displeased  with  such  details," 
pursued  the  gentleman,  **  I  shall  pass  them  over. 
Let  it  suffice  that  I  spent  several  hours  with  the 
lovely  widow ;  that  I  saw— clearly  saw— that  only 
a  little  time  was  wanting  to  enable  me  to  gain  her 
affections ;  and  that  I  at  last  bade  her  adieu,  extort- 
ing a  promise  that  she  would  not  communicate  my 
arrival  to  Mrs.  Hook ;  and  that,  when  I  called  at 
the  court,  she  would  see  me  alone,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  telling  her  what  had  passed 
between  my  uncle  and  me." 

*'  Pray,  what  was  the  lady's  name?"  said  Miss 
Jemima,  as  the  lion  paused. 

*'  I  never  thought  of  asking." 

**  How  could  you  tell  that  she  lived  at  the  court?" 

*'  I  don't  know :  I  took  it  into  my  head  ;  and  it 
happened  that  I  was  right." 

**  Under  all  circumstances,  you  seem  to  have  made 
wonderful  progress  in  so  short  a  time !" 

*'  Time  is  merely  a  relative  word.  An  hour  is 
occasionally  as  long  as  a  day  or  a  month  ;  and  a 
month,  in  other  circumstances,  passes  as  quickly  as 
a  day  or  an  hour.  The  widow  and  I  became  better 
acquainted  during  the  single  interview  I  have  de- 
scribed than  we  should  have  done  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  meetings  in  ordinary  society.  But  to 
proceed.    I  found  my  revered  uncle  in  a  wy  bad 
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temper,  88  he  had  expected  me  the  dajr  hefoie ;  and 
matten  wexe  not  mended  when  I  mentioned  frankly 
aome  misgivings  I  had  on  the  aoore  of  domestic 
happiness. 

'' '  Domestic  fiddlestick !'  cried  he.  '  What  more 
would  you  have  than  a  good  estate  and  a  good  wife 
—and  a  healthy  woman  to  boot,  come  of  a  lonff- 
winded  race,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  faiy  you  beside 
my  old  friend  Hook  ?  She  is  a  grandmother  already : 
doee  not  that  look  well !'     I  laughed  nervously. 

"  *  You  do  not  think  her  too  young  ?*  and  the  old 
gentleman  grinned.  Another  spasmodic  cachinna- 
tion. 

*' '  Then  what  ails  you  at  her — ^more  esj^ially 
since  yon  tell  me  that  there  is  '*  a  vacancy  m  your 
heart  V  But  here  comes  a  letter  from  the  court.' 
And  tearing  open  a  large  old-fashioned  looking 
missive,  presented  to  him  by  a  servant,  he  read  as 
follows : — 

"  *  My  dear  Sir — I  am  told  that  your  nephew 
has  arrived ;  and  as  he  has  been  reported  upon 
favorably  by  one  who  saw  him  yesterday,  and  on 
whose  taste  and  judgment  T  can  rely,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  with  the  frankness  of  my  character,  that  I 
shall  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  the  many  obliging  things  I  am 
told  he  said  of  roe ;  and  I  hope  one  day  or  other  he 
will  find  them  all  realized.  My  dearest  grandchild 
sends  a  pretty  little  kiss  to  you  both  4  and,  with  best 
regards,  I  remain  as  usual. 

Grandmother  Hoox.' 

"  '  There !'  cried  the  old  gentleman  with  odious 
triumph — *  there  is  a  spirit  for  you !  Why,  you 
dog,  you  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  !* 

**  1  scarcely  heard  him,  for  my  thoughts  were 
brooding  bitterly  over  the  treachery  of  the  beautiful 
widow.  She  had.  broken  her  promise,  and  she  had 
rendered  my  position  a  thousand  times  more  embar^ 
rassing,  by  persuading  the  wretched  grandmother 
that  I  had  been  such  an  ass  as  to  say  complimentary 
things  about  her  age,  ugliness,  and  infirmities !  It 
was  clear  that  she  was  a  jilt ;  that  she  had  only 
been  laughing  at  my  admiration  ;  and  that  she  was 
now  determined  to  extract  further  amusement  from 
my  calamities.  I  resolved,  however,  to  die  game  ; 
and  telling  my  uncle  that,  although  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Hook  from  report,  I  desired  to  see  her 
personally  before  coming  to  a  final  dedsion,  I  threw 
myself  on  horseback,  and  galloped  straightway  to 
the  court. 

*'  It  was  my  intention  to  have  asked  for  Mrs. 
Hook ;  but  the  wily  widow  was  on  her  guard,  for 
as  the  door  opened,  I  heard  her  call  to  the  servant, 
in  her  silveriest  tones, '  Show  the  gentleman  here ;' 
and  in  another  minute  I  stood  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  of  the  forest.  I  found  her 
more  beautiful — better  dressed — younger  than  the 
day  before ;  and  as  I  saw,  with  keener  appreciation, 
the  treasure  I  was  about  to  lose  forever,  my  resent- 
ment died  away,  and  deep  choking  grief  took  its  place. 

"  *  You  forgot  your  promise,'  said  I :  *  you  make 
a  sport  of  my  misery !' 

"  *  What  could  I  say  when  questioned  V  replied 
she  sweetly.  *  But  what  misery  do  you  allude  to? 
— ^the  misery  of  marrying  a  grandmother!* 

"  *  When  my  heart  is  devoted  to  another.  But 
it  is  needless  to  talk  to  you,  for  you  are  as  incapa- 
ble of  passion  as  a  statue.  You  could  never  have 
loved  even  your  husband.' 

"  '  You  are  in  some  de^e  wrong ;  yet  I  was  so 
onng  when  I  was  married— only  sixteen— that  I 

tkra  upon  my  husband  more  as  a  guardian  than 
a  lover.    I  was  not  quite  aeventeea  when  I 
amotlker.' 
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*  Is  it  possible !  That  is  not  a  great  while  ago. ' 

*  Greater  than  you  perhaps  suppose ;  for  a 
sound  constitution  and  salubrious  air  are  very  de- 
ceitful. Would  you  take  me  to  be  well  on  to  Uiirty- 
fLveV 

"  *  What  became  of  your  child?'  cried  I  sud- 
denly. 

"  *  We  all  marry  young  in  our  fiimily,'  replied 
the  widow,  hanging  her  head.  *  It  was  my  daugh- 
ter's infant,'  she  continued,  looking  up  at  me  with 
the  most  beautiful  blush  that  ever  lit  the  cheek  of 
a  girl,  *  which  you  gathered  yesterday  from  among 
the  daisies  and  buttercups ;  and  I  am  Grandmother 
Hoox!'" 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  as  the 
lion  finished,  *'  that  is  as  like  a  romance  as  any  resd 
story  I  ever  heard !  Only  an  author  would  never 
make  his  heroine  a  horrid  old  thing  of  thirty-five.'' 

*'  I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of  morality,"  remarked 
the  old  maid,  *'  that  she  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Hook 
afier  all :  only  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  shocking 
example  for  girls  to  be  grandmothers." 


From  the  Specutor. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHT  OF  VARNHAGEN  YON  ENSE. 

Varnhagen  Von  Ense  is  a  German  author,  sol- 
dier, and  diplomatist,  who  was  bom  at  Dusseldorf 
in  1785,  and  just  remembers  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  hopes  it  excited  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  soAe  of 
its  consequences  imprinted  on  his  memory;  ror  his 
father  was  then  a  liberal,  and  with  lus  young  son 
was  for  a  time  driven  about  from  place  to  place  in 
consequence  of  his  opinions.  In  1800,  Varnhagen 
Von  Ense  entered  the  medical  college  at  Berlin ; 
in  less  than  three  years  he  was  expelled  "  for  some 
trifling  cause ;"  and  then  supported  himself  as  a 
tutor.  The  battle  of  Jena  found  him  at  Berlin  : 
and  he  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  bragging  con- 
fidence of  the  Prussians  before  the  action,  and  of 
the  total  want  of  conduct  and  capacity  in  the  public 
authorities  afterwards ;  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  society  was  left  to  maintain  itself— for 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  of  anarchy. 
He  subsequently  served  at  Aspem  and  Wagram  as 
an  ofiicer  in  the  Austrian  army ;  and  was  at  Paijs 
soon  after  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  LouiBa. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Russian  campaign  and  the  up- 
rising of  Germany  Von  Ense  was  again  in  action 
under  Tettenbom ;  whom  he  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  defence  of  Hamburg  to  the  first 
capitulation  of  Paris.  He  attended  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  as  secretary  of  Prince  Hardenberff,  the 
Prussian  minister;  and  afterwards  went  as¥m»- 
sian  charg^  d'affaires  to  Carlsruhe.  Since  1819  he 
seems  to  have  lived  at  Berlin,  occupied  in  literary 
purauits. 

In  1843-46,  Varnhagen  A^on  Ense  published  his 
Memorabilia,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  consisting  of 
his  autobiography  and  reminiscences.  From  this 
work  Alexanoer  Duff  Gordon  has  arranged  and 
translated  the  volume  before  us;  selecting  such 
passages  as  either  for  their  intrinsic  character  or 
the  events  they  commemorated  were  most  like- 
ly to  interest  the  English  reader.  In  this  task  he 
has  displayed  great  tact  and  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter is  throughout  curious  and  entertaining;  the 
translation  easy  and  spirit^,  retaining  the  Giermaa 
manner  without  any  Gr^rman  idioms.  There  are 
occasional  skips,  by  the  omission  of  incidents  and 
matten  that  have  no  immediate  English  attraction^  Tp 
which  give  a  fingmentary  air  to  the  places  wheraS 
they  oocni;  we  jump  over  aomethuig,  withoat 
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knofwiB^  what.  A  few  oonnectiiig  notes  would  ob- 
Tiate  thu. 

The  aotohiography  is  not  without  interest ;  for 
Yon  Ease  is  a  remancable  man,  who  has  mixed  a 
good  deal  with  society  and  authors,  and  who  con- 
veys shrewd  and  critical  obserrationtf  in  a  terse  and 
lively  style.  Thagreat  value  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  writer's  observations  upon 
public  opinion,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  events 
and  men  with  which  he  was  connected.  Considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  volume  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  period ;  sometimes, 
we  think,  new ;  always  strengthening  those  opin- 
ions which  exhibit  the  true  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  French  revolution  and  the  empire,  and  of 
Napoleon's  subsequent  downfall.  The  hopes  from 
the  outbreak  in  France  of  the  professional  and  trad- 
ing (burffher)  classes  of  Germany,  insulted  if  not 
oppressed  by  the  governments  and  the  aristocracy 
— the  manner  in  which  this  sentiment  was  strength- 
ened by  the  insolence  of  the  French  emigrants — 
and  the  gradual  way  in  which  the  license  of  the 
republicans  and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperialists 
substituted  for  this  favorable  feeling  one  of  intense 
national  hatred  to  the  French — are  continually  in- 
dicated in  the  earUer  narrative.  The  hoUow  na- 
ture of  Napoleon's  power — the  real  diasatisfiuHion 
among  many  of  his  old  soldiers  at  his  assumption 
of  the  imperial  crown  and  his  connection  with  the 
old  French  aristocracy  and  the  crown^  heads  of 
Europ#^the  theatrical  character  of  his  so-called 
court,  ind  the  strong  smack  of  the  actor,  if  not  of 
the  charlatan,  in  himself— the  unsettled,  uneasy  state 
of  Parisian  society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  the  total  want  of  public  honor  or  principle 
which  the  revolution  had  lefl  behind  it — are  well 
indicated  by  anecdotes,  description,  or  remark. 
The  accounts  of  the  national  war  in  Grermany  ex- 
hibit to  us  a  new  phase  of  military  action.  The 
narrative  of  the  regular  campaign  has  little  novelty 
beyond  what  arises  from  the  German  character ; 
but  we  have  a  scholarly  and  critical  mind  in  the 
descriptions,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mere  military 
man;  so  that  principles — the  essential  causes  of 
success  or  failure — are  suggested  to  the  reader,  if 
not  always  expressed  by  the  writer.  The  sketches 
of.  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  anecdotes  of  the 
leading  men  are  both  interesting  and  politically 
useful,  but  perhaps  have  not  so  much  of  novelty 
and  raciness  as  the  other  parts.  An  allowance  is 
of  course  to  be  made  for  the  nationality  of  the 
author — we  get  a  German  view  of  things ;  but  we 
think  this  obtains  more  in  politics  than  in  war,  and 
it  is  never  extreme. 

A  full  idea  of  the  value  and  use  of  the  book  will 
only  be  obtained  by  a  rather  careful  perusal ; 
but  a  few  extracts  will  show  the  sort  of  reading  it 
furnishes. 

FRENCH   emigrants:    THE  OLD   REGIMB. 

"  The  people  of  Mayence  had  a  much  stronger 
dislike  to  the  emigrants  than  those  of  Manheim, 
and  we  heard  them  spoken  of  on  our  way  to  Cob- 
lentz  with  perfect  hatred.  Hundreds  of  stories 
were  told  of  their  pride,  their  extravagance,  their 
violence,  and  their  laughable  vanity.  Coblentz  was 
overrun  with  them;  they  had  there  established 
their  head-quarters,  and  played  the  part  of  lords 
and  masters.  The  EHector  of  Treves,  who  had  re- 
eeived  them  into  his  territory,  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  the  matter ;  his  magistrates  were  treated 
with  contempt  by  these  strangers,  hie  troops  sup- 


planted ;  Frendi  ooarts  of  law  were  estahliahed. 
oefore  which  Germans  were  foreiUy  dimggea 
whenever  the  French  had  any  complaint  to  make 
against  them.  All  civil  order  was  at  an  aid  ; 
men's  homes  were  invaded;  young  noUes  quartered 
themselves  wherever  a  pret^  woman  struck  their 
fancy ;  their  gallantry  took  the  ooaisest  form,  and 
the  grossest  unmoraUty  prevailed.  The  inhabitants 
complained  to  the  elector ;  and  when  he  expressed 
his  inability  to  assist  thorn  in  their  necessiti^  they 
asked  his  permission  to  drive  the  foreigners  oat  of 
their  country,  he  begged  them  for  God's  sake  to 
have  a  little  patience.  This  was  a  terrible  predio- 
ament  for  any  German  prince,  and  one  not  likely  to 
make  him  respected  by  his  own  people.  The  only 
hope  was,  that  war  would  soon  br^  out,  where- 
upon thehr  troublesome  guests  would  be  forced  to 
pass  the  frontier.  The  emigrants  themselves  looked 
upon  the  triumphant  march  into  France  as  so  oer^ 
tain,  the  acquisition  of  power  and  wealth  as  so  inftl- 
lible,  that  they  did  not  think  of  husbanding  their 
resources;  on  the  contrary,  they  threw  away 
their  money  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  so  as  to  have  more  room  for 
what  they  were  so  sure  to  obtain.  I  saw  gold 
pieces,  which  had  been  used  as  marks  for  pistol- 
shooting,  thrown  among  the  people  to  be  scrambled 
for.  A  peasant  ^1,  who  was  selling  flowers,  had 
gold  showered  mto  her  hands  because  she  was 
pretty.  The  most  luxurious  feasts  took  place ;  it 
was  an  amusement  to  make  every  one,  even  the 
school-boys,  drunk,  and  to  send  them  reeling  to 
their  homes.  But  nothing  excited  greater  disgust 
than  the  contempt  with  which  the  emigrants  treated 
the  rye  bread;  they  took  out  the  crumb,  and 
kneaded  it  into  pellets,  with  which  they  pelted 
passers-by  or  broke  windows ;  they  hollow^  out 
the  crusts,  which  the  young  viscounts  or  abb^ 
put  upon  their  feet,  and  danced  about  in  the  streets 
amidst  loud  laughter  until  the  bread  was  broken  by 
the  stones  and  lost  in  the  mud.  The  manner  in 
which  they  treated  God  *s  gift  was  the  one  sin  which 
the  Germans  would  least  forgive,  and  upon  which 
they  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord." 

REPUBLICAN   PEBLINO   IN   THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

"  My  daily  intercourse  Vith  these  people  [French 
officers  afler  the  battle  of  Wagram,  where  ne  was 
wounded]  soon  inspired  them  with  such  confidence 
as  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  restraint ;  and  I 
heard  with  secret  joy  that  general  discontent  pre- 
vailed in  the  army,  together  with  a  liberal  tone  that 
alarmed  the  emperor.  The  complaint  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  army  was  universal ;  which  these 
men  attributed  entirely  to  that  love  of  court  display 
which  had  led  Napoleon  to  forget  the  main  consider- 
ation that  he  was  their  genera]  and  emperor,  and 
that  to  recognize  and  reward  merit  was  better  than 
to  dispense  favors.  It  was  asserted  as  beyond 
question  that  one  regiment  of  Bonaparte's,  Mo- 
reau's,  or  Jourdan's  republican  soldiers,  was  as 
good  as  three  or  four  of  the  emperor's  present 
troops.  I  also  heard  remarkable  confessions  of 
which  no  mention  was  made  in  Napoleon's  bulletins ; 
here  a  superior  force  of  French  cuirassiers  had 
been  beaten  by  Blankenstein's  Austrian  hussars,  or 
the  infantry  had  not  done  their  duty ;  Uiere  some 
particular  general  had  committed  some  egregious 
blunder.  Napoleon  himself  was  not  spared ;  they 
did  not  scruple  to  call  him  a  rogue ;  but  were 
ready  nevertheless  to  do  his  biddingat  a  moment's 
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NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  COURT. 

"Oi&oen  in  gorgeoos  anifonxis  were  working 
their  way  with  great  diffioalty  amid  Krery  servants 
bearing  refroshments.  ConyersatioQ  was  load  and 
animated ;  eTerr  one  was  trying  to  find  their  ac- 
quaintances and  more  room.  There  was  no  ap- 
peaiaiioe  of  dignity  or  ceremony  worthr  of  the 
oecaaicn;  every  one  looked  nncomibrtable  and 
bored.  The  oiuy  people  whose  appearance  did  not 
belie  their  station  were  the  members  of  the  Ans- 
trian  embassy.  Prince  Schwanenberg  especially 
had  a  noble  appearance ;  his  manners  were  easy 
without  languor,  and  earnest  without  pomposity ; 
his  whole  conduct  made  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ridiculous  activity  and  glib  insignificance  of  so 
many  others,  especially  of  those  courtiers  who, 
having  followed  the  popular  current,  had  now  been 
left  behiiKi  in  the  race,  which  was  the  fate  of  many 
present.  If  these  people,  with  their  crosses  and 
•mart  clothes,  and  in  die  circle  in  which  their  na- 
ture and  eduction  intended  them  to  move,  made  so 
wretched  a  figure,  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
them  in  the  councils  of  princes,  in  high  offices  of  • 
trust  in  the  camp?  These  thoughts  struck  me  the 
more,  because  I  now  found  the  French  court,  which 
had  been  described  as  the  seat  of  all  that  was  dig- 
nified and  imposing,  to  be  the  picture  of  disorder 
and  ridicule. 

"  At  length  the  time  approached,  and  every  one 
raabed  towards  the  doors;  ushers,  pages,  and 
guards,  filled  the  passages  and  the  antechamber. 
Even  here  the  soldiers  seemed  to  be  the  only 
people  who  knew  their  business;  and  these  had 
learnt  it  not  from  courtiers  but  from  their  cor- 
porals. 

"A  half  circle  was  formed  in  the  audience 
chamber,  and  we  waited  till  the  cry  of  TEmpereur 
announced  Napoleon's  approach.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  plain  blue  uniform,  with  his  small  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm ;  and  slowly  advanced  towards  us 
from  the  end  of  the  room.  He  had  the  air  of  one 
exercising  a  strong  restraint  upon  himself,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  contempt  for  those  from  whom  he 
had  some  object  to  obtain.  He  wished  to  make  a 
favorable  impression;  but  nature  had  denied  him 
ease  of  manner,  and  it  was  scarce  worth  the 
trouble  to  assume  it.  Hence  there  was  an  inces- 
sant contest  going  on  within  him.  He  first  ad- 
dressed the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  was  at  one 
end  of  the  half  circle ;  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  unfortunate  hall.  Napoleon  intended  to 
express  sympathy,  but  failed  in  conveying  his  mean- 
ing. His  manner  was  less  friendly  towards  the 
Russian  ambassador.  Prince  Kurakm ;  and  lower 
down  the  circle  he  must  have  heard  or  seen  some- 
thing to  annoy  him,  for  he  lost  his  temper,  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  minister  of  some  second-rate 
power,  whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall, 
by  his  furious  manner.  Those  who  were  near 
enough  to  witness  the  scene  afterwards  asserted 
that  no  cause  whatever  had  been  ffiven  for  this 
sadden  outbreak  of  temper,  and  that  Napoleon  had 
selected  this  unlucky  wight  upon  whom  to  vent  his 
wrath  in  order  to  keep  the  others  in  wholesome 
dread. 

**  As  he  proceeded  further  down  the  circle,  he 
tried  to  be  more  gentle ;  but  his  ill-humor  was  con- 
stantly showing  Itself.  He  spoke  in  a  short  hasty 
tone;  and  even  when  he  intended  to  be  kind, 
he  always  looked  as  if  he  were  angry ;  I  scarce 
ever  heard  so  rough  or  so  nnpleasant  a  voice  as 
NqioleonV 


''  ICs  ejres  were  gloomily  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  occasionally  glanced  rapidly  from  one  person 
to  another.  When  he  smiled,  the  smile  played 
only  about  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the  eyes  remain- 
ing immovably  fixed.  -If  by  an  effort  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  smile  into  the  upper  part  of  his  face, 
his  countenance  grew  still  more  repulsive.  There 
was  something  awful  in  this  union  of  smiles  and 
sternness.  I  cannot  understand  what  those  people 
mean  who  say  that  they  found  his  countenance  cap- 
tivating from  its  pleasant  and  kindly  expression. 
His  features,  undeniably  classical  and  beautiful, 
were  hard  and  fixed  as  marble,  and  incapable  of 
expressing  confidence  or  any  generous  emotion. 

"  What  he  said,  at  least  whenever  I  heard  him, 
was  insignificant  in  substance  and  expression, 
vnthout  force,  wit,  or  clearness ;  sometimes  it  was 
commonplace  and  ridiculous." 

THE  GAMP  press:    OERMAN  WAR    OF  LIBERATION. 

"  One  great  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  French 
was  a  newspaper  from  the  camp,  which  was  at 
first  published  in  Lunenburg.  The  eagerness 
which  the  people  showed  for  news  of  what  vras 
going  on  made  it  imperative  upon  us  to  print  hasty 
accounts  of  the  chief  events  ot  the  campaign,  so  as 
to  satisfy  their  zeal  and  curiosity  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  poured  in 
on  all  sides  soon  compelled  us  to  publish  our  intel- 
ligence daily ;  it  only  wanted  a  name  to  become  a 
regular  newspaper.  The  frequent  mention  of 
what  was  going  on  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood made  Marshal  Davoust  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  remark  in  the  paper;  which  being  published 
wherever  Tettenborn's  head-quarters  happened  to 
be,  soon  had  a  great  circulation,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  favor  and  curiosity.  Nor  were 
satirical  effusions  wanting,  in  which  the  humor  and 
wit  of  our  camp  found  a  vent.  The  French  had 
been  accustomed  until  now  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  species  of  warfare ;  and  were  furious  to  see 
themselves  equalled,  nay  even  surpassed.  This 
newspaper  was  always  published  wherever  we 
were;  and  at  last  ceased  with  its  sixteenth 
number  in  France,  where  it  appeared  in'  French, 
and  its  last  words  were  devoted  to  Marshal  Da- 
vonst." 

PRUSSIAN   EXPLANATION   OP  PLUNDERING  THE 
FRENCH. 

''The  excesses  committed  by  our  troops,  of 
which  the  French  papera  gave  such  awful  descrip- 
tions, and  Napoleon  never  ceased  talking,  were  not 
only  extremely  exaggerated,  but  were  even  inferior 
to  those  which  the  French  soldiers  allowed  Uiem- 
selves  in  their  own  country.  However,  the  im- 
pression of  terror  which  these  constant  representa- 
tions excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  gradually 
began  to  tell,  and  to  produce  those  very  excesses 
and  disorders  which  before  were  mere  inven-  • 
tion.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than 
the  conduct  of  that  portion  of  the  fVench  people 
who  did  not  take  up  arms  against  us.  The  doors 
and  windows  in  every  town  or  village  which 
we  entered  were  barricaded  :  the  inhabitants  had 
disappeared,  and  the  authorities  had  absconded. 
When*  after  a  long  search  the  mayor  happened  to 
be  discovered,  he  invariably  said  that  the  village 
contained  nothing  to  supply  the  wants  of  m 
troops;  that  the  constant  plnnderings  to  whidi 
they  had  been  subject  had  exhausted  their  means ; 
time  was  requested  in«order  that  search  might  hcLf^ 
made  in  the  neighboring  villages  whether  pendveB^  iC 
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tore  something  might  be  discovered  there.  In  this 
manner  many  hours  elapsed,  during  which  we  |fot 
nothing  but  good  words  ;  and  when,  after  waitmg 
a  long  time,  no  provision  or  fodder  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  soldiers,  who  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
their  hour  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and  naturally 
became  impatient,  searched  for  themselves,  and 
found  in  most  cases  a  superfluity  of  all  they  wanted. 
This  conduct  of  the  authorities  made  our  men 
take  matters  with  a  high  hand ;  and  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge  they  seized  upon  whatever  they  could  find 
in  the  people's  kitchens  and  cellars,  where  with 
different  treatment  they  would  have  been  content 
w\th  a  crust  of  bread.  If  a  Cossack  took  up  a 
bundle  of  straw,  there  were  loud  screams,  of  plun- 
der ;  if  he  asked  for  a  kettle  for  the  camp,  there 
were  noisy  complaints  of  personal  violence,  until  at 
length  plundenng  and  personal  violence  became 
very  general,  caused  entirely  by  such  conduct. 
The  guides  were  often  led  by  the  army  with  a  rope 
round  their  necks;  but  this  precaution,  which  the 
Moniteur  described  as  degrading  to  humanity,  was 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  guides  so  frequently 
running  away,  and  had  been  taught  to  the  Cos- 
sacks by  the  French  in  Russia. 


PROGRESS   OF   DISCOVERT   IN   CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

While  more  than  one  state  government  is  blun- 
dering away  at  measures  of  proved  uselessness  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  barbarity  on  the  seaboard  of 
Western  Africa,  a  Liverpool  merchant  and  a  sea 
captain  have  penetrated  to  the  interior,  and  have 
surveyed  the  highway  not  only  to  that  inner  region, 
but  to  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Mr.  Robert 
Jamieson  of  Liverpool  has  collected  the  means  and 
planned  the  enterprise,  with  a  disinterested  perse- 
verance and  zeal  for  discovery  far  above  the  mere 
trading  spirit  of  the  time.  Mr.  Becroft  has  im- 
mortalized himself  as  one  of  the  most  daring,  most 
discreet,  and  most  intelligent  of  English  discover- 
ers. In  spite  of  the  obstacles  aggravated  rather 
than  removed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
government — ^in  spite  of  the  most  disastrous  mis- 
chances, Mr..  Becroft  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  the  interior  is  accessible  for  navi- 
^tion  and  trade;  he  has  thrown  light  on  the 
mterior  navigation  up  to  Timbuctoo,  insomuch 
that  only  forty  miles  of  the  river  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored— ^the  part  between  Lever,  his  highest  point, 
and  Boussah,  Park*s  lowest ;  the  great  water-way 
being  the  key  to  several  regions  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  counti^,  peopled  by  divers  races,  and  afford- 
iTkf  opportunities  for  legitimate  commerce  of  indef- 
inite extension. 

The  lower  Niger  and  its  branches  permeate  an 
immense  delta,  containing  thousands  of  miles  of 
richly  fertile  and  wooded  country.  The  unhealthy 
climate  extends  only  for  a  limited  space  inwards ; 
and  as  you  ascend  the  river  the  healthiness  becomes 
equal  to  that  of  the  tropics  generally.  This  region 
is  inhabited  by  ne^ro  races,  warlike,  rade,  yet 
not  destitute  of  civilization,  and  eager  for  trade. 
On  the  middle  Niger,  above  Iddah,  the  inhabitants 
assume  more  of  the  Arab  aspect,  are  more  civilized, 
congregate  in  towns  so  large  that  one  is  mentioned 
which  is  computed  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants, 
but  the  people  are  less  eager  for  trade.  They  are 
prejudiced  against  strangers  from  the  West  by  the 


Arab  dealers  who  come  to  them  in  caravans  across 
the  continent,  and  strive  to  exclude  rivals  from  the 
market.  This  prejudice,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  powerful;  and  the  trade  which  can 
repay  the  toilsome  transit  across  the  continent  by 
land  is  sure  to  remunerate  traders  who  come  by  the 
comparatively  short  and  easy  path  of  the  river. 

The  requisites  for  a  successful  trade  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Niger  are  now  well  ascertained  by 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  Becroft  and  his  fellow-voy- 
agers in  the  Ethiope  steamer.  First  you  want 
iron  steamers  of  leas  draught  and  greater  engine- 
power  ;  for  by  such  vessels  not  only  the  Niger  bnt 
its  Tshaddah  branch  might  be  navigated  at  almost 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  You  want  officers  like 
Mr.  Becroft,  of  hardy  constitutions,  inured  to  the 
climate,  of  brave  spirit,  discreet,  and  shrewd.  You 
want  trading  managers  capable  of  accommodating 
their  manners  to  the  wayward  dealings  of  a  rude 
people,  and  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  produce 
little  known.  You  want  crews  mostly  of  African 
blood,  and  at  all  events  of  sufficient  sUmina  to  bear 
the  climate.  It  is  obvious  that  efficiency  of  navi- 
pfation,  the  power  to  move  rapidly,  and  tact  in  deal- 
mg  with  the  natives,  are  requisites  far  more  impor- 
tant than  mere  armed  force.  Ivory,  vegetable 
tallow,  peppers,  indigo,  cotton  wool,  palm  oil,  a 
sort  of  caravances  or  haricot  beans,  dye  womis, 
timber  woods,  skins,  and  a  great  variety  of  produce 
that  is  but  slightly  known,  invite  the  tnder.  The 
sole  desideratum  is  thorough  efficiency  in  the  means 
of  navigating  the  river ;  and  it  is  evident  HbaX  a 
commerce  of  indefinite  extension  will  repay  any 
sums  laid  out  in  thoroughly  establishing  mat  efl^ 
ciency  of  navigation. 

Of  course  the  free  blacks  educated  in  the  West 
Indian  trade  will  become  useful  workmen  in  pene- 
trating the  native  land  of  their  race.  We  must 
depend,  at  least  for  generations  to  come,  on  the 
black  race  to  supply  ue  bulk  of  the  crews. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  these  legitimate 
trading  measures  can  be  carried  on  conioinUy  with 
the  armed  measures  on  the  coast.  The  cruising 
system  not  only  keeps  up  the  jealousy  and  shyness 
of  the  native  tribes,  but  fosters  all  sorts  of  jealousy 
among  the  rival  cruisers.  Mr.  Becroft  encountered 
some  impediments  to  his  exploration  of  the  Gaboon 
river  from  a  French  commandant,  who  suspected 
him  of  territorial  objects,  and  had  been  making 
'*  treaties"  with  the  native  chiefs  conferring  some 
kind  of  territorial  right  on  the  French.  All  this  is 
very  idle.  The  natives  are  too  rude  to  make  trea- 
ties wortlv  any  European  consideration ;  but  they 
have  a  productive  country,  and  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce  would  soon  instil  ideas  into  their  minds 
which  they  never  can  derive  from  treaty-making 
mummeries  or  forcible  interference  with  their  free 
trade  in  slaves. — Spectator, 


Talking  of  companionship,  do  not  you  think 
there  is  ofien  a  peculiar  feeling  of  home  where  acre 
and  infirmity  is  f  The  arm-chair,  of  the  sick,  or  the 
old,  is  the  centre  of  the  house.  They  think,  per- 
haps, that  they  are  unimportant ;  but  all  the  house- 
hold hopes  and  cares  flow  to  them  and  from  them. 

I  quite  agree  with  you.  What  jou  have  just 
depicted  is  a  beautiful  sight,  especially  when,  as 
you  often  see,  the  age  of  infirmity  is  net  in  the 
least  selfish  or  exacting. 
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From  tte  WMtminitor  Reriew. 
Tke  IVUdoftheEarl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poisoning 
of  Sir  liomas  Overbwry.     By  Andekw  Amos, 
£sq.    Beniley. 

The  interest  which  the  story  of  the  poisoning  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  has  always  excited  in  the  stu- 
dent of  English  history  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
great  sympathy  either  with  the  victim  or  the  reputed 
criminals — profligate  favorites  in  a  corrupt  and 
abandoned  court — but  must  be  traced  principally  to 
the  mystery  that  overhangs  the  transaction,  and  its 
supposed  connection  with  still  darker  secrets.  This 
murder  was  generally  believed,  at  the  time,  to  be 
connected  with  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
hope*  and  darling  of  the  natioo^  and  with  a  plot 
more  extensive  and  more  horrible  than  that  of  Guy 
Faux ;  the  character  of  James  I.  was  supposed  to 
be  deeply  implicated ;  and  many  thought  that  by 
his  direction  the  public  mind  was  set  on  a  wrong 
scent  at  the  trial  of  the  delinquents.  Later  re- 
searches, whilst  partly  proving  these  suspicions  to 
be  unfounded,  have  by  no  means  cleared  up  the 
matter.  Mr.  Hallam,  who  se^ms  to  have  studied 
the  subject  very  attentively,  and  gone  to  all  the 
sources  of  information  then  within  reach,  says,  ^fter 
detailing  one  or  two  points  which  he  considers  set- 
tled, '*  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  as 
to  this  mystery."  He  also  says,  **  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  might  furnish  materials  for  a  separate 
dissertauon,  had  I  leisure  to  stray  into  these  by- 
paths.'» 

The  task  here  suggested  has  been  undertaken  by' 
Mr.  Amos,  who  has  not  only  collected  together, 
we  believe,  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that 
was  previously  open  to  the  public,  but  has  added 
various  documents,  yet  unpublished,  from  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Of  this  new  matter  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion is  the  written  examinations  ofprisooers  and 
witnesses,  taken  privately  by  Sir  £dward  Coke, 
who  was  emplovea  to  collect  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution.  These  place  the  transaction  in  a  very 
diflferent  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly viewed.  If  they  may  be  depended  on,  they 
tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  criminality  of  Somer- 
set ;  and  they  likewise  serve  to  explain  what  has 
been  hitherto  so  unaccountable — the  difficulty  that 
was  found  in  potting  Overbury  to  death.  The 
work  before  us,  ther^ore,  must  be  acknowledged 
IS  a  valuable  accession  to  English  historical  litera- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  materiab  so  diligently  accumulated  have 
been  so  unartfully  put  together,  with  so  perverse  a 
disregard  of  method  and  chronology,  and  iare  so 
much  overlaid  with  general  commentary,  that  they 
not  only  fail  of  producing  their  due  effect,  but  are 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  hasty  reader.  What 
the  book  wants  is  some  kind  of  introductory  narra- 
tive or  summary  of  the  resulu,  that  might  serve  as 
index  and  key  to  its  very  heterogeneous  con- 
tents. 

Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Overbury,  one  of 
the  judfifes  of  the  Marches,  was  bom  at  Boston-on- 
the-Hill ,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  studied  at  Oxford , 
and  coming  up  to  London,  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  Middle  Temple.  Finding  the  law  not  to  his 
taste,  he  soon  after  *'  cast  .anchor  at  court,**  *'  the 
then  haven  of  hope,^'  says  his  biographer,  Win- 
•taoley,  **for  all  aspiring  spirits."  Here  he  be- 
MPie  jiistingiiisbed  for  his  rare  aooomplishments. 
Qfli.^ro^yboth  in  yorse  s^d  ,prp|ie»  with  ease  and 
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eleffance.  Besides  a  poem  called  the  "  Wile,'* 
and  some  minor  pieces,  he  published  **  Characters," 
prose  essays,  in  the  manner  afterwards  so  success- 
fully adopted  by  Dr.  Earle.  Mr.  Amos  gives  some 
specimens  of  his  style.  They  are  much  deformed 
by  the  vice  of  the  age,  a^  tendency  to  fantastic  con- 
ceits and  strained  antithesis ;  but  contain  many  hap- 
py turns,  are  always  curt  and  energetic,  sometimes 
humorous,  and  indicate  a  lively  and  cheerful  tons 
of  mind. 

That,  however,  which  was  the  making  of  Over- 
bury *s  fortunes  was  his  introduction  to  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Kohert  Carr,  afterwards  Viscount 
Rochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset.  This  young 
gentleman,  coming  up  from  Scotland  in  the  stream 
of  fortune-seekers,  had,  by  a  lucky  accident,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  king ;  and  his  personal 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  demeanor  at  once  made 
their  way '  to  James*  capricious  favor.  Carr  was 
illiterate,  idle,  and  by  no  means  gifled  with  ability. 
But  his  influence  over  the  king  admitted  him  into 
all  the  secrets  of  state ;  placed  at  his  disposal  all 
gifU  and  promotions ;  save  him  a  voice  in  ail  ques- 
tions of  foreign  and  domestic  polity;  and  Uius, 
while  it  overwhelmed  him  with  wealth  and  court 
friends,  overwhelmed  him  likewise  with  duties, 
cares,  and  responsibilities  which  he  must  have 
found  irksome  enough.  In  a  country  where  all 
was  strange  to  him,  and  whose  very  language  he 
could  scarce  speak  intelligibly,  a  guide  and  coun- 
sellor must  have  been  of  the  last  necessity  to  him  ; 
and  such  an  one  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
Overbury  was  received  into  his  patron  *s  inmost  con- 
fidence ;  all  affairs  of  sute  were  made  known  to 
him;  despatches,  petitions,  in  a  word  the  secret 
history  of  the  nation,  all  was  open  to  both  alike  ; 
till  at  last,  as^Bacon  tells  us,  they  two  knew  more 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  country  than  did  the 
council  itself.  In  all  things  Carr  made  Overbury 
his  oracle ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
vaunt  of  the  latter,  owed  to  him  all  his  fortunes, 
reputation,  and  understanding.  Thus  it  came  to 
paiss  that  the  servant,  an  able  unscrupulous  man, 
began  at  length  to  look  upon  the  master  as  a  mere 
tool.  Overbury  may  have  known,  perhaps,  more 
fuAy  than  we  can  know,  the  nature  and  causes  of 
Carr*s  extraordinary  influence  over  the  king.  Or 
it  may  be  that  he  had  gained  too  much  insight  into 
the  secrets  of  state.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  Overbury  believed  he  had  the  favorite  in  his 
power ;  and,  use  what  insolence  he  might,  he  could 
not  DOW  be  shaken  off.  His  patron  was  soon  to 
learn  that  bad  men  must  endure  wi\h  patience  the 
tyranny  of  their  confidential  servants. 

Carr,  created  Viscount  Rochester,  had  not  long 
enjoyed  his  new  rank,  and  the  courtly  society  which 
was  now  open  to  him,  before  he  was  captivated  by 
the  charms  of  the  young  Countess  of  Essex,  then 
in  attendance  on  the  queen.  Lady  Frances  How- 
ard had  been  married,  at  the  unripe  age  of  thirteen, 
to  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  iroir^iately  been 
forced  to  leave  her,  to  complete  his  education  on 
the  continent.  She  was  yet  a  girl  when  she  vra» 
initiated  into  the  pleasures  and  temptations  of  a 
court,  of  which,  for  her  rare  beauty,  she  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  A  cotem- 
porary  writer,  who  bore  her  no  good-will,  declares 
of  her  that  '*  Those  who  saw  her  face  might  clial- 
lenge  nature  of  hypocrisy,  for  harboring  so  wicked 
a  heart  under  so  swieet  and  bewitching  a  counte- 
nance. '  *  Her  beauty  was  a  fatal  gift.  Sunoimded  T 
hy  flatterers,  separated  from  her  natural  (woitolors,^  Lv^ 
with  the  liberty  of  a  widow  aid  the 
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llility  of  a  girl,  Lady  Frances  wa?  not  aafficiently 
insensible  to  the  solicitations  of  the  young  favorite. 
Carr  employed  Overbury's  pen  to  give  words  to  his 
wishes;  and  a  private  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  the  lovers,  through  the  medium  of  one 
Mrs.  Turner,  the  lady's  perfumer. 

The  intrigue  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Lord  Essex  from  his  travels.  Lady  Frances  re- 
ceived him  with  undisguised  repugnance.  The 
young  girl  shrank  from  consummating  a  marriage 
that  was  itself  a  crime ;  and  she  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Essex  into  a  separation.  To  aid  her  in  this 
attempt,  no  doubt,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  confi- 
dante, Mrs.  Turner,  she  applied  to  one  Dr.  Fir- 
man, a  noted  astrologer,  for  an  amulet  to  chill  her 
husband's  love.  Her  letter  to  the  doctor,  in  which 
she  styled  him  her  **  dear  father,'*  was  produced  on 
her  trial,  together  with  the  charm  he  gave  her, 
which  consisted  of  enchanted  papers  and  pupnets, 
a  piece  of  human  skin,  and  a  black  scarf  full  of 
white  crosses.  The  good  doctor's  recipe  appears 
to  have  been  of  no  avail.  Baffled  in  this  quarter. 
Lady  Frances  must  now  have  revealed  her  secret 
to  her  uncle,  Lord  Northampton,  a  nobleman  whom 
Bacon  styles  the  *'  learnedest  councillor  in  the 
kingdom,"  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  ref- 
utation of  witchcraft.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that 
this  book  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1583,  in 
which  the  niece  gave  so  remarkable  a  proof  of  her 
belief  in  the  superstition  that  the  uncle  attacked. 
Northampton  seems  to  have  been  induced,  by  his 
anxiety  for  his  voung  relative's  reputation,  to  assist 
her  with  his  valuable  counsels ;  and  a  project  was 
devised,  by  which  she  might  be  released  from  the 
abhorred  yoke,  and  united  to  the  man  she  loved. 

This  plan,  however,  at  the  very  outset,  met  with 
opposition  in  a  quarter  from  which  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. Overbury,  who  had  hitherto  helped  to  for- 
ward his  patron's  suit  without  reluctance,  resolutely 
opposed  himself  to  the  project  of  a  marriage.  Per- 
haps he  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  his  friend,  and 
officiously  sought  to  serve  him  against  his  will ; 
perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to  share  with  another  the 
influence  he  wielded,  and  which  he  had  already 
found  extremely  profitable.  Whatever  his  motive, 
he  was  not  content  with  exhortations,  attacks  on 
the  lady's  character,  insolent  speeches,  or  even 
threats ;  he  also  proceeded,  it  would  appear,  to  take 
active  measures  for  defeating  Northampton's  de- 
sign. He  seems  now  to  have  given  his  patron  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  he  knew  his  power ;  that 
he  had  a  hold  upon  him,  which  he  was  not  inclined 
to  forego  ;  and  that  Rochester  must  make  his  choice 
between  resigning  the  lady  and  braving  one  who 
was  master  of  his  secrets. 

When  Lidy  Frances  learnt  that  Overbury  had 
thus  crossed  her  love,  and  traduced  her  name,  and 
placed  himself  athwart  the  only  path  that  could  lead 
her  back  to  virtue  and  happiness,  all  the  furies  in 
her  breast  were  aroused.  She  now  proved  that 
under  that  *' sweet  and  bewitching*'  countenance 
of  girlish  beauty  lay  passions,  which  no  obstacle  of 
fear  or  conscience  could  restrain.*  She  sought  to 
clear  her  way  by  removing  her  enemy.  Having 
hsarnt  that  one  Sir  D.  Woodes  bore  Overbury  a 
grudge,  she  sought  him  out ;  urged  him  to  assassi- 
nate Sir  Thomas ;  and  promised  him  a  reward  of 
jC  1,000,  and  to  make  his  greatest  enemy — meaning 
Rochester — his  greatest  friend.  This  we  have  on 
the  authority  of  Woodes  himself.  The  worthy 
knight  replied,  he  says,  that  he  woald  do  so  at 
•nee,  if  she  would  obuin  him  an  assurance  under 
Aothe«tor*s  hand,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  that  he 
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should  be  allowed  to  escape,  or  have  a  paidoo. 
Hereupon  the  lady  paused,  and  desired  time  to  re- 
flect; and  aflerwards,  not  venturing,  probably,  to 
reveal  the  matter  to  Rochester,  sent  worn  to  Woodes 
that  that  could  not  be. 

Meantime,  Rochester  and  Northampton  were  de-> 
vising  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Overbury's  dan- 
gerous opposition.  An  act  of  tyranny,  b^  no  means 
uncommon  under  the  Tudors,  was  made  instrumen- 
tal to  their  private  grudge.  Rochester,  who  had 
the  king's  ear,  induced  him  to  appoint  Overbury 
Ambassador  to  Muscovy  ;  then  persuaded  the  latter 
to  decline  the  irksome  honor ;  and,  when  the  treach- 
erous advice  was  taken,  had  him  clapped  into  the 
Tower  for  contempt.  The  poor  man's  mdiscretion, 
it  seems,  came  in  0d  of  the  machinations  of  his  en- 
emies. Upon  receiving  a  formal  offer  of  the  em- 
bassy, he  not  only  refused  it,  but,  as  rumor  went, 
indulged  in  some  stinging  sarcasms  upon  the  court, 
which  came  to  the  king's  ear,  and  put  him  into  a 
violent  rage.  Overbury's  imprisonment  took  place 
about  the  30th  April,  1603. 

This  object  being  removed,  the  project,  batched 
no  doubt  in  the  prolific  brain  of  Northampton,  was 
brought  to  maturity.  A  suit  for  a  divorce  was  set 
on  foot,  upon  the  plea  that,  by  witchcraft  or  other- 
wise, Essex  had  been  incapacitated  for  performing 
the  duties  of  a  husband  towards  the  Lady  Frances. 
In  a  proceeding  that  was  so  near  at  heart  with  the 
king's  favorite,  the  king  took  the  greatest  interest ; 
he  impatiently  urged  on  the  proceedings  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court,  and  himself  dictated,  we  are  told,' 
its  final  decree.  The  story  goes,  that  when  the 
countess  was  to  be  examined  before  a  jury  hf  ma- 
trons, an  unmarried  daughter  of  one  Sir  Thomas 
Monson  was  substituted  in  her  place,  concealed' 
under  a  thick  veil.  Eventually,  the  court  j)ro- 
nounced  in  favor  of  the  countess ;  thus  releasing 
her  from  that  ill-starred  wedlock,  in  which  nature, 
and  prudence,  and  her  own  affections,  had  been 
alike  disregarded  by  the  family  pride  of  her  relatives. 
This  sentence  was  followed,  after  no  long  interval, 
by  Lady  Frances'  marriage  with  Rochester ;  whom, 
that  his  rank  might  correspond  to  hers,  the  king 
now  created  Eari  of  Somerset.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  pomp.  The  king  him- 
self gave  away  the  bride,  paid  the  marriage  fees, 
and  presided  over  the  festivities.  The  queen  made 
a  handsome  wedding^gift.  The  wife  of  a  bishop 
presented  the  bride-cake.  All  who  hoped  for  court 
favor — in  other  words,  all  who  were,  or  aspired  to 
be,  eminent,  wealthy,  or  distinguished — vied  to- 
gether in  the  snmptuousness  of  their  gifts  to  the 
young  couple.  One  gave  a  team  of  the  finest  horses 
in  London ;  another,  a  gold  warming-pan  ;  another, 
hangings  worth  X  1,500;  another,  a  silver  cradle 
to  burn  sea-coal ;  another,  two  oriental  pearls.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  gave  a  basin  and  ewer  of  silver  gilt  ; 
his  lady,  a  pot  of  gold.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  insisted 
on  paying  for  the  masque,  which  the  benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  presented  at  the  marriage-supper,  the 
cost  being  JE?S,000.  Dr.  DonnCr  forgetting  the 
clergyman  in  the  courtier,  wrote  eulogistic  verses, 
complimenting  the  bride  on  the  **  manly  courage" 
with  which  she  "  braved  unjust  opinion."  lidy 
Frances  boldly  arrayed  herself  in  the  costume  ap- 
propriated to  virgin  brides.  Everything  passed,  in 
short,  as  if  Essex  and  the  former  marriage  had  had 
no  existence  ;  as  if  the  bride's  reputation  were  on- 
sullied,  and  her  conscience  without  reproach. 

During  the  time,  however,  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  these  proceedings,  was  oerpetrated  that  fmi 
crime  w  hich  forms  the  subject  of  our  nanative.    Men 
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«f  hw,  it  wemfl,  w«re  not  imire  eelebrated  for  de- 
apttch  in  those  djiys  than  in  onr  own ;  the  sait  fbr 
tke  drrorce  had  been  commenoed  in  April  or  May ; 
bat  it  was  not  till  St.  Stephen's  day,  in  December, 
tbit  the  marriage  coald  take  place.  Sir  Thomas 
Oferbory  died  on  the  15th  September.  That  he 
Jied  by  poison  can  seaieely  be  doubted ;  though 
them  are  coaAiettog  opinions  as  to  what  persons  are 
iaplieated  in  the  guilt.  A  plain  narratiTe  of  the 
eiieamstanees  that  occurred/  so  far  as  they  appear 
detriy  esublished,  will  enable  the  reader  to  draw 
bis  own  conclusions,  particulariy  as  to  the  guilt  of 
SomerBSt  and  James,  which  are  the  principal  ques- 
tioas  in  dispute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  Orerbory 
was  retained  as  well  as  placed  in  prison  by  the 
machinations  of  Somerset.  According  to  the  usual 
couise  of  preoedore,  he  might  have  expected  his 
release  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  weeks,  if 
not  days.  But  Somerset  ret^uired  his  detention  till 
the  diTOTDe  and  second  mamage  should  be  accom- 
plished. We  find  that  means  were  taken  by  some 
one  to  inspire  James  with  feelings  towards  Over^ 
bary  which  seem  incommensurate  with  the  very 
venial  oflbnce  of  declining  an  embassy.  From  a 
eotemporary  letter  it  appears,  that  *<  much  ado  there 
hath  been  to  keep  Sir  T.  Orerbory  from  a  public 
eensure  of  banishment  and  loss  of  office,  such  a 
rooted  haired  lieth  in  the  king's  heart  towards  him." 
That  this  hatred  was  the  work  of  Somerset  seems  a 
ikir  infbrenoe  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

Again,  it  was  necessary  for  Somerset's  purpose, 
Bot  only  to  keep  Overbury  in  prison,  but  to  keep 
him  dose,  and  allow  of  no  coirespondenoe  on  his 
part,  that  might  either  obstruct  the  divorce,  or  pob- 
Ksh  those  secrets,  whatever  they  might  be,  in  the 
poaaession  of  which  hy  Overbory's  hold  upon  his 

Co.  Accordingly,  Someraet  appears  to  have 
the  means  of  debarring  the  nrisoner  from  the 
attendance  of  his  body-servant.  Overbury's  father 
and  mother,  on  the  news  of  his  arrest,  had  come  up 
to  town  to  make  exertions  for  his  release ;  but 
Someiset,  whilst  he  amused  them  with  hopes,  and 
promises  of  his  assistance,  strongly  urged  them  to 
go  back  into  the  country,  and  neither  press  to  see 
their  son,  nor  deliver  petitions  to  the  King  on  his 
behalf;  assuring  them  that  their  interference  would 
onlv  stir  up  enemies,  and  protract  his  release. 

Another,  and  aatill  more  suspicious  circumstance 
is  to  come.     Shortly  afier  his  imprisonment,  and 
while  he  yet  confided  in  his  friend,  Overbury  re- 
ceived from  him  a  white  powder,  which  he  was  to 
take  medicinally.    Somerset  declared,  at  his  trial, 
that  this  was  at  Overi>ury's  request,  who  wished  to 
appear  sick,  that  his  patron  might  thence  take  oc- 
casion to  move  the  king's  compassion.    He  also 
produced  a  letter,  in  which  Overbury  said  that  the 
powder  had  agreed  with  him,  though  be  meant  to 
take  no  more  of  that  kind.    There  is,  however, 
aome  mystery  about  this  powder,  which  has  not 
been  cleared-  up.    When  asked  whence  he  had  it, 
Somerset  asserted  that  it  was  given  him  b^one  Sir 
H.  Pettigrew,  from  whom  he  had  got  similar  med- 
icine before,  as  Overbury  knew.    But  Pettigrew 
maintained  that  he  had  never  given  Somerset  but 
three  powde^ ;  and  each  of  these  was  traced ;  so 
that  there  must  have  been  a  fourth,  fbr  Overbury, 
from  some  other  quarter.    This  powder  then  may 
have  been  p<nson.    But  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
SQppoee  it  in  any  way  the  cause  of  death,  imme- 
diately or  remotely.    It  prodticed  a  violent  effect ; 
was  followed  by  great  vomitiog,  and  purging ;  but, 
beyond  that,  it  aeedit  to  have  left  no  tnoes  of  its 


presenca :    the   patient  recovered,  and  lived  fbr  ^ 
months.    If  it  were  poison,  we  may  perhape  pre-  * 
some  that  Overbury  was  saved  by  the  over-strength 
of  the  dose. 

Weeks  rolled  on,  and  still  Overbury  was  a 
prisoner.  Somerset  professed  much,  but  had  done 
nothing ;  and  Overbury  *s  friends,  as  well  as  himself, 
began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  one  who  was  not 
used  to  ask  favors  of  the  king  in  vain.  Sir  John 
Lydoote,  Overbury's  brother-in-law,  found  means 
to  send  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  recommends  him 
to  change  hia  style  in  writing  to  Somerset.  Over- 
bury took  the  hint,  and  wrote  two  very  imperious 
letters,  of  which  the  second  closes  with  an  alarm- 
ing threat,  as  follows : — 

**  Well,  all  this  vacation  I  have  written  the  story 
betwixt  you  and  me ;  how  I  have  lost  my  friend 
for  your  sake ;  what  hazard  I  have  run ;  what  se- 
crets have  passed  between  us ;  how,  after  you  had 
won  that  woman  by  my  letters,  you  then  concealed 
all  your  after  proceedings  fVbm  me  ;  and  how  upon 
this  there  came  many  breaches  betwixt  us ;  of  the 
vow  you  made  to  be  even  with  me ;  and  your  sending 
for  me  twice  that  day  that  I  was  caught  in  the  tmp, 
persuading  me  that  it  was  a  plot  of  mine  enemies  to 
send  me  beyond  sea,  and  urging  me  not  to  accept  it, 
assuring  me  to  free  me  from  any  long  trouble.  On 
Tuesday  I  made  an  end  of  this,  and  on  Friday  sent 
it  to  a  &iend  of  mine,  under  eight  seals ;  and,  if 
you  persist  to  use  me  thus,  assure  youraelf  it  shaH 
be  published.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  your  shame 
ahall  never  die,  but  ever  remain  to  the  world,  to 
make  you  the  most  odious  man  living."— p.  85. 

Whilst  Somerset  was  engaged  in  buoying  up 
Overbury  with  false  hopes,  and  secretly  contriving 
to  keep  him  fast.  Lady  Frances,  on  her  part,  medi- 
tated a  more  deadly  project.  If  the  former  had 
cause  to  wish  Overbury  out  of  the  way  for  fear  of 
machinations  or  disclosures  to  come,  the  latter  was 
still  more  powerfully  impelled  to  seek  his  destruo-  * 
tion  in  revenge  for  what  she  looked  upon  as  wrongs 
and  insults  past.  Her  first  attempt  to  rid  herself 
of  Overbury* having  failed,  she  now  cast  about  for  a 
surer  and  more  secret  instrument  of  destruction. 
There  is  no  proof  that  her  intentions  were  disclosed 
to  Somerset ;  and  the  presumptions  seem  to  point 
the  other  way.  Lady  Frances  had  not  ventured  (o 
speak  to  him  of  the  assassination,  though  his  con- 
currence would  have  been  necessary  for  that  project 
to  succeed ;  here,  where  his  concurrence  was  not 
required,  she  was  still  less  likely  to  volunteer  a 
communication  that  must  risk  so  much.  Uitacru- 
pulous  as  she  was,  she  was  not  hardened  in  guilt ; 
her  self-respect  might  be  gone,  and  yet  she  might 
cling  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others,  and,  above  all,  of  Somerset.  She  dared 
not  risk  the  forfeiting  of  that  affection  which  was 
the  only  thing  that  prompted  her  enterprise.  She 
could  not  foresee  that  his  love,  like  her  own,  would 
prove  strong  enough  to  survive  the  shock  of  sus- 
picion, disgrace,  public  exposure  and  conscious 
crime.  If  it  be  true  that  Somerset  himself  had 
wished  for  Overbury's  death,  and  unskilfully  at- 
tempted to  produce  it,  yet  that  was  unknown  to  her. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  guilty  projects  of  the 
husband  and  wife  went  on  side  by  side,  but  were  dis- 
tinct, and  hidden  from  each  other. 

Very  shortly  after   Overbury's   imprisonment. 
Lady  Frances  must  have  begun  to  meditate  his 
death  by  poisoning.     The  subject  of  e«*cret  and 
slow  ipoison  was  one  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth     (jTp 
much  occupied  mon*s  imagi-    q 


and  her 

nations.     This  was  no  doubt  owing,  primarily,  to 

the  reoent  introduction  of  chemieaJ  acieoce  into 
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Enfllaiid.  The  art  of  healing  by  meana  of  heiba 
mM  aimplea  waa  beginning  to  be  anpene^ed  by  the 
more  potent  agency  of  druga  and  obemioala.  The 
herb-woman,  or  leech,  waa  but  jaet  aapplanted  by 
the  apothecary ;  for  the  eatablishment  of  apothe- 
caiiea'  ahops  Uiroughont  Europe  ia  an  event  that 
belonga  to  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
oeoturiee.  It  waa  only  natural  that  the  wonders  of 
the  new  aeienoe  should  excite  the  terror  of  the 
ignorant,  and  be  the  aubject  of  a  thouaand  ezagger- 
ationa.  Ito  powers  of  destruction  fumiahed  a  Tidier 
theme  for  the  manrel-loving  than  ita  power  of  hail- 
ing. A  few  true  stories  oi  poisoning  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  thousand  more  that  were  the.  creation 
of  fancy,  terror,  or  malignity.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
reigna  of  theae  aoflrereigna  abound  with  ao  many 
talea  of  mysterious  deaths  and  indefinite  suspicions. 
Camden,  m  his  Annals,  tells  us  that  whenever  a 
popular  or  distinguished  man  died,  there  inevitebly 
vrent  round  a  whisper  of  poisoning.  It  was  even 
believed  that  the  profeesors  of  this  art  eoold  so 
regulate  their  doses  aa  to  pr6duce  death  in  any 

S'ven  number  of  daya ;  nay,  that  they  could  simu- 
te  the  appearances  of  natoral  disease.*  This 
latter  refinement,  and  possibly  the  former,  were 
indeed  afterwards  atteined,  when  chemical  science 
was  more  advanced,  by  the  notorious  Tophana,  and 
the  Marohionesaof  Brinvilliers  ;  but  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  Eiwlish- 
nan  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Still  the  belief  pre- 
vailed ;  and  liidy  Francea  thought  a  dose  of  poison 
the  surest  means  of  ridding  herself  of  her  enemy. 

Her  scheme  was  concdcted  with  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  woman  who,  to  the  ostensible 
bosineas  of  a  perfumer^  united  other  secret  and 
nefarious  pursuite.  She  it  was  who  had  introduced 
the  young  countess  to  the  magician.  Firman ;  and 
her  servant,  Weston,  had  been  the  bearer  of  Lady 
Frances*  letters  to  Rochester.  Upon  her,  probably, 
must  rest  the  largest  share  of  the  guilt.  At  all 
events,  she  had  the  active  part  in  the  business,  and 
bore  the  chief  weight  of  popular  odium. 

Their  first  care  was  to  provide  the  priaoner  with 
a  keeper  whom  thev  could  depend  on<.  Here  they 
were  partly  fiivored  by  circumstances.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  had  recently  been  dismissed, 
and  his  successor  waa  to  be  appointed.  The  place 
was,  of  course,  pretty  nearly  m  the  gift  of  Somer- 
aet ;  and  he  had  promised  to  oblige  Sir  T.  Monson, 
a  friend  of  Lady  Frances,  and  whose  dauffhter  it 
was  that  assisted  her  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce, 
by  obtaining  the  post  for  his  nominee.  In  the 
language  of  the  day,  Somerset  thus  conferred  on 
Monson  *<  a  suit  worth  ir2,000,"  that  is,  Monson 
was  allowed  to  set  the  place  to  sale,  and  J^3,000 
was  the  price  he  put  upon  it.  The  purchaser  waa 
one.  Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  who  afterwarda  obtained 
an  unenviable  notoriety  ftom  his  connection  with  the 
Overbnry  murder.  This  new  lieutenant  came  into 
his  place  about  a  week  after  Overbury's  imprison- 
ment. Almost  at  the  same  timet  Lady  Fi;ances 
induced  Monson  to  speak  to  the  lieutenant  in  favor 
of  Weston,  whom  she  wished  to  be  appointed  Over- 
bury 's  keeper.  Her  request  excited  no  suspicion. 
Monson  was  aware  of  her  intimacy  with  Rochester, 
and  would  naturally  suppose  the  latter  desirous  to 
provide  his  friend  with  a  servant,  who  might  consult 
nis  oomfort,  and  perhaps  be  the  medium  of  corre- 
spondence between  them.  Jn  this  little  matter,  it 
was  equally  natural  that  both  Monson  and  Blwes 
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shook!  be  glad  to  oUige  their  patron.  Aoeoiiiii^v 
the  unhappy  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  ohaige  «f 
Mrs.  Turner's  confidential  servant,  Weston ;  a 
wretoh  who  had  alieady  learnt  his  part,  and  received 
his  bribe,  and  was  now  the  willing  instrument  of 
his  employers'  vengeance. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  the  poison ;  and 
this  fell  within  the  province  of  Mrs.  Turner,  who 
knew  of  a  trustworthy  apothecary.    The  apothe- 
caries of  James'  reign  are  not  to  be  judged  of  ftom 
their  successors  who  stend  behind  oonnteis  now**- 
days.    Our  first  apothecaries  were  Italians,  then 
French,  and  it  was  a  new  thing  for  an  Englishroaii 
to  practise  the  art.     As  beginners,  tlw  native 
chemists  eannot.  be  aoppoeed  to  have  been  very 
skilful.     In  the  opinion  of  King  James'  Frencli 
physician,  the  English  doctors  '*  were  all  fools.'* 
They  met  with  small  encouragement ;  the  mere  art 
of  healing  vhm  not  enough  to  brifig  a  livelihood ; 
and  a  London  apothecary  was  generally  obliged  to 
eke  out  his  living  with  some  other  trado—^ofteo  thai 
of    a    confectioner— sometimes,   like    Johnson's 
''  Abel  Drugger,^'  a  tobsoconist.    We  may  eonjeo- 
ture  that  Shakapeare's  "lean  apothecary"  was 
drawn  from  the  Hfe.    Yet  these  ill-paid  practitioBeis 
were  necessarily  men  of  some  soienoe,  for  they  had, 
every  one,  to  feel  his  own  way.    If  their  shop  win- 
dows were  stuffed  with  tarto  and  jellies,  or  rolls  of 
Virginia,  their  inner  rsoms  were  fitted  up  with 
stills  and  labontories ;  and  they  could  brew  their 
own  drugs,  and  make  their  own  experimente,  and 
pry  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  dabble  in 
alchemy,  and  solace  their  hungry  wretehedness 
with  golden  dreams.    Poor  as  these  men  w^re, 
they  were  naturally  a  proud  race ;  for  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  multitude  with  admintion  mixed 
with  terror,  as  wnards  who  could  read  futurity,  and 
make  the  powere  of  darkness  their  fhmiliara,  and 
human  life  their  plaything.    In  a  man  thuacireom- 
stanced  one  mi^ht  expect  to  find  an  apt  instrument 
of  criminal  designs.    Reverenced  and  despised  by 
turns,  and  so  made  keenly  sensitive  to  eonteanpt ; 
tantalised  by  visions  of  wealth,  and  tormented  by 
very  real  poverty;  wielding  a  knowledge  that, 
turned  to  good  ends,  barely  kept  them  aUve,  but 
which,  in  the  service  of  wealthy  crime,  might  be  to 
him  the  true  philosopher's  stone  he  longed  for ;  an 
apothecary  could  scarce  afford  to  be  an  honest  man. 
Yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  towards  the  profeaaioii 
to  suppose  that  it  contained  many  such  wretches  as 
him  whom  Mre.  Turner  now  proceeded  to  consult. 
Dr.  Franklin    was   commonly  reputed   to   have 
poisoned  his  own  wife ;  he  wss  quite  ready  to  on- 
derteke  the  same  office  for  Ovevbory .    Afterwards, 
when  arrested,  he  made  amends  by  betraying  his 
confederates  and  seeking  to  implicate  innocent  men. 
Being  asked  whether  Somerset  had  token  a  part  m 
some  stage  of  the  business,  he  obligingly  answered, 
*'  If  you  wish  me  to  say  so,  he  did."    He  also 
declared  that  this  project  of  poisoning  was  but  a 
part  of  a  more  extenaive  scheme  than  the  powder- 
plot^that  he  knew  the  names  of  many  noblemen  in 
It — ^with  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  ao  palpably 
fictitioua,  that  not  even  the  officers  of  the  prosecution 
could  believe  or  act- upon  it.    His  exammationsare 
full  of  gross  ioooosistencies.    At  the  scaflbid,  he 
assumed  airs  of  the  sstrologer,  and  bestowed  on  a 
friend  a  recipe  for  raising  spirits.    Malignantio  the 
Isst,  he  tokl  the  executioner,  whilst  he  was  perfons- 
ing  Ishe  final  offices  about  his  person,  that  he  trusted 
there  wqnid  soon  be  some  great  lords  for  hm  to 
opento  .ope*.     Ajid  this  is  tfie  wieieh  whoan 
evideacs  hssserfid^as  OMiterials  for  kwumy ! 
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AH  tMKgs  beiog  now  pnepaied,  tod  the  mso** 
peeliiig'  viotiiii  aotuely  in  tke  hands  of  his  destroy- 
eiSy  tho  leader  probably  expects  to  hear  of  his 
speedy  death.  By  no  means.  Overbary  lived  four 
months  longer,  daring  which  time,  if  we  are  to  be- 
Here  Franklin,  deadly  poison  was  his  daily  food. 
**  Sir  Tboinas  Overbary,"  says  this  most  credible 
witness,  "  never  ate  white  salt,  but  there  was  white 
aisenie  pot  into  it.  Onoe  he  desiied  pig,  and  Mrs. 
Tomer  pot  into  it  hpis  coMiUus.  The  white  pow- 
der that  was  sent  to  him  in  a  letter,  by  Someiset, 
he  (Franklin)  knew  to  be  white  araenie.  At  an- 
other time,  he  had  two  partridges  sent  him  from 
eourt ;  and  water  and  onions  being  the  sa^noe,  Mis. 
Tomer  pat  in  eaatharides.  So  that  there  was 
soaica  anything  he  did  eat,  but  there  was  some 
poison  muced."  If  it  be  tme  that  (hrerbury  liyed 
through  this  treatment  for  four  months,,  he  mast 
eertainlv  have  been  poison-proof. 

1* he  net  is,  that  from  the  doooments  now  made 
vohlie  hv  Mr.  Amos,  there  seems  great  reason  to 
beUere  timt  these  poisons  were,  never  administered 
mt  all.  This,  indeed,  eannot  be  said  to  diminish 
tfie  moral  goilt  of  Lady  Somerset  and  her  confed- 
eiates.  The  poisons  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  believed  to  have  been  given  to  Over- 
hury ;  hat  they  appear  to  have  been  prevented  from 
reaching  him  by  the  lieutenant,  Sir  Gervase  Elwes. 
This  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Elwes  and  Weston 
^-evidenoe  not  absolately  free  from  suspicion,  but 
which  seeoBs  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  ciroum- 
stanoes.  In  the  fi»t  place,  the  character  of  Elwes, 
and  his  whole  demeanor,  point  him  out  as  a  man 
whose  veracity  might  be  depended  on ;  and  he 
persisted  in  the  same  story  when  on  the  acafibld. 
It  is  trae  that  one  must  view  with  distrust  the  self- 
exculpation  of  a  man  charged  with  a  crime ;  but 
13 wee  is  confirmed  in  every  point  by  Weston,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  have 
taken  part  in  a  &brication  which  condemns  him- 
self. Weston's  story  is,  in  effect,  a  confession  of 
his  own  guilt;  besides  all  whi6h,  their  evidence 
dears  up  what  would  otherwise  be  unaccountable 
— ^the  strange  vitality  of  Overbury  under  hia  on- 
wholesome  diet.  The  story,  then,  goes  as  fol- 
bws: — 

Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Overbury,  Weston  wss 
sent  for  to  Lady  Frances'  apartments  at  Whitehall, 
where  he  was  closeted  with  the  lady  and  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner. Here  he  was  told  that  he  should  be  appointed 
Overbury 's  keeper,  and  that  there  should  be  sent 
him  a  **  water,"  which  he  was  to  uke  care  and 
give  to  his  prisoner,  and  for  ao  doing  he  should  re- 
ceive a  large  reward.  Accordingly,  he  had  not 
been  long  in  his  new  post  before  he  received  from 
them  a  little  glass  full  of  "water,"  of  a  yellowish 
and  greenish  color.  Now  it  seems  that  Weston 
bad  wl  this  time  been  under  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  lieutenant  was  in  the  secret.  That  evening, 
therefore,  the  9tb  May,  when  about  to  take  up 
Overbury 's  soup,  Weston  asked  Elwes,  "  whether 
he  should  now  give  him  that  which  he  had,  or 
bo!"  Elwes  affected  to  hear  him  without  sur- 
pfiae,  and  led  him  apart,  and  by  a  few  questions, 
ao  tomed  as  not  to  show  his  ignorance,  drew  out 
the  other*s  secret.  Hereupon  Sie  good  lieutenant 
read  him  such  a  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of  his 
crime,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  that  the  poor 
nao — ^who  had,  perhaps,  grown  up  in  ignorance, 
and  been  made  a  tool  of  by  others,  without  a  due 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility — ^fell  on  his  knees, 
and  vrith  uplifted  hands,  says  Elwes,  **  blessed  the 
tiiDC  that  ever  he  did  know  me."    Then  he  ex- 


plained his  mistake.  "  Why,  sur,'*  %M  he,  '*  did 
you  not  know  what  should  be  done  V  Elwea  not 
only  protested  his  ignorance,  and  made  Wesloa 
fling  the  aceursed  ** water"  into  a  gutter,  but 
gained  auch  an  influence  over  him,  that  he  prom* 
ised  fiuthfully  to  report  from  time  to  time  all  that 
might  be  designed  against  Overbury's  life.  Elwes 
shrank,  however — and  here  lies  his  fault,  as  he 
afterwards  became  sensible— he  shrank  from  mak- 
ing a  public  exposure  of  the  plot  he  bad  thua  be- 
come privy  to.  He  dared  not  brave  the  wrath  i)i 
Lady  Frances  and  her  lover,  the  all-powerful  favor- 
ite, .to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  on 
whom  his  prospects  depended.  He  contented  him- 
self with  counter^plotting  in  a  manner  which  he 
believed  must  keep  Overbury  safe.  Weston,  by 
his  directions,  was  so  to  carry  matters  towards  his 
employers  that  they  might  brieve  him  still  devoted 
to  them ;  he  was  to  report  that  he  had  given  the 
**  water,"  and  to  pass  off  false  Ules  of  its  eflSacts — 
as,  that  it  was  followed  by  "  extreme  ousiings," 
and  the  like ;  and  Elwes,  as  he  found  occasion,  was 
to  confirm  his  reports  of  the  prisoner's  health. 

This  first  dose  proving  insuflioient,  it  appeara 
that  poisons  were  put  into  certain  tarts  and  pots  of 
jelly  which  were  sent  to  Overbury  under  the  pre^ 
text  of  a  friendly  regard  for  his  comfort.  There  is 
a  letter  from  Lady  Frances  to  Elwes,  which  con- 
taids  the  following  passage : — *'  I  was  bid  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  take  heed  of  the  tarts  because 
there  are  letters  in  them,  and  therefore  neither 
give  your  wife  nor  children  of  them ;  but  of  the 
wine  you  may,  for  there  are  no  letters  in  it." 
Lady  Frances,  on  her  examination,  owned  that  by 
the  word  *'  letters,"  she  meant  poison.  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  she  meant  Elwes  to  understand  it 
80 ;  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  nothing  in  this 
extract  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  she 
looked  upon  Elwes  as  one  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
design.  Elwes,  however,  was  not  to  be  duped ; 
he  took  care  that  the  tarts  should  never  come  near 
Overbury.  Sometimes  he  made  answer  be  given 
that  his  children  had  desired  them ;  sometimes 
he  caused  his  own  cook  to  prepare  similar  ones ; 
and  at  last,  to  save  the  trouble  of  perpetual  ex- 
cuses, his  keeper  desired  the  messenger  to  bring 
no  more,  since  Overbury  found  in  the  house  that 
which  pleased  him  well. 

The  prisoner  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  alto- 
gether, but  that  unfortunately  he  now  fell  ill  in 
earnest.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  feeUe 
constitution,  broken  by  a  licentious  life ;  and,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  poisoning,  the  close  confine- 
ment, anxiety,  and  hope  deferred,  may  sufficiently 
account  for  his  disorder.  On  hearing  of  it,  Somer- 
set immediately  took  care  to  provide  him  with  the 
best  medical  advice.  He  sent  him  Drs.  Mayerne, 
and  Lobell,  the  king's  physician  and  apothecary, 
men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. Dr.  Craig,  another  of  the  king's  physi- 
cians, was  also  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner,  by  an 
order  under  Somerset's  hand.  This  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  Somerset  believed 
the  cause  of  illness  to  be  poison  adminstered  by  his 
directions,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  medical  men  were  among  his  confederates. 
This  seems  an  idle  thought,  and  is  at  least  entirely 
unsupported  by  proof  of  any  kind.  If  Somerset 
had  been  onoe  tempted  to  seek  Overbury's  destruc- 
tion, we  believe  that  his  care  to  provide  hhn  with 
doctors  only  proves  him  to  have  now  repented. 

Meanwhile,  Overbury  being  still  alive,  though  i|T|p 
was  some  months  sinoe  the  first  poisons  were  sei^  "^^ 
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to  him,  Lady  Fnaoes  began  to  grow  auspieioaa. 
She  sent  for  WeslOD,  and  cloeely  qaestk»ed  him ; 
bat  he  maintained  he  had  given  poison  enough  to 
kill  twenty  men,  and  could  only  suppoee — as  Bacon 
afterwards  said  at  the  trial — that  Orerbury  had 
become  used  to  that  sort  of  diet.  Her  suspicions, 
howerer,  coold  not  have  been  quite  allayed.  Short- 
ly after  this,  Weston  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  questioned  him  as  to  Overbniy's  state, 
and  on  learning  that  he  took  clysters,  said  that  an 
apothecary  should  have  £20  to  give  him  one. 
Weston  asked  whether  he  meant  to  bribe  Over^ 
bury's  customary  apothecary.  *'  No,"  said  Frank- 
lin;  **  another  shall  give  it  him."  Ail  this  went 
immediately  from  Weston  to  the  lieutenant,  who 
strictly  charged  him  to  give  admittance  to  no 
strange  apothecary.  Thus  far  Elwes  had  socceso- 
fuUy  counterplotted  the  poisoners.  Unfortnnately, 
when  the  king's  medical  attendants  took  charge  of 
his  prisoner.  Use  lieutenant's  vigilance  was  relaxed ; 
he  thought  himself  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  ap- 
proved honest  men.  Now  it  was  that  Franklin 
accomplished  his  purpooe.  He  bribed  Lobeirs  boy 
to  put  poison — which  is  said  to  have  been  subli- 
mate 01  mercury— into  a  clyster  which  Overbury  had 
on  the  14th  September,  1603.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  a  dead  man. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  one  of  the  coroners  for 
Middlesex;  but  it  throws  no  great  light  on  the 
liusiness.  At  the  express  desire  of  Somerset, 
Overbury 's  brother-in-law,  and  three  or  four  of  his 
friends,  were  admitted  to  see  the  body ;  and  they 
were  at  liberty  to  carry  it  away,  and  bury  it,  if  they 
pleased.  But  the  state  of  the  corpse  was  such  as 
to  make  a  speedy  burial  necessary ;  and  it  was 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower. 
•  ••••• 

Months  and  Tears  rolled  on.  Overbury  had 
passed  out  of  the  world,  and  out  of  the  faithless 
memories  of  men.  A  few  admirers  of  the  poet 
had  recorded  their  regrets  in  elegiac  and  eulo- 
gistic verses,  to  be  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
works ;  but  those  works— long  since  nttefly  for- 
gotten, but  for  their  author's  untimely  fate — ^were 
then  all  that  kept  him  in  recollection.  Essex  had 
had  forgotten  his  injuries  in  a  second  marriage. 
Somerset  and  his  countess  were  still  **  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  ;'*  the  brightest  or^ 
naments  of  the  court ;  the  envy  of  all,  for  their 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  mutual  love;  the 
ladder  by  which  all  men  strove  to  reach  the  king's 
fkvor.  Somerset  had  just  been  made  lord  cham- 
berlain ;  and  this  new  mark  of  royal  bounty  had 
been  rendered  doubly  grateful  by  the  manner  of 
conferring  it.  The  king,  in  presence  of  his  court, 
ffave  him  the  suflf  of  office,  saving,  **  Lo,  here, 
^iend  Somerset ;"  and  graciously  adding  that,  as 
the  place  was  one  of  great  nearness  to  his  person, 
he  had  given  it  to  him  whom,  of  all  men  living,  he 
most  cherished. 

But  Somerset's  fall  was  now  at  hand.  Hume 
tells  us — we  know  not  on  what  authority — ^that  he 
seemed  troubled  with  an  evil  conscience ;  had  be- 
come reserved,  silent,  and  gloomy ;  and  thus  lost 
the'^king's  favor.  This  may  be  true,  or  not ;  accu- 
racy of  detail  is  by  no  means  Hume's  forie;  and 
perhaps  mere  fickleness,  and  the  attractions  of  a 
younger  and  handsomer  person — for  this,  not  solid 
merit,  was  the  groundwork  of  James'  ridiculous 
friendships — may  sufficiently  account  for  the  trans- 
fer of  hw  afiection  from  Somerset  to  Yilliers.  Sir 
George  Yilliers  was  now  advanced  to  be  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-ohamber.    Somerset  had  in 


vain  reeisted  the  promotion  of  one  he  aaw  to  be  m 
rival ;  and  it  is  mobable  that  James  only  wanted  a 
pretext,  and  perhaps  some  slight  stimolus  Ui  over- 
come his  timidity,  for  brealung  with  his  former 
favorite. 

The  pretext  and  the  stimulus  were  at  length  fur- 
nished by  the  old  business  of  Overbury.  How  this 
transpired  is  a  point  that  still  remains  somewhat  in 
the  dark.  The  best-authentioated  story  seems  to 
be  the  popular  one ;  that  LobeU's  boy,  who  gave 
the  clyster,  and  had  been  sent  abroad  out  of  the 
way,  was  touched  with  remorse,  and  revealed  the 
whole  secret  to  the  English  mmister  at  the  Hague. 
This  being  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  entrusted  to 
writing,  the  minister  obtained  leave  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  made  the  matter  known  to  Sir  Ralph 
Win  wood,  then  a  secretary  of  state,  from  whom  it 
went  immediately  to  the  king.  James  was  at 
Royston,  on  one  of  his  royal  progresses,  and  Som- 
erset was  with  him.  Some  rumors,  it  seems,  inju- 
rious to  the  latter,  having  got  abroad  in  London,  he 
was  ^>ont  to  fo  thither  and  "  face  them  down." 
His  parting  with  James,  who  had  just  heard  the 
news,  and  the  king's  profound  dissimulation,  are 
matters  with  which  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar. 
Two  versions  of  the  story  pass  current,  from  one 
of  which  it  would  appear  as  if  Somerset  was  actu- 
ally arrested  in  the  king's  presence ;  but  a  corre- 
spondence published  by  Mr.  Amos  proves  this  to  be 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
when  James  took  leave  of  the  earl,  with  every 
expression  of  endearment,  and  impatience  for  his 
return,  he  knew  that  Somerset  was  going  to  the 
Tower,  and  that,  as  he  said  himself,  **  he  should 
see  his  face  no  more." 

Somerset  reached  his  house,  in  the  Cockpit,  on 
the  Sunday  evening  kst  before  the  17th  October, 
1615.  Here  he  found  the  countess,  and  learnt  of 
her  that  Weston  had  been  anested.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  earl  was  now  first  informed  of  his 
wife's  guilt  and  danger.  The  unhappy  pair  pro- 
ceeded to  take  such  measures  of  precaution  as  were 
not  yet  too  late.  Lady  Somerset  sent  for  Franklin 
and  Mrs.  Turner ;  told  them  that  Weston  was  ta- 
ken, that  rumors  were  afloat,  and  that  probably  they 
would  soon  be  themselves  under  arrest ;  and  warned 
them  to  trust  no  promises  of  pardon,  nor  to  be  per- 
suaded into  making  confession  of  guilt.  During 
this  interview  she  left  them  for  a  while,  and  went 
into  an  inner  room,  where  she  conferred  with  a  man 
that  Franklin  took  to  be  Lord  Somerset.  She  was 
perhaps  asking  for  instructions.  The  next  morning 
Somerset  made  use  of  his  authority,  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  sent  a  pursuivant  with  a 
warrant  to  break  open  the  house  of  Weston's  son, 
and  fetch  from  thence  a  box  and  bag  of  lettera. 
Some  of  these  papers  were  noticed  by  the  messen- 
ger to  contain  the  name  of  Mrs.  Turner.  Thev 
were  taken  to  the  Cockpit,  and,  no  doubt,  destroye^f. 
Somerset  also  burnt  a  number  of  letters  in  his  pos- 
session, and  defaced  parts  of  others. 

On  the  17th,  the  earl  and  countess,  and  Mrs. 
Tomer,  were  arrested,  and  placed  in  separate  con- 
finement; and  shortly  afterwards  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Tower.  It  is  said  that  IJady  Somer- 
set passionately  entreated  the  new  lieutenant,  El- 
wes successor,  not  to  place  her  in  the  chamber 
which  had  been  Overbury's.  At  this  time  she  was 
near  her  confinement ;  and,  till  it  took  place,  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
that  anxiety  about  her  offspring  overpowered  all 
thought  of  her  own  disgrace  and  impending  dan- 
ger.   While  yet  a  prisoner  she  gave  birth  to  a 
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dftoghtcr,  who,  married  to  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford, 
wu  tbe  mother  of  tbe  iUustrious  William  Lord 
Ruaeell.  Mr.  Amoe  expreesee  a  benevolent  hope 
that  the  virtues  and  death  of  the  grandson  may,  in 
some  aort,  be  looked  upon  as  an  atonement  for  the 
crime  of  the  grandmother. 

The  demeanor  of  the  earl,  during  the  interval 
between  arrest  and  trial,  is  made  known  to  us  by  a 
aeriee  of  letters  written  hf  Bacon,  then  attorney- 
general,  to  the  king  and  Sir  George  Yilliers.  This 
ourioos  correspondence  shows  that  James  took  a 
very  active  part  in  arranging  the  conduct  of  the 
trials.  The  evidence,  and  even  the  topics  of  Ba- 
eon's  evening  speech,  were  subjected  to  a  prelimi- 
nary  examination  of  his.  He  pointed  out  what 
parts  should  be  omitted,  and  what  parts  strength- 
ened ;  and  he  directed  Bacon,  amongst  other  things, 
to  throw  a  good  portion  of  the  blame  on  Overbury, 
and  80  to  nraderate  his  charges  as  to  make  Somer- 
aet  appear  guilty  enough  to  be  condemned,  and  not 
too  guilty  to  be  pardoned.  Altogether,  James'  letr 
ten  show  a  most  royal  indifference  to  veracity  and 
JQstioe,  and  every  feeling  except  a  cowardly  shrink- 
mg  before  public  opinion.  Bacon  figures  here  as 
the  aihroit  and  unscrnpubus  instrument  of  the  mon- 
arch's wilL  His  letters  are  master-pieces  of  sa- 
gacity and  acttteness,  whilst  they  fully  exhibit  his 
ttnientable  want  of  anythinff  like  moral  principle, 
or  elevation  of  character.  We  shall  make  one  ex- 
tract, which  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  feeling 
of  indignation.  Bacon  is speakingof  the arrange- 
mentafor  Lady  Somerset's  trial.  Though  she  had 
been  brought  to  confess  her  crime,  and  was  about 
to  plead  guilty ;  and  though  her  iudges  were  to  try 
her  huslwnd  on  the  following  day,  so  that  what- 
ever passed  on  her  trial  was  calculated  to  influence 
his ;  yet  it  was  resolved  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  should  treat  the  court  to  a  soleronv  nar- 
rative of  Overbury's  murder,  not  abstaining  from 
vituperation  of  the  absent  earl. 

'« In  this,"  says  Bacon,  "  I  did  forecast  that,  if, 
in  that  narrative,  by  the  connection  of  things,  any- 
thing should  be  spoken  that  should  show  him 
(Somerset)  guilty,  she  might  break  forth  into  pas- 
sionate protestations  for  his  clearing ;  which,  though 
it  mayjustly  be  made  light  of,  yet  it  is  better  avoid- 
ed. Therefore  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  have  de- 
vised that,  upon  the  entrance  into  that  declaration, 
ahe  shall,  m  respect  of  her  weakness,  and  not  to  add 
fwrtker  affliction,  be  withdrawn."— p.  438. 

Such  care  was  taken,  under  a  hypocritical  pre- 
lienoe  of  kindness,  to  prevent  a  wife  from  saying  a 
word  that  might  excite  pity  for  her  husband,  in 
danger  of  his  life ! 

James  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  Somerset 
should  plead  guilty.  Bacon  was  ordered  to  try  his 
inilaenoe,  and  paid  him  several  visits,  and  held  out 
great  inducements.  In  one  of  these  interviews, 
Baoon  reports  that  the  prisoner  seemed  very  little 
mffiieted  by  his  position,  **  pretending  carelessness 
of  life,  since  ignominy  had  made  him  unfit  for  his 
majesty's  service."  He  persisted  in  his  innocence. 
Even  after  he  learnt  that  his  wife  had  confessed. 
Bacon  found  him  *'  resolved  to  have  his  trial."  In 
reporting  this  interview.  Bacon  adds : — 

**  We  made  this  further  observation,  that  when 
vre  did  ask  him  some  question  that  did  touch  the 
prince,  or  any  foreign  practice,  he  grew  a  little  stir- 
red, but  in  this  question  of  the  empoisonment  was 
very  cold  and  modest." — p.  440. 

But  James  went  greater  lengths  than  he  thought 
'  to  make  known  to  his  attorney-general,    ne 


entered  into  a  private  oonrespondence  with  Sir 
George  More,  then  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  whom 
he  authorized  to  tempt  Somerset's  obstinacy  with 
most  liberal  offers,  in  the  king's  name,  in  case  of 
his  confessing.  Somerset  rejected  them  with  scorn, 
and  threw  out  some  threatening  hints,  which  the 
astonished  lieutenant  instantly  reported  to  his  mas- 
ter. James'  answer  is  somewhat  curious.  He 
says : — 

« I  am  extremely  sorry  that  your  nnfortunate 
prisoner  turns  all  the  great  care  I  have  for  him  not 
only  against  himself,  but  against  me  also,  as  far  aa 
he  can.  I  cannot  blame  you  that  you  cannot  con- 
jecture what  this  may  mean,  for  God  knows  it  ia 
only  a  trick  of  his  idle  brain,  hoping  thereby  to 
shift  his  trial ;  but  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he 
would  threaten  me,  with  laying  an  aspersion  upon 
me  of  being  in  some  sort  accessory  to  his  crime." 
—p.  474. 

This  self-vindication  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
some  slight  confirmation  of  the  suspicion,  which 
Mr.  Amos  seems  to  share,  that  James  himself  was 
implicated  in  this  foul  business.  The  suM>icion, 
however,  seems  to  rest  on  too  slight  ground  to  be 
worth  attending  to. 

The  day  for  Somerset's  trial  now  drew  near. 
The  lesser  culprit*— Mrs.  Turner,  Elwes,  Franklin, 
and  Weston — had  been  condemned  and  executed. 
Lady  Somerset  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  pleaded 
guilty,  on  the  34th  May,  1616.  The  trial  of  the 
earl  was  fixed  for  the  morrow.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  keep  him  silent  on  that  public 
appearance  as  to  matters  relative  to  the  king.  Ba- 
con was  ordered  to  use  language  that  should  not 
drive  him  to  desperation.  It  had  been  hinted  to 
him,  as  from  the  king,  that  his  life  depended  on  his 
behavior  in  court.  In  choosing  a  high  steward  to 
preside  at  his  trial,  care  was  taken  to  select  one 
that  should  know  how  and  when  to  "  silence"  and 
"  cut  off  digressions."  But  after  all  this,  when  the 
lieutenant  came  to  Somerset  the  last  thing  at  night, 
and  bade  him  prepare  for  his  trial  on  the  morrow, 
he  was  encountered  by  an  unexpected  outbreak  of 
passion.  The  earl  positively  refused  to  appear  in 
court,  and  vowed  he  would  not  stir,  but  they  must 
carry  him  in  his  bed  if  they  meant  him  to  go.  The 
king,  he  said,  had  assured  him  he  should  come  to 
no  trial,  neither  durst  the  king  bring  him  to  trial. 
This  was  a  strain  More  could  not  understand,  and 
it  made  him  to  *'  quiver  and  shake."  Though  it  * 
was  near  midnight,  he  instantly  took  boat  and  went 
down  to  Greenwich,  where  the  king  lay,  at  his 
palace  of  Placentia.  Here  he  "  booncetfa  at  the 
back  stairs  as  if  road,"  gains  admittance,  has  the 
king  wakened,  and  tells  him  his  news.  The  king 
*<  fiUls  into  a  passion  of  tears."  **  On  my  saule. 
More,"  cried  he,  **  I  wot  not  what  to  do !  Thou 
art  a  wise  man ;  help  me  in  this  great  streight,  and 
thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thankful  master.'* 
Thus  adjured,  and  having  a  ready  wit  of  his  own. 
More  took  leave  of  the  king,  assuring  him  he 
would  manage  all.  Returning  to  Somerset's  cham- 
ber, he  told  him  he  had  found  the  king  full  of  fa- 
vor and  affection  towards  him ;  **  but,"  said  More, 
*'  to  satisfy  justice  you  must  appear  in  court  and 
answer  to  ^our  name,  but  you  shall  return  again 
instantly  without  further  proceedings. "  Somerset, 
either  believing  him,  or  having  recovered  his  tem- 
per, began  quietly  to  prepare  for  appearing.  Mean- 
time the  lieutenant  instructed  two  trusty  servants  tn 
keep  close  aside  of  Sonnerset  in  court,  with  a  cloak 
over  their  arms,  straitly  charging  them,  if  heahooMc^T^ 
Digitized  b,  ^'-^ 
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"  toy  way  dj  out  ob  the  king,*'  iii«taikt]j  to  hood- 
wiiik  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  forcibly  from 
the  bar,  and  carry  him  away. 

Under  thia  eaoort,  Somerset  entered  Weatminater 
HalL  The  aolemnity  of  the  day  had  excited  the 
greatest  popular  interest,  and  the  hall  was  crowded 
to  aufibcation.  '^  Never  was  any  man  brought  to  tri- 
al," sayafiaoon,  *'  cum  tanio  maturegni;  the  term 
hath  been  almost  turned  into  SijustUiiun,  oryacancy, 
the  people  themselves  being  more  willing  to  be 
lookers-on  in  this  business  than  to  follow  their  own." 
Nor  ia  thia  to  be  wondered  at.  A  nobleman,  who 
had  for  years  ruled  king  and  kingdom  with  absolute 
•way*  waa  now  brought  to  plead  for  lus  hfe ;  the 
crime  he  waa  acooaM  of  was  one  strange  to  this 
country,  and  full  of  a  mysterious  horror  in  men's 
thoughts.  This  state  of  public  feeling  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  aa  it  aerves  in  a  great  measure  to 
account  for  the  traditionaryodium  that  haa  rested 
on  the  name  of  Somerset.  Deeda  of  violence— -mid- 
day assassinations — were  very  common  in  Jamea* 
reign,  and  thought  lightly  of,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;"  but 
poisoning,  by  public  opinion  aa  well  as  by  act  of 
parliament,  waa  placed  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
crime  possible,  and  treated  as  a  branch  of  high  trea- 
aoo.  For  us— who  walk  the  atreeta  unarmed  at 
midnight,  trusting  to  the  majesty  of  law  for  our 
protection  alike  from  the  asaasain's  knife  and  the 
poisoner's  cup— it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  feel- 
mg  that  makea  light  of  the  one  crime  and  exagger- 
atea  the  other.  But  men  who  placed  their  safety  in 
their  awords,  and  the  largeneas  of  their  retinues, 
muat  have  found  something  peculiarly  terrible  in 
that  unseen  and  unfelt  weapon,  which  no  atrength 
of  arm  could  withstand,  and  which  could  strike  them 
amidst  their  guards,  at  their  tablea,  and  in  the  hours 
of  their  greateat  security. 

Unon  the  trial,  and  ita  reault,  one  hardly  needs 
to  dwell.  The  king  had  willed  that  Someraet 
ahould  be  found  guuty,  and  the  uaual  meana  of 
gratifying  that  desire  were  reaorted  to,  with  the 
usual  success.  Judges,  selected  from  among  Som- 
erset's enemies  and  those  who  placed  their  hopea 
on  his  rival ;  an  array  of  able  advocatea  on  one  side ; 
statements  unsupported  by  proofs,  and  proofa  that 
were  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  garbled  extracts  from 
letters ;  hearsay,  at  second  and  third  hand ;  and  the 
depositions  of  Franklin,  so  culled  as  to  be  pretty 
free  from  contradictions ;  no  witness  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  accused,  and,  of  course,  no  oross- 
ouestioning  ;  and,  at  last,  an  unpremeditated  reply 
from  an  unadvocated  and  unskilled  courtier,  at  a 
time  of  the  night  when  himself  and  his  judgea  muat 
have  been  worn  out  by  fatigue ;  auch  a  method  of 
procedure  could  have  but  oue  reault.  Someraet  made 
the  most  solemn  proteatationa  of  his  innocence.  He 
was  found  guilty ;  and  he  prayed  the  lorda  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  king,  **  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary." His  trial  certainly  did  not  produce  that  reault 
which  is  the  best  test  of  fairness ;  it  did  not  satisfy 
impartial  men  that  he  ought  to  have  been  found  guil- 
ty. The  French  amba^ador,  writing  to  his  court, 
said,  that  *'  If  the  eari's  enemies  had  not  been  pow- 
erful he  would  not  have  been  found  guilty ;  for 
there  was  no  convincing  proof  against  him,  but  only 
circumstances,  such  aa  might  serve  in  France  for 
tmtting  him  to  thequeation,  which  ia  not  the  cuatom 
Acre  in  England."— p.  358. 

The  judges  had  no  occasion  to  intercede  with 
James  for  Somerset's  life.  He  had  made  no  incon- 
Tenient  revelations,  and  he  was  treated  gently.  Af- 
ler  a  time,  the  earl  and  countess  were  released,  but 


never  again  reoMved  at  cowl  or  in  aoi&iety— 4hey 
passed  the  rest  of  their  days  in  seclusion.  Some 
yean  afterwards,  the  earl  was  conaulted  by  Janes 
upon  some  displeasure  he  had  taken  against  Buck- 
ingham ;  bat  Somerset's  more  fortunate  and  more 
able  aucoessor  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  ha 
himself  remained  a  man  die^raoed.  Later  stiU,  in 
the  raign  of  Charles  I.,  Somerset  entered,  or  wished 
to  enter,  into  some  intrigue  with  the  leaden  of  the 
popular  party ;  but  theae  were  too  wise  to  haT« 
much  to  do  with  a  man  of  his  character.  Hume 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Wilson,  that  the  ob* 
score  lives  of  these  fallen  great  ones  were  embit* 
tered  by  a  deadly  hatred,  which  took  the  place  of 
their  former  inordinate  affection ;  insomuch  that  the 
earl  and  countess,  though  living  in  the  same  hoosa 
for  many  yean,  never  apoke  to  each  other.  This 
story  qiay  be  true  or  h\ae ;  it  rests  on  the  sole  aa- 
thority  of  one  whose  friendship  for  Essex  biassed 
him  against  the  comitees,  and  who  appeare  to  have 
been  naturally  somewhat  over-creduloue. 

We  have  thua  hastily  aketched  an  outline  of  that 
dark  tranaaotion,  the  expoanre  of  which  is  styled, 
by  Sir  £dward  Coke,  the  *'  Great  Oyer  of  Poiaon- 
in^,"  and  which  he  desired  might  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  an  example  and  terror  againat  that  horrible 
crime.  We  mav  quit  the  aobject  with  the  satis&e- 
tory  reflection,  that,  dark  and  foul  aa  the  bnsinees 
is,  the  truth-,  aa  it  is  now  brought  to  light,  proven 
the  number  of  the  criminala  not  to  be  so  great,  nor 
their  blacknees  so  unredeemed,  as  haa  been  com- 
monly supposed.  If  it  be  the  part  of  an  historian 
freely  to  denounce  great  guilt,  it  is  oqually  his  du^« 
a  far  more  agreeable  duty,  to  clrar,  even  the  guilty, 
from  an  odium  greater  than  they  have  deserved. 


MONTAUK  POINT. 
CORRKSPONDKNCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMEBCB. 

Stonington,  Aug.  5th,  1847. 

Ik  my  laat  I  promised  a  legend  of  the  Point,  which 
like  a  lonff  finger  pointa  sea-ward  from  Long  laland. 
It  is-a  holy  place  with  the  red  man,  and  the  few  of 
the  once  noble  Monunks  who  now  remain,  in- the 
intervals  of  reason  which  they  have  and  of  sober 
reflection,  turn  sad,  and,  I  have  thought  at  times, 
longing  looka  toward  the  gravea  of  their  valiant 
trikw,  and  aometimea  watch  the  setting  sun  and 
dream  of  beholding  the  hunting  grounds  of  their 
fathere  and  the  fair  maidena  that  were  the  pride  of. 
the  island.  I  aaw  the  dull  eye  of  the  only  one  now 
left  who  haa  anything  of  the  -nobility  of  the  tribe, 
flaah  with  the  eagle  glance  of  pride  as  I  stood  by 
him  on  the  beach,  and  pointing  into  the  far  blue  akv 
above  htm  aaked  him  if  he  ever  hoped  to  hunt  with 
Wyandannee  in  the  apiri^-land.  He  rose  from  the 
sand  and  atraightened  his  tall  form,  and  looking  into 
my  face,  with  a  atrong  grasp  on  my  shoulder, 
pointed  westward  with  a  sudden  and  convulaive 
motion  of  his  hand.  Hia  lips  trembled  an  instant 
as  if  laboring  to  convey  some  words  of  fierce  elo- 
quence ;  then  he  became  calm  again,  his  eyes  dull, 
his  form  bent,  and  he  aank  back  on  the  sand,  a  piti- 
able representation  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  Look- 
ing on  him,  you  would  not  have  dreamed  it  posaiUe 
that  he  was  the  descendant  of  the  Eagle  of  the  North. 
B.ut  to  the  legend. 

It  waa  three  hundred  yean  ago.  In  the  tempests 
of  three  oenturiea  the  red  men  had  been  aweptawav 
and  the  storms  of  a  few  more  hundred  yean  wiU 
sweep  away  hia  memory.  Let  us  atrive  to  keep 
their  valor  and  their  nublenesa  before  the  living  age, 
and  teach  our  children  talea  of  the  Indian  warriucs. 
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▲  buly  embalmiBent  m  thu  of  a  meniory  wben  h 
ptaseB  into  household  legends  and  fireside  tales. 

Wyandaniiee  tras  the  gieat  ehief  of  the  Mon- 
tauka.  (A  later  chief  of  thia  name  waa  the  pro- 
ttM  of  Gaidiner,  the  original  settler  of  Gardiner's 
iBumd.)  Hoflraa  the  son  of  a  chief  bearinff  the 
same  name.  His  lather  died  on  Shelter  Island,  and 
waa  borne  in  soleom  state  to  the  great  bnrial  ground 
on  Monuuk.  It  appears  that  shortly  after  thia,  the 
ehief  of  the  Manhaasett  tribe  ofiered  an  indignity  to 
the  grave  of  the  old  chief,  and  hence  arose  a  deadly 
atdfe  that  leaulted  in  the  fierce  fight  I  am  about  to 
relate,  as  I  have  recently  heard  it  repeated ;  (seated 
•n  the  rock  of  which  I  spoke  in  mj  last.)  As 
aaaal  in  Indian  leeenda,  a  prophet  maiden  most  en- 
ter. Saka  warned  Wyanoannee  on  the  shore  one 
moon^r  night,  that  he  most  not  leave  the  land.  They 
stood  in  the  shade  of  a  rock  some  three  miles  from 
what  is  now  called  Sag  Harbor,  and  ahe  begged 
him  not  to  enter  his  canoe  which  lay  on  the  beach. 
He  laughed  at  her  feaia,  and  parting  from  her  with 
a  promise  of  a  return  with  a  load  of  fish  and  game 
§n  their  lodge,  pushed  gayly  out  into  the  moon- 
light. Then  leaning  ateadily  to  hia  paddle,  the 
bm  shot  swiftly  across  toward  the  ahore  of  Man- 
chonock,  (now  Gardiner's  Island.)  As  he  passed 
•  point  of  the  island,  he  heard  the  twanff  of  a  bow- 
string, and  an  arrow  flew  over  his  head.  Bat  he 
did  not  look  np,  nor  cease  his  steady  stroke  with 
the  paddle.  Perhaps,  had  an  eye  seen  his  ftoe,  a 
smile  of  derision  might  have  been  found  on  it.  As 
he  passed  on,  a  canoe  shot  out  from  the  point,  and 
the  moon  ahowed  in  it  6,ve  of  the  Manhassett  war^ 
ziors.  Wyandannee  saw  them  without  raising  his 
head  or  turning  his  body,  save  as  he  bent  low  to  his 
paddle.  There  was  no  apparent  increase  of  speed 
or  anxiety  on  hia  part,  but  had  you  been  with  him 
you  might  have  seen  that  smile  grow  strangely  a 
tied  on  his  fiuse,  and  perhaps  a  steadier  arm  and 
longer  stroke  as  he  turned  shoreward.  Scarcely 
five  minutea  passed,  and  a  heavy  aur^  completely 
ofvertumed  the  pursuing  bark.  Thev  arrowa  and 
perhaoa  their  oowa  floated  all  over  the  wavea,  and 
a  half  hour  waa  lost  in  gathering  them,  during 
whicb  Wyandannee,  having  seen  the  accident,  had 
tomed  his  course  eastward,  and  keeping  dose  to 
the  ahore  pulled  ateadily  out  towarda  tne  sea.  Two 
houre  later  he  saw  the  canoe  of  the  Manhaasetts 
somemilea  behind  him,  and  then  puahed  swiftly  on. 
He  thouffht  to  meet  his  chosen  warriora  on  the 
point,  and  so  kept  on  until  they  gained  on  him  so 
nearly  as  to  be  just  out  of  bow-shot.  Then  every 
■erre  waa  atrained,  and  his  life-like  boat  danced 
from  wave  to  wave  like  a  bird.  The  vella  of  the 
mirauera  did  not  move  him.  Once,  and  only  once, 
be  raised  his  head  and  listened  for  the  peculiar  anrf 
roar  which  he  knew  waa  the  voice  of  the  ocean  to 
old  and  hoary  Montauk,  and  so  plying  on  reached 
the  shore  precisely  where  now  the  sand  had  been 
thrown  up  into  a  jutting  point  some  rods  from  the 
westward  point.  Then  hia  yell  rang  over  the  ooeaa 
and  the  land.  But  no  answer  came  from  either. 
No  friend  was  near.  The  frightened  sea-gull  alone 
replied  with  a  wild  acrearo  aa  she  ruse  from  her 
sleep  on  the  wave.  The  Manhaasetts  were  behind 
him,  but  he  sprang  to  a  rock  and  fixing  his  foot 
firmly  on  it,  with  htt  back  to  another,  waited  their 
«oming. 

I  have  heard  the  storv  varied  here.  Some  say 
iD^  that  another  Montauk  warrior  came  to  the  chief- 
tarn's  aid,  others  that  he  met  the  foe  alone.  As  in 
aU  sacb  caaea  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preferring 
the  most  incredible  stonr,  ss  being  most  desirable 
ttt  ft  good  legendy  I  afaall  do  so  in  this. 


In  that  moment  of  expectation  the  Montank  war- 
rior looked  to  heaven  and  thought  of  Saka  and  her 
prophecy,  and  the  long,  long  waiting  of  the  dove- 
eycKi  girl  at  the  door  of  their  lodge.  It  nerved  hia 
arm,  and  the  first  wolf  of  the  fbe  that  came  within 
the  sweep  of  his  hatchet,  went  down  under  that 
fierce  blow  and  lay  motionleas  and  dead  before  him. 
Another  and  another  fell  voteless  and  unmoving, 
and  he  stood  behind  their  bodies  untouched  and 
firarleas.  The  moon  never  looked  down  on  aoefa  a 
scene  before  nor  since,  on  old  Montauk.  It  waa  a 
fierce  atruggle  of  rage  and  blood.  No  worda  were 
apoken,  no  sound  wss  heard  but  the  thunder  of  the 
surf.  Across  the  nile  of  slain  the  unwoonded  Moe* 
tauk'a  eye  flaahed  fiercely  on  the  two  remaining  fbea. 
A  moment  paased,  and  one  of  them  sprang  over  the 
ffhastly  barrier,  and  ataggering  under  a  blow  that 
fell  deep  mto  hia  left  shoulder,  wound  his  right  aim 
around  the  lege  of  the  Montauk  and  brougnt  him 
almost  to  the  ground.  As  he  staeffered,  an  arrow 
from  the  laat  of  the  enemy  entered  tiia  breast.  He 
leaped  forward,  across  the  men  he  had  alain,  buried 
his  hatchet  with  giant  force  deep  into  the  dcull  of 
the  Manhaeaett  chief,  and  then,  as  his  last  foe  fell 
dead,  hia  triumphant  cry  again  woke  the  aea^gull 
and  went  floating  away  over  the  rolling  sea. 

But  the  arrow  of  the  Manhassett  was  steafisf 
away  his  life.  He  felt  that  death  was  near.  The 
moon  was  never  so  calm  and  holy  in  his  eyes,  the 
surf  waa  never  more  melodioua.  (The  sounds  of 
life  are  alwaya  sweeter  to  the  dying.)  He  sat  down 
on  the  aand,  and  aang  his  death  song.  Its  burden 
was  the  story  of  his  battle-fields,  and  wounds  in 
fight,  (for  though  voung  he  waa  aU  over  scarred  ;) 
and  then  he  chanted  the  praises  of  the  beloved  Saka ; 
'*In  the  broad  forests  of  the  spirit-land,  when  ho- 
lier moonbeama  fall  on  more  melodious  wavea,  on 
the  green  banka  of  bluer,  brighter  sess,  we  shall 
love  on  with  spirit  love,  my  dark-eyed  bride." 

The  moon  went  down,  and  the  atars  were  left  to 
watch  the  scene.  As  Uie  bright  Aldebaron  roae 
from  the  ocean,  the  death-aong  ceased.  Wyan- 
dannee had  met  his  fathers. 

There  is  a  foot-print  in  the  rock,  which  the  In- 
diana aaid  waa  the  print  of  his  foot  in  that  fierce 
fight,  and  a  fountain  bubblea  up  over  the  spot  where 
he  died.  Another  story  is,  that  the  footppnnt  ia  that 
of  Maniton,  when  he  came  down  to  visit  hia  red 
children.  Ton  may  believe  just  which  of  the  two 
you  prefer. 

[When  bearing  the  body  of  the  chief  from  Mon- 
tauk Point  towards  Sag  Harbor,  the  attendanta  fre- 
quently laid  it  on  the  ground  to  rest  themselves. 
Wherever  the  head  touched  the  earth,  a  cavi^ 
was  scooped  out  ss  a  memorial  of  the  event.  Such 
a  cavity  waa  pointed  out  to  ua  a  few  summon  ago, 
by  a  resident,  and  he  said  he  had  been  surprised  that 
it  never  filled  up  by  drifting.  By  way  of  experiment 
he  filled  it  several  times,  and  it  was  always  cleared 
out  by  some  unseen  hand ;  as  he  supposes  by 
some  remaining  descendanta  of  the  tribe. — Living 
Age.] 


Jennt  kissed  me  «vhen  we  met. 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in ; 
Time,  you  thief!  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I  'm  weary,  say  I  'm  sad. 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  i 
Say  I  'm  growing  old,  but  add— 
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CHAPTBB  IZ. 

A  LVTTER  FROM  INDIA — A  TURTLE. 

As  Mi88  Griffin  came  down  the  walk,  Mr.  Corks 
appeared  in  the  back-ground.  Hia  face  seemed,  we 
thought,  ripe  with  satisfaction.  His  eyes — his 
lover's  eyes !— drooped  tenderly  opon  Miss  Griffin, 
as  she  swept  along  the  path.  As  she  advanced 
upon  the  holly-bush  that  screened  us,  we  sauntered 
roand  it,  as  though  lackadaisically  strolling  from 
mother  walk. 

'*  I  came  to  seek  you,"  said  Miss  Griffin,  all  of  a 
gtow.  **  Ladies** — and  she  turned  to  her  pupils 
suddenly  huddled  together.  Fluke,  however,  stand- 
ing out  from  the  crowd  in  very  bold  relief—*'  Ladies, 
to  your  tasks.  In  five  minutes  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  examine  the  Turtle-Soup  Class.** 

"  If  it  *s  real  turtle,  ma*am,"  said  Fluke,  '*  I  'm 
not  yet  in  it.  You  know,  when  you  examined  me, 
I  had  n 't  got  beyond  cal fs-head .  * ' 

Miss  Griffin  now  really  felt  that  the  moment  was 
arrived  when,  with  a  tremendous  repartee,  she 
ought  relentlessly  to  crush  that  daring  girl,  once 
and  forever.  Miss  Griffin's  mind  was  made  up— 
■be  would  do  it.  And  then,  frowningly  she  looked 
above  her— then  below  her — but,  somehow,  the 
withering  retort  would  not  come :  then  she  looked 
to  the  left,  into  the  very  middle  of  a  bush  of  worm- 
wood— then  to  the  right,  on  a  bed  of  capsicums- 
still,  neither  sharp  nor  bitter  syllable  would  present 
itself.  Deep  was  the  vexation  of  Miss  Griffin.  She 
felt "  majestic  pains,**  (akin,  no  doubt,  to  those  of 
Jupiter,  when  he  would  coerce  rebellion,  but  has 
somewhere  mislaid  his  thunderbolt.)  And  then 
Miss  Griffin  smiled,  and  said,  *'  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Fluke,  you  will  attend  the  class.  Go  in,  child 
When  you  are  able  to  write  a  letter  like  this** — 
and  Miss  Griffin  laid  her  hand  as  reverently  upon 
the  sheet  as  though  it  had  been  a  hundred  pound 
bank-note — "  then,  for  all  this  care,  all  this  indul- 
gence, hpw  you  will  bless  me  !'* 

Miss  Fluke,  without  condescending  to  award  the 
least  hope  of  any  such  future  benediction  on  her 
part,  just  jerked  a  curtsey,  and,  like  a  fan-tailed 
pigeon,  minced  her  way  to  the  house,  followed  by 
her  companions;  whose  sides — had  Miss  Griffin 
turned  to  view  them — were  shaking  with  laughter 
in  its  softest  sounds. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  my  trouble 
with  that  little  minx — pardon  the  expression,*'  cried 
Miss  Griffin,  shrinking  from  the  epithet  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman. 

**  No  doubt,  madam,"  said   we,  comfortingly. 
'  "  No  doubt,  your  mission  is,  indeed,  a  trial — " 

"  Sir,  but  for  consolation,  for  encouragement  likb 
this**— and  Miss  Griffin  shook  the  letter—"  it 
would  destroy  the  marble  statue  of  a  saint.  But 
this  conveys  with  it  a  real  solace." 

"  The  most  delicious  I  ever  looked  upon,"  cried 
Mr.  Corks,  coming  up  at  the  word,  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  as  we  at  first  thought,  in  afl^ectionate  sym- 
pathy with  the  governess.  **  I  wonder  how  much 
It  weighs !  You  should  see  the  turtle  on  its  back ! 
A  disc,  sir — a  disc  that  would  have  covered  Achil- 
les. I  cannot  account  for  it'* — ^and  Corks,  suddenly 
intonated  in  his  oiliest  falsetto — **  but  I  do  feel  a 
sort  of— of— sympathy ^f  tenderness,  when  I  see 
a  turtle  thrown  upon  its  back  !  In  a  moment,  my 
imagination  transports  me  to  those  waters  of  ceru- 
Isan  blue — to  those  shores  of  golden  sand — to  the 
impearldd  caverns  of  the  deep — where  the  creature 
was  wont  to  swim,  and  bask,  and  dive  ;  and  then — 
to  sea  it  00  its  back— greatness  overthrown-^await^ 


ing  the  knife.    I  do  feel  for  the  creature !    I  alwaya 
feel  for  it." 

Miss  Griffin's  eyea— as  the  Professor  of  Intona> 
tion  ran  op  and  down  his  voice— dilated  with  sensi- 
bility. Hurriedly  she  cried,  "  But  this,  and  things 
like  this— to  say  nothing  of  the  turtle— are  my  het/t 
reward.  It  is,  sir** — and  Miss  Griffin  turned  to  ua 
— "  it  is  from  a  dear  pupil  of  mine,  the  late  Caroliaa 
Ruffier,  now  Lady  M 'Thistle,  of  the  Madras 
Bench.  She  went  out  in  The  Forlorn  Hope,  with 
goods  for  the  Indian  market." 

**  And  has  married  well?"  we  ventured  to  ob- 
serve. 

"  She  has  married,  sir,  the  roan  of  her  choice. 
She  was  ever  a  girl  of  energy,  sir ;  always  would 
have  her  own  will.  And  such  are  the  girls,  sir,  to 
send  to  the  colonies.  They  make  us  respected  at 
home  and  abroad." 

"  And,  as  you  say.  Miss  Ruffier — landed  frooi 
T7te  Forlorn  Hope — married  the  man  she  loved !" 

'*  I  meant  to  say,  sir — ^that  at  the  very  first  ball 
— she  made  her  own  mind  up  to  the  man  she  pro- 
posed to  make  happy ;  and  if  marriage  can  insure 
happiness" — 

"  Can  / .' '  echoed  Corks,  spreading  his  hand  across 
his  waistcoat. 

'*  Caroline  has  done  it.  Here  is  her  own  sweet 
letter.  I  wish  I  could  read  it  to  you,  every  line" 
— said  Biiss  Griffin — ^'^  but  that 's  impossible.  The 
female  heart  has  so  many  secret  places — unthought 
of— unrespected — unvalued"— 

*'  For  all  the  world  like  a  writing-desk" — said 
the  figurative  Corks — "  a  writing-desk  with  secret 
drawers.  To  the  common  eye — ^tho  unthinking  eye 
— ^there  looks  nothing  :  all  seems  plain  and  above- 
board — and  then,  you  touch  the  hidden  spring,  the 
drawers  are  open,  and  discover,  who  shall  say  what 
yellow  gold,  wh%t  rustling  notes?  And  such" — 
said  (yorks,  dropping  his  voice  like  a  plummet — 
'*such  is  woman's  heart.'* 

Miss  Griffin  sighed ,  and  oontin  ned .  "  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  I  can  pick  vou  out  some  delicious  little 
bits — what  I  call  bits  of  real  feeling." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Corks ;  **  from  the  little 
toe  of  Diana,  we  may  judge  the  whole  of  the  Parian 
statue." 

**  Now,  this  is  so  like  her,"  said  Miss  Griffin, 
and  she  read,  " '  You  will  naturally  inquire,  roj 
dear,  dear  governess,  what  I  wore  at  my  first  ball. 
You  know  that  I  always  detested  the  meretricious 
show  of  jewels.  A  simple  fiower  was  ever  my 
choice — ^a  rose-bud  before  a  ruby!'  " 

'*  And  there  nature,  divine  nature"^said  Corks 
— '<  is  such  a  kind  creature.  Always  keeps  open 
her  shop." 

"  *  Therefore,  as  you  may  imagine*  " — ^read  Miss 
Griffin — ^^  <  I  did  not  wear  a  single  gem.  I  ap- 
peared in  my  white  muslin,  voluminously  flounced  ; 
nevertheless,  how  I  did  blaze.  For  what  do  von 
think  !  Inside  my  flounces,  I  had  sewed  a  hundred 
fire-flies,  alive,  and  as  it  were  burning !  You  can't 
imagine  the  effect  and  the  astonishment.  Women 
— who  by  their  looks  had  lived  forty  years  in  the 
country,  smothered,  I  may  say,  with  flies  day  and 
night,  had  never  before  thought  of  snch  a  thing — 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  *em,  for  spite — the  wicked 
creatures  !^-could  have  eaten  me  for  it.  Sir  Alexan- 
der has  since  told  me* — ^that  is  her  husband,"  said 
Miss  Griffin,  so  very  solemnly,  that  we  almost  felt 
inclined  to  touch  our  heart.  Miss  Griffin,  after  a 
pause,  continued  : 

'* '  Sir  Alexander  has  since  told  me  that  the 
cheapness  of  my  jewellery  slightly  touched  hia 
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netrt ;  bat— being  resolTed  to  die  a  bachelor — ^he 
would  not  be  sum  tied.  Neyertheless,  as  he  con- 
feeeed,  thoee  fire-flies  iinprisoDed  in  muslin  did  fash 
him.  You  will  perceive  that  Sir  Alexander  is 
from  the  balmier  though  colder  side  of  the  Tweed. 
Providence  oQnferred  honor  upon  the  very  flourish- 
ug  town  of  Saltcoats,  by  selecting  it  for  his  birth- 
place. Yes,  dearest  governess,  my  taste,  mv 
economic  taste,  was  not  altogether  lost.  Thiok 
how  pretty-^nd  how  cheap !  Fire-flies  captive  in 
white  muslin  bonds  !'  " 

*<  Idon't  know,''  said  CotVb,  "  but  I  think  there 's 
tome  meaning  in  that." 

"  None — nothing,"  cried  Miss  Ghriffin,  with  pret- 
tiest mirth  ;  *'  how  should  there  be  t  But  let  us 
go  on.  The  dear  girl  then  says, '  My  final  triumph 
was,  dearest  governess,  as  you  ever  predicted  ;  it 
was  the  triumph  of  the  kitchen.  Sir  Alexander 
visited  the  dear  friends  who  protected  me.  I  had 
*  heard  much  of  his  love  for  his  native  land  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  it.  How  oAen  he  wished  to  lay, 
at  least  his  lx>nes,  in  the  kirkyard  of  Saltcoats, 
though  he  continued  to  sit  upon  the  Bench  of  Ma- 
dras. Sir  Alexander  was  to  dine  with  my  friends. 
I  felt  that  my  moment  was  come.  I  asked  one  boon 
—only  one  ;  the  sole  direction  of  one  cook  for  the 
coming  day.  Need  I  say  it  was  granted?  It  was 
in  that  interval  that  I  felt  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  had  imbibed  in  your  pantry.  A  something 
in  my  heart  assured  me  of  conquest ;  and  I  was  calm 
—I  may  say,  desperately  calm !' " 

**  Beautiful  !*'  cried  Corks.  "  Quite  Siddonian." 
Miss  Griffin  smiled,  and  went  on  with  Lady 
M'Thistle's  letter. 

**  *  The  dinner-hour  arrived.  Sir  Alexander — ^it 
had  been  so  settled — ^took  me  down.  Course  after 
eourse  disappeared ;  and  Sir  Alexander  took  no 
more  than  his  usual  notice  of  them.  At  length  a 
dish  was  placed  before  him.  His  eye  gleamed — 
hia  lip  quivered — ^he  snatched  oflT  the  cover.  He 
•aw  his  native  haggis !' " 
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•<  What  is  haggis  t"  asked  Corks. 

Miss  Griffin  waved  her  hand,  and  read — "  '  Sir 
Alexander  looked  at  the  hostess ;  and  she — dear 
soul — ^instantly  said,  and  very  audibly — "  The  cook, 
Sir  Alexander,  sits  beside  you !"  lie  smiled  ;  but 
— I  since  know  his  character — his  judicial  prudence 
rose  within  him.  He  would  not  commit  himself! 
he  would  first  taste  the  haggis.  He  ate — and  ate 
—and  ate — and  his  face  erew  red  and  briff ht ;  and 
as  he  ate,  1  could  see  it,  Scotland  rose  before  him. 
He  saw  his  blue  hills — he  heard  the  rushing 
streams — his  foot  was  upon  the  heather !  a  tear — a 
patriot  tear---trickled  from  his  right  eye.  I  could 
have  kissed  it  from  his  cheek  !  The  guests  saw, 
but  respected  his  emotion,  and  were  silent.  For 
twenty  years  had  they  beheld  him  on  the  bench,  in 
the  most  tremendous  moments,  and  yet  had  they 
never  seen  the  strong  man  weep  before !  And  now 
he  dropped  a  tear  upon  his  native  dish — and  I  had 
unlocked  that  tear,  and  made  it  trickle  from  iu  sa- 
cred source !  Why  should  I  further  describe  ?  In 
three  days — Sir  Alexander  having  first  with  his 
own  eyes  supervised  my  preparation  of  a  second 
haggis— -in  three  days  I  became 

'*  *  Your  affectionate  pupil, 
"  •  Caroline  MThistle.' 

" '  P.  S.  I  send  you  a  turtle.  Love  to  all  the 
girls.'  " 

<'  Beautiful!"  repeated  Corks. 

"  Ver^  beautiful — I  may  say  too  beautiful,"  cried 
Miss  Gnffin ;  who  then  twitched  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  made  for  the  house. 

"  Very  odd,  sir,"  we  observed,  ••  very  odd  that 
a  man  should  be  caught  in  matrimony  by  a  haggis. 
If  cookery 's  to  do  it,  the  chains  of  Hymen  may  be 
forged  out  of  black  puddings." 

*'  I  can*t  say,  sir,"  replied  Corks,  "  but  one 
thing  is,  I  think,  plain — ^that  to  catch  and  keep  a 
man*s  heart,  it  may  now  and  then  be  necessary  to 
tickle  his  stomach." 


earth's  angels. 

Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of  glory 

To  risit  earth  as  in  the  davs  of  old, 
The  times  of  sacred  writ  and  ancient  story ! 

Is  heaven  more  distant  1  or  has  earth  grown  eold  1 

Oft  have  I  grazed,  when  sunset  clouds  receding 
Waved  like  rich  banners  of  a  host  gone  by. 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  some  white  pinion  speeding 
Along  the  confines  of  the  glowing  sky. 

And  oft,  when  midnight  stars  in  distant  chillness 
Were  calmly  burning,  listened  late  and  long. 

But  Nature *s  pulse  beat  on  in  solemn  stillness, 
Bearing  no  echo  of  the  seraph *s  song. 

To  Bethlehem^s  air  was  their  last  apthem  given, 
When  other  stars  before  The  One  grew  dim  ? 

Was  their  last  presence  known  in  Peter's  prison  t 
Or  where  exulting  martyrs  raised  their  hymn  t 

And  are  they  all  within  the  vale  departed  ? 

There  gleams  no  wing  along  the  empyrean  now ; 
And  many  a  tear  from  human  eyes  has  started, 

Since  angel  touch  has  calmed  a  mortal  brow. 

No :  earth  has  angels,  tho*  their  forms  are  moulded 
But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all  below  ; 

Though  harps  are  wanting  and  briflrht  pinions  folded, 
We  know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow. 


I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow— 
Theirs  was  the  soft  tone  and  the  soundless  tread^ 

Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow 
They  stood  '*  between  the  living  and  the  dead.'' 

And  if  my  sight,  by  earthly  dimness  hindered, 
Beheld  no  hovering  cherubim  in  air, 

I  doubted  not,  for  spiriu  know  their  kindred, 
They  smiled  upon  the  wingless  watchers  there. 

There  have  been  angels  in  the  gloomy  prison, 
In  crowded  halls — by  the  lone  widow's  hearth ; 

And  where  they  passed,  the  fallen  have  uprisen — 
The  giddy  paused — the  mourner's  hope  had  birth. 

I  have  seen  one  whose  eloquence  commanding 
Roused  the  rich  echoes  of  the  human  breast ; 

The  blandishments  of  wealth  and  ease  withsunding, 
That  hope  might  reach  the  suffering  and  opprest. 

And  by  his  side  there  moved  a  form  of  beauty 
Strewing  sweet  flowers  along  his  path  of  life. 

And  looking  up  with  meek  and  love- lent  duty ; 
I  called  her  angel,  but  he  called  her  wife. 

0  many  a  spirit  walks  the  world  unheeded. 
That,  when  its  veil  of  sadness  is  laid  down, 

Shall  soar  aloft  with  pinions  unimpeded, 
And  wear  its  glory  like  a  starry  crown. 

VeitnarU  WatOtmm. 
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Prom  Um  BMtoa  IVateOar. 
CHEAP  PAPERS  BTSING  UP  IN  LONDON. 

LoKDON,  July  19th,  1B47. 

Wb  ftre  now  in  the  midst  of  a  newspaper  revoln- 
tion !  The  London  Press  proprietors  are  alarmed. 
The  great  •*  thanderer"  trembles!  The  <3heap, 
mngle  sheet  is  fighting  the  dear,  double  sheet.  The 
warfare  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  spectators. 
About  a  year  since  a  new  daily  paper  forced  itself 
into  a  limited  circulation  by  an  enormous  ontlay  of 
capital  and  a  vast  combination  of  talent.  This  was 
eabed  ''The  Daily  News,"  The  price  per  copy 
was  originally  fivepence.  The  paper  soon  changed 
hands,  a^d  was  published  as  a  single  sheet  at  Mf 
price.  It  then  had  to  fight  along  single-handed  and 
unassisted,  except  by  the  public.  It  rapidly  gained 
an  immense  circulation  ;  its  high-priced  contempo- 
fanes  combined  against  it,  but  they  could  not  an- 
nihilate it.  It  has  lived  upwards  of  a  year,  and  is 
now  strong  and  healthy,  it  is  sold  for  threepence. 
Its  cirenlation  is  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
copies  daily.  It  has  been  compelled  to  expend 
vast  sums  for  foreign  intelligence.  The  other  pa- 
pers combine  and  share  the  expense  of  the  India 
news.  This  paper  receives  it  through  Waghom's 
overland  express,  and  pays  the  whole  expense! 
Notwithstandingsuch  outlays,  the  Daily  News  is  a 
young  giant.  What  is  the  result!  The  ilfomtn^ 
Glron£2e,  a  dignified,  strong,  able,  popular  jour- 
sal,  the  organ  of  Palmerston,  the  pet  of  the  whigs 
and  free-traders,  is  compelled  to  follow  its  younger 
rival !  On  the  5th  of  July  appeared  three  lines 
over  the  leader,  stating  that  on  and  afler  July  26th, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  would  be  sold  for  four' 
pence!  This  announcement  astonished  everybody. 
Cui  bono  f  Is  it  a  political  move?  Is  it  to  crush 
the  Daily  News,  or  the  Times  f  Is  it  to  influence 
the  elections?  Nobody  could  tell.  The  Times 
came  out  with  a  gruffy  leader  on  the  6th,  and  said 
faurpence  never  could  pay  editors,  reporters,  print- 
ers, compositora,  correspondents,  repaur  of  machin- 
ery, interest  on  capital,  and  a  dozen  items  of  ex- 
pense.   The  'Hmes  says : 

"  A  respectable  contemporary  announced  yester- 
day his  intention  of  reducing  the  price  of  his  paper 
to  fourpence  in  the  course  of  this  month.  As  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  really  good  paper  cannot  be 
published  for  less  than  fivepenoe,  the  announcement, 
of  course,  implies  that  an  inferior  article  will  be 
given,  and  that  our  contemporary  is  driven  by  sheer 
necessity  to  give  up  his  present  terms,  and  take  to 
a  lower  business.  The  incident  of  a  sodden  drop 
in  the  world,  from  a  good  shop  to  a  cheap  sh'op,  or 
from  a  first-rate  manufactory  to  dealing  in  second- 
hand ^oods,  is  so  familiar  as  to  excite  no  surprise, 
were  It  not  that  hitherto  there  have  not  been  these 
downfalls  in  the  newspaper  world.  But  the  inci- 
dent is  the  same,  and  means  the  same,  in  whatever 
line  of  life  it  occurs.'* 

The  Times  goes  on  to  give  the  cost  of  its  own 
double  sheet,  and  single  sheet  supplement,  and 
then  very  justly  remarks  that 

'*To  render  the  channels  of  intelligence  proof 
against  continual  attempts  at  bribery  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  most  liberal  scale  of  payment  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  once  the  correspondence,  or  the  re- 
porting of  a  paper  faHs  into  the  hands  of  needy  and 
ill-requited  men,  the  public  will  be  at  the  merey  of 
those  who  will  bribe  the  highest." 

The  Daily  News  of  the  6th,  gave  an  article  on 
the  same  subject,  congratulating  itself  and  the  pub- 
lie  that  the  high-pric^  newspaper  monopoly  was 


about  to  be  broken  up  by  its  own  power,  ft  refins 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Ckronide  as  "  a  great 
ftct."    The  iVewj  says : 

"  We  knew  perfecUy  in  the  outset,  that  the  final 
maintenance  of  the  fivepence  by  any  portion  of  the 
press  in  the  face  of  our  success,  was  a  thing  im- 
possible. One  of  two  events  was,  we  knew,  to 
happen— either  we  were  to  be  crushed  by  the 
power  of  the  high  price  ere  our  principle  should 
have  time  to  take  root,  or  the  high  price  must  ulti- 
mately succumb  everywhere  to  our  principle.  This 
our  nvals  knew ;  it  was  their  cue  to  conceal  that 
knowledge  so  far  as  professions  went ;  but  they  be- 
trayed it  by  the  unblushing  combination  to  whidi 
they  lent  themselves  for  our  ruin.  Their  coalition 
against  ourselves  has  signally  failed.  The  Chron- 
ide  has  but  led  where  the  rest  must  follow." 

The  ^hming  Chronicle  replied  in  a  long,  lead- 
ing article,  on  the  7th',  to  the  attack  of  the  Times, 
which  it  calls  "ill-tempered  and  ill-mannered." 
This  angry  tirade  is  brought  to  a  dose,  says  the 
Ckronide f  "  by  a  declaration  that  the  Thnes  has  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  through  pure  philan- 
thropy, no  doubt,  that  it  calls  its  rival  in  business 
almost  a  pickpocket."  As  to  the  account  given  by 
the  Times  of  the  cost  of  produdng  its  own  paper, 
the  Chronicle  denounces  it  as  a  dece|>tion,  as 
nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  advertising  in- 
come. It  also  refers  to  the  opinions  or  the 
Times: 

*'He  may  be  anything  this  week,  and  anything 
else  the  next.  He  puts  principles  off  and  on  like 
his  gown ;  and  whetner  the  present  rage  be  reform, 
exdtement,  or  conservative  reaction,  hostility  to  a 
free-trade  budget,  or  hostility  to  a  corn  law,  Pu- 
seyite  extravagance  or  no-popery  prejudice,  his 
passions,  thoughts,  eloquence,  seem  ready  to  flow 
along  with  every  tempcnrary  current  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  certainly  cool  enough  in  a  jouraal  which 
keeps  up  only  a  forensic  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ple, as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  trade,  to  lecture 
anybody  upon  character." 

The  Chronicle  then  refere  its  readers  to  its  own 
steady  and  sustained  predominance  of  the  same 
political  prindples  through  past  years,  and  sa^ 
that  its  opinions  have  passed  into  the  statute  book 
of  the  country. 

The  Daily  News  of  the  7th,  returns  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  exposes  the  dishonest  statement  of  the 
Times  respecting  the  cost  of  that  sheet.  It  refers 
to  its  "  vain  and  braggart  influence,"  its  *'  mad- 
ness" at  the  defection  of  an  ally,  and  the  shake  of 
its  rattle  instead  of  a  thunderbolt !  The  News 
asks  why  the  Chronicle,  which  for  half  a  century 
has  been  conducted  on  principles  higher  and  purer 
than  were  ever  contemplated  by  the  Times,  should 
change  its  character  because  it  lowers  its  price, 
and  become  as  mean  and  unprincipled  a  thing  as 
the  paper  which  thus  sordidly  denounces  iti 

Every  copy  of  a  **  really  good  paper,"  says 
the  Times,  costs  the  proprietors  fourpence  and  five 
eighths  of  a  penny :  so  that  only  three  eighths  re- 
main *'  out  of  the  price  of  a  paper  for  the  other 
expenses  of  its  proouclion."  '*  What  monstrout 
duplicity  is  this,"  exclaims  the  News : 

**  Why  is  no  mention  made  of  the  JC  100,000  a 
year  received  for  advertisements!  The  Times  is 
beyond  all  shame,  and  repeats  its  facts  and  figures 
as  if  their  falsehoods  had  not  been  already  exposed. 
The  forgotten  profit  of  yesterday^s  advertisements 
is  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds !  As  to  the 
morality  of  the  Times,  it  assures  its  readere  that  it 
not  only  has  to  pay  for  talents  and  industry,  but  it 
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.  has  alao  to  pay  for  ita  wttgrUy.  It  has  no  protection 
against  the  bribery  of  those  whom  it  employs  but 
that  of  paying  them  liberally  itself.  It  makes  its 
liberality  a  bribe;  bribes  its  own  men  npt  to  let 
themselves  be  bribed.  According  to  the  Times y 
there  can  be  no  honesty  unless  men  are  highly 
paid.  A  poor  man  must  be  corrupt.  Its  own  ar^ru- 
roent  is  simply  and  logically  this: — bribe  high 
enough,  and  you  may  bribe  the  Times  itself! 
Again,  pay  the  Thnes  less  than  fivepence  and  it 
cannot  answer  for  being  incorrupt." 

The  News  goes  on  to  state  that  its  own  writers 
are  not  only  as  well  paid  as  those  on  the  Times; 
but  that  they  are  even  better  paid,  and  it  challenges 
the  'Hmes  to  proof. 

The  Morning  Post  joined  in  this  battle,  and 
copied  at  length,  and  conspicuously,  the  first  article 
of  the  Jhnes  which  appeared  on  the  subject ;  sub- 
sequently, it  acknowledj^ed  the  importance  of  the 
oontroYcrsy,  and  recognized  the  Chronicle  as  "  the 
ablest  of  those  that  steadily  and  consistently  uphold 
what  are  called  liberal  views  in  politics."  The 
Post  characterized  the  article  in  the  Times  as  *'  bit- 
ter, bold  and  boastful." — *^  It  is  a  powerful  attack 
on  cheap  newspapers  in  general,  and  a  very  severe 
rebuke  of  the  Chronicle  in  particular."  It  speaks 
of  the  reply  of  the  Chronicle  as  "  mild  and  tem- 
perate." 

The  Post,  naturally  enough,  believes  that  the 
Chronicle  has  come  to  "  a  most  unwise  resolution" 
in  respect  to  the  reduction  in  price.  The  Post 
cannot  think  that  the  paper  can  live  at  the  proposed 
price. 

On  the  7th,  the  Times  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  declared  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
conopetition  of  a  threepenny  or  fourpenny  paper. 
'*  We  apprehend  no  danger  to  ourselves  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  give  the  public  five  pennies  worth 
for  their  fivepence.  That  is  the  real  point  at  issue." 
Again,  the  Times  says,  ''To  us  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference,  perhaps  even  an  absolute 
benefit,  if  we  were  the  only  rooming  journal  that 
Duiintained  its  price.  We  should  then  be  left  a 
quiet  monopoly  of  the  market."  The  Thnes  then 
apologizes  to  the  Chronicle  for  charging  it  with  in- 
consistency, and  states  that  it  did  not  intend  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Daily  News,  delighted  with  this  newspaper 
quarrel,  returns  to  the  battle-field  on  the  8th.  It 
speaks  of  the  Times  and  Punch  in  the  same  sen- 
tence: 

'*  It  is  Punch'' s  especial  vocation  to  make  men 
wise  through  laughter ;  and  that  skilful  jester  as- 
sumes, therefore,  a  pompous  air  of  self-respect,  and 
talks  of  his  own  influential  doings  after  a  fashion 
which,  he  assures  us,  makes  her  majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  roar  at  the  breakfast-table !  But  the  Times 
does  the  very  same  thing  in  sober  seriousness." 

The  News  then  quotes  from  the  Chronicle,  and 
says  it  is  glad  of  so  distinguished  a  convert  to 
cheap  wares ;  it  confesses  that  "  the  gross  and  no- 
torious profligacy  of  the  Times,"  suggested  the 
undertaking  of  the  Daily  News.  <*  The  wish  to 
defeat  the  immorality  of  power  by  a  powerful  and 
honest  competition,  gave  a  motive  to  our  endeavors 
in  the  outset,  courage  in  the  progress,  and  insures 
a  triumph  in  the  end."  The  News  then  refers  to 
the  boast  of  the  Times  that  it  had  not  lost  a  sub- 
scriber or  an  advertisement  through  the  cheap 
News.  ''Perlums  not,  but  the  assoeiation  of 
whioh  Toa  foimed  a  part  has.  The  attack  of  the 
•ew  pnneiple,  of  ooorae,  told  first  upon  the  weak- 
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est  point  of  die  phalanx  that  defended  the  old." 
The  Times  must  follow.  **  We  give  the  world  oor 
positive  promise,"  says  the  News,  "  that  it  shall 
have  its  Times  at  a  reduced  price,"  and  then  it 
will  boldly  assert  that  it  was  the  originator  of  the 
cheap  newspaper  press ! 
The  Chronicle  will  be  published  at  the  reduced 

Srice  upon  a  large   single  sheet,  and  will  give 
ouble  sheets  only  when  parliamentary  debates  or 
important  news  requiro  them. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Morning  Herald,  unable  to  stand  against  the 
competition  of  low  prices,  will  immediately  follow 
the  example  of  the  Uhronicle,  and  reduce  the  prioe 
of  that  paper  to  fourpence. 

A  New  Englanoer. 


LORD  BBOUOHAM. 
[part  or  AM  ARTICLE  IN  THE  LAW  HAOAZIMX.] 

We  now  come  to  the  man  who  seems  more  than 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries  intended  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  consolation  of  blockheads,  and  to 
justify  that  passion  for  mediocrity  by  which  the 
mhabitaots  of  this  island  are  as  much  distinguished 
as  a  Frenchman  is  by  his  reverence  for  genius. 
Not  that  Lord  Brougham  is  by  any  means  the  prod- 
igy which  at  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  for  terri- 
fied squires  and  liberal  tradesmen  in  country  towns 
to  imagine,  and  which  for  a  short  time  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  a  triumphant  party  to  hold  up  as  the 
grand  instrament  of  human  regeneration — an  error 
which  they  have  since  had  ample  leisure  to  repent. 
Far  otherwise.  Nor  does  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
more  sober  moments,  so  consider  himself.  He 
knows  better ;  he  has  had  occasion  to  find  that  after 
all  the  world  too  knows  better,  and  that  his  adroir- 
ere,  if-  he  has  any  left,  have  either  very  shallow 
sense,  or  very  deep  hypocrisy.  As  a  man  of  science 
his  merit  is  well  known.  There  is  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  a  paper  vmtten  by  Lord  Brougham,  con- 
taining a  bitter  attack  on  one  of  the  first  philoso- 
phers in  England,  who  lived  to  see  the  discovery, 
for  which  he  was  treated  by  an  unscrupulous  scio- 
list as  a  quack  and  a  mountebank,  universally  ap- 
preciated. For  a  time,  however,  the  attack  was 
soccessftil.  Dr.  Young*  was  almost  broken-hearted ; 
with  all  Uie  modest  simplicity  of  genius,  he  never 
retaliated  on  his  presumptuous  and  unprovoked 
enemy;  but  left  time  to  determine  to  whom  the 

*  In  January,  1 803,  was  pohlishad  his  (Lord  Broavham's) 
critique  on  Dr.  Yoong's  Bakerian  Lectare  "  On  tbe  The- 
ory of  Light  and  Colors."  in  which  lecture  the  doctrine 
of  undulations  and  the  law  of  interferences  was  main- 
tained. This  critique  was  an  uninterrupted  strain  of 
blame  and  rebuke.  "This  paper,"  the  reviewer  said, 
"contains  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  either  M 
experiment  or  discovery."  He  charged  the  writer  with 
"  dangerous  relaxations  of  the  principles  of  physical 
logic."  "  We  wish,"  he  cried,  "  to  recall  philosophers  to 
the  strict  and  severe  methods  of  investisation,"  describ- 
ing them  as  then  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  Newton,  snd  the 
like.  Finally,  Dr.  Youn^r's  speculations  were  spoken  of 
as  an  hypothesis,  which  is  a  mere  word  of  fancy ;  and 
the  critic  added.  "  We  cannot  conclude  our  review  with- 
out entreating  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
has  admitted  of  late  so  rosny  hssty  and  unsubstantial 
papers  into  its  transactions  t"  which  habit  he  urged  them 
to  reform.  »  ♦  *  »  The  reviewer  showed  ianorance 
as  well  as  prejudice  in  the  course  of  his  remarks ;  and 
Young  drew  up  an  answer,  which  was  ably  written }  but 
being  published   separately,   bad   little   eircalation.— 
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LORD  BROUGHAM. 


xeproach  of  sciolist  and  ^ain  pretender  might  most 
properly  be  applied.  Time  has  decided ;  and  Lord 
brougham's  article  still  remains  a  proof  of  good 
nature,  candor,  and  scientific  ability,  to  which  few 
men  of  any  age  or  country  have  it  in  their  power 
to  appeal.  For  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge 
Lord  Brougham  was  good  enough  to  compose  part 
of  a  treatise  on  hydrostatics,  so  utterly  erroneous, 
that  it  was  called  in  and  cancelled.  As  a  legisla- 
tor, he  is  simply  ridiculous.  Eldon  himself  is  a 
plummet  over  him.  His  attempts  in  that  line,  when 
oacked  by  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  partly  from 
precipitation,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from 
that  incapacity  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject 
which  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  his  nature,  have 
been,  without  exception,  complete  and  ignominious 
failures.  Witness  his  court  of  bankruptcy,  which 
as  established  by  him  cost  this  country  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  yearly,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  which  has  been  done  for  some  years  by  Sir 
James  Bruce,  at  odd  hours  taken  from  his  duties 
•B  vice  chancellor,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  without  the 
expense  of  one  shilling  to  the  country.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  made  the  reform  of  the  law  so  difiicult 
or  delated  it  so  long  as  the  prominent  part  which 
Lord  Brougham  has  found  it  expedient  to  take 
among  its  supporters.  He  has  attempted  much, 
and  done  nothing.  As  a  scholar  in  the  ancient 
languages,  his  translation  of  Demosthenes,  the  work 
of  years,  is  marked  by  siens  of  ignorance  which  a 
schoolboy  to  whom  it  had  been  set  as  a  holiday's 
task  would  probably  have  avoided  ;  and  he  seldom 
quotes  a  line  of  Virgil  without  falling  into  some 
error  denoting  that  his  acquaintance  even  with  the 
Latin  tongue  is  of  the  most  superficial  nature.  His 
life  of  Voltaire  is  trite,  insipid,  and  even  weak ;  and 
in  his  life  of  Rousseau  and  criticism  of  his  works, 
he  actually  omits,  probably  he  never  read  them,  the 
**  Lettre  k  PArcheveque  de  Paris,"  and  the  "Lettres 
de  la  Montague,"  the  most  splendid  examples,  in 
the  opinion  of  Villemain,  of  Rousseau's  burning 
eloquence  and  consummate  logical  dexterity.  As  a 
metaphysician,  for  he  has  rushed  "  invita  Minerva" 
even  upon  the  ground,  it  is  difiUcult  to  understand 
how  any  man,  in  the  habit  of  mixing  at  all  with 
foreign  society,  can  be  so  completely  unconscious 
of  what  every  student  in  Paris  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  is  familiar  with,  so  ignorant  of  the 
actual  state  and  past  history  of  that  science  as  his 
writings  prove  him  to  be.  To  Roman  and  English 
law  he  is  not  indeed  equally  a  stranger ;  for  of  the 
former,  as  his  writings  show,  he  has  the  very  alpha- 
bet to  learn,  and  with  the  simpler  rudiments  of 
English  law  he  certainly  has,  at  the  expense  proba- 
biy  of  many  suitors,  at  length  acquired  a  superficial 
knowledge.  How  then  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
this  man  was  chancellor  for  a  short  time  during  the 
whig  administration,  and  that  since  his  junction 
with  the  tones — the  whigs  having  of  course  aban- 
doned all  their  principles,  and  the  tories  theirs  also 
•^--for  Lord  Brougham  assures  us  he  has  remained 
immovable,  like  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  theory 
— the  tories  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
repay  his  honest  exertions  in  their  behalf  by  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  patronage?  Are  we  to 
look  for  this  secret  influence  in  his  high  moral 
qualities?  in  his  inflexible  adherence  to  truth?  in 
his  purity  of  life  ?  his  disdain  of  the  weapon  with 
which,  in  the  Italian  poet's  phrase,  Judas  jousted? 
in  that  steady  friendship  on  which  it  appears  that 
Horner,  Macintosh,  and  Sidney  Smith  had  so  per- 
fect a  reliance?     Alas,  though  we  are  far  from 


denying  that  Lord  Brougham  possesses  all  thcM 
virtues,  this  is  not  the  age  When  alone  they  raise  m 
man  to  power.  To  what,  then,  does  Lord  Brougham 
owe  whatever  influence  belongs,  or  ever  has  be- 
longed to  him  ?  The  answer  brings  us  to  our  point ; 
he  is  an  orator.  This  faculty  it  is  to  which  he  owes 
his  elevation.  As  a  statesman,  mixed  up  though 
he  has  been  with  the  most  important  measures  of 
the  century,  having  no  place  at  all ; — as  a  jurist, 
being  without  any  of  the  slightest  approach  to  the 
faintest  gleam  of  knowledge  of  the  volumes  in 
which  the  treasures  of  jurisprudence  are  deposited ; 
—as  a  law  reformer,  having  only  a  shadowy  and 
confused  notion  of  the  principles  on  which  law 
reform  ought  to  proceed  at  all,  and  perfectly  unable 
to  apply  that  notion — ambiguous,  vacillating,  and 
obscure  as  it  is — to  the  Augean  heap  of  English 
jurisprudence ; — as  a  friend,  what  Horner,  Sidney 
Smitn,  Macintosh,  and  many  others  (we  know 
what  we  say)  have  fouqd  him — inaccurate  to  a 
degree  that  makes  it  impossible  to  rely  on  any  one 
statement,  touching  any  given  subject,  that  he 
makes  either  as  an  author  or  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment— an  intriguing  adherent — a  perfectly  unsafe 
counsellor — an  historian  without  research,  as  he  was 
a  translator  of  Demosthenes  without  Greek — ready 
in  a  fit  of  candor  to  bow  down  before  those  to-day  on 
whom  he  yesterday  poured  out  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  invective — ready  to  assail  from  motives, 
if  public,  the  least  intelligible,  those  with  whom  he 
long  has  acted — with  an  upstart's  idolatry  of  rank — 
intoxicated  to  a  ludicrous  degree  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  what  he  mistook  for  court  favor — 
unsound— <;apricious — interested — Lord  Brougham 
is  unhappily  for  this  country  the  first*  orator  of  his 
day.  Not  that  his  day  is  one  of  great  orators— far 
from  it.  About  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in 
parliament,  he  himself,  in  a  passage  which  he  has 
not  yet  found  an  occasion  directly  to  contradict,  has 
asserted  that  it  was  the  mediocrity  of  their  talents, 
that  with  One  or  two  exceptions  had  recommended 
ministers  to  the  notice  of  the  regent.  The  opposition 
was  led  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,aman  entitled  to  respect  for 
many  valuable  qualities,  but  without  those  conspic- 
uous and  brilliant  talents,  which  have  generally 
characterized  a  man  intrusted  with  functions  so 
important.  In  truth,  for  many  years  Mr.  Canning 
was  Lord  Brougham's  principal  and  only  formidable 
antagonist.  Of  Mr.  Canning's  merits  as  an  orator 
it  is  not  our  intention  now  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
criticism.  With  the  exception  of  his  speeches  on 
the  bullion  question,  and  his  vindication  of  the  Lis- 
bon mission,  we  think  posterity  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  in  his  speeches  wherewithal  to  account  for  his 
unrivalled  ascendency  during  so  many  years  in  the 
house  of  commons.  His  wit  was  often  flippant,  his 
language,  though  polished,  was  too  apparently 
studied  and  elaborate.  His  style,  elegant  undoubt- 
edly, was  sometimes  monotonous,  and  seldom  was 
remarkable  for  vehemence  and  impetuosity.  De- 
mosthenes, said  Cicero,  '*  non  tam  vibrasset  fulmina 
nisi  numeris  contorts  ferrentur."  And  it  is  diflicult 
to  control  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  labored 
antithesis,  the  schoolboy  phfaseology,  the  rather 
obvious  quotations,  the  very  inadequate  arguments, 
and  the  not  very  refined  jests,  which  are  sometimes 
employed  by  Mr.  Canning  even  when  the  mightiest 
interests  of  humanity  are  at  stake.     Besides,  Mr. 

*  We  mean  in  England :  for  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
M.  Berryer  is  the  first  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Dr.  Lopez ;  but  it  is  hard  for  a  Spaniard  to  help 

being  eloquent,  as  it  is -for  an  Eoglishman  to  < 

himself  tolerably  well. 
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Canning  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  false  position — 
"Cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  Obliged  to  be  the 
champion  of  a  court  which  detested  him,  and  of 
bigots  whom  he  despised,  it  was  long  before  his 
great  powers  had  full  scope  and  a  proper  sphere  of 
action.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  he 
was  the  decidedly  saocessfal  antagonist  of  Lord 
Brougham,  to  whom,  in  our  opinion,  he  was  an  ora- 
tor far  inferior,  in  some  measure  no  doubt  because 
he  was  on  the  side  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
majority  led  them  to  supportf  but  also  from  Lord 
Brougham's  excessive  prolixity  and  utter  want  of 
judgment,  of  which  we  find  in  Romilly's  memoirs 
the  following  curious  instance. 

**  In  the  course  of  tbe  debate  upon  the  motion  for 
the  increase  in  the  salary  of  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty in  time  of  peace,  from  3000/.  to  4000/.  a 
year,  Drougham,  who  supported  the  motion,  made 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  regent,  whom  he  described 
as  devoted,  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to  the 
most  vicious  pleasures,  and  callous  to  the  distresses 
and  sufferings  of  others,  in  terms  which  would  not 
have  been  too  strong  to  have  described  the  latter 
days  of  Tiberius.  Several  persons  who  would  have 
voted  for  the  motion  were  so  disgusted  that  they 
went  away  without  voting ;  and,  more  who  wished 
for  some  tolerable  pretext  for  not  voting  against 
ministera,  and  who  on  this  occasion  could  not  vote 
with  them,  availed  themselves  of  this  excuse,  and 
went  awa^  too ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that, 
but  for  this  speech  of  Brougham^s,  the  ministera 
would  have  been  again  in  a  minority.  If  this  had 
happened,  many  peraons  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ministera  would  have  been  turned 
out.  Poor  Brougham  is  loaded  with  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends ;  and  many  of  them,  who  aro  most 

Xtient  to  get  into  office,  look  upon  him  as  the 
cause  that  they  are  still  destined  to  labor  on 
in  an  unprofitable  opposition." 

It  was  to  this  want  of  judgment  and  an  unman- 
ageable temper  in  Lord  Brougham,  as  well  as  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  of  which 
Lord  Brougham  while  at  the  bar  knew  inconceiva- 
bly little,  that  Sir  James  Scarlett,  the  most  successful 
of  English  advocates,  was  indebted  for  his  repeated 
triumphs  over  his  precipitate  and  incautious  adver- 
sary. His  efforts  were  sometimes  brilliant — his  cross- 
examinations  oflen  very  effective  ;  but  where  man- 
agement and  dexterity  were  requisite — where  the 
matter  was  doubtful,  and  the  facts  nicely  poised — 
where  a  slight  ingredient  would  make  the  trembling 
scale  preponderate — where  the  case  would  not  bear 
the  broadcast  fashion  of  dealing  which  suited  his 
attainments  and  capacity — where  there  was  no  fierce 
attack  to  be  made  upon  a  witness,  little  room  for 
sarcasm,  and  no  opportunity  for  declamation.  Lord 
Brougham  had  as  slender  a  chance  of  success  as 
any  junior  in  Westminster  Hall  for  the  firat  time 
robed  in  camlet,  and  frowning  under  that  integu- 
ment of  horaehair  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  John 
Bull,  an  English  traveller  assures  us  is  a  rampart 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  like  using  the  keys  of 
a  fortress  to  open  a  lady's  dressing-box.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  inferior  men  were  preferable.  The 
penknife  cut  on  this  side  of  the  page  and  the  other, 
spoiling  the  book,  which  the  paper-knife  opened 
with  perfect  ease.  The  speech  on  the  Durham 
dergy,  awful  as  its  sarcasm  in  some  parts  was, 
insured  a  verdict  against  his  client,  who  ought  per- 
haps to  have  been  acquitted.  Of  that  on  Queen 
Caroline— admirable  in  most  parts,  judicious  in 
some,  powerful  in  all — it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  very  case  an  advocate  would  select : 


that  it  contained  every  ingredient  to  provoke  th^ 
soora  of  the  wise,  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
just,  to  move  the  pitv  of  the  generous.  Hatred  of 
oppression  is  the  Efnglish  virtue.  It  required  no 
skill  to  prove  the  base  motives  and  infamy  of  the 
witnesses  by  whom  the  bill  was  supported;  no 
eloquence  beyond  the  mere  statement  of  facts  was 
necessary  to  enkindle  the  sympathies  of  gentlemen 
in  fiivor  of  a  guilty,  no  doubt,  but  an  outraged 
woman — ^young,  gifled,  and  magnanimous — married 
with  the  vilest  objects  by  the  most  contemptible  of 
men^-cast  off*  by  him  without  even  a  decent  pre- 
text, when  those  purposes  were  answered — hela  up 
in  a  strange  land  by  her  own  husband  as  a  jest  to 
the  minions,  satellites,  and  mistresses  with  whom 
he  herded,  loathed  by  his  jaded  lust,  and  persecuted 
by  his  more  than  woman's  hate. 


From  tba  Oonrrier  dw  Etata  Uola. 
THE  PEACE  PARTY  OF  MEXICO,  AND  THE   ELE- 
MENTS WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  MEXICAN  NA* 
TION. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  from  Washington  depicts  with 
laconic  truth,  in  the  following  wonls,  the  real  situ- 
ation of  Mexican  affaire :  '*  Interest  increases,  anx- 
iety augments,  doubts  multiply,  and  the  hopes  of 
an  immediate  peace  diminish  in  direct  proportion. 
Scott  must  give  them  battle,  the  most  terrible  of 
all,  and  perhaps  the  last ;  but  it  is  necessary  it  should 
occur,  and  the  firat  news  we  shall  receive  will  be 
that  it  has  taken  place. 

'*  Afler  this  battle,  shall  we  have  peace?  It  is 
doubtful.  Speak  as  much  as  you  will  of  the  peace 
party  in  Mexico,  such  a  party  does  not  exist.  To 
have  peace,  the  firat  thing  to  be  done  is  to  create 
this  party,  sustain  it,  treat  with  it,  put  it  in  power, 
and  keep  an  army  there,  perhaps  for  yeara,  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  the  peace  party  at  the  head  of 
affairs." 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  a  more  brief  manner 
the  present  and  the  future  state  of  the  war,  or  to 
show  in  fewer  words  why  peace  is  impossible,  and 
under  what  conditions  it  might  become  feasible.  In 
truth,  in  this  labyrinth,  filled  with  hypotheses  of 
conjectures,  of  hopes,  and  of  projects,  perhaps  the 
only  possible  issue  has  been  pointed  out — the  antio- 
ipated  idea  of  establishing  in  Mexico  a  government 
de  facto  to  treat  with  it — simply  to  give  to  a  treaty 
a  real  validity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  this 
government  so  long  as  it  would  want  a  support. 
The  entire  occupation  of  tbe  Mexican  territory, 
which  appeara  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  desired  result,  and  be  the 
means  of  causing  an  endless  war. 

It  is  useless  to  cherish  any  reasonable  hope  of 
seeing  a  serious  peace  party  formed  in  Mexico, 
with  any  chance  of  duration.  Our  opinion  of  this 
subject  is  based  upon  the  component  parts  of  the 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  has  to  deal — 
a  composition  whose  heterogeneous  elements  pos- 
sess no  force  of  cohesion,  as  we  have  said  in  one 
of  our  last  articles  on  the  same  subject.  A  rapid 
glance  at  these  elements  will  suffice  to  convince  one 
of  this  truth. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  three 
classes  of  individuals,  viz. :  strangera,  Indians,  or 
properly  called  Mexicans — that  is  to  say,  descend- 
ants of  the  aborigines — and  Mexicans  descended 
from  the  Spanish  race. 

True  it  is,  if  these  three  classes  formed  a  whole 
body,  or  even  a  nationality,  the  triumph  of  pesos 
would  be  soon  accomplished.  _ 
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As  regards  the  strangers,  it  is  useless  to  say, 
war  to  them  is  indeed  a  scourge.  The  man  who 
expatriates  himself,  does  it  for  one  of  two  ohjects — 
either  to  make  a  fortune,  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  or  else  to  find  a  new  home, 
which  offers  him  an  easier  and  more  aereeahle  sub- 
sistence than  the  one  he  left.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  peace  is  his  first  interest  and  his  first  desire, 
and  most  ardently  does  he  pray  for  it.  But  his 
voice  is  without  influence ;  and  his  advice  is  more 
often  received  with  distrust  than  with  favor. 

The  aboriginal  Mexicans  are  very  much  in  the 
same  condition,  but  under  circumstances  totally  dif- 
ferent. Cast  off  with  the  lowest  grades  of  society, 
for  the  most  part  mule-drivers,  deprived  of  all  learn- 
ing, strangers  to  their  government  and  the  political 
state  of  their  country,  they  live  isolated  m  their 
degradation ;  they  spend  their  time  between  the 
trade  they  have  chosen,  the  wife  they  have  selected, 
and  their  dgarito,  which  compose  the  most  essen- 
tiai  part  of  their  existence.  For  them,  also,  peace 
is  the  first  blessing ;  but  even  for  this  reason,  the 
enemy  who  leaves  them  to  enjoy  their  life  of  labor 
and  apathy,  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the 
compatriot  who  governed  them  yesterday ;  and  pro- 
vided they  gain  a  few  more  reals,  or  tobacco  does 
not  become  dearer,  this  would  be  the  enemy  they 
would  prefer.  This  explains  the  inertia  of  a  people 
who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  conquered  by  a 
handful  of  men,  and  only  interrupt  their  way  of  life 
long  enough  to  allow  them  time  to  examine  the 
uniform  of  the  new-comers. 


The  Spanish  Mexicans  alone  reoiain  to  zepieseat 
what  is  <»lled  the  Mexican  nation.  These  are  also 
divided  into  two  classes— those  who  possess  some- 
thing, and  those  who  possess  nothing.  The  former 
naturally  is  the  friend  of  peace ;  but  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  is  its  declared  enemy ;  for  war  is 
always  a  resource  to  those  who  have  nothing.  This 
latter  class  have  succeeded  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  plunging  Mexico  in  revolution  afier  revolution ; 
and  this  fact  alone  proves  that  they  possess  this 
power,  and  will  continue  to  use  it,  until  some  pow- 
erful influence  throws  into  the  balance  its  decisive 
weight. 

This  brief  expos^  suflices  to  prove  what  we  have 
often  said — that  the  majority  of  Mexico  is  in  fiivor 
of  peace ;  but  that  this  majonty  will  never  be  formed 
into  a  true  party  until  some  energetic  power  will 
come  to  its  aid,  and  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
rallying  centre  and  a  point  of  support. 


PA88Y. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Poet's  ratlrement  thither  from  puUic  lift. 
"  Paris,  adieu !  I  quit  thy  furthest  wall ! 
At  Passy  shelter  and  retreat  are  mine. 
Thou  'st  lost  the  tax  on  one  son's  funeral ; 
Clear  of  thy  impost  is  his  flask  of  wine ! 
Here,  far  from  storms,  life's  journey  may  I  dose; 

And,  doomed  to  still  forgetfulness,  ere  long, 
Like  the  tired  bird  amid  its  leaves,  repose. 
Lulled  bv  the  echoes  of  mine  own  exjSring 
song !" — Beranger, 
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From  the  Wettrnioater  Revlevr. 

ne  Birds  of  Jamaica,  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse  ; 
assisted  by  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Spanish 
Town.  London :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster 
Row,  1847. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review  we  ventured 
to  express  our  gratification  that  the  repulsive  aspect 
lon^r  presented  by  Natural  History,  in  consequence 
of  its  time-honored  array  of  *'  hard  names  and 
crabbed  systems,''  is  gradually  but  surely  yielding 
to  the  conviction  that  scientific  truths  need  not 
necessarily  be  concealed  behind  the  mystic  veil  of 
so-called  scientific  language.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  those  who  wished  to  learn  something  more 
of  the  habiu  and  properties  of  natural  objects  than 
their  own  opportunities  for  observation  could  supply, 
without  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  dry 
technicalities  which  met  them  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  inquiries,  were  fain  to  content  themselves  with 
what  they  could  glean  from  compilations,  too  often 
**  got  up,"  for  sale,  by  parties  who  knew  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  of  the  subjects  they  were  writing 
on ;  but,  fortunately,  a  better  state  of  affairs  has 
lately  been  developed ;  and  we  now  see  men  of 
science,  whose  attainments  do  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country,  cheerfully  imparting  their 
knowledge,  and  imparting  it  too  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  rather  than  to  repel  the  less  favored 
votaries  of  science — those  who,  with  every  wish  to 
acquire  information,  have  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  tho  leisure  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  a  general  knowledge  of  a  ^iven 
Bnbject,  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  that  the  infor- 
mation they  are  able  to  obtain  should  be  accurate, 
80  far  as  it  goes.  To  this  end,  the  beautiful  series 
of  works  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  British  Isles, 
published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  has  conduced  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Written  by  men  who  are  thor- 
onghly  acquainted  with  their  subject,  and  illustrated 
in  the  first  style  of  pictorial  embellishment,  these 
works,  by  the  popular  manner  in  which  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Natural  History  are  treated,  and  by 
the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  their  illustrations,  have 
perhaps  done  more  to  awaken  and  extend  a  love  for 
natural  history  pursuits  than  any  others  which  have 
erer  issued  from  the  press ;  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  the  volume,  relating  to  another  part  of  the 
world,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is 
only  the  forereunner  of  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  we  are  sure  the  reading  public  will  fully 
appreciate  as  they  deserve. 

Those  who  have  already  made  acquaintance  whh 
the  author  of  the  *'  Canadian  Naturalist,"  will  re- 
jokeo  at  atrain  meeting  him,  and  that  upon  new 
ground.  His  "  Birds  of  Jamaica"  is  a  most  de- 
lightful book,  which  no  admirer  of  White,  Wilson, 
Donaparte,  or  Waterton,  can  possibly  do  without ; 
•tnoe,  in  its  charming  bird-biographies,  it  is  a  wor- 
thy associate  of  the  imperishable  works  of  those 
eminent  naturalists.  Like  them,  Mr.  Grosse  has 
studied  nature  ;  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
bar  Taried  moods ;  and  while,  in  his  '^  Canadian 
Nttundist,"— 

'*  Rocks,  trees,  and  stones  he  notes, 
Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  other  mial  things," 
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and  faithfiiUy  describes  their  appearances  as  affected 
by  the  changing  seasons  of  a  n*)rthem  clime ;  in  hia 
**  Birds  of  Jamaica"  he  confines  himsehfto  a  single 
phase  of  animal  life,  but  that  a  lovely  one.,  u  ch* 
served  during  a  residence  in  one  of  our  tropea. 
possessions. 

The  namber  of  birds  described  in  the  work  befbre 
us  is  128,  including  21  species  apparently  new  to 
science.  In  his  descriptions  of  these  birds,  Mr. 
Gosse  has  judiciously  kept  in  view  the  wishes  of 
two  distinct  classes  of  readers,  to  both  of  whom  must 
the  present  work  prove  most  acceptable.  The  one 
class  delights  only  in  such  dry  details  as  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  the  teeth  of  a  quadruped ; 
the  number  of  rays  supporting  the  fins  of  a  fish ; 
the  length  of  the  bill  or  of  the  tarsi  of  a  bird  ;  or  the 
disposition  of  colors  on  the  gorgeous  wing  of  a 
butterfly :  for  these,  anecdotes  serving  to  elucidate 
the  habits  and  mode  of  fife  of  the  membl;rs  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  possess,  comparatively,  but  few 
attractions.  The  other  class,  again,  decry  such 
mere  structural  details,  and  content  themselves  with 
studying  the  habits  of  animals;  and  we  scarcely 
need  say  that  the  latter  class  is  by  far  the  roost 
numerous.  For  tho  use  of  the  first-named  class  of 
readers,  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  ample  details  of  the 
structure  and  admeasurement  of  parts,  in  the  form 
of  foot-notes ;  while,  for  the  second  and  more  com- 
prehensive class,  the  text  presents  a  series  of  strik- 
ing and  life-like  sketches  of  the  habits  of  the  birds 
described  in  his  volume. 

Naturalists,  like  authors,  are  an  irritable  race ;  and 
a  most  amusing  book  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  their  quarrels.  These  quarrels  are  not  at  all  timea 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  courtesy  :  the  inquiry 
whether  a  fossil  iaw-bone  belonged  to  a  monkey, 
an  opossum,  or  a  lizard ;  the  opinion  as  to  the  an- 
tennae of  an  insect  being  organs  of  hearing  or  of 
feeling ;  and  the  questions  of  the  priority  of  discov- 
ery or  the  specific  identity  or  distinctness  of  a  plant ; 
have  occasionally  elicited  as  many  disorenitable 
manifestations  of  angry  feeling  as  were  ever  exhib- 
ited by  the  disputants  upon  a  doubtful  qaantity  in 
Homer,  or  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  few  re- 
maining mutilated  letters  of  some  old-world  inserip- 
tion,  which,  like  Mr.  Pickwick's  memorable  disoor- 
ery  at  Cobham,  have,  more  than  once,  set  together 
by  the  ears  the  whole  world  of  letters.  A  length- 
ened controyersy  of  this  kind  was  carried  on  some 
years  back  with  regard  to  the  sense  by  which  the 
vulture  is  enabled  to  distinguish  its  prey,  whfle 
soaring  at  a  grsat  height  in  the  air ;  one  party  oon- 
tending  that  this  was  effected  solely  by  sight,  the 
other  as  pertinaciously  affirming  that  smell  alone 
was  the  faculty  brought  into  action.  The  folio wittg  ^ 
quotation,  from  information  furnished  to  Mr.  Goaee  * 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  a  resident  in  Jamaica,  shows 
that  both  the  contending  parties  were  in  the  wrong, 
— since  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  oonten- 
tioii  makes  use  of  both  nose  and  eyes  wbea  seek- 
ing food. 

**  A  poor  Grerman  hnmigrant,  who  lived  alone  in 
a  detached  cottage  in  this  town,  rose  from  his  bed, 
after  a  two  days*^  confinement  by  fever,  to  pnrohaae 
in  the  market  some  fresh  meat  for  a  Uttle  soup. 
Before  he  ooold  do  more  than  prepare  the  sereml 
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ingredients  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  put  his  meat  in 
water  for  the  preparation  of  his  pottage,  the  parox- 
yam  of  fever  had  returned,  and  he  laid  himself  on  his 
bed,  exhausted.  Two  days  elapsed  in  this  state  of 
helplessness  and  inanition,  by  which  time  the  mass 
of  meat  and  potherbs  had  putrefied.  The  stench 
becoming  very  perceptible  in  the  neighborhood, 
Tultare  after  vulture,  as  they  sailed  past,  were  ob- 
served always  to  descend  to  the  cottage  of  the 
German,  and  to  sweep  round  as  if  they  had  tracked 
some  putrid  carcass,  but  failed  to  find  exactly  where 
it  was.  This  led  the  neighbors  to  apprehend  that 
the  poor  man  lay  dead  in  his  cottage,  as  no  one  had 
seen  him  for  the  two  days  last  past.  His  door  was 
broken  open ;  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  helpless 
feebleness;  but  the  room  was  most  insufiTerably 
oflSensive  from  something  putrefying,  which  could 
not  immediately  be  found ;  for  the  fever  having 
deprived  the  derman  of  his  wits,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  his  uncooked  mess  of  meat  and  herbs. 
No  one  imagining  that  the  kitchen  pot  could  contain 
anything  offensive,  search  was  made  everywhere 
bat  in  the  right  place.  At  last,  the  pot-lid  was 
lifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  insupportable  stench 
discovered  in  the  corrupted  soup-meat. 

"  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  smelling  directing 
the  vultures,  without  any  assistance  from  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  discovering  unerringly  the  locality  of 
the  putrid  animal  matter,  when  even  the  neighbors 
were  at  fault  in  their  patient  search. 

**  Some  few  days  succeeding  this  occurrence,  afler 
a  night  and  morning  of  heavy  rain,  in  which  our 
streets  had  been  inundated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
and  flood  afler  flood  had  been  sweeping  to  the  river 
the  drainage  of  the  whole  town,  a  piece  of  recent 
ofllal  had  l^en  brought  down  firom  some  of  the  yards 
where  an  animal  had  been  slaughtered,  and  lodged 
in  the  street.  A  vulture,  beating  about  in  search 
of  food,  dashed  in  a  slanting  direction  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  and,  just  resting,  without  closing 
his  winffs,  snatched  up  the  fresh  piece  of  flesh  and 
carried  it  off. 

*^  Here  was  the  sense  of  sight  unassisted  by  that 
of  smelling,  for  the  meat  was  too  recent  to  commu- 
nicate any  taint  to  the  morning  air,  and  the  vulture 
stooped  to  it  from  a  very  far  distance. 

**  On  another  occasion,  very  near  to  the  time  when 
these  facts  attracted  my  notice,  a  dead  rat  had  been 
thrown  out,  early  in  the  morning,  into  the  street, 
having  been  caught  in  the  previous  night.  Two 
vultures  sailing  over  head  m  quest  of  a  morning 
meal  descended  at  the  same  time,  stooping  to  the 
dead  rat,  the  one  from  the  south  the  other  from  the 
north,  and  both  seized  the  object  of  attraction  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  Here  again  was  the  vision,  unaided  bv  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  nostrils,  directing  two  birds,  with  the 
same  appetite,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  same 
object. 

'*  For  the  next  example  I  am  indebted  to  the 
xecords  of  a  police  court.  A  clerk  in  the  engineer 
department  at  Up-park  Camp,  brought  before  the 
magistrates  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  dOth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  a  man  who  had  been  beset  in  the  night 
by  the  dogs  of  the  barracks.  The  poultry  yard  had 
been  repeatedly  robbed  ;  and  this  person  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  prowling  after  the  roost-fowls 
mt  the  time  the  does  rose  upon  him.  This  case  had 
been  heard,  and  the  man  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  when  a  complaint  was  presented  against 
another  man,  whom  Major  G.,  also  of  the  camp,  had 
detected  under  similar  circu Distances,  and  lodged  in 
the  guard  house.    Two  days  after  his  detection, 
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the  major  observed  some  carrion  ynltures  hofemg 
about  a  spot  in  the  fields,  and  on  sendbg  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  a  Kilmarnock  cap,  containing 
a  dead  fowl,  and  some  eggs,  tied  up  in  a  pair  of  old 
trowsers,  was  found  very  near  the  spot  where  the 
prisoner  was  caught.  This  discovery,  by  the  aid 
of  the  vultures,  confirming  the  suspicion  against  the 
prisoner,  he  was  condemned. 

**  The  last  instance  that  I  shall  relate  is  one  in 
which  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling 
were  all  exercised,  but  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  usual  appetite  for  carrion  food,  but  where  the 
object  was  a  living,  though  wounded  animal. 

**  A  person  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  hav- 
ing his  pastures  much  trespassed  on  by  vagrant 
hogs,  resorted  to  his  gun  to  rid  himself  of  the  an* 
noyanoe.  A  pig,  which  had  been  mortally  wounded 
and  had  run  squealing  and  trailing  his  blood  through 
the  grass,  had  not  gone  far  before  it  fell  in  the  ag^ 
onies  of  death.  At  the  moment  the  animal  was 
perceived  to  be  unable  to  rise,  three  vultures,  at 
the  same  instant,  descended  upon  it,  attracted  no 
doubt  by  the  cries  of  the  dying  pig,  and  by  the 
scent  of  its  reeking  blood  ;  and  v'hile  it  was  yet 
struggling  for  life,  began  to  tear  open  its  wouiulsy 
and  devour  it.'* — p.  2. 

The  minute  details  relating  to  structure,  previ- 
ously spoken  of,  form  an  essential  portion  of  natural 
science ;  but  such  details  only  affond  a  means  to  en- 
able the  naturalist  to  attain  a  higher  end,  and  thoy 
can  never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  private  history  of  an  animal,  derived 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  its  habits,  and 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  manners  of  life 
as  can  only  be  gained  by  a  residence  in  the  scenes 
frequented  by  the  objects  of  our  study.  The  im- 
portance of  observation,  in  correcting  erroneous  in- 
ferences drawn  from  mere  structural  peculiarities, 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  extract,  which  shows  that 
even  the  great  Cuvier  was  sometimes  at  fault,  when 
trusting  too  implicitly  to  theoretical  considerations. 

'*  The  statement  of  Cuvier,  that '  the  proportions 
of  the  Nyctibius  completely  disqualify  it  from  rising 
from  a  level  surface/  I  saw  disproved  ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  tarsi,  (and  it  is,  indeed, 
extreme,)  my  bird  repeatedly  alighted  on,  and  rose 
from,  the  floor,  without  effort.  When  resting  on 
the  floor,  the  wings  were  usually  spread ;  when 

ferching,  they  about  reached  the  tip  of  the  tail.  If 
may  judge  of  the  habits  of  the  Potoo  from  what 
little  I  have  observed  of  it  when  at  liberty,  and  from 
the  manners  of  my  captivo  specimen,  I  presume 
that,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  wings,  it  flies 
but  little ;  but4hat,  sitting  on  some  post  of  observa- 
tion, it  watches  there  till  some  crepuscular  beetie 
wings  by,  on  which  it  sallies  out,  and  having  cap- 
tured it  with  its  cavernous  and  viscid  month,  returns 
immediately  to  its  station.  Mr.  Swainson  appears 
to  consider  that  the  stiff  bristles,  with  which  many 
Caprimulgida  are  armed,  have  a  manifest  relation 
to  the  size  and  power  of  their  prey,  beetles  and  lar^ 
moths,  while  tnese  appendages  are  not  needed  in 
the  swallows,  their  prey  consisting  of  '  little  soft 
insects.' — {Class.  Birds.)  But  here  is  a  speeies 
whose  prey  is  the  hardest  and  most  rigid  beethse, 
of  lar^e  size,  and  oflen  set  with  formidable  horns, 
which  has  no  true  rictal  bristles  at  all !" — p.  45. 

The  next  illustration  is  very  interesting,  confirm- 
atory as  it  is  of  a  conjecture,  the  result  of  observa- 
tion, hazarded  by  one  who  modestly  styled  himself 
a  mere  "  otU-door  naturalist.^ ^ 

*'  Whitens  conjecture  of  the  purpose  to  which  the 
sertated  toe  of  the  Nightjar  is  applied,  namely,  tbe 
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^edter  Mdinf^  of  the  prey  wbieh  It  takes  with  its 
foot  while  flying,  woula  have  been  more  than  ren- 
dered hiffhly  probable  by  an  inspection  of  the  fooc 
of  the  Nyetibius.  The  inner  front  toe  and  the  back 
«oe  are  spread  eut  by  the  great  extension  of  the  en- 
▼taping  flesh  of  the  pbalaoges,  to  such  a  breadth 
as  f  give  the  foot  the  character  and  form  of  a  hand ; 
while  the  movement  of  these  prehensile  organs  is  so 
adjasted  that  the  back  toe  and  the  three  front  toes, 
pressed  flat  agaiast  one  another,  can  enclose  any- 
thing as  effectually  as  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The 
[claw  of  the]  middle  toe,  which  is  serrated  in  the 
Oaprimulgus,  is  simply  dilated  in  the  Nyctibius,  a 
peculiarity  also  of  the  swallows.  Whatever  defi* 
cieaey  of  prehension  this  may  give  tt,  when  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  the  serrated  nail  of  the  Cap- 
rimulgus,  is  amply  compensated  for  in  the  Nyctibius 
by  the  palm-like  character  of  the  foot,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  the  toes,  and  by  the  quantity 
of  membrane  connecting  them  together.  All  this 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  power  if  it  did  not  perform 
some  function  like  that  which  White  assigned  to  the 
foot  of  the  Nightjar."— p.  48. 

Mr.  Grosse  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  nidification  of  a  beautiful  little  swallow, 
described  as  a  new  species  under  the  nitrie  of  Palm- 
swift,  (Tack&mis  pkaenic&bMt,)  which  liuilds  its  nest 
in  the  large  sheath  enveloping  the  organs  of  fructi- 
fication in  the  eoooa-nut  palm. 

**  I  observed  several  small  swallows  flying  above 
some  cocoa-nut  palms ;  they  uttered,  as  they  flew, 
a  continued  twittering  warble,  shrill  hut  sweet, 
which  attracted  my  attention.  I  commenced  a 
careful  search  with  my  eye  of  the  under  sur&ce 
of  the  fronds  and  spadices  of  one,  and  at  length 
discerned  some  masses  of  cotton  projecting  from 
some  of  the  spathes,  which  I  concluded  to  be  their 
nests.  This  conjecture  proved  correct ;  for  pres- 
ently I  discovered  a  bird  clinging  to  one  of  these 
raasses,  which  I  shot,  and  found  to  be  this  white- 
rumped  swift.  On  my  ]ad*s  attempt  to  climb  the 
Cr«e,  eight  or  ten  birds  flew  in  succession  from  varir 
oas  parts,  where  they  had  been  concealed  before. 
The  tree,  however,  was  too  smouth  to  be  climbed, 
and  as  we  watched  beneatli  for  the  birds  to  return, 
one  and  another  came,  but  charily,  and  entered  their 
ro3pective  nests.  Although  several  other  cocoar 
nuts  were  close  by,  I  could  not  discern  that  anyone 
<if  them  was  tenanted  but  this,  and  this  so  numer- 
<<»us]y,  whence  I  inferred  the  social  disposition  of 
the  bird.  At  some  distance  we  found  another  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  dried  fronds,  spadices, 
and  spathes,  which  had  been,  in  the  course  of 
growth,  thrown  off*,  and  in  these  were  many  nests. 
They  were  formed  chiefly  in  the  hollow  spathes, 
and  were  placed  in  a  series  of  three  or  four  in  a 
spathe,  one  above  another,  and  agglutinated  together 
but  with  a  kind  of  gallery  along  the  side  communi- 
cating with  each.  The  materisi  seemed  only  feath- 
ers and  silk-cotton  (the  down  of  the  Bombax ;)  the 
former  very  largely  used,  the  most  downy  placed 
within,  the  cotton  principally  without ;  the  whole 
felted  closely,  aad  cemented  together  by  some  slimy 
fluid ,  now  dry,  probably  the  saliva.  With  this  they 
were  glued  to  the  spathe,  and  that  so  strongly,  that 
io  tearing  one  out  it  brought  away  the  integument 
of  the  spathe.  The  walls  of  the  nest,  though  for 
the  most  part  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
were  felted  so  strongly  as  to  be  tenacious  almost  as 
cloth.  Some  were  placed  within  those  spathes  that 
yet  contained  the  spadices ;  and  in  this  case  the  va- 
rious footstalks  of  Uie  fruit  were  enclosed  in  alaroe 
I  of  the  materials,  the  walls  being  greatly  thick- 


ened. All  the  nests  were  evidently  old  ones,  for 
the  Bombax  had  not  yet  perfected  its  cotton ;  and 
hence  I  infer  that  these  birds  continue  from  year  to 
year  to  occupy  the  same  nests,  until  they  are  thrown 
oflfby  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  entrance  to  the 
nests,  which  were  sub-globular,  was  near  the  bot- 
tom "—p.  60. 

Two  months  later,  the  same  birds  were  observed 
in  another  locality,  where,  perhaps  from  the  absence 
of  the  oocoa-nat  palm,  they  were  constructing  their 
nests  on  a  quite  different  plan,  illustrating  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  habits  of  animals  are  occasion- 
ally modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  varied 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

*'  Near  the  middle  of  Mav,  my  servant  Sam,  being 
engaged  at  CuUoden,  in  Westmoreland  parish,  cut- 
ting the  fronds  of  the  palmetto  ( Chanuerops)  for 
thatching,  found  these  little  birds  nestling  in  abun- 
dance, and  procured  for  me  many  oests  of  the 
present  season.  Their  recent  construction,  and 
perhaps  the  diversity  of  their  situation — for  instead 
of  the  hollow  of  a  spathe  these  were  attached  to 
the  plaited  surface  of  the  fronds — gave  them  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  the  former  specimens. 
Many  of  these  I  have  now  in  my  possession.  They 
have  a  singularly  hairy  appearance,  being  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  flax-like  cotton  of  the 
Bombax,  and  when  separated,  are  not  unlike  a 
doirs  wig.  They  are  in  the  form  of  those  watch- 
fobs  which  are  hung  at  beds'  heads,  the  backs  being 
firmly  glued  by  saliva  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds,  the  impressions  of  the  plaits  of  which  are 
conspicuons  on  the  nests  when  separated.  The 
thickness  is  slight  in  the  upper  part,  but  in  the 
lower  it  is  much  increased,  the  depth  of  the  cup 
descending  very  little  bek>w  the  opening.  The 
cotton  is  cemented  firmly  together  as  in  the  case  of 
the  others,  but  externally  it  is  allowed  to  hang  in 
filamentous  locks,  having  a  woolly,  but  not  aUo- 
gether  a  ragged,  appearance.  A  few  feathers  are 
intermixed,  but  only  singly,  and  not  in  any  part 
specially.  One  specimen  is  double,  two  nests  hav- 
ing been  constructed  so  close  side  by  side,  that 
there  is  but  a  partition  wall  between  them.  Many 
nests  had  ecrgs,  but  in  throwing  down  the  fronds 
all  were  broken  but  one,  which  I  now  have.  It  is 
pure  white,  unspotted,  large  at  one  end,  measuring 
thirteen  twentieths  of  an  inch  by  nine  twentieths. 
The  average  dimensions  of  the  nests  were  about  5 
inches  high,  and  3  1-2  wide.'' — p.  02. 

A  very  common  bird  in  Jamaica,  the  Green  Tody, 
( Todus  vkidiSf)  has  received  the  name  of  Robin 
red-breast,  from  his  crimson  velvet  gorget ;  he  is  a 
general  favorite.  This  bird  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  the  manners  of  one,  kept  for  a  short  time  by 
the  author,  are  thus  described  : — 

'*  One  captured  with  a  net  in  April,  on  being- 
turned  into  a  room,  began  immediately  to  catch  flies 
and  other  minute  insects  that  flitted  about,  particu- 
larly little  destructive  Tineade  that  infested  my 
dried  birds.  At  this  employment  he  continued 
incessantly,  and  most  successfully,  all  that  evening, 
and  all  the  next  day  from  earliest  dawn  till  dosk. 
He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  tables,  on  the 
lines,  on  shelves,  or  on  the  floor,  ever  glancing 
about,  now  and  then  flitting  up  into  the  air,  when 
the  snap  of  his  beak  announced  a  capture,  and  he 
returned  to  some  station  to  eat  it.  He  would  peep 
into  the  lowest  and  darkest  comers,  even  nnder  the 
tables,  for  the  little  globose,  long-legged  spiders, 
which  he  would  drag  from  their  webs  and  swallow. 
He  sought  these  also  ab«)nt  the  ceiling  and  wsdls, 
and  found  very  many.    I  have  said  that  he  oontiii 
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ued  at  this  employment  all  oay  without  intermission, 
and,  though  I  took  no  account,!  judged  that,  on  an 
average,  he  made  a  capture  per  minute.  We  may 
thus  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of 
insects  destroyed  by  these  and  similar  birds ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  this  was  in  a  room,  where  the 
human  eye  scarcely  recognized  a  dozen  insects  alto- 
gether; and  that  in  the  free  air  insects  would 
doubtless  be  mach  more  numerous.  Water  in  a 
basin  was  in  the  room,  but  I  did  not  see  him  drink, 
though  occa«onally  he  perched  on  the  brim ;  and 
when  I  inserted  his  beak  into  the  water,  \\e  would 
not  drink.  Though  so  actively  engaged  in  his  own 
occupation,  he  cared  nothing  fur  the  presence  of 
man ;  he  sometimes  alighted  voluntarily  on  our 
heads,  shoulders,  or  fingers;  and  when  sitting 
would  permit  me  at  any  time  to  put  my  hand  over 
him  and  take  him  up ;  though  when  in  the  hand  he 
.  would  struggle  to  get  out.  He  seemed  likely  to 
thrive,  but  incautiously  settling  in  front  of  a  dove- 
cage,  a  surly  baldpate  poked  his  head  through  the 
wires,  and  with  his  beak  aimed  a  cruel  blow  at  the 
pretty  green  head  of  the  unoffending  and  unsus- 
paciing  Tody.  He  appeared  not  to  mind  it  at  first, 
but  did  not  again  fly,  and  about  an  hour  afterward, 
on  my  taking  him  into  my  hand,  and  throwing  him 
up,  he  could  only  dutter  to  the  ground,  and  on  lay- 
ing him  on  the  table,  he  stretched  out  his  little 
feet,  shivered,  and  died." — p.  74, 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  the  author's 
accounts  of  the  lovely  humming-birds,  known  to 
the  majority  of  English  naturalists  only  from  de- 
scriptions and  figures,  or  at  most  from  the  pr'eserved 
specimens  met  with  in  cabinets,  or,  as  oniament», 
carefully  guarded  from  dust  under  glasses.  Such 
figures  and  specimens,  however  well  executed  or 
well  prepared,  cannot  possibly  afix>rd  more  than  a 
very  faint  idea  of  the  ever-changing  beauty  and 
splendor  of  these  winged  gems,  which  Mr.  Gosse 
introduces  to  us  in  all  their  living  loveliness  ;  paint- 
ing, as  vividly  as  words  can  paint,  their  domestic 
habits,  their  wars — for,"lovely  as  they  are,  these 
ti:iy  fellows  are  much  more  pugnacious  than  even 
our  own  jealous  and  quarrelsome  Robin  red-breast 
— their  mode  of  building,  and,  unfortunately  for  all 
his  attempts  at  domestication,  what  may  be  termed 
lh»ir  death-bed  scenes  also.  For  so  impatient  of 
confinement  are  the  humming-birds,  that  none  of 
those  which  he  captured  and  kept  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  survived  longer  than  a  few 
days. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  "  the  gem  of 
Jamaican  ornitholo^ry,"  the  long-tailed  humming- 
bird, (TVochilus  Polytmus.) 

**  While  1  lingered  in  the  romantic  place,  picking 
up  some  of  the  land  shells  which  were  scattered 
among  the  rocks,  suddenly  I  heard  the  whirr  of  a 
humming-bird,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  female  Po- 
lytmus hovering  opposite  the  nest,  with  a  mass  of 
silk  cotton  in  her  beak.  Deterred  by  the  sight  of 
roe,  she  presently  retired  to  a  twig,  a  few  paces 
distant,  on  which  she  sat.  I  immediately  sunk 
down  antong  the,  rocks  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
remained  perfectly  still.  In  a  few  seconds  she 
came  again,  and  after  hovering  a  moment,  disap- 
peared behind  one  of  the  projections,  whence  in  a 
few  seconds  she  emerged  again,  and  flew  oS.  I 
then  examined  the  place,  and  found  to  my  delight 
a  new  nest,  in  all  respects  like  the  old  one,  but 
unfinished,  affixed  to  another  twig  not  a  yard  from 
it.  I  again  sat  down  among  the  stones  in  front, 
where  I  could  see  the  nest,  not  concealing  myself, 
but  remaining  motionless,  waiting  for  the  feiite 


bird*s  reappearance.  I  had  not  to  wait  long :  a  loikl 
whirrf  and  there  she  was,  suspended  in  the  air 
before  her  nest :  she  soon  espied  me,  and  cam9 
within  a  foot  of  my  eyes,  hovering  just  in  front  of 
my  face.  I  remained  still,  however,  when  I  heaxil 
the  whirring  of  another  just  above  me,  perhaps  the 
male,  but  I  durst  not  look  towards  him  lest  the 
turning  of  my  head  should  frighten  the  female.  In 
a  minute  or  two  the  other  was  gone,  and  site  alighted 
again  on  the  twig,  where  she  sat  some  little  time 
preening  her  feathers,  and  apparently  clearing  ber 
mouth  H-om  the  cotton  fibres,  for  she  now  and  then 
swiftly  projected  the  tongue  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  beak,  continuing  the  same  curve  as  that  of  the 
beak.  When  she  arose  it  was  to  perform  a  very 
interesting  action ;  for  she  flew  to  the  face  of  tht; 
rock,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  soft  dry  moss, 
and  hovering  on  the  wing,  as  if  before  a  flower, 
began  to  pluck  the  moss,  until  she  had  a  largu 
bunch  of  it  in  her  beak  ;  then  I  saw  her  fly  to  the 
nest,  and  having  seated  herself  in  i7,  proceed  to  place 
the  new  material,  pressing,  and  arranging,  and 
interweaving  the  whole  with  her  beak,  while  she 
fiisliioned  the  cup-like  form  of  the  interior  by  the 
pressure  of  her  white  breast,  moving  round  and 
round  as  she  sat.  My  presence  appeared  to  be  no 
hindrance  to  her  proceedings,  though  only  a  few 
feet  distant ;  at  length  she  left  again,  and  I  left  Uie 
place  also.  On  the  8th  of  AprU  I  visited  the  cave 
again,  and  found  the  nest  perfected,  and  containing^ 
two  eggs,  which  were  not  hatched  on  the  1st  of 
May,  on  which  day  I  sent  Sam  to  endeavor  to  secure 
both  dam  and  nest.  He  found  her  sitting,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  capturing  her,  and,  with  the  nest 
and  its  contents,  be  carefully  brought  down  to  me. 
I  transferred  it,  having  broken  one  egg  by  accident, 
to  a  cage,  and  put  in  the  bird ;  she  was  mopish, 
however,  and  quite  neglected  the  nest,  as  she  did 
also  some  flowers  which  I  inserted  ;  sitting  nooodily 
on  a  perch.  The  next  morning  she  was  dead.*' — 
p.  103. 

The  author  was  particularly  anxious  to  bring' 
alive  to  England  some  of  these  **  radiant  creatures ;" 
and  though  his  earliest  endeavors  to  keep  them  ahve 
for  any  length  of  time,  even  if  they  survived  their 
capture,  proved  ciiiirely  fruitless,  yet  his  attempts 
were  valuiihle,  as  giving  him  a  fuller  insight  into 
the  manners  of  the  humming-birds  than,  perhaps, 
he  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  Tlie  following^ 
account,  ihuugh  long,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

**  At  my  first  attempt,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 1 
transferred  such  as  I  succeeded  in  bringing  alive, 
to  cages  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  house, 
and  though  they  did  not  beat  themselves,  they  soon 
sunk  under  the  confinement.  Suddenly  they  would 
fall  to  the  floor  of  tlte  cage,  and  lie  motionless  with 
closed  eyes ;  if  taken  into  the  hand,  they  wouKl 
perhaps  seem  to  revive  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
throw  back  the  pretty  head,  or  toss  it  to  and  fro,  as 
if  in  great  suffering,  expand  the  wings,  open  the 
eyes,  slightly  puff  up  the  feathers  of  the  breast,  and 
die,  usually  without  any  convulsive  struggle.  Thi» 
was  the  fate  of  my  first  attempts. 

*'In  the  autumn,  however,  they  began  to  be 
numerous  again  upon  the  mountain,  and  having,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  captured  two  young  males, 
sucking  the  pretty  pink  flowers  of  Urenalobaia,  1 
brought  them  home  in  a  covered  basket.  The  tail 
feathers  of  the  one  were  undeveloped,  those  of  the 
other  half  their  full  length.  I  did  not  cage  them, 
but  turned  them  out  into  the  open  room,  in  which 
the  daily  work  of  preparing  specimens  was  carried 
on,  havmg  first  secured  the  dooni  and  windows 
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Hiey  were  lively  bat  not  wild ;  playful  towaids 
etch  other,  and  tame  with  respect  to  myself,  sitiing 
anrestrained  for  several  seconds  at  a  time  on  my 
finger.  I  collected  a  few  flowers  and  placed  them 
10  a  vase  on  a  high  shelf,  and  to  theee  they  resorted 
immediately.  But  I  soon  found  that  they  paid 
attention  to  none  but  Asclepias  curassavica,  and 
slightly  to  a  large  Ipomea.  On  this  I  again  went 
out,  and  gather^  a  large  bunch  of  Asdepias,  and 
was  pleased  to  observe,  that,  on  the  moment  of  my 
entering  the  room,  one  flew  to  the  nosegay  and 
sucked  while  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  The  other  soon 
followed,  and  then  both  these  lovely  creatures  were 
bnxzing  together  within  an  inch  of  my  face,  prob- 
ing the  flowers  so  eagerly  as  to  allow  their  bodies 
to  be  touched  without  alarm.  These  flowers  being 
placed  in  another  glass,  they  visited  each  bouquet 
in  turn,  now  and  then  flying  after  each  other  play- 
fully through  the  room,  or  alighting  on  various 
objects.  Though  occasionally  they  flew  against 
the  window,  they  did  not  flutter  and  beat  them- 
selves at  it,  but  seemed  well  content  with  their 
parole.  As  they  flew,  I  repeatedly  heard  them 
snap  the  beak,  at  which  times  they  doubtless  caught 
minute  flies.  After  some  time,  one  of  them  sud- 
denly sunk  down  in  one  comer,  and  on  being  taken 
ap  seemed  dying :  it  had  perhaps  struck  itself  in 
flying.  It  lingered  awhile,  and  died.  The  other 
continued  his  vivacity;  perceiving  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  flowers,  I  prepared  a  tube,  made  of 
the  barrel  uf  a  goose-quill,  which  I  inserted  into  the 
ettrk  of  a  bottle,  to  secure  its  steadiness  and  upright 
position,  and  flUed  with  juice  of  sugar-cane.  I  then 
look  a  large  Ipomea,  and  having  cut  oflTthe  bottom, 
I  slipped  the  flower  over  the  tube,  so  that  the  quill 
took  the  place  of  the  nectary  of  the  flower.  The 
bird  flew  to  it  in  a  moment,  clung  totbe  bottle  rim, 
and  bringing  his  beak  perpendicular,  thrust  it  into 
the  tube.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  repast 
was  n^greeable,  for  he  continued  pumping  for  sev- 
ers! seconds,  and  on  his  flying  off  I  found  the  quill 
emptied.  As  he  had  torn  off  the  flower  in  his  eager- 
n<>s8  for  more,  and  even  followed  the  fragments  of 
the  corolla,  as  they  lay  on  the  table,  to  search  them, 
I  refilled  the  quiil  and  put  a  blossom  of  the  Marvel 
of  Peru  into  it,  so  that  the  flower  expanded  over 
the  top.  The  little  toper  found  it  again,  and  afler 
drinking  freely,  withdrew  his  beak,  ^t  the  blossom 
was  adhering  to  it  as  a  sheath.  This  incumbrance 
he  presently  got  rid  of,  and  then  (which  was  most 
interesting  to  me)  he  returned  immediately,  and 
inserting  his  beak  into  the  bare  quill,  finished  the 
contents.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  odd  position 
of  his  head  and  body  as  he  clung  to  the  bottle  with 
his  beak  inserted  perpendicularly  into  the  cork. 
Heverai  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had 
recourse  to  his  new  fountain,  which  was  as  often 
replenished  for  him,  and  at  length,  about  sunset, 
betook  himself  to  a  line  stretched  across  the  room 
for  repose.  He  slept,  as  they  all  do,  with  the  head 
not  behind  the  wing,  but  slightly  drawn  back  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  in  figure  reminded  me  of  Mr. 
Crooki's  beautiful  plate  of  Trogon  resplendens,  in 
miniature.  In  the  morning  I  found  him  active 
before  sunrise,  already  having  visited  his  quill  of 
syrop,  which  he  emptied  a  second  time.  After  some 
hoars,  he  flew  through  a  door  which  I  had  incau- 
tiously \eh  open,  and  darting  through  the  window 
of  the  next  room,  escaped,  ts  my  no  small  chagrin. ' ' 
— D.  113. 

Notwithstanding  their  minuteness,  however,  the 
hnramtng-bird  seems  to  possess  some  spirit;  for, 
nnder  the  head  of  the  Green  Bittern,  Mr.  Gosse 
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<<  The  flight  of  all  the  herons  is  flagguig  and  la- 
borious. I  have  been  aroused  to  see  a  humming- 
bird chasing  a  heron ;  the  minuteness  and  arrowy 
swiftness  of  the  one  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
expanse  of  wing  and  unwieldy  motion  of  the  other. 
The  little  aggressor  appears  to  restrain  his  powers 
in  order  to  annoy  his  adversary,  dodging  around 
him  and  pecking  at  him,  like  one  of  the  small  frig- 
ates of  Drake  or  Frobisher  peppering  one  of  the 
unwieldy  galleons  of  the  ilt-fated  Armada." — p. 
342. 

The  mocking-bird  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds 
in  Jamaica,  and  his  reputed  power  of  imitating  the 
voices  of  other  birds,  as  described  by  Wilson  and 
other  writers,  is  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gosse,  who 
says  he  has  often  been  disappointed,  when,  afler 
creeping  to  a  spot  whence  he  supposed  the  voice  of 
some  new  bird  to  issue,  he  has  found  the  sound  to 
proceed  from  the  familiar  mocking-bird. 

<*  It  is  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when,  like 
his  European  namesake,  (the  nightingale,)  he  de- 
lights 

'  With  wakeful  melody  to  cheer 
The  livelong  hours,' 

that  the  song  of  this  bird  is  heard  to  advantage. 
Sometimes,  when,  desirous  of  watching  the  flrst 
flight  of  Urania  SloaneuSj  1  have  ascended  the 
mountains  before  break  of  day,  I  have  been  charmed 
by  the  rich  gushes  and  bursts  of  melody  proceeding 
from  this  most  sweet  songster,  as  he  stood  on  tip- 
toe on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  sour-sop  or  orange 
tree,  in  the  rays  of  the  bright  moonlight.  Now  he 
is  answered  by  another,  and  now  another  joins  the 
chorus  from  the  trees  around,  till  the  woods  and 
savannas  are  ringing  with  the  delightful  sounds  of 
exquisite  and  innocent  joy.  Nor  is  the  season  of 
song  confined,  as  in  many  birds,  to  that  period  when 
courtship  and  incubation  call  forth  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other. 
The  mocking-bird  is  vocal  at  all  seasons ;  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  his  permanency  of  song,  as  well 
as  to  his  incomparable  variety,  that  the  savannas 
and  lowland  groves  of  Jamaica  aro  almost  always 
alive  with  melody,  though  our  singing  birds  are  so 
few."— p.  145. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  manners  of  this 
sweet  songster,  when  the  young  have  made  their 
appearance,  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

"When  5'oung  are  in  possession,  their  pres- 
ence is  no  secret ;  for  an  unpleasant  sound,  half 
hissing,  half  whistling,  is  all  day  long  issuing  from 
their  unfledged  throats ;  delightful  eflbrts,  I  dare  say, 
to  the  fond  parents.  At  this  time  the  old  birds  are 
watchful  and  courageous.  If  an  intruding  boy  or 
naturalist  approaches  their  family,  they  hop  Uom 
twig  to  twig,  looking  on  with  outstretched  neck,  in 
mute  but  evident  solicitude  ;  but  any  winged  visi- 
tant, though  ever  so  unconscious  of  evil  intent,  and 
though  ever  so  large,  is  driven  away  with  fearless 
pertinacity.  The  saucy  Ani  and  Tinkling  instantp 
fy  yield  the  sacred  neighborhood,  the  brave  mock- 
ing-bird pursuing  a  group  of  three  or  four,  even  to 
several  hundred  yards*  distance;  and  even  the 
John-crow,  if  he  sail  near  the  tree,  is  instantly 
atucked  and  driven  from  the  scene.  But  the  hogs 
aro  the  creatures  that  give  him  the  most  annoyance. 
They  are  ordinarily  fed  upon  the  inferior  oranges, 
the  fruit  being  shaken  down  to  them  in  the  even- 
ings ;  hence  they  acquire  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
the  orange  trees,  to  wait  for  a  lucky  windfall.  The 
mocking-bird,  feeling  nettled  at  the  intrusion,  flies 
down  and  begins  to  peck  the  hog  with  all  his  might  Q I  p 
Piggy*  DOt  understanding  the  matter,  bat  pleaseio 
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witli  the  titilUtioD,  gently  lies  down  asd  turne  up 
hb  broad  side  to  enjoy  it ;  tke  poor  bird  gets  ktu 
an  agony  of  distsess,  pecks  and  pecks  again,  but 
only  increases  ibe  enjoyosent  of  tbe  liuuirious  in- 
truder, and  is  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  effort 
in  despair." — p.  147, 

Mr.  Goess  observed  the  TinkUng  Grakle,  or 
Barbadoes  bladihird,  feeding  her  young  with  the 
produce  of  a  kind  office  performed  to  the  graiing 
cattle.  Thb,  he  says,  '*  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
which  a  stisBgor  notices :  his  conspicuous  size  and 
glossy  plumage — his  famiUar,  busioess-like  man- 
ners—and his  very  peculiar,  metallic  cry — at  once 
attract  attention.*' 

**  Like  the  Aoi,  the  Tinkling  feeds  on  the  para- 
ntes  oC  cattle.  Walking  among  them,  and  mount- 
ing on  their  backs,  they  pick  off  the  ticks  that  so 
sadly  infest  tbe  poor  beasts,  who,  as  if  appreciating 
the  serrioe,  ofier  not  the  slightest  molestation  to 
their  kind  friends.  I  one  day  observed  a  Tinkling 
thus  engaged  in  feeding  her  ofispring.  It  was  in 
the  picturesque  pasture  of  Peter's  Vale,  where  kine 
were  numerous.  Beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  a 
spreading  mango,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cow 
was  peaosMly  ruminating ;  at  her  feet  was  the 
old  TinkHng,  walking  round,  and  looking  op  at  her 
with  an  intelligent  eye.  Presently,  st^  espied  a 
tiok  upon  tbe  cow's  belly,  and,  leaping  up,  seised 
it  in  her  beak ;  then  marching  to  her  sable  oti^ring, 
who  stood  looking  on  a  iS»w  yards  off,  she  proceed- 
ed to  delif  er  the  savory  morsel  into  the  throat  of 
her  son,  who  had  gaped  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  hm 
throat  in  eager  expectation,  even  before  his  rootber 
was  near  him.  This  done,  she  returned,  and, 
again  walking  round,  scrutinised  the  animars  body, 
but,  discoreiiog  nothing  more,  fiew  up  on  the  cow's 
back,  and  commenced  an  investigation  there.  Just 
at  this  moment  something  alarmed  her,  and  both 
mother  and  sen  flew  to  a  distant  tree.  It  was  at 
the  same  time,  ai\d  in  the  same  pasture,  that  I  ob- 
served a  number  of  these  birds  collected  in  a  large 
bastard  cedar,  that  overhung  a  shallow  pool,  to 
which  one  and  another  were  continually  descending, 
and  batbinff  with  great  apparent  enjiyment ;  aAer 
which  each  flew  to  a  sunny  part  of  the  tree,  and 
fluttered  and  ruffled  its  plumage,  that  it  might  dry 
smoothly  and  equally." — p.  219. 

The  evening  parties  of  these  birds  returning  to 
their  roosting  places,  upon  some  coeoa-nut  pahns, 
most  have  bwn  an  amusing  sight. 

**  The  taking  of  places  was  attended  with  much 
squabbling  ;  the  alighting  of  each  new  coiner  on  a 
frond  causing  it  to  swing,  so  as  greatly  to  discom- 
pose the  sitters  already  in  possession,  and  throw 
them  off  their  balance  ;  and  hence  each  was  re- 
ceived by  his  follows  with  open  beaks  and  raised 
wings,  to  prevent  his  landing.  Still,  many  thrust 
themselves  in  among  others,  pecking  right  and  left 
in  self-defence.  The  highest  horizontal  fronds 
were  most  in  demand,  and  manv  of  these  had,  at 
the  dose,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  birds  each,  sit- 
tinff  side  by  side  in  a  sable  row.  When  once  the 
birds  had  left  the  cotton  tree,  and  selected  their 
places  on  the  palms,  they  did  not  return;  but 
places  were  shifted  continually.  During  the  whole 
time  their  singular  voices  were  in  full  <^y,  and 
oouM  be  heanrd  at  a  great  distance ;  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  imagining 
two  or  three  hundred  small  table  bells,  of  varying 
tones,  to  be  rung  at  the  same  time.  By  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  tbe  arrivals  had  pretty  well 
ceased,  and  most  of  the  birds  were  quietly  settled ' 
lor  the  night.    I  visited  them  on  one  or  twosubse-  ] 
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quest  eveatngs,  but  fono^  no  nnierial  SSknmeB  it 
theif  proceedings.*' — p.  233. 

An  interesting  memorandum  npon  the  mMamem 
of  the  Blue  Quit  at  the  building  season,  is  cobbo- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

''February  5lA,  ISaS.—Near  the  piasa  of  my 
house  a  cotton-bush  has  flung  out  its  knots  of 
white  filaments.  Hither  come  the  birds  at  thi» 
season,  to  gather  materials  for  constructing  their 
nests.  The  blue  spairow,  a  pretty  little  firugiver- 
ous  bird,  that  sings  in  our  fruit-trees  all  the  year 
round  its  merry  twittering  song,  has  been  tmstily 
engaged  with  his  mate  eollectiii^  bills-full  of  cotton. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  immediately  settled 
that  they  should  set  is  work  and  gather  their  ma- 
terials at  once.  They  had  alighted  on  the  tree  as 
if  they  had  very  uneipectedly  found  what  ihey 
were  seeking.  The  male  began  to  twitter  a  eon^ 
of  joy,  dancmg  and  jumping  about,  and  the  female 
intermingling  every  now  and  then  a  chirp,  friskt^l 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  did  very  little  mor^  than 
survey  the  riches  of  the  tree ;  at  least  she  pKicked 
now  and  then  a  bUl-fuU  of  the  filaments,  and  spnfaj- 
ing  it  to  flaunt  to  the  wind  tossed  it  away,  as  if 
slw  had  been  merely  showing  that  it  every  way 
answered  the  purpose  in  length  and  softness,  sikI 
was  in  every  respect  the  thing  they  wanted.  At 
each  of  these  displays  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  materials,  the  male  intenningled  his  twittering 
song  with  a  hoarse  suecession  of  notes,  which 
were  always  the  same,  cMi,  chu,  ckn,  ckm,  cAcrxl, 
to  which  the  female  chirped  two  or  three  tiroes  ia 
succession,  then  grasping  another  bill-foil  of  cotton, 
tossed  it  away  as  before,  and  obtained  from  the 
male  the  same  notes  of  attention  and  approval. 
At  last  they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  frather^d  a 
load  of  the  materiafe  drawn  out  as  liKisely  as  they 
could  ;ret  it,  and  filling  their  bills,  started  away  to 
the  tree,  wherever  it  was,  in  which  they  had  de- 
termined to  build  their  nest." — p.  241. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Yellow-faced  Grass-quit, 
Mr.  Gosse  gives  us  this  charming  pieture  of  8ee&> 
cry  in  Jamaica  : — 

^^  Immediately  behind  the  homestead  of  Bloe- 
fields,  a  lane  confined  for  a  mile  or  two  between 
dry-stone  walls,  leads  to  the  road,  which  winds  in 
a  zig-zag  line  to  the  top  of  the  BlupfieUs  ridge. 
This  lane  po6S€>sses  many  attractions : — by  the  wall 
on  each  side  grow  trees,  which  aflbrd  grateful 
shade,  and  many  of  them  load  the  evening  air  with 
dewy  fragrance.  Orange-trees,  profusely  planted, 
^ive  out,  in  spring,  gushes  of  odor  from  their 
waxen  blossoms,  and  in  autumn  tempt  the  eye  with 
their  golden  fruitage.  The  Pride  of  China,  lovely 
in  its  graceful  leaves  and  spikes  of  lilac  bloasotDs^ 
and  not  less  sweet-scented  than  the  orange — the 
pin>eoto,  dense  and  (flossy,  with  another,  but  not 
inforior,  character  of  beauty — are  varied  by  the 
less  showy,  but  still  valuable,  cedar  and  (fiiaxania. 
The  yarious  species  of  Eckiies  trail  their  slender 
stems  and  open  their  brilliant  flowers  ahiug  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  the  pretty  Bamslerut  displays  its. 
singular  yellow  bloesoms,  or  scarlet  berries  at  its 
foot,  while,  near  the  top  of  the  lane,  t^ingled  at:d 
matted  masses  of  the  nighi-hlowing  Cenm^  depeiij 
from  the  trees,  or  sprawl  over  the  walls,  expaad- 
ing  their  magnificent,  sun-like  flowers,  only  t€» 
the  *■  noon  of  night.'  Here  and  there  huge  black 
nests  of  Termites  look  like  barrels  built  into  the 
walls,  whose  loose  stones,  gray  with  exposure,  and 
discolored  with  many-tinted  lichens,  aflurd  a  aoi»» 
bre  relief  to  the  numerous  large-leafed  Arumi  that 
climb  and  cluster  above  them«    To  the  'eft  tb* 
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mountain  towers,  dark  and  frowning ;  the  view  on 
the  right  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  little  rounded  hills, 
Studded  with  trees  and  clumps  of  pimento.  But 
between  the  traveller  and  either,  extend  the  fields 
of  guinea-grass,  which  are  enclosed  by  these  boun- 
dary walls.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  grass  is 
grown  tall,  and  the  panicles  of  seed  waving  in  the 
wind  give  it  a  hoary  surfieice,  the  little  Giass-quits, 
both  of  this  and  the  following  species,  throng  hith- 
er in  numerous  flocks,  and  perching  in  rows  on  the 
slender  stalks,  weigh  them  down,  while  they  rifle 
them  of  the  farinaceoas  seeds." — ^p.  249. 

Some  of  the  parroquets  seem  to  prefer  saving 
themselves  trouble,  when  they  can  manage  it,  by 
selecting  localities  for  their  nests  previously  par- 
liany  prepared  for  their  use.  The  yellow-bellied 
species  makes  choice  of  the  larffe  earthy  nests  of  a 
species  of  Termites ;  the  yellow-billed  and  the  black- 
billed  build  in  holes  in  lofty  trees,  a  hollow  bread- 
nut  being  often  chosen,  **  and  oAen  the  capacious 
and  comfortable  cavity  chiBelled  out  by  the  wood- 
pecker.'* The  yellow-bellied  bir^  is  not,  however, 
always  secure  in  its  citadel,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  rather  amusing  anecdote  : — 

**  But  the  precaution  of  the  poor  bird  in  selecting 
a  locality,  and  her  perseverance  in  burrowing  into 
80  solid  a  structure,  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  her 
safety  or  that  of  her  young.  The  aperture  by 
which  she  herself  enters  and  departs,  affords  also  a 
ready  entrance  to  a  subtle  and  voracious  enemy,  the 
yellow  boa.  A  youn^  friend  of  mine  once  observ- 
ing a  parroquet  enter  mto  a  hole  in  a  large  duck- 
ant's  nest,  situated  on  a  bastard  cedar,  mounted  to 
take  her  eggs  or  young.  Arrived  at  the  place,  he 
cautiously  inserted  his  hand,  which  presently  came 
in  contact  with  something  smooth  and  soft.  He 
guessed  it  might  be  the  callow  young  ;  but  hesitat- 
ing to  trust  it,  he  descended,  and  proceeded  to  cut 
a  stick,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  orifice,  from  which 
ihe  old  bird  had  not  yet  flown.  Having  again 
mounted,  he  thrust  in  the  stick,  and  forced  ofi*  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  structure,  disclosing,  to  his 
utter  discomfiture  and  terror,  an  enormous  yellow 
snake,  about  whose  jaws  the  feathers  of  the  swal- 
lowed parroquet  were  still  adhering,  while  more  of 
ftier  plumage  scattered  in  the  nest  revealed  her  un- 
happy fate.  The  serpent  instantly  darted  down  the 
tree,  and  the  astonished  youth,  certainly  not  less 
terrified,  also  descended  with  precipitation,  and  ran, 
as  if  for  life,  from  the  scene." — p.  264. 

Among  the  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  studying 
nature  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  many  other  equally 
rich  localities,  are  the  mosquitoes.  Under  the 
Ring-tailed  Pigeon  is  given  a  sketch  of  the  moun- 
tain haunts  frequented  by  that  bird,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  naturalist,  the  mosquitoes  seem  to 
be  a  terrible  annoyance.  This  gives  occasion  to 
mention  an  instance  of  a  species  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  bird,  which,  however,  in  enabling  him 
to  escape  one  danger,  subjects  him  to  a  greater. 

"  It  IS  the  presence  of  these  most  annoying  in- 
sects [the  mosquitoes]  which  aflurds  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  highly-prized  ring-tail.  This  bird 
appears  to  suflfer  more  from  their  stings  than  others, 
(Or  else  its  superior  sagacity  has  taught  it  a  resource 
,of  which  others  are  ignorant  or  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves.  It  is  aware  that  these  little  insect 
pests  cannot  abide  smoke  <;  aod  wherever  the  blqe 
clouds  curl  gracefully  through  the  tall  trees  from 
the  woodman^s  fire,  the  ring-tail  is  said  to  resort 
thither,  if  within  the  neighborhood,  and  solace  it- 
self with  a  temporary  suspension  of  insect  assaults. 
But,  alas!  it  is  only  to  expose  itself  to  a-i^ore  fatal 
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peril,  for  the  negto  sportsmen  have  marked  the 
habit,  and  fail  not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Who- 
ever they  have  noticed  the  birds  feeding  on  the 
berries  of  any  particular  tree,  they  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  kindling  a  fire  beneath  it,  near  which 
they  conceal  themselves,  so  as  to  watch  the  tree. 
The  birds  begin  to  arrive,  and  are  shot  down  by  the 
fowler  one  after  another — the  repeated  flashes  and 
reports,  and  the  falls  of  their  companions,  driving 
the  survivors  away  for  a  few  moments  only  from 
the  attractive  spot,  to  which  they  again  and  again 
return,  till  the  gunner^s  ambition  is  satisfied." — ^p. 
992. 

The  stratagems  made  use  of  by  our  common  plovers 
to  draw  away  attention  from  their  nests  are  well 
known ;  a  mode  of  escaping  observation,  similar  to 
that  recorded  by  White  of  the  young  curlews,  was 
exhibited  by  a  Kildeer  Plover  kept  by  Mr.  Gone. 

*'  One  which  was  shot,  and  wounded  in  the  wing, 
I  introduced  to  the  doves,  in  a  large  packing-case, 
the  front  of  which  was  removed  and  replMd  by 
gauze.  Immediately  on  being  put  in  it  began  vigor- 
ously charging  at  the  gauze,  as  if  it  had  no  idea  of 
any  impediment  there,  running  backward  a  little 
way,  and  then  dashing  at  it ;  and  this  without  an 
instant's  intermission,  now  and  then  leaping  up, 
and  uttering  its  wild  cry.  For  a  few  minutes  its 
impetuous  motions  seemed  to  stupefy  all  the  doves, 
who  gazed  in  astonishment ;  but  presently  a  young 
bald-pate,  who  occupied  onp  of  the  front  corners,  a 
very  cross  and  surly  fellow,  began  to  peck  and  beat 
the  little  plover,  driving  him  about  the  cage  with- 
out merey.  I  had  been  struck,  at  the  first  entry  of 
the  bird,  with  its  remarkable  height,  owing  to  the 
len^h  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  upright,  bold  attitude  in 
which  it  stood.  At  length,  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  bald-pate,  it  suddenly  squatted  down  in 
one  of  the  back  corners,  bringing  the  tarsi  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  the  tibie  on  them,  so  that  I  was 
now  struck  with  its  flatness  and  closeness  to  the 
ground ;  and  I  saw  how  it  is,  that  we  so  often  hear 
their  cry  very  near,  when  we  can  see  no  trace  of 
them,  and  often  suddenly  lose  sight  of  them  when 
watching  them  running.  I  feel  assured,  that  this 
squatting  is  the  bird's  natural  resource  for  conceal- 
ment ;  for  on  being  alarmed  suddenly,  its  first  im- 
pulse is  to  bend  partially  the  heel,  bringing  the  body 
nearer  the  ground  ;  if  the  danger  appear  to  increase, 
it  brings  the  tarsi  flat,  the  tibie  still  being  inclined  ; 
the  body  seems  now  in  contact  with  the  ground  ; 
but  a  greater  terror  brings  it  stiU  lower,  so  that  it 
really  appears  as  if  half  sunk  in  the  earth ;  and 
now  no  advance  of  the  danger  aflfects  it,  if  there  be 
no  opening  to  run  -;  it  lies  quite  passive ;  its  re- 
source is  exhausted. 

**  My  captive  lay  thus  unmoved  for  a  while, 
though  the  restless  pea-doves,  in  running  from  side 
to  side,  walked  over  it,  trampling  it  under  foot  at 
every  turn.  When  it  did  get  up,  however,  and 
came  to  the  front,  it  was  again  instantly  assaulted 
by  the  bald-pate,  who  struck  it  with  his  wing,  and 
seized  its  beak  with  his  own,  and  pinched  it.  Pity- 
ing it  under  these  inflictions,  I  took  it  out,  and 
allowed  it  to  run  about  the  room.  Its  actions  now 
became  quite  entertaining ;  it  ran  backward  and  for- 
ward with  surprising  fleetness,  but  not  being  used 
to  the  smoothness  of  board,  though  the  floor  was 
not  at  all  polished,  and  wanting  the  support  of  the 
back  toe,  its  speed  was  continually  causing  it  to 
slip,  the  feet  sliding  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  bird 
down  upon  its  tail.  Now  and  then  it  would  stop, 
and  maice  repeated  efibrts  to  iuropover  the  skirting* 
boards  whiich  bein^  hhck,  and  the  wal)  white,  I  sup* 
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poae  it  mistook  the  latter  for  empty  space.  While 
doiug  this,  it  ever  and  anon  emitteid  its  lond  pipe, 
with  startliog  shrillness.  Having  ran  into  a  cor- 
ner, it  allowed  me  to  take  it  up  iu  my  hand  without 
flutterioff.  When  it  stood,  it  jerked  its  head  up  and 
down.  It  was  exceedingly  active,  when  not  lying 
close  for  concealment  it  was  not  still  a  moment ; 
besides  the  flirting  of  the  head  and  tail,  a  tremulous 
motion  pervaded  the  body,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be 
shivering.  When  about  to  take  a  single  step,  this 
was  manifested  in  an  odd  manner,  the  foot  touching 
the  ground  three  or  four  times  before  it  was  put 
down.  When  it  had  become  more  at  home,  it 
devoured  earth-worms  greedily,  and  would  pick 
minute  shells  and  ErUomoslraca  from  a  saucer  of 
water,  in  which  was  a  root  of  water-cress.  In  the 
cage,  it  delighted  to  stand  in  its  water  saucer, 
but  when  loose,  the  saucer  being  placed  in  one  cor- 
ner, it  would  run  rapidly  in  and  out,  now  and  then 
stopping  to  pick  up  the  contents." — p.  331. 

Mr.  Gr088e*s  account  of  the  graceful  Sultana, 
walking  upon  the  water-weeds,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
illustrations  we  have  somewhere  seen. 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  elegance  of 
one  that  I  saw  by  the  road -side,  about  midway  be- 
tween Savanna-le-Mar  and  filuefieids.  It  was  at 
one  of  those  pieces  of  dark  water  called  blue-holes, 
zeputed  to  be  unfathomable.  The  surface  was 
covered  with  the  leaves  !ind  tangled  stems  of  various 
water-plants,  and  on  these  the  sultana  was  walking, 
supported  by  ite  breadth  of  foot,  so  that  the  leaves 
on  which  it  trod  sank  only  an  inch  or  two,  notwith- 
standing that  the  bird,  according  to  its  usual 
manner,  moved  with  great  deliberation,  frequently 
standing  still,  and  looking  leisurely  on  either  side. 
As  it  walked  over  to  where  the  water  was  leas  en- 
cumbered, it  became  more  immersed,  until  it  seemed 
to  be  swimming,  yet  even  then,  from  the  motion 
of  ite  legs,  it  was  evidently  walking,  either  on  the 
bottom,  or  on  the  yielding  plants.  At  the  margin 
of  the  pool  it  stood  some  time,  in  a  dark  nook  over- 
hung by  bushes,  where  its  green  and  purple  hues 
were  finely  thrown  out  by  the  dark  back-ground. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  beautiful  addition 
it  would  make  to  an  ornamental  water  in  an  Eng- 
lish park ;  and  the  more  so,  because  ite  confiding 
tameness  allows  of  approach  sufficiently  near  to 
admire  ite  brilliancy.  Nor  are  its  motions  void  of 
elegance,  the  constant  jerking  of  ite  pied  tail  is  per- 
haps rather  singular  than  admirable,  but  the  bridling 
of  ite  curved  and  lengthened  neck,  and  the  lifting 
of  ite  feet  are  certainly  graceful." — p.  378. 

Another  instance  in  which  a  great  systematist 
was  at  fault  is  given  under  the  Roseate  Stilt. 
Cuvier  state^s  that  ^*  walking  is  painful  to  this  bird,'' 
which,  as  Mr.  Gosse  remarks,  '*  is  as  contrary  to 
hex  as  to  reason."  One  example  seen  by  the 
author  *'  was  walking  in  the  shallow  firmly  enough ; 
and  even  when  shot  in  one  leg,  so  as  to  break  it, 
't  stood  for  some  time  on  the  other  in  a  firm,  erect 
attitude,  the  broken  limb  being  held  up  and  dan- 
gling." Wilson's  strange  stetement  that  the  leg- 
bones  of  this  bird  *'  are  as  limber  as  a  leathern 
thong,  and  that  they  can  be  bent  up  without  being 
broken,"  is  corrected  both  by  Mr.  Hill  and  the 
author.  It  was  seldom,  we  believe,  that  Wilson 
committed  such  blunders ;  and  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting some  undetected  error  of  transcription  or  of 
the  press  connected  with  the  '*  Birds  of  America." 

Mr.  G^osse  gives  a  spirited  description  of  the 
habita  of  the  pelican,  in  the  following  extract  :— 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  flock  of  pelicans 
Mung,    A  doasen  or  more  are  flying,  on  heavy , 


flagging  wing,  over  the  sea,  the  long  neck  doubled 
on  the  back,  so  that  the  beak  seems  to  protrude 
from  the  breast.  Suddenly,  a  little  ruflSing  of  the 
water  arreste  their  attention  ;  and,  with  wings  half 
cJosed,  down  each  plunges  with  a  resounding  plash, 
and  in  an  instent  emerges  to  the  surface  with  a  fish. 
The  beak  is  held  aloft,  a  snap  or  two  is  made,  the 
huge  pouch  is  seen  for  a  moment  distended,  then 
collapses  as  before ;  and  heavily  the  bird  rises  to 
wing,  and  again  beate  over  the  surface  with  ite  fel* 
lows.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  pelican 
invariably  performs  a  somerset  under  the  surface  ; 
for  descending,  as  he  always  does,  diagonally,  not 
perpendicularly,  the  head  emerges  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  was  looking 
before.  When  the  morning  appetite  is  sated,  thov 
sit  calmly  on  the  heaving  surface,  looking  much 
like  a  miniature  fleet. 

'*  In  the  evening,  as  I  have  stated,  we  see  them 
pursuing  their  laborious  course  to  repose.  Stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  Bluefields,  which,  from  a  slight 
elevation,  commaAds  a  wide  prospect  of  the  beauti- 
ful bay,  I  have  often  watehed  in  the  evening,  while 
the  sun,  sinking  among  his  gilded  piles  and  peaks 
of  cloud  on  the  horizon-sea,  leaves  the  air  refresh- 
ingly cool  and  balmy,  while  the  dying  sea-breeze 
scarcely  avails  to  break  the  glassy  reflection  of  the 
surface — ^the  straggling  flocks  of  pelicans,  from  a 
dozen  to  forty  or  fifty,  passing  slowly  along  over 
the  shore.  On  such  occasions,  they  manifest  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  form  long  continuous  strings,  liko 
ducks.  When  the  flocks  are  beating  for  fish,  or 
sailing  round  and  round  on  the  wateh,  there  is  no 
such  arrangement,  but  all  circle  in  a  confusion  equal 
to  that  of  the  planete  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
Yet  at  any  time  of  the  day,  in  taking  a  lengthened 
flight,  w^hether  shifting  their  locality,  or  slowly 
sweeping  over  the  sea,  they  usually  take  a  lineal 
order. 

*'  In  flying  thus  in  lines,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  unity  which  they  manifest  in  their  motions :  the 
flight  is  performed  by  alternate  intervals  of  heavy 
flappings,  and  sailing  on  outetretehed,  motionless 
wing;  and  the  resumption  or  suspension  of  the 
one  or  the  other  stete  is  regulated  by  the  leading 
bird  of  the  line.  For  example,  the  first  begins  to 
flap ;  in  an  instant  the  second  begins,  then  the  third* 
then  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  with  perfect  regularity 
of  succession  ;  and  neither  ceases  till  the  first  does, 
and  then  only  each  in  his  own  turn.  That  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  period  of  each  motion  being 
constant,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  duration  of 
either  state  is  very  varying  and  arbitrary.  If  a 
bird  be  following  the  same  course,  near  at  hand, 
but  not  within  the  line,  he  does  not  regard  the  suc- 
cession at  all,  but  governs  his  own  motion. 

*'  The  pelican,  on  alighting  on  the  water  to  swim, 
brings  his  feet,  which  before  had  been  stretohed 
out  behind,  into  a  stending  position,  and,  as  it  were 
slides  along  the  surface  for  several  yards  before  he 
swims." — p.  410. 

Many  instances  are  upon  record  of  the  sympathy 
shown  by  birds  for  their  companions  when  in  dis- 
tress or  difficulty.  Mr.  Gosse,  on  the  authority  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  adds  the  following  display  ef 
aflectionate  attention  on  the  part  of  a  bird  whose 
stupidity  is  proverbial:  from  the  introductory  ob- 
servations it  would  appear  not  to  be  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  a  feeling  which,  from  the  character  usually 
atteched  to  this  bird,  he  would  hardly  have  the 
credit  of  possessing. 

'*  The  sympathy  shown  by  gregarious  birds  tu 
their  wounded  companions  is  usually  never  more 
strongly  manifested  than  in  the  boobies.     In  tha 
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wanton  spirit  of  shooting  at  them,  when  saUing 
past  the  kays  and  islets  they  resort  to,  there  are 
few  who  have  not  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  the  clamorous  flock  to  assist  a 
wounded  bird,  when  fluttering  in  the  water,  and 
unable  to  regain  the  wing.  An  accident  which 
happened  to  one  of  the  two  boobies  we  have  in  our 
yara,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  traits  of  this 
feeling  and  of  its  attendant  emotions.  My  little 
nephew,  in  chasing  with  a  small  whip  one  of 
oar  birds,  enUngled  the  lash  about  its  wing,  and 
snapped  the  arm-bone.  The  one  bird  not  alone 
showeKd  sympathy  fur  the  other,  but  exhibited  curi- 
osity about  the  nature  and  character  of  the  accident. 
Our  two  birds  are  male  and  female.  The  wounded 
boobv  withdrew  into  a  lonely  part  of  the  yard,  and 
stood  there  drooping.  The  female  sought  him  as 
soon  as  she  heard  his  cry  of  agony,  and  after 
ascertaining,  by  surveying  him  all  round,  that  the 
injury  was  in  the  wing,  proceeded  to  prevail  on  him 
to  move  the  fimb,  that  she  might  see  whether  he 
was  really  disabled  beyond  the  power  of  using  it 
for  flight.  After  a  quacking  honk  or  two,  as  a 
call  to  do  something  required  of  him,  the  female 
stretched  out  one  of  her  wings ; — the  wounded 
male  imitated  her,  and  making  an  effort,  moved 
out,  in  some  sort  of  way,  the  wounded  member  to 
its  full  length.  He  was  now  required  by  a  corre- 
sponding movement  to  raise  it ; — he  raised  the  bro- 
ken arm,  but  the  wing  could  not  be  elevated.  The 
curiosity  of  the  female  was  at  a  stand-still.  Afler 
a  mementos  pause,  her  wounded  companion  was 
persuaded  to  make  another  trial  at  imitation,  and 
to  give  the  wings  some  three  or  four  good  flaps. 
He  followed  the  ^iven  signal,  gave  the  required 
beats  on  the  air  with  so  thorough  a  good  will,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  his  curious  mate,  that  he 
twirled  the  broken  wing  quite  round,  and  turned 
it  inside  out.  The  mischief  was  prodigiously  in- 
creased. It  was  now  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  process  of  investigation  or  the  one  bird  into 
the  misfortune  of  the  other.  I  came  in  just  as 
these  exhibitiuns  had  occurred,  and  taking  up  the 
bird  with  its  twisted  win^,  I  was  obliged,  after  set- 
ting the  limb,  to  restram  him  from  any  further 
gratification  of  his  mate's  curiosity,  by  tying  the 
wing  into  place,  and  keeping  it  so  tied  till  the  bone 
united.  The  one  now  attended  the  other,  and 
carefully  examined  day  after  day  the  broken  limb. 
Calling  on  him  to  make  an  occasional  effort  to  raise 
the  disabled  and  immovable  member,  she  used  her 
ineffectual  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  lifl  it, 
though  tied,  by  lifting  her  own  from  time  to  time 

'^  Though  this  fellow-feeling  was  so  strongly 
and  so  remarkably  manifested  with  regard  to  the 
broken  wing — when  feeding  together,  the  abler 
female  did  nut  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  her 
greater  agility,  by  snatching  away  from  her  mate 
his  share  of  victuals,  and  grappling  with  him  for 
one  and  the  same  piece  of  meat.  Instinct  seems  to 
exhibit  simple,  not  complex  emotions.  If  the  male 
burd  had  been  utterly  unable  to  feed  himself,  the 
female  would  possibly  herself  have  supplied  him  with 
food : — but  able  to  eat,  the  undivided  passion  was  the 
feeding  appetite ;  and  the  instinctive  habit  of  striking 
at  the  prey,  and  grabbing  it,  was  not  capable  of  re- 
straint, or  of  any  modification  whatever." — p.  418. 

With  this  extract  we  most  close  our  notice  of 
Bfr.  Gosse's  exceedingly  interesting  volume  ;  feel- 
ing assured  that  its  own  intrinsic  merits  will  warm- 
\y  zeoommend  it  to  the  favor  of  readers  of  erery  class. 
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Glorious  Robert  Burns !  When  George  Thom- 
son wrote  to  him,  asking  new  songs  for  the  old 
tunes,  and  offering  remuneration,  he  said — "  You 
may  think  my  songs  either  above  or  below  price ; 
for  they  shall  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other. 
•  •  •  To  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c., 
would  be  downright  prostitution  of  soul.  A  proof 
of  each  of  the  songs  that  I  compose  /  shall  receive 
as  a  favor.^^  When,  ten  months  after,  Thomson 
sent  a  gift  of  money.  Burns  replied — **  I  assure  yon, 
my  dear  sir,  you  truly  hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary 
parcel.  •  •  •  As  to  any  more  traffic  of  that  debtor 
and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  on  the  least  motion  of 
it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  bypast  transaction, 
and  from  that  moment  commence  entire  stranger  to 
you."  He  was  then  an  exciseman  at  fifly  pounds 
a  year.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  seventy,  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  **  Morning  Chronicle'*  offered  him 
flfly-two  guineas  per  annum  if  he  would  furnish 
once  a  week  an  article  for  the  poetical  department 
of  the  newspaper.  **  This  offer,"  says  Dr.  Currie, 
**  the  pride  of  genius  disdained  to  accept." 

Burns  was  doubtless  unreasonable  on  this  point. 
He  might  have  accepted  from  both  Thomson  and 
Perry  with  perfect  propriety.  It  shows,  however, 
the  nice  delicacy  of  the  man,  that  he  refused  to 
receive  these  tithes  of  mint  and  cummin.  It  also 
shows  the  small  progress  which  mercenary  ideas 
had  then  made  amongst  the  men  who  exercised  their 
intellects  for  the  gratification  of  the  public. 

Contrast  with  this  an  announcement  of  the  news- 
papers of  our  day,  that,  by  a  decision  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  a  song  cannot  be  even  sung  in 
public  without  the  permission  of  the  composer, 
under  a  penalty  of  at  least  forty  shillings  for  each 
offence,  the  proprietor  of  the  place  where  the  song 
is  sung  being  liable  to  tho  same  penalty !  Money, 
money,  money ! — alwajrs  money  I  For  this,  it  now 
fully  appears,  the  composer  melts  us  with  the  ten- 
der strains  of  love,  seeks  to  inspire  us  with  a  love 
of  country,  or  strikes  our  souls  with  pity  and  terror 
by  calling  up  the  ideas  proper  to  a  battle  or  a  ship- 
wreck. He  aims  at  softening  and  refining  us  by 
his  elegant  and  delightful  art ;  but  a  toll  must  be 
paid  as  we  walk  up  to  his  temple,  under  a  forty- 
shillings  penally.  Imagine  Tyrtaeus  composing 
capital  war-songs  to  inspirit  his  countrymen  against 
the  Persians,  and  then,  when  the  soldiers  were  all 
ready  to  go  on  to  battle  singing  them,  **  Oh  no,  my 
dear  friends,"  interposes  the  bard ;  '*  as  individuals, 
you  are  welcome  to  sing  my  songs  as  long  as  you 
please ;  but  as  you  now  propose  to  sing  them  in 
public^  I  must  have  a  consideration."  Think  of  the 
Troubadours  squabbling  for  '*  considerations"  every 
time  they  sung  each  other's  romances  in  abbey  re- 
fectory or  baron's  hall ;  Thorold  defending  his 
romance  of  Rollo  from  a  piratical  recitation  by 
Wace,  and  Wace  prosecutinff  Thorold  on  account 
of  his  Brut  d' AngUterre.  verily  the  times  are 
changed  since  then. 

We  submit  that,  while  it  is  but  right  that  a  man 
should  be  remunerated  for  the  productions  of  his 
intellect,  the  tradesman  part  of  the  business  ought 
surely  to  be  as  much  softened  as  possible.  To  tell 
a  man  that  he  may  gather  a  petty  impost,  if  he  can, 
upon  every  collection  of  people  to  whom  one  of  his 
productions  is  presented,  is  to  degrade  him.  Surely, 
too,  the  public  could  not  well  pay  for  their  gratifi- 
cation in  a  way  more  cumbrous  or  uneconomical_T^ 
Digitized  b,  VlC 
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LIFE    AND  WBITINOS    OF   RUDOLPH    TOPFFER. 

Nouveiles  Oenevoises.  Par  M.  Topffer.  Paris. 
1842.  Bosa  et  Qertrude,  par  R.  Topffer. 
Prickdi  de  notices  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de 
VmUeur.  Par  MM.  Saiote  Beuve  et  I)e  la 
Rive.    Paris.     1847. 

If  the  critic  possessed  the  privileges  of  the 
natural  philosopher — ^if  he  might  deal  urith  spirit- 
ual entities  as  the  chemist  does  with  the  material 
elements,  what  an  interesting  experiment  it  would 
be  to  put  together  certain  measures  of  French  and 
German  nature  in  due  atomic  proportion,  so  that  a 
new  psychological  and  literary  type  might  be  pro- 
ducea  by  the  combination.  Given  such  a  labora- 
tory of  moral  and  intellectaal  chemistry  as  our  fan- 
cy conceives,  it  is  not  a  mere  exchange  of  outward 
forms  we  should  seek  to  effect — imitation  of  foreign 
models  is  the  bane  of  every  national  literature — but 
a  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  respective  primary 
elements.  The  probable  result  might  then  be  com- 
pared to  a  neutral  salt,  in  which  French  petulance 
and  superficial  grace,  intimately  coalescing  with 
German  bookishness  (gelehrthcil)  and  reverie,  like 
acid  with  alkali,  should  give  birth  to  a  iertium  quid, 
different  in  all  qualities  from  both  ingredients,  and 
perhaps  more  wholesome  and  of  a  more  pleasant 
savor  than  either.  But  critical  philosophy  lacks 
one  of  the  two  great  instruments  of  induction ;  it 
can  only  observe,  but  not  experimentalize.  Some 
such  progress  as  we  have  suggested  has  already 
been  exemplified,  but  in  a  more  complicated  shape, 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  English  mind ; 
and  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman  appear  to  exhibit 
another  similar  instance.  Geneva  is  a  focus  in 
which  many  heterogeneous  elements  are  fused 
together  into  one  composite  mass.  The  main  con- 
stituent is  indigenous  ;  with  this  arc  mingled  large 
influxes  from  France  and  Germany.  Italy  contrib- 
utes a  notable  proportion,  and  England  helps,  in  a 
lesser  but  still  sensible  degree,  to  modify  the  whole 
product. 

Geneva  is  peculiarly  circumstanced  with  regard 
to  its  lanfiTuage,  which  is  a  thing  of  native  growth, 
and  not,  like  the  English,  more  or  less  corruptly 
used  by  the  Celtic  races  of  Ireland,  a  ready  made 
importation  from  the  potent  neighbor.  Its  relation 
to  the  literary  dialect  recognized  by  the  academy 
rather  resembles  that  which  lowland  Scotch  bears 
to  standard  English.  The  fact  applies  to  all 
French  Switzerland.  It  is  an  old  romance  country, 
which  worked  its  own  way  out  of  the  intermediary 
language  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  in  the 
great  intellectual  commotion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, made  its  voice  heard  with  fully  as  much  effect 
as  its  more  powerful  sister.  Paris  and  Geneya 
were  then  cognate  centres;  since  that  period  the 
former  has  eclipsed  the  latter,  and  at  this  day  the 
languages  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufchatel, 
exist  only  as  local  dialects,  disdained  as  literary 
media  even  by  the  native  writers.  This  is  to  hie 
regretted  ;  for  scattered  over  those  neglected  fields 
are  many  graceful  weeds,  many  fresh-scented  wild 
flowers,  that  are  wanting  in  the  trim  gardens  of 
the  academy.  **  Your  French  is  bad,"  says  the 
Parisian  to  the  man  of  Geneva  :  "  Yours  would  be 
better,"  the  latter  might  retort,  **  if  you  would  en- 
rich its  impoverished  store  from  the  native  wealth 
of  our  homely  tongue :  but  your  lingual  powers 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  and  become  dwarfed  by 
diBoae ;  you  cannot  force  them  beyond  the  arbitrary 
limitB  assigned  to  them  in  the  seveoteentb  century. 


In  spite  ot  your  revolution,  you  still  wear  wilk 
complacency  the  fetters  imposed  on  you  in  the  age 
of  Louis  Xn''.  Your  language,  like  everything  else 
belonging  to  France,  has  suffered  through  jont 
mania  for  centralization ;  and  by-the-by,  pennit 
me  to  remind  you  that  Richelieu,  the  founder  of 
that  system  though  a  great  statesman  was  an  exe- 
crable poet.  Uncouth  as  our  speech  may  sound  in 
Parisian  ears,  there  is  racy  vigor  and  freedom  in  it, 
an  air  of  the  mountain  and  the  lake,  which  would 
be  ill  exchanged  for  the  conventional  graces  of 
your  meagre  and  monotonous  phraseology.  The 
very  briars,  moss,  and  ferns  of  our  verdant  wilder- 

sses  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which  you  would 
seek  in  vain  in  the  clipped  hedgerows  and  ornate 
parterres  of  your  stately,  formal  Versailles." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  literature  of  Gallic-Swit* 
zerland  labors  under  a  great  disadvantage  from  its 
eccentric  position.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
writer  of  that  country  to  remain  distinctively  Swise 
in  his  writings,  and  at  the  sanie  time  to  be  correct 
in  style  according  to  the  established  standard.  In 
his  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  latter  exigency, 
be  must  project  himself  out  of  his  natural  sphere^ 
forget  the  strongly  marked  lineaments  and  local 
hues  which  nature  and  history  have  given  to  the 
manners,  thoughts,  and  expressions  of  his  people, 
and  he  must  think  and  write  after  a  neutral  fashion. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  we  have  the  chief  cause  of 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  Geneva,  so  illustrious  in 
other  respects  for  its  intellectual  fertility,  has  hither- 
to produced  very  little  in  the  department  of  imagina- 
tive literature.  Senebier,  who  has  written  a  Litera- 
ry History  of  Geneva,  calls  it,  with  just  pride,  **  one 
of  the  luminous  schools  of  the  earth  ;"  and  Sainte 
Beuve,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  rich  fruitage 
of  science  and  erudition  which  has  sprung  from  so 
small  a  stiock,  aptly  compares  the  little  state  to  a 
dwarf  pear  tree,  that  is  in  itself  a  whole  orchard. 
But  amidst  all  this  abundance  there  is  penury  in 
one  point ;  Geneva  has  not,  in  her  list  of  worthies, 
the  name  of  a  great  poet,  or  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Rousseau  ;  and  even  he 
is  said  to  betray,  in  his  exquisite  diction,  some  to- 
Kcns  of  the  difficulty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
Sainte  Beuve  asserts  that  he  is  not  completely  at 
home  in  the  language  with  which  he  works  such 
fascination  ;  his  art  occasionally  betrays  itself. 
'*  Jean  Jacques  lui-meme,  k  c6\i  de  Yoltah-e  sent 
l^flTort  il  y  a  maintefois  de  I'ouvrier  dans  son  art." 
But  it  is  particularly  in  distinguished  writers  of 
a  lower  grade,  such  as  Necker,  that  this  defect  is 
strikingly  apparent;  their  phraseology  is  too  a&- 
siduously  wrought,  too  scrupulously  correct ;  and 
then  for  their  conversation,  they  talk  like  books. 
Thej  are  in  the  condition  of  Thenphrastas,  whose 
foreign  birth  was  discovered  by  the  old  women  of 
Athens,  quod  nimium  Attici  loijueretur, 

Topffer,  the  artist  author,  prematurely  lost  to 
Geneva  and  to  France,  where  he  had  acquired 
sterling  pop^ularity,  escaped  this  difficulty,  because 
he  did  not  attempt  to  be  more  attic  than  the  Athe* 
nians.  Ardently  attached  to  his  birth-place,  an^ 
writing  at  first  only  for  bis  otvn  recreation  apd  for 
the  gratification  of  his  personal  friends,  he  had  no 
thought  of  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  Paris ;  and 
this  very  indifference  to  the  fame  and  profit  of  au- 
thorship tended  most  directly  to  secure  his  reputa-s 
tion,  since  it  left  him  free  to  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  Buflbn's  celebrated  maxim» 
"  le  style  c'est  I'homme,"  is  strictly  true  in  his 
case.  He  wrote  much  as  we  may  suppose  him  t^ 
have  conversed,  and  the  history  of  the  man  is  not 
to  be  oepaiated  (rom  that  of  bis  writioga.     - 
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ttudcdpli  Topfler  was  born  at  Ganera,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1799.  His  family,  as  the  name 
impties,  are  of  Gennao  descent,  and  bis  father, 
who  survives  him,  is  an  eminent  landsoape  and 
genre  painter.  The  8on*s  inclinations,  from  his 
earliest  years,  tended  almost  exclusively  to  bis 
father's  profession,  but  the  latter  Mriaely  insisted 
that  he  should  complete  his  general  education  be- 
fore he  began  his  apprenticeship  to  art.  Young 
Rudolph,  therefore,  studied  Latin  and  Greek  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen,  but  after  a  peculiar  fashion, 
which  he  has  charmingly  described  in  the  BibUo- 
ihique  de  mon  Oncle.  Jules,  the  hero  and  narrator 
of  that  tale,  is  Topflfer  himself,  and  the  house  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  the  mmson  de  la  bourse 
franfoise,  is  the  same  in  which  Topfier  passed  his 
youth ;  the  incidents  however  are  fictitious. 

Having  completed  the  classical  course  prescribed 
by  his  father,  the  young  man  was  free  to  indulge 
his  cherished  inclinations.  The  pencil,  which  had 
always  been  his  companion,  and  a  very  capital  help 
in  his  assiduous  Flanerie,  was  now  about  to  become 
a  professional  instrument  in  his  hands ;  but  a  aad 
calamity  frustrated  all  his  plans.  He  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Italy,  when  he  was  at^ 
tacked  with  an  aflfection  of  the  eyes,  which  eventu- 
ally became  chronic,  and  continued  to  afiiict  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Two  years  passed  away  in  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  perform  a  cure  ;  at  last  he  went 
to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
medical  advice,  but  in  reality  with  no  other  hope 
than  that  of  beguiling  his  anxieties  by  study.  He 
consulted  no  one,  bade  adieu,  sadly  but  resolutely, 
to  his  chosen  vocation,  and  applied  himself  in  good 
earnest  to  the  study  of  letters,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  business  of  education.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Geneva  he  became  first  an  assistant  in  a 
school,  then  master  of  one  founded  by  himself, 
and  finally,  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  acad- 
emy. He  married  happily,  and  the  rest  of  his 
days  flowed  on  in  a  smooth  and  tranquil  current, 
unruffled  by  any  remarkable  events  or  vicissitudes 
of  outward  fortune.  His  life  was  that  of  a  cheer- 
ful, wise,  good  man,  who  found  a  perpetual  source 
of  pleasure  in  common  things,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  unostentatious 
exercise  of  his  general  humor  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  those 
about  him.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  teacher ; 
and  so  beloved  was  he  by  his  pupils,  that  they  never 
wished  to  pass  their  vacations  away  from  him.  The 
mental  gain  on  either  side  was  mutual.  Sainte 
Beuve  says,  finely,  '*  The  moralist  by  profession 
who  observes  only  grown  men,  is  in  danger  of  tail- 
ing into  the  ways  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  or  La 
Bruyere ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  attention  is  al- 
ways fixed  upon  a  body  of  ingenuous  youth,  con- 
tinually renewed,  the  observer  retains  his  freshness 
of  heart  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge ;  he  has 
wherewith  to  console  himself  when  he  is  mistaken, 
and  a  justur  view  of  human  nature,  in  its  secret 
springs  and  general  constitution.  Some  one  has 
said  that  experience  in  certain  minds  is  like  the 
water  collected  in  a  cistern ;  it  soon  becomes  cor- 
rupted. In  Topffcr's  case,  experience  more  resem- 
bled a  spring  perpetually  gushing,  and  renovated 
in  the  light  of  day." 

It  was  fur  the  gratification  of  his  pupils,  and  with 
no  ulterior  views,  that  his  first  writings  were  pro- 
duced. They  were  little  dramatic  pieces,  none  of 
which  have  been  published.  Afier  these  came  nar- 
latives  of  the  pedestrian  tours  through  the  various 
oaatona  of  Switxerland,  which  he  was  in  the  habi( 
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of  making  every  summer  with  his  school  boys. 
Nor,  while  he  was  thus  exercising  his  pen,  did  he 
neglect  the  pencil.  In  mirthful  hours,  chattmg 
with  his  boys,  he  conceived,  and  sketched  in  their 
presence,  those  histories  in  caricature  which  have 
been  copied  and  imitated  all  over  Europe.  The 
grotesque  albums  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it 
chanced  that  one  of  them  fell  at  last  under  the  no- 
tice of  Groethe !  The  high  priest  of  art  liked  it,  and 
desired  to  see  the  others,  which  were  thereupon  for- 
warded to  Weimar.  Goethe  mentioned  them  in  a 
number  of  the  journal,  '*  fiir  Kunst  und  Alter- 
shum ;"  and  TopfiTer,  fortified  by  such  high  sanc- 
tion, printed  for  private  circulation  five  sets  of  those 
whimsical  productions — M .  Vieux  Bois,  M.  Jabot, 
le  Docteur  Festus,  M.  Pencil,  M.  Crepin.  Their 
success,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  great,  but  their 
humor  is  of  a  kind  that  can  scaroely  be  translated 
into  words ;  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  convey  any 
idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  original. 

**  The  valley  of  the  Arve  may  be  reached  from 
Sixt,  by  crossing  a  chain  of  high  mountains  that 
extends  from  Cluses  to  Sallenche.  The  pass  is 
scarcely  known  and  used  by  any  but  the  smug- 
glers, who  abound  in  those  parts,  laying  in  their 
stock  of  goods  at  Martigny,  in  the  Vallais.  These 
daring  fellows  take  their  way  over  the  almost  inac- 
cessible crags,  loaded  with  enormous  burthens,  and 
descend  into  the  inner  valleys  of  Savoy,  whilst  the 
douaniers  are  keeping  a  bright  look  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

*'  The  douaniers  are  men  who  have  a  nniform, 
coarse,  dirty  hands,  and  a  pipe  in  their  mouths. 
They  sit  in  the  sun,  doing  nothing,  until  a  carriage 
passes ;  and  that  it  does  pass  before  them  is  a  thing 
that  happens  precisely  by  reason  of  its  not  contain- 
ing any  contraband  articles.  Monsieur  has  nothing 
to  declare t — Nothing.  And,  thereupon,  notwith- 
standing this  categorical  answer,  they  open  the 
traveller's  trunks,  and  thrust, the  aforesaid  hands  in 
among  the  white  linen,  silk  gowns,  and  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  The  state  pays  them  for  plying 
this  trade,  a  fact  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
comical. 

*'  The  smugglers  are  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  always  disposed  to  touch  up  anv  douanier  with 
a  bullet  who  should  take  a  fancy  for  walking  the 
road  they  have  reserved  for  themselves.  Luckily, 
the  douaniers  who  have  an  inkling  of  the  cireum- 
stanoe,  walk  not  at  all,  or  else  anywhere  but  in  that 
road.  This  has  always  struck  me  as  an  indication 
of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  douaniers. 

^^Douanes  and  smuggling  are  two  aliens  of  soci- 
ety. Lines  of  custom-houses  are  a  girdle  of  vices 
and  libertinism  enclosing  a  country ;  smugglinff 
expeditions  are  an  admirable  school  of  robbery  and 
crime,  that  annually  turns  out  promising  pupils, 
whom  society  subsequently  undertakes  to  lodge  and 
feed  at  its  own  cost  in  the  prisons  and  bagnios. 

'*  I  have  oflen  had  to  do  with  the  douaniers :  mj 
shirts  have  had  the  honor  of  being  thumbed  on  all 
the  frontiers  by  the  agents  of  all  the  governments, 
absolute  or  otherwise.  They  never  found  anything 
prohibited  in  them.  Apropos  of  shirts — here  is  a 
story.  I  was  going  to  Lyon.  At  Bellegarde  they 
seaiished  our  trunks,  ancf  insisted  also  on  feeling 
our  persons,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  watches 
concealed  on  them  ;  for  Geneva  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  submitted  to  the  operation  with  a  ffood 
grace  ;  but*  an  English  officer,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  having  had  the  matter  explained  to  him,  qui- 
etly took  his  case-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  ^ 
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dared  tbat  he  would  cot  in  two  '  la  premer  comme 
aussi  la  second ^^  who  should  make  a  show  of  feel- 
JDS  him,  even  from  a  distance.  There  was  a  great 
hubbub.  The  douaniers  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  execute  their  office ;  but  the  great  strapping 
Waterloo  man,  with  his  trenchant  blade,  intimi- 
dated them  supremely.  Meanwhile,  the  chief  officer 
kept  on  saying,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  '  Search 
that  man  !*  but  the  other  repeated,  with  increasing 
fury,  *  Vtni  et  je  cowpk  en  deux  la  premier  comme 
ausssi  la  second ^  el  encore  la  troisiime  avec,*  By 
the  troisilme  he  meant  the  chief  man.  The  matter 
might  have  ended  tragically,  so  great  was  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  good  gentleman,  had  I  not  thought 
of  interfering.  *Let  monsieur  hand  over  his 
clothes,'  I  said,  'to  the  douaniers,  and  they  will 
execute  their  orders  without  the  least  hurt  to  his 
dignity.'  I  had  hardly  said  the  word  when  the 
Englishman,  assenting  to  these  conditions,  whipped 
off  his  clothes  and  threw  them  one  after  the  other 
in  the  faces  of  the  douaniers.  He  stripped  himself 
as  bare  as  my  hand ;  and  1  shall  never  forget  the 
air  with  which  he  capped  the  chief  douanier  with 
his  shirt,  crying  out,  *l^n^,  miserable!  tin^f* 

"  I  have  not  so  often  had  to  do  with  the  smugglers ; 
nevertheless,  I  had  some  intercourse  with  them  the 
day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  proceed  alone  from 
Sixt  to  Sallenche,  by  the  mountains  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  I  had  procured  directions  as  to  the 
way  :  an  hour  before  reaching  the  summit  you  pass 
along  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake,  called  the  Lac  de 
GoTB ;  further  on  the  road  lies  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  of  rocks  that  traverse  a  plain  of  frozen  snow ; 
after  which  you  again  descend  towards  the  forests 
on  the  Sallenche  side,  that  overhang  the  waterfall 
of  Arpenas.  After  three  hours  of  steep  ascent  I 
discovered  the  little  lake.  It  is  a  pool  enclosed  be- 
tween verdant  slopes,  reflected  in  dark  hoes  from 
its  surface,  whilst  the  transparency  of  the  water 
enables  you  to  see  the  shining  mosses  with  which 
the  bottom  is  carpeted.  I  sat  down  on  the  brink 
of  the  water  and  looked  at  myself  in  it,  like  Nar- 
cissus ;  I  looked  at  myself  eating  the  wing  of  a 
fowl,  without  letting  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
my  own  image  interrupt  the  movement  of  my  jaws 
for  a  moment. 

*'  Besides  my  person  I  saw  also  in  the  water  the 
inverted  image  of  the  adjoining  heights,  the  forests, 
the  scene,  in  short,  including  two  mvens  high  in 
air,  that  seemed  in  the  mirror  as  though  they  were 
flying  deep  down  in  the  antipodes.  Whilst  I  was 
amusing  myself  with  this  sight,  a  man's  head,  era 
woman^s,  or  an  animal's,  or  at  least  something  alive, 
appeared  to  me  to  have  moved  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  It  was  the  one  I  was  about  to  ascend. 
I  looked  up  instantly  in  order  to  see  the  object  itself, 
but  there  was  nothing  visible ;  I  therefore  attributed 
this  phenomenon  to  some  undulation  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  resumed  my  journey  in  the  full 
conviction  that  I  was  alone  in  those  parts,  at  the 
same  time  being  equally  convinced  that  I  had  seen 
something.  I  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  look 
about  me ;  and  when  I  was  near  the  spot  where  I 
thought  I  had  descried  the  head,  I  cautiously  made 
a  circuit  round  some  rocks  and  proceeded  with  in- 
creased circumspection. 

"They  had  told  me  a  story  below  about  the 
rocky  furrow  I  was  ascending ;  and  this  I  believe 
is  the  right  place  for  repeating  it.  Eighteen  smug- 
glers, each  carrying  a  sack  of  Berne  gunpowder, 
were  travelling  that  way.  The  last  of  the  file 
perceived  that  his  sack  diminished  insensibly  in 
weight,  whereat  he  was  disposed  to  rejoice,  when 


it  oocarred  to  him  to  suspect  shrewdly  that  the 
lightening  of  the  load  arose  possibly  from  the  de- 
crease of  its  bulk.  It  was  but  too  true :  a  long 
train  of  powder  appeared  on  the  track  he  had  pur- 
sued. This  was  a  loss  in  the  first  place ;  but  what 
was  worse,  it  was  a  token  which  might  betray  the 
march  of  the  band,  and  jeopardize  its  business.  He 
cried  halt,  and  thereupon  his  seventeen  comrades 
sat  themselves  down,  each  on  his  sack,  to  drink  a 
drop,  and  wipe  their  faces. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  other,  the  shrewd  one,  retraced 
his  steps  till  he  came  to  the  beginning  of  his  train 
of  powder.  He  reached  it  after  two  hours'  walk- 
ing, and  set  fire  to  it  with  his  pipe,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  clue.  Two  minutes  afterwards  he  heard 
a  superb  explosion,  which,  reverberating  from  the 
rocky  mountain  walls,  rolling  through  the  valleys, 
and  ascending  the  gorges,  caused  him  a  marvellous 
surprise :  it  was  the  seventeen  sacks  which  had 
been  fired  by  the  train,  and  had  bounced  into  the 
air,  carrying  with  them  the  seventeen  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies that  were  seated  upon  them.  Whereupon  I 
have  two  remarks  to  make. 

"  The  first  is,  that  this  is  a  true  history,  agreea- 
ble, and  recreative,  sufficiently  probable,  and  proved 
by  tradition,  and  by  the  furrow  which  subsists  to 
this  day,  as  any  one  may  go  and  satisfy  himself 
with  his  own  eyes.  I  hold  it  as  certain  as  the  pas- 
sage of  Hannibal  across  the  lesser  Mount  Bernard. 
How  do  they  prove  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over 
the  lesser  Mount  Bernard  ?  They  begin  by  show- 
ing you  a  white  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
af^er  which  they  demonstrate  to  you  that  it  is  the 
one  which  the  Carthaginian  caused  to  be  dissolved 
in  vinegar  after  he  reached  the  summit. 

"  My  second  remark  is,  that  in  this  history  sev- 
enteen menperish  ;  hut  observe,  one  remains  to  tell 
the  tale.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  sign,  the 
criterion  of  a  first-rate  bit  of  history ;  for  in  a  bat- 
tle, a  disaster,  a  catastrophe,  if  few  perish,  the 
thing  is  paltry ;  if  all  perish,  that  puts  an  extin- 
guisher on  the  affair.  But  when  one  solitary  indi- 
vidual escapes  out  of  the  very  thick  of  an  immense 
discomfiture,  and  that  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  the  news,  the  thing  is  exquisite.  And 
this  is  why  history,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Modern 
abounds  in  exactly  similar  instances. 

"  It  was  very  hot  in  my  furrow ;  nevertheless, 
at  that  elevation  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
keenness  of  the  air ;  besides,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  captivates  the  soul,  and  makes  one  forget 
the  little  inconveniences  that  are  sometimes  so  in- 
tolerable in  the  insipid  plain.  On  looking  back,  I 
saw  very  near  me  the  icy  dome  of  Mount  Buet.  I 
fancied,  too,  I  saw,  at  no  great  distance,  something 
moving  behind  the  last  fir  trees  I  had  passed,  and  1 
began  to  imagine  it  might  be  the  feet  belonging  to 
the  head  I  had  seen,  so  that  I  continued  to  walk 
with  increasing  circumspection. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  by  nature  very  timorous 
— I  detest  danger  wherein  heroes  take  delight,  as 
they  tell  us — nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  per^ 
feet  security  in  fiont  and  rear  and  on  both  sides  of 
me.  The  mere  idea  that  in  a  duel  one  is  exposed 
to  see  the  point  of  a  sword  straight  before  his  right 
eye,  has  always  sufficed  to  make  me  exceedingly 
prudent  in  spite  of  my  temperament,  which  is  hot, 
and  doll  in  point  of  susceptibility,  in  spite  of  my 
ticklish  spirit.  Now  the  matter  in  this  ctse  might 
be  worse  than  a  duel ;  it  might  be  an  assault  on  my 
person  or  my  purse,  or  on  both — it  might  be  a  hor- 
rible catastrophe,  and  no  one  to  tell  the  tale !  When 
onoe  this  idea  entered  my  head,  I  could  thiok  of 
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BOthing  else ;  »M  it  so  completely  ma»tered  me, 
that  at  last  I  hid  among  the  rocks  to  watch  what 
was  passiDg  in  my  rear. 

**  I  had  been  observing  for  about  half  an  hour,  (it 
is  very  fatiguing  to  observe,)  when  an  ill-favored 
man  stole  softly  and  cautiously  from  behind  the  fir 
trees.  He  looked  long  and  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  the  rocks  among  which  I  was  concealed,  and 
theo  clapped  his  hands  twice.  Two  other  men  ap- 
peared at  the  signal,  and  all  three,  taking  each  a  large 
sack  on  his  shoulders,  began  to  climb  the  hill-side 
quietly,  aAer  lighting  their  pipes.  In  this  way  they 
soon  came  to  the  spot  where  I  lay  crouched  on  the 
ground,  and  sat  down  there  on  their  sacks  just  like 
Uie  seventeen.  Luckily  their  backs  were  towards 
me. 

**  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  make  my  remarks. 
The  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  very  well  armed. 
They  had  among  them  a  carabine  and  two  pistols, 
not  to  mention  the  big  sack,  which  my  imagination, 
true  to  the  lessons  of  history,  failed  not  to  fill  with 
Berne  gunpowder.  Already  I  was  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  some  train  or  another,  when  one  of 
them,  having  risen  to  remove  a  few  paces  oflf,  laid 
down  his  lighted  pipe  on  his  sack.  At  that  sight  I 
commended  my  soul  to  God,  and  awaited  the  ex- 
plosion, squeezing  myself  fiat  against  a  rock,  on  the 
shelter  of  which  I  counted,  barely  enough  to  avoid 
bellowing  with  terror. 

"  The  man  who  had  risen  climbed  up  a  high  spot, 
and  after  gazing  thence  over  the  ground  they  were 
about  to  travel,  he  returned  to  his  comrades.  *  He 
is  no  longer  in  sight,*  said  he.  '  He  is  just  the 
beggar  to  sell  us  for  all  that,'  said  another.  *  And 
I  warrant,'  said  the  third,  *  that 's  why  he  *s  gallop- 
ing on  a-head  of  us.  He 's  a  douanier  in  disguise, 
take  my  word  for  it.  There  he  stood  with  his  nose 
thrown  up  in  the  wind,  looking  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  I  wish  we  had  dispatched  him,  snug 
and  quiet,  in  this  handy  spot.  Dead  men  tell  no 
tales.' 

**  *  Jean  Jean  tells  none,  either,'  said  the  second 
speaker ;  *  it  was  just  down  in  that  hole  yonder  that 
his  carcass  rotted.  When  we  caught  him  ho  had 
thrown  away  this  here  carabine  of  his,  to  make  us 
think  he  was  a  private  person.  His  trial  was  soon 
done.  The  moment  we  got  hold  of  him,  Lameche 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  Pierre  dropped  him  with  a 
ball  in  his  head  ;  and  then,  after  that,  says  he  to 
him,  "  Jean  Jean,  say  your  prayers  ! "  '  Boisterous 
laughter  followed  these  horrible  words,  until  the 
same  man,  getting  up  first  to  resume  the  march, 
cried  out,  on  perceiving  me,  '  By  Grod,  we  have 
caught  the  bird  on  the  nest.  Here  is  our  man  !' 
The  two  others  jumped  up  at  these  words,  and  I 
fancied  I  saw  an  innumerable  multitude  of  pistols 
pointed  at  my  head. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I  to  them,  *  gentlemen,  I — 
you  are  mistaken — ^allow  me — just  lower  your 
weapons,  please — gentlemen,  I  am  the  honestest 
man  in  the  world  (they  frowned)— do,  pray,  lower 
your  weapons,  they  might  go  ofif  without  your  in- 
tending it.— I  am  a  man  of  letters — totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  customs — a  married  man,  and  father 
of  a  family.  Drop  your  arms,  I  beseech  you,  they 
hinder  me  from  collecting  my  ideas,  rlease  to 
continue  your  journey  without  giving  yourselves 
any  concern  about  rae.  Confound  the  customs  !  I 
taxe  a  great  interest  in  your  laborious  trade.  Yon 
axe  honest  men,  who  dififuae  plenty  amon?  the  vic- 
tims  of  an  odious  fiscality.  Gentlemen,  f  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morniDg.' 


"  *  Tou  are  here  to  watch  us !'  said  the  worst  of 
the  three,  with  the  look  and  tone  of  a  Cartouche. 

"  '  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  I  am  here  to'— 

"  *  To  watch  and  sell  us.  We  know  you.  We 
saw  you  down  there  peeping,  and  looking' — 

**  *  At  the  beauties  of  nature,  my  good  sirs,  noth- 
ing else.' 

'^  *  The  beauties  of  nature  t  And  what  were  you 
doing  when  you  were  squatting  in  that  nookt 
Culling  simples,  mayhap.  Yours  is  a  bad  trade. 
These  mountains  are  ours.  Bad  luck  to  anybody 
that  comes  smelling  after  us  here.  Say  your 
prayers.' 

**  He  rabed  his  pistol.  I  fell  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  two  others  slightly  interposed  ;  a  few  words 
passed  between  the  three  in  whispers,  after  which, 
one  of  them,  without  ceremony,  clapped  his  load  on 
my  shoulders,  and  told  me  to  step  out.  Thus  I 
found  myself  actively  engaged  in  a  smuggling  ex- 
pedition. It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and  I 
have  ever  since  taken  care  that  it  should  be  the  last. 

*'  It  seems  that  my  fate  had  been  decided  in  the 
secret  council  just  held,  for  the  fellows  took  no 
more  heed  of  roe,  but  marched  in  silence,  taking 
their  two  remaining  loads  by  turns.  I  made  attempts, 
however,  to  recur  to  the  demonstration  of  my  inno- 
cence, but  their  practised  eyes  pleaded  more  for  the 
truth  of  my  cause  than  all  ray  protestations.  The 
onlv  thing  they  could  not  understand  was,  why  I 
had  walked  with  circumspection,  and  looked  all 
around  me,  when  I  must  have  supposed  I  was 
alone.  I  gave  the  key  to  the  mystery,  by  telling 
them  of  the  apparition  that  had  struck  me  when  I, 
was  gazing  on  the  water.  *  It  is  all  one,'  said  ih6 
surly  feUow,  *  innocent  or  not,  you  may  sell  us. 
Get  on.  We  shall  soon  be  in  the  forest.  We  '11 
do  your  job  there.' 

**  It  may  be  easily  imagined  in  what  sense  I  un- 
derstood these  words ;  so  during  the  half  hour  it 
took  us  to  reach  the  forest,  I  had  time  to  form  a 
very  accurate  conception  of  the  sufferings  of  a  crim- 
inal on  the  way  to  the  gallows.  They  are  extremely 
deserving  of  pity,  as  I  can  aver.  Still  I  had  in  my 
favor  my  innocence,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the 
chance  of  meeting  some  one,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
which  presented  itself  to  me,  of  throwing  myself 
and  my  burden  down  a  chasm  that  opened  very 
conveniently  for  that  purpose  on  our  right.  The 
first  of  these  chances  did  not  occur,  the  second  I 
had  no  mind  to  adopt,  and  so  we  came  without 
fail  to  the  forest,  where  my  gentlemen  cased  me  of 
my  load,  and  tied  me  firmly  to  a  large  tree.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  instead  of  dropping  me  as  they  bad 
done  by  Jean  Jean,  they  said  to  me,  *  We  must 
have  a  clear  four-and-twenty  hours'  law.  Make 
yourself  comfortable  in  the  meanwhile.  We  will 
return  this  way  to-morrow,  and  untie  you  ;  gratitudo 
will  of  course  prevent  your  blabbing.'  So  saying, 
they  took  up  their  sacks  and  left  me. 

**  I  do  think  the  radiant  face'  of  nature  never 
seemed  to  me  so  lovely  as  at  that  moment.  It  was 
curious,  but  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  this  imprison- 
ment did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  seemed  to  me  a  minute,  and 
the  men  who  had  just  patted  from  me  very  honest 
fellows,  a  little  peremptory  from  necessity,  but  good- 
hearted  and  well-behaved  iq  the  main,  i  was  really 
restored  to  life  !  In  a  few  minutes,  under  the  in- 
tense revulsion  of  delight  after  tlie  most  horrible 
anxiety,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  trance,  and  when  I 
came  to  myself  again  my  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 
In  telling  the  tale  of  sufferings,  rendered  ludicroua 
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by  the  denouement  in  which  they  ended,  I  have 
not  wished  to  dwell  on  the  movements  that  agitated 
my  heart  on  that  oocasion ;  but  why  should  I  for- 
bear from  saying  that  immediately  on  my  deliver- 
ance I  rendered  thanks  to  God  with  all  my  soul, 
and  that  the  sweet  tears  I  shed  were  those  of  the 
love  and  deep  thankfulness  which  can  only  be  felt 
toward  the  being  who  holds  our  days  in  his  hands. 
I  blessed  his  name  a  thousand  times,  and  the  first 
thought  that  succeeded  to  these  effusions  of  thank- 
fulness was  that  of  tlie  happiness  I  should  feel  after 
such  poignant  distress  in  finding  myself  once  more 
in  the  midst  of  my  family.  I  was  so  impatient  to 
go  and  throw  myself  into  their  arms,  that  it  was  in 
that  way  I  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing a  tree  tied  to  one's  person. 

''  It  was  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  not  more 
than  three-and-twenty  hours  to  wait.  The  spot  was 
a  wilderness,  close  to  the  snowy  region,  and  not  at 
all  frequented  by  travellers.  Besides,  just  then, 
had  any  one  appeared,  such  was  the  profound 
respect  I  still  entertained  for  my  persecutors,  who 
could  not  be  very  far  distant,  that  1  believe  I  should 
have  requested  him  not  to  free  me,  or  come  near 
me.  Towards  four  o'clock,  however,  my  respect 
had  diminished  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distances,  and  at  the  same  time  my  melizey 
to  speak  without  a  figure,  was  beginning  to  saw 
my  back  in  a  strange  way.  That  did  not  help  me 
much,  and  I  saw  no  more  than  the  rat  in  the  fable 
how  I  was  to  get  out  of  my  bondage,  when  a  native 
made  his  appearance. 

**  The  native  was  himself  highly  fabulous.  He 
had  a  hat  in  holes,  breeches,  and  no  stockings,  and 
nnder  his  nose  a  black  forest,  produced  by  the  im- 
moderate use  of  snuff!  smuggled,  no  doubt.  Hallo ! 
heigh!  help!  honest  man,  I  shouted;  whereupon, 
instead  of  running  to  me  he  stopped  short,  and 
snuffed  up  an  enormous  pinch. 

**  The  Savoyard  peasant  is  not  timid  but  prudent. 
He  does  nothing  with  precipitation,  never  puts  out 
his  hand  unless  he  can  see  clearly  how  he  is  to  pull 
it  in  again,  nor  meddles  in  any  business  if  he  is  not 
sure  it  will  lead  him  into  no  scrape  with  the  author- 
ties,  no  quarrel  with  his  neighbors,  no  contact  of 
any  kind  with  the  royal  carabiniers;  in  all  other 
respects  he  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world,  as  I 
sincerely  testify  from  frequent  experience. 

**  My  native  then  was  the  best  creature  in  the 
world  ;  but  a  man  tied  to  a  larch — that  was  a  thing 
not  at  all  clear  to  him.  It  might  be  an  affair  of  the 
authorities,  or  of  somebody,  or  of  another  body  ;  so 
for  that  reason,  instead  of  advancing  he  stopped  to 
see  what  would  come  of  me. 

"At  last,  *Very  pretty  weather  to-day  I'  he 
shouted  to  me  with  a  grin,  as  if  I  was  there  put  for 
the  pleasure  of  taking  the  air ;  '  Very  pretty 
weather !' 

"  '  Will  you  come  and  unbind  me,  instead  of 
talking  to  me  about  the  weather  ?' 

"*  You  will  be  unbound  right  enough.  Have 
you  been  long  there  V 

"  *  Three  hours.    Come  along ;  set  to !' 

"  He  advanced  two  steps ; — '  It 's  like  it  was 
some  of  the  bad  chaps  that  fixed  you  that  way.' 

"  '  That  I  will  tell  you  about;  but  make  haste 
and  untie  me.' 

"  He  came  forward  three  steps  more ;  and  I 
thought  T  was  at  last  arrived  at  the  end  of  my 
tribulations,  when,  dropping  his  voice,  he  whis- 
pered mysteriously,  *  I  say,  it 's  like  it  was  the 
mngder-folks,  ehV 

'*  *  £xactly ;  you  have  it.    The  villains  have  left 


me  tied  here  to  die  between  this  tame  and  diair 
return  to-morrow.' 

"  These  words  had  a  prodigioua  effect  on  die 
native,  who  started  back  in  aflfright,  and  gave  evi- 
dent signs  of  his  intention  to  leave  me  just  as  I  vrss. 
Enraged  beyond  all  bounds  at  this,  I  abused  him  as 
the  vuest  wretch  that  ever  wore,  or  rather  did  not 
wear,  a  human  iaoe ;  but  he  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  my  invectives ;  *  We  '11  see,  we  '11  see,' 
he  muttered,  as  he  shuffled  away.  '  You  'U  be 
untied  presently;'  then,  quickening  his  pace,  be 
disappeared  round  a  turning  of  the  path,  pursued 
by  mv  maledictions. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  to  do.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  made  my  situation  worse  by  what  I  had 
said  to  the  fellow,  who  might  report  my  words  to 
the  smugglers,  if  indeed  he  was  not  one  of  the 
gang  himself.  My  imagination  was  beginning, 
therefore,  to  wear  a  very  gloomy  complexion,  and 
but  for  the  gambols  of  two  squirrels  that  somewhat 
diverted  my  attention,  I  should  have  been  very 
unhappy.  The  pretty  but  timid  animals,  thinking 
themselves  alone  in  the  wood,  sported  with  the 
freedom  and  grace  of  perfect  security,  pursued  each 
other  from  tree  to  tree,  and  surprised  me  by  their 
agility,  and  the  playful  elegance  of  their  manoeuvres. 
As  I  made  one  piece  with  the  stem  of  the  larch,  one 
of  them  ran  heiedlessly  down  my  body  to  climb  a 
neighboring  tree,  up  which  the  other  pursued  it 
from  branch  to  branch  to  the  top.  All  at  once  they 
both  stood  motionless,  which  made  me  conjecture 
that  they  saw  some  one  coming.  I  was  not  oiia- 
taken.  A  stout  man  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  the  native  with  the  black  forest.  The 
stout  man  had  three  chins,  a  full-moon  face,  small 
and  unfortunately  very  weary  eyeS,  a  cocked  hat, 
and  a  long-tailed  coat.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  me,  he  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  observation. 
'  Who  are  you  V  I  shouted  to  him. 

*^  *  The  syndic  of  the  oommune,'  he  replied, 
without  advancing  a  step. 

*<  'Well,  then,  syndic  of  the  commune,  I  demand 
that  you  untie  me,  or  cause  me  to  be  untied  by  your 
officer  there,  who  is  stuffing  his  nose  with  snuff.' 

** '  You  will  be  untied  presently,'  they  both  cried 
out  together.  *  Let 's  see  a  bit  the  rights  of  the 
matter,'  said  the  syndic. 

**•  Warned  by  experience,  I  was  careful  not  to 
say  another  word  about  smugglers.  *  My  story,' 
said  I,  Ms  very  simple.  I  have  been  attacked  and 
plundered  by  brigands,  who  tied  me  to  this  tree, 
and  I  require  to  be  set  free  from  it  forthwith.' 

**  *  Oh,  that 's  how  it  isT  said  the  syndic.  '  Bri- 
gands, you  say?' 

*'  *  Yes,  brigands.  I  was  crossing  the  mountain 
with  a  mule  that  carried  my  valise.  They  robbed 
me  both  of  the  mule  and  the  valise.' 

"*  Oh,  that 'show  it  is?' 

** '  Most  assuredly  that 's  how  it  is !  And  now 
you  know  all,  make  baste  and  untie  me.     Come  !' 

'** That's  how  it  is?'  he  repeated,  without 
budging.  '  I  say,  it  will  cost  a  deal  in  the  matter 
of  writmgs.' 

"  *  Wfil  you  untie  me,  blockhead? — what  have 
I  to  do  with  your  writings?' 

t(  <  AYhy,  you  see,  we  most  verbalize,  in  couae.' 

**  *  Verbalize  afterwards ;  but  untie  me  first.' 

**  *  Not  possible,  my  good  sir,  I  should  get  in  a 
mess.  Verbalixe  first,  and  untie  you  afienvaids ; 
that 's  the  way.  I  'U  go  look  for  witnesses.  I  most 
have  two  that  can  sign  their  names.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  find  them,  you  know ;  and  then  they 
must  be  paid  for  their  day,  but  monsieur  woori 
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mind  that.'  Then  tarning  to  the  natiTe— *  (So  down 
to  Maglan,  to  la  Pernette.  She  \H]1  tell  you  where 
her  husband,  the  notary,  is ;  you  will  go  and  send 
him  here — after  which  go  your  ways  to  Saint 
Martin's,  where  yon  will  find  Benatton,  the  sexton. 
He  is  there  for  certain,  for  he  has  to  ring  the  bells 
UHJay  for  the  wedding  of  the  Chozets — tell  him  to 
come  too.  And  bid  the  notary  bring  his  inkhorn — 
ours  was  spilt  on  Tuesday  at  the  wake— and  also 
the  stamped  paper.  Stir  your  stumps,  my  lad ; 
with  honest  folks  one  loses  nothing  by  not  bargain- 
ing beforehand.  Go  your  ways,  and  as  you  pass 
through  Veluz,  tell  Jean  Marc  that  his  mare  has  the 
glanders,  and  has  been  fired ;  but  the  autumn  will 
bring  her  round  again.     Go.' 

"  'To  the  devil  with  him,  and  Jean  Mark,  and 
his  mare,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain  !  Stupid 
magistrate !  Unfeeling  wretches !  Oh,  stay  !  untie 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  louis  d'or  apiece.' 

^'  On  hearing  this,  the  native,  who  had  already 
put  himself  in  motion,  stopped  short,  all  agape  with 
greed  of  lucre.  But  the  syndic  replied,  •  You  will 
pay  for  the  writings  and  expenses,  and  will  give 
whatever  you  please  over  and  above ;  if  you  come 
down  handsome  nobody  will  take  it  amiss;  but 
in  regard  to  buying  people  beforehand,  you  might 
pat  louis  d'or  on  louis  d'or,  but  it  would  n't  do. 
Do  you  know  that  we  're  syndics  of  the  commune 
from  father  to  son,  since  the  time  of  Antoine  Bap- 
tiste,  my  ancestor,  ^nd  that  before  we  demean  our- 
selves to  lose  our  good  name,  you  'II  see  the  Arve 
without  water!  Get  alon^  with  you,'  he  shouted 
to  the  native.  Then  turning  to  me,  '  Have  pa- 
tience,' he  said,  *  I  'II  go  fetch  you  a  choptne  of  red 
that  will  make  you  all  right  and  hearty.' 

"  Thus  the  vexations  but  meritorious  honesty  of 
this  good  fellow  was  as  bad  for  me  as  his  respect 
for  forms.  I  was  again  left  alone ;  and  this  time, 
feeling  certain  that  1  should  not  be  released  before 
next  morning,  I  tried  to  accustom  myself  to  that 
idea.  Fortunately  the  evening  was  warm,  and  the 
air  delightfully  serene.  The  declining  sun  shot 
horizontally  into  the  forest  that  had  been  closed 
during  the  day  to  its  rays ;  and  the  larches  cast 
their  long  shadows  on  a  mossy  sward,  all  glittering 
with  rich  and  warm  hues.  Some  biKZzards  I  haa 
seen  hovering  over  my  head  had  disappeared ;  the 
crows  were  crossing:  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  cawing 
as  ihey  flew  towards  their  roosting  place ;  and  the 
mountain  tops  themselves,  gradually  losing  color, 
seemed  to  pass  from  life  and  activity  to  the  silence 
of  sleep.  This  evening  calm — this  spectacle  of  na- 
ture wrapping  herself  in  shade,  and  sinking  into 
nightly  sleep — exercises  a  secret  power  over  the 
soul,  charming  away  its  cares  and  perturbations,  and 
dissolving  them  in  a  pleasing  melancholy.  In  spite 
of  my  uncomfortable  situation,  T  was  not  untouched 
by  these  impressions.  My  mind,  gently  moved, 
reverted  to  the  event  of  this  stormy  day ;  and,  as  it 
tetraccd  the  sufferings  of  the  morning,  it  enjoyed 
with  a  livelier  relish  the  tranquil  sweetness  of  the 
evening,  and  the  reassuring  hope  of  a  deliverance, 
tf  not  immediate  at  least  sure,  and  not  far  distant. 

"  Meanwhile,  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
I  descried  on  my  horizon  some  men,  women,  and 
children — a  whole  village.  Their  figures,  placed 
l>etween  me  and  the  sun,  were  projected  in  the  form, 
of  moving  silhouettes  on  the  transparent  foliage  of 
the  lower  larches,  so  that  at  first  I  did  not  distin- 
guish amongst  them  my  syndic  and  his  chopine.  He 
J^  there,  however,  and  with  hin\  the  curd,  who 
™  been  attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  feme  of  my 
•oventore.     His  visit  revived  my  hopes;  and  I 
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made  ready  to  avail  myself,  for  my  deliverance,  of 
whatever  stock  of  Christian  virtues  I  might  find  him 
possessed  of. 

*'  The  cur^  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  ascended 
the  path  slowly.  •  neyday,'  said  he,  when  he 
caaght  sight  of  me,  *  those  scoundrels  have  swad- 
dled you  vilely,  monsieur.    I  salute  you.' 

'*  The  frank  and  open  manner  of  the  good  old 
man  filled  me  with  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  '  Vilely, 
indeed,'  I  replied  ;  *  excuse  me.  Monsieur  le  cure, 
if  I  do  not  bow  or  lake  off  my  hat  to  you  ;  it  is  their 
fault.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  inprivatet' 

"  *  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  T  fancy,  is  to  untie 
you  ;  after  which  you  can  talk  to  me  more  conven- 
iently. Here,  Antoine,'  said  he  to  the  syndic, 
'  make  haste  and  cut  these  cords.' 

**  I  was  profuse  in  my  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  assuredly  they  came  from  my  heart.  Antoine 
pulled  out  his  knife,  and  was  about  to  cut  my  bonds, 
when  the  native,  who  coveted  the  cord  and  wished 
to  have  it  complete,  warded  off  the  knife,  and  went 
to  work  on  the  knot,  which  he  untied  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  moment  I  was  released  I  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  cur^,  and  in  the  first  transports  of  my 

f'  y  I  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  But  immediately 
was  seized  with  acute  pains  in  all  my  limbs ;  my 
torpid  legs  were  incapable  of  movement,  and  I  was 
forced  to  sit  down  on  the  spot.  Antoine  then  came 
and  administered  the  chopine  to  me,  whilst  the  cnr^ 
sent  some  of  his  parishioners  to  fetch  his  mule  for 
my  use.  Having  given  his  orders,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  <  Now  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you ;'  and 
the  whole  village,  herdsmen,  women,  children,  the 
syndic,  and  the  sexton,  made  a  circle  round  ns. 
The  sun  had  just  set. 

*•  I  told  my  story  exactly  as  it  had  occurred.  The 
atrocious  circumstances  that  had  attended  the  death 
of  Jean  Jean  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  those 
honest  people ;  and  when  I  repeated  the  blasphe- 
mous expressions  that  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
smugglers, '  Say  your  prayers ^  Jean  Jean .''  they  all 
with  one  accord  crossed  themselves  in  solemn  si- 
lence. Touched  at  the  sight,  and  strongly  prompted 
to  unite  in  this  spontaneous  movement  of  so  natoral 
a  feeling,  I  instinctively  took  off  my  hat.  The  pa- 
rishioners seemed  surprised;  the  cur^  remained 
grave  and  motionless ;  and  as  for  me,  I  felt  abashed. 
*  Go  on,  go  on,'  said  the  worthy  old  man.  So  I 
finished  the  story ;  not  forgetting  the  excessive  pru- 
dence of  the  native,  or  the  laudable  disinterested- 
ness of  the  syndic." 

It  was  in  1832  that  Topffer  made  his  first  essay 
as  a  romander  in  a  charming  little  production,  "Xia 
BibHoth^que  de  mon  Oncle,*^  the  opening  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  It  now  forms  the  middle 
of  the  **Histoire  de  Jules"  Next  year  he  published 
the  first  part  of  **Z<c  Pret^yiire,"  which  he  aftm^ 
wards  extended  to  five  books ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  smaller  tales  and  narratiyes  of 
excursions  in  the  interval  between  that  year  and 
1840. 

We  were  about  to  say  that  ^^Bosa  et  Qertn»£k^'* 
Topffer's  last  work,  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  his 
prodtlctions,  and  we  know  not  why  we  should  hes- 
itate to  do  so,  but  that  we  confess  ourselves  biassed 
by  a  lingering  partiality  for  an  older  favorite,  the 
first  book  of  "Iic  Presbytlre.''  The  latter  stoiy 
opens  on  a  summer  noon,  on  the  side  of  a  pondt, 
where  Charles  lies  stretched  on  the  grass,  contem- 
plating three  grave  and  peaceful  individuals,  tluree 
ducks,  videlicet^  who  are  taking  their  siesta  in  all 
the  security  of  a  conscience  void  cf  cflnnoe,  and 
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MTor  dnaming  of  the  dangers  and  eoirows  to  which 
the  most  innoceflt  are  exposed  in  this  world  of 
troable.  In  his  idle  mood  Charles  flings  a  stone 
into  the  pond,  and  startles  the  sleepers  out  of  their 
placid  repose.  Something  of  the  like  sort  is  about 
to  befall  himself.  He  is  very  much  given  to  dream- 
ing by  day,  especially  since  a  certain  evening  on 
which  he  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  Louise, 
the  daughter  of  the  parish-clerk.  The  incident  will 
not  take  long  to  tell : — 

<*  One  evening  in  the  preceding  autumn,  Louise 
and  I  set  off  to  see  the  two  cows  belonging  to  the 
parsonage,  which  were  kept  during  the  warm  sea- 
son at  the  chalets  half-way  up  the  mountain.  We 
Xood.  the  way  through  the  woods,  chattoring  and 
playing  as  we  went,  and  stopping  at  every  trifle.  In 
an  open  glade,  among  other  things,  we  amused  our- 
selves with  the  echo,  until  at  last,  by  dint  of  hearing 
its  mysterious  voice  issue  from  the  thickets,  a  sort 
of  uneasy  feeling  came  over  us,  we  looked  at  each 
other  .in  silence,  as  though  there  had  been  a  third 
person  with  us  in  the  wood ;  and  then  we  scam- 
pered oflT  with  one  accord  to  go  and  laugh  further 
on  at  our  foolish  fear. 

"  In  this  way  we  came  to  a  brook,  too  deep  to  be 
easUy  crossed,  at  least  with  dry  feet.  I  immedi- 
ately proposed  to  Louise  that  I  should  carry  her 
over ;  I  had  done  so  a  hundred  times.  She  re- 
fused ;  and,  whilst  I  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  a 
deep  blush  overspread  her  face,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  thousand  confused  impressions  sent  the  blood 
to  my  own  cheeks.  Something,  as  if  it  were  a  sense 
of  shame,  before  unknown,  made  us  both  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  ground.  I  was  thinking  of  making  a 
bridge  for  her  with  some  large  stones,  but,  guess- 
ing from  her  gesture  and  from  her  embarrassment 
that  she  wished  to  bare  her  feet,  I  left  her  and 
went  on. 

"  I  soon  heard  her  footsteps  behind  me,  but  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  I  was  prevented  by  an  unac- 
countable bashfulness  from  looking  back,  for  fear 
of  meeting  her  eye.  As  if  we  were  agreed  together 
on  this  point,  she  eluded  that  moment  by  hastening 
to  put  herself  again  at  my  side,  and  we  walked  on 
without  saying  a  word,  or  thinking  any  more  of  the 
chalets.  We  left  the  path  to  them  on  our  left  hand, 
and  struck  into  another  that  led  back  to  the  par- 
sonage. 

"  Meanwhile,  night  had  gradually  overspread  the 
plain,  and  the  stars  were  shining  in  the  sky ;  a  lew 
sounds,  more  or  less  distant,  and  the  monotonous 
cry  of  the  cockoo,  alone  mingled  its  intervals  M'ith 
the  evening  silence.  In  places  where  the  wood 
was  not  very  dense,  we  had  glimpses  of  the  moon 
glittering  through  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  then 
we  passed  again  into  deep  obscurity,  where  the 
path  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  dark 
sward  beside  it.  Louise  walked  close  beside  me, 
and,  hearing  something  rustling  under  a  bush,  she 
caught  hold  of  my  hand  as  if  by  an  involuntary 
movement.  A  feeling  of  courage  instantly  took  the 
place  of  the  uneasiness  I  was  beginning  to  share 
with  her,  and  my  heart  beat  with  the  sense  of  a 
wholly  new  pleasure. 

**  This  little  incident  came  as  welcome  relief  to 
the  embarrassment  of  our  situation,  and  had  in  it 
something  of  the  sweetness  of  a  reconciliation.  It 
had  moreover  a  secret  charm  for  me,  as  if  she  bad 
had  need  of  my  protection,  and  I  was  a  stay  for  her 
timid  weakness.  "  Avalling^  myself  of  the  darkness, 
which  hindered  hetfcom  discerning  my  emotions, 
I  kept  my  eyes  turned  constantly^  towards  her,  not- 
witbstutding  that  it  waB  impossible  for  me  to  see 


her.  Bat  I  felt  her  presence  the  better,  and  I  en- 
joyed with  a  more  exquisite  zest  the  fond  feelings 
that  possessed  me. 

*'  In  tlus  manner  we  reached  the  ontskirte  of  the 
wood,  where,  coming  again  upon  the  open  sky  and 
the  moonlight,  I  fell  into  another  perplexity.  It 
struck  me  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why 
I  should  keep  hold  of  her  hand,  and  yet  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  guilty  of  coldness  or  afiectation  if  I  with- 
drew my  own  ;  so  that  at  that  moment  I  could  have 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  her  hand  had  quit 
mine  of  its  own  accord.  I  drew  all  sorts  of  indno- 
tions  from  the  most  impalpable  movements  of  her 
fingers,  and  the  most  involuntary  tremblings  of  my 
own  caused  me  extreme  emotion.  By  the  greatest 
good  fortune  there  was  a  stile  in  the  way  which  we 
had  to  cross.  I  immediately  let  go  Louise's  hand* 
afker  having  passed  through  a  world  of  new  and 
vivid  feelings. 

'*  A  few  moments  afterwards  we  had  arrived  at 
the  parsonage." 

It  is  plain  that  he  loves  Louise,  and  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  sentiment  is  mutual.  But  the 
parish  clerk  is  a  stem,  obdurate  man.  An  expres- 
sion let  fall  by  him  in  an  angry  moment  has  pain- 
fully acquainted  Charles  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
foundling.  The  poor  lad  had  never  till  that  moment 
suspected  this,  so  well  had  the  good  clergyman,  M. 
Prev^re,  fulfilled  for  him  the  duties  of  an  afl^ectioo- 
ate  father.  Is  there  any  chance  that  he,  the  found- 
ling, can  aspire  successfully  to  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  the  parish  clerk  ?  This  k  the  perpetual 
theme  of  his  meditations.  The  clouds  are  gather- 
ing over  his  destiny,  and  the  storih  is  about  to  burst 
on  the  very  day  when  we  find  him  musing  by  the 
pond,  and  scaring  the  ducks  from  their  noontide 
slumbers.  M.  Prev^re  appears  at  a  window  of 
the  parsonage.  His  air  is  pensive ;  and  he  looks 
down  on  Charles  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  on 
his  grave,  benevolent  features.  Charles,  who  has 
a  presentiment  of  some  unpleasant  explanation,  steals 
away  before  M.  Prev^re  has  had  time  to  call  him. 
He  has  not  gone  far,  when  he  stumbles  upon  the 
parish  clerk  fast  asleep  under  a  bush.  A  letter, 
carelessly  folded,  is  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  A 
letter!  From  whom  can  it  be  1  Charles  himself 
has  his  pockets  full  of  letters,  which  he  has  been 
writing  incessantly  for  the  last  six  months,  without 
even  venturing  to  forward  them.  What  if  Louise 
had  written,  if  the  parish  clerk  had  spoken  to  M. 
Prevdre,  and  if  this  was  what  occasioned  the  pen- 
sive air  of  the  kind  pastor  ?  His  cu  riosity  is  aroused  ; 
he  creeps  cautiously  about  the  sleeping  clerk,  and 
peeps  at  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  Imagine  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  when  he  reads  the  address,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Louise,  **ii  Monsieur  Charles.*^ 

The  temptation  to  possess  himself  of  the  precioas 
document  is  great,  but  his  habitual  awe  of  the  suriy 
clerk  prevails,  and  he  only  ventures  to  blow  sofUy 
between  the  leaves,  and  try  to  squint  at  the  writing. 
A  word  or  two  at  the  beginning,  and  as  many  at 
the  end  of  the  lines,  are  all  he  can  make  out,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  ideas  he  collects  from 
them  are  none  of  the  clearest.  But  love  is  a  .great 
quickener  of  the  wits,  and  Charles  makes  out  a 
whole  history  from  these  disjointed  fragments. 
Louise  loves  him — that  is  the  main  point;  but 
something  still  remains  obscure.  She  hints  at  an 
event  about  to  take  place,  which  gives  her  courage 
to  break  through  the  reserve  she  has  hitherto  im- 
posed on  her  feelings.  What  can  this  mean  I  Just 
as  he  is  about  to  explore  the  mystery,  the  derk 
gives  a  grunt,  turns  over  on  his  side,  flin^  oat  bis 
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herry  aim,  sod  Charles  is  caoght  beneath  it  fast  as 
in  a  trap.  He  escapes  at  last ;  and  next  we  find 
him  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  M.  Prev^re,  in 
which  it  is  settled  that  Charles  shall  take  his  departr 
ure  that  verv  evening  for  Greneva,  to  complete  his 
studies,  and  oid  a  long  farewell  to  the  parsonage, 
an  eternal  one  to  Loaise  and  his  dearest  hopes.  He 
sets  out  accordingly,  and  proceeds  some  way  on  his 

{'oumev ;  but  his  thoughts  are  with  the  scenes  he 
las  \eh  behind  him,  and  at  night  his  steps  almost 
in? oluotarily  followed  the  direction  of  his  thoughts. 
He  returns  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  beloved 
spot,  and  to  watch  the  last  gleam  of  light  shining 
through  Louise^s  window.  He  narrowly  avoids 
being  surprised  by  the  suspicious  clerk,  and  has 
just  time  to  conceal  himself  in  the  church,  where, 
exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  emotions  of  the  day, 
he  falls  fast  asleep.  He  wakes  at  a  late  hour  on 
the  following  morning.  It  is  Sunday ;  the  congre- 
gation are  about  to  assemble,  and  it  is  now  too  late 
for  him  to  escape.  Fortunately,  he  recollects  that 
the  organ  is  undei^ing  repairs,  and  will  not  be 
played  that  day.  He  conceals  himself  in  it,  and 
overhears  a  conversation  about  himself,  M.  Prev^re 
and  the  clerk.  The  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  refus- 
ing his  daughter's  hand  to  a  foundling,  is  cordially 
approved  by  his  fellow-parishioners,  though  much 
compassionate  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  poor 
harmless  lad.  At  last,  the  pastor  enters ;  the  con- 
versation ceases,  and  the  service  begins.  M.  Pre- 
v^re  read  the  usual  prayers,  but,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  he  did  not  join  in  the  psalmody.  He 
looked  dejected,  and  his  eyes  were  bent  alternately 
on  Louise  and  on  the  empty  seat  which  Charles 
used  to  occupy.  After  the  last  psalm  he  opened 
his  Bible,  and  having  read  the  text,  ♦*  Whoso  re- 
ceiveih  one  of  these  little  ones  in  my  name,  receiveth 
me,**  he  poured  forth  his  Christian  sorrows  in  a 
stream  of  the  noblest  eloquence,  simple  and  sublime, 
blending  the  loftiest  tone  of  reproof  with  the  hum- 
blest accents  of  a  gentle,  loving,  and  sorely  afflicted 
heart.  Louise  is  obliged  to  leave  the  church  before 
the  end  of  the  sermon ;  the  whole  congregation  are 
in  tears,  and  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  clerk  him- 
self is  subdued.  Three  days  afterwards,  Charles, 
who  had  nastened  straight  to  Geneva  the  moment 
he  escaped  from  his  hiding-place,  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Louise's  father : — 

"  Charles — M.  Prev^re  spoke  of  you  yesterday 
in  his  sermon,  and  said  things  that  grieved  me, 
coming  from  so  worthy  a  pastor.  So,  after  service, 
finding  him  alone  under  the  acacias,  I  took  his  hand, 
being  hard  set  to  speak,  my  heart  was  so  big. 

*  Well,  old  friend,'  says  he  to  me,  *  speak  out ;  did 
you  think  I  was  too  harsh  t' — *  It  aint  that,'  said  I ; 

*  but  I  have  repented  since  this  morning,  M.  Pre- 
v^re,  or,  for  that  matter,  since  last  night.  It 's 
Sunday  to-day,  and  I  don't  moan  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment till  he  comes  back.     Give  him  Louise.' 

*'  With  that  we  embraced,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  right,  and  I  thank  God  for  it  for  having  en- 
lightened me  in  time.  M.  Prevdre  talked  to  me 
after  that.  It  was  to  tell  me  that  you  were  to 
remain  where  you  are,  all  the  same,  to  learn  a 
business.  He  will  write  to  you,  and  so  will  Louise, 
when  she  has  heard  from  you. 

'♦  By  way  of  a  token,  Charles,  I  send  you  my 
watch,  just  as  my  father  gave  it  to  me.  Jean  Rey- 
naud  has  cleaned  it,  and  recommends  that  you 
should  not  lay  it  at  night  flat-ways,  but  hang  it  on 
a  nail,  in  regard  of  the  movement. 

**  Adieu,  Charles.    Be  steady  and  diligent. 

"  Revbaz." 
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**  Rosa  et  Gertrude,**  our  author's  latest  produc- 
tion, and  the  longest  of  his  narrative  compositions,  is 
an  exouisite  tale,  filled  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and 
yet  of  no  depressing  tendency  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  general  impression  it  leaves  on  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  of  temperate  sadness,  which  naturally 
consorts  with  hope,  fortitude,  and  discerning  char^ 
ity.  The  story  is  most  effectively  told,  and  with 
the  greatest  simplicity — two  qualities  that  bespeak 
the  consummate  art  of  the  writer.  Its  principal 
subject  turns  upon  the  old  theme,  the  trusting  inno- 
cence of  woman's  love  betrayed  by  the  perfidious 
cruelty  of  the  accomplished  hypocrite  in  passion. 
The  narrator  is  a  benevolent  pastor,  M.  Bernier, 
one  who  is  worthy  to  he  the  colleague  of  M.  Pre- 
v^re.  Walking  one  day  in  a  by-street  of  Geneva, 
he  meets  two  young  ladies,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and 
struggUng  with  low,  cheery  laughter  against  the 
gusts  of  wind  that  ruffled  their  drapery.  After  a 
little  hesitation  they  take  courage  to  accost  M.  Ber- 
nier :  they  are  strangers,  and  have  lost  their  way  ; 
the  pastor  accompanies  them  a  short  distance  in  the 
direction  of  their  hotel,  then  quits  them  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  business  of  his  ministry  to  visit  a  dying 
man.  Meanwhile  the  appearance  of  the  young 
strangers  has  made  a  singular  impression  upon  him, 
which  he  acxiounts  for,  on  reflection,  by  the  contrast 
which  their  light-hearted  youth  and  beauty,  and 
their  gay  and  costly  attire,  presented  to  the  scene 
of  suffering  and  death  with  which  his  mind  was 
occupied  when  he  encountered  them.  He  sees  them 
again  among  his  congregation  in  church,  and  is 
pleased  with  their  modest  and  attentive  demeanor. 
By-and-by  the  acquaintance  ripens  gradually  into 
intimacy.  The  young  ladies  are  quite  alone  in  a 
town  where  they  are  total  strangers,  and  the  good 
clergyman  cannot  withhold  from  them  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  they  meekly  solicit  at  his 
venerable  hands. 

By  degrees  ho  learns  their  history.  They  be- 
longed to  two  wealthy  families  of  Breme,  and  had 
been  inseparable  frieiids  from  their  earliest  years. 
Rosa,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  married  to  M. 

le  Comte  de ,  whom  the  two  friends  agreed  in 

extolling  as  endowed  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues 
under  heaven.  He  had  unfortunately  been  obliged, 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  father  at  Hamburg, 
to  leave  his  young  wife  at  Geneva,  whilst  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  the  duties  which  had  devolved 
OB  him  through  that  melancholy  event.  His  return 
had  been  expected  for  some  time ;  he  had  ceased  to 
write,  and  the  two  friends  were  greatly  distressed 
by  his  prolonged  absence,  and  his  silence.  To  add 
to  their  perplexities,  there  was  a  young  man  resid- 
ing in  the  same  hotel,  who,  presuming  on  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  M.  le  Comte,  was  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  importune  them  with  his  visits  at  a  time  when 
they  were  manifestly  indecorous.  Their  money  was 
at  last  exhausted;  no  remittances  reached  them, 
and  the  landlord  grew  pressingr.  Thorenpon  the 
intrusive  gentleman  completed  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct  by  officiously  volunteering  to  pay  their 
bill.  The  indelicacy  of  this  pniceeding  made  their 
longer  stay  in  the  hotel  impossible.  But  then  came 
the  difficulty,  how  were  they  to  discharge  their 
debtt  M.  Bernier  suggested  the  obvious  expedient 
that  they  should  write  to  their  families ;  but  that 
counsel  was  unavailing.  Rosa's  marriage  had  been 
a  clandestine  one ;  Gertrude  had  been  instrumental 
in  its  accomplishment,  and  in  the  fervor  of  her 
romantic  friendship  had  forsaken  her  family  to  be 
the  constant  witness  of  her  Rosa's  happiness.  The 
clergyman's  poor  purse  could  afford  them  no  help ; 
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therefore,  with  M.  Bernier's  consent,  they  sold  some 
of  their  trinkets^  and  retired  to  a  modest  lodging, 
which  he  procured  for  them  in  the  houso  of  an  arti- 
san, one  of  his  parishioners. 

This  step  was  blameless,  honorable,  and  evi 
dently  the  most  prudent  they  could  take  under  the 
circumstances ;  and  yet  it  became  the  occasion  of 
fresh  entanglements.  The  fact  that  they  had  sold 
their  jewels  was  gossipped  abroad,  and  added 
strength  to  the  unfavorable  conjectures  induced  by 
the  singularity  of  their  position.  Scandal  was  busy 
with  their  names,  and  it  was  envenomed  by  the 
insidious  arts  of  their  persecutor  of  the  hotel,  who 
hoped  to  bring  Gertrude  down  to  such  an  abject 
state  of  despair  as  would  put  her  wholly  at  his 
mercy.  Troubles  and  humiliations  of  all  sorts  fall 
one  afler  the  other  on  the  poor  guileless  young 
creatures,  and  on  the  good  old  clergyman,  their 
protector.  The  skilful  and  easy  manner  in  which 
all  these  details  are  managed,  the  natural  sequency 
with  which  incident  begets  incident,  gives  to  this 
part  of  the  story  a  dramatic  interest,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  convey  an  idea  in  a  sketch  like 
the  present.  The  character  of  M.  Bernier  comes 
out  with  admirable  distinctness  and  individuality  in 
the  course  of  the  novel  and  most  distressing  struggle 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  from  the  time  when  he 
issues  forth  from  the  hotel,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
spectators,  with  his  young  protegees  clinging  to 
him  on  either  side,  to  the  day  when,  after  every 
other  door  had  been  closed  against  them,  he  receives 
them  into  his  own  humble  dwelling,  in  spite  of  the 
grave  rebukes  of  his  reverend  brethren  m  the  min- 
istry. When  at  last  poor  Rosa's  pregnancy  becomes 
known  to  him,  and  his  first  impulse  on  recovering 
from  the  momentary  stupor  into  which  he  is  cast 
by  this  climax  to  his  cares  and  afflictions,  is  to  go 
and  pronounce  a  fervent  blessing  on  tho  young 
mother,  the  scene  is  perfectly  sublime  in  its  pathetic 
simplicity.  The  tragic  interest  of  the  story  deepens 
continually  from  that  moment,  and  with  it  our  ven- 
eration for  the  lowly  and  endearing  greatness  of  this 
good  old  man.  The  sympathy  we  reel  for  him  sus- 
tains our  attention  beyond  the  atoning  catastrophe 
with  which  the  main  action  closes,  up  to  the  instant 
when  he  closes  his  recital,  ten  years  afler  these 
events,  and  we  leave  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  like  TopfFer's  own  father,  seated  between 
his  son  and  Gertrude,  with  their  children  gathered 
round  his  knees.  He  is  a  real  personage,  like  I'ar- 
8on  Adams  and  Doctor  Primrose ;  and  the  reader 
who  has  once  made  acquaintance  with  him  will 
ever  after  retain  an  invincible  conviction  of  his 
actual  existence,  all  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Such  is  the  mysterious 
supremacy  of  genius,  compelling  us  to  own  a  faith 
in  defiance  of  knowledge.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  author^s  purpose,  in  delineating  this 
character,  to  show  how  much  single-hearted  stead- 
fastness and  plain  good  sense,  matured  by  vigilant 
exercise  in  the  obscurest  walk  of  duty,  transcend 
even  in  practical  utility  tho  most  consummate 
worldly  cunning  and  address,  and  how  much  surer 
and  more  successful  guides  thev  are  through  the 
tingled  and  thorny  mazes  of  life.  M.  Bernier  is 
the  very  reverse  of  a  man  of  the  world.  In  point 
of  mere  knowingness^  he  would  be  overmatched  by 
many  a  twelve-year-old  cockney  or  gamin  de  Paris; 
and  yet  whilst  we  smile  at  his  prinutive,  unworldly 
ways,  we  find  in  the  end  that  ne  is  equal  to  every 
emergency,  seizes  every  occasion  by  the  right  han- 
dle, and  whatever  course  he  adopts  ia  invariably 


the  wisest  and  the  best  possible  under  the  gxTen 
circumstances. 

The  characters  of  Rosa  and  Gertrude  arc  touched 
with  scarcely  less  delicate  discrimination  and  preci- 
sion than  that  of  M.  Bernier.  Rosa's  marriage, 
we  need  hardly  say,  proves  to  have  been  a  diaboli- 
cal mockery.  The  truth  slowly  unfolds  itself.  Ger- 
trude is  the  first  to  discern  it ;  for  adversity  disen- 
chants her  strong  understanding  from  the  delusions 
into  which  an  enthusiastic  temperament  and  desire 
to  promote  Rosa's  happiness  had  betrayed  her  inex- 
perience. Her  fault  had  proceeded  from  the  unwise 
mdulgence  of  her  disinterested  afifection  ;  and  as  pun- 
ishment visited  her  through  the  same  channel  with 
a  life-long  grief,  wringing  her  heart  at  first  with 
almost  mortal  anguish,  but  finally  tempering  and 
subliming  her  nature  into  what  is  most  divine  on 
earth,  the  embodied  ideal  of  excelling  womanhood. 
Rosa  dies  broken-hearted,  but  loving  and  trusting 
with  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  last.  She  is  spared 
the  pain  of  reading,  under  the  hand  of  her  infernal 
betrayer,  the  boasting  avowal  of  his  guilt,  which  is 
seen  by  her  friends  afler  her  death  ;  and  no  proof 
short  of  that  avails  for  a  moment  to  shake  her 
belief  in  his  worth  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  sorrow. that  kills  her  cannot  wring  from 
her  a  word  bearing  the  semblance  of  a  reproach  to 
her  murderer.  The  unkindness  that  defeats  her 
life  has  no  power  to  wound  her  love.  Her  charac- 
ter, fond,  confiding,  utterly  unselfish,  and  transpar- 
ently ingenuous,  seems  an  exact  image  of  that  of 
Desdemona,  whom  she  resembles  too  in  her  one 
sin — filial  disobedience — and  its  fatal  consequences. 


It  was  from  a  private  meeting  that "  The  French 
Academy"  derived  its  origin,  and  the  true  begin- 
ners of  that  celebrated  institution  assuredly  had  no 
foresight  of  the  object  to  which  their  conferences 
tended.  Several  literary  friends  at  Paris,  finding 
the  extent  of  the  city  occasioned  much  loss  of  time 
in  their  visits,  agreed  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day  every 
week,  and  chose  Courart*s  residence  as  centrical. 
They  met  for  the  purposes  of  general  conversation, 
or  to  walk  together,  or,  what  was  not  least  social, 
to  partake  in  some  refreshing  collation.  All  being 
literary  men,  those  who  were  authors  submitted 
their  new  works  to  this  friendly  society,  who,  with- 
out jealousy  or  malice,  freely  communicated  their 
strictures;  the  works  were  improved,  the  authors 
were  delighted,  and  the  critics  were  honest !  Such 
was  the  happy  life  of  the  members  of  this  private 
society  during  three  or  four  years.  Pelisson,  the 
earliest  historian  of  the  French  Academy,  has  de- 
lightfully described  it:  **It  was  such,  that  now, 
when  they  speak  of  these  first  days  of  the  academy, 
they  call  it  the  golden  age,  during  which,  with  all 
thd  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  fortunate  period, 
without  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other  laws 
than  those  of  friendship,  they  enjoyed  together  all 
which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational  life,  can 
yield  of  whatever  softens  and  charms." — D^ Israeli. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  bear  that  accident  patiently 
which  God  sends,  since  impatience  does  but  entan- 
gle UB,  like  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  in  a  net,  but 
cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble,  or  prevent  the  acci- 
dent ;  it  must  be  run  through,  and  therefore  it  were 
better  we  compose  ourselves  to  a  patient  than  to  a 
troubled  and  miserable  aufiferiag. — Bisltop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  /-^  t 
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Frmn  Stftrpe*!  MagaziM. 
THE   miller's   niece. 
A  STORY   OP  CIRCUMSTANTIAL   BVIDENCI. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  we  translate  the 
facts  upon  which  the  following  strange  story  is 
founded,  out  of  the  dry  records  of  legal  processes 
into  a  more  popular  style.  As,  however,  we  have 
no  wish  to  surround  the  facts  of  the  tale  with  an 
array  of  fictitious  decoration,  in  order  to  fill  a  given 
number  of  pages,  we  shall  throw  aside  all  the  de- 
vices of  romantic  narrative,  and  relate  a  singular 
case  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  very  simple 


^y. 


ear  to  the  town  of  C- 


-,  (now  a  flourishing 


place  of  manufacture,)  in  Yorkshire,  there  lived,  in 
the  last  century,  an  old  bachelor,  who  had  thriven 
well  as  a  miller.  His  name  was  John  Smith  ;  but 
he  was  generally  known  in  his  neighborhood  only 
by  the  title  of  *•  Old  Johnny."  He  was  a  man  of, 
at  least,  average  honesty,  not  ill-disposed,  very 
illiterate,  and  wholly  devoted  to  worldly  gain.  Old 
Johnny  was  never  seen  at  church  ;  his  mill  was  his 
place  of  worship.  He  was  a  sincere  money-wor- 
shipper ;  and  never  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact 
by  contributions  to  any  charities  or  relimous  insti- 
tutions. He  considered  it  to  be  roan*s  business  to 
get  money  and  to  keep  it ;  and,  if  any  one  failed  to 
do  so,  he  regarded  him  as  an  unfortunate  fellow  or 
a  simpleton.  He  said  he  could  understand  why  the 
parson  troubled  himself  about  religion  ;  it  was  his 
business,  and  every  man  ought  to  mind  his  business : 
but  what  had  other  people  to  do  with  it?  This  is 
almost  all  that  we  can  learn  of  his  character ;  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  his  memory  to  add,  that  some  of  the 
evidence  before  us  shows  that  he  could  be  some- 
times kind  to  a  neighbor,  and  that  he  was  a  good 
master.  In  person  he  was  tall,  stout,  and  good- 
looking.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  situated 
close  behind  his  mill,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  On  that  side  of  the  stream,  in  Old  Johnny's 
time,  there  were  no  other  houses ;  but,  within  a 
stone-throw  of  his  mill,  on  the  side  of  the  river 
nearer  the  town,  there  was  a  collection  of  cottages 
known  by  the  name  of  Fording-place,  and  noted  as 
a  resort  for  vagabonds.  About  half  a  mile  further 
up  the  river,  there  was  a  respectable  house  inhabited 
by  Stephen  Brace  well,  an  attorney,  and  his  only 
son  Richard,  who  belonged  to  the  same  profession. 
But  to  return  to  Old  Johnny's  house :  it  was  one 
of  those  substantial  stone-built  farm-houses,  with  a 
large  porch,  low  windows,  and  stone  floors,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Within  all  was  clean 
and  bright,  and*bore  witness  to  the  fact,  that  though 
Old  Johnny  had  never  considered  matrimony  a 
profitable  business,  he  could  appreciate  the  advan- 
uges  of  having  a  tidy  housekeeper.  The  kitchen, 
where  Old  Johnny  generally  sat,  was  a  spacious 
apartment,  with  a  floor  of  flag-stones,  well  washed, 
scoured  with  sand-stone,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
sand  every  morning.  In  the  capacious  window- 
seat  were  some  flower-pots.  On  a  wooden  rack, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  hung  oat-cakes.  Hams 
were  hung  in  the  chimney,  and  flitches  of  bacon 
lined  the  white-washed  walls.  Such  was  the 
apartment  where  Old  Johnny  would  sit  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sunday  when  the  mill  was  not 
going,  requuring  neither  the  solace  of  a  pipe  nor  a 
book  to  help  his  meditation,  and  only  givmg,  now 
and  then,  a  slight  symptom  of  mnvi,  by  wisliing  to 
I  on  tbe  hemrj  finger  of  the  old  clock  towards 


the  hour  of  dinner  or  supper.  ''  Margaret,' '  he 
would  sometimes  say,  **  I  'm  thinking  again  the 
auld  clock  must  be  losing  time." 

This  brings  us  to  the  miller's  niece,  who  pre- 
sided over  his  domestic  economy.  Margaret  was  a 
sensible,  shrewd,  and  well-domesticated  young  wo- 
man, the  only  relative  of  whom  the  old  man  took 
any  notice,  and  had  made  herself  seem  indispensa- 
ble to  the  miller's  comfort  by  her  good  management 
of  his  household.  In  person  she  was  of  rather  low 
stature  and  full  womanly  form,  of  a  dark  complex- 
ion, with  good  features,  dark  gray  eyes,  and  dark 
brown  hair,  with  a  strong  curl  in  it.  There  was 
only  one  point  of  disagreement  between  tlie  miller 
and  his  niece,  and  this  was  in  the  encouragement 
which  she  gave  to  the  addresses  of  Richard,  the  son 
of  the  attorney  whom  we  have  mentioned .  Though 
Richard  was  a  young  man  of  good  character,  he 
had  no  great  worldly  prospects ;  besides,  in  some 
business  which  they  had  transacted  together,  Old 
Johnny  had  quarrelled  with  Stephen  Brace  well. 
This,  added  to  his  dislike  of  losing  a  good  house- 
keeper, made  the  miller  violently  opposed  to  the 
proposed  match,  and  he  never  failed  to  show  a  dis- 
contented aspect  when  Richard  had  visited  the  mill. 
Besides  this  opposition,  Richard  had  to  encounter  a 
rival  candidate  for  Margaret's  hand  in  a  man  of  a 
very  singular  character.  There  lived  a  few  woollen- 
weavers  at  Fording-place,  and  among  them  was  a 
man  rather  beyonatne  middle  age,  of  the  name  of 
Singleton.  In  some  way  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  than  his  neighbors  ;  for  he  could  read, 
and  even  write.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with 
a  meagre  face,  a  high-crowned  head,  and  eyes 
habitually  turned  upwards.  His  hopeless  passion 
for  Margaret,  or  some  other  cause,  had  impaired 
his  intellect,  and  he  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbors  by  the  accounts  of  his  '*  visions,"  which 
he  committed  to  paper,  and  in  which  Margaret 
oflen,  much  to  her  own  dissatisfaction,  played  the 
most  prominent  part.  Though  certainly  crazy,  he 
was  frequently  consulted  as  a  medical  adviser  by 
bis  ignorant  neighbors,  and  even  by  people  who 
came  from  a  distance  for  the  purpose ;  for  he  was 
deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  an  old  herbal,  which 
told  wondrous  tales  of  the  "  starry  influences"  of 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all  the  other  planets 
upon  medicinal  plants. 

In  this  collection  of  cottages  there  was  one  miser 
able  old  house,  notorious  throughout  the  neighbor 
hood  as  the  resort  of  a  gang  of  very  disorderly 
characters.  An  old  woman,  of  a  most  unfavorable 
aspect,  with  her  daughter  Nell,  a  stout,  bold-look- 
ing young  termagant,  were  the  tenants  of  this  old 
building,  in  which  they  sheltered  a  party  of  vaga- 
bonds, of  whom  the  two  most  notorious  were  known 
by  the  names  of  Will  and  Ned  Crooks.  A  frequent 
visitor  at  this  infamous  abode  was  a  young  man  of 
the  most  dissolute  character,  whose  relatives  kept 
a  public-house  in  the  town.  He  had,  it  appears, 
some  independent  property,  which  he  consumed 
among  the  basest  of  companions  in  the  practice  of 
^e  lowest  debauchery.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
details  before  us  to  tempt  us  any  further  into  Uie 
description  of  the  set  of  characters  implicated  in  our 
story. 

Old  John  the  miller  had  fireqaently  had  serious 
disputes  with  the  inmates  of  Nell  Crooks^  estab- 
lishment on  account  of  their  inroads  upon  his  prop- 
erty ;  and,  at  the  time  when  our  story  opens,  he 
had  threatened  a  prosecution  against  the  brothers, | 
Will  and  Ned,  for  stealing  his  ooultry.  j[g 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  November  day  thai 
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young  Nell  made  her  appearance  at  the  mill,  to 
urge  a  petition,  in  behalf  of  her  friends,  that  Mar- 
garet would  persuade  the  **  auld  fellow"  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  prosecution.  *'The  like  o'  him,  wi* 
all  his  brass,'*  said  she,  *'  to  be  making  all  this 
clatter  aboot  a  coople  o'  fools !  And  the  lad  that 
stole  them,  if  stolen  they  be,  is  far  away  out  of  the 
country,  I  '11  warrant  ye." 

Margaret  only  answered  that  she  should  not  in- 
terfere in  the  business  at  all ;  but  that  her  uncle's 
Satience  was  quite  worn  out  by  the  numerous 
epredations  made  upon  his  property.  Still  the 
^toot  young  advocate  urged  her  petition — ♦*  Well, 
let  him  keep  his  tongue  aboot  this,  then,  and  we'll 
neyer  plague  him  mair.  Wha  'd  be  for  setting  a' 
the  country  after  twa  young  lads  for  sich  a  thing  as 
a  bantam  chick?" 

But  Margaret  still  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and, 
after  trying  in  vain  the  force  of  a  climax  of  en- 
treaties, Nell  had  recourse  to  abusive  and  threaten- 
ing speeches.  **  May  be,"  said  she,  **  there 's  that 
ye  ken  aboot,  Mistress  Margaret,  that  would  fash 
the  auld  man  far  waur  than  his  fools,  gin  ye  kenn'd 
it.  And  let  them  as  meddles  so  much  with  ithers 
take  care  of  their  own  business,  like.  There's 
master  Richard — I  could  say  a  thing  aboot  him  ye 
wad'na  like  to  hear ;  but  ye  shall  just  find  it  out  as 
ye  may." 

This  insinuation  called  forth  a  very  angry  and 
indignant  reply  from  Margaret,  which  only  height- 
ened the  fury  of  the  unhappy  girl,  who  poured 
forth  volley  after  volley  of  gross  abuse,  and  retired 
at  last  across  the  ford,  still  shouting  threats  and  im- 
precations, and  shaking  her  fist  violently  towards 
the  miller's  house. 

Id  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  both  Margaret 
and  her  uncle  went  out  to  transact  some  little 
business  with  a  man  who  rented  a  small  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  miller.  The  house  of  this 
little  farmer  was  situated  up  in  the  fields,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  mill.  The  path  to  it 
led  along  by  the  mill-stream,  as  far  as  a  little  copse, 
where  the  stream  joined  its  parent  river,  from  which 
it  had  been  separated  awhile  that  it  might  turn  Old 
Johnny's  wheel.  Little  did  the  old  miller  suppose, 
as  he  crossed  the  plank  over  his  mill-stream,  in  good 
health  and  in  good  humor,  except  with  regard  to 
the  stolen  poultry,  that  he  should  never  cross  it 
again !  At  the  farmer's  house  he  drank,  during 
his  talk  on  business,  rather  more  than  his  usual 
quantity  of  good  ale ;  but,  when  he  left  the  house, 
he  flung  aside  the  profiered  assistance  of  Margaret's 
arm. 

**  Nay,  lass,"  said  he,  "  I  can  find  my  way  to 
the  mill,  I  '11  warrant  ye,  without  being  led  like  a 
bairn." 

The  night  was  misty,  and  Margaret  frequently 
lost  sio^hl  of  her  uncle's  figure,  as  he  walked  a  few 
yards  in  advance ;  but  he  now  and  then  declared 
his  presence  by  breaking  forth  in  some  half-tipsy 
ejaculation  : — "  I  '11  clear  the  neighborhood  of  the 
thieves — and  of  the  lawyers  too  !  Mind  thee,  Meg, 
if  I  catch  Master  Richard  at  the  mill  again,  if  I 
don't  clout  him  !" 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  Margaret  arrived  at 
home,  and  immediately  asked  the  servant-maid  if 
her  uncle  had  not  just  entered  the  house,  when  the 
housekeeper  answered  **N(>;"  but  added,  that  a 
young  man  had  shortly  before  crossed  the  mill- 
stream,  and  gone  over  the  ford.  The  niece  ex- 
pressed some  surprise,  but  said  that  her  uncle  must 
bf!  svirnewhere  about  the  premises,  and  would  soon 


be  coming  in .  Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  then 
a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  porch. 

'*  That  is  not  the  master,"  said  the  aerrant-OEisid. 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  is  Richard  Bnce- 
well,"  as  she  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  ber 
visitor. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  servant-maid  left  the 
house,  professing  to  feel  great  anxiety  on  account 
of  her  master's  non-appearance.  She  did  not  enter 
the  house  again  until  Richard  Bracewell  had  de- 
parted. When  she  came  in  Margaret  asked, 
**  Have  you  seen  my  uncle  1" 

'*  No,"  replied  Susan. 

''  Then  have  you  seen  Master  Richard  Braoe- 
well?" 

"  No,"  said  Susan. 

'*  Strange!"  exclaimed  Margaret;  "for  he  ha» 
just  left  the  house  to  search  for  my  uncle." 

'*  Then  he  has  not  crossed  the  ford,"  said  Susan, 
"  for  I  have  only  just  now  come  over." 

**  But  what  should  you  be  doing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river?"  said  Margaret. 

**  Why,  looking  for  my  master,  to  be  sure,"  the 
girl  replied. 

"  Why  should  you  think  he  had  crossed  the  ford?" 
said  Margaret. 

"  Nay,  gracious  Heaven  only  knows  where  he 
is,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  confused  look. 

We  pass  over  the  further  conversation  at  the  mill 
as  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
did  not  appear,  and  turn  our  attention  to  another 
scene. 

In  introducing  the  reader  to  the  conversation 
which  took  place  at  Nell  Crooks'  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  miller's  mysterious  disappearance, 
we  shall  omit  all  the  gross  expletives  and  interjec- 
tions with  which  the  heroes  who  frequented  this 
den  of  vice  thickly  strewed  their  remarks,  and  only 
give  the  substance  of  their  speeches,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  our  story. 

"  Then  you  protest  and  swear  to  me,  Ned  Crooks^ 
that  you  have  not  seen  Will  Nay  lor  this  day  ?"  said 
Nell  the  younger,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  not  the 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  house.) 

**  I  have  not  set  eyes  upon  the  man  this  day," 
said  the  individual  addressed. 

**  And  you  tell  me  that  this  young  limb  of  the 
law  is  on  the  look-out  after  him  ?  What  should 
that  be  for?" 

"  Nay,  I  have  business  enough  of  my  own  to 
look  after,"  said  Ned ;  '*  but  this  much  I  can  tell 
ye,  young  Bracewell  has  been  after  him  all  this 
day,  and  called  at  the  Black  Dog  for  him  this  even- 
ing. You  know  Will  is  in  debt  all  over  the  town, 
and  it 's  not  bad  to  guess  what  business  a  lawyer 
has  with  him." 

Here  followed  several  violent  execrations  on  the 
whole  tribe  of  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  prosecu- 
tors, with  which  we  need  not  garnish  our  pages. 

**  And  what  did  the  lawyer  say  to  Will,  at  the 
Black  Dog?"  Nell  asked. 

**  Why,  he  asked  after  Naylor,  to  be  sure;  but 
Will  would  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  I  'II  tell  ye  what,"  exclaimed  Nell,  with  great 
violence,  *^  I  've  done  more,  and  put  up  with  more, 
for  that  Will  than  for  any  man  alive  ;  but  if  he  has 
laid  a  finger  upon  Naylor,  I  '11  sing  out,  as  sure  as 
I  'm  a  woman  !" 

*•  You  '11  hold  your  noise — that  you  will,"  an- 
swered Ned,  with  equal  violence  ;  but  he  added,  in 
a  softer  tone — **  Is  it  likely  Will  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  touch  Naylor  ? '  What  good  could  that  do 
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him?  Is  it  not  enough  to  aoooant  for  Naylor'0 
being  shy,  when  this  yoang  limb  o'  the  law  is 
honting  the  oonntry  for  him  V 

This  turned  the  violent  execrations  of  the  girl 
again  upon  young  Bracewell,  and  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  brood  of 
lawyers,  when  Susan,  the  servant  at  the  mill,  bnrst 
into  the  room. 

*•  What 's  the  matter,  Suky  V  said  Ned  ;  "  has 
your  young  jade  of  a  mistress  tamed  you  ont  of 
doors  this  misty  night?" 

'*  No— that  *s  not  it,"  said  the  girl,  in  breathless 
agitation ;  "but  somethioff  's  up  at  the  mill." 

*'  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  Nell  fiercely  ;  "  the  mis- 
tress is  in  trouble,  is  she !  I  told  her  something 
would  oome  upon  her  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  as  mistress  is  in  trouble," 
said  the  girl  with  a  knowing  look ;  **  she  takes  it 
▼ery  oooUy  to  be  sure  ;  but  master  is  lost !" 

"Master  lost!  howt  whent"  exclaimed  Ned. 

"  Nay,  how  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but 
there  it  is.  He  went  out  and  has  n't  come  home 
yet." 

"  Went  ooti  where!  Did  he  go  alone!"  Ned 
asked  in  a  breath. 

"  Well,  not  a  word  must  you  breathe  to  a  living 
creature,"  said  the  girl ;  "  faiut  here  it  is.  About 
six  o'clock  he  went  out  with  mistress,  to  call  on  old 
Rob  Wilkinson,  I  believe,  and  about  ten  minutes 
since,  in  comes  mistress  all  alone,  and  asks  me  if 
I  'd  seen  master.  I  told  her  'No.'  Then  she  sits 
down  coolly  till  somebody  comes  to  the  door.  '  That 
isn't  uncle,'  says  she,  Mt's  Richard  Bracewell ;' 
and  so  she  goes  to  the  door,  and  he  comes  in,  look- 
ing tired  and  fiushed-like ;  and  there  I  've  left  them, 
just  now,  sitting  together.  But  say  not  a  word 
about  it.  There 's  something  up,  as  I  guess,  and 
now  I  must  be  off;  for  she  never  sent  me  to  look 
after  master." 

So  saying,  the  girl  left  Ned  and  Nell  to  moralize 
on  the  news  she  had  brought. 

For  three  days  no  tidings  were  heard  either  of 
the  dissolute  Will  Naylor,  or  of  the  old  miller ;  and 
alt  the  neighborhood  was  full  of  excitement  about 
these  mysterious  disappearances.  We  need  not 
relate  the  conduct  of  Richard  Bracewell  and  Mar- 
garet at  this  time,  as  it  will  be  told  in  the  sequel. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  rose  higher,  when  it 
was  observed  that  Will  Crooks  was  also  missing. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  amazed  by  a  singular  incident. 

.K>nas  Singleton,  the  crazy  weaver,  was  in  the 
habit,  when  his  work  was  done,  of  taking  a  walk 
in  the  fields,  over  the  ford,  (no  matter  what  the 
weather  might  be,)  either  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
'*  visions,"  (as  he  called  his  hallucinations,)  or  of 
collecting  medicinal  herbs  at  the  proper  conjunction 
of  the  planets,  or  at  the  right  age  of  the  moon. 
This  subserviency  to  some  imaginary  laws  of  nature, 
or  impressions  upon  his  imagination,  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  mental  infirmity.  He  frequently 
retnmed  from  one  of  these  rambles  with  a  long 
story  of  some  "  vision"  he  had  seen  in  the  fields, 
and  in  which  realities  and  strange  fancies  were 
most  curiously  intermingled.  Accounts  of  these 
"  visions"  he  would  write  out  in  a  fair,  legible  hand; 
then  throw  them  aside  and  soon  forget  them,  or 
five  them  to  the  first  person  who  asked  him  if  he 
lad  any  "  new  visions !"  Sometimes  he  would 
pat  one  of  his  papers  into  the  hand  of  a  child,  tell- 
ing him  to  give  it  to  his  father,  and  saying,  "  there 
is  something  in  it  which  concerns  him."  He  also 
had  frequently  sent  his  papers  through  the  hands 
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of  Susan  to  her  mistress,,  until  Margaret  had  for- 
bidden the  ffirl  to  receive  any  more  olthem.  It  was 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  he  generally  prefaced 
these  visions  with  a  statement  of  the  exact  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  and  of  the  quarter  of  the  heavens 
towards  which  his  face  was  turned.  Thus  he  would 
begin — **  Standing  in  the  west  comer  of  the  miller's 
field,  near  the  copse,  (where  the  cuckoo-pint  flour- 
ishes,) 'moon  in  her  first  quarter — hazy  weather — 
face  south-south-west — I  saw,"  &c.  Though  he 
wrote  down  these  *'  visions"  with  all  possible  so- 
lemnity, he  must  have  had  some  lurking  sense  of 
their  unreality,  as  he  betrayed  no  emotion  even 
when  he  had  seen  *'  burials  of  his  neighbors,"  &c. 
He  seldom  communicated  any  of  his  visions  in  any 
other  way  than  by  writing,  and,  as  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  accustomed  to  his  marvellous  stories, 
if  he  had  reported  that  he  had  discovered  a  chest 
of  gold  in  the  field,  nobody  would  have  run  to  look 
after  it.  But,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
the  miller's  disappearance,  this  eccentric  visionary 
returned  from  his  usual  ramble  with  an  altered  de- 
meanor, excited  and  perturbed,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  speak  articulately.  He  seemed  to  have  made 
some  discovery  which  urged  him  to  speak,  and, 
when  his  strange  conduct  had  excited  the  curiosity 
of  some  neighbors  who  gathered  round  him,  he 
burst  forth  with  a  revelation  which  astonished  all 
present.  "  In  the  corner  of  the  miller's  field,"  said 
he, "  just  where  the  mill-stream  flows  by  the  copse, 
there  lies  in  the  water  the  body  of  old  John  Smith. 
Why  he  lies  there,  Mistress  Margaret  must  tell ; 
or,  perhaps.  Master  Richard  Bracewell  may  be  able 
to  give  some  information  upon  it,  as  he  is  a  lawyer." 

This  sounded  like  a  reality,  and  several  of  the 
hearers  ran  immediately,  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
to  the  place  specified,  and  found  that  Singleton  had, 
for  once,  seen  nothing  more  than  the  fact.  There, 
in  the  mill-stream,  darkly  shaded  by  overhanging 
boughs,  lay  the  swollen  corpse  of  the  miller.  The 
fiice  was  livid,  and  there  were  marks  of  bruises 
upon  the  temples. 

By  this  time,  the  magistrate  had  heard  of  the 
occurrence,  and  issued  orders  that  the  body  should 
be  conveyed  to  a  room  beneath  the  town-hall.  The 
coroner^s  inquest  sat  upon  it  the  next  day,  and  a 
verdict  was  returned,  *'  Found  in  the  mill-stream  at 
the  foot  of  the  miller's  field ;  but  how  the  deceased 
came  there,  the  jury  cannot  say." 
»  Meanwhile,  great  excitement  was  felt  thronehont 
the  neighborhood,  on  account  of  the  contmued 
absence  of  Richard  Bracewell,  Will  Crooks,  and 
Will  Naylor.  At  Fording-place  the  "  visions"  of 
Singleton  and  the  insinuations  of  Nell  had  worked 
up  Uie  people  to  such  a  fury  against  Richard  Braoe- 
well  and  Margaret,  that  the  latter  was  hardly  safe 
in  the  mill ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr>  Bracewell,  the 
elder,  gave  her  shelter  in  his  house.  This  only 
increased  the  popular  rancor,  and  many  said  this 
was  too  barefaceo ! 

To  gain  an  insight  into  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
we  must  again  condescend  to  enter  the  habitation 
of  Nell  Crooks.  Young  Nell  had  secretly  left  the 
house ;  and  Ned  was  conversing  with  the  old  woman 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  her  departure. 
*'  That  girl,"  said  he,  *'  has  got  the  devil  in  her 
about  Will  Naylor,  and  she  will  not  care  if  she  says 
as  much  as  may  stretch  our  necks." 

Old  Nell  replied,  by  execrations  ponred  forth 
upon  Will  Crooks,  Will  Navlor,  and  the  giri.  Bat 
we  need  not  write  out  the  details  of  the  oonveisa- 
tion  which  followed. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  visions"  of  Singleton  contintrod 
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to  excite  popular  eariosity,  and  several  of  his  papers 
were  circulated  in  the  town.  We  may  give  a  speci- 
men of  these  inimitable  productions ;  for  though 
they  did  not  furnish  any  legal  evidence  against 
Margaret  and  Bracewell,  they  perhaps  hastened 
the  interference  of  the  magistracy,  by  the  clamors 
which  they  raised  affuinst  the  unhappy  individuals 
among  the  people,  llere  follows  a  verbatim  copy 
of  one  of  these  documents : — 

'*  I,  Jonas  Singleton,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare 
as  follows : — I  was  standing  in  the  low,  west  comer 
of  the  miller's  field,  on  the  evening  of  the  12ih  of 
November — weather  very  hazy — face  south-east — 
near  the  copse  where  the  mill-stream  runs  into  the 
river.  (N.B. — There  is  deviVs  bit  growing  about  the 
copse — this  plant,  if  you  pull  it  up,  you  will  see 
that  a  part  of  the  root  is  always  bitten  off;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  devil,  being  envious  of  its  great  virtues 
in  certain  diseases,  did  bite  off  the  same,  and  from 
this  it  has  its  name.)  I  saw  old  Rob  Wilkinson 
walkinff  across  the  pasture,  and  he  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  *  That  was  an  unlucky  night  for  Old  John.' 
Then  I  said,  *  Who  will  be  the  heir  to  the  properly  V 
and  he  said, '  You  must  ask  lawyer  Bracewell ;  for 
he  has  the  will.' — Vanished  ! — Then  Margaret 
came  out  of  the  copse,  and  I  said,  *  This  is  a  bad 
business  about  your  uncle,  Margaret — you  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  young  lawyers.'  Then  she 
said, '  Hush  !  or  he  will  hear  you !'  and,  just  then, 
young  Richard  Bracewell  came  out  of  the  copse, 
holding  a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  and  told  me  to  say 
nothing  of  what  I  had  seen. — Vanished  ! — " 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  great  was  the  cre- 
dulity and  rashness  of  the  common  people,  that, 
although  this  man  had  brought  home  a  hundred 
stories  of  men  whom  he  had  seen  dead,  while  they 
were  alive  and  well,  and  of  other  unreal  wonders, 
yet  they  attached  great  importance  to  his  revela- 
tions respecting  the  old  miller's  death,  and  even 
began  to  cry  out,  that  it  was  a  shame  such  wretches 
as  Margaret  and  Bracewell  were  allowed  to  be  at 
liberty. 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  Richard  Brace- 
well  returned,  wet  and  weary,  late  in  the  evening, 
to  his  father's  house.  When  this  became  known, 
and  it  was  also  circulated  by  the  zealous  Susan, 
that  Mr.  Bracewell  had  ransacked  ail  the  chests  and 
drawers  at  the  mill,  and  that  Margaret  had  taken 
with  her  several  valuable  articles,  popular  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  A  new  excitement  was 
raised  when  Will  Crooks,  on  the  following  day,  re- 
appeared at  the  house  of  old  Nell.  His  first  question 
was  if  master  Bracewell  had  returned,  and  this  was 
soon  answered  by  the  entrance  of  the  person  in 
question,  attended  by  his  father. 

"  Now,  Will  Crooks,"  said  the  younger  Brace- 
well,  '*  I  wish  to  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  if  you 
can  tell  me  anything  of  Naylor?" 

**  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  villains,  that  have 
lived  by  the  law,  and  yet  will  die  on  the  gallows!" 
screamed  old  Nell. 

Will  Crooks  refused  to  utter  a  word  respecting 
Naylor,  and  told  Bracewell  to  look  to  his  '*  own 
business,"  which  was  "  ugly  enough." 

Further  altercation  was  prevented  by  the  entrance 
of  the  ofiiceFs  of  justice,  who  at  once  apprehended 
all  the  parties  present,  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  John  Smith,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  William  Naylor. 

In  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  young  Nell  had 
laid  a  statement  before  the  magistrate,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  miller's  disappearance,  young  Brace- 
well  had  been  drinking  with  Will  Crooks  at  the 


Black  Do(^,  and  that  both  lefl  the  house  together, 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  She  had  also  repeated 
all  that  Susan  hi^  told  of  the  conduct  of  her  mis- 
tress on  that  fatal  evening.  On  these  grounds  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
two  Bracewells,  Margaret,  and  Will  Crooks.  On 
the  next  day  an  examination  of  the  prisoners  took 
place.  Mr.  Bracewell  the  elder  was  liberated  on 
bail,  on  account  of  the  sutement  of  his  housekeeper, 
which  asserted  an  alibi;  but  the  others  were  sent  to 
the  prison,  and  fully  committed  to  take  their  trial 
at  the  York  assizes. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ned  Crooks,  and  the  old  mis- 
tress of  the  infamous  establishment  at  Fording- 
place,  were  apprehended  on  suspicion.  The  prison- 
ers were  removed  to  York  Castle,  and  placed  in 
separate  cells. 

Meanwhile  the  rumor  of  the  case  excited  the 
greatest  curiosity  throughout  the  country.  Stories 
of  Singleton's  **  visions  '  were  circulated  in  such  a 
magnified  shape,  that  the  crazy  weaver  gained  the 
title  of  a  prophet,  and  the  coming  trial  was  ex- 
pected with  great  eagerness  by  people  of  all  ranks 
in  society.  We  only  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
remarkable  trial  which  was  the  result  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  bills  against  Mr.  Bracewell  the 
elder,  old  Nell  Crooks,  Ned  Crooks,  and  youn^ 
Nell,  were  ignored  ;  but  true  bills  were  found 
against  Richard  Bracewell,  jun.,  Margaret  Smith, 
and  William  Crooks,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  John  Smith. 

During  the  interval  between  the  commitment  and 
the  assizes,  Mr.  Bracewell,  senior,  was  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  witnesses  for  his  son  and 
Margaret  Smith.  Richard  determined  to  conduct 
his  own  defence. 


CHAPTER   II. 

On  the  day  of  trial  the  court  was  crowded,  and 
many  well-dressed  ladies  were  observed  in  the  au- 
dience. Judge  Heath  was  a  man  whose  character 
inclined  to  severity. 

A  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  court,  when 
the  prisoners  were  called  forth  and  conducted  to  the 
bar.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  them, 
and  a  half-suppressed  exclamation  of  surprise  broke 
forth.  Richard  Bracewell  appeared  deadly  pale  ; 
but  stood  firmly,  and  looked  respectfully,  yet  un- 
waveringly, upon  the  members  of  the  jury.  Marga- 
ret looked  modestly  downwards,  and  her  cheeks 
were  flushed ;  but  when,  now  and  then,  she  lifled 
her  eyes  to  confront  a  witness,  it  was  with  a  calm 
and  steady  expression.  Will  Crooks  presented,  in 
his  whole  person  and  demeanor,  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  attempted,  sometimes, 
to  assume  an  air  of  defiance ;  but  his  boldness  was 
evidently  superficial ;  his  eyes  could  find  no  place 
of  rest;  he  stared,  winked,  looked  at  the  floor, 
then  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  changed  his  attitude  every  minute, 
but  never  blushed. 

The  first  indictment  was  read,  charging  all  the 
three  prisoners  at  the  bar  with  having  been  con- 
cerned in  causing  the  death  of  John  Smith,  miller, 
&c.,  by  drowning  or  other  means. 

To  this  all  the  prisoners  pleaded  "  not  guilty  ;" 
and  Crooks  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  firm  and 
steady  as  that  of  his  companions  at  the  bar. 

Sergeant  Jackson  was  employed  for  the  prosecu* 
tion,  and,  amid  profound  stillness,  opened  the  state- 
ment of  the  case ; — 

*'  I  feel  this  to  be  a  case,"  said  he,  **  gentlemen 
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fii  tbe  jury,  in  which  oar  respective  duties,  thoogh 
very  solemn  and  important,  are  also  very  clear — 
'we  have  to  attend  to  facts :  I  have  to  stale  them,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  and  you  have  to  consider  them, 
und  judge  whether  or  not  they  leave  room  for  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar.     Your  most  minute  attention  is  required 
to  every  particular  in  the  statement ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  you  will  give  it,  as  you  feel  your  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  and  to  your  own  consciences. 
Without  further  preface,  then,  I  proceed  with  the 
statement  of  the  case.     The  deceased,  John  Smith, 
into  whose  sudden  disappearance  and  death  we 
have  to  inquire,  was  a  respectable  man,  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors,  and  having  as  few  enemies  as  a 
man  can  hope  to  have,  who  is  at  all  engaged  in 
worldly  business.      His  habits  were  remarkably 
regular,  and  among  them  was  noticeable  his  atten- 
tion to  the  old  maxim  of  "  early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise."    It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  he  did 
not  return  to  his  house  at  an   unseasonably  late 
hour  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  life.    It  is  important 
to  notice  a  man*s  character  and  habits  of  life,  when 
we  are  required  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his 
disappearance.     There  are  some  men  who  can  stay 
Out  all  night  without  exciting  any- remarkable  alarm 
or  surprise,  (a  laugh,)  but  there  are  many  witness- 
es to  prove  to  you  that  the  deceased,  John  Smith, 
of  Fording- place  Mill,  was  never  a  man  of  that 
character.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  disappearance,  before  I  make 
any  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar.     On  the  7th  day  of  November  last,  he  left 
his  house  in  company  with  his  niece  and  house- 
keeper, Mar^ret  Smith,  to  walk  to  the  cottage  of 
his  tenant,   Kobert  Wilkinson.     This  cottage  is 
about  half-a-mile  distant  from  Fording-place  Mill. 
There  are  no  intermediate  houses ;  nor  is  there  a 
path  except  between  the  two  places  just  mentioned. 
The  path  runs  along  by  the  side  of  the  mill-stream 
as  far  as  the  copse  where  the  stream  joins  the  river, 
and  then  turns  up  to  Wilkinson's  cottage.     At  the 
house   of  Wilkinson  the  deceased  transacted  his 
business  in  a  cheerful  and  good-humored  way,  and 
having  taken  a  little  refreshment,  departed  to  walk 
back  to  the  mill  with  his  niece.     But  he  never 
reached  his  home !     On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  this  event,  his  body  was  found  lying  in 
the  mill-stream,  beside  the  copse  just  mentioned, 
livid  and  swollen,  and  with  some  marks  of  contu- 
sions on  the  face,  apparently  having  been  several 
days  in  the  water.     I  must  say  a  word  with  re- 
spect to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found.     You 
must  observe  that  the  copse  I  have  mentioned  is 
situated  between  the  path  and  the  mill-stream,  so 
that  a  person  must  go  through  the  copse  to  get  to 
the  stream  at  that  spot  where  the  body  was  found. 
This  spot  is  about  a  hundred  yards'  dfistance  from 
the  mill,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  plank 
across  the  mill-stream,  over  which  the  parties  must 
pass.     The  stream  at  this  place  (by  the  copse, 
I  mean)  is  overshadowed  with  boughs,   and,  as 
no  person  has  any  business  there,   it  is  not  re- 
markable  that  the  body   should  lie  undiscovered 
from  Tuesday  until  Friday  evening.     The  person 
M'ho  discovered  it  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of 
November  last,  is  a  man  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  addicted  to  botany  and  other  more 
peculiar  studies,  which  accounts  for  his  beinff  in 
the  fields  so  late.     And  now  I  must  turn  to  relate 
the  conduct  of  other  persons  relative  to  this  matter; 
and,  first,  I  must  beg  you  to  notice  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  most  intimately  connected 


with  the  deceased.  We  do  not  see  facts  fairly 
without  a  view  of  their  antecedents  :  and  I  feel  it, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  state  fully  the  relation  in 
which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  stood  to  the  deceased 
before  the  night  in  question.  The  prisoner,  Mar^ 
garet  Smith,  had  resided  at  the  mill,  as  her  uncle's 
housekeeper,  for  upwards  of  five  years.  It  was 
generally  allowed  that  she  had  been  a  diligent  and 
good  housekeeper,  and  there  was  but  one  point — 
but  a  very  serious  one — upon  which  the  deceased 
had  expressed  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  her  con- 
duct ;  this  was  the  encouragement  which  she  gave 
to  the  addresses  of  a  person  disapproved  by  the  de- 
ceased— *' 

Here  Counsellor  Atkinson,  who  was  engaged 
for  the  defence  of  Margaret,  interposed  to  complain 
that  the  learned  sergeant  was  interfering  with  mat- 
ters irrelevant  to  the  case.  Richard  looked  indig- 
nantly, and  Margaret  just  raised  her  eyes  to  cast  a 
reproachful  glance  on  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  he  continued — 

*'  I  must  contend  that  I  am  only  stating  what  is 
necessary  for  a  fair  understanding  of  a  case  depend- 
ent on  circumstantial  evidence;  but  to  proceed — 
On  the  night  of  the  disappearance  of  the  deceased, 
the  prisoner  Margaret  bmilh  arrived  at  the  mill, 
and  was  met  by  the  servant-maid,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, in  a  very  cool  manner,  the  inquiry,  *  Has 
not  my  uncle  arrived  yett*  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
noise  was  heard  at  the  door,  when  the  prisoner  re- 
marked, with  equal  coolness,  'That  is  Richard 
Brace  well ;'  and  it  Joes  not  appear  that  during  that 
night  she  made  any  attempt  to  find^  or  cause  to  be 
found,  her  missing  uncle.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner 
Margaret  Smith,  the  prisoner  Richard  Bracewell 
also  arrived  at  the  mill.  Very  shortly  afterv;ards 
he  also  was  missing  from  the  country,  and  did  not 
appear  again  until  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 
About  the  same  time  William  Crooks,  the  third 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  missing  from  his  accustom- 
ed haunts,  and  he  returned  to  the  house  of  Ellen 
Crooks,  at  Fording-place,  one  day  after  the  return 
of  Bracewell.  You  will  hear  witnesses  who  will 
sufl[iciently  prove  to  you,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  deceased's  disappearance,  the  prisoners  Brace- 
well  and  Crooks  were  drinking  together  in  a  way- 
side tavern,  the  Black  Dog,  situated  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  spot  where  the  body  of  John  Smith 
was  found,  and  that  they  left  the  house  together 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening. 
Observe,  at  half-past  nine,  or  a  few  minutes  later, 
Bracewell  and  Margaret  Smith  met  at  the  mill, 
and  by  the  time  when  the  servant  returned  to  the 
house,  Bracewell  had  disappeared.  Such  are  the 
leading  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  add 
many  remarks  to  them.  You  have  to  consider  how 
you  can  best  account  for  them  by  the  rules  of  ration- 
al probability.  Did  the  deceased  commit  suicide? 
The  suspicion,  I  firmly  believe,  has  never  been  en- 
tertained by  any  individual.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  commit  suicide.  Healthy,  prospeious,  and  on 
good  terms  with  the  world  and  with  himself,  he 
naturally  loved  life.  Besides,  he  would  not  have 
taken  his  niece  with  him  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
the  supposition  is  loo  unreasonable  to  demand  a 
word  further.  Did  he  meet  with  his  death  by  ac- 
cident? Did  he.  in  walking  home  with  his  niece, 
stray  through  the  copse,  and  fall  into  the  mill- 
stream,  and  yet  all  so  quietly  and  suddenly  that  his 
attendant  never  observed  it?  I  say  it  with  grief; 
but  1  cannot  see  a  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  t 
Was  he  murdered  by  persons  unknown  and  una^LC 
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preheoded?  or  was  the  conduct  of  the  prisonerB  at 
the  bar,  immediately  subsequent  to  his  disappear- 
ance, of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  explanation 
except  by  the  supposition  of  their  guilt  ?  These 
are  the  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  which  I 
suggest  for  your  most  serious  consideration  ;  and 
your  attention  to  the  particulars  stated  by  the  sev- 
eral witnesses  will,  I  believe,  enable  you  to  come 
10  a  just  determination."  Thus  the  learned  ser- 
geant concluded  his  statement. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Susan  Holmes,  for- 
merly a  servant  at  the  mill.  The  substance  of  her 
statement  was  as  follows  : 

**  I  lived,  for  a  year  and  a  month,  servant  under 
Margaret  Smith  at  the  mill.  I  was  generally  on 
good  terms  with  my  mistress.  I  believe  she  has  a 
hot  temper,  and  does  not  like  to  be  contradicted.*' 
(Here  Counsellor  Atkinson  interposed  to  complain 
of  the  questions.)  *'  I  believe  there  was  unpleas- 
antness sometimes  between  master  and  mistress 
about  Richard  Brace  well.  It  had  been  getting 
worse,  I  think,  a  little  before  master  disappeared. 
I  was  in  the  house  all  the  time  while  master  and 
mistress  went  to  Robert  Wilkinson's.  Mistress 
came  in  about  half-past  nine.  It  was  later  than  I 
expected.  She  looked  rather  warm  as  I  should  say. 
1  don't  think  her  face  is  easily  colored  by  a  little 
walking  or  any  sort  of  work.  She  asked  me  if 
master  had  come  in — did  not  seem  much  surprised 
when  I  told  her  *No.'  She  opened  the  door  for 
Richard  Brace  well.  She  had  not  been  in  the 
house  five  minutes  when  he  came  in.  He  looked 
flushed — not  very  much  in  liquor,  I  should  say. 
He  could  walk  steadily.  I  had  seen  a  man  cross 
the  plank  over  the  mill-stream  just  before  mistress 
came  in.  You  can  see  the  plank  from  the  kitchen 
window.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  master.  It  was  a 
misty  night,  but  I  could  see  his  figure,  and  by  his 
walking  quickly  I  judged  it  was  a  young  man.  I 
cannot  say  it  was  Richard  Bracewell." 

Cross-examined  by  Counsellor  Atkinson. — **  I 
went  out  soon  after  Richard  Bracewell  came  in. 
I  called  at  Nell  Crooks' :  I  had  been  there  before. 
Edward  Crooks  never  paid  me  particular  attentions. 
Young  Nell  was  at  home,  and  I  talked  with  her 
awhile.  When  I  returned  I  did  not  see  Bracewell. 
I  have  been  to  Nell  Crooks'  several  times  since 
then." 

During  the  examination  of  this  witness,  Marga- 
ret kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  her  face; 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  girl  looked  very  much 
confused  when  confessing  her  visits  to  Nell  Crooks' 
house. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Thomas  Batters, 
the  landlord  of  the  Black  Dog. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bailey. — "  The  prisoners, 
Richard  Bracewell  and  William  Crooks,  were  at 
my  house  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  November 
last.  They  drank  two  quarts  of  ale  between  them. 
Crooks  had  been  at  the  house  nearly  all  day. 
Bracewell  came  in  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
They  left  the  house  about  half-past  eight.  They 
were  not  drunk.  Crooks  had  been  at  my  house 
the  evening  before  with  William  Naylor,  the  young 
man  who  is  missing.  I  cannot  say  how  much  ale 
they  drank  that  night,  the  6th  of  November.  They 
went  away  very  late.  It  was  past  midnight. 
Navlor  was  very  drunk.  He  could  not  have 
walked  without  Crooks'  assistance.  I  have  never 
seen  Naylor  since  he  left  my  honse  with  Crooks 
that  evening.  He  was  generally  drunk.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  more  than  his  own  inde- 
pendent property  would  cover,  I  believe.    Brace- 


well  has  never  been  at  my  hoose  rinco  the  7ih  of 
November." 

Jane  HartlejTf  Mr.  Bracewell's  hoaaekeeper, 
was  next  exammed. 

*'  I  have  lived  at  Mr.  Bracewell 's,  the  attorney's, 
now  for  more  than  three  vears.  Richard,  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  I  have  always  considered  a  steady 
young  man.  He  took  his  dinner  at  home  on  the 
7th  of  November.  After  dinner  I  did  not  see  him 
again  until  late  at  night.  He  came  in  flushed  and 
seeming  tired  ;  did  not  take  any  supper,  but  drank 
a  tankard  of  ale.  He  went  out,  soon  after  breakfast, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again  until  the  I4th  day  of  November." 

Robert  Wilkinson,  a  small  fanner,  was  then 
placed  in  the  box. 

"  I  rented  a  few  acres  of  land  under  the  deceased, 
John  Smith.  He  was  at  my  house  on  the  evening^ 
of  the  7th  of  November  last.  I  paid  him  a  small 
account  for  meal  and  bran.  He  was  in  veiy  good 
spirits  and  took  some  ale.  I  cannot  say  justly  how 
much  ;  but  it  might  be  something  more  than  three 
half-pints.  It  was  not  small  beer.  My  wife  gen- 
erally brews  good  ale.  I  don't  often  take  more 
than  a  pint  of  it  at  a  time.  The  deceased,  John 
Smith,  often  called  at  my  house.  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  out  late  at  night.  He  was  no  ways 
given  to  drink.  His  niece,  Margaret,  did  not  say 
much  while  she  was  in  my  house  with  him.  They 
seemed  good  friends  when  they  left.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  John  after  that,  until  I  saw  his  body  in  the 
mill-stream  just  by  the  copse." 

When  the  examination  of  the  witness  had  closed, 
Jonas  Singleton  was  called  for,  and  there  was  a 
murmur  through  the  court — '*  The  prophet !  the 
wise  man  of  Fording-place!"  as  he  appeared.  Coun- 
sellor Atkinson  immediately  rose  to  object  to  the 
examination  of  this  witness,  on  the  ground  of  his 
mental  incompetency  ;  but  this  objection  was  ovei^ 
ruled  by  Serjeant  Jackson's  assertion  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  such  incompetency,  and,  accor- 
^^^ghj  Singleton  was  examined.  He  gave  a  ra- 
tional account  of  his  discovery  of  the  corpse,  and 
was  then  cross-examined  by  Counsellor  Atkinson, 
who  handed  to  him  a  paper  containing  the  '*  vis- 
ion" which  we  have  narrated. 

'*  Now,  sir,  is  that  your  handwriting!" 

**  I  believe  it  is." 

**  You  there  state  that  on  the  night  of  the  15hli 
of  November  last  you  saw  the  prisoners,  Richard 
Bracewell  and  Margaret  Smith,  near  the  copse  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Miller's  field.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  did  you  see  them  bodily  as  you  saw  the  corpse 
of  the  miller  in  the  stream  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  of  November  last?" 

**  I  saw  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  visiorif**  said  Sin- 
gleton. 

'*  And  may  I  ask  you,  have  you  not  often  seen  !h 
your  *  visions'  people  whose  bodies  were,  at  the 
same  time,  a  hundred  miles  distant t" 

**  Yes ;  they  come  to  me  in  visions."  (A  laugh.) 

"  Very  well ;  and  have  you  not  seen  people 
walking  and  heard  them  talking  who  had  beea 
buried  for  some  years?" 

'*  I,  perhaps,  have  ;  but  I  forget  many  things." 

"  You  have  seen  Kine  George,  I  believe,  in  the 
miller's  field  aforesaid  ?'' 

Serjeant  Jackson  objected  to  this  leading  ques- 
tion. 

**I  must  persist,"  said  Counsellor  Atkinson, 
**  in  showing  the  court  the  general  incapacity  of 
the  witness  to  give  sound  evidence  in  any  case ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  claim  permission  to  r^d  ovec 
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■ome  papefiB  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
an  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  witneee,  Jonas 
Singleton,  as  he  will  allow.**  The  counsellor  here 
handed  the  papers  to  Singleton,  who  looked  over 
theno,  and  confessed  that  they  were  all  in  his  hand- 
writing. 

*'  My  lord,"  said  the  coansel  for  the  defence, 
taming  to  the  judge,  ''you  must  have  patiencd 
with  me  for  reamng  these  strange  papers,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show  that  they  bear  very  seriously  upon 
the  case."    He  then  read  the  following  papers : — 

**  September  3d. — Moon's  second  quarter — likely 
to  have  much  rain.  I  was  in  the  Brigg  Close  near 
the  rivei^-HDuch  colt's-foot  grows  about  there^- 
faoe  due  north— -very  cloudy  sky.  I  saw  a  man 
like  little  Wiggins  the  quack  doctor  coming  over 
the  field ;  and,  now  and  then,  he  stooped  down  and 
gathered  up  something — herbs  very  likely.  When 
he  came  to  me  he  said, '  There  is  an  herb  of  rare 
▼irtnes  in  this  field  that  you  know  nothing  of.'  1 
asked  him  if  he  would  tell  me  what  it  was.  He 
said  he  would  if  I  would  promise  him  only  one 
thing.  I  asked  him  what  that  was.  *  It  is,'  said 
he,  '  that  you  will  never  pay  any  more  attentions  to 
Margaret.'  I  said,  *  No!'— vanished!"  (Great 
laoffhter  in  the  court.) 

At  the  mention  of  her  name,  Margaret  blushed ; 
but  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  m  suppressing 
a  smile.  Young  Bracewell  smiled  openly  as  the 
paper  was  read.  The  counsellor  then  took  up  an- 
other paper  and  read : — 

"  September  7. — I  was  in  the  '  high-field,'  about 
seven  o'clock — ^heard  the  town  clock  strike,  and  old 
Jemmy  the  sexton  came  to  me  and  said,  *  Some 
▼ery  great  person  is  dead.'  I  asked  him  whol  but 
he  could  not  tell  me  the  name.  Then  I  saw  Will 
Crooks  and  two  boys  getting  through  a  hedge ;  and 
Susan  Holmes  came  up  and  said  some  hens  had 
been  stolen  from  the  mill,  and  her  mistress  was 
▼ery  mad  about  them.  Vanished!  then  I  saw, 
down  in  the  miller's  field,  Richard  Bracewell  walk- 
ing very  fast  to  the  mill.    Vanished !" 

''  Of  such  materials,"  said  the  counsellor,  "  are 
the  rest  of  these  papers  composed ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  jury  to  consider  what  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  statements  of  the  witness  who  wrote  them." 

Robert  Walker,  surgeon,  was  next  examined, 
and  stated  as  follows : — 

"  I  saw  the  body  of  the  deceased,  John  Smith, 
on  the  eleventh  of  November,  but  did  not  open  it. 
I  cannot  say  there  were  marks  from  blows  upon  the 
head  or  face.  The  skin  was  discolored;  but  it 
might  be  the  eflfect  of  immersion  in  water.  The 
body  had  evidently  been  in  the  water  a  considera- 
ble time.  I  should  say  as  long  as  two  or  three 
dag." 

Thus  ended  the  statements  for  the  prosecution  ; 
and  when  Coansellor  Atkinson,  a  rising  young  man, 
stood  up  to  begin  the  defence,  there  was  great  ex- 
citement, especially  among  the  ladies  in  the  court.' 
Margaret  now  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  the 
youn|^  counsellor  with  some  expression  of  hopeful- 
ness in  her  countenance,  as  he  be^an  to  speak. 

••  It  is  hard  to  conceive,"  said  he,  "  of  two  per- 
sons placed  in  a  situation  more  interesting  and  aw- 
ful than  that  of  the  two  individuals  at  the  bar.  But 
I  most  also  remind  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
if  there  ever  was  a  case  when  you  needed  to  feel 
the  weightiest  responsibility,  and  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  in  estimating  the  true  import  of  the 
facts  laid  before  you,  it  is  now.  Two  persons  in 
the  bloom  of  life  stand  before  you,  and  in  such  cii^ 
B,  that  it  rests  with  your  verdict  either  to 


restore  them  to  life,  and  the  prospect  of  happhwis, 
or  to  consign  them  to  an  early  and  dishonorable 
grave.  Dreadful  wonld  be  the  mistake  caused  by 
presumption,  were  a  court  of  justice,  summoned  U» 
protect  society  from  convicted  ofienders  against  hu- 
man rights  and  interests,  to  warrant  the  exeoutioii 
of  two  unoflfending  persons,  and  thus  deprive, /or^ 
0oer,  human  society  of  two  worthy  members !  To 
guard  against  such  a  fearful  and  irreparable  injury, 
our  law  has  wisely  determined  that,  where  there  is 
doubt  left  by  the  evidence  of  a  case,  the  prisoner 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Gentlemen  of 
the  iury,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  real  value 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  learned  seijeant  for 
the  prosecution,  I  must  most  earnestly  protest 
against  a  remark  which  fell,  I  would  hope,  unad- 
visedly, from  his  lips.  *  You  have  to  consider,' 
said  the  learned  seijeant,  *  how  you  can  best  account 
for  these  facts  by  the  rules  of  rational  probability.' 
I  deny  the  principle  altogether.  It  has  no  right  to 
be  hari)ored  for  a  moment  in  a  court  of  justice. 
No,  no!  gentlemen,  you  have  not  \o  account  for 
the  facts  stated.  You  are  not,  as  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated, driven  to  the  dilemma  of  either  convicting 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  else  giving  some  more 
rational  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  de- 
ceased. You  have  only  to  determine  whether  the 
evidence  laid  before  you  contains  clear  and  indubi- 
table proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners. 

**  Gentlemen,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
travelled  back,  I  think  unnecessarily,  to  state  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  parties  at  the  bar  which  are 
irrelevant  to  the  case ;  and  he  has  thus  compelled 
me  to  travel  a  little  further  still,  and  to  estimate  the 
real  value  of  the  particulars  thus  stated,  in  the  light 
of  the  characters  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  can 
conceive  no  worse  state  of  society  than  one  in 
which  the  testimony  of  general  character  is  die- 
trusted  or  easily  thrown  aside,  on  account  of  a  few 
unfavorable  appearances.  Why,  the  best  man 
among  us,  judged  in  this  fashion,  would  not  be  safe. 
I  say  the  best  man  living  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  that  might  tell  a^inst  him,  if  his 
genera]  character  were  never  taken  into  account. 
A  hundred  little  things  unnoticed  every  day  would 
swell  into  importance,  when  a  criminal  charge  was 
preferred.  What  is  the  value  of  the  particulars 
stated!  These  voung  persons  wished  to  marry, 
and  the  deceased,  it  appears,  was  opposed  to  the 
match.  Well;  what  of  that?  Such  circumstances 
are  found  in  hundreds  of  households  in  this  coun- 
tty,  and  yet  murder  is  not  likely  to  be  the  result. 
There  may,  possibly,  be  found  among  the  fair  au- 
ditors in  this  assembly,  some  who  diner  from  their 
uncles  or  guardians  respecting  matrimony ;  but  they 
never  dream  of  solving  the  difficulty  by  murder : 
and  why  should  you  entertain  the  thought  that  ever 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  cherished  such  a  design  ? 
I  say  you  have  no  proof  of  it ;  and  the  suspicion 
ought  to  be  at  once  removed  from  your  minds,  and 
the  evidence  brought  forward  should  be  looked  at 
alone,  and  not  in  an  unfavorable  light  reflected  from 
such  a  suspicion.  Banish  it,  then,  gentlemen,  from 
your  minds.  Remember  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  vague  and  un- 
certain, the  weight  of  the  general  character  of  the 
accused  person  ought  to  tell  against  such  evidence. 
Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  general  character  of  the 
accused,  Margaret  Smith.  Even  the  witnesses 
against  her  cannot  deny  that  it  was  irreproachable. 
So  well  and  satisfactorily  did  she  perform  the  du« 
ties  of  housekeeping,  so  valuable  had  she  made 
herself  to  her  deceased  uncle,  that  his  principal 
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gtouiid  of  opposition  to  her  projeoted  maxriage  was 
his  unwillmgDesB  to  part  with  aoch  a  good  and 
faithful  mistress  of  his  household.  If  there  is  a 
sore  mark  of  goodness  of  internal  character  among 
women,  it  is  surely  in  the  self-sacrificing,  constant 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  a  household.  A  woman 
who  shows  such  a  spirit  is  not  likely  suddenly — 
DO !  not  at  the  call  of  opposed  love — to  conceive  a 
plan  for  murdering  a  relative  and  a  benefactor. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  the 
accused,  Margaret  Smith,  was  concerned?  She 
left  Robert  Wilkinson's  house,  in  company  with 
her  uncle,  about  half  oast  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  November  last,  and  arrived 
at  the  mill  alone,  at  about  half  past  nine.  This  is 
really  the  whole  statement  against  her.  Now  what 
has  been  said  of  the  circumstances  of  the  journey  ? 
The  night  was  so  misty  that  you  could  not  see  a 
person  clearly  at  ten  yurds'  distance.  Still  the  de- 
ceased knew  the  way  to  his  mill ;  but  what  evi- 
dence have  we  of  the  state  of  sobriety  in  which  he 
set  out  from  Wilkinson's  house?  lie  had  taken 
'a  little  refreshment,'  says  the  learned  serjeant. 
'  It  miffht  be  something  more  than  three  half-pints,' 
says  Wilkinson.  A  pint  and  a  half  of  what  7  The 
witness  says,  *  My  wife  brews  good  ale.  I  do  not 
often  take  more  that  a  pint  of  it  at  a  time.' 

'*  Now,  with  respect  to  the  place  where  the  body 
was  found  :  is  it  a  wonderful  thinff  that  a  man  in- 
toxicated should  miss  his  way,  and  walk  through  a 
copse  ?  And  what  evidence  have  we  to  show  that 
his  body  might  not  float  down  from  another  part  of 
the  stream  ?  There  are  witnesses  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  mill-stream  \b  swift  and  strong  enough  for 
that.  Now,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  on 
arriving  at  the  mill.  She  asked  the  servant, 
*  Has  not  my  uncle  arrived  yet?*  This,  of  itself, 
would  be  a  proof  of  innocence.  What  is  said  to 
make  it  look  like  a  sign  of  guilt  ?  She  asked  the 
<}ttestion,  it  is  said,  *  in  a  very  cool  manner.'  Who 
can  say  what  notions  the  witness,  Susan,  may  have 
of  a  cool  manner?  And  when  was  coolness  or 
calmness,  in  a  young  ofiender  at  least,  discovered 
to  be  a  sign  of  guilt  ?  What  occasion  was  there 
for  any  sudden  alarm  ?  The  deceased  might  have 
turned'  aside  into  the  yard,  or  gone  into  the  mill,  to 
attend  to  some  little  business.  But  what  have  we 
next  brought  forward  as  a  sign  of  guilt?  The  ac- 
eused  recognized  the  footsteps  of  Brace  well.  Could 
she  not  discern  the  step  of  a  young  from  that  of  an  old 
man?  Was  Bracewell  a  stranger?  Was  his  com- 
ing in  the  evening  a  new  thing?  Is  it,  I  ask,  a 
wonderful  thing  for  a  young  woman  to  spring  up 
and  open  the  door,  when  she  hears  the  footstep  of 
her  lover?  Well,  how  long  did  they  remain  to- 
gether ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  remained 
together  five  minutes.  I  say,  there  is  no  fact  to 
discountenance  the  assertion,  that  Margaret  Smith 
instantly  told  Bracewell  of  her  uncle's  disappear- 
ance, and  that  Bracewell  instantly  set  out  to  search 
for  the  missing  man.  She  had  sent  out,  in  search 
of  her  uncle,  the  trustiest  and  most  devoted  person 
whom  she  knew ;  and  what  could  she  do  more  ?  It 
would  not  have  been  seemly  for  a  woman  to  trust 
herself  out  in  the  dark  night.  But  what  evidence 
have  we  that  she  ever  closed  her  eyes  that  night  ? 
Bracewell  did  not  return,  and,  as  he  conducts  his 
own  defence,  I  leave  him  to  account  for  his  absence ; 
bat  it  does  not  atfect  the  case  of  my  client.  You 
have  heard  a  full  statement  of  all  the  facts  in  which 
she  is  concerned,  and  I  have  shown  that  they  amount 
to  nothing  clearly  against  her. 

"She  missed  her  uncle  when  walking  several 


yards  behind  him,  on  a  misty  night.  The  path  br 
the  stream,  near  the  mill,  is  bordered  with  sou 
moss,  and  would  give  no  sound  of  footsteps ;  so 
that  she  could  not  know  how  far  he  was  in  advance 
of  her.  She  sent  out,  in  a  few  minutes  after  her 
arrival  at  the  mill,  a  person  in  search  of  her  uncle. 
That  person  did  not  return  ;  and  from  this  mystery 
relative,  to  other  individuals,  a  charge  is  conjured 
up  against  the  last  person  in  the  world  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  suspected. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  charge  is  founded 
are  not  weighty  enough  to  shake  the  testimony  of 
good  character  in  favor  of  the  accused  person.  I 
shall  now,  with  a  good  confidence,  leave  my  client's 
case  to  your  sober  and  patient  judgment.  You  will 
dismiss  all  popular  rumors  and  prejudices  from  your 
minds,  and  allow  the  voice  of  common  sense  and 
conscience  to  quell  the  suspicions  which  have  been 
excited  by  circumstances,  perhaps  mysterious,  and 
certainly  unfortunate,  but  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
charge  so  awful  as  that  brought  against  the  pris- 
oner. You  will  not  allow  the  dark  cloud  of  sus- 
picion which  has  gathered  around  the  good  reputa- 
tion of,  I  believe,  a  virtuous  and  worthy  younj?  wo- 
man, to  blacken  into  the  night  of  a  death  of  inuimy  ; 
but  disperse  it  at  once,  and  restore  her  to  life,  good 
fiime,  and  happiness." 

Here  Counsellor  Atkinson  closed  his  address,  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  called. 

Sarah  Stokes,  an  old  nurse,  was  the  first  witness 
called,  and  stated  as  follows : — 

'*  I  am  a  nurse,  and  attended  the  late  John  Smith 
during  an  illness,  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  caa 
testify  that  the  conduct  of  Margaret  Smith,  the 
prisoner,  was  always  exceedingly  Idnd  towards  hei 
uncle." 

Mary  Barnes,  who  had  lived  as  servant-maid  at 
the  mill,  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  first  wit- 
ness. Next,  a  woman,  who  had  called  at  the  mill 
for  milk  on  the  morning  after  the  miller  was  lost, 
stated  that  the  grief  and  trouble  of  Margaret  were 
evident. 

John  Green  also,  servant-man  to  Robert  Wilkin- 
son, stated  that  the  path  along  by  the  mill-stream 
was  mossy,  so  that  a  footstep  upon  it  would  be  in- 
audible at  a  httle  distance. 

Edward  Norris,  a  man  who  worked  in  the  mill, 
stated  that  the  mill-stream  would,  at  certain  times, 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  down  a  man's  body  as 
far  as  from  the  plank  to  the  copse. 

These  were  all  the  witnesses  who  came  forward 
for  the  defence. 

Richard  Bracewell  was  then  allowed  to  make 
his  own  defence.  Margaret  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  with  an  earnest,  and  yet  confident,  expres- 
sion at  the  speaker,  as  be  began  : — 

"  My  lord,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  thank  you, 
and  the  just  laws  of  my  country,  for  this  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  in  my  own  defence.  If  I  intended 
anything  like  pleading,  I  might  have  found  a  more 
capable  advocate ;  but,  as  I  wish  only  to  state  facts, 
you  may  see  the  propriety  of  my  speaking  on  my 
own  behalf.  The  case  at  present  before  you  de- 
mands ample  time  for  mature  deliberation.  I  will, 
therefore,  consume  no  more  of  it  with  introductory 
remarks,  but  at  once  address  myself  to  the.  state- 
ment of  facts.  Gentlemen,  if  you  hear  me  without 
favor,  I  trust  you  will  hear  me  without  any  deter- 
mined prejudice.  The  points  which  I  have  to  ex- 
plain are  the  following: — my  interview  with  the 
prisoner  Crooks,  on  the  6th  of  November  last ;  my 
appearance  at  the  mill  on  the  same  evening;  and 
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my  absence  from  home  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  of 
November.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  my  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  without  giving  in- 
formation very  unfavorable  to  other  persons ;" 
(here  Crooks  was  evidently  perturbed,)  '*  but  I  owe 
a  duly  to  my  own  life,  to  one  whom  I  esteem  far 
beyond  the  value  of  that  life,"  (here  there  was  a 
murmur  of  approbation  among  the  ladies,)  *'  and, 
more  than  all,  to  the  God  of  truth  and  justice.  I 
will,  therefore,  tell  you  all  I  know. 

"  You  have  heard  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
William  Naylor  mentioned  in  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witness  Thomas  Batters,  landlord  of  the  Black 
Dog.  Grentlemen,  I  must  make  some  statements 
respecting  that  young  man's  character,  to  explain 
the  interest  which  I  ^It,  and  the  exertions  I  made, 
on  his  behalf.  He  had  been  my  school-fellow.  He 
had  good  qualities,  though  they  all  seemed  drowned 
in  one  vice — that  of  habitual,  I  might  almost  say 
constant,  intemperance.  His  father  led  a  sum  of 
money  for  him,  under  the  control  of  my  father,  to 
be  paid  quarterly.  Unhappily,  the  young  man  was 
brought  up  to  no  business  or  profession.  He  fell 
into  the  lowest  company,  and  of^n,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  lost  sums  of  money,  by  unfair 
means,  in  such  company.  He  had  been  missing 
from  home  since  the  4th  of  November  last ;  but,  as 
his  habits  were  so  very  reckless  and  irregular,  this 
excited  little  surprise.  His  mother-in-law ,  however, 
was  alarmed  when  she  discovered,  on  the  sixth  of 
the  same  month,  that  he  had  taken  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  from  her  till,  and  requested  me  to 
make  my  best  efibrts  to  find  him,  and  recover  some 
portion  of  the  money.  I  knew,  as  all  the  neigh- 
bors knew,  that  he  was  very  often  in  company  with 
the  brothers  William  and  Edward  Crooks.  Of 
their  characters  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  ;  I  would 
only  refer  you  to  all  the  people  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. I  went  to  the  Black  Dog  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  and  found  William  Crooks  there.  I  gave 
him  liquor,  to  conceal  from  him  the  object  of  my 
visit.  When  I  inquired  after  Naylor,  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  give  me  any  information.  We  left  the 
Black  Dog  together,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  house 
of  Nell  Crooks,  in  Fording-place,  where  he  lodges. 
Here  I  was  violently  abused  by  the  woman  of  the 
house,  and  a  young  woman  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Young  Nell,  with  whom  Naylor  was  inti- 
mate. I  left  this  house,  and  called  at  several  pub- 
lie  houses,  inauiring  for  Naylor ;  at  one  of  these 
houses  I  saw  John  Green,  the  servant-man  of  Rob- 
ert Wilkinson,  farmer,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  William  Crooks  and  William  Naylor  to- 
gether, on  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant."  (Here 
Urooks,  the  prisoner,  was  observed  to  turn  very 
pale.)  '*  He  told  me  that  Naylor  appeared  to  be  very 
drunk,  and  that  he  watched  the  two  men  until  they 
approached  a  hovel  in  the  Bridge-field,  near  to  which 
was  a  manure  heap.  He  would  have  followed 
them,  but  knew  the  character  of  the  men.  I  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  my  search  in  the  morning.  Af- 
ter leaving  John  Green,  I  walked  to  the  mill.  I 
can  give  no  particular  reason  for  going  there,  be- 
yond the  motive  which  led  me  there  as  often  as  op- 
portunity allowed.  With  regard  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — half-past  nine — I  may  observe,  that  the 
deceased,  John  Smith,  generally  retired  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  I  had  frequently  visited  the  house 
after  that  time.  I  had  not  been  in  the  house  five 
minutes  before  Margaret  Smith  told  me,  with  some 
anxiety,  that  her  uncle  was  missing,  and  I  did  not 
stay  ten  minutes  longer  in  the  house,  after  I  heard 
that.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  any  ereat  anxie- 
ty on  his  account.    Margaret  Smith  uso  told  me 
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that  she  thought  her  uncle  was  somewhat  afiected 
by  the  ale  he  had  drank,  and  that  he  had  threatened 
to  '  cloot*  me,  if  he  found  me  in  his  house. 

"  As  1  left  the  mill,  I  said  I  would  make  some 
inquiry  after  him ;  but  still  I  thought  he  mnst  be 
about  the  place,  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  meet  him, 
I  neither  looked  for  him  nor  called  after  him.  I 
called  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  1 
stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  home  to  my 
father's  house,  where  I  drank  a  tankard  of  ale,  and 
immediately  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  1 
communicated  my  business  to  my  father,  put  some 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  went  out,  soon  after  break- 
fast, to  renew  my  inquiries  after  the  missing  Wil- 
liam Naylor.  I  went,  first  to  John  Green  before 
mentioned,  whom  I  found  at  work  in  the  Bridge- 
field.  We  went  to  the  manure-heap,  mentioned 
before,  and,  turning  over  the  straw,  found  marks  as 
if  the  body  of  a  man  had  recently  lain  there.  I 
confess  I  had  very  dark  suspicions  of  the  treatment 
which  the  missing  man  had  received  from  his  com- 
panion, the  prisoner,  William  Crooks."  (Here 
Urooks  scowled  upon  Brace  well.)  **  I  then  went 
up  into  the  town,  and  had  some  conversation,  at  the 
Fleece  tavern,  with  Mrs.  Naylor,  the  mother-in-laW 
of  the  missing  individual.  She  told  me  that  he  had 
talked  of  leaving  her,  and  going  to  visit  some  rela- 
tives near  Burnley.  I  communicated  to  her  my 
worst  fears,  and  she  earnestly  begged  me  to  make 
all  possible  inquiries  after  hiin.  I  rode  on  the  coach 
to  Burnley,  where  I,  also,  have  friends,  who  pressed 
me  to  stay  with  them  a  few  days.  I  did  so ;  and 
employed  much  of  my  time  in  searching  for  Naylor, 
but  to  no  purpose.  His  friends  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  having  been  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
wrote  from  Burnley  to  my  father  on  the  business. 

'*  Gentlemen,!  have  concluded  my  statement.  A 
word  or  two  more,  and  I  leave  myself  in  your  hands. 
You  see  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  in  clear- 
ing myself,  to  open  a  new  oase  of  suspicion  against 
another.  This  complication  of  your  duty  must  re- 
quire ample  time  for  investigation.  Truth  and  jus- 
tice, I  believe,  gentlemen,  will  ultimately  triumph 
even  in  this  imperfect  world ;  but  they  cannot  al- 
ways triumph  in  a  day.  Time,  then,  gentlemen — 
time — time  is  all  I  require  from  you  to  save  my  own 
reputation,  and  the  happiness  of  those  dear  to  me." 

Here  Bracewell  concluded.  During  the  whole 
of  his  statement,  Crooks  had  looked  upon  him  with 
a  dismal  scowl. 

The  witnesses  called  to  corroborate  Braceweirs 
statement  were,  a  relative  from  Burnley,  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor, and  the  landlords  of  the  public  houses  mentioned 
in  his  story.  John  Green,  the  servant-man  of  Rob- 
ert Wilkinson,  also  confirmed  all  the  statements 
with  which  his  name  had  been  connected  ;  and  his 
brother,  James  Green,  asserted  that  he  had  observed, 
on  the  mominff  of  the  8ih  of  November,  the  mark 
of  a  slipping  foot  at  the  edge  of  the  mill-stream,  a 
little  above  Uie  copse  on  the  way  to  the  mill. 

No  witnesses  appeared  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
Crooks. 

The  court  was  then  adjourned,  and  met  again  in 
half-an-hour.  The  judge  then  proceeded  with  his 
summary  of  the  evidence ;  but  before  he  had  ut- 
tered many  words.  Sergeant  Jackson  entered  the 
court,  and  stated  that  he  had  fresh  evidence  now  to 
lay  before  the  jury,  in  the  shape  of  a  confession  just 
made  and  signed  by  the  prisoner,  William  Crooks. 
Bracewell  and  Margaret  seemed  amazed  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  there  was  great  astonishment 
throughout  the  court  while  the  sergeant  read  the 
following  document : — 

**  I,  William  Crooks,  do  solemnly  declare  that. 
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€a  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  NoYemher  last,  I  met 
the  prisoner,  Richard  Bracewell,  by  appointment, 
at  the  Black  Dog.  He  brought  a  short  bludgeon 
in  his  pocket,  and,  afWr  we  had  drunk  several  pints 
of  ale,  we  set  out  to  waylay  the  deceased,  John 
Smithy  near  the  copse.  As  the  deceased  was  com- 
ing down  the  field,  Bracewell  whispered  to  me, 
*  The  old  villain  has  his  niece  with  him.'  But  the 
niece  stayed  behind  as  her  uncle  approached  the 
copse.  It  was  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  We  let 
him  go  past  the  copse  a  little  way,  and  then  Brace- 
well  said  to  me,  *  Now 's  your  time.  Crooks!'  I 
then  went  afler  the  miller ;  but  Bracewell  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  copse.  I  struck  the  deceased  twice  on 
the  head  with  the  bludgeon,  then  drew  the  body  to 
the  mill-stream,  and  pushed  it  in.  I  then  went  into 
the  copse.  In  a  few  minutes  Bracewell  and  I  came 
out  of  the  copse,  and  drew  the  body  down  to  the 
shady  place  where  it  was  found.  Bracewell  prom- 
ised me  good  pay ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  we  sepai^ 
ated.  This,  I  solemnly  declare,  is  the  whole  truth 
of  the  way  in  which  the  miller  met  his  death. 

**  Signed,  William  Crooks,  4-  his  mark, 

"  In  presence  of,  William  Bailey,  Barrister, 
Samukl  Knubbs,  Gaoler,** 

The  judge  then  asked^  the  prisoner,  C3rooks,  if  he 
had  anything  to  add  to  t&is  statement  ?  Ue  refused 
to  say  another  word.  Bracewell  was  then  asked 
if  he  would  make  any  reply  to  the  statement  just 
read  over, 

'*  My  lord,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  utterly  amazed  at 
the  awful  wickedness  of  the  man  who  has  brought 
forward  this  false  confession.  It  ib  throughout  a 
lie ;  but  I  still  beg  for  time — time,  my  lord,  that  tlie 
truth  may  become  apparent." 

The  judge  then  addressed  the  jury,  and  they  re- 
tired. A&r  a  long  absence  they  returned  with  the 
verdict — "  We  find  the  prisoners,  Richard  Bracewell 
and  William  Crooks,  guilty  of  wilful  murder — 
theprisoner,  Margaret  Smith, not  guilty." 

The  prisoners  were  next  asked  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced. 
Crooks  refused  to  speak.  "  For  time^  my  lord,  is 
all  my  prayer,"  was  the  answer  given  by  Bracewell. 

The  judge  then  put  on  his  black  cap,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  the  condemned 
prisoners,  warning  them  to  prepare  for  a  speedy 
execution.  They  were  then  conducted  to  their 
cells. 

Crooks  was  sitting  in  his  cell  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution. Younff  Nell  had  visited  him  during  the 
day  to  inquire  for  Naylor ;  but  he  had  repuls^  her 
with  violence.  Mr.  Bracewell,  the  elder,  with 
Margaret  Smith,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison, 
DOW  entered  his  cell.  The  chaplain  earnestly  en- 
treated the  prisoner,  if  he  had  anything  more  to  con- 
fess, that  he  would  not  delay.  Margaret  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  added  the  most  touching  prayers  to 
the  exhortations  of  the  chaplain.  The  conscience 
of  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  writhing  in  torture, 
until,  late  in  the  night,  he  bade  tbem  get  pen  and 
paper,  and  take  down  his  last  words  in  this  world. 
The  gaoler  and  other  witnesses  were  called  in,  and 
the  prisoner  made  a  second  and  last  confession,  as 
follows  :— 

*'  Every  word  in  my  former  confession  is  false, 
except  that  Richard  Bracewell  met  me  at  the  Black 
Dog  on  the  7th  of  November  Last.  He  came  to  in- 
quire after  Naylor.  I  was  drinking  with  Naylor 
all  day,  on  the  6th.  He  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
tfild  me  he  meant  to  leave  the  country.  He  got 
verv  drunk  towards  evening,  and  said  he  would  go 
to  Nell  Crooks,  and  bid  good-bye  to  Young  Nell. 
I  took  him  into  the  oow-house  in  the  Bridge-field, 


and  there  struok  him  one  heavy  blow  ou  the  hema 
with  a  short  bludgeon.  He  groaned  and  fell,  as  I 
thought,  dead  on  the  spot.  I  buried  hia  body  in 
the  manure-heap.  I  have  never  seen  him,  nor  heard 
of  him,  from  that  day  to  this.  I  solemnly  declare 
that  Richard  Bracewell  never  plotted  with  me 
against  any  man's  life ;  but  that  all  he  ever  had  to 
do  with  me  was  to  ask  me  about  William  Naylor. 
I  state  this  for  truth,  as  I  hope  God  will  have  mer- 
cy on  my  miserable  soul." 

In  consequence  of  this  confession,  Richard  Brao^ 
well  was  reprieved.  The  next  morning,  William 
Crooks  was  hanged  in  the  presence  of  an  unfeelioff 
crowd,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  people  of 
Fording-place  and  the  neighborhood ;  and  Young 
Nell  conspicuously  exhibiting  her  assumed  grief  un 
the  occasion.  The  moment  ^fore  the  fatal  boh  was 
drawn,  the  miserable  man  turned  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  chaplain,  and  confirmed  sol- 
emnly, with  his  last  breath,  the  statement  he  had 
made  on  the  previous  night.  He  then  fell  strug- 
gling, and  died  amid  the  brutal  shouts  of  the  crowd. 

Still  Richard  Bracewell  was  kept  in  confinement ; 
but  wonders  had  not  yet  ceased.  A  few  days  only 
after  the  execution  of  Crooks,  a  man  amved  at 
Fording-place  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  miss- 
ing, the  murdered  man — William  Naylor!  The 
identity  was  proved  by  numerous  witnesses,  Young 
Nell  being  in  the  number.  He  was  examined  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

'*  My  name  is  William  Naylor.  You  must  all 
recognize  me.  My  mother-in-law  is  Mrs.  Naylor 
of  the  Fleece.  I  need  say  nothing  of  my  habits  and 
character  when  I  lived  here ;  but  I  will  tell  you  ail 
I  remember  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  my 
disappearance  from  this  part  of  the  country.  I  haa 
been  drinking  for  weeks.  Richard  Bracewell  had 
refused  to  pay  me  money  in  advance.  I  had  taken 
a  considerable  sum  from  the  till  of  the  Fleece.  I 
had  some  notion  of  paying  it  back  when  I  could.  I 
was  drinking  with  Will  Crooks  on  the  last  night  I 
was  seen  here.  He  took  me  to  a  cow-house  in  the 
Bridge-field.  I  forget  how  we  quarrelled.  I  think 
we  said  something  about  hell.  I  remember  a  heavy 
blow  on  my  head  that  made  fire  flash  all  around  me, 
and  then  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself  lying  in  a  manure-heap  in  the  morning.  I 
lurked  about  in  the  copse  of  the  miller's  field  lUl  the 
day,  and  considered  that  this  was  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  leaving  the  country.  I  determined  to  set 
out  at  night-£ul.  I  was  m  the  copse  at  night,  I 
should  say  about  nine  o'clock.  I  was  hardly  in  my 
right  senses  from  the  drink  and  the  blow;  but  I 
remember  well,  I  was  frightened  by  hearing  a  gur- 
gling noise  in  the  stream,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  some 
great  black  body  floating  in  the  water ;  but  I  did 
not  stay  to  examine  it.  I  left  the  copse  and  went 
over  the  plank  by  the  mill.  I  saw  nobody.  I  then 
crossed  the  ford,  and  walked  nearly  to  Burnley  that 
night,  but  did  not  call  on  my  friends  there.  I  have 
plenty  of  witnesses  to  prove  where  I  have  been  ever 
since  that  time." 

The  result  of  the  examination  proved  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  and  Richard  Bracewell  was  lib- 
erated a  few  days  afterwards.  He  returned,  in 
triumph,  to  his  father's  house.  He  and  his  faidiful 
Margaret  lived  together  in  happiness,  long  enooffk 
to  see  aU  traces  of  suspicion,  and  even  rumors  of  the 
old  story,  die  away  from  the  neighborhood. 

We  may  observe  that  the  greatest  changes  made 
in  the  substantial  facts  upon  which  the  above  account 
is  founded,  are  in  the  names  of  the  ffStums^and  the 
localities  mentioned.      Digitized  by  VjOC 
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Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,*  the  first  oolonizer 
of  Louisiana,  (he  started  on  his  disooveries  A.  D. 
1678,)  is  a  striking  person  as  a  colonizer  and  dis- 
eoverer ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the 
peculiar  nationality  of  hb  character;    and    the 
featares  in  him,  that,  throughout  his  course,  are 
perpetually  reminding  us  of  the  Frenchman.    We 
do  not  mean  the  latter  to  be  understood  in  an  nn- 
favorable  sense.    The  French  character  has  a  light, 
gallant,  affectionate  side  of  it ;  and  shows,  in  some 
of  its  specimens,  a  mixture  of  innocence  and  spirit 
which  18  very  taking.    La  Salle  has  this  remark- 
ably.   He  has  not  the  grave,  plodding,  energetic, 
persevering,  diplomatic  character  of  the  English 
coloniaer.    The  founders  of  our  colonial  empire 
were  men  made  in  a  different  mould,  to  what  we 
see  in  this  light-hearted,  gallant,  French  adventurer. 
And  the  fruits  of  their  labors  have  been  proportion- 
ally more  enduring  and  solid.    The  Frenchman  has 
coloniaed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
west,  and  no  sooner  has  he  settled  himself  in  his 
new  domain,  Uian  the  heavy  weight  of  English 
vicinity  has  ousted  him  out  of  it.    The  Saxon  shows 
that  genius  for  occupation,  management,  and  sys- 
tem, which  alone  gains  permanent  hold  upon  a  new 
country.    In  the  first  instance,  however,  and  in  the 
act  of  exploring  and  finding  his  way  from  lake  to 
lake,  and  forest  to  forest,  in  the  new  region,  the 
Frenchman  b  quite  as  vigorous  in  his  way  as  the 
Eoglishman.    He  mixes  op  the  excitements  of  dis- 
covery, however,  with  pleasures  and  tastes  quite 
his  own.     He  strews  flowers  by  the  way,  makes 
pretty  scenes  as  he  goes  along,  mounts  his  gay 
colors  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  festoons  the  forest 
stumps.     He  notes  hj^  progress  by  ornamental 
erections,  and  begins  to  dance  when  he  has  arrived 
at  the  end  of  a  good  day's  or  week's  exploring,  and 
thinks  he  has  achieved  something.    He  is  stimu- 
lated, moreover,  by  the  thorough  French  love  of  la 
gioire,  and  does  not  dream  of  adulterating  the  noble 
admixture  with  any  base  mercantile  feeling.    He 
has  not  shipping,  and  docks,  and  factories  in  view ; 
lus  discovery  is  a  fine  dream  to  him.    He  is  pleased 
with  it,  as  he  would  be  with  a  good  play  ;  and  the 
real  hardships  and  roughnesses  he  endures  are 
mixed  with  something  of  his  old  opera  house,  stage 
light,  side  scene,  and  other  Parisian  sympathies 
We  hear  of  dancing  on  board,  as  the  ship  of  dis- 
covery was  crossing  the  Atlantic.     '*A  joyous 
company  of  girls  on  board  sought  to  wear  away  the 
tedionsness  of  the  voyage,  and  enliven  the  spirits 
of  the  passengers  by  the  amusement  of  dancing. 
This  was  more  than  the  grave  and  scrupulous 
Recollect  (a  priest  of  a  particular  order)  could  en- 
dure, and  he  took  occasion  to  reprimand  the  young 
damsels,  and  check  their  hilarity.    La  Salle  inter- 
posed, and  said  there  was  no  harm  in  dancing." 

His  men  are  frightened  at  their  first  start  upon 
their  Mississippi  voyage  of  discovery,  with  a  picture 
of  the  horrws  and  dangers  of  that  mysterious  river. 

**  Nikanape,  a  man  of  rank  in  the  camp,  and 
brother  to  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  who  was 
absent  on  a  hunting  excursion,  invited  the  French- 
man to  an  entertainment ;  and  before  sitting  down 
to  the  repast,  he  made  a  long  speech,  the  drifl  of 
which  was,  to  advise  his  guests  a|rainsttlie  perilous 
scheme  of  going  down  the  Mississippi.  He  said 
that  otheis  bad  perished  in  the  attempt ;  that  the 
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banks  were  inhabited  by  a  strong  and  terrible  nee 
of  men,  who  killed  everybody  that  came  among 
them;  that  the  waters  swarmed  with  crocodiles, 
serpents,  and  frightful  monsters ;  and  that,  even  if 
the  boat  was  large  and  strong  enough  to  escape 
these  dangers,  it  would  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
Ms  and  rapids,  or  meet  with  inevitable  destruction 
in  a  hideous  whirlpool  at  the  river's  mouth,  where 
the  river  itself  was  swallowed  up  and  lost.  This 
harangue,  which  the  orator  enforoed  Inr  expressions 
of  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends, 
produced  an  obvious  effect  on  the  minds  of  La  Salle's 
men." 

La  Salle  instantly  brings  the  image  of  la  gioire 
before  them. 

''  He  saiH  the  dangers,  which  had  been  painted 
in  such  glowing  colors,  bore  on  their  face  so  clear 
a  stamp  of  exaggeration  and  improbability,  that  he 
was  convinced  that  Nikanape  himself  would  excuse 
him  for  regarding  them  with  otter  incredulity ;  and, 
even  if  they  were  as  formidable  as  had  been  rep- 
resented, iM  courage  of  Frenchmen  uoould  only  be 
the  more  eager  to  encounter  them,  as  crowning  their 
enlerjtrise  with  the  greater  glory" 

La  Salle  himself  starts  on  his  voyage  from 
France,  with  a  patent  of  nobility ;  he  is  the  Sieur 
de  la  Salle.  The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  builds  his  ship 
'*  Griffin,"  in  Canada,  for  Mississippi  discoveries. 
The  vessel  was  named  *'  The  Griffin,"  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  whose  armorial 
bearings  were  adorned  by  two  griffins,  as  sop- 
porters. 

*'  The  ship  was  completely  finished,  rigged,  and 
equipped  within  six  months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  keel  was  laid.  The  ornamental  parts  were  not 
forgotten.  The  griffin  with  expanded  wings,  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle,  sat  on  the  prow." 

The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  a  district 
is  characteristic  in  the  same  way.  The  Sieur  do  la 
Salle,  it  should  be  known  by  the  way,  always 
wears,  on  such  occasions,  and  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony,  **  a  scarlet  coat,  embroidered  wiih  gold." 
**  The  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  the 
column,  with  this  inscription:  Louis  the  Great. 
King  of  France  and  Navarre,  reigns ;  the  9th  of 
April,  1683.  All  the  men  were  under  arms,  and, 
after  chanting  the  Te  Beam,  they  honored  the  occa- 
sion by  a  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  cries  of 
Long  Uve  the  king.  The  column  was  then  erected  by 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  made  a  formal  s]>eecb, 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  country  of  Louisiana 
for  the  French  king,  the  nations  and  people  con- 
tained therein,  the  seas  and  harbors  adjacent,  and 
all  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  which 
he  calls  the  great  river  St.  Louis.  A  leaden  plate 
was  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, containing  the  arms  of  France  and  the 
date,  and  purporting  that  La  Salle,  Tonty,  Zenobe, 
and  twenty  Frenchmen,  were  the  first  to  navigate 
the  river  from  Illinois  to  its  mouth.  The  cross  was 
then  erected  with  similar  ceremonies.  At  the  same 
time  an  account  of  these  proceedings  was  drawn  op, 
in  the  form  of  a  Proch  Verbal,  certified  by  a  notary, 
and  signed  by  thirteen  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  expedition." 

This  sort  of  harmless,  amusing  pomp  goes  on 
throughout,  and  La  Salle's  chivalry,  and  the  old 
*'  chateaux"  associations  follow  him  into  the  new 
world.  He  carries  France  with  him  wherever  he 
goes. 

There  is  the  same  character  shown  in  the  poetical 
dejection  of  mind  which  comes  out  when  he  has  ill 
luck,  and  expresses  itself  by  giving  a  mebashdy 
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Dame  to  a  station  he  erects,  or  a  river  he  crosses  ; 
and  his  geographical  chart,  in  the  act  of  formation, 
expresses,  by  the  nomenclature  upon  it,  the  diflferent 
phases  of  mind  the  discoverer  was  in.  He  is  de- 
serted, on  one  occasion,  by  "  six  of  his  men,  includ- 
ing the  two  sawyers,  whose  services  were  exceed- 
ingly important.  The  defection  of  so  large  a  number 
was  not  only  discouraging  in  itself,  but  a  sad 
breach  in  the  company.  * '  He  built  a  fort  soon  after 
this  loss,  and  called  it,  '*  in  sympathy  with  his  feel- 
ings, Fort  Cr^vecoBur,  Broken  Heart.*^    Again— 

*'  Five  or  six  miles  beyond,  they  came  to  another 
river,  which  Father  Anastase  says  was  broader  and 
deeper  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  bordered  on  one 
side  by  the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  on  the  other 
by  extensive  plains.  They  crossed  it  on  a  raft. 
This  was  the  Colorado.  It'  was  afterwards  called 
the  Maligne  by  La  Salle,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  his  party  having  been  devoured  in  it  by  a  croco- 
dUe." 

His  engaging  manner  to  his  people  in  all  dis- 
tresses, and  way  of  making  speeches  to  them,  and 
cheering  them  up,  are  quite  in  the  style  of  French 
amiableness  and  good  nature.  '*  The  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  calhng  the  people  together,  addressed  them 
in  an  eloquent  speech,"  says  Anastase,  '*  with  that 
engaging  air  which  was  so  natural  to  him,  present- 
ing such  motives  to  sustain  their  constancy  as  the 
09ca8ion  would  admit,  and  encouraging  them  to  hope 
for  his  speedy  return  with  succors  to  relieve  their 
distresses." 

With  this  gayety,  gallantry,  and  spirit,  religion 
comes  in  too,  and  has  its  place  in  the  scene.  La 
Salle  takes  out  friar  missionaries  with  him,  whom 
he  takes  into  his  counsels,  and  treats  as  his  bosom 
friends.  They  accompany  the  course  of  discovery, 
preaching  and  converting,  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  ;  assisting  La  Salle  in  boat  and  fort- 
building  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

**  Ahhousrh  La  Salle  had  received  his  education 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  lived  with 
them  for  many  years,  yet  his  predilections  seemed 
to  have  leaned  towards  the  Recollects.  From  them 
he  chose  the  spiritual  guides  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  discoveries.  When  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  he  found  Fathers  Gabriel,  Louis 
Hennepin,  and  Zenohe  Membre,  awaiting  his  or- 
ders ;  as  also  Luke  Buisset  and  Melithon  Watteau, 
the  former  destined  for  the  missionary  station  at  the 
fort,  and  the  latter  for  that  at  Niagara.  They  were 
all  natives  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  most 
renowned  of  these  fathers  was  Hennepin,  who  has 
figured  in  the  literary  world,  and  who  will  often 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  when  returning  after  his  first  voyage  to 
France ;  and  from  that  time  he  had  been  employed 
as  a  missionary  at  Fort  Frontenac,  or  in  rambling 
among  the  Iroquois.  In  some  of  these  excursions 
he  visited  Albany,  then  called  New  Orange,  and 
other  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  Being  of 
a  restless  temper,  it  was  not  his  humor  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  place." 

The  mixture  in  La  Salle's  mind  of  arms  and  re- 
ligion attracts  the  remark  of  the  American  biogra- 
pher. In  a  speech  to  a  crowd  of  Indians  on  stepping 
out  of  his  canoe. 

'*  La  Salle  took  the  first  opportunity  to  explain 
to  them  the  objects  that  had  brought  him  to  their 
country,  which  he  could  do  with  the  more  fecility 
as  he  was  accompanied  by  two  interpreters.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  come  from  Canada  to  impart 
IQ  them  a  knowledge  of  the  trae  God,  to  aasiat  them 


against  their  enemies,  and  to  supply  them  with  i 
and  with  the  conveniences  of  life.  At  this  inter« 
view  he  said  nothing  about  his  proposed  voyage  to 
the  Mississippi.  In  fact,  his  aim  seems  only  to 
have  been  to  quell  their  apprehensions  and  rfvel 
their  friendship.  The  idea  of  teaching  them  the 
Christian  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  potting 
fire-arms  in  their  hands  to  excite  their  passion  for 
war,  is  so  incongruous,  that  this  report  might  be 
doubted,  if  it  were  not  confirmed  by  two  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  were  present,  and  who  relate  the 
circumstance  without  comment.*' 

However,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  pro- 
duces an  impression,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  great  difll- 
culty  of  their  not  understanding  the  Indian  language^ 
nor  tho  Indians  theirs.  They  find  the  cross  re- 
spected, though  they  cannot  discover  why. 

*'  No  demonstrations  of  hostility  were  shown  by 
the  natives,  who  cordially  accepted  the  calmet  of 
peace,  visited  the  Frenchmen  in  their  camp,  and 
invited  them  to  their  village.  The  shore  was  lined 
by  a  concourse  of  people  to  receive  them,  cabins 
were  assigned  for  their  accommodation,  fuel  was 
supplied  for  their  fires,  abundance  of  provisions  was 
brought  to  them,  and  for  three  days  they  were  re- 
galed with  a  continual  feast.  These  Indians,  it  was 
remarked,  were  of  a  much  gayer  humor  than  those 
of  the  north,  more  frank  and  open-hearted,  more 
gentle  in  their  manners,  and  decorous  in  their  de- 
portment. The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  was  treated  with 
marked  deference  and  respect.  He  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  erected  a 
cross,  and  adorned  it  with  the  arms  of  France. 
This  was  done  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at 
which  the  savages  testified  great  joy,  and  doubtless 
supposed  it  to  be  intended  for  their  amusement. 
Father  Zenobe  also  performed  his  part,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  nofiiltitude  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  his  faith,  as  far  he  could  do  it  without 
understanding  a  word  of  their  language ;  and  he 
did  not  despair  of  having  produced  good  eflTects, 
especially  as  he  observed,  on  his  return,  that  the 
cross  stood  untouched,  and  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  Indians  with  a  line  of  palisades." 

Such  is  the  character  of  La  Salle's  course  of  ad- 
venture. He  is  a  gallant  adventurer  in  the  first 
place  ;  he  is  a  converter  and  missionary  in  the  next ; 
and  he  and  his  '*  Recollects"  act  together  with  per- 
fect harmony  and  brotherly  spirit.  He  goes  throoffh 
his  difiiculties  with  a  light  heart.  *'  It  would  be 
impossible,"  says  one  of  his  missionary  fathers  of 
him,  *'  to  find  in  history  an  instance  of  a  more  in- 
trepid and  invincible  courage  than  that  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Salle.  He  was  never  cast  down,  and  he  con- 
stantly hoped,  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  to  accomplish 
his  enterprise.'*  He  did  accomplish  it,  and  dis- 
covered and  founded  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  now 
one  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  his  discovery.  If  French  gayety  and  light- 
heartedness  accompanied  the  course  of  his  discovery, 
a  French  tragedy  closed  it.  He  was  murdered  by 
a  clique  of  his  own  men.  Poor  La  Salle  certainly 
claims  our  pity  as  much  as  any  one  we  know  of; 
he  so  little  deserved  his  fate.  He  was  so  perfectly 
unfitted  to  be  the  mark  of  an  assassin.  A  murder- 
ous knot  amongst  his  own  followers,  however, 
having  killed  in  revenge  some  of  their  own  com- 
panions, feared  La  Salle's  discovering  the  crime. 

"As  the  conspirators  had  begun  the  work  of 
blood,  they  laid  a  scheme  on  the  spot  for  destroying 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  in  conformity,  it  may  be,  with 
a  previous  design,  and  under  the  dread  of  sabring 
tb^  just  punismnent  of  their  guilt  at  hia^k 
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Tboy  deliborated  on  fhe  method  of  doing  it  for  two  1 
or  three  days.  Meantime  La  Salle  expreaoed  anx- 
iety at  the  long  absenee  of  Moragnet,  and  seemed 
to  have  forebodings  of  some  unhappy  event,  for  be 
asked  whether  Duhaut  and  his  associates  had  not 
ehown  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.  He  feared, 
also,  that  the  whole  party  might  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  savages. 

**  Finally,  he  determined  to  go  himself  in  search 
of  them,  leaving  the  oamp,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
under  the  charge  of  Joutel.  He  was  accompanied 
by  father  Anastase,  and  two  natives,  who  had  served 
bim  as  guides.  After  travelling  about  six  miles, 
they  found  the  bloody  cravat  of  Saget  near  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  eagles  were 
Been  hovering  over  their  heads,  as  if  attracted  bv 
food  on  the  ground.  La  Salle  fired  his  gun,  which 
was  heard  by  the  conspirators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Duhaut  and  Larcheveque  immediately 
eroesed  over  at  some  distance  in  advance.  La  Salle 
approached,  and,  meeting  Larcheveque,  asked  for 
Moragnet,  and  was  answered  vaguely  that  he  was 
along  the  river.  At  that  moment,  Duhaut,  who 
waa  concealed  in  the  high  grass,  discharged  his 
mosket,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  Father 
Anastase  was  sUnding  by  his  side,  and  expected  to 
ahare  the  same  fate,  till  the  conspirators  told  him 
that  they  had  no  design  upon  his  life. 

*'  La  Salle  survived  about  an  hour,  unable  to 
speak,  but  pressing  the  hand  of  the  good  father,  to 
signify  that  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 
The  same  kind  friend  dug  his  grave,  and  buried 
him,  and  erected  a  cross  over  his  remains.  *  Thus 
perished,' says  he,  'our  wise  conductor,  constant  in 
adversities,  intrepid,  generous,  engaging,  adroit, 
skilful,  and  capable  of  anything.  He  who,  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  softened  the  fierce 
temper  of  a  vast  number  of  savage  nations,  was 
massacred  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  benefits.  He  died  in  the  vigor  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career  and  his  labors,  without  the  con- 
solation of  having  seen  their  resulta.'  " 


From  the  Speetator. 
DE    BELLAS   TRAVELS   IN    SOUTHERN    RUSSIA. "^^ 

M.  Xavier  HoMMAiRi  DB  Hbll  is  a  French  geol- 
ogist and  civil  engineer,  who  spent  several  years  in 
Southern  Russia  with  professional  objects,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  During  this  period,  his  avoca- 
tion gave  the  travellers  many  facilities  of  observa- 
tion, not  only  in  towns  but  in  the  country-houses  of 
the  nobility.  M.  de  HelKs  pursuits  also  carried 
himself  and  his  wife  over  a  large  range  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  thence  to  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  result 
of  their  opportunities  is  a  full,  various,  and  interest- 
ing work,  in  which  the  graver  subjects  of  com- 
merce, government,  official  economy,  with  historical 
and  ethnological  notices,  are  treated  by  M.  de  Hell ; 
whilst  descriptions  of  society,  adventures  en  route, 
and  much  of  what  is  usually  considered  travels,  are 
contributed  by  madame. 

Although  the  facts,  opinions,  and  narrative  of  our 
travellers  are  not  absolutely  new  upon  any  point, 
unless  perhaps  upon  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
Russian  protective  system,  they  are  valuable  for  the 
fulness  of  their  matter,  and  as  confirmatory  of  pre- 

*  Travels  in  the  Steppes  oi  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Cri- 
mea, the  Caucasus,  6lc.  By  Xaviee  Hommaibb  ok 
Hbll,  CWil  Ensrineer,  Member  of  the  Soci^t^  Geologique 
of  France,  and  ICnight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  of 
Bossia.    With  Additions  from  varioas  sources. 


vioQB  writers.  The  hollow  civilization,  the  selfish- 
ness and  corruption  pervading  every  part  of  society, 
the  striking  contrasts  of  squalid  barbarism  with  Ori- 
ental splendor,  and  the  made-up  theatrical  charao- 
ter  of  Russian  greatness,  are  distinctly  exhibited. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  directly,  in  the  searching 
exposures  of  M.  de  Hell,  sometimes  indirectly,  in 
the  remarks  and  descriptions  of  his  wife.  The 
apparent  desire  for  truth,  and  the  national  good- 
nature of  both  parties,  give  a  trustworthy  character 
to  their  representations,  which  cannot  always  be 
ascribed  to  the*  assertions  of  mere  partisans.  De 
Hell  himself,  indeed,  appears  to  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  imperial  government,  or  at  least  of 
the  emperor,  than  his  facts  support.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  a  desire  at  head-quarters  to  do  justice, 
advance  improvements,  and  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  but  this  is  partly  shackled  by 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  suojects  with  which 
Russian  reformers  must  deal,  such  as  serfdom,  and 
partly  by  the  mendacity  and  corruption  of  the  gov- 
ernment agents,  who  suppress  the  truth,  systemat- 
ically color  their  reports,  or  put  forward  absolute 
fiilsehoods,  and  sometimes  take  upon  themselves  to 
reduce  the  imperial  decrees  to  a  dead  letter,  running 
the  chance  of  detection  and  the  fearful  punishment 
which  follows  it.  AH  this,  however,  applies  to 
administration ;  and  though  the  intentions  of  part 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  head  may 
be  good,  the  whole  system  of  the  government  seems 
radically  wrong.  In  politics,  if  not  personally,  the 
emperor,  whether  Alexander  or  Nicholas,  is  as 
false  as  the  falsest  of  his  slaves.  Nothing  is  natu- 
ral:  all  is  trick,  or  force,  or  folly — alloyed,  we 
infer,  with  no  small  portion  of  selfish  vanity.  Tlie 
autocrat  conceives  uiat  the  laws  of  nature  may  be 
set  aside  by  an  imperial  ukase.  Cafila,  the  colony 
of  the  Genoese  in  the  Crimea,  was  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  commerce,  by  its  port  and  its  situation ; 
but  its  trade  was  destroyed  and  the  city  abandoned, 
for  motives,  our  author  conceives,  of  the  most  ab- 
surd vanity. 

**  The  ostensible  reasons  were  sanatory  measures, 
the  necessity  of  having  a  general  quarantine  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  encouragement  of 
coasters  and  lighters,  and  the  utility  of  a  vast  emno- 
rium  opened  to  the  productions  of  all  Russia.  We 
believe,  however,  that  all  these  arguments  were  in 
reality  of  very  secondary  weight,  and  that  the 
downfall  of  Theodosia  is  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
else  than  an  absurd  vanity.  To  resuscitate  the 
ancient  name  of  Odessus  ;  to  found  a  town  called 
Ovidiopol  in  a  country  where  Ovid  never  resided ; 
to  lead  our  geographers  into  error  by  giving  the 
name  of  Tiraspol  to  a  mean  village  on  the  Dniestr. 
in  the  front  of  Bender;  to  substitute  the  name  of 
Theodosia  for  that  of  Cafl[a ;  all  these  innovations 
might  have  pleased  certain  archsologists,  but  how 
was  it  possible  to  resist  the  thought  of  rebuilding 
the  oelebrated  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bospho- 
rus!  How  irresistible  the  temptation  to  raise  a  new 
and  great  city  at  the  foot  of  Mithridates*  rock! 
The  memory  of  the  Milesians  had  therefore  to  fade 
before  that  of  the  illustrious  sovereign  of  Pontos ; 
Theodosia  was  despoiled  of  its  privileges  and  its 
revenues,  its  tribunal  of  commerce  was  transferred 
to  Kertch,  and  double  harbor-dues  were  imposed  on 
vessels  touching  there  before  arriving  at  the  latter 
port." 

It  is  a  kindred  spirit  that  aims  at  turning  the  moat 
opposite  tribes^  and  peoples  into  Russians,  by  a  paper 
decree ;  and  which  may  succeed  in  destroying  towns,' 
marring  proeperityy  checking  populatiooy  and  < 
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peratiiig  men,  but  faik  ridlciilonBly  in  ha  immediate 
object.  The  forcible  attempts  at  conTertiog  Jews 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Greek  Church  hare  a 
similar  origin,  with  a  similar  result.  The  German 
colonists  introduced  by  Caroline  into  the  southern 
steppes  are  an  orderly,  industrious,  and  prosperous 
race,  of  use  not  only  in  themselves  but  as  an  exam- 
ple. Some  freak  takes  possession  of  the  imperial 
mind ;  a  colony  b  broken  up,  and  transported  else- 
where, without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  human 
feeling,  or  the  least  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  instances  arii  traceable  to  the 
ignorance  and  vanity  of  power.  In  the  following, 
trick  predominates.  In  1803  Odessa  was  made  a 
bonded  port,  where  goods  could  be  deposited  for 
eighteen  mo..jis  before  the  duties  were  payable; 
the  duties  were  reduced  one  fourth ;  and  transit  was 
permitted  free  of  duty.  In  1817  the  duties  were 
raised,  but  Odessa  was  made  a  free  port ;  and  a  time 
of  great  prosperity  ensued  :  upon  which  the  Rus- 
sians set  about  killing  the  goose. 

"The  commerce  of  Southern  Russia  had  then 
reached  its  apogee.  After  the  long  wars  of  the 
French  empire  Uie  agriculture  of  Europe  was  in  a 
very  depressed  condition,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  Russia  for  the  com  which  other 
countries  could  not  raise  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
their  own  subsistence.  Odessa  thus  became,  under 
the  wise  administration  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
one  of  the  most  active  commercial  cities  of  eastern 
Europe ;  its  population  increased  prodigiously  ;  the 
habits  induced  by  prosperity  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  its  import  trade ;  and  every  year  hundreds  of 
vessels  entered  its  port  to  take  in  agricultural 
freights  of  all  kinds. 

<*  Dazzled  by  this  commereial  prosperity,  till  then 
unexampled  in  Ruwia,  and  doubtless  believing  it 
unalterably  established,  the  government  then  chose 
to  return  to  its  prohibitive  system;  and,  whether 
through  ignorance  or  incapacity,  the  ministry  delib- 
erately ruined  with  their  own  hands  the  commereial 
wealth  of  Southern  Russia.  In  1822,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  least  expected,  an  ukase  sup- 
pressed the  frp<*dom  of  the  port  of  Odessa,  and 
made  it  obligatory  on  the  merchants  to  pay  the  du- 
ties on  all  goods  then  in  the  warehouses." 

The  result  of  these  and  some  kindred  meas- 
ures, partly  of  a  "protective"  description,  ruined 
the  prosperity  of  Odessa,  without  accomplishing 
either  the  financial  or  protective  objects  of  the  gov- 
eroment.  Trebisond  became  the  emporium  of  the 
transit  trade ;  extensive  failures  took  place  at  Odes- 
sa, commerce  decreased,  the  duties  fell  off,  and  a 
smuggling  trade  began  in  Southern  Russia  with 
the  connivance  of  the  officials. 

The  same  "  sic  volo  sic  jubeo"  spirit,  without 
regard  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  reigns  throughout. 
In  the  protective  system,  indeed,  the  autocrat  has 
examples  enough  in  civilized  communities;  but 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  gradual  growth 
and  arbitrary  creation.  In  the  states  of  Western 
Europe,  the  system  was  formed  by  the  people ;  a 
trade  was  set  up,  and  then  protection,  or  privilege, 
was  granted.  In  the  then  state  of  the  commeroial 
world,  too,  the  system  was  less  mischievous  than  it 
is  now.  But  in  Russia  manufactures  do  not  grow 
up  naturally,  or  spring  from  individual  enterprise  : 
they  are  the  results  of  government  interierence. 
We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  note  the  mush- 
room character  of  the  Russian  buildings,  especially 
in  St.  Petersburg ;  edifices  designed  for  show,  not 
use  ■  where  regard .  is  had  to  the  effect  upon  the 
pMBer>by,not  to  the  seal  business  to  be  done.   The 


same  thing  takes  place  in  the  provinees,  onW  ia  a 
cheaper  and  more  shov?manlike  manner ;  lath  and 
plaster  being  substituted  for  stone,  and  left  in  a 
state  of  beggarly  pomp;  the  extent  and  design 
magnificent,  but  the  color  peeling  off  and  the  plan- 
ter crumbling.  The  same  sort  of  system  lakes 
place  with  towns;  which  in  Russia  are  not  the 
growth  of  ciroumstances,  but  the  creations  of  power, 
unless  in  the  case  of  Moscow  and  other  old  places ; 
though  these  are  sometimes  shifted  by  ukase. 

A  MADE  CAPITAL. 

**At  the  extremity  of  a  plateau,  on  the  verge  of  a 
wide  and  deep  valley,  the  town  of  Novo  Tcherkaak 
suddenly  appeared  to  us,  rising  in  an  amphitheatre, 
and  embracing  in  its  huge  extent  several  hills,  the 
broad  alopes  of  which  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  All  the  towns  we  had  previously  seen,  and 
which  had  shocked  us  by  the  extravagant  brradth 
of  their  streets  and  their  dearth  of  houses,  were 
nothine  in  comparison  with  what  now  met  our  eyes. 
Seen  mm  the  point  where  we  then  stood,  the  whole 
town  was  like  an  enormous  chess-board,  with  the 
lines  formed  by  avenues  broader  than  the  Place  da 
Carousel  in  Paris.  These  lines,  bordered  at  inter* 
vals  by  a  few  shabby  dwellings,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  open  spaces  in  which  whole  regi- 
ments  might  manceuvre  quite  at  their  ease,  some 
churches,  and  a  triumphal  aroh  erected  in  1815  in 
honor  of  Alexander,  are  the  only  salient  points  of 
this  desert  which  they  call  a  capital,  and  the  super- 
ficial dimensions  of  which  are,  without  exaggera- 
tion, as  great  as  those  of  Paris." 

Of  the  military  service,  M.  de  Hell  says  little* 
except  of  its  hardships ;  but  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  same  mixture  of  unnatural  force  in 
the  conception  and  of  corruption  in  the  execution 
pervades  the  army,  save  in  the  crack  regiments  un- 
der the  imperial  eye.  Even  in  the  fortSications  of 
the  modern  school  a  somewhat  similar  ostentation 
without  substance  would  appear  to  obtain.  This  is 
part  of  the  account  of  the  naval  arsenal  at  Sevastopol, 
the  ffreat  harbor  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"In  1831,  when  the  July  revolution  was  threaten- 
ing to  upset  the  whole  status  qvo  of  Europe,  a  Lon- 
don journal  stated,  in  an  article  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  Southern  Russia,  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  a  few  well-appointed  vessels  to  set  fire  to 
the  imperial  fleet  in  the  port  of  Sevastopol.  The 
article  alarmed  the  emperor's  council  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the 
construction  of  immense  defensive  works. 

"  Four  new  forts  were  constructed,  making  a 
total  of  eleven  batteries.  Forts  Constantine  and 
Alexander  were  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  great 
harbor,  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  west 
side,  on  Artillery  Bay  ;  and  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Paul  batteries  were  to  play  on  vessels  attempting 
to  enter  South  Bay  or  Ship's  Bay.  These  four 
forts,  consisting  each  of  three  tiers  of  batteries,  and 
each  mounting  from  250  to  300  pieces  of  artillery, 
constitute  the  chief  defences  of  the  place ;  and  ap- 
pear, at  first  sight,  truly  formidable.  But  here, 
again,  the  reality  does  not  correspond  with  the  outer 
appearance ;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  all 
these  costly  battteries  are  more  fitted  to  astonish 
the  vulgar  in  time  of  peace  than  to  awe  the  enemy 
in  war.  In  the  first  place,  their  position  at  some 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  three 
stories,  appear  to  us  radically  bad  ;  and  practical 
men  will  agree  with  us  that  a  hostile  squadron 
mi^ht  make  very  light  of  the  three  tiers  of  guns, 
which,  when  pointed  horizontally,  oould^ 
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mIj  Int  the  ngging  of  the  shipe.  The  internal  vt- 
nngementB  struck  us  as  equally  at  variance  with 
•11  the  rulee  of  military  architecture ;  each  .story 
ooosiats  of  a  suit  of  rooms  opening  one  upon  the 
other,  and  communicating  by  a  small  door,  with  an 
outer  gallery  that  rune  the  whole  length  of  the 
boildiiiff.  All  these  rooms  in  which  the  guns  are 
worked  are  so  narrow,  and  the  ventillation  is  so  ill- 
contrived,  that  we  are  warranted  hj  our  own  obser^ 
▼ati<m  in  asserting  that  a  few  (iiBcharges  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  artillerymen  to 
do  their  duty.  But  a  still  more  serious  defect  than 
those  we  have  named,  and  one  which  endangers 
the  whole  existence  of  the  works,  consists  in  the 
general  system  adopted  for  their  construction. 

**  Here  the  improvidence  of  the  government  has 
been  quite  as  great  as  .with  regard  to  the  dock  ba- 
sine ;  for  the  imperial  engineers  have  thought  proper 
to  employ  small  pieces  of  coarse  limestone  in  the 
masonry  of  three  storied  batteries,  mounting  firom 
S50  to  300  gnns.  The  works,  too,  have  been  oon- 
•tnieted  with  so  little  care,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  walls  and  arches  are  so  insufficient,  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  all  these  batteries  must 
inevitably  be  shucen  to  pieces  whenever  their  nu- 
merous artillery  shall  be  brought  into  play.  The 
trials  that  have  been  made  in  Fort  Constantino  have 
already  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  opin- 
ion, wide  rents  having  been  there  occasioned  in  the 
walls  by  a  few  discharges. 

<«  Finally,  all  the  forts  labor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  utterly  defenceless  on  the  land  side. 
Thinking  only  of  attacks  by  sea,  the  government 
has  quite  overlooked  the  great  facility  with  which 
an  enemy  may  kind  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Kheraonese.  So,  besides  that  the  batteries  are  to- 
tally destitute  of  artillery  and  ditches  on  the  land 
aide,  the  town  itself  is  open  on  all  points,  and  is 
not  defended  by  a  single  redoubt.  We  know  not 
what  works  have  been  planned  or  executed  since 
1841 ;  but  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  a  force  of  some 
thoasaod  men,  aided  by  a  maritime  demonstration, 
would  have  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  forcing  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  place,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  fleet  and  the  arsenals." 

The  same  ostentation  is  visible  in  the  social  sys- 
tem :  an  oriental  poverty  in  the  mass  is  opposed  to 
an  wiental  splendor  and  luxury  in  the  wealthy ;  the 
European  refinements  in  show,  furniture,  and  eer- 
viee,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  want  of  common 
aooommodatioos.  In  the  capital,  and  with  the 
greater  nobles,  there  must  be  exceptions ;  but  this 
is  the  picture  of  provincial  splendor. 

*'  Two  days  afterwards,  we  left  Kherson  for  the 
country  seat  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles,  where  a 
large  party  was  already  assembled.  The  manner 
in  whieh  hospitality  is  exercised  in  Russia  is  very 
convenient,  and  entails  no  great  outlay  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ophoktery.  Those  who  receive  visitors  give 
themselves  very  little  concern  as  to  whether  their 
guests  are  well  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they  can  of- 
fer them  a  good  Uble :  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
a  good  bed,  and  a  room  provided  with  some  articles 
of  furniture,  are  to  some  persons  quite  as  accepta- 
ble as  ^  good  dinner.  Whatever  has  no  reference 
10  the  comfort  of  the  stomach  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  Rnaaian  politeness,  and  the  stranger  must  make 
up  his  account  accordingly.  As  we  were  the  last 
comers,  vre  fared  very  qneerly  in  point  of  lodging  ; 
being  throat  four  or  Aye  of  us  into  one  room,  with  no 
other  fnmttore  than  two  miserable  bedsteads ;  and 
there  we  were  left  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  could. 
The  house  is  very  handsome  in  appearance ;  but, 
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for  all  its  portico,  its  tenraee,  and  its  grand  halls,  it 
only  contains  two  or  three  rooms  for  reception,  iod 
a  few  garrets,  graced  with  the  name  of  bedrooms. 
Ostentation  is  inherent  in  the  Russian  character ; 
but  it  abounds  especially  among  the  petty  noblea, 
who  lavish  away  their  whole  income  in  outward 
show.  They  must  have  equipages  with  four  horses, 
billiard-rooms,  grand  drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c. 
And  if  they  can  procure  all  these  superfluities, 
they  are  quite  content  to  live  on  mujik's  fare,  and 
to  sleep  in  beds  without  anything  in  the  shape  of 
sheets. 

'*  Articles  of  furniture  the  most  indispensable  an 
totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  most  of  the 
second-rate  nobles.  Notwithstanding  the  vaunted 
progress  of  Russian  civilization,  it  is  almost  iinjpoe- 
sible  to  find  a  basin  and  ewer  in  a  bedroom.  Bed- 
steads are  almost  as  great  rarities,  and  almost  inva- 
riably you  have  nothing  but  a  divan  on  which  yon 
may  pass  the  night.  You  may  deem  yourself  singu- 
larly fortunate  If  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  thinks 
of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a  pillow ;  but  this  is 
so  unusual  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  you  must 
never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own  persons  the 
Russians  set  an  example  of  truly  Spartan  habits, 
as  I  had  many  opportunities  of  perceiving  during 
my  stay  in  (he  marshal's  house.  No  one,  the  mar- 
shal himself  not  excepted,  has  a  private  chamber; 
his  eldest  daughter,  though  a  very  elegant  and 
charming  young  lady,  lay  on  the  floor,  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak  like  an  old  veteran ;  his  wife,  with  three 
or  four  young  children,  passed  the  night  in  a  closet 
that  served  as  boudoir  by  day ;  and  he  himself  made 
his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans  of  the  grand  saloon 
As  for  the  visitors,  some  slept  on  the  billiaid-table ; 
others,  like  ourselves,  scrambled  for  a  few  paltry 
stump  bedsteads,  whilst  the  most  philosophical 
wore  awajr  the  night  in  drinking  and  gambling." 

More  pictures  of  society  tempt  us,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  real  power- 
lessness  of  Russia  for  foreign  war ;  but  we  must 

Sut  them  aside  for  a  brief  notice  or  two  of  the  eon- 
uct  and  character  of  the  government  eroployds ; 
which  certainly  goes  far  to  excuse  all  faults  of  de- 
tail on  the  part  of  the  government.  Their  corrup- 
tion, and  their  insolence  to  inferiors,  are  not,  indeed, 
new  ;  but  the  facts  are  so  illustrative  that  some  of 
them  are  worth  quoting.  The  following  is  from 
a  subject  on  which  M.  de  Hell  was  pro^ssionally 
skilful,  and  which  has  a  connection  between  trans- 
port and  com. 

''The  only  goods  conveyed  down  the  Dniestr 
consist  at  present  of  some  rafts  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood from  the  mountains  of  Austrian  Gallicia. 
The  Russian  government  has  repeatedly  been  de- 
sirous of  improving  the  naviffation  of  the  river,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks.  A  survey  was  made  in  1827,  and  again  in 
1840.  Unfortunately,  all  these  investigations,  be- 
ing made  by  men  of  no  capacity,  led  to  nothing. 
An  engineer  was  commissioned  in  1820  to  m^e  a 
report  on  the  works  necessary  for  rendering  the 
river  practicable  at  Jampol,  where  it  is  obstructed 
by  a  small  chain  of  granite.  He  estimated  the  ex- 
pense at  185,000  francs  ;  whereas  it  was  secretly 
ascertained  that  10,000  would  be  more  than  enough. 
The  project  was  then  abandoned.  Thus,  vrith  the 
best  and  most  laudable  intentions,  the  government 
IB  constantly  crippled  in  its  plans  of  amelioration, 
whether  by  the  mcapacity  or  by  the  bad  faith  andi  T 
cnpidity  of  its  functionaries.  Last  year  the  subiec^  LC 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Dniesir  v^-as  again  taken 
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up ;  and  H  is  even  alleged  that  the  Russian  gorern- 
ment  had  given  orders  for  two  steam-vessels  des- 
tined to  ply  on  that  river. 

**  The  works  on  the  Dniepr  are  scarcely  in  a 
more  forward  state  than  those  of  the  Dniestr.  It 
is  known  that  helow  lekaterinoslaf  the  course  of  the 
river  is  traversed  by  a  granite  chain,  which  extends 
between  that  town  and  Alezandrof,  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifteen  leagues.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  wa^  proposed  to  render  navigable  the  thir- 
teen rapids  that  form  what  has  been  improperly  de- 
nominated the  cataracts  of  the  Dniepr.  Works 
were  begun  at  various  times,  but  always  abandoned. 
They  were  resumed  under  Nicholas  with  new  ar- 
dor ;  but  the  government  was  soon  discouraged  by 
the  enormous  cost,  aad,  above  all,  by  the  pecula- 
tions of  its  servants.  The  whole  amount  of  work 
done  up  to  the  present  time  is  a  wretched  canal  300 
yards  long,  more  dangerous  for  barges  to  pass 
through  than  the  rapids  themselves.  The  canal 
was  finished  in  1838.  The  works  had  not  yet  been 
resnmed  when  we  left  Russia  in  1841.  The  rapids 
of  the  Dniepr  are  therefore  still  as  impracticable 
as  ever ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  spring-floods,  a 
period  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  that  barges  venture 
to  pass  them ;  and  even  then  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  escape  without  accident.  More  than  eighty 
men  were  lost  in  them  in  1830,  and  a  multitude  of 
barges  and  rafts  were  knocked  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks.  The  goods  that  thus  descend  the  Dniepr 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood, and  Siberian  iron.  Corn  never  makes  any 
part  of  the  cargo,  because  in  case  of  accident  it 
would  be  lost  beyond  recovery.  But  what  will 
really  seem  incredible  is,  that  the  German  colonisu 
settled  below  the  rapids  are  obliged  to  convey  their 
produce  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  order  to  find  any 
market  for  it :  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  lekaterinoslaf,  and  those  of  Poltava  and 
Tchemikof,  watered  by  the  Dniepr,  are  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  distress,  though  they  have  wheat  in 
abundance ;  and  the  peasants,  sunk  into  the  deepest 
wretchedness,  are  compelled  every  year  to  make 
journeys  of  300  miles,  and  often  more,  to  earn  from 
six  to  seven  francs  a  month  in  the  service  of  the 
land-owners  on  the  border  of  the  Black  Sea.'' 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  M.  Ivan  Golovine  on 
Russia,  we  mentioned  that  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
nobility,  the  fourteenth,  was  open  to  the  lower  class 
of  persons  in  the  employ  of  government— as  actore 
of  a  certain  grade,  officers  in  the  army  below  a  sub- 
lieutenant, and  civilians.  As  there  are  but  two 
classes  in  Russia,  privileged  and  unprivileged,  the 
imperial  livery  is  sought  by  freemen  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  others  ;  thus  vast 
numbers  of  free  persons  are  attracted  into  a  sphere 
of  life  where  their  pay  cannot  support  them ;  pecu- 
laiioo  beoomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  live ;  and  their 
eharacter  injures  the  repute  of  the  service  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gentry.  M.  de  HeH's  proposition  to 
remedy  this  great  evil  is  the  most  practical  we  have 
seen,  and  appears  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system. 
The  plan  is  to  allow  merehants  and  traders,  under 
certain  regulations,  admission  into  the  classes  of 
aohili^y. 

**  To  obtain  admission  into  the  fourteenth  class, 
and  become  a  noble,  is  the  sole  ambition  of  a  priest's 
or  merehant's  son ;  an  ambition  fully  justified  by 
Ihe  unhappy  condition  of  all  but  the  privileged  or- 
ders. There  is  no  country  in  which  persona  en- 
Kgod  in  trade  are  held  in  lower  esteem  than  in 
lasia.    They  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insolu  of 


the  lowest  clerks ;  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  Vribery 
they  can  obtain  the  smallest  act  of  justice .  How  oAea 
have  I  seen  in  the  post  stations  unfortunate  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  waiting  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  more  for  the  good  pleasure  of  the  clerk,  witb^ 
out  daring  to  complain.  It  mattered  nothing  that 
their  papers  were  quite  regular — ^the  noble  of  the 
fourteenth  class  did  not  care  for  that ;  nor  would 
he  give  them  horses  until  he  had  squeezed  a  good 
sum  out  of  the  particulamn  ichelovieki,  sa  ho 
called  them  in  his  aristocratic  pride.  The  same 
annoyances  await  the  foreigner,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  his  passport,  undertakes  a  journey  without  a 
decoration  at  his  button-hole  or  any  title  to  give 
him  importance.  I  speak  from  experience:  for 
more  than  two  yeare  spent  in  traversing  Russia  aa 
a  private  individual  enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate 
the  obliging  disposition  of  the  fourteenth-class  no> 
bles.  At  a  later  period ,  being  employed  on  a  scientific 
mission  by  the  government,  I  held  successively  the 
rank  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel ;  and 
then  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of:  the  posting- 
clerks,  and  the  other  employds,  received  me  with 
all  the  politeness  imaginable.  I  never  had  to 
wait  for  horses :  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was 
decked  authorized  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts  of  the 
whip  with  impunity,  my  orden  were  fulfilled  with 
quite  magical  promptitude.        •        •        •        • 

**  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  sought  of  late  years 
to  raise  their  body  (merehants  and  burghers)  in 
public  estimation,  by  granting  them  many  preroga- 
tives of  nobility  ;  but  his  eflbrts  have  hitherto  not 
been  very  successful.  The  only  means  of  giving 
outward  respectability  to  this  important  class,  wooM 
be  to  afford  it  admission  into  the  body  of  the  nobles 
without  compelling  it  to  enter  the  government  ser- 
vice. And  surely,  an  individual  who  contributes 
to  develop  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  land  has 
as  strong  claims  to  honorary  distinctions  as  a  petty 
clerk,  whose  whole  life  is  passed  in  cheating  his  su- 
periore  and  robbing  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  any  dealings  with  him.  Should  the  empe- 
ror ever  adopt  such  a  course,  there  would  follow  from 
it  another  advantage  still  more  important ;  namely, 
that  it  would  gradually  extinguish  the  abuses  of  the 
present  nobility  system,  and  would  immediately  rid 
the  public  departments  of  all  those  useless  under- 
lings who  now  encumber  the  various  offices  solehf 
with  a  view  to  acquire  a  footing  among  the  privi- 
leged ordera.*' 

This  volume,  we  believe,  forms  part  of  the  for- 
eign library  of  Messre.  Chapman  and  Hall,  and 
furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  reading  at  a  low  price. 
The  translator  has  frequently  added  matter  from 
other  travellere,  in  support  of  the  vievra  of  Mim- 
sieur  and  Madame  de  Hell ;  and  altogether  the  book 
forms  a  valuable  and  entertaining  picture  of  South- 
ern Russia. 


Prmd  tlM  Philttlelpbia  Narth 
JAPAN. 


Onx  of  the  roost  interesting  problems  of  the  times 
is  the  probable  fate  of  the  great  Asiatic  empires, 
China  and  Japan,  two  governments  which  boast  the 
hoariest  age  and  the  most  venerable  institutions  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  atand  ap  in  a 
modern  world  the  oolysurviving  monnmeota  of  its 
ancient  civilnation.  To  reflect  npon  their  history 
is  to  recall  the  memory  of  Psamroetichos  and  Nebn- 
chadneczar-— and  the  glories  of  Memphis  and  Bakf- 
Ion,  which  are  now  represeiited  by  shattered  pdlan 
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•nd  moiinds  of  bricli:,  nvhile  the  oootemporaiy  capi- 
tals of  the  far  east  flourish  without  a  ruin. 

Ad  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  superiority  and 
the  dangers  of  the  modern  civilization  long  since 
taught  the  Orienul  emperors  that  policy  of  exclu- 
sion by  which  the  peril  is  attempted  to  be  averted. 
Bat  the  opium  war  and  British  cannon  have  opened 
the  gates  of  China  to  the  trade  and  to  the  designs 
of  the  Outside  Barbarians — and  it  is  almost  obvious 
that,  unless  the  celestials  should  entirely  change 
their  system,  and  introduce  the  arts  and  policy  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  whole  gigantic 
empire,  estimated  by  many  geographers  to  contain 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  lies 
broken  and  bleeding  under  the  feet  of  that  company 
of  British  merchants  which  has  subdued  all  India 
into  a  British  province. 

Perhaps  tliere  will  be  more  than  one  conqueror. 
France  is  a  naval  power ;  Russia  stands  ready  by 
the  Great  Wall ;  and  when  the  hunt  is  up  and  the 
great  quarry  at  bay,  there  will  be  spoils  and  temp- 
tation fur  as  many  wolves  as  surround  the  dying 
bison  on  an  American  prairie. 

In  the  mean  while,  Japan,  more  alarmed,  but,  as 
yet,  more  fortunate,  becomes  still  more  determined 
to  persevere  in  excluding  the  foreigners,  who  have, 
under  her  eye,  struck  so  severe  a  blow  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  continental  neighbor.  Her  insu- 
lated situation,  her  rocky  shores  and  shallow  bays, 
and  a  population  more  vigorous  and  martial,  and  a 
govemment  more  resolute,  and,  perhaps,  more  en- 
lightened than  those  of  China,  seem  to  promise  her 
a  better  protection ;  and,  therefore,  encourage  the 
continuance  of  a  policy  which,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence, the  whole  trading  world  is  resolved  must  be 
in  some  way  or  other  brought  to  an  end. 

A  highly  civilized  people,  variously  estimated  at 
from  fourteen  to  forty-five  millions  of  souls,  indus- 
trious and  ingenious,  and  with  a  country  full  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  is  a  tempting 
object  to  both  traders  and  politicians.  The  prohi- 
bition increases  the  cupidity ;  and  there  is  some 
feeling  of  wrath  at  the  pride,  and  the  insolence  of 
assumed  superiority,  not  to  speak  of  the  violence 
and  contempt,  with  which  the  Japanese  Kubo  repels 
all  foreigners  from  his  doors.  The  missionary  and 
the  whaler,  the  trader  and  the  man  of  war,  the  bark 
bearing  his  own  shipwrecked  subjects,  and  the 
frigate  carrying  the  messenger  of  a  govemment — 
all  meet  the  same  reception. 

Hostile  preparations — ^refusal  of  official  communi- 
cations of  permission  to  land,  of  all  civilities  and 
hospitalities,  beyond,  perhaps,  an  occasional  com- 
miserating gift  of  wood  and  water — are  followed 
by  stern  injunctions  to  depart,  and  polite,  or  threat- 
ening, requests  never  to  return.  The  British,  the 
French,  the  Russians,  the  Americans,  have  all 
made  attempts,  of  late  frequently  repeated,  to  open 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Japan ;  but 
always  in  vain. 

The  Dutch  are  still  allowed  their  annual  voyage 
to  the  remote  ports  of  Nagasaki,  and  their  petty 
little  factory  on  the  mole  of  Dezima ;  but  even  they 
are  permitted,  apparently,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  the  Japanese  government  may  keep  op  just  so 
much  oommunication  with  the  world  as  will  apprize 
it  of  the  designs  and  movements  of  foreign  powers. 
In  the  mean  while  it  builds  fortifications  all  along 
the  coasts,  and  stations  commissioners  and  interpre- 
ters in  every  port,  equally  prepared  to  repel  warlike 
attacks  or  the  visits  of  peaceful  ambassaaois.  We 
m  tdd  that  the  King  of  HoUaod,  duiag  the  Chi- 


nese war,  wrote  to  the  kubo,  urging  upon  him  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  opening  his  ports  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  thus  securing  the  friend- 
ship, instead  of  inviting  the  hostility,  of  the  Chris- 
tian naval  power. 

The  Japanese  monarch  delayed  answering  for 
two  years,  which  were  devoted  to  strengthening  his 
armed  defences;  and  then  vouchsafed  a  reply,  indica- 
tive both  of  shrewdness  and  unalterable  resolution — 
*'  I  have  watched  the  events  that  forced  a  change 
of  measures  in  China.  To  enjoy  peace,  I  must 
exclude  foreigners.  It  is  easier  to  keep  a  dike  in 
preservation  than  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of 
breaches,  when  once  made.  I  have  given  orders 
accordingly ;  and  the  future  will  prove  that  my  pol- 
icy is  wiser  than  that  of  China.*' 

And  upon  this  policy  he  acts,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  act ;  and  nothing  but  force  will  compel 
him  to  depart  from  ^  system  which  he  thinks  neces- 
sary for  his  safety.  We  are  told  that  the  visit  of 
Com.  Biddle  to  Yedo  produced  good  effect,  that  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  American  envoy 
increased  the  emperor V  respect  for  his  democratic 
neighbors  of  the  new  world ;  but  this  is  all  idle 
supposition. 

No  doubt,  the  kubo  likes  us  better — that  is,  fears 
us  less — than  the  English,  the  conquerors  of  the 
east  around  him,  his  warlike  neighlrars,  in  whose 
pale  faces  he  sees  the  same  danger  which  the  Mex- 
ican Montezuma  beheld  in  the  bearded  visages  of 
the  Spaniards.  And,  undoubtedly,  he  has  reason 
for  all  his  apprehensions.  The  English  are  a- nation 
of  merchants,  and  the  Japanese  are  a  race  of  proud 
nobles,  who  hold  traders  in  particular  contempt. 

The  merchant  princes  of  Britain,  who  have  broken 
so  many  ancient  sceptres  in  Asia,  might  feel  some 
pleasure  in  humbling  the  pride  which  contemns 
them;  and  their  political  agents  would  find  an 
excellent  field  for  sowing  the  seed  of  dissensions, 
in  the  particular  position  and  relations  of  the  Dairi 
and  Kubo,  the  spiritual  and  military  erope^'ors  of 
the  kingdom.  Nor  is  there  any  greater  inrfination 
in  England  than  elsewhere  to  indulge  the  islanders 
longer  in  their  unsocial  humors. 

As  long  as  six  months  ago  it  was  proposed  that 
a  contemplated  British  mission  to  Japan  should 
embrace  **  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship,  with  a 
frigate  and  two  or  three  war  steamers,'*  not  to 
overawe  the  emperor — oh,  no !  but  only  that,  **  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  mission,  he  might  infer  the 
greatness  of  the  country  which  sent  it." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  when 
such  a  mission  appears  at  Yedo,  its  commander  may 
interpret  a  refusal  to  receive  an  envoy  as  an  insult 
to  the  British  crown  requiring  to  be  summarily 
revenged.  It  will  be,  then,  fortunate  for  the  im- 
perial city  that  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay,  pre- 
venting the  near  approach  of  ships,  can  protect  it 
from  immediate  bombardments.  But  troops  can  be 
landed,  and  some  fortress  or  other  stormed  and  held, 
until,  with  an  army  marching  to  the  attack  of  the 
vast  capital,  the  Subo  of  Japan  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the  invader,  under 
pain,  otherwise,  of  having  his  empire  converted  into 
a  British  colony.  And  iU$  might  be  apprehended 
as  the  ultimate  result  whether  commercial  relations 
are  peacefully  granted  or  forced  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  But  the  Japanese  appear  to  be,  as  a  peo- 
ple, far  superior  to  die  Chinese,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  would  not  yield  without  a  brave  an^ 
sanguinary  struggle.  ^-^  ^ 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  AT  PRB8T0NPANS. 


From  Chamben'  JoumaL 
OHARLBS  EDWARD  AT   PRESTONPANS. 
BY  D.  M.  MOIR,  (A.)* 

[Wriiten  after  walkiiyf  over  the  field  with  Robert 
Chamberat  on  the  centenary  of  the  battUf  2l&t  Sep- 
tember, 1845.] 

Grim  and  cloud-begirt  the  morning 

Rose  from  out  the  German  wave ; 
Blindly  landward  clouds  of  vapor 

Through  the  woods  of  Seaton  drave ; 
While,  amid  the  dewy  stubble,! 

Eager  for  the  approach  of  day, 
Prone  beneath  their  plaids  and  wai^loaks. 

Side  by  side  two  armies  lay. 

Tolled  forth  "  six"  the  clock  of  Preston, 

Woke  from  dawn  to  day  the  morn, 
And  tlie  first  red  streaks  of  sunlight 

Gilded  Westfield's  branching  Thorn ;  % 
Then  the  billowy  mi^ts  disparting, 

As  the  light  breeze  came  and  went. 
Showed  the  Highland  host  in  silence 

Threading  downwards  from  Tranent. 

Shrilly  blown,  the  royal  trumpet 

Bade  each  corps  its  place  assume ; 
Steeds  were  mounted,  muskets  shouldered. 

Glittered  flag,  and  nodded  plume : 
Rose  the  mists  up  like  a  curtain^ 

To  the  ceiling  of  the  sky ; 
And  the  plaints  wide  diorama 

Lay  displayed  before  the  eye. 

Fast  they  closed,  two  hostile  armies, 

Hostile,  yet  of  kindred  blood. 
Till  the  ranks  of  either's  vanguard 

Face  to  face  opposing  stood : 
For  a  moment  all  was  voiceless — 

Every  heart  in  praver  was  hushed ; 
Then  each  clan  struck  up  its  pibroch. 

And  the  mass  to  battle  rushed ! 

*  [Reprinted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  from 
the  DUmfriea  Herald  (newspaper.)] 

tThe  army  of  Charles  Edward  moved  from  the  west 
to  the  east  side  of  Traneut,  after  it  had  become  dark,  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  battle,  and  bivouacked,  stretch- 
ing along  the  northern  face  of  the  slope,  from  the  church* 
yard  eastwards.  The  prince  himselt  lav  in  a  hean-Reld, 
amid  the  cut  bunches,  which  were  still  on  the  ground, 
near  the  &rm-house  of  Green  Wells. 

t  This  venerable  tree  in  part  remains,  hut  the  main 
trunk  was  blown  down  in  1633,  after  having  been  very 
much  injured  by  the  quantity  of  fragments  abstracted  by 
visitors  in  the  shape  of  relics.  The  field  was  visited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  m  1831 ;  and  a  small  drinking-cup,  or 
quaieht  constructed  from  a  portion  of  the  thorn,  hooped 
with  silver,  and  suitably  inscribed,  was  prepared,  to  be 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  promised 
visit,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Cadell,  of  Cockenzie,  at  whose  house 
he  spent  the  afternoon.  That  opportunity,  however, 
never  took  place,  the  symptoms  of  Sir  Walter's  last  ill- 
ness having  shortly  afterwards  shown  themselves  ;  and 
the  quaich,  consequently,  still  remains  in  Mr.  Cadell's 
possession. 

It  was  under  this  thorn,  which  stands  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  centre  of  the  battle-field,  that  Colonel  Gar- 
diner received  his  death- wound ;  and  hence,  to  the  eyes 
of  many,  the  spot  where  the  Christian  soldier  fell  is,  to 
use  the  words  of  CoUios,  covered  by 

'  "  a  sweeter  sod 

Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trode." 

f  Hiis  scene  has  been  touched  with  a  pencil  of  light  in 
Waverley.  vol.  ii.,  chap,  zviii. :— "  At  this  moment  the 
sun,  which  was  now  risen  above  the  horizon,  dispelled 
the  mist.  The  vapors  rose  like  a  curtain,  and  snowed 
Ihe  two  armies  in  tne  act  of  closing,"  &c. 


Boom  on  boom  the  deep-mouthed  t 

Raked  the  ranks  with  crimson  glare ; 
But  the  clansmen  scrugged  their  bonnets* 

0*er  their  brows  with  dogged  air ; 
Clenched  their  teeth,  unsheathed  their  Inroad- 
swords, 

Cast  their  cumbering  plaids  aade. 
And,  as  hedge-like  moved  their  columns,t 

Danger  scorned,  and  death  defied. 

Louder  blared  the  royal  trumpet — 

Hoarser  rolled  the  kettle-drum, 
As  the  carbined  chargers,  neighing, 

Forward  to  the  onset  come : 
Torrent-like,  amid  the  tartans. 

Splashed  the  horsemen's  red  array ; 
But  stood  firm  that  dingy  phalanx, 

Like  the  rock  before  the  spray. 

To  that  grim  salute  the  rifles 

With  a  running  fire  replied  : 
Can  it  be,  in  spite  of  Ganiiner, 

That  his  troopers  swerve  aside? 
Vainly,  to  impede  their  panie. 

Wheeled  his  horse  and  waved  his  sword ; 
Vainly  he  appealed  to  duty. 

Cheered  them,  checked  them,  and  impkned. 

As  the  ocean-swell,  resistless. 

Backward  bears  the  yielding  dike. 
So  the  Grael  bore  down  the  Saxon, 

Mingling  bayonet,  blade,  and  pike : 
Resolutely  Cope  and  Hawley 

Propped  the  ranks  that  gave  a-way ; 
While,  though  vainly.  Home  and  Htmtley 

Battled  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Horseless,  with  his  knee  on  greensward , 

As  the  life-blood  from  him  poured, 
*'  Rally,  rally  here !"  cried  Gardiner, 

And  aloft  he  waved  his  sword. 
Round  him  fought  a  band  devoted. 

Till  he  sank  upon  the  field : 
Truer  hero,  Greek  or  Roman, 

Ne*er  was  lifeless  borne  on  shield ! 

Woe !  for  good  and  gallant  Gardiner, 

For  the  soldier  and  the  saint ; 
Peace's  lamb,  and  battle's  Hon, 

Chivalry  without  a  taint ! 
Asks  the  patriot  for  his  tombstone  ?  % 

All  unmarked  his  ashes  lie  ; 
But  the  soldier-friend  of  Doddridge^ 

Owns  a  name  not  soon  to  die ! 

*  "  It  was  the  emphatic  custom  of  the  Highlanders," 
says  Mr.  Chambers,  "before  an  onset  to  scrii^  their 
bonnets^that  is,  to  pull  their  little  blue  caps  down  over 
their  brows— so  as  to  insure  them  against  falling  off*  in 
the  enamng  milie."^Historu  of  RebeUion^  chap.  xxiv. 

tAn  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  in  a  communication 
inserted  m  the  Scots  Magazine  of  the  day,  describes  their 
approach  by  this  characteristic  similitode. 

t  Colonel  Grardiner  was  buried,  as  were  eight  of  his 
children,  at  the  eastern  gable  of  the  old  church  of  Tra- 
nent ;  but  as  that  building  was  aAerwards  demolished  for 
the  erection  of  the  present  structure,  the  situation,  I  have 
understood,  was  built  over.  Before  this  was  done,  the 
tomb  was  opened,  and  the  body  showed  itself  in  a  very 
remarkable  sute  of  preservation ;  but  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  powdered  queue,  Jostencd  by  its  black  ribbon, 
dropping  off,  exposed  the  skull,  with  its  fatal  tracture— 
a  sad  proof  of  identity  \ 

§Tne  colonel,  as  is  well  known,  fonnd  an  able  and 
affectionate  biographer  in  bis  celebrated  friend  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, who,  in  1747,  published  his  "  Remarkable  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner"— a  little  work 
which  to  this  day  continues  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
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From  thit  ifi-flttned  field  of  daaghter 

Fled  the  paoio-etruck  in  swaims ; 
Strewed  were  all  the  paths  to  Bankton, 

And  to  Wallyford,  with  arms; 
On  to  Dolphinston  and  Birelie, 

fHngalton  and  Prestonpans, 
Rushed  the  fu^tives,  fear-scattered, 

And  puTsued  the  shouting  clans. 

Day  of  triumph  for  the  Stuart! 

Fitfiil  buret  of  sunny  light ! 
And,  at  Falkirk,  yet  another. 

Ere  set  in  CuUoden's  night : 
Then  with  eagles  on  the  correi, 

Or  with  foxes  under  ground, 
Hunted— homeless— and  an  hungered,* 

Might  thy  rival,  Guelph,  be  found. 

Dismal,  too,  their  after  fortunes, 

Who,  in  that  mistaken  cause, 
By  a  seal  and  faith  unshaken. 

Sought  and  won  the  world's  applause : 
Tliose  laid  life  down  on  the  scaffold — 

These  were  scattered  far  and  wide — 
And,  from  foreign  shores,  in  exile. 

Looked  to  Scotland  ere  they  died ! 

Looked  to— yearned  for— Scotland's  mountains; 

For  the  glen  in  purple  glow ; 
For  the  castle,  on  its  islet. 

Mirrored  in  the  loch  below ; 
For  the  sheiliog,  wood-and-stream-girt. 

Where  Romance  Youth's  summer  sped ; 
For  the  belfry  by  the  gray  kirk. 

In  whose  shadow  slept  their  dead. 

Yet  full  long,  from  lips  of  fenror, 

When  the  natal  day  came  round. 
Toasted  was  the  name  forbidden, 

With  a  quenchless  love  profound ; 
And  in  bosom  or  in  bonnet, 

Still  the  emblem— Rose  of  Whitet— 
Told  the  wearer,  though  he  spake  not. 

Heart  and  soul  a  Jacobite ! 

Under  Westfield's  Thorn-tree  standing. 

Here  Ckickenzie— -there  Tranent— 
On  the  fields  we  picture,  map-like, 

How  the  battle  came  and  went : 
Round  are  ranged  the  sheaves  of  hanrest; 

This  is  Preston  ;  where  are  they 
Who  were  victore,  who  were  vanquished, 

Just  a  hundred  yeara  this  day ! 

In  that  question  lies  its  answer : — 

None  who  wished  and  watched  the  sun 
On  that  mora  of  stormy  warfare. 

Now  behold  its  beams — not  one ! 
Year  by  year.  Time's  scythe  hath  thinned  them. 

Till  have  vanished  quite,  at  length. 
Even  the  scattered  few  surviving 

Last,  by  reason  of  more  strength. 

vopiilarity,  and  divides  the  winter  evening  honra  by 
Uie  rustic  hearth  with  "  The  ScoU  Worthies,"  "  Thom- 
son's Seasons,"  and  "  Burns." 

*  The  three  great  romantic  episodes  of  modem  warfare 
have  always  seemed  to  me — those  of  Charles  Edward  and 
his  Highlanders  in  1746  :  of  Toossaint  L'Ouvertare  and 
bis  Haytians ;  and  of  Hofer  and  the  Tyrolese  in  1813. 
When  we  lake  into  consideration  the  results  flowing  from 
the  defeat  of  Calloden,  and  that  the  faith  of  a  poor  people 
^rms  proof  affainst  the  most  tempting  rewards,  in  a  cause, 
moreover,  where  eTervthiosr  was  to  be  lost,  and  nothing 
coald  be  gained,  the  first  of  the  three  is  certainly  the  most 
CKtraordiBary. 

tTbe  white  rose  and  the  white  ouckade  were  the 
Stuart  insignia ;  and,  as  such,  respected  and  venerated 
by  their  partisans. 


Newer  ware  and  woes  have  followed, 

Other  fields  been  fought  and  won ; 
Each  firesh  generation  wnpt  in 

Aims  and  objects  of  its  own : 
And  as,  loitering,  the  wayfarer 

Casts  on  Preston  crofU  his  eye, 
Deeply  from  the  past  and  present 

Reads  his  heart  a  homily ! 


From  the  Westminster  Review- 
A  Pictwe-Book  unihoui  Pictures,   By  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.    From  the  German  Translation 
of  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  by  Meta  Taylor.    Lon- 
don :  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  street.     1847. 

Mary  Howitt,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  intro- 
duce these  charming  little  sketches  to  English  read- 
ere;  in  a  collected  form,  and  in  Mre.  Taylor's 
elegant  version,  they  must  attain  still  greater  popu- 
larity. How  characteristic  is  the  Danish  author's 
preface! 

He  says : — 

'*  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  living  in  one  of  the  narrow- 
est of  streets ;  yet  there  is  no  want  of  light,  for  I  live 
high  up,  and  have  a  view  over  all  the  roofs.  For 
some  days  after  I  firet  came  to  town,  the  whole 
scene  around  appeared  to  ine  crowded  yet  lonely. 
In  place  of  the  groves  and  green  hills,  I  saw  nothing 
but  dark  grey  chimneys,  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach.  I  met  with  no  one  whom  I  knew,  no  famil- 
iar face  greeted  roe. 

"One  evening  I  was  standing,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  at  the  casement.  I  opened  it  and  looked  out. 
Imagine  my  delight,  when  1  beheld  the  face  of  an 
old  nriend — a  round,  kind  face,  looking  down  upon 
me — ^my  best  friend,  in  my  little  gairet.  It  was  the 
moon,  the  dear  old  moon,  with  the  same  unaltered 
gleam,  just  as  she  appeared  when,  through  the 
branches  of  the  willows,  she  used  to  shine  upon  me, 
as  I  sat  on  the  mossy  bank  beside  the  river.  I 
kissed  my  hand  to  her,  and  she  beamed  full  into  my 
ehamber,  and  promised  to  look  in  upon  me  when- 
ever she  went  out ;  and  this  she  has  faithfully  done. 
At  every  visit  she  tells  me  of  one  thin^  or  another 
that  she  has  seen  during  the  past  night,  m  her  silent 
passage  across  the  sky.  <  Sketch  what  I  relate  to 
vou,*  said  the  moon  at  her  firet  visit, '  and  you  will 
have  a  pretty  picture-book.'  I  acted  upon  the  hint ; 
in  my  own  fashion  I  could  give  a  new  '  Thousand 
and  one  Nights*  in  pictures ;  but  this  would  be  too 
tedious.  The  sketches  I  present  are  not  selected, 
but  given  as  I  received  them ;  a  painter,  poet,  or 
musician  might  makd  something  of  them.  What  I 
ofBsT  are  merely  slight  sketches  upon  paper,  the 
framework  of  my  thought." 

How  full  of  truth  and  feeling  is  the  "  Fifteenth 
Evening." 

'*I  knew  a  Pulcinello,  said  the  noon.  The 
folks  all  shouted  whenever  he  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage.  All  his  movements  were  comical, 
and  raised  peals  of  laughter  in  the  house,  although 
there  was  nothing  in  particular  to  call  it  forth^it 
was  only  his  oddity.  Even  when  a  mere  lad, 
romping  about  with  the  other  boys,  he  was  a  Pul- 
cinello. Nature  formed  him  for  the  character,  by 
potting  a  hump  on  his  back  and  another  on  his 
chest.  But  the  mind  that  was  concealed  beneath 
this  deformity  was,  on  the  contrary,  richly  endowed. 
No  one  possessed  a  deeper  feeling,  a  more  vigorous 
elasticity  of  spirit  than  he.    The  stage  was  his  world 


of  ideals ;  had  he  been  tall  and  handsome,  ever 
manager  wonld  have  hailed  him  as  his  first  trag^^  L' 
dian.     All  that  was  heroic  and  great  filled  his  eoulp 
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and  still  his  lot  was  to  be  a  PiilciDenb.  His  Ter^ 
sorrow,  bis  melaDchoIy,  heightened  the  dry  comi- 
cality of  his  sharply-marked  features,  and  aroused 
the  laughter  of  a  ticklish  public,  who  applauded  its 
favorite. 

**  The  lovely  Columbine  was  good  and  kind  to 
him,  v>d  yetshe  preferred  to  give  her  hand  to  Har- 
lequin. It  would  indeed  have  been  too  comical  a 
thing  in  reality  if '  Beauty  and  the  Beast'  had  mar- 
ried. Whenever  Fulcinello  was  dejected,  she  was 
the  only  one  who  could  bring  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
but  she  could  even  make  him  laugh  outright.  At 
first  she  was  melancholy  like  him,  then  somewhat 
calmer,  and  at  last  overflowing  with  fun.  '  I  know 
well  enough  what  ails  you,'  she  said  ;  '  it  is  love, 
and  love  alone!'  And  then  he  could  not  help 
laughing.  *  Love  and  I ! '  he  exclaimed ;  *  that 
would  be  droll  indeed ; .  how  the  folks  would  clap 
and  shout.' 

«« <  It  is  love  alone,'  she  repeated  with  a  comical 
pathos ;  *  you  love — you  love  me !' 

**  Ay,  people  may  speak  thus  when  they  imagine 
that  in  others'  hearts  there  is  no  love,  rulcinello 
skipped  high  into  the  air  and  his  melancholy  was 
gone.  And  yet  she  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  he  did 
love  her ;  he  loved  her  truly,  fervently,  as  he  loved 
all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful  in  art.  On  her 
wedding-day  he  seemed  the  merriest  of  the  merry  ; 
but  in  the  night  he  wept ;  had  the  folks  seen  his 
wry  face  they  would  have  clapped  their  hands. 

*'Not  long  ago  Columbine  died.  On  the  day 
when  she  was  buried,  Harlequin  had  leave  not  to 
appear  upon  the  boards ;  was  he  not  a  mourning 
widower  ?  But  the  manager  had  to  give  something 
very  merry,  that  the  public  might  the  less  miss  the 
pretty  Columbine  and  the  agile  Harlequin.  So  the 
nimble  Pulcinello  had  to  be  doubly  merry ;  he  danced 
and  skipped  about— despair  in  his  heart — and  all 
clapped  their  hands  and  cried  *  Bravo,  bravissimo !' 
Pulcinello  was  called  for.  Oh,  he  was  beyond  all 
price! 

*'  Last  night,  aflerthe  performance,  little  Hump- 
back strolled  out  of  the  town,  toward  the  lonely 
churchyard.  The  wreath  of  flowers  upon  Colum- 
bine's ^lave  had  already  faded.  There  he  sat 
down ;  it  was  a  perfect  picture  ;  his  chin  resting 
upon  his  hand,  his  eyes  turned  toward  me — ^a  Pul- 
cinello upon  the  grave,  peculiar,  and  comical.  Had 
the  folks  seen  their  favorite,  how  they  would  have 
clapped  and  cried,  *  Bravo,  Pulcinello!  bravo,  bra- 
vissimo!'"—p.  43. 

'*  SIXTEENTH   EV^INO. 

'*  Hear  what  the  moon  related  to  me  next.  Of- 
ten have  I  seen  young  officers,  parading  for  the  first 
time  in  their  splendid  uniforms — I  have  seen  maid- 
ens in  their  bEill-dress — the  handsome  bride  of  a 
prince  arrayed  in  her  festal  attire ;  but  no  joy  to  be 
compared  to  that  which  I  witnessed  last  evening  in 
a  child,  a  little  girl  four  years  of  age.  She  had 
.  received  a  present  of  a  new  little  blue  frock,  and  a 
new  rose-colored  bonnet.  The  finery  was  already 
put  on,  and  all  present  called  out  for  candles,  for 
the  light  of  the  moon-beams  that  shone  in  at  the 
window  was  far  too  little.  *  Light,  light !'  was  the 
cry.  There  stood  the  maiden  as  stiff  as  a  doll ;  her 
little  arms  anxiously  stretched  out  from  the  frock, 
and  the  fingers  wide  apart  from  each  other ;  and 
oh,  how  her  eyes  and  every  feature  beamed  with 
joy! 

« *  To-morrow  you  shall  go  out,'  said  her  mother. 
And  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  bonnot,  then 
dowB    at   her   Croek,   and   amiled  with   rapture. 


*  Mother,'  toid  sh^,  <  w!iat  vHlt  the  dogs  think  when 
they  see  me  in  my  smart  dress  V  " — p.  47. 

"  TWENTT-SECOND  BVENINO. 

"  I  looked  down  upon  the  Tyrol  with  a  soft  and 
saddened  smile,  said  the  moon,  and  the  pine  trees 
east  their  deep  shadows  upon  the  rugged  rocks. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  High  up,  between  two  pointed  summits  of  the 
ilirestern  acclivity  of  the  mountain  range,  stands  a 
lonely  nunnery,  looking  like  a  swallow's  nest 
wedged  in  between  the  rocks.  Two  of  the  siaterB 
were  above  in  the  tower,  tolling  the  bell;  they 
were  both  young,  and  they  looked  forth  over  the 
itaountains  into  the  wide  world  beyond.  A  travel- 
ling-carriage rolled  past  on  the  road  below;  the 
bostilion's  horn  sounded,  and  as  the  poor  none 
looked  down  on  it,  their  thoughts  unconsciously^ 
followed  the  glance  ;  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of 
the  younger  sister — the  horn  was  heard  more  and 
more  faintly,  until  at  length  the  convent  bbUs 
silenced  its  dying  sound." — p.  65.- 

With  this  we  must  quit  Andersen's  charming 
picture-gallery,  though  with  regret,  and  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  artist  again  ere  long. 


THB  DRUMXOND   LIGHT. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centmy, 
through  the  rapid  extension  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry, vast  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  employed  for  artificial  illumination.  Thus, 
the  general  introduction  of  gas-lights  in  mostof  oor 
larger  cities,  has  furnished  a  light  for  streets  and 
dwellings,  much  superior  to  that  previously  obtamed 
from  oil  or  candles.  The  Argand  lamp  has  beea 
introduced,  and  with  the  aid  of  parabolic  reflectors, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  light-house  illumi- 
nation. The  Bode,  Dnimmond,  and  French  lighte, 
with  many  others,  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  have  respectively  won  for  themselves  a  large 
share  of  public  favor.  Of  these,  the  one  known, 
from  its  inventor,  as  the ''  Drummond  Light,"  proba> 
bly  ranks  the  first.  In  1824,  Lieut.  Drummond, 
then  engaged  in  a  government  survey  of  Ireland, 
in  which  it  was  frequently  desirable  to  take  the 
respective  bearings  of  points,  some  70  or  80  miles 
distant,  felt  the  want  of  a  light  for  communicating 
such  information,  that  could  be  visible  at  a  greater 
distance  than  any  yet  known.  The  firing  m  rock* 
ets,  and  similar  means  that  were  usually  resorted 
to,  could  only  be  employed  to  advantage,  where  the 
stations  were  not  widely  separated,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  was  quite  clear  from  any  haze,  which 
was  seldom  the  case.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been 
known  that  lime,  with  some  of  the  other  earths, 
became  very  luminous  when  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  obtained  by  com- 
bining a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  with  the  flame  of  spirits 
of  wine ;  but  the  happy  idea  of  renderiog  this 
property  of  the  earths  subservient  to  practical  pur- 
poses, was  reserved  for  Lieut.  Drummond.  After 
a  series  of  experiments,  he  found  that  by  throwing 
the  united  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  oxygen  ga? 
upon  a  BALL  OF  LIME,  ouly  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  a  light  was  obtained  of  such  brilliancy 
as  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  emitted  from  thirteen 
Argand  burners  ;  almost  too  intense  for  the  eye  to 
bear.  Of  later  years,  it  has  undergone  a  slight 
modification,  hydrogen  gas  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  spirits  of  wine,  as  being  less  ex- 
pensive, and  perhaps  otherwise  preferable.  The 
apparatus  is  very  simple  ;  it  consists  of  two  gas- 
ometers, in  which  the  respective  gases  aie  geoac- 
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•ted ;  from  thence  prooeed  two  tabes,  which  unite 
near  the  ball,  so  as  to  form,  there,  but  one.  The 
gas  is  coDTeyed  by  these  tubes  to  the  ball  of  lime, 
and  there  ignited  ;  and  with  the  ball  is  connected 
an  arrangement  for  replenishing  the  balls  as  fast  as 
consumed ;  if  desirable,  a  parabolic  reflector  is 
added,  thus  rendering  it  complete.  This  light  was 
found  to  answer  admirably  the  purpose  (ot  which 
it  was  designed — for  signals,  to  be  given  at  great 
distances.  In  several  trials  made  with  it  to  test  its 
powers,  it  was  distinctly  seen  as  a  clear,  white, 
Tivid  light,  at  a  disunce  exceeding  70  miles ;  thus 
plaoinff  its  claim  to  superiority  over  all  others  be- 
yond dispute. 

THE  ISTHMUS   OF   PANAMA. 

Bay  of  Panama^  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Herald,  February  6M,  1847. 

In  your  letter  of  the  15th  December,  which  I 
received  the  24th  January,  you  ask  my  opinion 
respecting  canals  and  roads  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  I  have  had  ample  leisure  to  learn  what 
people  think  and  say  here  about  this  matter,  and  I 
have  also  seen  what  has  been  written  and  published 
on  the  subject.  French  surveyors  have  examined 
the  whole  territory,  and  are  m  favor  of  a  canal ; 
and  the  *'  Journal  des  Debats*'  fancied,  some  time 
since,  that  French  three-deckers  would  soon  be 
able  to  make  a  passage  through  the  isthmus.  I 
have  seen  the  plans,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
they  are  very  ingenious ;  unfortunately  they  are  not 
practicable.  They  miffht  be,  if  this  country  were 
sufficiently  inhabited ;  but  since  a  man  may  travel 
here  for  days  together  without  meeting  with  even  a 
single  huoian  being,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
there  ia  a  total  want  of  hands  for  such  gigantic  en- 
terprises. Nor  are  there  any  laborers  to  spare  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  if  Europeans  were 
brought  hither  thev  could  not  perform  the  work ; 
they  would  speedily  perish,  as  did  happen  during 
former  days  with  nwe  hundred  Irishmen,  who  ar- 
rived as  settlers.  The  Spanish  authorities  made 
prisoners  of  them,  and  employed  them  to  make  a 
road.  They  were  by  no  means  forced  to  labor 
severely.  The  length  of  the  day  here  is  only 
twelve  hours,  and  during  the  hottest  hours  those 
people  were  allowed  to  rest ;  yet  they  all  perished 
in  a  short  period — not  one  survived. 

If  we  consider  the  ex])ense  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  Europeans,  the  importation  of  provisions, 
tools  and  materials,  would  imply,  it  would  be 
found  to  exceed  every  possible  estimate,  and  amount 
to  far  more  than  any  company  or  nation  could  afford 
to  furnish.  Besules  this  project  of  a  canal,  others 
liave  been  started ;  but  whoever  has  seen  the  coun- 
try and  is  acquainted  with  the  locality  and  other 
circumstances,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  all 
are  equally  impracticable.  Mr.  Loyd*s  proposal  of 
a  railway  has  found  much  favor.  His  plan  is  to 
make  a  railroad  from  the  river  Trinadad  to  La 
Chorrea.  This  would  not  touch  Partama,  unless 
connected  with  it  b^  a  branch  road.  Others  want 
to  proceed  up  the  nver  Chagret  as  far  as  Gorjfona 
ana  Cruces,  small  villages  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  from  thence  by  railroad  to  Panafna, 
These  projects,  although  probably  less  impractica- 
ble than  that  of  the  canal,  would  still  cost  enormous 
sums.  Many  hills,  rivers,  and  ravines  would  have 
to  be  passed,  causing  kbor  and  outlay  beyond  all 


reasonable  means.  The  moet  rational  and  feasible 
plan,  and  one  which  has  been  generally  approved 
of,  is  the  making  an  ordinary  road,  practicable  fbr 
wagons  and  carriages,  although-  there  are  neither 
wagons,  carriages,  nor  carts  in  the  whole  country. 
But  there  is  no  money  here  to  defray  the  expense 
— in  fact  there  ar?  no  means  to  repair  the  old 
causeway,  only  four  feet  wide,  and  formerly  con- 
structed by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Atlantic  steam  navigation  company  has 
offered  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  repair  of 
the  said  causeway  from  Cruces  to  Panama,  and  has 
had  it  surveyed  for  that  purpose,  because  of  the 
complaints  of  travellers,  many  of  whom  prefer  the 
long  passage  round  Cape  Horn — a  strong  proof  in- 
deed of  the  abominable  state  of  the  road.  It  is,  in 
fact,  thought — and  I  believe  Justly — that  within  a 
couple  of  years  it  will  be  perfectly  impassable ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  causeway  will  not  be  repaired, 
nor  a  new  road  be  made.  They  think,  at  m^ota, 
that  the  rise  of  Panama  would  ruin  the  three 
provinces,  and  therefore  oppose  all  proposals  of  this 
kind.  This  miserable  jealousy  checks  all  advance, 
and  Panama,  formerly  so  fiourishinff,  but  now 
more  than  half  in  ruins— -called  the  Golden  Otp, 
because  of  its  wealth — will  probably  be,  fifty  years 
from  hence,  but  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Berthold  Skxman, 
Naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S,  Herald, 

Westminster  Review, 


A  WIFB  TO  HER  HaSBAllD. 

LiNoxR  not  long.    Home  it  not  home  witbovl 
thee: 

Its  dearest  tokens  only  make  me  mourn. 
Oh  !  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee, 

Gently  compel  and  hasten  thy  return. 

Linger  not  long.    Though  crowds  should  woo  thy 
staying, 
Bethink  thee ;  can  the  mirth  of  friends,  though 
dear. 
Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 
Costs  the  fond  heart  that  sighs  to  have  thee 
here? 

Linger  not  lon^.  How  shal]  I  watch  thy  coming. 
As  evening  shadows  stretch  o*er  moor  and  dell; 

When  the  wUd  bee  hath  ceased  her  busy  hum- 
ming. 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell ! 

How  shall  I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow 
stronger. 

As  night  draws  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill ! 
How  shall  I  weep,  when  I  can  watch  no  longer ! 

Oh !  art  thou  absent,  art  then  absent  still ! 

Tet  I  should  grieve  not,  though  the  eye  thai  seeth 
me 
Gazeth  through  tears  that  make  its  splendor 
dull; 
For  oh !  I  sometimes  fear,  when  then  art  with  me. 
My  cup  of  happiness  is  all  too  full. 

Haste,  haste  thee  home  into  thy  mountain  dwelling  f 
Haste  as  a  bird  unto  its  peaceful  nest ! 

Haste  as  a  skiff*,  when  tempests  wide  are  swellings 
Flies  to  its  haven  of  securest  rest ! 
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THE  SHBPHSRD  OF  TBE  GIANT   UOUNTAINS. 


Flom  Sbupe'i  Magmdne. 
TBE  SHEPHERD  OF   THE   GIANT  MOUNTAINS. 
FROM  TRC  GERMAN   OP  fOVqvL 

Lovs  ye  to  listen  to  a  goodly  tale, 

Fall  of  simplicity,  yet  full  of  manrel, 

Brightness  and  beaaty,  lik^  the  days  of  old  ! 

Then  follow  me, 

Back  through  full  many  a  hoary  century ! 

Come  to  the  Giant  Mountains, 

Which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia — 

Deep  in  the  deepest  of  their  shadowy  glens, 

Just  at  the  hour  when  Eve  her  dewy  mantle, 

Streaked  with  a  few  faint  lines  of  sunny  gold. 

Spreads  forth,  admonishing  to  sweet  repose ! 

But  in  the  mountain-woods 

The  shepherds  roam  in  terror  to  and  fro, 

Gaza  upward  fearfully,  and,  if  a  sound 

Cleave  the  gray  clouds  above  like  rustling  wings. 

Dive  under  bush  and  reed,  and  murmur  hoarsely, 

''  The  griffin  !  ah,  the  griffin !    God  defend  us !" 

One  only  of  their  band, 

A  tall  slight  youth,  with  waving  locks,  and  face 

In  iu  smooth  freshness  well-nigh  maidenly, 

Sits,  seemingly  untroubled,  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  eminence,  now  steeped  in  light 

By  the  red  glory  of  the  sinking  sun, 

And  plays  upon  his  pipe, 

And  sings  full  many  a  careless  verse  between. 

Sweet,  sweet,  their  melody  ! 

Then  wrath  was  mingled  with  the  anxious  fear 

Of  the  old  cowherd  Hans,  and  thus  he  spake : — 

'*Nay,  Gottsche,"  (thus  it  was   the   peasants' 

manner 
To  call  that  graceful  youth  amid  his  friends. 
Though  Gottschalk  was  the  name  he  truly  bore) — 
**  Nay,  Gottsche,  trillest  thou  the  merry  pipe, 
And  singest,  like  a  gay  unreasoning  bira, 
r  the  midst  of  such  great  peril  V* 
Young  Gottschalk  ncKlded  with  a  friendly  smOe, 
And  still  pursued  his  strain. 
Ill  pleased,  the  old  man  shook  his  reverend  head 
And  greatly  marvelled.  **  Well,"  he  said  at  length, 
And,  as  he  spake,  clombe  upwards  to  the  youth ; 
"  Well,  well,  the  peril 's  over  for  to-day ; 
The  griffin  's  in  her  nest,  and  there  she  feeds 
A  brood  of  growing  griffins  like  herself. 
Who  shall,  in  days  to  come,  be  our  destruction." 
Herewith  the  garrulous  old  man  began 
A  piteous  tale  of  plunder  and  distress. 
Reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  monster's  piey. 
*'  I  too,"  young  Gottschalk,  with  a  nod,  replied — 
"  I,  too,  have  lost  the  fairest  of  my  flock ; 
Six  of  my  lambs  the  ravening  beast  hath  seized." 

BANS. 

And  there  he  sits  and  trifles  with  his  pipe, 

As  though  't  were  nothing !    Nay,  but  tell  me, 

Gottsche, 
What,  thinkest  thou,  will  be  the  end  of  this ! 

OOTT8CHALK. 

I  know  not,  good  old  Hans ;  in  truth,  I  know  not : 
I  prithee,  let  me  play ! 

HANS. 

Nny,  thou  must  hear  me : 
I  'n  picture  thee  the  fashion  of  the  end : 
I  see  each  step  in  detail  to  a  hair. 
First,  one  by  one,  it  will  devour  our  flocks. 
Sheep,  oxen,  calves,  and  lambs ;  when  none  are 

left. 
Of  all  the  herds,  then  oomes  the  herdsman^s  turn ! 


Ay,  even  now,  I  've  watched  it  thnnigh  the 
If  suddenljT  a  man  hath  come  in  nght. 
Roll  hungrily  its  cursed  and  gloating  eyes, 
As  if  impatient  for  its  prey. 

OOTTSCBALK. 

Fear  nothing, 
Then  good  lean  Hans,  't  will  make  no  oiei]  of  ihee. 

HANS. 

Jest  on.    But  who  can  say  ?    All  things  in  rel- 
ished 
When  hunger  's  in  extremity.    There 's  no  bdp- 
That  which  we  cannot  cure,  we  needs  most  beat. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

Ah,  mine  old  friend,  I  think  with  thee  entirely; 
Could  we  but  bring  the  griffin  where  a  band 
Of  vigorous  shepherds  like  myself  might  greet  her. 
And  battle  with  her  on  the  firm  free  gnrond, 
Methinks  her  appetite  were  soon  appeased. 
But  lightning-like  she  shoots 
Out  of  the  lofty  air,  and  grasps  her  prey. 
And  lightning-like  is  back  again.    How  now? 
There  's  nothing  to  be  done. 

BANS. 

I  know  it,  Gottsche, 
And  for  this  cause  I  mourn. 


I  play  and  sing. 


GOTTSCHALK. 

Nay,  for  this 


BANS. 

But  does  it  profit  thee? 


GOTTSCHALK. 

And  do  thy  lamentations  profit  thee  % 

Now,  hold  thy  peace,  and  hearken  for  a  space; 

I  '11  sing  thee  a  £ur  strain  I  made  but  now. 

"0  fir-tree!  Ofii^tree? 

Thou  wear'st  a  noble  mien. 

Green  art  thon  in  the  suronaer, 

And  in  the  winter  green !" 

BANS. 

Right  sweetly  made !    Come,  come,  't  is  an  old 

sonff; 
I  sang  it  when  no  higher  than  thy  knee. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

Nay,  hear  me  out.     Somewhat  that  19  not  old 
I  've  added  to  the  strain.    The  fir-tree  answeia: 

"Oshepbeid!  0 shepherd! 
Green  must  I  ever  be. 
For  in  summer  and  in  winter 
The  same  sweet  light  I  see." 

"O  fir-tree!  O  fir-tree! 

Now  name  to  me  thy  liffht ! 
My  heart  is  like  thy  branches. 

Forever  green  and  bright. 
Like  the  heath  upon  the  mountain. 

Or  the  May-dew  soft  and  sheen— 
O  flr-tree !  O  fir-tree ! 

Speak,  why  art  tfum  so  green!" 

The  tree  now  answers  for  the  second  time : 
Attend,  now  comes  the  beauty  of  my  lay. 

"O shepherd!  O shepherd! 
A  vision  passed  roe  by, 
Fair  as  the  youthful  morning         t 
In  cloudless  radiancy.     OOglC 
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FVagile  as  spring-side  willows, 

Slight  as  my  fii^Btem  high, 
Soft  as  the  river-lily, 

TouDg  as  a  huttorfly !" 

HANS. 

Mothinks  thou  speakest  of  the  duke's  fair  daughter, 
Who  trod  of  late  our  woodland  floors ;  at  least 
Her  image  rises  op  before  mine  eyes. 
Clearly  and  brightly  while  thou  sing'st ;  go  on. 
For  the  lay  pleases  me. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

"  The  Tieion  is  a  maiden 

Of  high  and  noble  blood. 
With  squires  and  ladies  round  her. 

And  all  of  gladsome  mood : 
For  this  my  mood  is  gladsome, 

My  houghs  aro  green  with  hope, 
Because  she  will  come  back  again 

When  the  first  ▼iolets  ope  !'^ 


True  for  the  violets ;  but,  alas,  dear  fir-tree. 
The  griffin's  hovering  shape  will  scare  her  henoe. 

OOTTSCHALK. 

««0  fir-tree!  0  fir-tree! 

Bold  are  we  both,  I  ween ; 
The  self-same  hope  hath  made  ua 
Forever  fresh  and  green !" 

HANS. 

What  says  the  fir-tree  now ! 

GOTTSCHALK. 

The  lay  is  ended. 

HANS. 

Ah,  gentle  shepherd,  that  is  well  for  thee. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

Why! 

BANS. 

For  methinks  the  tree  could  only  say, 
*'  O  shepherd  I  0  shepherd !" 
I  cannot  feshion  thee  the  phrase  in  rhyme, 
But  thus,  in  simple  proee,  the  tree  must  answer : 
*'  O  shepherd,  thou  art  crazy !     Sing  of  hope, 
And,  in  the  same  breath,  name  &e  duke's  fair 

daughter ! 
Why,  her  next  visit  to  our  woods  will  quench 
The  last  faint  spark  of  reason  in  thy  brain. 
Ah,  Gottsche,  I  must  laugh  at  thee !    Poor  Gott- 

sche!" 
Hear'st  thou,  thus  speaks  the  tree. 

GOTTSCHALK. 

Nay,  I  can  give  the  fii^tree  leave  to  laugh. 
If  he  desire  it ;  't  is  the  same  to  me. 
A  fux  good  night,  old  Hans. 

And  blithely  sprang  he  homewards  down  the  moun- 
tain. 
Awhile  the  old  man  stood,  and  shook  his  head, 
And  gazed  upon  him,  murmuring  to  himself, 
**  Toung  blood — mad  thoughts !    The  proverb  is  a 
true  one!" 


A  herald  winds  his  clarion  in  the  woods, 
And  Gottschalk,  who  beholds  him  from  a&r. 
And  loves  to  look  upon  all  noble  sights, 
And  loves  to  listen  to  all  novel  tidings, 
Leaps,  lightly  as  a  bird,  from  crag  to  erag, 


Till,  standing  in  the  Talley,  he  salutes 

The  stranger  courteously.    Right  graceful  i 

The  agile  shepherd  in  the  herald's  eyes ; 

Reining  his  snow-white  steed,  which  proudly  wore 

Its  broidered  housings  as  a  robe  of  honor, 

He  answered  graciously.    Then  Gottschalk  spake : 

**  O  gentle  herald, 

Fain  would  I  ask  thee,  if  I  fitly  may, 

On  what  fair  errand  thou  art  hither  sent  V 

Then  smiled  the  herald,  stroked  his  sable  beaid, 

And  answered  thus : 

I  bring  a  message,  friendly  shepherd  youth. 
To  all  the  knighte  and  lords  of  mountain  castles, 
By  which,  if  such  be  God's  good  will,  shall  oome 
Deliverance  to  you  dwellers  in  the  Tale." 
*'  TAbj  I  not  hear  this  message  V* 

"Readily: 
r  the  ears  of  all  the  world  I  must  proclaim  it." 
Herewith  upon  his  golden  horn  he  olew 
A  blast  reverberant,  and  with  mighty  Toice 
Challenged  the  forestrechoes  in  £ese  words : 
*'  Greeungs  and  favor  from  our  lord  the  duke 
To  every  Christian  dweller  in  the  land ! 
Whereas  't  is  known  to  many,  that  for  long 
A  monstrous  griffin  hath  devoured  the  flocka 
And  scared  the  trembling  shepherds,  unopposed 
Spreading  its  devastation  o'er  the  plains ; 
Out  gracious  master,  to  the  valiant  man 
Who  shall  subdue  and  slay  this  hideous  monster, 
Ofl^rs,  as  prize  and  pledge  of  victory. 
The  hand  of  Adiltnide,  his  only  daughter. 
So  peerless  in  her  beauty  and  her  grace. 
Up,  warriors,  to  the  fight !    Arm,  heroes,  arm !" 
Again  the  trumpet  pours  its  echoing  note ; 
The  herald  turns  to  ride  upon  his  way ; 
But  Gottschalk  steps,  with  flashing  eyes,  before 

him, 
And  speaks : 

"  What  t  was  thy  message  only  to  the  knights  % 
Nay,  it  hath  wider  span — its  terms  embraoe 
Each  Christian  dweller  in  the  land !" 

"'T  is  tame. 
Shepherd,  't  is  true ;  yet  only  by  a  knight 
Could  such  a  deed  of  marvel  be  achievM. 
Go  to  thy  flocks,  and  guard  them  from  the  priffin !" 
He  went  his  way,  and  Gottschalk  sought  his  floeks. 
Musing,  and  heedless  of  the  fleecy  treasure, 
So  that  his  mates  scarce  recogniied  the  youth. 
Who  made  but  now  the  mountain-woods  resound 
With  the  blithe  music  of  his  careless  songs ; 
And,  stranger  even  than  this,  from  time  to  time 
The  clear  eyes  of  the  silent  youth  would  flash 
As  with  the  pride  and  joy  of  victory ! 

m. 

'<  Where  'a  Gottsche,  to  make  musio  for  the  danoe. 
And  join  its  mazes  in  his  gladsome  manner  1" 
Thus  cry  the  maidens — thus  the  shepherds  ery-^ 
In  vain ! 
Far  through  the  twilight's  late  and  deepening  ahad>* 

owe 
The  youth  had  wandered  forth ; 
Through  the  most  trackless  chasms  of  (he  mountam. 
Where  never  yet  the  foot  of  man  hath  been, 
He  boldly  climbs ;  before,  with  heavy  wings. 
Slowly,  half-wearied  with  the  weight  she  carries. 
And  heedless  of  the  youth's  pursuing  steps. 
Rushes  the  griffin.    Gottschalk  plants  his  foot 
SofUy,  scarce  audibly,  and  holds  his  breath, 
Watching,  with  wary  ever-restless  eyes. 
The  progress  of  his  devastating  foe.  rrT/^ 

The  griffin  stoops— doubtless  her  nest  is  heie,   Q  LC 
In  Uie  tall  branches  of  yon  monstrous  oak,        ^ 
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Right  on  the  towering  cliff's  most  lofty  craet. 
8a !  kark  how  eudd^y  the  ancient  bianchea 
Do  stir  and  rastle ! 

Hark  to  that  shrill  and  hissing  sound,  and  see 
How  from  the  leaves  a  p^roup  of  scaly  throats. 
With  various  hues  all  hMeous  in  their  brightneea. 
Stretch  forth  to  meet  their  booty-laden  moiheij 
Who  hisses  her  shrill  answer  of  grim  joy. 
And  now  begins  the  banquet,  (dose  at  hand 
The  shepherd,  peering  from  his  giddy  height, 
Looks  sheer  upon  the  horrors  of  the  nest ;) 
Now  do  the  bones  of  strangled  oxen  crack 
Like  dry  boughs  smitten  with  the  axb,  and  now 
The  greedy  griffin  brood  break  off  their  revel 
To  quarrel  for  the  dainties ;  curl  and  twist 
Their  ghastly  necks  in  many  a  filthy  knot, 
BitiuF  each  other,  and  with  barbed  claws 
Clutchinff  and  griping  at  each  other*s  throats. 
The  aged  griffin,  barbarous  peacemaker. 
Lashes  her  angry  children  with  her  wings ; 
Wild  howl  the  savage  brood,  and  then  again 
Renew  their  feasting,  fight,  and  howl  again, 
While,  from  the  oak's  uU  stem, 
Gushes  a  hideous  stream  of  mingled  blood 
From  strife  and  banquet  poured — from  slain  and 

slayer. 
Reeling  with  horror,  Gottsche  well-nigk  sank 
From  his  uU  crag,  but  manned  himself,  and  grasped 
The  side,  and  firmly  stood ;  and  having  seen 
All  that  he  sought,  with  slow  and  cautious  steps 
Clombe  downwards  unperceived,  and  paused  once 

more. 
Safe  for  the  present,  in  the  peaceful  vale. 

IV. 

Now,  with  his  herdsman's  staff,  iron-tipped  and 

sharpened 
Like  a  good  battle-axe,  upon  his  shoulder, 
Gottsehalk  sets  forth  upon  his  weary  way, 
Beneath  the  burning  noon. 
When,  as  he  knows,  the  monster  leaves  her  nest, 
And  seeks  her  prey  amid  the  distant  plains. 
By  scattered  boughs  and  fragmentary  rocks. 
And  many  another  sign  which  his  quick  eye 
Had  noted  heedfully,  he  find  his  path : 
The  roonntaki-desolation  deepened  round  him. 
And  he  must  press  through  many  a  narrowing  pass 
Where  youth's  slight  form  and  swift  dexterity 
Can  searee  avail  to  save  him.    Torrents  there 
Rush  on  with  wiM  lamenting  sounds,  and  pines' 
Groan  in  the  howling  tempest.    Nature  seems 
To  cry  with  an  articulate  voice,  *<  Back,  back, 
Thou  hapless  shepherd  of  the  gladsome  heart ! 
Back,  or  thy  doom  is  fixed,  forever  fixed ! 
Thou  diest  alone  amid  the  dreary  mountains, 
And  thy  poor  body  finds  not  even  a  tomb !" 
His  younff  and  buoyant  heart  did  well-nigh  sink ; 
But  then  he  took  his  pipe,  true  friend  and  faithful. 
Which  never  left  his  side,  and  drew  therefrom 
Sonnds  of  blithe  melody,  and  sang  this  lay : 

"  When  weary  shepherds  lie  asleep, 

Beneath  the  noonday *s  sultry  sky. 
Then  Gottsehalk  leaves  his  harmless  sheep, 

And  seeks  the  mountains  wild  and  high. 
'0  shepherd  youth,  where  wouldst  thou  go! 

0  daring  heart,  thy  pride  must  fall !' 
'  Nay,  sleepers,  nay,  ye  must  not  know ; 

My  secret  is  above  you  all.'  " 

SMt  as  the  mnrmurs  of  a  whispered  tale 
Dies  the  pipe's  lingering  echo,  gently,  gently. 
And  la  the  shepherd's  heart 
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There  woke  a  light  benign. 

And  airily  he  trod,  as  if  on  wings. 

'T  was  but  a  transient  courage,  for  not  yet 

Hath  he  the  riffhtfttl  source  of  strength  explored  ^ 

Once  more  dark  shadows  fall  upon  ms  soul. 

And  terror  creeps  along  hie  quaking  limbs  ; 

Then  he  kneeled  down  beside  a  raosay  stone 

Reverently,  as  though  it  were  the  holy  altar 

Within  the  village  church ; 

And  to  the  music  of  a  murmured  hymn 

The  shepherd  lifted  up  his  voice  and  prayed ; 

«  0  dear  and  gracious  God !  Thine  eye  is  on  me  ; 

Thou  seest  I  seek  no  evil.    I  am  bent 

To  slay  the  monsters  which  devour  our  floeki ; 

And  this  I  seek,  to  serve  my  lawful  prince. 

And  save  my  friends  and  fellow-countrymen. 

Why  sufferest  thou  ray  soul  to  grow  so  dark! 

Thou  know'st  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  breast; 

Thou  know'st  my  heart  is  set  on  somewhat  more. 

Somewhat  most  glorious.    Ah !  is  this  a  sm! 

Now,  if  it  be  a  sm,  release  me  from  it ! 

Withhold  from  me  that  peerless  prize ;  reserve  it 

To  grace  another  and  a  better  man ! 

Only  vouchsafe  me  victory  in  thy  strength, 

To  bless  our  groaning  land ; 

Or,  if  that  may  not  be,  vouchsafe  me  death !" 

And  a  voice  gave  answer  in  his  heart,  and  said, 

'*  Go  forward  in  thine  innocence,  and  fear  not  !'* 

▼. 

Up  from  his  knees  he  sprang — 
There  seemed  a  sudden  dawn  of  deathless  lights 
Fresh  life  and  hope  exultant  nerve  his  limbs ; 
And,  88  he  climbs  along  the  rugged  way. 
He  dares  to  think  upon  his  peeness  prize. 
'*  Hideoos  and  spiteful  griffin-brood  !  I  see 
Your  grim  looks  watching  me,  I  hear  your  voices 
Lift  up  their  shrill  and  hissing  scream.    I  know 

ye! 
Ye  crave  my  bones  to  grace  your  ghastly  banquet ! 
Ha !  how  ye  stare  upon  me !     Hans  was  right ; 
Ye  would  devour  us  all.    Your  hour  is  come,  i 
Ay,  roll  your  fiery  eyes  in  wrath,  and  whet 
Your  crooked  claws,  and  rear  in  rage  malign 
The  bright  and  bristling  crests  upon  your  heads ! 
I  care  not ! 

I  love  to  see  ye  look  so  terrible. 
Else  might  it  pain  me  thus  with  fire  to  bum 
Your  living  forms !    Now  to  the  work  of  death  !'* 
A  branch  he  kindles  on  a  lofty  stem. 
And  lifts  it  up  with  toil  to  touch  the  nest. 
Ha !  how  the  dry  bark  catches,  flames  and  flares ! 
The  oak  itself,  so  often  steeped  in  blood 
That  its  parched  leaves  no  longer  greenly  flourish^ 
And  its  stiff  boughs  are  hollow,  dried,  and  dead— 
The  oak  itself  is  kindled  by  the  fire — 
It  hisses,  it  rustles,  it  cracks. 
And  through  the  tumult  of  the  rising  flames 
Pierce  the  shrill  bowlings  of  the  tortured  brood. 
Far  on  her  bloody  way 
The  mother-griffin  heard. 
And  measuring  a  league  with  every  stroke 
Of  her  colossal  wings,  she  rushes  upward. 
Shadowing  the  mountain  with  a  fearful  darkness. 
Then  Gottsehalk  thought,  *'  the  dream  of  life  is 

past!" 
And  gave  hia  soul  into  the  hands  of  God. 
But,  heedless  of  revenge. 

The  griffin  strikes  and  strives  to  quench  the  flame 
With  her  huge  wings ;  strikes  with  such  eager 

That  Gottsehalk  marvelled  how  so  fierce  a  i 
Should  yet  preserve  her  ehildrea  by  the  risk 
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Of  her  own  life.    In  Tain !    The  grisly  brood 

Lie  eooicbed  and  stifled  in  the  pangs  of  death ; 

And,  lo,  the  flame  hath  caught  the  griffin's  wings, 

A3  if  in  thiist  for  ▼engeance ! 

The  reeling  monster  uille  upon  the  grass. 

Now,  shepherd,  now !     Where  is  Uiy  ready  staff? 

Now !   Lose  no  moment !    For  the  wrathful  beast, 

Frantic  with  rage  and  pain,  hath  reared  itself 

On  its  broad  feet,  and  stands,  half-tottering, 

But  dreadful  still,  and  eager  for  the  fight : 

Then  had  the  hapless  youth   been  crushed   to 

nothing. 
Bat  that  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God, 
And  that  a  vision  of  inspiring  beauty 
Rose  on  his  soul,  and  bade  him  not  despair ! 
Stroke  upon  stroke  he  hurls  against  the  foe ; 
He  stabs  it  in  the  fiery  eye—the  beast 
Rears  in  wild  rage,  then,  quick  as  thought,  the 

staff 
Pierces  its  undefended  breast,  and  sinks. 
Sure,  deep,  and  deadly,  in  the  ruthless  heart ! 
It  roars  as  with  the  congregated  voices 
Of  thousand  oxen ;  reels,  and  strikes  its  wings 
Once  more,  with  impotent  fury,  on  the  earth— 
And  all  is  over ! 
The  terror  of  the  land  lies  stiff  in  death ! 

All  breathless  Gottschalk  leans 

Upon  his  conquering  staff,  and  looks  around 

Upon  the  scene,  now  steeped  in  evening  coolness ; 

Soft  airs  steal  up,  as  if  in  gratitude. 

Fanning  his  weary  brow,  and  lifting  thence 

The  wavy  curls  of  his  abundant  hair ; 

While  his  young  face,  all  glowing  from  the  battle, 

Smiles  forth  re&eshed,  in  tranquil  joyousness. 


The  shepherd  stood  before  the  ducal  castle, 

And  at  his  side  the  slaughtered  monster  lay ; 

Laboriously,  by  strength  of  linked  cords, 

His  hands  had  drawn  it  from  the  hill ;  and  now, 

Blushing  for  shame,  he  stood  and  eyed  the  ground, 

Girt  by  a  ring  of  gazing  lords  and  knights. 

Scarce  dared  he  thing  upon  the  peerless  prize. 

So  poor  he  seemed,  and  worthless,  to  himself. 

The  duke  stood  deeply  musing ;  first  he  gazed 

Upon  the  griffin,  then  upon  the  youth, 

And  then  into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart. 

He  waves  his  hand — a  page  departs  in  haste 

And  seeks  the  palace- hall. 

To  summon  thence  the  Lady  Adiltrude. 

Then  stepped  a  baron  forth,  and  whispered  low 

In  the  duke^s  ear  : 

**  Can  this  be  earnest!    Give  you  to  a  peasant 

That  queen  of  loveliness?" 

**  He  slew  the  griffin ; 
The  prize  is  his." 

"  Aye,  if  he  were  a  knight !" 
*'•  My  words  were  spoken  to  all  Christian  men." 
'*  Great  duke,  how  could  so  wild  and  strange  a 

dream 
Enter  the  thought  of  man  ?" 

**  Nay,  it  hath  entered 
The  thought  of  God." 

•*  Most  noble  prince. 
Thou  knowest  I  hoped  myself—" 

*'  Fair  sir,  your  pardon ; 
Why  was  it  not  thyself  that  slew  the  griffin?" 
Now,  blushing,  trembling,  shrinking, 
Forth  from  her  chamber  comes  fair  Adiltrude ; 
Silent  are  all,  and  shadowed  every  eye. 
And  even  the  duke^s  proud  heart  grew  sorrowful ; 
Tet  he  bethought  him  of  his  plighted  word. 
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And  raised  his  head,  and  looked  upon  the  throng 

With  steadfast  and  indomitable  eyes. 

The  maiden  stepped  into  the  wondering  circle. 

Her  soft  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  her  looks 

Fastened  on  heaven  ;  so  stood  she  for  a  moment. 

Then,  full  of  trustful  joy  and  glad  submission. 

She  took  the  youth's  right  hand, 

Bent  low  before  her  noble  sire,  and  spake  : 

"  By  this  brave  arm  our  hapless  land  was  freed ; 

Mine  honored  father,  bless  the  shepherd's  biide !" 


Lo,  with  the  earliest  beams  of  breaking  mom 
Once  more  young  Gottschalk  drives    his  flocks 

afield ! 
What  means  he  ?    Is  he  not  a  mighty  lord. 
Ay,  a  duke*s  son  \ 

Or  has  the  prince  recalled  his  plighted  word? 
Or  is  fair  Adiltrude  unfaithful  found  ? 
Forbid  it  God  !     Those  true  and  lofty  hearts 
Are  changeless  in  their  purity.    But  thus 
The  honorable  duke  hath  mildly  said : 
"  My  son,  thou  needest  castles,  lands,  and  lord* 

ships, 
As  fitting  portion  for  my  gentle  chUd. 
So,  when  the  first  faint  gleam 
Of  rising  daylight  smiles  upon  the  mountain. 
Take  in  thy  hand  thy  conquering  shepherd-staff. 
And,  for  the  last  time,  drive  thy  fleecy  herds 
Forth,  over  field  and  hill,  nor  pause  to  rest 
Till  sinks  the  sun  upon  thy  weary  steps ; 
The  space  of  earth  which  in  that  space  of  time 
The  circle  of  thy  wandering  course  contains, 
I  grant  to  thee  and  to  thy  shepherd  bride." 
It  was  for  Adiltrude !     How  eagerly 
The  agile  Gottschalk  led  his  willing  flocks ! 
How  merrily  his  lambs  tripped  after  him ! 
They  timed  their  marching  to  the  mirthful  pipe  ; 
And  amid  other  lays. 

Whose  ioyous  notes  beguiled  the  busy  way, 
This  gladsome  strain  the   conquering  shepherd 

sang: 

'*  Land  and  lordship  who  winneth  to-day, 
That  the  bride  of  his  love  may  have  meet  array? 

The  shepherd  !  the  shepherd !  't  is  he ! 
Look  down,  thou  glittering  sun !    Give  ear. 
Ye  brooklets,  murmuring  deep  and  clear ! 
And  ye  familiar  woods  and  dear. 

Listen,  and  marvel,  and  see ! 

"  What  troops  are  marching  in  warlike  pride 
To  conquer  castles  for  that  sweet  bride ! 

Hark  to  the  tinkling  bell ! 
Look  at  the  lambs,  as  in  sport  they  glide 
Through  the  shadowy  reeds  so  twisted  and  tall— 
Look,  and  listen,  andmarvel  all, 

Sun,  forest,  fount,  and  well!" 

And,  lo,  when  sank  the  dewy  eventide. 
Young  Gottschalk,  with  his  merry  pipe  and  song, 
Had  paced  around  a  piece  of  land  so  goodly 
That  it  was  named  a  county !     As  he  drove 
His  flocks  again  before  the  ducal  castle, 
Smiling  the  prince  beheld  him  ft'om  the  casement. 
And  thought  within  himself:  **  This  is  Grod's  will. 
And  therefore  most  be  good."   Far  other  thoughts 
Sir  Baldwin  cherished  in  his  haughtY  heartr— 
(This  was  the  knight  of  whom  I  spake  but  now. 
And  told  ye  how  he  whispered  to  the  duke) — 
He  stood  before  the  gate,  with  smiles  of  scorn 
Greeting    the   shepherd :    '*  Good    luck,   gentk 

Gottsche!  ^T^ 

Gramercy,  Gottsche,  but  thy  sheep  ue  swift  I    ^  ^^ 
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Gottsehe,  thy  sheep  ha?e   won  thee  wondioue 

honor!" 
The  yoath  beheld  him  with  his  doadlees  eyes, 
And  spake : 

**  Proud  lord,  to-day  I  most  not  answer  thee, 
But  I  shall  find  an  hour  for  meet  reply !" 
And,  singing  still,  he  passed  into  the  castle. 


Now  through  the  painted  windows  of  the  chapel 

The  consecrated  torches  pour  their  light, 

Solemnly  beantifol ;  in  cope  and  alb 

The  priest  awaito  that  wondrous  bridal  pair ; 

The  hallelujah  sounds. 

The  stately  train  begins — 

Then  kneeled  the  shepherd  youth  before  the  duke 

Lowly  upon  his  knee,  and  spake  these  words : 

'*  My  prince,  thy  generous  bounty  hath  endowed 

me 
With  goodly  lands  and  noble  store  of  wealth 
For  grace  and  nartnre  of  my  gentle  bride ; 
But,  ah !  the  grace  and  nurture  of  the  soul, 
And  knightly  skill  in  martial  exercise. 
And  many  another  high  and  noble  gift 
Pertaining  to  the  character  of  a  kniffht. 
Which  I  so  coYct — these,  as  yet,  I  have  not. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  keep  awhile  for  me 
My  matchless  pearl  in  your  high  guardianship, 
Until  I  earn  the  knightly  spurs,  and  all 
Own  me  a  fitting  warder  for  her  brightness. 
Not  gold  itself  is  deemed  a  worthy  setting 
For  a  rare  gem  till  il  be  purified." 
A  glad  assent  the  gracious  monarch  gave, 
And  to  a  gray-hair^  knight  of  noble  race 
And  high  renown  in  arms  he  led  the  shepherd, 
To  learn  the  fair  profession  which  he  sought. 
Well  pleased,  the  hero  hailed  the  gallant  student; 
And,  as  they  left  the  castle,  side  by  side. 
The  lady  Adiltrude  stretched  forth  her  hand. 
White  as  a  swan's  soft  breast,  and  snfiered  hii 
To  seal  their  parting  by  a  single  kiss. 


i  him 
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More  than  twelve  moons  had  slowly  waxed  and 
waned, 

And  yet  no  tidings  of  the  shepherd  came. 

Far  in  a  lonely  castle, 

Girt  by  mysterious  shades 

Of  mighty  forests  stretching  far  and  wild, 

The  exiled  master  an4  his  pupil  dwelt. 

When,  on  a  sudden,  to  the  duke*s  hii  palace 

There  came  a  stranger  knight ; 

His  mail  was  silver  bright,  his  pacing  steed 

White  as  the  driven  snow.  Was  this  the  shep- 
herd? 

To  every  heart  it  seemed  impossible  ; 

For  with  high  courtesy  and  fearless  grace. 

Like  a  young  prince,  bred  from  his  nurse's  arms 

'Mid  stately  neroes  and  illustrious  dames, 

He  to  the  ladies  pays  his  fair  devoir ; 

Before  his  lovely  bride 

Full  reverently  ho  bows. 

His  helmdd  forehead  crowned  with  waving  plumes. 

Far  sweeter  now  the  blushing  maiden's  smile, 

Than  that  wherewith  she  graced  the  shepherd 
Gottachalk 

When  he  stood  humbly  by  his  tutor's  side. 

In  joyful  doubt  the  wondering  duke  must  gam, 

Until  the  gray-haired  knight  stepped  proudly  forth, 

And  spake  before  them  al  1 :  '*  Behold  my  pupil ! 

Three  days  ago,  his  trial  fully  past. 

He  took  the  gift  of  knighthood  from  this  hand ; 

And  now  he  begs  a  fiem,  and  here  defies 


Sir  Baldwin  to  the  combat, 
For  that  he  soprned  him  when  he  drove  his  flocks 
Before  the  castle-gate."    The  duke  consents. 
Proud  in  his  gleaming  mail  stands  stem  Sir  Bald- 
win ; 
The  lists  are  ordered  in  the  castle-cooit. 
While  in  the  heaven-blue  eyes  of  Adiltrude 
Glimmers  one  pearly  tear. 
The  clarion  sounds.    With  what  a  stirring  clash 
The  mail-clad  warriors  meet  in  lightning  course ! 
Each,  like  a  meteor,  flashes  past  the  other ; 
Each,  like  a  statue,  stirs  not  in  the  saddle ; 
Yet  upward,  with  a  quick  and  crackling  sound. 
Spring    their   far-splintered   lances.    Now   they 

draw 
Their  glittering  swords,  and  spur  their  gallant 

steeds 
To  fierce  encounter. 

Wildly  and  fast  Sir  Baldwin  showers  his  blows ; 
Blithe-hearted  Gottschalk,  dexterous,  light,  and 

swift, 
Shnns  every  stroke  and  parries  every  thrust,, 
Making  his  snowy  steed  curvet  and  danoe 
As  though  in  sport,  and  dallying  with  his  sword 
As  if  it  were  a  plaything.    Baldwin  seemed 
The  peasant,  wearing  his  first  mail,  and  fighting 
In  his  first  battle.    Gottschalk  bore  himself 
A  graceful  hero  well  approved  in  arms. 
How  should  this  be !     'T  was  that  Sir  Baldwin  felt 
His  skill  overmastered,  and  grew  furious — 
But  strong  and  fearless  was  the  shepherd  knight. 
And  therefore  could  he  trifle  with  his  danger ; 
At  every  well-aimed  thrust  he  proudly  thooght, 
"  My  bride  beholds  my  prowess !"    Joyfully    • 
His  lady  watched  him ;  ftt>m  her  gentle  heart 
Fear,  like  a  cloud,  departed ;  with  a  smile 
She  looked  upon  the  duke,  who  proudly  gazed 
Round  on  the  circling  crowds  of  knights  and  lords. 
And  seemed  to  say,  *'  See,  nobles,  what  a  bride- 
groom 
The  grace  of  God  hath  granted  to  my  child !" 
Meanwhile  Sir  Baldwin 
Urges  the  fight  with  such  unguarded  fury. 
That,  by  a  sudden  charge,  his  foe  unhorsed  him. 
Light  from  his  steed  the  shepherd  leaps  upon  him, 
Wrests  from  his  grasp    the    useless  brand,  and 

hurls  it 
Out  of  the  lists,  then  gently  raises  him. 
And  speaks :  '*  Sir  Baldwin,  I  have  wiped  away 
The  shame  which  I,  in  former  time,  endured ; 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  wear  this  sword  of  mine 
As  a  memorial  and  a  sign  of  friendship." 
He  placed  the  glittering  weapon,  all  embossed 
With  golden  crosses  and  with  jewelM  hilt, 
r  the  grasp  of  his  astonished  enemy. 
Mutely  Sir  Baldwin  bowed— 
But  soon  his  nobler  nature  eonouered  him  ; 
He  loosed  his  vizor's  clasp,  and  showed  his  face. 
Glowing  with  generous  shame,  to  all  the  worid ; 
Confes^  his  fault  in  honorable  words. 
And  cast  his  arms  about  his  victor's  neck. 
The  prince  cried,  stooping  from  his  balcony, 
In  gratulating  tones, 
"  Come  to  my  heart,  my  true  and  gallant  son !" 

X. 

Now  laised  the  duke  the  kneeling  knight,  vni 

spake, 
While  o'er  his  shoulders  Lady  Adiltrude 
Flung  a  rich  scarf  which  bore  her  colors,  thns 
Proclaiming  him  her  hero  to  the  world. 
'*  1  would,  dear  son,  I  had  aught  else  to  give  ih^f 
In  sign  of  my  paternal  love  and  grace ;     _ 
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Bat  I  have  given  thee  all  in  this  sweet  child ! 
Yet,  if  thou  hideet  in  thy  heart  a  wish, 
Fear  not  to  speak  it  freely— it  is  granted, 
If  I  have  power  to  grant  it.'*    Thos  at  once 
The  youthful  knight  gave  answer  to  his  words ; 
'*  My  lord  and  faUier,  as  I  crossed  the  vale, 
I  met  a  gray-haired  shepherd,  who  of  old, 
Was,  in  my  days  of  humbleness,  my  friend ; 
To  him,  when  I  forsook  my  hut,  I  gave 
My  fleecy  herd,  in  memory  of  our  lore. 
Now  joyfully  I  greeted  him :  '  Good  Hans, 
How  farest  thou?'    Familiarly  he  answered. 
As  in  times  past, '  Right  well,  beloved  Gottsche ; 
Thy  sheep,  too,  have  not  suffered  any  harm.' 
Thereat  I  mused  right  deeply  in  my  mind ; 
And  now  methinks 

That  lowly  name,  and  those  mine  innocent  sheep, 
Must  be  my  crown  of  honor,  not  my  shame. 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  for  all  future  times 
Let  these  my  rich  possessions  bear  this  name, 
This  honorable  name,  *  The  shepherd's  kingdom !' 
Did  not  Kinff  David,  he,  a  man  of  God, 
A  king,  in  all  his  pomp  and  pageantry, 
Love  to  bethink  him  of  his  shepherd-youth? 
And  why  not  I,  a  poor  and  humble  knight  ? 
And  certain  am  I,  such  humility 
Seems  dear  and  gracious  to  my  gentle  bride- 
Speak,  Adiltrude!"  In  modest  tenderness, 
For  the  first  time,  she  proffered  him  her  lips. 
Soft  as  a  bursting  rosebud.    Joyfully 
The  duke  beheld,  and  thus,  consenting,  spake  : 
'*  My  son,  thy  words  are  right.  By  God's  good  will, 
On  the  firm  base  of  this  humility 
Thy  house  shall  stand  for  many  a  century." 

The  aged  prince's  prophecy  was  trne : 

Firm  stands  the  house  of'^Gottschalk  at  this  day ; 

And  from  his  wondrous  race  in  honor  grew 
Full  many  an  hero  and  full  many  a  lay. 

But  other  bards  their  fame  in  song  may  tell ; 

For  me,  my  lute  is  sounding  its  farewell. 

Blithe-hearted  German  heroes !  ever  be 

True  to  your  God,  in  brave  humility. 


A  Whim  and  iU  Consequences,    In  three  volumes. 
London :     Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Comhill.  1847. 

With  all  its  short-comings  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  novel  of  the  season. 
We  know  not  why  it  should  have  been  published 
anonymonsly,  for  the  author  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  name.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plot,  but 
the  characters  are  well  drawn  and  the  incidents 
made  to  succeed  each  other  naturally.  Without 
giving  any  analysis,  we  qnote  the  opening  chapter, 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  usnal  style  of  commencing 
a  novel. 

Death  Chamber. — ^**  A  solitary  room  at  mid- 
night ;  a  single  candle  lighted  on  the  table ;  the 
stiff*  dull  crimson  silken  curtains  of  the  bed  close 
drawn;  half  a  dozen  phials  and  two  or  three 
glasses.  Is  it  the  chamber  of  a  sick  man?  He 
must  sleep  sonnd  if  it  be,  for  there  is  no  noise,  not 
even  a  breath ;  and  all  without  is  as  still  as  death. 
There  is  awe  in  the  silence ;  the  candle  sheds 
gloom,  not  light,  the  damask  hanging  sucks  up  the 
rays,  and  gives  nothing  back ;  they  sink  into  the 
durk  wood  furniture;  one  could  hear  a  mouse 
creep  over  the  thick  carpet ;  but  there  is  no  sound ! 
Is  it  the  chamber  of  the  dead?  But  where  is  the 
watcher?  Away !  and  what  matters  it  here?  No 
0B«  will  oome  to  disturb  the  rest  of  that  couch :  no 
brawling  votoes,  no  creaking  doors,  will  make  vi- 
hwta  the  doU,  ooM  ear  of  death.    Watch  ye  the 


living !  the  dead  need  no  watching ;  the  sealed  eyes 
and  the  clayed  ears  have  sleep  that  cannot  be 
broken. 

**  But  is  it  the  watcher  who  comes  back  again 
through  that  slowly  opening  door?  No,  that  is  a 
man ;  and  we  give  all  the  more  sad  and  solemn 
tasks  to  women.  A  young  man,  too,  with  the 
broad,  free  brow  gathered  into  a  sad,  aftem  frown. 
He  comes  near  the  bed ;  he  draws  slowly  back  the 
curtain ;  and,  with  the  faint  ray  of  the  single  candle 
streaming  in,  gazes  down  upon  the  sight  beneath. 
There  it  lies,  the  clay — animate,  breathing,  thought- 
ful, full  of  feelings,  considerations,  passions,  pangs, 
not  siz-and-thirty  hours  before.  But  now  so  silent, 
so  calm,  so  powerfully  grave ;  it  seems  to  seize,  in 
its  very  inertness,  upon  the  busy  thoughts  of  others, 
and  chain  them  down  to  its  own  deadly  tranquillity. 

"  It  is  the  corpse  of  a  man^passed  the  prime,  not 
yet  in  the  decline,  of  life.  The  hair  is  gray,  not 
white ;  the  skin  somewhat  wrinkled,  but  not  shriv- 
elled. The  features  are  fine,  but  stem ;  and  there 
is  a  deep  furrow  of  a  frown  between  the  eyebrows, 
which  even  the  pacifying  hand  of  death  has  not 
been  able  to  obliterate.  He  most  have  been  a 
hard  man,  methinks.  Yet  how  the  living  gasees 
on  the  dead !  How  eamestiy — how  tenderly !  His 
eyes,  too,  fill  with  tears.  There  must  have  been 
some  kindly  act  done,  some  tie  of  gratitude  or  af- 
fection between  these  two.  It  is  very  often  that 
those  who  are  stem,  but  just,  win  regard  more  long 
enduring,  deeper-seated,  more  intense,  than  the 
blandishing,  light-minded  man  of  sweet  and  hollow 
courtesies. 

'*  The  tear  overtops  the  eyelid,  and  falls  upon 
the  dark  shooting-jacKet ;  and  then,  bending  down 
his  head,  he  presses  his  lips  upon  the  marble  brow. 
A  drop  (of  the  heart's  dew)  will  be  found  there  in 
the  morning ;  for  there  is  no  warmth  in  that  cold 
forehead  to  dry  it  up. 

**  The  curtains  are  closed  again ;  the  room  is 
once  more  vacant  of  breath.  The  image  of  human 
life  upon  the  table,  that  decreasing  taper,  gutters 
down  with  droppings  like  those  of  a  petrifying 
spring.  A  spark  of  fire,  like  some  angry  passion 
of  the  heart,  floats  in  the  melted  wax  above,  nour- 
ishing its  flaming  self  by  wasting  that  it  dwells  in. 
Then  comes  hi^k  the  watcher,  with  bleared  and 
vacant  eyes,  and  lips  that  smell  of  brandy.  She 
has  sense  enough  yet  to  stop  the  prodigal  consum- 
er of  her  only  companion  of  the  night ;  and  sitting 
down,  she  falls  asleep  in  the  presence  of  death,  as 
if  she  were  quite  familiar  with  the  grave,  and  had 
wandered  amongst  the  multitudes  that  lie  beneath.'* 
p.  V^^Westminster  Review, 


Curious  Results  of  Ventilation. — In  a  weav- 
ing mill,  near  Manchester,  where  the  ventilation 
was  bad,  the  proprietor  caused  a  fan  to  be  mounted. 
The  consequences  soon  became  apparent  in  a 
curious  manner.  The  operatives,  little  remarkable 
for  olfactory  refinement,  instead  of  thanking  their 
employer  for  his  attention  to  their  comfort  and 
health,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  him  that  the 
ventilator  had  increased  their  appetites,  and  there- 
fore entitled  them  to  a  corresponding  increase  of 
wages !  By  stopping  the  fan  a  part  of  the  day  the 
ventilation  and  voracity  of  the  establishment  were 
brought  to  a  medium  standard,  and  complaints 
ceased.  The  operatives'  wages  v«rould  but  iust  sup- 
port them,  but  any  additional  demands  by  their 
stomachs  could  only  be  answered  by  drafw  upon 
their  banks,  which  were  by  no  means  in  a  condi^on 
to  answer  them. 


its 


CAPSICUM  H0V8K  POft  TOUNG  LADIES. 


CHAPTIR   Z. 


TBK  TURTLK  CLASS — ^MISS  FLUKE  ON  PUNCH. 

When  we  entered  the  class-room,  we  found  all 
the  pupils  assembled.  All,  too,  were  in  full  dress. 
*^  They  think  a  turtle  an  illustrious  visitor,"  was 
our  belief,  **  and  have  resolved  to  do  it  all  toilet 
honor.''  •We  admired,  too,  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  ;  in  a  very  few  minutes,  many  of  the  girls 
had  turned  morning  into  night — that  is,  had  changed 
their  early  wrappers  for  evening  sUks  and  muslins. 
As  for  fluke,  she  never  looked  so  mischievously 
pretty. 

Miss  Griffin,  with  much  dignity,  unfolded  Lady 
M  Thistle's  letter,  handing  it  to  Corks.  *'  You 
will  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Corks,  to  read  her  lady- 
ship's missive  in  your  own,  manner." 

Corks  smiled  at  the  delicacy  of  the  emphasis,  and 
began  his  task.  His  intonation  was  sweetly  im- 
pressive, conveying  in  the  subtlest  manner  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  Miss  Caroline  Roffler  into  the 
bosoms  of  his  hearers,  and  ending  with  the  hy- 
meneal triumph  of  Lady  M'Thistle.  As  Miss 
Griffin  afterwards  observed  to  ourselves,  '*  It  was 
courtship  and  marriage  set  to  the  sweetest  music." 
Two  or  three  of  the  girls  shed  tears.  Fluke,  how- 
ever,  as  usual,  clapt  her  hands,  and  crowed  a  laugh. 
Miss  Griffin  was  again  shocked.  *'  What  would  I 
give,"  she  whispered  to  us,  "  if  I  could  only  see 
her  weep !  But  she  has  no  sensibility  ;  and  a  wo- 
man without  tears,  what  a  defenceless  creature  she 
is!" 

"  Is  the  turtle  to  be  brought  in?"  asked  Carra- 
ways. 

'*  Certainly ;  laid  here  upon  the  table,"  answered 
Miss  Griffin.  "  As  you  have  very  properly  ob- 
served, Mr.  Corks,  the  presence  of  the  turtle  itself 
may  sharpen  the  sagacity  and  assist  the  imagination 
of  the  young  ladies." 

*  *  Assuredly, ' '  answered  Corks.  '  *  They  may  see 
in  it  the  future  alderman — ^the  lord  mayor — ^the  hus- 
band in  civic  robes — the  show  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber—the Easter  ball — ^and  the  drawing-room  at 
court.  Turtle,  truly  considered,  ladies" — said 
Corks — **  has  great  associations." 

<*  And,  ladies,"  said  Miss  Griffin, "  I  trust  that  the 
letter,  so  beautifully  read  by  Mr.  Corks,  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  utility  of  what  I  have  ever  called 
cosmopolitan  cookery.  In  this,  our  harieqnin- 
colored  life,  who  knows  to  what  far  land  your  fate 
may  call  you  ?  The  first  Mandarin  of  the  first  pea- 
cock's feather — the  Sultan  of  both  the  Turkeys— 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco— each  may  be  caught  by 
his  national  dish ;  even  as  Caroline  caught  Sir 
Alexander :  and  therefore  no  young  woman's  edu- 
cation can  be  thought  complete,  who  has  not  made, 
I  may  say  it,  a  Cook's  voyage  round  about  the 
globe." 

At  this  moment  Blossoms,  assisted  by  the  house- 
maid, bore  in  the  turtle,  and  laid  it  on  its  back  upon 
the  table. 

**  What  an  ugly  thing !"  cried  Miss  Fluke. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  young  lady,"  said  Corks, 
looking  affectionately  at  the  turtle,  '*  but,  properly 
thought  of,  nothing  in  the  whole  expanse  of  nature 
is  ugly.  When  I  think  of  the  soup  dormant — I 
should  say  latent — in  that  magnificent  piece  of  help- 
lessness, I  could  bow  to  it." 

'*  Now,  ladies,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Griffin, 
"  we  will  suppose  you  married." 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,"  cried  Fluke,  very  vivaciously. 

**  Tou  will  wait  your  turo.  Miss  Fluke,"  was  the 
Joy  response ;  and  Miss  Griffin  continued.    **  Too 


have  a  turtle  presented  to  yon.  Ladies" — and  Misi 
Griffin  elevated  her  voice — **  you  are  to  consider 
that  a  turtle  has  entered  your  house.  How  will 
you  dispose  of  it  ?    What  would  be  your  first  act  V 

**  Hang  him  up  by  the  fore  paws,"  said  Miss 
Palmer,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  By  the  hinder  legs,"  cried  Miss  Candytuft, 
with  great  rapidity. 

**  Very  good ;  by  the  hinder  legs;"  said  Mi« 
Griffin.  *'  Take  her  down.  Miss  Candytuft ;"  and 
Miss  Palmer  was  Uken  down.  "  Well,  we  have 
the  turtle  hanging  by  his  hinder  legs — what  next!" 

*'  Coax  him,  that  he  mayn't  draw  in  his  neck," 
said  Miss  Barker,  **  and  then" — and  she  smacked 
her  lips — ^**  and  then  cut  off  his  head." 

"  You  cruel  animal !"  cried  Miss  Fluke. 

"  Silence,  Miss  Fluke ;  Miss  Barker  is  quite  cor> 
rect,"  said  Miss  Griffin ;  "  cut  off  his  head  is  pcr^ 
fectly  right.  No  false  sensibility,  if  you  please. 
Well,  the  turtle's  head  is  off.    Go  on." 

It  was  Miss  Winter's  turn,  who  timidly  pro- 
ceeded. "Cut  off  his  fins;  divide  his  yellow 
plush—" 

•*  Callipash !"  exclaimed  Miss  Winks. 

"  Take  her  down,"  said  Miss  Griffin.  "  Y-jllow- 
plush  with  a  turtle !  How  do  you  think  you  '11  get 
through  the  world?    GJo  on.  Miss  Green." 

'*  Divide  the  callipash  from  the  filagree-^" 

"  Callapee !"  shrieked  Miss  Jones. 

"  Of  course  :  you  will  go  down.  Miss  Green," 
said  Griffin.  **  Afler  the  pains,  too,  that  I  have 
taken !  What  will  your  parents  say  to  me !  Go 
on,  Miss  Baker." 

*'  Break  the  bones  and  put  'em  into  a  saucepan 
— ^take  beef  and  veal  bones — herbs,  mace,  and—" 

••  Why,  Miss  Baker,  you  've  got  from  real  turtle 
to  mock,"  cried  Miss  Griffin. 

*'  Had  I,  ma'am?"  asked  Miss  Baker,  too  inno* 
cent  to  know  the  difference. 

"  But  I  see,"  said  Miss  Griffin,  with  a  stroggle 
for  resignation,  *'  I  see  the  examination  is  prema- 
ture. As  yet,  turtle  goes  quite  over  your  heads. 
None  of  you  can  reach  it."  Here  Miss  Fluke 
giggled.  <*  But  perhaps.  Miss  Fluke,"  said  Griffin, 
with  blighting  sarcasm — "I  wrong  your  intel- 
ligence.   Perhaps  you  can  dress  a  turtle." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Fluke ;  **  don't  know  that 
I  can,  ma'am,  quite.  But  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I 
think  I  know  all  about  the  punch  that 's  to  be  drunk 
with  it." 

'*  Oh,  indeed !"  said  the  cold  Miss  Griffin. 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;"  and  Fluke  for  a  moment  took  a 
long  breath.  '*  Tes,  ma'am.  Two  large  lemons — 
rough  skins— ripe ;  ripe  as  love,  ma'am."  Miss  Grif- 
fin started,  but  was  silent.  '*  Sugar,  large  lumps ; 
introduce  sugar  to  skins  of  lemons — rub  hard,  as 
though  you  liked  it.  Drop  lumps  into  bowl ;  drop, 
like  dew-drops,  Icmon-joice.  Squeeze  lemon  upon 
su^ar  ;  and  mix  as  for  lasting  friendship.  Mix  with 
boiling  water,  hot  as  vengeance!" 

**  Miss  Fluke !"  cried  Uie  governess. 

**  Soft  water 's  best.  Pour  in  rum  blindfold,  ss 
you  can't  pour  too  much,"  said  Fluke. 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  such  principles?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Griffin. 

**  Ice,  and  drink  with  turtle,"  said  Fluke,  and  she 
folded  her  arms  with  a  sense  of  achieved  greatness. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like — and  from  such  a 
giri,  too?"  cried  Miss  Griffin. 

**  The  recipe  is  not  quite  correct,"  said  Corks ; 
and  then  his  face  was  sunned  with  the  bbadett 
smile — ^**  not  quite  correct.  But  we  may  jKudoa  a 
few  enoRi  whero  tbeie  is  so  bmuIi  enthiiMSpm  " 


^AVLlMMOfTAXr  VLXDOn  AXP  THE  WOKDI   OF 
ENGLAND. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  married  women 
ai  England  took  place  yesterday,  io  the  drawioff- 
room  of  a  distinguished  authoress ;  the  lady  herself 
occupying  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  assembly 
was  to  determine  upon  the  pledges  which  the  ladies 
should  exact  from  candidates  at  the  forthcoming 
election.. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  upon  being  voted  into  the 
chair  remarked  that  now,  for  the  first  time  io  her 
life,  she  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chairwoman. 
As  such,  she  would  prove  the  advocate  of  sweep- 
ing reform.  It  was  time  that  the  voice  of  females 
should  be  heard  in  the  house— in  another  sense  than 
on  washing  days.  Women  could  not  icatechize 
candidates  at  the  hustings  :  no ;  but  they  could  at 
the  domestic  hearth — before  the  fender — when 
gentlemen  came  canvassing,  and  voters  were  not  at 
home.  It  was  said  that  they  had  no  political  influ- 
ence. Had  the;f  not!  They  formed  the  better 
half  of  the  constituency,  and  she  trusted  that  fact 
would  appear  at  the  next  election. 

A  lady  had  heard  of  a  measure  of  great  im- 
portance to  females,  particularly  the  married.  It 
was  the  Smoke  Prevention  Bill.  The  evil  of  smok- 
ing existed  to  a  disgusting  extent.  She  proposed 
that  all  candidates  should  be  required  to  pledge 
thenoselves  to  the  abolition  of  that  odious  practice, 
and  accordingly  to  support  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
cigars. 

Another  lady  suggested  that  snuff  should  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  prohibition.  The  smoke-nuisance 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  snuff-nuisance  was  beyond 
everything. 

A  third  lady  observed  that  unfortunately  the  law- 
makers were  the  snuff-takers,  and  also  the  smokers 
of  cigars.  She  had  heard  that  parliamentary  discus- 
sions— like  many  others  amongst  gentlemen— -often 
ended  in  smoke,  and  she  quite  believed  it.  It  was 
shameful. 

A  fourth  lady,  had  heard  something  of  a  Ten 
Hours'  Bill.  She  had  been  told  that  this  bill  had 
been  carried  already,  but  she  did  not  believe  it. 
She  could  mention  somebody — who  ought  to  have 
known  better — who  came  home  from  his. club  at 
three  o'clock  that  very  morning.  When  she  told 
him  he  was  liable  to  be  fined,  he  laughed  in  her 
face.  One  of  the  pledges,  she  proposed,  should 
be  to  vote  for  a  law  that  all  husbands  should  be 
oblieed  to.be  in  by  ten  o'clock. 

This  proposal  led  to  a  little  discussion,  in  the 
Gonrse  of  which  it  was  objected  that  the  husband 
might  possibly  be  out  on  business. 

The  lady  said  a  husband  could  have  no  business 
io  be  out  later  than  ten.  It  was  further  objected 
that  parties  and  the  opera  were  sometimes  not 
over  till  past  midnight. 

The  lady  thought  that  the  difficulty  wonld  be 
met  by  putting  in  the  words,  *'  out  by  themselves," 
before  the  word  '*  husband."  She  thought  the  Ten 
Hours*  Bill  should  also  contain  a  clause  against 
latch-k^s. 

Pledges  for  the  entire  abolition  of  all  daties  on 
eau  de  Cologne^  French  gloves  and  shoes,  foreign 
silks,  lace,  and  feathers ;  and  generally,  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  upon  feminine  taste,  were 
then  proposed;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  together 
with  the  foregoing,  they  should  be  demanded  di- 
rsetly  or  indirectly,  of  all  candidates  for  seats  in 
the  next  Parliament. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  sweet-biscuits,  were  then  intror 
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dnosd,  snd  the  drawing-room  doors  thrown  open  Io 
the  sterner  sex ;  after  which  thore  was  a  carpet- 
waltz,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


TBK  HEALTB  OF  TOWNS  ;    IN   A  COIJiOQVT  BB 
TWEEN   THE  INVALIDS. 

Says  Leeds  to  Nottingham,  **Ah !  how  d'  ye  dot" 
'*  So,  so,"  says  Nottingham,  '*  and  how  are  you?" 
Says  Leeds,  *'  I  'm  with  an  epidemic  troubled. 
And  fear  my  hospitals  must  soon  be  doubled." 
"How 's  Liverpool?"  says  Manchester.  **Ohdear!' 
Says  Liverpool,  **  I  'm  going  fast,  I  fear ; 
I  *m  with  contagion  positively  teeming. 
And  you,  I  think,  are  very  poorly  seeming." 
'*  I  am,V  says  Manchester,  '* extremely  ailing; 
In  all  my  quarters  typhus  is  prevailing. 
And  how  is  Birmingham  ?"    "  I  'm  doing  badly,'' 
Says  Birmingham  ;  "  my  breathing  plagues  me 

sadly; 
I  sometimes  almost  fear  my  heart's  cessation ; 
I  know  what 's  killing  me— bad  ventilation. 
How  are  you,  London,  rolling  in  your  wealth!" 
"  Alas !"  says  London,  "  money  is  oH  health. 
'T  is  true  I  roll  in  wealth,  as  in  a  flood. 
But,  also,  I  'm  compelled  to  roll  in  mud. 
My  cesspools,  sinks,  and  sewers  are  neglected. 
Hence  by  all  kinds  of  ailments  I  'm  affected : 
I  'm  devastated  by  a  host  of  fevers, 
Which  rage  in  Spitalfields  amongst  ray  weavers. 
In  Clerkenwell,  and  Houndsditch,  and  about 
My  filthy  ward  of  Farringdon  Without, 
Measles  and  small^pox — ^spite  of  vaccination- 
Are  thinning  fast  my  crowded  population ; 
Consumption,  too,  fbr  want  of  air  and  water. 
Amid  my  denizens  spreads  wholesale  slaughter. 
Then  I  've  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  gastritis. 
Mumps  and  marasmus,  jaundice,  enteritis. 
Forth  from  my  reeking  courts  and  noisome  allejs 
Breaks  fatal  pestilence  in  frequent  sallies  ; 
Lurking  meanwhile,  like  fire  in  smouldering  embers 
I  've  erysipelas  about  my  members. 
My  children,  too,  have  ricketty  affections, 
Anjd  strumous  constitutions  and  coiiiplexionB. 
I  'm  always  ill,  in  every  kind  of  weather : 
In  fact,  I  've  all  your  ailments  pot  together. 
Of  physic  I  despair :  I  want  ablution ; 
My  system  needs  a  thorough  revolution— 
At  lea^t,  .a  very  sweeping  reformation. 
Not  only  of  my  streets,  but  corporation." 
Quoth  all  the  other  towns,  **  That 's  our  condition ; 
We  want  the  scavenger — not  the  physician." 

[The  tail-piece  to  the  above  was  a  scavenger, 
sweeping  out  death  and  drugs.] 

Bread  versus  Bullets. — ^The  Amencans  hav- 
ing nobly  supplied  food  for  the  Irish,  we  shall  look 
at  their  flag  with  increased  respect.  Their  stripes 
shall  be  to  us  significant  of  a  gridiron,  and  their 
stars  of  sugared  buns.  Glad  are  we  to  find  that 
the  American  subscriptions  have  been  so  nobly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
thanks  for  bread  will  ?o  far  to  keep  bullets  out  of 
fashion.  The  Indian  Meal  Booh  is,  to  onr  mind,  a 
much  more  delightful  volume  than  any  History  of 
t?ie  American  War ;  and  the  directions  therein  writ- 
ten for  the  composition  of  hominy-cakes  and  slap- 
iacks,  far  better  than  any  talk  of  red-coat  tactics, 
mmbs  have  had  their  day ;  let  us  henceforth  try 
buns;  and  wherever  America  has  battered  our 
ships,  let  her,  for  all  time  to  come,  batter  our  fry- 
ing pans.  To  paraphrase  the  pieman,  **  Browa 
Johnny-cakes  is  in — Congreve-rockets  is  out.'^ 
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PUNCH — ^EXTRACT  FROM  BniNOO  PARE. 


PAT|  OH !   PAT  US  WHAT  YOU  OWE. — BONO  FOB  THI 
LONDON  TRADESMEN. 

HioHER  classes,  ere  we  part, 
For  the  country  ere  you  start, 
Let  your  tradespeople  distressed 
Trouble  you  with  one  request : 
Just  a  word  before  you  go- 
Pay,  oh !  pay  us  what  you  owe. 

By  those  orders  unconfioed, 
Which  for  goods  of  every  kind 
You  so  readily  did  give, 
Think,  oh !  think  that  we  must  live. 
Just  a  word  before  you  go- 
Pay,  oh !  pay  us  what  you  owe. 

By  those  dresses  of  the  best, 
Silken  robe  and  satin  vest, 
In  whose  splendor,  by  our  aid. 
You  so  gaily  were  arrayed ; 
Hear  us  cry,  before  you  go- 
Pay,  oh !  pay  us  what  you  owe. 

By  the  opera,  and  the  rout. 
Recollect  who  rigged  you  out ; 
By  the  drawing-room  and  ball. 
Bear  in  mind  who  furnished  aU ; 
Just  a  word  before  you  go — 
Pay,  oh  !  pay  us  what  you  owe. 

By  ihe  fete  and  the  soirie^ 
And  the  costly  dijeuner. 
By  your  plate  and  ormolu^ 
Let  your  tradesmen  get  their  due : 
Just  a  word  before  you  go- 
Pay,  oh !  pay  us  what  you  owe. 

Punch. 


Consolation  in  the  Proyidbnck  of  God.— 
**  Whatever  way  I  turned,*'  says  Mungo  Park,  in 
one  of  bis  Travels,  '*  nothing  appeared  but  danger 
and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season,  naked 
and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and  men 
still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  frotaa 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  At  this  moment, 
painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the  eztraordioary 
beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught  my  eye. 
I  mention  it  to  show  from  what  tri&ng  circumstances 
the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation;  for 
though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top 
of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the 
delicate  conformation  of  its  roots  and  leaves  with- 
out admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought  I,  who 
planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears 
of  so  small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon 
the  situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed 
after  his  own  image? — Surely  not.  I  started  op, 
and  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled 
forward,  assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I 
was  not  disappointed." 
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irreoi  tbA  North  British  Review,  wHh  which  voA  Dr.  Chafanera 
wee  aeaoeUited  from  iui  beginning.] 

1.  Mam's  best  Eulogy  <^  Deaih.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  ike  Assembly  Hall,  Canonmills, 
Juae  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately . 
^ter  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chabners,  2>.  D:. 
1*L,D,,  4*0.,  d-c.  By  James  Sicverioht, 
D.  D.,  Markiocn,  Moderator  of  the  General 
AaBemUy  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

t.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Momingside  Free  Churchy 
June  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately 
fallowing  the  Fun&ral  of  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  LL.D,  By  the  Rev.  John  Bruce, 
A.  M.,  Free  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

5.  **Be   being  dead  yet  speaketh^     A  Sermon 

prea^ed  in  the  Territorial  Church,  West  Port, 
Edinburgh,  June  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath 
immediately  following  the  Funeral  of  Thomas 
Okalmers,  D,  D,,  LL.  D.  By  the  Rev,  W.  K. 
TwBEOiE,  Free  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh. 
4.  EUiah's  Translation.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
dalmers'  Territorial  Church,  West  Port,  on 
June  6,  1847,  being  the  Sabbath  immediately 
after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Chabners,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  ^c,  4-c.  By  the  Rev  Wm.  Taskbr, 
Biinieter  of  thai  Church. 

6.  Dying  in  the  Lord.    Bang  the  Substance  of 

two  Discourses  preached  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Burntisland,  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Funeral 
«f  Thomas  Chabners,  2>.  D,,LL.  D,,  dfc,  ^c. 
fiy  the  Rev.  David  Couper,  Burntisland. 
•.  The  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsemen  thereof 
A  Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wal- 
liACE,  in  the  Free  Church,  Hawick,  after  the 
Funeral  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL,  D. 

7.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Chalmers.   By  the 

Rev.  Wm.  Gibson,  Belfast. 

H.  TV  Righteous  Man  taken  away  from  the  Evil 
to  come,  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ^c,  dfc. 
By  the  Rev.  John  G.  Lorimer,  Glasgow. 
9.  A  Discourse  of  the  Qualities  and  Worth  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  By  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander, D.  D. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers;  his  Character,  Life, 
and  Labors.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Hanover 
Presbyterian  Oiurch,  Brighton,  on  Sabbath, 
June  13, 1847.  By  the  Rev.  Albzanosr  J. 
Ross,  Brighton. 

n.  The  laU  Dr.  Chalmers.   By  A.  S.  P.,  Glas- 

19.  Dr.  Chabners.  Extracted  from  the  *' Presby- 
terian Review." 

To  these  powerful  and  affectionate  tributes  we 
would  glady  refer  our  readers,  and  ourselves  keep 
silence.  By-and-by  the  grief  and  panic  so  lately 
felt  in  our  northern  capital  will  subside  into  historic 
veneration,  and  legitimate  biography  will  bring  to 
light  the  detaUs  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  interior  and  most 
instructive  life.  And  then  it  may  be  possible  for 
most  admiring  and  indebted  friends  to  sketch  his 
cfaaiacter  with  a  pen  that  does  not  falter,  and  an 
eje  that  does  not  p!l.  He  was  too  closely  connected 
with  this  Review,  and  it  owes  him  too  mneh,  to 
pendt  his  decease  to  pass  without  the  earliest 
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record;  but  so  close  was  that  connection  and  so 
great  were  these  obligations  that  our  readers  will 
not  wonder  if  the  earliest  notice  is  but  short. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  in 
Fife,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1780,  and  was  early  sent 
to  study  at  St.  Andrew's  University.  From  tra- 
ditions still  plentiful  in  the  north,  his  college  career 
must  have  been  distinguished  by  some  of  his  subse- 
quent peculiarities — energy,  good  humor,  compan- 
ionableness,  and  ascendency  over  others.  And  it 
was  then  that  his  passion  (or  the  physical  sciences 
was  first  developed.  He  studied  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  some  branches  of  natural  history^ 
with  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 
success  that  besides  assisting  his  own  professor  he 
made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  mathematical  chair 
in  Edinburgh.  For  these  early  pursuits  he  never 
lost  a  liufi;ering  taste,  and  in  the  summer  holidays 
of  his  mellow  age  it  was  his  delight  to  give  lectures 
to  youthful  audiences  on  electricity  and  the  kiws 
of  chemical  combination.  His  attainments  in  these 
fields  of  knowledge  were  not  those  of  a  mere  ama- 
teur ;  but  in  earlier  life  had  all  the  system  and  secu- 
rity of  an  accomplished  philosopher.  And  though 
for  some  years  they  engrossed  him  too  much,  they 
afterwards  helped  him  amazingly.  Mathematics 
especially  gave  him  the  power  of  severe  and  con- 
tinuous thinking ;  and  enabled  him,  nnseduced  by 
a  salient  fancy,  to  follow  each  recondite  speculation 
to  its  curious  landing-place,  and  each  high  argu- 
ment to  its  topmost  strong-hold.  And  whilst  Uiis 
stern  discipline  gave  a  stability  to  his  judgment  and 
a  steadiness  to  his  intellect,  such  as  few  men  of 
exuberant  imagination  have  ever  enjoyed,  the  feds 
and  laws  of  the  natural  sciences  furnished  that 
imagination  with  its  appropriate  wealth.  They 
supplied  the  imagery,  often  gorgeous  and  august, 
sometimes  brilliant  and  dazzling,  by  which  in  aller 
days  he  made  familiar  truths  grander  or  clearer 
than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  linked  to- 
gether by  a  genius  mighty  in  analogies,  they  formed 
the  rope-ladder  by  which  he  scaled  pinnacles  of 
dazzling  elevation,  and  told  down  to  wonderins 
listeners  the  new  panorama  which  stretched  around 
him.  Consecrated  and  Christianized,  his  youthful 
science  reappeared  and  was  laid  on  the  altar  of 
religion  in  the  Astronomical  Discourses  and  Natural 
Theology. 

The  first  place  where  he  exercised  his  ministry 
was  Cavers,  m  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  was 
helper  to  the  aged  minister.  It  was  here  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Charters  of  Wilton — ^ 
minister  remarkable  for  this,  that  he  did  not  preach 
anything  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  aid  not 
fully  understand  the  gospel,  and  he  did  not  fully 
preach  it ;  but  those  moral  truths  and  personal  duties 
which  he  did  comprehend,  he  enforced  with  a  down- 
rightness,  a  simplicity  and  minuteness  which  can- 
not be  sufiiciendy  admired.  To  latest  existenoe 
Dr.  Chalmers  retained  a  profbund  respect  for  the 
practical  wisdom  and  lively  sense  of  this  Scottish 
Epictetus ;  and  thoueh  it  is  comparing  the  ^festei 
with  the  less,  those  who  have  heard  hun  in  his  mom 
fiuniliar  sermono  diaconrsuig  the  matter  with  a 
village  audience,  or  breaking  it  dovm  to  the  unlet^ 
tezed  hearers  of  the  West  Port  or  the  T 
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jastlistenmg  to  old  Charters  of  Wflton,  revived  in 
t  more  affectionate  and  evangelical  version. 

In  May,  1803,  he  was  setued  in  the  rural  pariah 
«f  Kilmany.  This  was  to  his  heart's  content.  It 
broaght  him  back  to  his  native  county.  It  gave  him 
an  abundance  of  leisure.  It  brought  him  near  the 
manse  of  Flisk,  and  beside  a  congenial  and  distin- 
gnished  naturalist.  It  was  the  country,  with  the 
dear  stars  above  and  the  glorious  hills  around  him ; 
and  it  allowed  him  to  wander  all  day  long,  hammer 
ka  hand  and  botanical  box  on  his  shoulders,  chipping 
the  rocks  and  ransacking  the  glens,  and  cultivating 
a  kindly  acquaintance  with  the  outlandish  peasantry. 
But  all  this  while,  though  a  minister,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  essential  Christianity.  There  was  in  nature 
inueh  that  pleased  his  taste,  and  he  knew  very  well 
tHe  quickened  step  and  the  glistening  eye  of  the 
^ger  collector,  as  he  pounces  on  some  rare  crystal 
ct  quaint  and  novel  flower.  But  as  yet  no  Bible  text 
hail  made  his  bosom  flutter,  and  he  had  not  hidden 
in  his  heart  sayings  which  he  had  detected  with 
4elight  and  treasured  up  like  pearls.  And  though 
his  nature  was  genial  and  benevolent — though  he 
had  his  chosen  friends  and  longed  to  elevate  his 
parishioners  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  and 
-domestic  comfort,  and  virtuous  enjoyment — he  had 
not  discovered  any  Being  possessed  of  such  para- 
mount claims  and  overwhelming  attractions  as  to 
make  it  end  enough  to  live  and  labor  for  his  sake. 
But  that  discovery  he  made  while  writing  for  an 
encyclopaedia  an  article  on  Christianity.  The  death 
•4if  a  relation  is  said  to  have  saddened  his  mind  into 
more  than  usual  thoughtfulness,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  the  researches  which  his  task  demanded,  the 
.teheme  of  God  was  manifested  to  his  astonished 
understanding,  and  the  Son  of  God  was  revealed  to 
his  admiring  and  adoring  affections.  The  Godhead 
embodied  in  the  person  and  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  the  remarkable  arrangement  for  the 
removal  and  annihilation  of  sin,  a  gratuitous  pardon 
as  the  germ  of  piety  and  the  secret  of  spiritual 
peace — these  truths  flung  a  brightness  over  his  field 
of  view,  and  accumulated  in  wonder  and  endear- 
ment round  the  Redeemer's  person.  He  found  him- 
self in  sudden  possession  of  an  instrument  potent  to 
touch,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  omnipotent  to 
transform  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  exulted  to  dis- 
cover a  Friend  all-worthy  and  divine,  to  whom  he 
might  dedicate  his  every  faculty,  and  in  serving 
whom  he  would  most  eflectually  subserve  the  widest 
good  of  man.  And  ignorant  of  their  peculiar  phra- 
seology, almost  ignorant  of  their  history,  by  the 
direct  door  of  the  Bible  itself  he  landed  on  the 
theology  of  the  reformers  and  the  puritans ;  and 
ere  ever  he  was  aware,  his  quickened  and  concen- 
trated faculties  were  intent  on  reviving  and  enno- 
bling the  old  evangelism. 

The  heroism  with  which  he  avowed  his  change, 
and  the  fervor  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  newly- 
discovered  gosnel,  made  a  mighty  stir  in  the  quiet 
country  round  Kilmany  ;  and  at  last  the  renown  of 
this  upland  Boanerges  began  to  spread  over  Scot- 
land, till  in  1815  the  town  council  of  Glasgow  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  he  the  minister  of  their  Tron 
Church  and  parish.  He  came,  and  in  that  city  for 
eight  years  sustained  a  series  of  the  most^  brilliant 
arguments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf  of 
vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever  kindled  or 
eloquence  ever  launched  into  the  flaming  atmos^ 
phere  of  human  thought.  And  though  the  burn- 
ug  words  and  meteor  fancies  were  to  many  no 
more  than  a  spectacle— the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an 


illumination  which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  tha 
Tron  Church  into  a  dome  of  colored  fire — ^tbey  w«h« 
designed  by  their  author  and  they  told  like  a  weelK 
ly  bombardment.  Into  the  fastnesses  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  and  commercial  self-sufllciency — ^into 
the  airy  battlements  of  elegant  morality  and  irreii** 
gious  respectability  they  sent  showering  the  jonipei* 
of  hot  conviction  ;  and  in  hundreds  of  conscienooft 
were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 
And  though  the  effort  was  awful — ^though  in  eacli 
paroxysmal  climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and 
yet  more  loftily,  he  poured  forth  his  very  soal^- 
for  the  gospel,  and  love  to  men,  and  zeal  for  God 
now  mingled  with  his  being,  and  formed  bis  leii»- 
perament,  his  genius,  and  his  passion — ^though  h« 
himself  was  his  own  artillery,  and  in  these  self- 
consuming  sermons  was  rapidly  blazing  away  that 
holocaust — himself— the  efiort  was  sublimely  suc- 
cessful. In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  cap- 
ital and  the  coarse  earthliness  of  the  Western  a 
breach  was  efiected,  and  in  its  Bible  dimenmons  and 
its  sovereign  insignia  the  gospel  triumphant  went 
through.  Though  the  labors  of  Love  and  Balfimr 
had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of  many.,  it  was 
not  till  in  the  might  of  commanding  intellect  and 
consecrated  reason  Chalmers  came  op— it  was  not 
till  then  that  the  citadel  yiekled,  and  evan^lical  doa- 
trine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  meditative  and  aa- 
tive  mind  of  modern  Scotland  ;  and  whatever  other 
influences  may  have  worked  together,  it  was  then 
and  there  that  the  battle  of  a  vitalized  ChristiBnitT 
was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted  or  over- 
awed, evangelical  majorities  in  synods  and  asaein- 
blies,  Church  of  Scotland  missions,  the  two  hnn- 
dred  additional  chapels,  the  Disruption,  the  Fiaa 
Church,  an  earnest  ministry  and  a  liberal  laity,  ara 
the  trophies  of  this  good  soldier,  and  the  splendid 
results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  vyorn,  but  not  weary,  ha 
was  fain  to  seek  relief  in  an  academic  retreat. 
Again  his  native  county  offered  an  asylum,  and  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  its  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  he  spent  five  years  of  calmer 
but  not  inglorious  toil.  Omitting  that  psychology, 
which  in  Scottish  colleges  is  the  great  staple  of 
moral  philosophy  lectures,  with  his  characteristia 
intentness  he  advanced  direct  to  those  prime  qoes- 
tions  which  affect  man  as  a  responsible  being,  and 
instead  of  dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets^ 
instead  of  those  smoked  and  dusty  virtues  whic^ 
have  lain  about  since  the  times  of  Socrates  and  Sen- 
eca— instead  of  withered  maxims  from  a  pagia 
text-book,  he  took  his  code  of  morals  fresh  fh>m 
Heaven's  statute-hook.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
that  into  his  system  of  morality  he  flung  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  He  threw  in  himself^but  he  threw 
something  better — he  threw  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  northern  university  was  taught  an 
evangelized  ethics— a  system  with  a  motive  as  well 
as  a  rule — a  system  instinct  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  buoyant  with  noble  purposes.  And  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room — 
caught  up  by  enthusiastic  and  admiring  listeners, 
the  contagion  spread  ;  and  as  they  passed  from  ba- 
fore  his  chair,  the  iHte  of  Scottish  youth,  Urqn- 
hart,  Duff,  and  Adam,  issued  forth  on  the  world, 
awake  to  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  lifa- 
long  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Too  often  a 
school  for  sceptics-— when  Chalmers  was  professor, 
the  ethic  class  became  a  mission  college — ^the  citadel 
of  living  faith,  and  the  metropolis  of  active  philan- 
thropy ;  and  whilst  every  intellec^^panded  to  the 
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8|HTit  earried  away  a  holy  and  generous  impulse 
nom  his  own  noble  and  tiansfusive  nature. 
'  And  then  they  took  him  to  Gdinburffh  College, 
and  made  him  professor  of  theology.  In  the  old- 
established  Umes  this  was  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
*-the  highest  post  which  Presbyterian  Scotland 
knew — and  like  P^ewton  tothe  mathematic  chair  in 
Carobridire,  his  preeminent  fitness  bore  Chalmers 
isle  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  divinity.  And  perhaps 
that  facuhy  never  owned  such  a  combination  as 
Ae  colleagues,  Welsh  and  Chalmers.  Alike  men 
of  piety — alike  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their 
public  career  distinguished  by  immaculate  purity — 
the  genius  and  talents  of  the  one  were  a  supple- 
ment to  those  of  the  other.  Popular  and  impas- 
noned — a  declaimer  in  the  desk,  and  of\en  causing 
his  class-room  to  ring  again  with  the  fine  frenzy  of 
his  eloquence,  Chalmers  was  the  man  of  power. 
Academic  and  reserved — adhering  steadfastly  to 
the  severe  succession  of  his  subjects,  and  handling 
them  earnestly  but  calmly — Welsh  was  the  man  of 
i^em.  Ideal  and  impetuous,  the  one  beheld  the 
truth  embodied  in  some  glorious  fancy,  and  as  the 
best  and  briefest  argument  tore  the  curtain  and 
bade  you  look  and  see.  Contemplative  and  cau- 
tious, the  other  was  constantly  rejecting  the  illus- 
trations which  pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the 
staff  of  his  remorseless  logic  through  the  illusions 
of  poetry  when  substituted  for  the  ded  notions  of 
reason  or  the  statements  of  history.  Sanguine  and 
strenuous,  the  one  was  impatient  of  doubts  and 
delays;  and  if  reasoning  failed  had  recourse  to 
rhetoric ; — if  the  regular  passage-boat  refused  his 
despatches,  he  at  once  bound  them  to  a  rocket  and 
sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient  and  acute, 
the  other  was  willing  to  wait,  and  was  confident 
that  tmth  if  understc^  must  sooner  or  later  win 
the  day.  Ardent  and  generous,  the  paneg3nric  of 
the  one  was  an  inspiring  cordial ;  vigilant  and  faith- 
ful, the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely  caveat. 
A  man  of  might,  the  one  sought  to  deposit  great 
principles,  and  was  himself  the  example  of  great 
exploits.  A  man  of  method,  the  other  was  minute 
in  his  directions,  and  painstaking  in  his  lessons, 
and  frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  The 
one  was  the  man  of  grandeur ;  the  other  the  man 
of  grace.  The  one  was  the  volcano ;  the  other 
was  the  verdure  on  its  side.  The  one  was  the 
burning  light ;  the  other  the  ground  glass  which 
made  it  softer  shine.  Each  had  his  own  tint  and 
magnitude ;  but  the  two  dose-united  made  a  double 
star,  which  looked  like  one ;  and  now  that  they 
have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  predict  the 
rising  of  such  another  t 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great  labor  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  popularize  the  Scottish  Establish- 
naent.  A  religion  truly  national,  enthroned  in  the 
highest  places,  and  a  beatific  inmate  in  the  humblest 
homes — a  church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  all — a  church  with  a  king 
for  its  nursing  father,  and  a  nation  for  its  members 
— this  was  the  splendid  vision  which  he  had  once 
seen  in  Tsaiah,  and  longed  to  behold  in  Scotland. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 
pastor,  apd  anon  the  professor,  tended.  By  his 
great  ascendency  he  converted  the  populous  and 
plebeian  narish  of  St.  John's  into  an  isolated  dis^ 
triet— with  an  elder  and  a  deacon  to  every  family, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  for  every  diUd— and  had 
waUnigh  banished  pauperism  from  within  its  bor- 
dors.  And  though  it  stood  a  reproachful  oasis, 
only  shanuDg  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hope  and 
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payer  had  been  that  its  order  and  beaoty  would 
have  said  to  other  ministers  and  sessions.  Go  ye 
and  do  likewise.  And  then  the  whole  drift  of  his 
prelections  was  to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the 
country  ardent  evangelists  and  affectionate  pastors 
— indoctrinated  with  his  own  extensive  plans,  and 
inflamed  with  his  own  benevolent  purposes.  And 
then,  when  for  sucoessive  years  he  crusaded  the 
country,  begging  from  the  rich  200  churches  for 
the  poor,  and  went  up  to  London  to  lecture  on  tlie 
establishment  and  extension  of  Christian  churches, 
it  was  still  the  same  golden  future — a  church  na- 
tional but  Christian,  endowed  but  independent,  es- 
tablished but  free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  and 
awoke  from  beneath  their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier 
days.  And  when  at  last  the  delusion  of  a  century 
was  dissolved — when  the  courts  of  law  changed 
their  own  mind,  and  revoked  the  liberty  of  the  Scot- 
tish Chureh — much  as  he  loved  its  old  establish- 
ment— much  as  he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professor- 
ship, and  much  more  as  he  loved  his  200  churches 
— with  a  single  movement  of  bis  pen  he  signed 
them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his  grand  climac- 
teric, and  many  thought  that,  smitten  down  by  the 
shock,  his  gray  hairs  would  descend  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  It  was  time  for  him  **  to  break  his 
mighty  heart  and  die.*'  But  they  little  knew  ihe 
man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like  the  trod- 
den palm,  had  so  of\en  sprung  erect  and  stalwart 
from  a  crushing  overthrow.  We  saw  him  that 
November.  We  saw  him  in  its  Convocation — the 
sublimest  aspect  in  which  we  ever  saw  the  noble 
man.  The  ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they 
looked  over  the  bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  Uie 
breakers,  all  on  board  seemed  anxious  and  sad. 
Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  their  old  first-rate, 
and  never  had  she  ploughed  a  braver  path  than 
when^K^ntrary  to  all  the  markings  in  the  chart, 
and  all  the  experience  of  former  voyages — slie 
dashed  on  this  ratal  bar.  The  stoutest  were  dis- 
mayed, and  many  talked  of  taking  to  the  fragments, 
and,  one  by  one,  trying  for  the  nearest  shore ;  when, 
calmer  because  of  the  turmoil,  and  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  one  who  saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this 
dauntless  veteran  was  heard  propounding  bis  confi- 
dent scheme.  Cheered  by  his  assurance,  and  in- 
spired by  his  example,  they  set  to  work,  and  that 
dreary  winter  was  spent  in  constructing  a  vessel 
with  a  lighter  draught  and  a  simpler  rigging,  but 
large  enough  to  carry  every  true-hearted  man  who 
ever  trod  the  old  snipes  timbers.  Never  did  he 
work  more  blithely,  and  never  was  there  more  of 
athletic  ardor  in  his  looks,  than  during  the  six 
months  that  this  ark  was  a-building — though  every 
stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of  blighted  hopes  and  de- 
feated toil,  and  the  unknown  sea  before  him.  And 
when  the  signal-psalm  announced  the  new  vessel 
launched,  and  leaving  the  old  galley  high  and  dry 
on  the  breakers,  the  banner  unfurled,  and  showed 
the  covenanting  blue  still  spotless,  and  the  symbol- 
ic bush  still  burning,  few  will  forget  the  renovation 
of  his  youth  and  the  joyful  omen  of  his  shining 
countenance.  It  was  not  only  the  rapture  of  his 
prayers,  but  the  radiance  of  his  spirit  which  repeat- 
ed "  God  is  our  Refuge."*  It  is  somethinff  heari- 
stirring  to  see  the  old  soldier  take  the  field,  or  the 
old  trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve  his 
shattered  fortunes ;  but  far  the  finest  spectacle  of  the 
moulting  eagle  was  Chalmers  with  his  hoary  locks 
beginning  lifb  anew.  But  indeed  he  was  not  old. 
They  who  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful^! ^^ 
healthful  thing  around  them — those  who  can  imbib^  ^^ 
*  The  paalm  with  which  the  F^  Astembly  opened. 
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the  Bonshine  pf  the  futare.  and  transfuBe  lif^  from 
MafiUes  not  come  as  yet — their  blood  need  never 
fteeie.  And  his  bosom  hesTed  with  all  the  new- 
ness of  the  church's  life  and  the  bigness  of  the 
chureh's  plans.  And,  best  of  all,  those  who  wait 
upon  the  Xord  are  always  young.  This  was  the 
reason  why,  on  the  morning  of  that  Exodus,  he  did 
not  totter  forth  from  the  old  establishment  a  blank 
and  palsy-stricken  man  ;  but  with  flashing  eye 
snatcned  np  his  palmer-staflf,  and  as  he  stamped  it 
on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook,  and  answered 
with  a  deep  God^speed  to  the  giant  gone  on  pil- 
grimage. 

From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  course,  there 
was  no  fatigue  in  his  spirit  and  no  hesitation  in  his 
gait.  RelicTed  from  hollow  plaudits  and  from  ham- 
pering patronage,  far  shead  of  the  sycophants  who 
used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  men  in  whose  sincerity  and  intelligent 
sympathy  his  spirit  was  refreshed,  and  in  whose 
wisdom  and  affection  he  confided  and  rejoiced,  he 
advanced  along  his  brightening  path,  with  upright- 
ness and  consistency  in  his  even  mien  and  the  peace 
of  God  in  his  cheerful  countenance.  His  eye  was 
not  dim  nor  his  force  abated.  On  the  14th  of  May 
we  passed  our  last  morning  with  him.  It  was  his  first 
Tisit  to  l4Dndon  afVer  the  Hanover  Square  Ovation 
nine  years  ago.  But  there  were  now  no  coronets 
nor  mitres  at  the  door.  Besides  one  or  two  of  his 
own  family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist  Noel,  and  Isaac 
Taylor  were  his  guests.  And  he  was  happy. 
There  was  neither  the  exhaustion  of  past  excite- 
ment nor  the  pressure  of  future  engagements  and 
anxieties  in  his  look.  It  was  a  serene  and  restful 
morning,  and  little  else  than  earnest  kindness  looked 
through  the  summer  of  his  eyes.  The  day  before, 
he  had  given  his  evidence  before  the  Sites'  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded 
that,  according  to  the  days  of  the  week,  it  was 
twenty  years  that  day  since  he  had  opened  Edward 
Irving 's  church,  most  of  the  conversation  reverted 
to  his  early  friend.  There  was  a  mildness  in  his 
tone  and  a  sweetness  in  his  manner,  and  we  could 
now  almost  fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which 
might  have  warned  us  of  what  was  coming.    He 

{^reached  all  the  Sabbaths  of  his  sojourn  in  Enc- 
and,  willingly  and  powerfully,  and  on  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  May  he  was  again  at  home.  That  evening 
he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he 
thought  his  public  work  completed.  He  had  seen 
the  disruption  students  through  the  four  years  of 
their  course.  He  had  seen  the  sustentation  fund 
organized.  He  had  been  to  parliament  and  borne 
his  testimony  in  high  places.  To-morrow  he 
would  give  in  the  college  report  to  the  Free  As- 
sembly ;  and  after  that  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to 
retire  and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his  remain- 
ing days.  He  was  willin?  to  decrease,  and  close 
his  career  as  a  city  missionary.  But  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  take  the  lower  room,  the  Master 
said,  *'  Uome  up  hither,"  and  took  him  up  beside 
himself.  Next  morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of 
love  was  the  lifeless  form — in  stately  repose  on  the 
piOow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  '*  a  brow  not 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  sons  of  men."  Like  his 
friends,  Thomson,  M'Crie,  Welsh,  and  Aber- 
crombie,  that  stout  heart  that  had  worked  so  hard 
and  swelled  with  so  many  vast  emotions,  had  gently 
yielded,  and  to  his  ransomed  spirit  opened  heaven's 
nearest  portal. 

He  possessed  in  highest  measure  that  divinest 
fiionlty  of  spirit,  the  power  of  creating  it  own 
worid ;  bat  it  was  not  a  poet  creating  worlds  to 


look  at ;  it  was  the  xeformer  and  philaothropwl  la 
haste  to  people  and  possess  them.  His  wae  tb» 
working  earnestness  which  is  impatient  till  its  coo* 
ceptions  are  realities  and  its  hopes  embodied  in 
results.  For  example,  he  took  his  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  from  books,  nor  from  its  living,  speci- 
mens :  for  the  Christianity  of  books  is  often  trite,, 
and  the  Christianity  of  living  men  is  often  arrogant 
and  vulgar ;  but  he  took  his  type  of  Christianity 
from  its  divine  original — benignant,  majestic,  and 
God-like  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bible — and  gave  this 
refined  and  lofty  idea  perpetual  presidency  in  hi» 
congenial  imagination.  And  what  sort  of  place  was 
that  ?  Why,  it  was  quite  peculiar.  It  was  not 
like  Jeremy  Taylor's— a  fairy  grotto  where  yott 
looked  up  through  the  woodbme  ceiling  and  saw 
the  sky  with  its  moonlit  clouds  and  the  angels  mov- 
ing among  them  ;  or  listed  the  far-off  waterfall  now 
dying  like  an  old-world  melody,  or  swelling  powei^ 
fully  like  a  prophecy  when  the  end  is  near.  Nor 
was  it  like  Foster^s — a  donjon  on  a  frowning  steep 
— where  the  moat  was  black,  and  the  winds  were 
cold,  and  tlie  sounds  were  not  of  earth,  and  iron 
gauntlets  clanged  on  the  deaf  unheeding  door.  Nor 
was  it  his  favorite  Cow  per 's — a  cottage  with  its 
summer  ioy,  where  the  swallow  nestled  in  the  eaves 
and  the  leveret  sported  on  the  floor — where  the  sun- 
beam kissed  the  open  Bible,  and  Homer  lay  below 
the  table  till  the  morning  hymn  was  sun^.  Nor 
was  it  the  imagination  of  his  dear  companion,  Ed- 
ward Irving — a  mountain-sanctuary  at  even-tidet 
where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted  sires  would  come  to 
him,  and  martyr  tunes  begin  to  float  through  the 
duskier  aisles,  and  giant  worthies  enter  from  the 
mossy  graves  and  filfwith  reverend  mien  the  ancient 
pews.  More  real  than  the  first — ^more  happy  than 
the  second — more  lordly  than  the  third,  it  was  mens 
modern  and  more  lightsome  than  the  last.  It  was 
a  mansion  airy,  vast,  and  elegant — an  open  country 
all  round  it  and  sunshine  all  through  it— not 
crowded  with  curiosities  nor  strewed  with  trinkets 
and  toys — ^but  massy  in  its  proportions  and  stately 
in  its  ornaments — the  lofty  dwelling  of  a  princely 
mind.  And  into  this  imagination  its  happy  owner 
took  the  gospel  and  enshrined  and  enthroned  it. 
That  gospel  was  soon  the  better  genius  of  the  place* 
It  gave  the  aspect  of  broad  welcome  and  bright  ex* 
pectation  to  its  threshold.  It  shed  a  rose-tint  on 
its  marble  and  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  through 
its  halls.  And  like  an  Alhambra  with  a  seraph  fox 
its  occupant,  it  looked  fortli  from  the  lattice  brightex 
than  the  noon  that  looked  in.  Yes,  it  was  no  com- 
mon home  which  the  gospel  found  when  it  fiiBt 
consecrated  that  loHy  mind  ;  and  it  was  no  common 
day  in  the  history  of  the  church  when  that  spirit 
first  felt  the  dignity  and  gladness  of  this  celestial 
inmate.  Powers  and  resources  were  devoted  to  its 
service — not  needed  by  that  gospel,  but  much  needed 
by  gospel-rejecting  man.  And,  not  to  specify  the 
successive  offerings  laid  at  its  feet  by  one  of  the 
most  giAed  as  well  as  grateful  of  devotees,  we 
would  mention  his  parochial  sermons  and  his  astro- 
nomical discourses.  In  the  one  we  have  the  gospel 
made  so  pal^ble  that  the  simplest  and  slowest 
hardly  can  miss  it ;  in  the  other  we  find  it  made  so 
majestic  that  the  most  intellectual  and  learned  ean- 
not  but  admire  it.  In  the  one  we  have  Christianity 
brought  down  to  the  common  afl^rs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  we  have  it  exalted  above  the  heavens.  In  the 
one  we  see  the  gosoel  in  its  world-waxd  difection, 
and  starting  from  tne  cradle  at  Bethlehem,  follow 
it  to  the  school  and  the  fireside  and  the  dying-bed  i 
m  the  othex  we  view  it  in  its  God-ward  dueciioii^ 


tMd  A^lowiD^  ft »  fiery  ehsriot  far  beyond  the  galaxy, 
liMe  h  io  the  Hght  inaccessible.  In  the  one  we  have 
exiflitefice  evangelised ;  in  the  other  we  have  the 
gospel  glorified.  The  one  is  the  primer  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  other  is  its  epic. 

Bat  it  was  not  in  mere  sermons  that  his  imagination 
burned  and  shone.  His  schemes  of  beneficence 
-^fais  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  his  coontry  took 
their  vaatness  and  freshness  from  the  idealism  of  a 
creative  mind.  At  first  sight  they  had  all  the  look 
of  a  romance — ^impossible,  transcendental,  and  un- 
real. And  had  the  inventive  talent  been  his  only 
fiiCoUy,  they  would  have  continued  romantic  pro- 
jects and  nothing  more  ; — a  new  Atlantis,  a  happy 
▼alley,  or  a  fairyland.  And  if  he  had  been  like 
most  men  of  poetic  mood,  he  would  have  deprecated 
any  attempt  to  reduce  his  gorgeous  abstractions  to 
dull  actualities.  But  Chalmers  was  never  haunted 
by  this  fear.  He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing  his 
oonoeptions,  but  longed  to  see  them  clothed  in  flesh 
and  blood.  He  had  no  tenderness  for  his  day- 
dreams, but  would  rather  see  them  melt  away,  and 
leave  in  their  place  a  waking  world  as  good  and 
lovely  as  themselves.  Vivid  as  was  his  mncy,  his 
working  faculty  was  no  less  vehement;  and  his 
constructive  instinct  compelled  him  to  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  idea  of  an  institution  or  an  effort  had  once 
fiiirly  filled  his  soul.  And  these  exertions  he  made 
with  an  intensity  as  irresistible  as  it  was  contagious, 
like  the  statesman  who,  in  the  anion  of  a  lar^e 
philosophy  and  a  gorgeous  fancy,  was  his  parallel* 
-^e  might  have  divided  his  active  career  into  suc- 
cessive **  fits,"  or  **  manias," — a  preaching  fit,  a 
pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  church-reforming,  a  fit  of 
church-extending.  And  such  transforming  posses- 
sions were  these  fits— so  completely  did  they  change 
his  whole  nature  into  the  image  of  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed,  that  the  apostle's  words,  '*  this 
one  thing  I  do,"  he  might  have  altered  to, "  this  one 
thing  I  am . "  There  was  no  division  of  his  strength 
— «o  diversion  of  his  mind ;  but  with  a  concentration 
of  mighty  powers  which  made  the  spectacle  sub- 
lime, he  moved  to  the  onset  with  lip  compressed 
and  massy  tread,  and  victory  foreseen  in  the  glance 
of  his  eagle  eye.  And  like  all  men  of  overmastering 
energy — ^like  all  men  of  clear  conception  and  valiant 
purpose — like  Nelson  and  Napoleon,  and  others 
bom  to  be  commanders — over  and  above  the  assur- 
ance given  by  his  frequent  success,  there  was  a 
spell  in  his  audacity — a  fiaiscination  in  his  sanguine 
chivalry.  Many  were  drawn  after  him,  carried 
helpless  captives  by  his  force  of  character ;  and 
though,  at  first,  many  felt  that  it  required  some 
fiiith  to  follow  him,  like  the  great  genius  of  modern 
warfare,  experience  showed  that  for  moral  as  well 
as  military  conquests,  there  may  be  the  deepest 
wisdom  in  dazzling  projects,  and  rapid  movements, 
and  reckless  daring.  It  was  owing  to  the  width  of 
his  field,  and  the  extent  of  his  future,  and,  above  all, 
the  greatness  of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most 
▼eotoresome  of  philanthropists,  and  also  the  most 
▼ictorious.  The  width  of  his  field — for  if  he  was 
operating  on  St.  John's  he  had  his  eye  to  Scotland 
-—if  he  was  making  an  effort  on  his  own  establish- 
ment, he  had  an  eye  to  Christendom.  And  the  ex- 
tent of  his  future — for  every  man  who  is  greater 
than  his  coevals  is  a  vaticination  of  some  age  to 
oome — and,  with  Chalmers,  the  struggle  was  to 
speed  this  generation  on  and  bring  it  abreast  of  that 
wiser  and  holier  epoch  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
preoodoos  denizen.  And  the  greatness  of  his  faith 
'  he  believed  that  whatever  is  scriptural  is  pol- 
*Ekhnund  Burke. 
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itic.    He  believed  that  whatever  is  in  the  Bible  w3) 
yet  be  in  the  world.    And  he  believed  that  all  things 
are  coming  which  God  has  promised,  and  that  aB 
things  are  practicable  which  God  bids  oa  perform. 
But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  unless  the 

Srime  feature  in  our  memory's  picture  be  his  won- 
rotts  goodness.  It  was  not  so  much  in  his  capsr 
cious  intellect,  or  his  soaring  fancy,  that  he  sur- 
passed all  his  fellows,  as  in  his  miehty  heart.  Big 
to  be^  with,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till  it 
took  in  the  human  family.  **  Gpod-wUl  to  man" 
was  the  inscription  on  his  serene  and  benignant 
countenance ;  and  if  at  times  the  shadow  of  some 
inward  anxiety  darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  mo- 
mentary displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was 
needful  to  brighten  it  into  its  wonted  benignity  was 
the  sight  of  something  human.  Deeply  impressed 
with  our  nature's  wrong  estate — a  firm  and  sorrow-' 
ful  believor  in  its  depravity  and  desperate  wicked- 
ness-—the  sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter 
to  his  spirit  and  nothing  sombre  to  his  bearing. 
Like  Him  who  best  knew  what  was  in  man,  but 
who  was  so  bent  on  making  him  better,  that  the 
kindness  of  his  errand  counteracted  the  keenness 
of  his  intuition,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  gracious 
words — there  was  so  much  inherent  warmth  in  his 
temperament,  and  so  much  of  heaven-imparted 
kindliness  in  his  Christianity,  that  love  to  man  was 
his  vital  air,  and  good  offices  to  man  his  daily  bread. 
And  how  was  his  ruling  passion — how  was  his  phi- 
lanthropy displayed !  itoi  in  phrases  of  ecstatic 
fondness — for  though  a  citizen  of  the  world  he  was 
also  a  Scotchman — in  the  region  of  the  softer  feel- 
ings sequestered,  proud,  and  shy — and,  except  the 
'<  my  dear  sir,"  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordial 
shake  of  eager  recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the 
commonplace  expressions  of  endearment,  and  did  not 
depreciate  friendship's  currency  by  too  lavish  em- 
ployment of  its  smaller  coin.  He  must  have  been 
a  special  friend  to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as 
anything  more  addicted  than  "  Yours  very  truly." 
Nor  did  his  warmth  come  out  in  tears  of  tenderness 
and  the  usual  utterances  of  wounded  feeling ;  for 
in  these  he  was  not  so  profuse  and  prompt  as  many. 
How  did  it  appear?  On  a  wintry  day,  bow  do  we 
know  that  the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  because  the 
frost  on  the  panes  is  thawing,  and  life  is  tinglinn 
back  into  our  dead  fingers  and  leaden  feet  ?  And 
it  was  by  the  glow  that  spread  around  wherever 
Dr.  Chalmers  entered — bv  the  gajrety  which 
sparkled  in  every  eye,  and  the  happiness  which 
bounded  in  every  breast — by  the  mellow  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  atmosphere  suddenly  ascended — 
it  was  by  this  that  you  recognized  your  nearness  to 
a  focus  of  philanthropy.  How  did  it  appear? 
How  do  we  know  that  that  huge  Newfoundland, 
pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has  a  propensity 
for  saving  drowning  people,  but  just  b^ause  the 
moment  yon  playins  child  capsizes  into  the  garden 
pond,  he  plunges  atler,  and  lands  him  dripping  on 
the  gravel  ?  And  it  was  by  the  instinctive  bound 
with  which  he  sprang  to  the  relief  of  misery— the 
importunity  with  which,  despite  his  population  and 
his  pauper  theories,  he  entreated  for  such  emergen- 
cies as  the  Highland  distress,  and  the  liberality  wiUi 
which  he  relieved  the  successive  cases  of  poverty 
and  woe  that  came  to  bis  private  ear  and  eye— it 
was  because  wherever  grief  or  suffering  was,  there 
was  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  sympathies.  But  you  might  know  it  in  other 
ways.  Read  the  five-and-twenty  volumes  of  hi^T^ 
works,  and  say  what  are  they  but  a  magazine  ofpk  1^^ 
generous  thoughts  for  the  elevation,  and  genial^^ 
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thoagbts  for  the  comfort  of  mankind !  What  are  j 
they  but  a  collection  of  pleadings  with  power  on  the 
hehalf  of  weakness ;  with  opulence  on  the  behalf 
of  penury ;  with  Christian  intelligence  on  the  behalf 
of  ootcast  ignorance  and  home-grown  paganism  ? 
What  are  they  but  a  series  of  the  most  skilful  pre- 
scriptions for  mortal  misery-*a  good  and  wise  phy- 
sician's legacy  to  a  disordered  world,  which  he 
dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal !  And  what 
was  the  succession  of  his  services  during  the  last 
thirty  years  ?  For  what,  short  of  God's  glory,  but 
the  good  of  man,  was  he  spending  his  intellect,  his 
ascendency  over  others,  his  constitution,  and  his 
time  ?  We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal  strength 
and  his  flaming  energy ;  and  the  idea  we  now  re- 
tain of  his  life-long  career  is  just  an  engine  of 
highest  pressure  pursuing  the  iron  path  of  an  in- 
,  flexible  philanthropy,  and  speeding  to  the  terminus 
of  a  happier  clime  a  lengthy  train  of  the  poor,  the 
hah,  the  blind;  and  we  pity  those  who,  in  the 
shriek,  the  hurry,  and  the  thunder  of  the  transit — 
the  momentary  warmth  and  passing  indignation  of 
the  man,  forget  the  matchless  prowess  of  the  Chria- 
tian,  and  the  splendid  purpose  of  his  living  sacri- 
fice. And  yet  our  wonder  is,  that  with  such  a 
weight  upon  his  thoughts,  and  such  a  work  on  his 
hands,  he  found  so  much  time  for  specific  kindness, 
and  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit.  Like  the 
aiHJStle  on  whom  devolved  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  but  who  in  one  letter  sends  messages  to 
or  from  six-and-ihirty  friends,  there  was  no  favor 
so  little,  and  no  friend  so  obscure,  that  he  ever  for- 
got him.  If,  in  a  moment  of  absence,  he  omitted 
some  wonted  citility,  or,  by  an  untimely  interrup- 
tion, was  betrayed  into  a  word  of  sharpness,  he 
showed  an  excessive  anxiety  to  redress  the  wrong, 
and  heal  the  unwilling  wound.  And  glorious  as  it 
was  to  see  him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  transcen- 
dent inspiration,  or  rather  on  the  Piegah  of  some 
sacred  and  enraptured  survey,  it  was  more  delight- 
ful to  behold  him  in  self-unconscious  lowliness — 
stin  great,  but  forgetful  of  his  greatness — by  the 
hearth  of  some  quiet  neighbor,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family,  or  among  friends  who  did  not  make 
an  open  show  of  him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things. 
With  all  the  puissant  combativeness  and  intellec- 
tual prowess  essential  to  such  a  lofty  reason,  it  was 
lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play  of  the  lion-hearted 
man.  With  all  his  optimism — his  longings  after  a 
higher  scale  of  piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  contented  he 
was  with  every  friend  as  he  is,  and  with  what  mag- 
netic alertness  all  that  was  Christian  in  himself 
darted  forth  to  all  that  was  Christian  in  a  brother. 
And  above  all,  with  his  wholesale  beneficence,  the 
abundance  of  his  labors,  the  extent  of  his  regards, 
and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it  was  instructive 
to  see  his  aflfections  so  tender,  his  friendships  so 
firm,  and  his  kind  oflices  so  thoughtful  and  un- 
tiring. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian  who  ap- 
proached a  given  text  with  less  appearance  of  sys- 
tem or  pre-conception.  No  passage  wore  to  him  a 
suspicious  or  precarious  look,  and  instead  of  hand- 
ling it  uneasily,  as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he 
tocm  it  up  securely  and  frankly,  and  dealt  with  it  in 
all  the  confidence  of  a  ^ood  understanding.  Some 
Scripture  interpreters  have  no  system.  To  them 
all  texts  are  isolated,  and  none  interprets  another. 
And  the  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is  not 
ooextensive  with  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It 
-  interprets  some  passages,  but  leaves  others  unex- 
t   plained.    In  the  highest  sense,  Dr.  (Sialmers  was 


systematic.  He  jostly  assomed  that  a  tenMmm 
from  God  roust  be  pervaded  by  some  continiiosp 
truth ;  and  that  a  clue  to  its  general  meaning  miMi 
be  sought  in  some  ultimate  fact,  some  self-consi»' 
tent  and  all-recoociling  principle.    To  him  the  gos- 

Sel  was  a  Revelation  of  Kigbteousmesb  ;  and 
Ian's  Need  and  Goo*s  Gift  were  the  simple  ele- 
ments into  which  his  theology  resolved  itself.  In 
the  various  forms  of  man^s  vacuity  and  God's  ful* 
ness,  man's  blindness  and  the  Spirit's enlightenmg, 
the  carnal  enmity  and  the  supplanting  power  of  a 
new  afiTection,  the  hollownessof  a  morality  withool 
godliness,  and  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  these  primary  truths  were  constantly  re- 
appearing ;  and  just  because  his  first  principleB 
were  so  few,  they  suited  every  case,  and  because 
his  system  was  so  simple,  he  felt  it  perfectly  secure. 
Instead  of  forcing  locks,  he  had  found  the  master- 
key,  and  went  freely  out  and  in.  And  in  this  we 
believe  that  he  was  right.  From  want  of  spiritu- 
ality, from  want  of  study  or  capacity,  we  may  fail 
to  catch  it ;  but  there  is  a  scriptural  unity.  So  far 
as  the  Bible  is  a  record,  its  main  fact  is  one;  so  Czr 
as  it  is  a  revelation,  its  chief  doctrine  is  one;  so  far 
as  it  is  the  mind  of  God  exhibited  to  fallen  man,  its 
prevailing  tone  and  feeling  are  one.  And  having 
in  comprehension  of  mind  ascertained,  and  in  sim- 
plicity of  faith  accepted  this  unity — the  revealed 
truth  and  the  scriptural  temperament,  Dr.  Chalmets 
walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic  strengtli 
which  gave  him  textual  freedom ;  and  if  for  one 
forenoon  he  would  dilate  on  a  single  duty  till  U 
seemed  to  expand  into  the  whole  of  man,  or  on  one 
doctrine  till  it  bulked  into  a  Bible,  it  was  only  a 
portion  of  the  grand  scheme  passing  under  the 
evangelical  mkroscope.  It  was  the  lamp  of  the 
one  cardinal  truth  lighting  up  a  particular  topic. 
And  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  his 
preaching  as  not  sufiSciently  evangehcal,  were  only 
less  evangelical  than  he.  With  many  the  gospel 
is  a  tenet ;  with  Dr.  Chalmers  the  gospel  was  a 
pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers  wece 
not  stuck  over  with  quoted  texts,  but  every  para* 
graph  had  its  scriptural  seasonmg.  His  whole 
being  held  the  gospel  in  solution,  and  beyond  roost 
text-reciters,  it  was  his  anxiety  to  saturate  with  its 
purest  truth  ethical  philosophy  and  political  econ- 
omy, daily  life  and  personal  conduct,  as  well  as  re* 
tired  meditation  and  Sabbath-day  religion. 

We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  commemorate  the 
Lord's  great  goodness  to  his  servant  in  allowing 
him  such  a  completed  work  and  finished  course. 
Many  a  great  roan  has  had  a  good  thing  in  his 
heart ;  a  temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  but 
it  was  still  in  his  heart  when  he  died.  And  many 
more  have  just  put  to  their  hand,  when  death  struck 
them  down,  and  a  stately  fragment  is  all  their  mon- 
ument. But  there  is  a  sublime  and  afiecting  con- 
clusiveness in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What 
more  could  the  church  or  the  world  have  asked 
from  himi  It  will  take  the  church  a  generation  to 
learn  all  that  he  has  taught  it,  and  the  world  a  cen- 
tury to  reach  that  point  from  which  he  was  trans- 
lated.  And  yet  he  has  left  all  his  meaning  clear, 
and  all  his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  completed 
work  is  of  the  best  kind ;  all  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones.  To  activity  and  enterprise  he  has 
read  a  new  lesson.  To  disinterested  but  far  seen 
goodness  he  has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  phi* 
fanthropy  he  has  given  new  impulse,  and  to  tha 
pulpit  new  inspiration.  And  whilst  he  has  added 
another  to  the  short  catalogue  of  this  world's  great 
men,  he  has  gone  up  another  and  a  majestic  on* 
looker  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 
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iftmotfi  of  the  Lift  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
M.  A.,  tate  Senior  fiOow  of  Kmg'e  Cottege,  and 
Xnister  of  Drmity  Ckarch,  Cambridge,  With 
tf  SeUaionfrom  hie  Writings  and  Correspon- 
dence, Edited  by  the  Rer.  William  Carus, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 
London,  i847. 

Sent  from  heaven,  but  little  thought  of— locked 
up  in  that  trite  small-printed  book,  ue  Bible — lies 
the  germ  of  moral  renovation — the  only  secret  for 
making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy. 
Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  developed  in 
eonffenial  affections,  it  comes  forth  in  all  the  won- 
dornil  varieties  of  vital  Christianity ;  and,  according 
m  the  recipient's  disposition  is  energy  or  mildness, 
activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates  a  bold  reformer 
or  a  benign  philanthropist — a  valiant  worker  or  a 
far-eeen  thinker.  In  bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  burn, 
it  flashes  from  Luther's  surcharged  spirit ;  and  in 
comprehensive  kindliness  spreads  its  warm  atmos- 
phere round  Melanchthon*s  loving  nature.  In 
streams  of  fervor  and  fiery  earnestness,  it  follows 
Zningle's  smoking  path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive 
brightness  encircles  Calvin's  awful  brow.  In  im- 
poses of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles  in  Howard's 
restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of  in-door  gladness  wel- 
eomes  Cowper*s  friends.  But  whether  its  manifes- 
tations be  the  more  beauteous,  or  the  more  majestic, 
of  all  the  influences  which  can  alter  or  ennoble  man 
it  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  potent  and  perva- 
sive. In  the  sunny  suffusion  with  which  it  cheers 
euAtence,  in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles, 
and  in  the  intensity  which  it  imnarts  to  character, 
that  gospel  is  "  the  power  of  God." 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the 
individuars  progress,  so  its  scanty  or  copious  pres- 
ence gives  a  corresponding  aspect  to  a  nation's 
history.  When  its  power  is  feeble — when  few 
members  of  the  community  are  upborne  by  its  joyful 
and  strenuous  force — when  there  is  little  of  its 
genial  infusion  to  make  kindness  spontaneous,  and 
when  men  forget  its  solemn  future,  which  renders 
duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so  easy — the  public 
firtoes  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  that 
empire  dies.  It  needs  something  of  the  gospel  to 
produce  a  real  patriot ;  it  ne-eds  more  of  it  to  create 
a  philanthropist ;  and,  amidst  the  trials  of  temper, 
the  seductions  of  party,  and  the  misconstructions  of 
motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that  patriot  or  philan- 
thropist perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a  wide 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  to  fill  a  parliament  with  high- 
minded  statesmen,  and  a  country  with  happy  homes. 
And  it  will  need  its  prevailing  ascendency  to  create 
peace  among  the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will 
of  man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 
an  entire  people  evangelized ;  but  there  have  been 
repeated  instances  where  this  vital  element  has  told 
perceptibly  on  national  character ;  and  in  the  nobler 
tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher  pulse  of  popular 
feeling,  miglit  be  recognized  a  people  nearer  God. 
In  England,  for  example,  there  have  been  three 
erangehc  eras.  Thrice  over  have  ignorance  and 
apathy  been  startled  into  light  and  wonder  ;  and 
thrice  over  has  a  vigorous  minority  of  England's 
inhabitants  felt  anew  all  the  goodness  or  grandeur 
of  ^e  ancient  message.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
remark,  how,  at  eacn  successive  awakening,  an 
impalse  was  given  to  the  nation's  worth  which 
aerar  afterwards  faded  entirely  out  of  it.    Partial 


as  the  influence  was,  and  few  as  they  were  who 
shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the  popnUur 
mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata 
by  the  mineral  spring,  was  never  ailerwards  lost, 
but,  now  that  ages  have  elapsed,  mav  still  be  de- 
tected in  the  national  character.  The  reformers 
preached  the  gospel,  and  the  common  people  heard 
it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader, 
and  the  home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman, 
was  felt  a  throb  of  new  nobility.  A  monarch  and 
her  ministers  remotely  graced  the  pageant ;  but  it 
was  to  the  stout  music  of  old  Latimer  that  the  Eng- 
lish reformation  marched,  and  it  was  a  freer  soil 
which  iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trod  as  they 
clashed  and  clattered  to  the  burly  tune.  This  gos- 
pel was  the  birth  of  British  liberty.  Its  right  cf 
private  judgment  revealed  to  many  not  only  how 
precious  is  every  soul,  but  how  important  is  evenr 
citizen ;  as  much  as  it  deepened  the  sense  of  reli« 
gious  responsibility,  it  awalcened  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  It  took  the  Saxon  churl,  and  tauffht 
him  the  softer  manners  and  statelier  spirit  of  his 
conqueror.  It  "  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blood ;" 
and  gave  him  something  better  than  Norman  bhi^ 
airy.  Quickening  with  its  ener^  the  endurance  of 
the  Saxon,  and  tempering  with  its  amenity  the 
fierceness  of  the  Gaul,  it  made  the  Englishman.— 
Then  came  the  Puritan  awakeninff — in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august revivalwhich  Europe 
ever  witnessed.  *  Stately,  forceful,  and  thrilling, 
the  gospel  echoed  over  the  land,  and  a  penis^nt 
nation  bowed  before  it.  Long-fasting,  much-reading, 
deep-thinking — theology,  became  the  literature,  the 
meditation  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  and  religion 
the  business  of  the  realm.  With  the  fear  of  God 
deep  in  their  spirits,  and  with  hearts  soft  and  plastie 
to  his  word,  it  was  amazing  how  promptly  the 
sternest  requirements  were  conceded,  and  the  most 
stringent  reforms  carried  through.  Never,  in  Eng- 
land, were  the  thinp  temporal  so  trivial,  and  the 
things  eternal  so  evident,  as  when  Baxter,  all  but 
disembodied,  and  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and  present 
communion,  and  Allein,  radiant  with  the  jo^  which 
shone  through  him,  lived  before  their  people  the 
wonders  they  proclaimed.  And  never  among  the 
people  was  there  more  of  that  piety  which  looks 
inward  and  upward — which  longs  for  a  healthy  sou), 
and  courts  that  supernal  influence  which  alone  can 
make  it  prosper ;  never  more  of  that  piety  which  in 
every  action  consults,  and  in  every  incident  recognizes 
Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have  our  being.  Perhapa 
its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  absence 
of  short  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one 
all-absorbing  future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave 
it  an  aspect  too  solemn  and  ascetic — the  look  of  a 
pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  than  an  heir  of  glory 
going  home.  Still  it  was  England's  most  erect  and 
earnest  century ;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship 
is  the  highest  work  of  man  can  doubt,  that,  of  aU 
its  predecessors,  this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the 
grandest  purpose.  Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the- 
din  of  Naaeby  and  Marston  Moor  has  drowned  the 
most  sublime  of  national  melodies — the  joyful  noise ' 
of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  the 
period  was  full  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self- 
denial.  Setting  common  Ufe  and  its  meanest  inci- 
dents to  the  music  of  Scripture,  and  advancing  to 
battle  In  the  strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were 
more  awful  than  heroes.  They  were  incorruptible 
and  irresistible  men  who  lived  under  the  All-seeing  ^ 
eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omnipotent  arm,  and  wh<Q[^ 
found  in  Grod's  nearness  the  sanctity  of  every  spcrtn 
and  the  solemnity  of  every  moment. — ^Then,  aftei 
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a  dreary  interval-— after  the  boisterous  irreligion  of 
the  latter  Stuarts  and  the  oold  flippancy  Which  so 
long  outlived  them,  came  the  evangelical  revival  of 
list  century.  FulKhearted  and  affectionate,  some- 
limes  brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  downright 
and  practical,  the  gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the 
good  sense  and  warm  feelings  of  the  nation.  In  the 
deotric  fire  of  Whitefield,  the  rapid  fervor  of  Ro- 
maine,  the  caustic  force  of  Berridge  and  Rowland 
Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John  Newton  and 
Henry  Venn — in  these  modern  evangelists  there 
was  not  the  momentum  whose  long  range  demol- 
ished error*s  strongest  holds,  nor  the  massive  doc- 
trine which  built  up  the  tall  and  stately  pile  of 
Puritan  theology.  That  day  was  past,  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfare  these 
solemn  iron-sides  and  deep-soundings  culverines  were 
no  longer  wanted ;  but,  equipped  with  the  brief 
logic  and  telling  earnestness  of  their  eager  sincerity, 
the  lighter  troops  of  this  modem  campaign  ran 
svriflly  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  next  instant  huzzaed 
from  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  And  for  spiritual 
masonry  the  work  was  too  abundant  and  the  workers 
too  few  to  admit  of  the  spacious  old  temple  style. 
Run  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a  hurry,  its 
eariier  piety  too  often  dwelt  in  tents ;  and  before 
the  roamhig  architect  could  return,  his  wcrrk  would 
sometimes  suffer  loss.  But  when  growing  expe- 
rienee  urged  more  pains,  and  increasing  laborers 
made  it  possible,  the  busier  habit^  of  the  time  could 
stUl  be  traced  in  the  slighter  structure.  The  great 
glory  of  this  recent  gospel  ia  the  stored  element 
which  it  has  infused  into  an  age  which,  but  for  it, 
would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustaining  element 
which  it  has  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but 
fbr  its  blessed  hope,  would  be  toil-worn  and  life- 
weary.  No  generation  ever  drudged  so  hard  as 
this,  and  yet  none  has  worked  more  cheerily.  None 
was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfishness,  and  yet 
none  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  given  such 
strength  and  wealth  away.  And  none  was  ever 
more  beset  with  facilities  for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet 
none  hta  more  abounded  in  disinterested  characters 
and  lovmg  families  full  of  loveliness.  Other  ages 
may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awful  good- 
ness of  some  preeminent  name ;  but  in  the  diffusion 
of  piety,  in  the  simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic 
religion,  and  in  the  many  forms  of  intelli^nt  and 
practical  Christianity,  it  surpasses  them  all.  With 
"  God  is  Love*'  for  the  sunny  lej^end  in  its  open 
sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efBorescing  in  every-day 
duties  round  its  agile  feet,  this  latter  gospel  has 
lefl  along  its  path  the  fairest  specimens  of  talents 
consecrated  and  industry  evangelized.  Nnr  till  all 
missionaries  like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams, 
and  all  sweet  singers  like  ICirke  White  and  Jane 
Taylor,  and  all  friends  of  humanity  like  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  passed  away  ;  nor 
tall  the  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies  have 
done  their  work,  will  it  be  known  how  benign  and 
heart-expanding  was  that  gospel  largess  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  began  to  bless  the  land.  Three 
evangelic  eras  have  come,  and  two  of  them  are 
gone.  The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects  Bible- 
readers,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made  them 
Bible-singers,  full  of  its  deep  harmonies  and  high 
<fevotion,  and  from  earthly  toil  and  tumult  hid  in 
the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song.  The  third,  made 
them  Bible-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and 
■ocial  withal — ^mutually  attractive  and  mutually 
eonfiding — ^loving  to  work  and  worship  together. 
The  first  found  the  English  commoner  little  better 
than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility, 


and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  i 
period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  anS 
heajd  it  reecho  with  worship  rapt  and  high.  Aid 
the  third  blended  all  the  rest  and  added  one  thing 
more :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary,  it  plantfBd  a 
pious  family  living  for  ei^er  world— -diligent  JbnC 
tranquil,  manly  but  devout,  self-contained  but  noC 
exclusive,  retired  but  redundant  with  blithest  ^fe ; 
and  in  this  creation  it  produced  the  most  blessed 
thing  on  earth — ^a  happy  Christian  English  homp. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short  story  how 
this  last  era  be^n  ?  Have  they  leisure  for  a  flying 
sketch  of  the  principal  personages  to  whom,  as  tba 
instruments  of  God,  it  owes  its  risel 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so 
void  of  soul  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen 
Anne,  and  which  reached  its  misty  noon  beneath 
the  second  George — ^a  dewless  night  succeeded  by 
a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in  this 
past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The  memory 
of  Baxter  and  Usher  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls 
to  revival  or  reform  fell  dead  on  the  echo.  Con- 
fessions of  sin,  and  national  covenants,  and  all  pro- 
jects towards  a  public  and  visible  acknowled^ent 
of  the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete,  and  the 
golden  dreams  of  Westminster  worthies  only  lived 
in  Hudibras.  The  Puritans  were  buried  and  the 
Methodists  were  not  born.  The  philosopher  of  the 
age  was  Boliogbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addison, 
the  minstrel  was  Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  At- 
terbury.  The  world  had  the  idle,  discontented 
look  of  the  morning  aAer  some  mad  holiday ;  and 
like  rocket-sticks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night*s  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and 
Rochester  lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned  to  look 
at  them.  It  was  a  listless,  joyless  morning,  when 
the  slip-shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even  the 
merry-Andrew  joined  the  incurious  public,  and,  for- 
bearing bis  ineffectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder 
at  the  vacancy.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was  past, 
but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnestness  hsd  not  com- 
menced. During  the  first  forty  years  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  eye  that  seeks  for  spiritual  life  can  hardW 
find  it ;  least  of  all  that  hopeful  and  diffusive  lin 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  more.  **  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to 
be  fictitious.  And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  wobs 
an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment."* 
Doubtless  there  were  divines,  like  Beveridge,  and 
Watts,  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  devotion 
and  desirous  of  doing  good  ;  but  the  little  which 
they  accomplished  only  shows  how  adverse  was 
the  time.  And  their  appearance  was  no  presage. 
They  were  not  the  Ararats  of  an  emerging  economy. 

The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they  saw 
no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing.  But  lika 
the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly 
descending,  they  were  the  dwindling  peaks  of  an 
older  dispensation,  and  felt  the  water  deepenmg 
round  them.  In  their  devout  but  sequestered  walk, 
and  in  their  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to  their 
congregations  and  country,  they  were  the  pensive 
mementoes  of  a  glory  departed,  not  the  hopeful  pre- 
cursors of  a  glory  to  come.  Remembrance  and 
regret  are  feeble  reformers ;  and  the  story  of  godhy 
ancestors  has  seldom  shamed  into  repentsnce  their 
lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power  which  startles 
or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  fresh-warmed  in  the  fur- 
nace of  Scripture,  and  baptized  with  the  fire  of 
Heaven — ^that  fervor  which,  incandescent  with  hqnd 
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ipA  MnMeoQe,  borsts  in  iame  «t  tho  iiglit  of  t  glo* 
^ipiQB  tutare. 

Of  this  power  the  spIeDiUd  eziinple  was  Whit»- 
Hyoj),*  The  bod  of  a  Gloooester  inn-keeper, 
wad  eent  to  Pembroke  CoUeffe,  his  mind  becwaie  so 
tHudened  with  the  great  realities,  that  he  had  little 
btaart  for  study.  God  and  eternity,  holiness  and 
■b,  were  thoughts  which  haunted  every  moment, 
and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the  salvation  of  his 
■oul ;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  few  gowns- 
men, he  met  with  none  who  shaved  his  earnest- 
ness. And  though  earnest,  they  were  all  in  error. 
Among  the  influential  minds  of  the  University 
there  was  no  one  to  lead  them  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel,  and  they  had  no  rdigious  guides 
except  the  genius  of  the  place  and  books  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  genius  of  the  place  was  an 
ascetic  quietism.  Its  libraries  full  of  duped  school- 
men and  tali  fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn  that  a 
hearty  laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful,  and  its 
halls  lit  with  medieval  sunshine,  perpetually  invited 
their  inmates  to  meditation  and  silent  recollection ; 
whilst  the  early  tinkle  of  the  chapel  bell  and  the 
ftpety  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rnbrie  and  the 
founder's  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of 
bodily  exercise.  The  Rombh  postern  had  not  then 
been  reopened  ;  but  with  no  devotional  models,  save 
the  marble  Bernards  and  de  Wykhams,  and  no 
spiritual  illumination  except  what  came  in  by  the 
north  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place 
httwe  unwittingly  groped  into  a  Romish  pietism. 
With  an  awakened  conscience  and  a  resolute  will, 
yoang  Whiteileld  went  through  the  sanatory  spe- 
cifics of  A-Kempis,  Castanxa,  and  William  Law ; 
aod  in  hia  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  is  lequiied  by  the 
rubric,  he  would  fast  during  Lent  on  bUck  bread 
and  augarless  tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose 
was  rod  and  his  fingers  blue,  whilst,  in  the  hope  of 
temptation  and  wild  beasts,  he  would  wander  throoffh 
Chnst  Church  meadows  over-dark.    It  was  whilst 

Eoisuing  this  course  of  self-iigbtepus  lanaticism  that 
6  was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him 
to  his  Bible,  and  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over 
his  Greek  Testament,  the  "  open  secret"  fiaahed 
npon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  completed  and 
gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  it,  and,  from  their  great  deep 
breaking,  bis  afi!ections  thenceforvirard  flowed,  im- 

Cous  and  uninterrupted,  in  the  one  channel  of 
to  the  Saviour.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
ordained  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he 
wrote  to  a  friend, ''  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever 
bave  the  honor  of  styling  myself  a  *•  prisoner  of  the 
liord'  I  know  not ;  but  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I 
can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the 
bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be 
a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross  forme. 
Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events  and  contin- 
gencies. I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I 
Inst,  without  reserve,  into  his  Almighty  hands ; 
only  I  would  have  you  observe,  that  till  yon  hear 
of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will  not  be  ap- 
inized  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by 
^rge  Whitefield."  In  this  raptnre  of  selMevo- 
Uon  he  traversed  England,  Scotland,  and  Irehind, 
lor  foor-and-thirty  years,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
tlMneen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  God  and  His 
mat  gift  to  roan.  A  bright  and  exulting  view  of 
ue  atonement*s  sufficiency  was  his  theology ;  de- 
Ciffit  in  God  and  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jeans  weie  his 
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piety ;  and  a  eompasaionate  aolicitnde  for  the  eeids 
of  men,  often  rismg  to  a  fearful  agony,  was  Ml 
ruling  passion :  and  strong  in  the  oneness  of  his  afm 
and  we  intensity  of  his  feeiings,  he  sooe  bunt  tiw 
regular  bounds,  and  began  to  prsaeh  on  oommpos 
and  village  ffreens,  and  even  to  the  isbUe  at  Lon- 
don foirs.  fie  waa  the  prince  of  English  preaehes. 
Many  have  surpassed  him  as  sermon-makers,  bet 
none  have  approached  him  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Afany 
have  outshone  him  in  the  clearness  of  their  logie, 
the  grandeur  of  then:  conceptions,  and  the  sparkSsff 
beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  povrar  m 
darling  the  gospel  direct  into  the  conscience  hn 
eclipsed  them  all.  With  a  fnll  and  beaming  eooii- 
tenanoe,  and  the  frank  and  easy  port  which  the 
Enghah  people  love — for  it  ia  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and  friendly  assurance— he  combined  a 
voice  of  rich  compass,  which  could  equally  thrill 
over  Moorfieids  in  musical  thunder,  or  whisper  ils 
terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear:  and  tb  this 
gainly  aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  nioete:^- 
presstve  and  eloquent  action.  Improved  by  coesel- 
entioQs  practice,  and  instinct  vrith  his  earnest  natase, 
this  eloeution  was  the  acted  sermon,  and  by  its  pan- 
tomimic portrait  enabled  the  eye  to  antksipate  teeb 
rapid  utterance,  and  helped  the  memory  to  treasme 
up  the  palpable  ideas.  None  ever  used  so  bcd^y, 
nor  with  more  success,  the  highest  styles  of  impel- 
sonation.  His  '*  Hark !  hark !''  could  conjnie  up 
Gethaemane  with  its  faltering  moon,  and  awake 
again  the  cry  of  horror-stricken  Innocence ;  and  an 
apostrophe  to  Peter  on  the  holy  mount,  wonM  hgit 
up  anottier  Tabor,  and  drown  it  in  glory  from  the 
opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  possessionem 
and  his  fedings  were  transformations ;  and  if  be 
spake  because  he  felt,  his  hearers  understood  be- 
cause they  saw.  They  were  not  only  enthusiaBtls 
amatenn,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep  and  tren^ 
Ue  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder 
critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised  into 
momentary  sympathy  and  reluctant  wonder.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  listening  in  Lady  Huntin^on*8 
pew  when  Whiiefield  was  comparing  the  benighted 
sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road.  His 
little  dog  geta  away  from  him  when  skirting  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  he  is  left  to  eiplore  the  path 
with  nis  iron-shod  staff.  On  the  very  verge  or  Uie 
diflT  thin  blind  gnide  slips  throogh  his  fingers,  and 
skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  unconscioas,  its 
owner  stoops  down  to  regain  it,  and  storobling  fof> 
ward—*'  Good  God  !  he  is  gone !"  shouted  Cheste»' 
field,  who  had  been  watching  with  breathless  alarm 
the  blind  man's  movements,  and  who  jumped  firom 
his  seal  to  save  the  catastrophe.  But  the  glory  d 
Whitefield 's  preaching  was  its  heart-kindled  and 
heart-melting  gospel.  But  for  this  all  bis  bold 
strokes  and  briuiant  surprises  might  have  been  no 
better  than  the  rhetorical  triumpha  of  Kirwan  and 
other  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator,  bat  be 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist.  Like  a  voleaae 
where  gold  and  nemsmay  be  darted  forth  as  well  ae 
common  things,  but  where  gold  and  molten  grtniti 
flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion,  bright  thoughts  and 
splendid  imsges  might  be  projected  from  his  flaraM 
pulpit,  but  an  were  mersed  in  the  stream  wfaicK 
bore  along  the  gospel  ana  himself  in  blended  forver. 
Indeed,  so  simple  was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God 
and  good-wUl  to  man  having  filled  it,  there  was  fooei 
for  little  more.  Having  no  church  to  foend|Va 
fiunOy  to  enrich, and  no  memory  to  immortatiae,  III 
was  the  mere  ambassador  of  God ;  and  tnsphea, 
with  ita  genial  piteous  spirits— so  full  of  hetviei 
reoondled  and  hunanity  restoied-^e  soon  himadf 
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beotatf  a  lifing  gospel.  Radiant  with  its  benignly, 
agad  tiembling  with  ita  tenderneBB,  by  a  sort  of  apir- 
itual  indoetion  a  vast  audience  would  apeedity  be 
hiOQght  into  a  frame  of  mind — the  tranafaaion  of 
hia  own ;  and  the  white  furrows  on  their  sooty  fiioea 
lold  that  Eongawood  ooUiers  were  weeping,  or  the 
^fering  of  an  ostrich  plume  bespoke  ita  elegant 
weaier'e  deep  emotion.  And  oommg  to  his  work 
direct  from  communion  with  his  Master,  and  in  all 
the  strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an  eleva- 
tion in  his  mien  which  ofVen  paralyzed  hostility,  and 
a  aelf-possession  which  only  made  him,  amid  uproar 
and  fury,  the  more  aublime.  With  an  electric  bolt 
he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  foors-cap  from  his 
peich  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  bricK-^t  from 
the  skulking  miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down  in 
(SDucbinff  submiasiun  and  shame-faced  silence  the 
whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair ;  whilst  a  revealing 
ilaah  of  sententious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture, 
would  disclose  to  awe-etruck  hundreds  the  forgotten 
ferities  of  another  world,  or  the  unsusnected  arcana 
a£  their  inner  man.  '*  I  came  to  brealk  your  bead, 
bat,  through  you,  God  has  broken  my  heart,'*  was 
a  aort  of  con&ssion  with  which  he  was  femiliar ; 
and  to  aee  the  deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who  used  to 
matter  imprecations  at  him  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit-stairs  to  catch  his 
angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the 
triumphant  goapel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And 
(when  it  is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by 
fOyOOO,  and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as 
America,  he  would  often  preach  thnoe  on  a  work- 
ing-day, and  that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as 
many  as  a  thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened 
by  his  sermons ;  if  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea  may  be  aug- 
gested  of  its  vast  extent  and  singular  effectiveness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield*6 
will :  *'  N.  B. — I  also  leave  a  mouraiuff  ring  to 
my  honored  and  dear  friends,  the  Rev.  John  and 
CSharies  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble  union 
with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  not- 
withstanding our  diffisrence  in  judgment  about  some 
particular  pointa  of  doctrine.'' 

The  **  pointa  of  doctrine"  were  chiefly  the  ex- 
tant of  the  atonement  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
osinta ;  the  *'  indissoluble  union"  was  occasioned 
by  their  all-absorbing  love  to  the  same  Saviour, 
and  untiring  efforts  to  make  his  riches  known. 
They  quarrelled  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great 
dflal  more.  Few  characters  could  be  more  com- 
pletely the  converse,  and  in  the  churoh's  exigen- 
cies, more  happily  the  supplement  of  one  another, 
than  were  those  of  George  Whitefield  and  John 
Wbslet  ;*  and  had  their  views  been  identical,  and 
their  labors  all  along  coincident,  their  large  services 
to  the  gospel  might  have  repeated  Paul  and  Barna- 
baa«  Whitefield  was  soul,  and  Wesley  was  system. 
Whitefield  was  a  summer-cloud  which  burst  at 
morning  or  noon  in  fragrant  exhilaration  over  an 
vnple  tract,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to  gather 
Igain ;  Wesley  was  the  polished  conduit  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  through  which  the  living  wa- 
tar  glided  in  pearly  brightness  and  perennial  music, 
the  same  vivid  stream  from  day  to  day.  After  a 
preaching  paroxysm,  Whitefield  lay  panting  on  his 
«aoh,  spent,  breathless  and  death-like ;  after  his 
momiuff  sermon  in  the  foundry,  Wesley  would 
mount  his  pony  and  trot  and  chat  and  gather  sim- 
dtea  till  he  reached  some  country  hamlet,  where 
lie  would  bait  his  charsrer,  and  talk  through  a 
Utile  aennoo  with  the  villagers,  and  re«mount  his 
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pony  and  trot  away  again.  In  hia  aerial  poM, 
Whitefield's  eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  sooioft 
of  light,  and  loved  to  look  down  on  men  in  assem- 
bled myriads;  Wesley's  falcon  glance  did  not 
aweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more  keenly  and 
marked  more  minutely  where  it  pierced.  A  ma»- 
ter  of  assemblies,  Whitefield  was  no  match  for  tte 
isolated  man  ; — seldom  coping  with  the  multitude, 
but  strong  in  astute  sagacity  and  personal  ascend- 
ancy, Wesley  could  conquer  any  number  one  by  one. 
All  force  and  impetua,  Whitefield  was  the  powdev- 
blaat  in  the  quarry,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon 
would  shake  a  district,  and  detach  materials  fox 
other  men's  long  work  ;  deft,  neat,  and  painataking, 
W^ey  loved  to  split  and  trim  each  fragment  int» 
uniform  plinths  and  polished  stones.  Or,  taken 
otherwise,  Whitefield  was  the  bargeman  or  the 
wagoner  who  brought  the  timber  of  the  hooae, 
and  Wesley  was  the  architect  who  set  it  up. 
Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclesiastical  polity, 
no  aptitude  for  pastoral  details ;  with  a  beaver-likn 
propenaity  for  building,  Wesley  was  always  con- 
structing societies,  and  vrith  a  king-like  craft  of 
ruling,  waa  most  at  home  when  presiding  over  a 
class  or  a  conference.  It  was  their  infelicity  that 
they  did  not  always  work  together;  it  waa  tha 
happiness  of  the  age  and  the  furtherance  of  tha 
gospel  that  they  lived  alongside  of  one  another. 
Ten  years  older  tlian  bis  pupil,  Wesley  was  a  year 
or  two  later  of  attaining  the  joy  and  freedom  of 
gospel-forgiveness.  It  was  whilst  listening  to  Lu- 
ther's Preface  to  the  Romans,  where  be  describes 
the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  that  he  felt  his  own  heart  atrangely 
warmed  ;  and  finding  that  he  trusted  in  Christ  alooa 
for  salvation,  *'  an  assurance  was  given  him  that 
Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and  saved  him  from 
the  law  of  ain  and  death."  And  though  in  hia 
subsequent  piety  a  subtle  analyst  may  detect  a 
trace  of  that  mysticism  which  was  his  first  religion ; 
even  as  to  his  second  religion,  Moravianism,  ha 
was  indebted  for  some  details  of  his  eventual 
church-order — no  candid  reader  will  deny  that 
••  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
had  now  become  the  religion  of  the  Methodist ; 
and  for  the  half  century  of  his  ubiquitous  career, 
his  piety  retained  this  truly  evangelic  type.  A  cod 
observer,  who  met  him  towards  the  close,  recorda, 
'*  So  fine  an  old  man  I  never  aaw.  The  happineas 
of  hia  mind  beamed  forth  in  his  countenance. 
Every  look  showed  how  fully  he  enjoyed  '  the  gay 
remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent ;'  and  wherever 
he  went,  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanor,  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  every  sort  of  company,  and  showed 
how  happily  the  most  finished  courtesy  may  ba 
blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety.  In  his  coa- 
versation,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admira 
most,  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive  knowledga 
of  men  and  things,  or  his  overflowing  goodness  of 
heart.  While  the  grave  and  serious  were  charmed 
with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive  sallies  of  innocent 
mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thoughtless ; 
and  both  saw,  in  his  uninterrupted  cheerfulnesa, 
the  excellency  of  true  Religion."  •  To  a  degree 
scarcely  paralleled,  his  piety  had  supplanted  thosa 
strong  instincts— the  love  of  worldly  distinction,  tha 
love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  ease.  The  answei 
which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  when  refusing  to  vm- 
dicate  himself  ftom  a  newspaper  calumny, '  Brotb> 
er,  when  I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time,  nj^ 
life,  did  I  exc^t  my  reputation!'  waa  no 
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vOy,  but  the  systom  of  bis  conduct.    Fmm  the 

moment  that  the  Fellow  of  Lincoln  went  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  and  cooimenced  itinerant 
preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame.    And 

gsrhaps  no  Englishman,  since  the  days  of  Bernard 
ilpin,  has  given  so  much  away.  When  his  in- 
oome  was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  ho  lived  on  twenty- 
eight,  and  saved  two  for  charity.  Next  year  he 
had  slztv  pounds,  and,  still  living  on  twenty-ei^ht, 
he  had  thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised 
his  income  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
steadfast  to  his  plan  the  poor  got  ninety-two.  In 
the  year  1776,  the  accountant-general  sent  him  a 
oopy  of  the  excise  order  for  the  return  of  plate ; 
**  Rev.  Sir, — As  the  commissioners  cannot  doubt 
but  you  have  plate,  for  which  you  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  make  an  entry,"  &c. ;  to  which  he 
wrote  this  memorable  answer : — *'  Sir, — I  have 
two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol. 
This  is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and 
I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many  around  me 
want  bread.  1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
loHN  Wesley."  'And  though  it  is  calculated  that 
he  must  have  given  more  Uian  twenty  thousand 
pounds  away,  all  his  property,  when  he  died,  con- 
asted  of  his  clothes,  his  books,  and  a  carriage. 
Perhaps,  like  a  ball  burnished  by  motion,  his  pei^ 
petual  activity  helped  to  keep  him  thus  brightly 
clear  from  worldly  pelf;  and  when  we  remember 
its  great  pervadioff  motive,  there  is  something  sub- 
fime  in  this  good  man's  industry.  Rising  every 
morning  at  four,  travelling  every  year  upwards  of 
4000  nules,  and  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  ser- 
mons, exhorting  societies,  editing  books,  writing  all 
sorts  of  letters,  and  giving  audience  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  the  ostensible  president  of  Methodism  and 
pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  amidst  his  cease- 
less toils  betraying  no  more  bustle  than  a  planet  in 
its  course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent 
diligence  which,  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and 
joyful  impulse,  has  ever  afterwards  the  peace  of 
God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should  we  forget 
his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a  Christianized 
philosophy,  and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among 
religious  people.  In  Sie  progress  of  research  most 
of  his  compilations  may  have  lost  their  value ;  but 
the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort  to  ex- 
emplify his  own  idea  was  characteristio  of  the 
well-informed  and  energetic  man.  In  Christian  au- 
thorship he  is  not  entitled  to  rank  high.  Clear  as 
occasional  expositions  are,  there  is  seldom  compre- 
hension in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his  thoughts, 
or  inspiration  in  his  practical  appeals ;  and  though 
his  direct  and  simple  style  is  sometimes  terse,  it  is 
often  meagre,  and  very  seldom  racy.  His  volumi- 
nous journals  are  little  better  than  a  turnpike  log — 
miles,  towns,  and  sermon-texts — whilst  their  au- 
thoritative tone  and  self  centring  details  give  the 
record  an  air  of  arrogance  and  egotism  which,  we 
doubt  not,  would  disappear  could  we  view  the  ven- 
erable writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly  his  p^ower 
was  in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his 
saintly  mien,  there  was  such  intuition  in  the  twin- 
kle of  his  mild  but  brilliant  eye,  and  such  a  dis- 
solving influence  in  his  lively,' benevolent,  and  in- 
structive talk,  that  enemies  onen  left  him  admirers 
and  devotees.  And  should  any  regard  the  Wesley- 
an  system  as  the  mere  embodiment  of  Mr.  Wesley  *s 
mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of  worth  and  firm- 
ness. Never  has  a  theological  idiosyncracy  per^ 
Cated  itself  in  a  church  so  large  and  stable, 
though  every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Methodist 
mteaaacie  bears  trace  of  the  fingers,  concinnate 


and  aotive,  which  reared  it,  the  fbonder's  ; 
remarkable  memorial  is  his  living  monumenl. 
Wesley  has  not  passed  away ;  for,  if  embalmed  la 
the  connection,  he  is  reembodied  in  the  membeo. 
Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his  fol- 
lowers. The  covenanters  were  not  such  fao-simiks 
of  Knox ;  nor  were  the  imperial  guards  such  en- 
thusiastic copies  of  their  little  corporal,  as  are  ths 
modem  MethodiBts  the  perfect  transmigration  of 
their  venerated  father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active; 
dissident  but  not  dissenters ;  connectional  but  catho- 
lic ;  carrying  warmth  within,  and  yet  loving  sontb> 
erly  exposures  ;  obliging  without  effort,  and  liberal 
on  system ;  serene,  contented,  and  hopeful — if  ws 
except  the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  east 
from  Wesley's  neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That 
goodness  must  have  been  attractive  as  well  as  very 
imitable,  which  has  survived  in  a  million  of  living 
effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr  Wesley  numbered 
among  his  pupils,  along  with  George  Whitefield« 
James  Hervey.*  To  his  kind  and  int^iffent 
teacher  he  owed  superior  scholarship,  and  a&ns 
with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natnru 
science ;  but  at  Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology. 
Pure  in  his  conduct  and  correct  in  his  clerical  de- 
portment, his  piety  was  cold  and  stiff.  It  had  been 
acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and  seulptured 
martyrs,  the  vitrified  gospels  and  freestone  litanies 
of  Alma  Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening  spirit. 
Talking  to  a  ploughman  who  attended  Dr.  I)od- 
dridge,  he  asked,  *'  What  do  you  think  is  the  hard- 
est Uiing  in  religion  V*  '*Sir,"  said  the  plough- 
man, **  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you  are  a  minister; 
will  you  allow  me  to  return  the  question!'^ 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  I  think  the  hardest 
thing  is  to  deny  sinful  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  of  self-mortification.  Al 
last  the  ploughman  interposed — '*But,  Mr.  Her- 
vev,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  difficult  part  of 
self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self."  Thoogh 
conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  religion,  too 
young  clergyman  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old 
fool,  and  wondered  what  he  meant.  Sooo  aft^h 
wards,  however,  a  little  book,  on  '*  Submission  to 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  put  meaning  into  the 
ploughman's  words;  and  Mr.  Hervey  wondered 
how  he  could  have  read  the  Bible  so  often  and  ovei^- 
looked  its  revelation  of  righteousness.  When  hs 
saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  ioy.  It  solved 
every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit  up  ths 
Bible,  and  it  kindled  Christianity.  It  gave  emand- 
pation  to  his  spirit  and  motion  to  his  ministry ;  and 
whilst  it  filled  nis  own  soul  with  happiness  it  made 
him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit.  But  his  frams 
was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get 
through  one  sermon  every  Sabbath  in  his  littls 
church  of  Weston-Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit 
glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy  grew  his  tall  and 
wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor  and. 
his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  con-. 
strained  to  write.  In  Indian  phrase,  he  pressed  his 
soul  on  paper.  With  a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow, 
and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial  vocabulanr,  hs 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  Redeem* 
er's  person,  and  the  riches  of  his  ffreat  salvation. 
He  published  his  Meditations,  and  then  the  Dia- 
logues between  Theron  and  Aspasio ;  and  then  ha 
grew  too  weak  even  for  this  fireside  work.  Still 
the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank.  *'  You4iava 
only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  doctor ; "  spiupa 
♦  Born  1714,   PiediTW,  — 
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VQonelf."  *'  No,  doolor,  do  ;  yoa  teU  me  thst  I 
iave  but  a  f^w  roinute&^O  let  me  spend  them  in 
adoiiog  our  great  Redeemer."  And  then  he  began 
10  expatiate  on  the  **  all  bliss"  which  Grod  has  given 
to  those  to  whom  he  has  given  Christ,  till,  with  the 
wonls  *  *  precious  sal  vation ,  *  *  utterance  ceased .  He 
kaned  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  easy-chair, 
md  shot  his  eyes,  and  died,  on  the  Christmas  aftei^ 
noon.  Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their  teacher, 
he  wished  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the  paupets' 

CI ;  and  it  lies  beneath  the  communion  table  of  his 
oved  sanctuary,  till  he  and  his  parishioners  rise 
Id  meet  again. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious  people 
cned  for  style.  The  Puritans  had  apple-trees  in 
tibeir  orchard,  and  savory  herbs  in  their  kitchen-gar- 
den, but  kept  no  green-house,  nor  parteire ;  and, 
tmongst  evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about 
llie  first  who  made  his  style  a  study,  and  who 
sought,  by  planting  flowers  at  the  gate,  to  allure 
passengers  into  the  garden.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
snrprising  that  his  ornaments  should  be  more  dis- 
tinguished for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for 
simplicity  and  grace.  Most  people  admire  tulips 
and  peonies,  and  martegon-lilies,  before  they  get  on 
to  love  store-cups,  and  mosses,  and  ferns.  We 
used  to  admire  them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  sum- 
mer was  not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sore  and  cer- 
tain in  these  ample  and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes, 
■od  even  now  we  feel  that  it  would  make  a  warmer 
Jane  could  we  love  peonies  and  martegons  once 
more.  Hervey  was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  his 
age,  and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness  beyond 
it.  He  introduced  the  poetical  and  picturesque 
into  religious  literature,  and  became  the  Shenstone 
of  theology.  And  although  he  did  what  none  had 
dared  before  him,  the  world  was  ready,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  rapid.  The  Meditations  evangelized  the 
natural  sciences,  and  the  Dialogues  embowered  the 
old  divinity.  The  former  was  philosophy  in  its 
right  mind  and  at  the  Saviour's  feet;  the  other 
was  the  Lutheran  dogma  relieved  from  the  aca- 
demic gown,  and  keeping  healthful  holiday  in  shady 
woods  and  by  the  mountain  stream.  The  tendency 
of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer's  eve  in 
kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  of  God,  and 
their  eflbrt  was  fn  nttract  to  the  incarnate  mystery 
the  heart  surprised  or  softened  by  these  works. 
We  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  recall  the 
frscination  which  surrounded  them  when  newly 
pablished — when  no  similar  attempts  had  forestalled 
their  freshness,  and  no  imitations  had  blown  their 
vigor  into  bombast.  But  we  can  trace  their  mellow 
miuence  still.  We  see  that  they  have  helped  to 
make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and  men  of  piety 
BMn  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places  of 
syatematio  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweet- 
OBt  beauties  of  creation  and  softest  graces  of  piety, 
and  over  its  entire  landscape  have  shed  an  illnmina- 
tkm  as  genial  as  it  is  growthful  and  clear.  If  th^ 
be  not  purely  classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangeh- 
€tl  and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man. 
Their  cadence  is  in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and 
nmy  their  spirit  never  quit  our  Christianity !  It  is 
tlM  spirit  of  securest  faith,  and  sunniest  hope,  and 
most  seraphic  love.  And  though  it  may  be  danger- 
oilB  for  young  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy 
their  descriptive  melody,  it  were  a  blessed  ambition 
to  emulate  their  author's  larffe  and  lightsome  piety 
^-Ws  heart  **  o^n  to  the  whole  noon  of  nature," 
nd  through  all  its  brightness  drinking  the  smile  of 
amsent'God. 
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derived  its  mat  impnke  firom  the  three  now  nuniii. 
But  thooffh  there  were  none  to  rival  WhitefieU^ 
flaming  eloauenee,  or  Wesley's  versatile  ubiquity, 
or  the  popularity  of  Hervey 's  gorgeous  pen,  theM 
were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  m 
one  by  one  they  learned  the  troth,  in  their  owa 
department  or  district  did  their  utmost  to  difiiub 
it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of  Truro ;  in 
Devon,  Augustus  Toplady;  in  Shropshire,  wan 
Fletcher  of  Madeley ;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  wafe 
Berridge  of  Everton  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of 
Wintringham;  in  Yorkshire,  were  Grimshaw  of 
Haworth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield ;  and  in  Lon* 
don  was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly  muH 
her  who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wis* 
enough  to  win  many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel  Walker*  came 
to  be  curate  of  the  gay  little  capital  of  Westers 
Cornwall.  He  vras  clever  and  accomplished— had 
learned  from  books  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chri»* 
tianity,  and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a  popular 
preacher,  and  a  favorite  with  his  fashionable  hear- 
ers, had  a  distinct  desire  to  do  them  good — bnt  did 
them  none.  The  master  of  the  grammar-school 
was  a  man  of  splendid  schohinihip,  and  the  moel 
famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much  hated  fn 
his  piety.  One  day  Mr.  Walker  received  from  Mr. 
Conon  a  note,  with  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him 
to  pay  it  to  the  custom-house.  For  his  health  he 
had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French  wine,  hoi 
on  that  smuggling  coast  could  procure  none  on 
which  duty  had  been  paid.  Wondering  whethet 
this  tenderness  of  conscience  pervaded  all  his  char- 
acter, Mr.  Walker  sought  Mr.  Conon 's  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  soon  as  completely  enchained  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  fascination  of 
his  intereonrse,  as  he  was  awed  and  astonished  by 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  conduct.  It  was 
from  the  good  treasure  of  this  good  man's  heart 
that  Mr.  Walker  received  the  gospel.  Having 
learned  it,  he  proclaimed  it.  Truro  was  in  uproar. 
To  hear  of  their  general  depravity,  and  to  have 
urged  on  them  repentance  and  the  need  of  a  new 
nature  by  one  who  had  so  lately  mingled  in  all  their 
gayeties,  and  been  the  soul  of'^  genteel  amusement, 
was  first  startling  and  then  offensive.  The  squire 
was  indignant ;  fine  ladies  sulked  and  tossed  their 
heads ;  rude  men  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon;  and  the  rector,  repeatedly  called  to 
dismiss  him,  was  only  bafiSed  by  Mr.  Walker's 
urbanity.  But  soon  faithful  preaching  began  to 
tell ;  and  in  Mr.  Walker's  case  its  intrinsic  power 
was  aided  by  his  insight  into  character,  and  his 
ascendancy  over  men.  In  a  few  years  upwards  of 
800  parishioners  had  called  on  him  to  ask  what 
they  must  do  for  their  soul's  salvation ;  and  his 
time  was  mainly  occupied  in  instructing  large 
classes  of  his  hearers  who  wished  to  live  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  in  this  evil  worid.  The  firslr 
fruits  of  his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  youth  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  amongst  this  description  of  peo- 
ple he  had  his  greatest  success.  One  November, 
a  body  of  troops  arrived  in  his  patish  for  wintez 
quarters.  He  immediateljr  commenced  an  after- 
noon sermon  for  their  snecial  benefit.  He  found 
them  grossly  ignorant.  Of  the  seven  best  instructed 
six  were  Scotchmen,  and  the  seventh  an  English 
dissenter.  And  they  were  reluctant  tq  come  to 
hear  him.  At  first,  when  marched  to  church,  oa 
arriving  at  the  door,  they  turned  and  walked  awa^. 
But  when  at  last  they  came  under  th^  sound  ^  hn 
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tpider*  bttt  enerf  etie  Yoice,  tke  eflect  vns  instanU- 
seooi.  With  few  exceptioM  tean  bunt  fniin  every 
eje,aod  confessions  of  sin  ftom  almost  every  mouth. 
In  less  than  nine  weeks  no  fewer  than  360  had 
aought  his  private  instructiona;  and  though  at  fiiat 
the  officers  were  alarmed  at  such  an  outbreak  of 
Hethodism  9taong  their  men,  so  evident  was  the 
improvement  which  took  place — so  rare  had  pun- 
ishments become,  and  so  promptly  were  commands 
obeyed — that  the  officers  waited  on  Mr.  Walker  in 
a  body,  to  thank  him  for  the  reformation  he  had 
effected  in  their  ranks.  On  the  morning  of  their 
march  many  of  these  brave  fellows  were  heard 
praising  God  for  having  broaght  them  under  the 
sound  of  the  gospel,  and  aa  Siey  caught  the  last 
of  Uie  town,  exdaimed,  "  God    bless 


Indeed,  Mr.  Walker  had  much  of  the 
military  in  his  own  composition.  The  disencum- 
bered alertness  of  his  life,  the  courage,  frankness, 
and  thorough-goioff  of  his  character,  the  firmoesa 
with  which  he  held  his  po«t,  the  practical  valor 
with  which  he  followed  up  hia  preaching,  and  the 
regimental  order  into  which  he  had  organised  hia 
people,  bewraved  the  captain  in  canonicals;  aa 
the  hardness  of  his  services,  and  his  exulting  loy- 
alty to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of 
Jeaus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of 
its  sequestered  parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprin- 
kled over  it,  mused  and  sang  Auouarua  l^piiAaT.* 
When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he 
had  strolled  into  a  barn  where  an  illiterate  layman 
was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to  God 
through  the  death  or  hia  Son.  The  homely  sennoo 
took  eSeet^  and  from  that  moment  the  gospel  wielded 
aU  the  powers  of  his  brilliant  and  active  mind.  He 
was  very  learned.  Universal  history  spread  before' 
hia  eye  a  familiar  and  delin htful  field ;  and  at  thirty- 
eight  he  died,  more  wiMy-read  in  fathers  and 
rwrmers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can  boast 
when  their  heads  are  hoary.  He  was  learned  be- 
cause he  was  active.  Like  a  race-horse,  all  nerve 
and  firo,  his  life  was  on  tip-toe  and  hia  delight  was 
to  get  over  Uie  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little, 
and  ofUn  wrote  like  a  whirlwind ;  and  though  the 
body  was  weak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in  his 
ecstatic  exertions  he  semed  to  leave  it  behind.  His 
ehief  publications  were  controvetay.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  theological  convictions,  his  philoso- 
phizing genins,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  hia  devout 
dependent  piety,  were  a  multiform  Calvinism  ;  and 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  religious  at  all,  the  reli- 
gion of  Toplady  muat  have  been  one  where  the  eye 
of  God  filled  all  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all. 
The  doctrines  which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he 
waa  perhaps  on  this  account  less  fitted  to  discuss 
with  men  of  another  make;  and  betwixt  the 
strength  of  his  own  belief  and  the  spurning  haste 
of  his  over-ardent  spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a 
frequent  air  of  scorning  arrogance  and  keen  con- 
temptuoosness.  Perhaps,  even  with  theologiana 
of  lua  own  persuasion,  his  credit  haa  been  injured 
hj  the  warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same 
aide  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  treatisea  more  acute 
or  enidite-'^nd  both  friends  and.  foes  must  remem- 
ber that  to  the  writer  hia  opiniuua  were  self-evident, 
and  that  in  hiadevouteat  moments  he  believed  Grod^s 
glory  waa  involved  in  then.  It  was  the  polemic 
pieaa  which  extorted  this  human  bitterness  from  his 
apirift;  in  the  pulpit's  milder  uiganoy  nothing  flowed 
Imt  bahn.  His  voice  was  music,  and  spirituality 
■ad  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from  hia  ethereal 
*]iMiiriat  DkAms: 


oonntenanoe  and  light  unmortal  form.  HiaTivaeitf 
woo  Id  have  eaugbt  the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soitt* 
filled  looks  and  movements  would  b^^e  interpreted 
hia  language,  had  there  not  been  such  commanding 
solenmity  m  his  tones  aa  made  apathy  impossible, 
and  such  simplicity  in  his  words  that  to  hear  waa  to 
understand.  From  easy  explanations  he  advanced 
to  rapid  and  conclasive  arguments,  and  wanned  into 
iraportnnate  exhortations,  till  consciences  began  to 
bum  and  feelings  to  take  fire  from  his  own  kmdled 
spirit,  and  himself  and  his  hearers  were  together 
drowned  in  sympathetic  tears.  And  for  all  the  saT- 
ing  power  of  his  preaching  dependent  on  the  Holr 
Spirit's  inward  energy,  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
was  accomplished  both  at  firoad  Hembury  and 
afterwards  m  Orange  street,  London.  He  was  not 
only  a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.  He  haif 
lefl  a  few  hymns  which  the  church  militant  will  not 
readilv  foiget.  **  When  languor  and  disease  ish 
vade,''  '*  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone,'*  '*  Rock  of 
ages,  defl  for  me,"  ''  Deathless  principle,  arise:*' 
these  four  combine  fendisrness  and  grandeur  wilb 
theoloffieal  fblneas  equal  to  any  kindr^  compositiona 
in  modem  language.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fhH 
iahed  work  were  embalmed,  and  the  Uvely  hope 
exuhing  in  every  stanza ;  whilst  each  person  of  the 
glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  hoIS- 
neas  through  each  succiisstve  line.  Nor  is  it  any 
fault  that  their  inspiration  is  all  from  above.  Pega- 
sus could  not  have  borne  aloft  such  thoughts  imd 
feelings ;  they  are  a'  freight  for  Grabriel's  wing ; 
and  if  not  fiUgreed  with  human  fhneies,  they'  an 
resplendent  with  the  truths  of  God,  and  brim  over 
witli  the  joy  and  pathos  of  the  heaven-bom  soul. 
However,  to  amass  knowledge  so  fast  and  give  out 
so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  learning,  but  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  hke  bleedibff 
the  palm-tree ;  there  flowed  a  generous  ssp  whio£ 
cheered  the  heart  of  all  who  tested,  but  it  kuled  tha 
palm.  Conaumption  atrack  him,  and  he  died.  Bhit 
during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  lie  in  gloi^a 
vestibule.  To  a  friend's  inquiry  with  sparkhiv 
eye  he  anawered,  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  tiA 
you  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my  soul :  they  are  nast 
expression.  The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant 
that  he  leaves'  me  nothing  to  pray  for.  My  pray«xi 
are  all  converted  into  praise.  I  enioy  a  hearen 
already  in  my  aoul."  And  within  an  hour  of  dymg 
he  called  his  friends,  and  asked  if  they  could  giv» 
him  up;  and  when  they  said  they  could,  tears  ci 
joy  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  '*  Oh,  what  a 
blessing  that  you  are  made  willing  to  give  me  over 
into  the  hands  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  and  part  vnth 
me ;  for  no  mortal  can  live  after  the  gloriea  which' 
God  has  manifested  to  my  soul." 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from  th» 
spot  where  Jcdin  Bunyan  had  been  a  preacher  and 
a  prisoner,  lived  and  labored  a  man  not  unlike  himf 
the  most  amusing  and  most  afiecting  original  of  aU 
tbia  school— John  Bcrridgk.*  For  long  a  diBti»* 
guiahed  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  lor 
many  years  studying  fifteen  hours  a  day,  he  had 
enriched  hia  masculine  understanding  witn  all  aoits 
of  learning ;  and  when  at  last  he  became  a  pariah 
minister,  he  applied  to  hia  labora  all  the  resouieea 
of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigor  of  a 
very  honeat  on6.  Tint  his  success  waa  small-^^ao 
small  that  he  began  to  auspect  hia  mode  waa  wrong; 
Afiter  preyer  for  light  it  was  one  day  borne  in  upon  • 
his  mind,  *'  Cease  firom  thine  own  works ;  only 
believe;*'  and  consulting  hia  concordance  ha  waa  . 
aorpxiacMl  to  aee  how  many  columns  were  leqaiMd'* 
•'BMnin^.    Diedl79S.  ^ 
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for  the  words  fittth  and  Miiew.  Through  this  quaint 
inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour ;  and 
Siough  hampered  with  academic  standing  and  past 
the  prime  of  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
roverae  his  former  preaching,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered  parish.  His 
mind  was  singular.  So  predominant  was  its  Saxon 
dkali,  that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  allusion, 
whatever  else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutral- 
iied  into  common  sense— pathetic,  humorous,  or 
practical,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  so  strong  was 
bis  fancy  that  every  idea  in  reappearing  sparkled 
into  a  metaphor  or  emblem.  He  thought  in  prov- 
erbs, and  he  spake  in  parables ;  that  ^nulateo  salt 
which  is  so  popular  with  the  English  peasantry. 
And  though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letters  and  his 
talk,  when  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
congregation  and  the  recollection  of  their  exigencies, 
it  disappeared.  It  might  still  be  the  diamond  point 
oil  the  sharp  arrows ;  but  it  was  then  too  swift  and 
sabtle  to  be  seen.  The  pith  of  piety — what  keeps 
it  livinff  and  makes  it  strong — is  love  to  the  Saviour. 
In  this  he  always  abounded.  **  My  poor  feeble  heart 
droops  when  I  think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  but 
Jesus.  Oh  that  I  could  get  near  him,  and  live 
believingly  on  him !  I  would  walk,  and  talk,  and 
ait,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  him.  I  would  have  my 
heart  always  doting  on  him,  and  find  itself  ever 
ptesent  with  him  ^"''  '*  ""■  ***'•  nKaArKin#T 
affection  which  in 
'na,  and  subdued 


enhanced  all  his  pow- 
all  his  liazardoua  propensities. 
When  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  were  gathered 
en  a  sloping  field,  he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after 
Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  vacated  it.  A  twinkle  of 
friendly  recofrnition  darted  firom  some  eyes,  and  a 
nnile  of  comic  welcome  was  exchanged  by  others. 
Perhaps  a  merry  thought  was  suspected  in  the 
comer  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on  the  very  point 
q£  bis  peaked  and  curious  nose.  And  he  gave  it 
wing.  The  light-hearted  laughed,  and  those  who 
knew  no  better  hoped  for  fun.  A  devout  stranger 
might  have  trembled  and  feared  that  it  was  going 
<lff  in  a  pious  farce.  But  no  fear  of  Father  Berridge. 
He  knows  where  he  is,  and  how  he  means  to  end. 
That  pleasantry  was  intended  for  a  nail,  and  see,  it 
has  fastened  every  ear  to  the  pulpit-door.  And  now 
he  proceeds  in  homely  colloquy,  till  the  bluntest 
boor  is  delighted  at  his  own  capacity,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  what  he  says  who  makes  so 
fittle  parade  and  mystery.  But  was  not  that  rather 
a  home-thrust  ?  '*  Yes,  but  it  is  fact ;  and  sure 
enough  the  man  is  frank  and  honest ;"  and  so  the 
blow  is  borne  with  the  best  smile  that  can  be  twisted 
OQt  of  agony.  **  Nay,  nay,  he  is  getting  personal, 
and  without  some  purpose  the  bolts  would  not  fly 
so  true."  And  just  when  the  hearer's  suspicion  is 
risinff,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  retreating,  barbed 
and  burning  the  arrow  is  through  him.  His  soul  is 
transfixed  and  his  conscience  is  all  on  fire.  And 
from  the  quiver  gleaming  to  the  cord  these  shafts 
of  living  Scripture  fly  so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes 
it  18  aJl  a  field  of  slain.  Such  was  the  powerful,  im- 
pact, and  piercing  sharpness  of  this  great  preacher's 
aentenoes — so  suited  to  England's  rustic  auditories, 
and  80  divinely  directed  in  their  flight,  that  eloquence 
has  seldom  won  such  triumphs  as  the  gospel  won 
with  the  bow  of  old  eccentric  Berridge. '  Strong 
men,  in  the  surprise  of  sodden  self-discovery,  or  in 
die  joy  of  marvellous  deliverance,  would  sink  to 
dia  earth  powerless  or  convulsed  ;  and  in  one  year 
qf  <*  oampaigning"  it  is  ealcalated  Uiat  four  thooaand 
]mt6  been  awakened  to  the  woKth  of  their  aonla  and 


a  sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book,  "  The  Chlb* 
tian  World  Unmasked,"  in  which  something  of  ha 
close  dealing  and  a  good  deal  of  his  drollery  survive. 
The  idea  of  it  is,  a  spiritual  physician  preseribiag 
for  a  smner  ignorant  of  his  own  maladv.  "  GeDtw 
reader,  lend  me  a  chair,  and  I  will  sit  down  and  talk 
a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave  to  feel  your  poise. 
Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very  aick  of  a  mortal  disease, 
which  infecta  your  whole  mass  of  blood."  After  a 
good  deal  of  altercation  the  patient  consents  to  go 
into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a  survey  of  his  1& 
and  character. 

'*  Let  me  step  into  your  closet,  air,  and  peep  npos 
its  furniture.  My  hands  are  pretty  honest,  you  may 
trust  me  ;  and  nothing  will  be  found,  I  fear,  to  tempt 
a  man  to  be  a  thief.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  filthy 
place  is  here !  Never  swept  for  certain,  since  yoo 
were  christened !  And  what  a  fat  idol  stands  skulk- 
ing in  the  corner!  A  darling  ain,  I  warrant  it! 
How  it  simpers,  and  seems  as  pleasant  as  a  right 
eye !  Can  you  find  a  toill  to  part  with  it,  or  strength 
to  pluck  it  out?  And  supposing  you  a  match  for 
this  self-denial,  can  you  so  command  yonr  heart  as 
to  hate  the  sin  you  do  forsake  ?  This  is  certainly 
required  :  truth  is  called  for  in  the  inward  parts; 
God  will  hate  ain  not  only  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside 
with  abhorrence.  So  he  speaka,  ye  that  love  the 
Lord,  see  that  you  hate  evil." 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician  not  only 
racy  but  rude.  They  muat  remember  that  his  piae- 
tice  lay  anabng  farmers  and  graziers  and  plough- 
men  ;  and  if  they  dislike  his  oluntness,  they  most 
remember  his  snccess. 

Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams*  little  is  re- 
corded, except  that  be  commenced  hia  religious  life 
a  disciple  of  William  Law,  and  waa  translated  into 
the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel  by  reading  tbt 
first  six  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  ia 
Greek.  He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like* 
minded  contemporaries;  and  some  idea  of  his 
preaching  may  be  formed  from  his  printed  di»- 
courses.  They  are  essentially  sermons  on  the 
heart,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  aphoristic  forot 
and  faithful  pungency.  But  his  most  interestiDg 
memorial  ia  a  posthumorous  volume  of  '*  Private 
Thoughts  on  Religion."  These  **  Thoughts"  ara 
detached,  but  classified  sentences  on  **  God"  and 
"Christ,"  on  "Human  DepraviQr,"  "Faith," 
"Good  Works,"  "  The  Christian  Life,"  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  though  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so 
broad  as  the  "  Thoughts  of  Pascal,"  they  are  more 
experimental,  and  no  less  made  for  memory.  "  Tbc 
Spirit's  coming  into  the  heart  is  the  touch  of  Ithn- 
riel's  spear,  and  it  starts  op  a  devil."  "  Christ  is 
God,  stooping  to  the  senses,  and  speaking  to  the 
heart  of  man."  "  Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in 
each  hand  ;  forgiveness  in  one,  and  holiness  in  the 
other,  and  never  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not 
take  both."  "  Mankmd  are  perpetually  at  vaii- 
ance  by  being  all  of  one  sect,  viz.,  selfists."  "A 
poor  country  parson  fighting  against  the  devil  in  his 
parish,  has  nobler  ideas  than  Alexander  had.'j 
"  Not  to  sin  may  be  a  bitter  cross.  To  sin  is  hell.'* 
"  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  is  a  trying  question, 
when  it  comes  to  be  well  considered."  Thoss 
who  love  laconic  wisdom  will  find  abundant  speci- 
mens in  this  pithy  manual.  But  it  is  not  all  peDU- 
can.  Besides  the  essence  of  food  it  contoins  ex- 
tracts from  bitter  herbe ;  and  some  who  might  rel- 
ish its  portable  dainties  will  not  like  its  wholesonM 
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Iq  tome  zespects  the  most  apostolic  of  this  band 
rtt  WIU.IAM  Grimshaw.*  lake  many  io  his  day, 
he  straggled  throuffh  years  of  doubt  aod  perplexity 
into  that  region  of  light  and  assurance  where  he 
a|>ent  the  sequel  of  his  fervent  ministry.  His  par- 
nh,  and  the  radiating  centre  of  his  ceaseless  itinerao- 
dies,  was  Haworth^  near  Bradford,  io  Yorkshire — 
a  bleak  region,  with  a  people  as  wild  and  akaost  as 
ignorant  as  the  gorse  on  their  hungry  hills.  From 
the  time  that  the  love  of  Christ  took  possession  of 
his  soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all  the 
energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame. 
His  health  was  firm,  his  spirit  resolute,  his  under* 
standing  vigorous  and  practical,  and  having  but  one 
object,  he  continually  pursued  it,  alike  a  stranger 
to  fatiffue  and  fear.  With  a  slice  of  bread  and  an 
onioo  tor  his  day's  provision,  he  would  trudge  over 
the  moors  from  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search  of 
sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  aller  a  night's  rest  in 
a  hay-loft  would  resume  the  work.  In  one  of  his 
weekly  circuits  he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to 
pireach  from  twenty  to  thirty  times.  When  he 
overtook  a  stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if  riding, 
he  would  dismount  and  talk  to  hmi,  and  rivet  his 
kind  and  pathetic  exhortation  with  a  word  of  prayer ; 
and  into  whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  a  single  eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of 
a  good  intention,  he  addressed  himself  to  bis  Mas- 
ter's business.  It  was  he  who  silenced  the  infidel 
BoUeman  with  the  frank  rejoinder,  ''The  fault 
is  not  so  much  in  your  lordship's  head  as  in  your 
heart ;"  and  many  of  his  emphatic  words  haunted 
people's  ears  till  they  sought  relief  by  coming  to 
himself  and  confessing  all  their  case.  When  his 
earoer  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but 
Mr.  Grimshaw 's  boldness  and  decision  dragged 
them  in.  Whilst  the  psalm  before  sermon  was 
singing,  he  would  sally  &rth  into  the  street  and  the 
ale-houses  to  look  out  for  loiterers,  and  would  chase 
them  into  the  church ;  and  one  Sabbath  morning  a 
stranger  riding  through  Ha  worth,  and  seeing  some 
nen  bolting  out  at  the  back-windows  and  scram- 
bling over  the  garden-wall  of  a  tavern,  imagined 
that  the  house  was  on  fire,  till  the  cry,  *'  The  par- 
son is  coming,"  explained  the  panic.  By  dint  of 
pains  and  courage,  he  conquered  this  heathenish 
parish ;  and  such  was  the  power  which  attended 
his  preaching,  that,  in  later  life,  instead  of  hunting 
through  the  streets  for  his  hearers,  when  he  opened 
his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five  in  the  summer 
mornings,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and 
working  people  ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil. 
Aod  so  strong  was  the  attraction  to  his  earnest  ser- 
mons, that  brides  constant  hearers  who  came  from 
teo  or  twelve  miles  all  around,  the  parsonage  was 
often  filled  with  Christian  worthies  who  came  on 
Saturday  nights  from  distant  towns.  And  when 
they  crowded  him  out  of  his  house  into  his  barn, 
and  out  of  the  church  into  the  church-yard,  he  was 
ail  in  his  glory,  and  got  up  on  Monday  morning 
early  to  brush  l\^e  shoes  of  the  far-come  travellers. 
He  was  a  gallant  evangelist  of  the  Baptist's  school. 
like  the  son  of  the  desert,  he  was  a  man  of  a  hardy 
build,  and  like  him  of  a  humble  spirit,  and  like 
John,  his  ioy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  in- 
creased. At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and 
abandant  exploits,  a  putrid  fever,  which,  like  How- 
aid,  he  caught  when  engaged  in  a  labor  of  love, 
oame  to  summon  him  home.  And  when  he  was 
detd  his  paiishioners  came,  and — ^fit  funeral  fox  a 
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Christian  hero—bofe  him  away  to  the  tomb  ueaSm 
the  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  gracious  character  was  Herby 
Venn*  of  Huddersfield .  Certainly  we  have  learned 
to  contemplate  him  with  that  patriarchal  halo  which 
surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old  age — and 
we  have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  affectionate  and 
fatherly  correspondence;  but,  so  for  as  we  can 
gather,  his  piety  was  of  that  winsome  tyoe,  which, 
if  it  be  not  essy  to  record,  it  were  blessed  to  resem- 
ble. Simeon  loved  him  dearly,  and  tried  to  write 
his  life ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper  k 
all  seemed  to  yanish.  This  fact  is  a  good  biognphy* 
No  man  can  paint  the  summer.  Venn's  was  a 
genial  piety,  full  of  fragrant  warmth  and  ripening 
wisdom,  but  it  was  free  from  singularity.  And  hv 
preaching  was  just  this  piety  in  the  pulpit — ^thought" 
ful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God  that 
was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  Id 
shine  from  his  person.  But  there  were  no  dazming 
passages,  no  startling  nor  amusing  sallies.  A  rug- 
ged mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a  riven  cedar,  wul 
make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  pie- 
ture  of  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr  Venn  had  a  rich  and 
spontaneous  mind,  and  from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop 
came  easily  away,  and  ripened  uniformly,  and  esa- 
cept  that  it  yielded  the  bread  of  thousands,  there  is 
little  more  to  tell.  The  popularity  and  power  of 
his  ministry  are  still  amon^  the  traditions  of  the 
West  Riding — how  the  Socinian  club  sent  its  clev- 
erest member  to  caricature  the  preacher,  but  amidat 
the  reverential  throng,  and  under  the  solemn  se> 
mon,  awed  into  the  feeling,  *'  Surely  God  is  in  this 
place,"  he  remained  to  confess  his  ezror  and  to  re^ 
cant  his  creed — how  the  "droves"  of  people  came 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbors 
would  go  home  for  miles  together,  so  subdued  thai 
they  could  not  speak  a  word.  He  published  one 
book,  "  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man."  It  is  ex- 
cellent;  but  like  Wilberforce^s  **  View,"  and  other 
treatises  of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  functiOB 
— the  world  needs  something  fresh,  something  oldet 
or  something  newer,  something  which  our  immediats 
predecessors  have  not  common-placed.  Still,  it  ia 
an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and  engaging  summary 
of  practical  divinity,  aod  it  did  much  good  whee 
new.  Some  instances  came  to  Venn's  own  know)^ 
edge.  Soon  after  its  publication  he  was  sitting  at 
the  window  of  an  inn  in  the  west  of  England.  A 
man  was  driving  some  refractory  pigs,  and  one  ol 
the  waiters  helped  him,  whilst  the  rest  looked  oi' 
and  shouted  with  laughter.  Mi.  Venn,  pleased 
with  this  benevolent  trait,  promised  to  send  him  a 
book,  and  sent  him  his  own.  Many  years  after,  a 
gentleman  staying  at  an  inn  in  the  same  part  of 
England,  on  Saturday  night  asked  one  of  the  ser- 
vants if  the?  ever  went  to  a  place  of  womhip  ob 
Sunday.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  weie 
all  required  to  go  at  least  once  a  day,  and  that  the 
master  of  the  house  not  only  never  failed  to  attend, 
but  maintained  constant  family  prayer.  It  turned 
out  that  he  was  the  waiter  who  had  helped  the  pig- 
driver — that  he  had  married  his  former  master's 
daughter,  and  that  he,  his  wife,  and  some  of  their 
children,  owed  all  their  happiness  to  the  '*  Completa 
Duty  of  Man."  The  gentleman  told  the  landlotfi 
that  he  knew  Mr.  Venn,  and  soon  intended  to  ykAk 
him,  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  the  host  charged 
him  with  a  letter  detailing  all  his  happy  history. 
And  onoe  at  Hdvoetsluys,  when  waiting  for  a  M 
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to  eany  him  to  England,  he  aooonlid  on  the 
dioie  a  gentleman  whom  he  took  for  an  Engliah- 
man;  he  waa  a  Swede,  but  having  lived  long  in 
E^iand,  knew  the  language  well.  He  torned  oot 
to  be  a  pioua  man,  and  aak^  Mr.  Venn  to  aup  with 
him.  After  much  intereating  converaatiott  he 
dpened  his  portmanteau,  and  brought  out  the  book 
to  whieh  he  aaid  that  he  owed  all  hia  religioua  im- 
preaaiona.  Mr.  Venn  recognized  hie  own  book,  and 
it  needed  all  hia  humility  not  to  bewray  the  anther. 

WiitLUM  RoMAiNB*  began  hia  course  aa  Grea- 
ham  Profeasor  of  Astronomy,  and  editor  of  the  four 
fdioa  of  Calaaio*8  Hebrew  Concordance,  fiut  after 
he  eanght  the  evangelic  fire  he  burned  and  ehone 
for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establiahmeot 
ia  eoncemed — the  light  of  London.  It  needed  all 
hia  atrength  of  character  to  hold  hia  ground  and 
ocaiquer  opposition.  He  was  appointed  aaaistant 
moraing  lecturer  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square ; 
bal  hia  fervent  preaching  brought  a  mob  of  people 
to  that  fashionable  place  of  worahip,  and  on  the 
eliarge  of  having  vulgarized  the  congregation  and 
overcrowded  the  church,  the  rector  removed  him. 
Ha  waa  popularly  elected  to  the  evening  lectureahip 
of  St.  Dunatan's ;  but  the  rector  there  took  poases- 
aum  of  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  ao  as  to 
eaolude  the  fenatio.  Lord  Manafield  decided  that 
after  aeven  in  the  evening  Mr.  Romaine  veaa  enti- 
tled to  the  use  of  the  church ;  so,  till  the  clock 
atrack  aeven,  the  chnrch-wardena  kept  the  doors 
firm  ahat,  and  by  drenching  them  in  rain  and  free^ 
ing  them  in  froat,  hoped  to  weary  out  the  crowd. 
Failhig  in  this,  they  refused  to  light  the  church, 
and  Mr.  Romaine  often  preached  to  hie  vast  auditory 
with  BO  light  except  the  solitary  candle  which  he 
held  in  hia  hand.  But,  'Mike  another  Coelea," — 
a  oompariaon  already  fairly  applied  to  him—"  he 
waa  reaolved  to  keep  the  paas,  and  if  the  bridge 
feU  to  leap  into  the  Tiber.''  Though  for  years  hia 
atipond  waa  only  eig'hteen  ponnda,  he  wore  home- 
apBil  cloth,  and  lived  so  plainly  that  they  could  not 
8lMn«  him  out.  And  though  they  repeatedly  drag- 
gpi  hkm  to  the  oonrta  of  law,  they  could  not  force 
him  oot.  And  though  they  sought  occasion  against 
"  I  in  regard  to  the  canona,  they  could  not  get  the 
p  to  turn  him  out.  He  held  hia  poat  till,  with 
L  ado,  he  gained  the  pulpit  of  Blaokfriars,  and 
pleaehed  with  unquenched  fire  till  past  four-score, 
tbe  life,  the  walk,  the  triumph  of  faith.  For  a 
gihat  while  he  was  one  of  the  sights  of  London, 
arid  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and  elaewhere 
toveeOairick  act,  went  to  hear  Romaine  diBOoorse ; 
siki  many  blessed  the  day  which  first  drew  their 
tlioaghtlesa  stepa  to  St.  Dunstan'a  or  St.  Ann's. 
Aaid'in  his  more  tranquil  evening  there  waa  a  olua- 
tet'of  piooa  citizens  about  Ludgate  Hill  and  St. 
Pa^a  Chorchyard  who  exceedingly  revered  tbe 
abrupt  old  man.  Of  all  the  chnrchea  in  the  capi- 
tal; has  waa  the  one  towards  which  most  home-feel- 
iny'  flowed.  It  ahed  a  aabbatic  air  through  its  en- 
viiboa,  and  the  dingy  lanes  around  it  aeemed  to 
brighten  in  ita  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full  of  ao- 
berheaMra  and  joyful  worahippers,  it  was  a  aource 
of  aohatantial  service  to  the  neighborhood  in  times 
of  ncldd ;  and  whilat  the  warm  focua  to  which  pro- 
▼iMsikl  piety  and  travelled  worth  most  readily  re- 
paired, it  waa  the  spot  endeared  to  many  a  thankfUl 
meniary  aa  tbe  Peniel  where  first  they  beheld  that 
giMBb  sight,  Christ  Crucified. 

Besimi  the  London  Mansion  House  there'  is  a 
oiiiith  with  two  truncated  square  toweie-*-*the 
atompaof  ampuuted  steeples — suggesting  St.  Mary 
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WoolnoA,  and  St.  Mary  Wool-Chnreh-Haw.  Wiai 
is  tranaacted  in  it  now  we  cannot  tell ;  but  could  tiBf 
reader  have  viaited  it  fifty  years  ago,  he  would  havtf 
seen  in  the  heavy  pulpit  a  somewhat  heavy  old  miUi. 
With  little  warmth  he  muttered  through  a  pious 
aerraon— texts  and  trite  remarks — till  now  and  then 
aome  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling  made  a  at&S" 
animation  overrun  his  seamy  countenance,  and  rusk' 
out  at  hia  kind  and  beaming  eyes.  From  the  Lom- 
bard street  bankers  and  powdered  merchanta  who 
lolled  aerenely  at  the  end  of  various  pews,  it  waa 
evident  that  he  was  not  deemed  a  Methodist.  From 
the  thin  north -country  visage  which  peered  at  him 
through  catechetic  spectacles,  and  waited  for  some- 
thing wonderful  which  would  not  come,  it  waa  likely 
that  he  waa  a  Calviniat,  and  that  his  fame  had  crosaea 
the  Tweed.  And  from  the  fond  up-looking  aflfee- 
tion  with  which  many  of  his  hearers  eyed  him,  yon 
would  have  inferred  that  himself  must  be  more  in- 
teresting than  his  sermon.  Go  next  Friday  even- 
ing to  No.  8,  Coleman  Street  Buildings  ;  and  there, 
in  a  dusky  parlor  with  some  twenty  people  at  tea, 
will  you  meet  again  the  preacher.  He  has  defied 
the  caasock,  and  in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  aits  in  aolitary  state  at  his  own  littk 
tabte.  The  tea  is  done,  and  the  pipe  ia  smoked, 
and  the  Bible  is  placed  where  the  tea-cup  waa. 
The  guests  draw  nearer  the  oracular  tripod,  and  the 
feast  of  wisdom  and  the  flow  of  soul  begin.  He 
inquires  if  any  one  has  got  a  question  to  ask ;  for 
these  reunions  are  meetings  for  busineas  as  well 
as  for  friendship.  And  two  or  three  have  come 
with  their  questions  cut  and  dry.  A  retired  old 
lady  asks,  **  How  far  a  Christian  may  lawfully  con- 
form to  the  world  V  And  the  old  sailor  says  many 
good  thinga  to  guide,  her  scrupulous  conscience, 
unless,  indeed,  she  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
yonng  gentleman  with  the  blue  coat  and  frilled 
wriat-bands  across  the  table.  **  When  a  Christian 
goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is  his  ccB^ 
vet  while  he  feels  it  also  his  crosSj  it  will  not  hurt 
him."  Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  aome 
of  his  city  firiends  :  "  A  Christian  in  the  world  ia 
like  a  man  transacting  business  in  the  rain  ;  he  wilt 
not  auddenly  leave  his  client  because  it  rains  ;  but 
the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is  gone ;  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Acts,  *  Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their 
own  company.'  "  This  brings  up'Hannah  More 
and  her  book  on  the  **  Manners  of  the  Great ;"  and 
the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion  of  Miss 
More.  Some  of  the  party  do  not  know  who  she  is, 
and  he  tells  them  that  she  is  agiAed  lady  who  used 
to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  idol  of  the  west- 
end  grandeea,  and  the  writer  of  playa  for  Drnry 
Lane ;  but  who  has  lately  come  out  with  some 
faithful  appeala  to  her  aristocratic  acquaintances  on 
the  subject  of  heart-religion,  and  which  are  making 
a  great  sensation.  ''  Aweel,"  says  a  Scotch  elder 
from  Swallow  street,  "  Miss  Moore  is  very  taw- 
lented,  and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
but  I  misdmibt  if  there  be  not  a  laygal  twang  in  her 
still."  And  in  this  remark  he  is  heartily  seconded 
by  the  spectacled  CaMniat  from  Lesmahagow,  who 
has  been  present  all  the  time,  but  has  not  ventured 
to  apeak  till  he  found  in  front  this  Ajax  with  hia 
Westminster  shield.  And  the  minister  smiles 
quaintly  in  acknowledgment  that  they  are  mere 
than  half  right,  but  repeata  his  admiration  and  bai 
hope  for  the  aocomplished  authoress.  And  then  liift' 
<^na  his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  OtnO^ 
Iwmns,  reade  the  eiekteenth  chapter  of  the  Acta 
"Yon  see  that  ApoUoa  met  with  two  candid  peoj^ 
in  the  choreh  ;  they  neither  ran  away  beoanae  M 
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WM  ^egal*  nor  were  carried  away  becaiue  he  was 
eloffuent.  And  after  a  short  but  ferment  prayer, 
catBoHo,  oomprehensive,  and  experimental,  and 
turning  into  devotion  the  substance  of  their  colloquy, 
it  is  as  late  as  nine  o*clook,  and  the  little  party  begins 
to  separate.  Some  are  evidently  constant  visitors. 
The  taciturn  gentleman  who  never  spoke  a  word, 
bat  who,  at  every  significant  sentence,  smacked  his 
lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem, 
aod  meant  to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair, 
aod  80  did  the  invalid  lady  who  has  ordered  her 
sedan  to  Bedford  Row.  In  leave-taking  the  host 
has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  his  north-country  visitor.  *'  I  was  a  wild 
beast  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  Lord  caught 
me  and  tamed  me,  and  now  you  come  to  see  me  as 
Deople  go  to  look  at  the  lions  in  the  Tower.*' 
Never  was  lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Ncw- 
TON.*  Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread- 
nought, and  scaring  his  companions  by  his  peerless 
promoity  and  heaven-daring  wickedness,  and  then 
by  his  remarkable  recovery  signalizing  the  riches 
of  God*8  grace,  you  might  have  expected  a  Boan- 
erges to  come  out  of  the  converted  bucanier.  But 
never  was  transformation  more  complete.  Except 
the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside,  and  a  few  sea-faring 
habits — except  the  lion's  hide,  nothing  survived  of 
the  African  lion.  The  Puritans  would  have  said 
that  the  lion  was  slain,  and  that  honey  was  found 
in  its  carcass.  Affable  and  easy  of  access,  iiis  house 
was  the  resort  of  those  who  sought  a  skilful  spir- 
itual counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the  form  of 
service  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fret- 
ting at  the  constant  interruption,  or  nervously  ab- 
acoading  to  some  calm  retreat,  his  consulting-room, 
in  London's  most  trodden  thoroughfare,  was  always 
open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes  disappointed 
in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  nature  hoped  too 
soon,  his  hopefulness  was  the  very  reason  why 
others  turned  out  so  well.  There  was  a  time  when 
Christian  principle  was  a  smoking  flax  in  Claudius 
Bodianan  and  William  Wilberforce  ;  but  on  New- 
ton's hearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  God's  Spirit, 
it  soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conver- 
sation effected  much,  his  correspondence  accom- 
plished more.  His  narrative  is  wonderful,  and  his 
hymns  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters  make  him 
eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can 
rival  them  ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many 
qaires  of  these  epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his 
study,  that  we  perceive  what  an  influential  and 
useful  man  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was.  Many 
volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  h&ve  read  others  in 
manuscript.  All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  playful  sincerity  and  easy 
wisdom,  and  transfusive  warmth.  All  are  rich  in 
experimental  piety,  and  all  radiant  with  gracious 
vivacity.  The  whole  collection  is  a  **  Cardiphonia. ' ' 
They  are  all  the  utterance  of  the  heart.  And  they 
will  stand  comparison  with  the  happiest  efiforts  of 
the  most  famous  pens.  For  example,  take  up  the 
Life  aod  Correspondence  of  Hannah  More,  and  how 
artificial  does  everything  appear  alongside  of  John 
Newton !  Here  is  one  of  her  own  best  specimens, 
religious  and  sparkling,  a  jet  of  spiritual  champagne. 
And  there  is  the  effusion  of  some  laudatory  bishop, 
alow  and  sweet,  like  a  cascade  of  treacle  or  a  fsill 
of  honey.  But  here,  amidst  labor  and  painful  art, 
is  the  well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  native  moss ; 
aatoie,  grace,  wisdom,  goodnes&>^ohn  Newton 
and  nothing  more.    Except  his  own  firiend,  Cowper, 
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who  was  not  a  professed  divine,  no  letters  of  that 
stiff  century  read  so  free,  and  none  have  preserved 
the  writer's  heart  so  well. 

We  might  have  noticed  others.  We  would 
gladly  have  found  a  place  for  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  B.  Cadogan,  a  name  still  dear  to  Reading,  and 
another  illustrious  exception  to  the  *'  not  many  | 
noble."  We  should  have  sketched  John  William 
Fletcher,  that  saintly  man  and  seraphic  minister. 
And  it  would  have  been  right  to  record  the  services 
of  Joseph  Milner  at  Hull,  and  bis  brother  Isaac  at 
Cambridge.  It  was  by  his  church  history  the  for- 
mer served  the  cause  of  the  gospel ;  and  it  was  a 
great  service  to  write  the  first  history  not  of  popes 
and  councils,  but  vital  Christianity,  and  write  it  so 
well.  Isaac  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  gospel  a 
name  which  was  itself  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
'*  Incomparable"  Senior  Wrangler,  and  gifted  with 
a  colossal  intellect,  he  was  nervous  and  indolent. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  he  preached  from 
time  to  time  powerful  sermons,  which  made  a  great 
impression,  and  the  known  identification  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  with  the  evangelical  cause,  lent  it  aloily 
sanction  in  Simeon's  university.  But  he  was  re- 
miss and  shy,  and  seldom  came  out  publicly.  He 
ought  to  have  been  a  Pharos ;  but  he  was  a  light- 
house with  the  shutters  closed.  A  splendid  illumi- 
nation it  was  for  his  niece  and  Dr.  Jowett,  and  a  few 
favored  friends  in  the  light-keeper's  parlor ;  but  his 
talents  and  principles  together  ought  to  have  been 
the  light  of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  enumerated 
the  conspicuous  names  in  Wesleyanism,andtheold 
English  dissent,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connection — any  one  of  which  would  have  supplied 
a  list  as  long,  and  in  some  respects  as  remarkable, 
as  that  now  given.  Nor  have  we  specified  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  minds  among  the  laity — such  as 
Cowper,  who  secured  for  evangelism  an  exalted 
place  in  English  literature  ;  and  Wilberforce,  who 
mtroduced  it  into  parliament ;  and  Hannah  More, 
who  obtained  an  audience  for  it  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous drawing-rooms,  and  by  her  tracts  pioneered 
its  entrance  into  countless  cottages.  These  all 
fulfilled  a  function.  Cowper  was  the  first  to  show 
how  purest  taste  and  finest  genius  could  coexist 
with  warmest  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  Task,  and 
hymns,  and  letters,  were  the  several  arches  of  a 
bridge,  which  has  since  been  traversed  by  Foster, 
Hall,  and  other  pilgrims,  who  showed  plainly  inspi- 
ration in  their  steps  and  heaven  in  their  eye.  Wil- 
berforce, by  the  combined  movements  for  the  refor- 
mation of  morals  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  set 
the  example  to  the  great  philanthropic  institutions 
of  our  day ;  and  the  ascendancy  won  by  his  personal 
worth  and  enchanting  eloquence,  supplied  the  nu- 
cleus round  which  Bible  and  other  societies  were 
easily  gathered.  And  the  moralist  of  Barley  Wood, 
by  the  sensible  tone  of  her  *'  Cheap  Repository," 
and  her  educational  victories  among  the  young 
savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  active  and  useful 
direction  to  feminine  piety.  Besides  all  which,  her 
clever  and  pointed  essays  helped  to  expose  hollow 
profession,  and  turn  on  evangelical  motives  in  chan- 
nels of  self-denying  industry .  The  connecting  isth- 
mus betwixt  the  old  '*  Duty  of  Man,"  and  Romaine'a 
<*  Life  of  Faith,"  may  be  found  in  the  ''  Practical 
Piety"  of  Hannah  More. 

It  was  on  the  dose  of  a  century  thus  prepared, 
and  in  the  university  in  fullest  contact  with  En^sh 
mind,  that  God  raised  up  Charles  Simeon.*  The 
son  of  a  Berkshire  squire,  and  educated^Etonxb^Tp 
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was  sent  to  King's  College.  Being  warned  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  commonicate  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  his  arrival  in  the  university,  and 
shocked  at  his  own  obvious  unfitness,  he  instantly 
puichased  '*  The  Duty  of  Man,"  and  strove  to  pre- 
pare himself.  With  little  sacoess.  Bot  subse- 
qaently  an  expression  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his  book 
on  the  Lord's  Supper — "The  Jews  knew  what 
they  did  when  they  transferred  their  sin  to  the  head 
of  their  offering,"  suggested  to  his  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  guilt  to  another.  The  idea  grew 
in  his  mind  tOl  the  hope  of  mercy  became  strong, 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  he  awoke  with  the  words^ 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day ;  Hallelujah !  Halle- 
lujah!" After  this  vivid  dawn,  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion continued  strong  with  him  ;  but  he  was  three 
years  without  finding  a  single  friend  like-minded. 
On  the  eve  of  his  ordination,  he  had  serious  thoughts 
of  putting  in  the  papers  an  advertisement,  *'  That  a 
young  clergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sin- 
ner, and  who  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone 
for  salvation,  and  desired  to  live  only  to  make  him 
known,  was  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some 
persons  in  the  world  whose  views  and  feelings 
accorded  with  his  own ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any 
minister  of  that  description,  he  would  gladly  become 
his  curate,  and  serve  nim  gratis."  Soon  after  this 
pur^se  had  been  passing  through  his  mind,  through 
the  influence  of  his  father  he  found  himself  minister 
of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  largest  places  of 
worship  in  Cambridge,  and  where,  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  he  proclaimed  the  salvation  which  he 
himself  had  found.  The  career  of  opposition  and 
obloquy  which  he  ran  passing  off  into  universal 
esteem  and  homage,  from  the  time  that  a  gownsman 
would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his  com- 
pany, till  bishops  were  calling  on  him,  three  to- 
gether, and  till  that  bleak  November  day,  when  the 
mourning  university  bore  him  to  his  tomb,  beneath 
the  stately  roof  of  King  Henry's  Chapel — ^the  tri- 
umph of  faith  and  energy  over  long  hostility,  may 
encourage  other  witnesses  for  obnoxious  truth,  and 
is  amply  detailed  in  Mr.  Carus'  bulky  volume.  We 
only  wish  to  indicate  the  particular  work  which  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Simeon  did.  Filling,  and  eventu- 
ally with  great  ascendancy,  that  commanding  pulpit, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  meeting  in  his 
own  house  weekly  scores  of  candidates  for  the 
Church  of  England  ministry — we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most  to  mould 
the  recent  and  existing  evangelism  of  the  southern 
establishment.  And  in  his  first  and  most  fervent 
days — untrammelled ,  because  persecuted  and  unflat- 
tered,  he  did  a  noble  work.  The  impulse  which  he 
then  gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and  men  like 
Thomason,  and  Henry  Marty n,  and  Daniel  Wilson, 
were  the  product.  But  as  he  got  older  and  more 
honored,  when  he  found  that  in  the  persons  of  his 
friends  and  pupils,  and  through  his  writings,  he  had 
become  an  important  integral  of  the  established 
church,  if  he  did  not  become  less  evangelical  he 
became  more  hierarchical.  He  still  loved  the  gos- 
pcA ;  but  the  church  was  growinp;  kind,  and  he  was 
coaxed  into  a  more  ardent  episcopacy  and  more 
exact  conformity.  The  church  was  actually  im- 
proved, and  personal  acquaintances  mountinff  the 
bench  put  a  still  more  friendly  face  on  it.  He  be- 
gan to  hope  that  evangelism  would  prevail  among 
the  elergy,  and  that  they  might  prove,  if  not  the 
sole,  the  most  successful  aj^enoy  for  diffusing  the 
ffospel.  And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to 
Slash  at  the  excesses  of  his  youthful  zeal,  and  incul- 
cste  on  his  student-friends  reverence  for  the  rubric 


and  obedience  to  the  bishop.  He  bought  patraoiges 
and  presentations,  and  bestirred  all  his  eneipieB  ta 
form  a  ministry  evangelical  but  regular,  episcopal 
but  earnest.  Volunteering  his  services  and  accepted 
by  the  undergraduates,  he  became  virtual  Profensor 
of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Cambridge. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no  graad 
ideas.  His  mind  was  not  telescopic.  He  did  noc 
look  to  the  church  univeisal's  long  future,  nor  to  the 
position  of  his  own  church  relatively  to  Christen- 
dom. But  he  looked  to  England  as  it  then  was,  and 
as  he  assumed  that  it  ever  would  be ;  and  he  looked 
out  for  new  bishops  and  advowsons  in  the  market 
and  pleasant  openings  for  an  evangelical  clergy— the 
painstaking  overseer  of  his  own  repairs,  bat  not 
prophetic  enough  to  foretell  the  alterations  that 
would  be  eventuaUy  needed,  nor  creative  enough  to 
suggest  them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listen- 
ers were  not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great 
schemes  and  noble  purposes ;  even  as  they  were  not 
invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime  presentations  of 
familiar  truth.  And  he  taught  no  system.  He 
loved  every  text  and  dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in 
laying  on  each  successively  an  equal  stress.  Accord- 
ing to  his  text,  a  hearer  might  imagine  him  either 
Calvinist  or  Arminian,  high  churchman  or  low.  To 
evade  no  text  and  exaggerate  none  was  his  object ; 
and  this  was  well :  but  we  rather  suspect  that  the 
Bible  contains  pervasive  principles,  prepollent  and 
overmastering  truths,  and  that  a  firm  hold  of  these 
is  very  needful  for  the  interpretation  of  the  individ- 
ual texts.  And  of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that  no 
energetic  ministry  nor  wide  reformation  has  ever 
arisen  without  one  or  other  of  these  cardinal  truths 
as  its  watchword  and  rallying-cry.  In  Simeon's 
theology  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to  Luther's 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  nor  Wesley's  golden  sentence, 
"  God  is  love." 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if  not  com- 
prehensive he  was  orderlv  and  methodical.  A  man 
of  routine  rather  than  of  system,  he  was  a  pattern 
of  punctuality  and  neatness  in  his  person,  and  a 
model  of  clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done,  and  was 
therefore  tempted  to  do  too  much  himself.  To  insure 
the  preaching  of  a  ffood  sermon,  whatever  the  text 
might  be,  he  actuaiiy  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Helps  to  Compo- 
sition. Only  think  of  it !  and  only  think  of  the 
parishes  which  get  theso  spectral  helps  as  regular 
sermons !  This  homiletic  bone-house  contains  do 
fewer  than  twenty-five  hundred  '*  skeletons,"  and 
however  vigorous  or  affecting  they  might  be  when 
Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they  are  now  too 
many  and  exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  prophets,  Sim- 
eon's great  defects  were  a  want  of  grandeur  in  his 
views,  and  the  absence  of  a  gravitation-centre  for 
his  creed.  His  pupils  might  come  forth  sincere  and 
painstaking  parsons ;  but,  overladen  with  truism 
and  shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not  likelyto  prove 
venturesome  missionaries  or  bold  and  original  evan- 
gelists. His  own  propensity  was  more  for  well- 
divided  sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly  inspired 
and  anew  adapted  to  the  times.  He  loved  to  open 
texts ;  and  it  was  rather  to  the  sermon-fisherjf  than 
to  the  field  of  battle  that  he  sent  his  young  divinea. 
His  out-fit  present  was  not  a  sword  but  an  oyster^ 
knife;  and  if  the  *' evangelicals"  whom  Arnold 
met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they 
failed  to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as  shedding  Iqb- 
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tie  on  his  Christian  memory.  He  had  continual 
hevnnees,  and  great  solicitude  for  Israel ;  and  as  he 
mightily  helped  to  awaken  throughout  the  evangel- 
ical  church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  behalf,  so  in 
his  dying  thoughts,  like  the  Lord  himself,  he  ear- 
oestiy  remembered  them  stilL  And  in  the  recol- 
lectedness  and  deep  humility  of  that  dying  scene, 
there  is  something  greater  and  more  solemn  than 
any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for  many  days. 
During  his  long  and  active  life— disinterested,  per- 
emptory, and  single-eyed,  he  approved  himself  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  blessed  Master.  But  the 
greatest  good  which  he  effected,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  is  what  he  did  directly,  and  still  more  what 
he  did  early.  To  our  judgment  he  is  not  one  of 
those  men  who  can  be  widely  or  long  transmitted. 
Already  is  all  that  was  impulsive  in  him  dying  out, 
and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceedingly  admired 
him  once  are  forgetting  what  he  taught  them.  And 
his  own  last  days,  we  fear,  were  not  quite  so  impul- 
sive as  his  first.  An  ancient  university  and  a  hie- 
rarchical establishment  are  to  a  fervent  evangelism 
like  those  transatlantic  lakes  which  are  lined  with 
attractive  graveL  A  stout  arm,  starting  in  deep 
water,  may  row  a  goodly  distance ;  but  as  it  nears 
the  banks  or  skims  the  shallows,  the  boat  will  be 
slowed  or  arrested  by  the  spell  in  the  water.  It 
would  appear  that  even  Simeon  at  last  had  felt  to 
some  extent  the  influence  of  this  magnetic  mud. 

[The  **  Free  Church"  likes  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
Establishment  How  pleasant  it  will  be  when  the 
difiering  parties  begin  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  that 
**  Christian  Alliance"  which  they  advocate  so  much 
in  theory ! — Living  Age.] 


The  extraordinary  effect  related  in  the  annexed 
letter,  of  the  retrospective  activity  of  the  mind  in  a 
drowning  person — (it  is  probably  alike  applicable  to 
other  cases  of  extremity  when  exertion  to  save  life 
has  ceased) — is  se  cuiious,  and  yet  as  we  know,  in 
a  somewhat  analogous  case,  so  entirely  in  conform- 
ity with  the  experience  of  others — that  we  transfer 
it  to  our  twlumns  from  the  Literary  World  of  14th 
instant,  in  order  to  invite  attention  to  it. 

The  recalling,  by  a  flash,  and  involuntarily  as  it 
were,  the  whole  of  past  life,  by  a  drowning  man, 
and  the  very  singular  peculiarity,  that  while  con- 
sciousness is  still  active  and  death  imminent,  the 
past  and  not  the  future  is  alone  present  to  the  mind, 
seem  to  attest  the  ineffaceable  powers  of  memory, 
and  that  nothing  once  impressed  upon  this  faculty 
ever  perishes,  but  becomes  immortal  as  the  spiritual 
essence  of  which  memory  is  a  part.  The  power  to 
recall  at  will  these  impressions  may  indeed  perish, 
but  the  impressions  themselves  never.  The  memory 
is  for  each  one  the  true  book  of  life,  where  every 
act  done  in  the  body,  and  every  good  or  evil  thought 
that  has  passed  through  the  mind,  has  its  undying 
record,  wliich  at  the  last  day  shall  bear  witness  of 
thepast  life  of  each. 

This  letter  of  Admiral  Beaufort  is  full  of  interest 
for  the  suggestions  which  it  so  unavoidably  awa- 
kens in  every  thinking  mind. — ^JV.  Y.  Courier. 

Drown  mo. — ^The  following  is  from  a  letter  by 
Admiral  Beaufort  to  Br.  Wollaston,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Sit  John  Barrow,  just  published  in  London : 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youngster  on 
board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  Portsmouth 
harbor,  at\er  sculling  about  in  a  very  small  boat,  I 
was  endeavoring  to  fasten  her  alongside  the  ship  to 
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one  of  the  scuttle-rings;  in  foolish  eagerness  I 
stepped  upon  the  gunwale,  the  boat  of  course  upset, 
and  I  fell  into  the  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
swim,  all  my  efforts  to  lay  hold  either  of  the  boat 
or  the  floating  sculls  were  fruitless.  The  transac- 
tion had  not  been  observed  by  the  sentinel  on  the 
gangway,  and  therefore  it  was  not  till  the  tide  had 
drifted  me  some  distance  astern  of  the  ship  that  a 
man  in  the  foretop  saw  me  splashing  in  the  water, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  first  lieutenant  instantly 
and  gallantly  jumped  overboard,  the  carpenter  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  gunner  hastened  into  a 
boat  and  pulled  after  them. 

**  With  the  violent  but  vain  attempts  to  make  my- 
self heard  I  had  swallowed  much  water ;  I  was  soon 
exhausted  by  my  straggles,  and  before  any  relief 
reached  me  I  had  sunk  below  the  surface — all  hope 
had  fled — all  exertion  ceased — and  IfeH  that  I  was 
drowning. 

**  So  far,  these  facts  were  either  partially  remem- 
bered after  my  recovery,  or  supplied  by  those  who 
had  latterly  witnessed  the  scene;  for  during  an 
interval  of  such  agitation  a  drowning  person  is  too 
much  occupied  in  catching  at  every  passing  straw, 
or  too  much  absorbed  by  alternate  hope  and  despair, 
to  mark  the  succession  of  events  very  accurately. 
Not  so,  however,  witli  the  facts  which  immediately 
ensued ;  my  mind  had  then  undergone  the  sudden 
revolution  which  appeared  to  you  so  remarkable — 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  which  are  now  as  viv- 
idly fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  they  had  occurred 
but  yesterday. 

**From  the  moment  that  every  exertion  had 
ceased — which  I  imagine  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  complete  suffocation — a  calm  feeling  of 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity  superseded  the  previous 
tumultuous  sensations — it  might  be  called  apathy, 
certainly  not  resignation,  for  drowning  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  an  evil— I  no  longer  thought  of  being 
rescued,  nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  pain.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  sensations  were  now  of  rather  a  pleasura- 
ble cast,  partaking  of  that  duU  but  contented  sort 
of  feeling  which  precedes  the  sleep  produced  by 
fatigue.  Though  the  senses  were  thus  deadened, 
not  so  the  mind  ;  its  activity  seemed  to  be  invigo- 
rated in  a  ratio  which  defies  all  description — for 
thought  rose  after  thought  with  a  rapidity  of  suc- 
cession that  is  not  only  indescribable,  but  probably 
inconceivable,  by  any  one  who  has  not  himself  been 
in  a  similar  situation.  The  course  of  those  thoughts 
I  can  even  now  in  a  great  measure  retrace — the 
event  which  had  just  taken  place,  the  awkwardness 
that  had  produced  it — the  bustle  it  must  have  occa- 
sioned (for  I  had  observed  two  persons  jump  from 
the  chains) — the  effect  it  would  have  on  a  most 
affectionate  father — the  manner  in  which  he  would 
disclose  it  to  the  rest  of  the  family — and  a  thousand 
other  circumstances  minutely  associated  with  home, 
were  the  first  series  of  reflections  that  occurred. 
They  took  then  a  wider  range — our  last  cruise — a 
former  voyage,  and  shipwreck — my  school — the 
progress  I  had  made  there,  and  the  time  I  misspent 
— and  even  all  my  boyish  pursuits  and  adventures. 
Thus  traveUing  backwards,  every  past  incident  of 
my  life  seemed  to  glance  across  my  recollection  in 
retrograde  eucoeesion ;  not,  however,  in  mere  out- 
line, as  here  stated,  but  the  picture  filled  up  with 
every  minute  and  collateral  feature ;  in  short,  the 
whole  period  of  my  existence  seemed  to  be  placed 
before  me  in  a  kind  of  panoramic  review,  and  each 
act  of  it  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  some  reflec- 
tion on  its  cause,  or  its  consequences ;  indeed,  many 
trifling  events  which  had  been  long  forgotten  then 
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crowded  into  my  imagination,  and  with  the  character 
of  recent  familiarity. 

'*  May  not  all  this  be  some  indication  of  the  almost 
infinite  power  of  menwry  with  which  we  may  awa- 
ken in  another  world,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  con- 
template oar  past  lives?  Or  might  it  not  in  somo 
degree  warrant  the  inference  that  death  is  only  a 
change  or  modification  of  our  existence,  in  which 
there  is  no  real  pause  or  interruption  1  Bot,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  one  circumstance  was  highly 
remarkable ;  that  the  innumerable  ideas  which 
flashed  into  my  mind  were  all  retrospective — ^yet  I 
had  been  religiously  brought  up — my  hopes  and 
fears  of  ihe  next  world  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
early  strength,  and  at  any  other  period  intense  inter- 
est and  awful  anxiety  would  have  been  excited  by 
the  mere  probability  that  I  was  floating  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity :  yet  at  that  inexplicable  mo- 
ment when  I  had  a  full  conviction  that  I  had  already 
crossed  the  threshold,  not  a  single  thought  wan- 
dered into  the  future — I  was  wrapped  entirely  in 
the  past. 

"  riie  length  of  time  that  was  occupied  by  this 
deluge  of  ideas,  or  rather  the  shortness  of  time  into 
which  they  were  condensed,  I  cannot  now  state 
with  precision,  yet  certainly  two  minutes  could  not 
have  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  suflTocation  to  that 
of  mv  being  hauled  up. 

**  The  strength  of  the  flood  tide  made  it  expedient 
to  pull  the  boat  at  once  to  another  ship,  where  I 
underwent  the  usual  vulgar  process  of  emptying  the 
water  by  letting  my  head  hang  downwards,  then 
bleeding,  chafing,  and  even  administering  gin  ;  but 
my  submersion  had  been  really  so  brief,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  lookers  on,  I  was  very 
quickly  restored  to  animation. 

**  My  feelings  while  life  was  returning  were  the 
reverse  in  every  point  of  those  which  have  been 
described  above.  One  single  but  confused  idea — a 
miserable  belief  that  I  was  drowning — dwelt  upon 
my  mind,  instead  of  the  mariy  clear  and  definite 
ideas  which  had  recently  rushed  through  it — a 
Velpfess  anxiety — a  kind  of  continuous  nightmare — 
seemed  to  press  heavily  on  every  sense,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  one  distinct  thought — and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  became  convinced  that 
I  was  really  alive.  Again,  instead  of  being  abso- 
lutely fre3  from  all  bodily  pain,  as  in  my  drowning 
state,  I  was  now  tortured  with  pain  all  over  me ; 
and  though  I  have  bean  since  wounded  in  several 
places,  and  have  often  submitted  to  severe  surgical 
discipline,  yet  my  suflferings  Were  at  that  time  far 
greater ;  at  least  in  general  distress.  On  one  occa- 
fiion  I  was  sliot  in  the  lungs,  and  after  lying  on  the 
deck  at  night  for  some  hours  bleeding  from  other 
wounds,  I  at  length  fainted.  Now,  as  I  felt  sure 
that  the  wound  in  the  lungs  was  mortal,  it  will 
appear  obvious  that  the  overwhelming  sensation 
which  accompanies  fainting  must  have  produced 
a  perfect  conviction-  that  I  was  then  in  the  act  of 
dymg.  Yet  nothing  in  the  least  resembling  the 
operations  of  my  mind  when  drowning  then  took 
place  ;  and  when  I  began  to  recover,  I  returned  to 
a  clear  conception  of  my  real  state.*' 


PROTEST  AGAINST   THE   PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE 
BRITISH   IN   THE   VICINITY   OF   CANTON. 

The  following  document,  protesting  a^inst  the 
forcible  appropriation  of  ground  by  the  English  at 
Honan,  pursuant  to  the  concession  recently  extorted 


from  Keying  by  the  forces  under  Sir  John  Dsta, 
has  produced  a  profound  160881100  at  Canton,  aa 
well  from  its  tmth  and  the  cogency  of  its  ar^ment 
as  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  parties 
whose  views  it  represents.  We  are  assured  that  it 
was  regarded  by  the  foreign  population  at  Canton  as 
reflecting  great  credit  on  its  authors,  and  as  the  best 
document  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  issued  by  the 
Chinese.  It  comes  to  ns  in  a  sKp  from  the  office 
of  the  Chinese  Renository,  dated  Canton,  May  22d, 
1847. — Journal  of  Commerce, 

Early  on  the  morning  of  20th,  a  handbill  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Chinese,  giving  notice  of  certain  do- 
ings at  Honan,  and  intimating  that  meetings  were 
to  be  held  on  that  and  two  following  days,  to  adopt 
regulations  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  preyious 'rumor  was  confirmed, 
that  a  deputation  of  the  elders  of  Honan  would  be 
at  the  hall  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  to  present  a  letter  to  H.  B.  M.'s  consul. 
The  deputation,  consisting  only  of  aged  men,  sev- 
eral tens  in  number,  dressed  in  their  best  robes, 
reached  the  new  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  Old 
China  street  and  proceeded  to  the  hall  (or  Consoo.) 
In  the  mean  time  the  new  boat-house,  contiguous  to 
the  landing-place,  was  set  on  fire — we  know  not  by 
whom  or  how.  An  nproar  ensued ;  but  the  firo 
was  soon  extinguished,  and  the  crowds  of  vagrants 
quickly  dispersed,  by  the  guards  from  the  British 
consulate.  In  the  evening  the  foUowinff  notice 
and  letter,  in  Chinese,  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
consul,  and  yesterday  morning  were  put  into  our 
hands,  with  permission  to  give  them  pubhcity. 

PUBLIC   NOTICE  FROM  THB    FORTY-EIOHT   TILLAGES 
OF  HONAN. 

We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  worthy  men  to  arrange  difficulties  and  dissipate 
troubles  of  others,  and  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
humane  to  stop  disorders  and  promote  peace  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

Now  the  fkiglish  wishing  forcibly  to  rent  ground 
in  Honan,  on  which  to  bnild  houses,  the  land-holders 
being  unwilling  to  rent  it ; — abruptly,  on  the  15th, 
sent  forth  their  officers  to  Chau-tau-tsuif  to  measure 
the  ground  and  stake  ofiT  its  boundaries  ;  therefore 
we,  the  gentry  and  elders,  being  compelled  by  this 
their  conduct,  assembled,  on  the  17th,  from  aU  the 
forty-eight  villages,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands,  (and  resolved)  to  proceed  to  the  hall  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  and  present  to  H.  B.  M.'s 
consul,  Mr.  Macjgregor,  a  letter,  plainly  represent- 
ing to  him  our  views  of  ihe  feelings,  prindpies,  ien- 
efis  and  injuries  now  involved,  hoping  he  would  at 
once  stop  the  procedure. 

Having  made  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  we 
now  present  it  to  you  for  inspection,  hoping  that 
(the  officers  and  gentlemen  of)  your  respeotiTe 
countries  will  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  as  impar- 
tial spectators  advise  a  stop  to  these  proceedings, 
so  as  to  avoid  trouble  and  strife,  (lest  otherwise)  it 
being  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  merchants  and  people  of  your  countries 
should  be  involved,  and  so  that  you  may  not  say  the 
scholars  and  people  of  China  do  not  understand  pro- 
priety and  justice,  and  did  not  give  you  timely 
notice.  If  you  can  meet  our  wishes  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Honan  will  feel  greatly  obliged,  and  the 
whole  province  will  bo  most  happy.  _ 
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A  cofy  of  the  letter  presented  to  the  Briiish  consul 
eit  QaUon^  (May  UOth,  1847,  and  iU  reception  de- 
dined,) 

To  the  English  consul  at  Canton  the  following 
letter  is  yevj  respectfully  presented,  by  the  gentry 
and  elders  of  Honan. 

We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  in  projecting  an 
enterprise  regard  should  be  had  to  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  that  the  same  should  be  carried  forward 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  Heaven ;  and  still 
more  is  it  requisite  to  estimate  the  due  importance 
of  the  benefits  and  injuries  which  may  result  from 
either  its  success  or  failure. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  intercourse  be- 
tween our  native  merchants  and  those  of  your  coun- 
try  has  been  mutually  beneficial,  and  both  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  foreigners  have  been  free  from  those 
animosities  which  spring  from  disrespect  and  decep- 
tion. The  mercantile  people  of  your  country,  also, 
have  always  hitherto  maintained  such  good  faith 
and  strict  justice,  that  thousand  of  millions  of  prop- 
erty conld  be  contracted  for  by  one  word,  and  a 
contract  once  made  was  never  broken.  They  never 
foiled  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  never  disre- 
garded their  promises.  Hence  it  was  that  our  Chi- 
nese merchants  joyfully  engaged  in  commerce  with 
them,  and  hence  for  a  long  period  there  was  mutual 
tranquillity. 

Bat  since  the  hostilities  of  1841,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  many  goods  to  go  into  circulation. 
Merchants  also  have  suffered  damage ;  and  in  Can- 
ton many  have  lost  their  business,  and  even  the  mer- 
chandise of  your  country  has  yielded  no  profit. 
Moreover  banditti  seized  on  those  troubles  and  dis- 
orders, as  a  fittinff  occasion  for  carrying  on  their 
machinations ;  and  base  people  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  fires  and  committing  robberies ; 
so  that  even  your  merchants  suflfered  thereby.  The 
traces  of  these  nractices  are  so  open  to  view  that 
they  are  seen  and  known  by  all  nations.  A.nd  now 
it  behooves  us  all  alike  to  lay  aside  every  ill  feeling, 
and  firmly  keep  the  treaties  of  peace,  in  order  to 
recover  and  repair  farmer  losses,  and  together  enjoy 
cniversal  tranquillity. 

Very  recently  we  have  heard  that  your  nation  de- 
sires forcibly  to  rent  ground  in  Honan,  on  which  to 
build  houses.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  had  sup- 
posed that  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  both  parties 
were  to  be  consulted;  and  that,  as  your  country 
hitherto  had  always  laid  great  stress  on  good  faith 
and  strict  justice,  you  assuredly  would  not  forcibly 
take  and  compel  the  people  to  rent  the  ground. 
But  now  we  see  that  the  prefect  and  magistrate 
have  repeatedly  summoned  the  ^  landlords,  and 
strongly  insisted  on  their  coming  to  an  aprreement 
regaling  the  price.  Moreover,  on  the  14th  instant, 
unexpectedly  there  came,  from  the  commissioner, 
Crovernor  Davis,  an  officer  to  measure  the  ground 
at  Chau-tau-tsui  in  Honan,  and  by  setting  up  flags 
to  mark  oflT  its  boundaries.  At  these  proceedings 
the  scholars  and  people  of  all  our  villages  were 
greatly  surprised ;  and  on  the  17th,  being  assembled 
in  the  college  of  SchuHmg  chau  for  consultation,  it 
was  declared  expedient  first  plainly  to  set  forth  the 
case— showing  what  wonld  be  right  and  proper 
and  the  reverse,  lest  your  people,  i^r  getting  in- 
'volved  in  a  quarrel,  should  reproach  us  as  3ie  authors 
of  the  troubles  and  calamities. 

Aoeordingly,  we  will  take  up  in  order  and  care- 
fiilly  lay  bofbre  you,  the  consul,  the  feelings  and 
principles  which  are  not  to  be  deemed  admissible, 
together  with  the  advantages  and  injuries  which  are 
iniolfod  in  this  aae. 


First ,  toe  will  speak  of  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
{the  present  oumers  of  the  land,)  touSung  the  putting 
upon  them  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  bear. 

The  usages  of  Honan  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Thirteen  Factories.  Nor  are  the 
local  circumstances  of  Honan  like  those  of  Shang- 
hai. For  many  years  foreigners  have  resided  at 
the  Thirteen  Factories,  and  from  long  intercourse 
the  usages  have  become  thoroughly  settled.  If 
commands  are  now  given  to  build  foreign  houses, 
(on  Honan,)  it  most  give  rise  to  alarm,  wonder, 
suspicion  and  hatred,  so  that  neither  party  can  re- 
main quietly  at  rest.  Shanghai  is  a  port  newly 
opened,  where  houses  had  never  been  erected  for 
foreign  commerce ;  and,  moreover,  the  unoccupied 
ground  there,  along  the  river,  is  spacious;  and 
therefore,  such  are  the  circumstances  of  the  place, 
that  it  was  easy  to  select  a  site  for  rental.  But  as 
it  regards  Canton,  you  have  near  the  city  the 
Foreign  Factories,  and  not  hi  distant  Hong-kong ; 
for  residences  you  have  the  large  new  houses  of  Uie 
company,  and  for  storing  goods  the  warehouses  at 
present  rented  of  the  Hong  merchants.  And  why, 
therefore,  covet  and  seek  to  get  more,  making  an 
extravagant  outlay  for  no  useful  purpose !  Further^ 
more,  the  ground  in  Honan  is  worth  its  extent  in 
gold,  and  is  all  the  hard-earned  property  of  the  peo- 
ple— ^its  fields,  fish-ponds,  warehouses,  shops,  and 
residences— of  which  some  is  employed  as  tillage 
ground  for  the  support  of  families,  and  some  is 
occupied  for  commercial  purposes  with  a  view  to 
profit.  And  what  is  of  the  highest  consideration, 
orphans  and  widows  are  dependent  on  a  small 
interest  there  for  their  entire  support ;  or  a  large 
clan,  with  a  small  income,  has  there  established  its 
heritage  to  perpetuate  its  ancestral  sacrifices.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  whole  clans  to  assemble  and  re- 
move to  another  place.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  abandon  their  estates  and  seek  a  livelihood  else- 
where. On  a  morning  forcibly  and  violently  to  be 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  homeless  to  be  sent 
adrift  without  any  place  to  seek  a  livine — how  can 
human  feelings  endure  these  things  ?  Always  hith- 
erto the  people  of  your  country  have  deemed  it  Uieir 
duty  to  heal  the  sick  and  succor  the  poor ;  how  then 
can  they  now  tolerate  these  things  ? 

Secondly,  we  will  speak  of  the  case  as  touching  the 
good  faith  of  treaties,  which  is  not  to  be  violated. 

Now  well  have  we  heard  it  said,  '*  Without  good 
faith  there  can  be  no  prosperity,  and  the  violation 
of  treaties  (or  written  engagements)  is  an  ill  omen." 
On  a  former  occasion  our  authorities  made  known 
to  us  that  amon^  the  articles  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
was  the  following :  "  The  merchants  and  people 
of  all  nations  are  permitted  to  rent  noond  on  which 
they  may  build  residences  and  wardfiooses ;  but  the 
local  authorities  in  concert  with  the  consuls  shall 
select  the  sites,  having  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people ;  and  the  people  of  all  nations  are  per- 
mitted with  the  Chinese  to  fix  the  rent  on  terms  of 
equity,  the  one  party  not  demanding  an  exorbitant 
price,  nor  the  other  unreasonably  insisting  on  hav- 
ing particular  sites." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  ground  in  Honan,  if 
yon  say,  **  Doe  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,"  then  they  will  unanimously  declare, 
"  We  are  not  wiHing  to  rent."  If  you  say,  "  The 
rent  is  to  be  fixed  on  principles  of  equity ;"  then, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  is  willing  to  rent  and  name  a 
price,  how  can  there  be  the  **  demanding  of  an  ex- 
orbitant price  1 "  rr  T  r> 

As  to  relying  upon  the  power  of  the  govemoiR  ^^ 
general  and  govenor,  aid  depending  upon  the 
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8trevgth  of  the  prefect  and  magistrate,  to  coei^  and 
coDBtrain,  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  (say- 
ing) rent  we  must.  And  if  without  waiting  to  con- 
sult with  and  gain  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
you  at  once  send  officers  to  measure  off  the  ground 
— if  this  is  not  ^^  unreasonably  insisting  on  particular 
sites,"  then  what  is  it? 

If  you  think  to  reverse  and  disregard  the  stipola- 
tions  and  engagements  of  the  so-called  treaties  of 
perpetual  peace,  we  would  like  to  ask,  what  is  the 
use  of  writing,  and  what  the  obiect  of  framing  such 
treaties  t  When  we,  the  people  and  scholars  (of 
China)  enter  into  any  written  contracts,  we  expect 
them  long  to  be  preserved  inviolable.  How  then 
can  the  minister,  a  commissioner  of  your  most  illus- 
trious British  empire,  consent  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  the  autographs  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  high  contracting  powers? 

Thirdly.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  fortunes,  that  the  people  of  your  country  have 
ploughed  the  OToad  seas,  coming  to  Canton.  Now 
the  success  of  your  merchants  here,  depends  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  (which  in  order  to  be  sus- 
tained must  be)  profitabiie  to  our  people.  If  then, 
while  wishing  to  maintain  this  conuuercial  inteiv 
course,  you  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people,  so  as 
to  alienate  their  minds,  how  can  you  gain  your  com- 
mercial purposes  ?  Men  must  be  allowed  to  dwell 
in  peace  before  they  will  with  pleasure  engage  in 
business;  and  they  must  keep  good  faith  ^fore 
commerce  can  be  extensive  and  successful.  If  now 
you  do  not  in  good  faith  keep  the  treaty,  but,  de- 
pending on  coercive  power,  despoil  the  people  of 
their  property  and  their  lands,  our  merchants,  thus 
harassed  and  made  suspicious,  will  not  dare  to  en- 
trust to  you  their  goods  ;  and  becoming  the  butt  of 
ridicule  for  all  the  world,  none  will  consent  to  hold 
intercourse  with  you.  And  where  there  is  spolia- 
tion, there  must  be  strife,  and  where  strife  is,  there 
must  be  fighting.  Merchants  will  not  come  for- 
ward in  times  of  strife  and  fighting,  but  flee  from 
such  disorders,  useful  commerce  cease,  and  goods 
find  no  maricet.  Look,  and  observe  how  of  late 
years  the  trade  has  daily  diminished.  This  is  what 
all  men  can  see.  Those  who  to  enrich  themselves 
will  despoil  others  of  their  just  gains,  in  the  end 
must  not  only  fail  to  realize  the  least  profit,  but  must 
also  lose  the  great  profits  they  may  have  once  en- 
joyed.    This  it  requires  no  wisdom  to  discern. 

Again,/otiWA/y,  they  will  not  only  lose  the  profits 
they  once  enjoyed,  but  ihey  will  be  exp6se<l  to  in- 
juries more  than  can  be  described.  For  (as  the 
proverb  saith)  *'  It  is  hard  to  withstand  an  angry 
multitude;  and  it  is  hard  to  effect  one^s  pfivate 
wishes,"  (when  they  run  counter  to  the  public.)  In 
the  forty-eight  villages  on  Honan ,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  families,  among  which  there  are  some 
worthy  and  some  base,  some  strong  and  some  weak ; 
and  all  these  being  already  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  land,  will,  if  excited  to  rage,  become  like  a 
defenced  city.  Suppose,  ihen,  that  you  take  their 
land  by  force  and  build  warehouses  thereon.  Your 
merchants  must  bring  their  families,  and  be  con- 
stantly coming  and  going  thither,  and  will  store  up 
there  a  variety  of  goods.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  but  fear  that,  in  going  out  and 
coming  in,  they  will  be  attacked  with  stones  and 
brickbats ;  and  that  their  goods  will  of\en  be  ex- 
posed to  fires.  Will  it  be  possible  for  them  always 
to  keep  up  a  watch  and  guard,  and  be  regularly 
prepared  for  every  emergency?  This  would  be 
tike  walking  on  thorns,  and  even  their  nearest 
leighbon  would  become  their  most  deadly  enemies. 


Thus  extensive  establishments,  requiring  ten^  of 
thousands  for  their  erection,  will  be  ruined  by  a  few 
tens  or  a  hundred  of  idle  vagrants.  How  could  the 
people  of  your  country  joyfully  hold  in  possession 
these  magazines  of  collected  wrath,  and  give  rise 
to  such  numerous  and  complicated  evils!  It  does 
not  require  any  wisdom  to  see  that  this  matter  is 
most  clearly  the  hinge  of  weal  and  woe,  and  thai 
from  it  must  result  consequences  of  great  good  or 
great  evil. 

We  hope  that  you,  the  consul,  will  carefully  con^ 
aider  the  case,  and  determine  the  proper  expedients. 
Having  been  born  and  bred  in  Honan,  we  have  seen 
with  onr  own  eyes  the  agitated  and  disturbed  state 
of  popular  feeling ;  and  fearing  it  would  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  changes,  we  could  not  but  assemble 
the  people  for  deliberation.  We  now,  therefore,, 
having  taken  up  these  four  points — ^the  feelings,  the 
principles,  the  advantages,  and  the  injjuries involved^ 
— first  lay  them  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner 
before  you,  begging  that  you  will  transmit  them  to 
the  commissioner  (Governor  Davis)  for  his  due  con- 
sideration ;  so  that  we  may  forever  keep  the  treaties 
of  peace,  and  avoid  mutual  injury,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  parties,  and  to  be  said  (when  trouble 
comes)  that  we  did  not  give  timely  notice. 

Also,  we  propose  to  take  this  case  and  present  it 
to  the  consuls  and  merchants  of  the  other  nations, 
requesting  those  eminent  and  worthv  gentlemen  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  dis- 
tinguish what  is  right  from  what  is  wrong,  that  ii 
may  not  be  said  that  the  scholars  and  people  of  the 
celestial  destiny  are  ignorant  of  propriety  and  jus- 
tice. Then ,  hereafter,  should  senous  troubles  arise,, 
so  as  to  involve  them,  it  may  be  known  with  whom 
they  originated,  and  on  whom  their  guilt  must  rest^ 

If  you  do  not  condescend  to  regard  onr  humble 
suggestions,  and  cannot  do  us  the  favor  of  receiving 
our  plain  words,  but  relying  on  your  power  insisi 
on  having  the  said  ground,  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion  that  the  hatred  must  daily  increase  and 
the  calamities  continually  become  more  and  more 
serious,  so  that  those  who  esteem  their  native  soil 
and  their  own  family  possessions  as  their  own  lives, 
win  contend  for  them  unto  death.  For  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  when  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  it 
rested  with  the  government  to  stir  up  hatred  against 
you,  while  the  people  only  looked  on  as  spectators^ 
their  feelings  of  indignation  not  being  aroused.  But 
the  occasion  of  the  present  quarrel  is  an  outrage 
against  the  people,  and  hence  their  public  wrath  is 
excited  and  with  great  unanimity — wrath  which  we 
the  gentry  and  elders  cannot  allay,  nor  their  excel- 
lencies our  high  officers  repress. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  true  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  without  falsehood  or  exag- 
geration— as  all  the  people  of  the  country  well 
know.  We  have  presumed  therefore  to  open  to  yon 
our  whole  mind,  and  have  spread  before  jou  our 
secret  thoughts,  hoping  that  you  will  carefully  ex- 
amine them  and  favor  us  with  a  reply.  This  is 
what  we  especially  desire. 


A  WOMAN  belonging  to  Northmolton,  of  respect* 
able  connexions  but  of  bad  character,  has  lost  her 
life  in  attempting  to  plunder  a  corn-mill.  The  place 
had  been  pillaged  before,  and  the  miller  could  not 
discover  the  thief;  one  night  he  left  a  wheel  slowly 
revolving  near  an  aperture;  in  the  morning  the 
woman^s  body  was  found  jammed  between  the 
wheel  and  a  wall :  she  had  crawled  through  the  hole, 
intending  to  steal  corn  ;  and  the  wheel  caught  bei« 
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[Hsniig  copied  many  letters  from  the  army  in  Mexico, 
we  now  add  one  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cou- 
zier.  Without  meaning  to  throw  a  doubt  over  his  inten- 
tion to  speak  the  truth,  we  nuiy  say  that  his  own  disap- 
pointments in  dancing  and  drinking  seem  to  have  soured 
him.  For  instance,  the  danger  of  Col.  Wright  is  charged 
to  the  Mexican  climate  or  country,  as  if  it  were  uncom- 
mon. We  have  known  cases  in  our  own  happy  country 
where  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  would  have  been  of  no 
avaa.] 

LETTER   FROM  A  VOLUNTEER, 

nf  SiXTILLO. 

Mister  Backinam  the  foUerin'  Billet  was  writ  hum 
by  a  Yung  feller  of  oar  town  that  wuz  cossed  fool 
enaff  to  goe  atrottin'  inter  Miss  Chiff  arter  a  Dram 
and  fife,  it  ain't  Nater  for  a  feller  to  let  on  that  he 's 
sick  o'  any  bizziness  that  He  went  inter  off  his  own 
free  will  and  a  Cord,  bat  I  rather  calklate  he 's  mid- 
dling tired  o*  volantearin'  By  this  Time.  I  bleeve  a 
may  put  dependants  on  his  statemence.  For  i  never 
heer^  nothin'  bad  on  him  let  Alone  his  bavin'  what 
Parson  Wilbar  cals  a  pong^hong  for  cocktales,  and 
he  ses  it  wos  a  sociashun  of  idees  sot  him  agoin'  arter 
the  Crootin  Sargient  cos  he  wore  acocktale  onter  His 
Hatt. 

his  Folks  gin  the  letter  to  me  and  i  shew  it  to  par- 
son Wilbur  and  he  ses  it  oughter  Bee  printed,  send 
It  to  mister  Backinum,  ses  he,  i  don't  oilers  agree 
with  Him,  ses  be,  bat  bv  Time,  ses  he,  I  io  like  a 
feller  than  ain't  a  Feared. 

£  have  intusspussed  a  Few  refleckshuns  hear  and 
tbair.    We  *re  kinder  prest  with  Hayin'. 

Ewers  respecfly 

HOSEA  BlOLOW. 


This  kind  o*  sogerin'  ain't  a  xdite  like  our  October 

trainin'. 
Where  a  chap  could  clear  right  out  ef  it  only  looked 

like  rainin'. 
Where  the  Cunnles  used  to  kiver  up  their  shappoes 

with  bandanners, 
And  send  the  insines  skootin'  off  to  the  barroom  with 

their  banners, 
(Fear  o'  giuin'  on  'em  spotted,}  and  a  feller  could  cry 

quarter 
Ef  he  fired  away  his  ramrod  arter  too  much  rum  and 

water. 
Becollect  what  fun  we  had,  you  'n  I  and  Ezry  Hollis, 
Up  there  to  Waltham  plain  last  fall,  ahavin'  the 

Comwallis? 

[i  hait  the  Site  of  a  feller  with  a  muskit  as  i  du 
vasn  But  their  is  fan  to  a  comwallis  I  ain't  agoin  to 
deny  It.    H.  B.] 

This  sort  o'  thing  ain't  jest  like  that — I  wish  that  I 
was  furder — 

[he  meens  Not  quite  so  fur  i  gess.    H.  B.] 

Kimepnnoe  a  day  for  killui'  folks  comes  kind  o'  low 
for  murder, 

(Why  I  've  worked  out  to  slaughterin'  some  for  dea- 
con Cephas  Billins 

And  in  the  hardest  times  there  was  I  oilers  tetched 
ten  shillins,} 

There 's  somethin'  gits  into  my  throat  that  makes  it 
hard  to  swaUer, 

It  comes  so  nateral  to  think  about  a  hempen  collar ; 

It's  glory— but,  in  spite  of  all  my  tryin'  to  get  cal- 
lous, 

I  feel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart  a  ridin'  to  the  gallows. 

[thateie  's  wot  i  cal  natteral  paythos,  it 's  tetchin'. 
H.  B.] 

But  when  it  comes  to  bein*  killed— I  tell  yer  I  felt 
streaked 


The  fust  time  ever  I  found  out  why  baggonets  was 

peaked; 

Here 's  how  it  was :  I  started  oat  to  go  to  a  fandango, 
The  sentinel  he  ups  and  says  "  that 's  furder  than 

you  can  goj" 
"None  o'  yonr  sarse,"  ses  I ;  ses  he  " Stand  back !  '* 

«Ain't  you  a  buster?  " 
Ses  I  "  I  'm  up  to  all  that  'ere,  I  guess  I  've  been  to 

muster; 
I  know  why  sentinels  are  sot ;  you  ain't  agoin'  to 

eat  us ; 
Caleb  hain't  no  monopoly  to  coort  the  seenoreetas ; 
My  folks  to  home  are  full  as  good  as  hisn  be,  by 

goUy !" 
And  so  as  I  was  goin'  by  not  thinkin'  what  would  folly 
The  everlastin'  cus  he  stuck  his  one  pronged  pitch- 
fork in  me 
And  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  close  as  ef  I  was  an 

in'my. 

Wal,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  hoorawin'  in  old 

Funnel 
Wen  Mister  Bolles  he  gin  the  sword  to  our  leftenant 

Cannle, 
(It 's  Mister  secondary  Bolles — 

[the  ignerant  creeter  means  Sekketary!  but  he 
oilers  stuck  to  his  books  like  kobler's  whacks  to  an 
ile-stone.    H.  B.] 

— that  writ  the  price  peace  essay, 
That 's  why  he  did  n't  list  himself  along  o'  us,  I 

dcssay,) 
And  Rantoul,  too,  talked  pooty  loud,  but  don't  put 

his  foot  in  it 
Cos  human  life's  so  sacred  that  he's  principled 

agin'  it, 
(Though  I  myself  can't  rightly  see  it 's  any  worse 

achokin'  on  'em 
Than  puttin'  bullets  thru  their  lights  or  with  a  bag- 

net  pokin'  on  'em,) 
How  drefful  slick  he  reeled  it  off  (like  Blitz  at  our 

lyceum 
Ahaulin'  ribbins  from  his  chops  so  quick  you  skeerce- 

ly  see  'em,) 
About  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  (and  saxons  would  be 

handy 
To  do  the  berr^n'  down  here  upon  the  Kio  Grandy) 
About  our  patnotic  pas  and  our  star-spangled  banner, 
Our  country's  bird  alookin'  on  and  singin'  out  bo- 

sanner, 
And  how  he  (Mister  B.  himself)  was  happy  for 

Ameriky — 
I  felt,  as  sister  Patience  ses,  a  leetle  mite  histericky, 
I  felt,  I  swon,  as  though  it  was  a  drefful  kind  o'  priv- 
ilege 
Atrampin'  round  thru  Bostlng  streets  among  the 

gutter's  drivelage, 
I  act'lly  thought  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  a  leetle  dnmi- 

min', 
And  it  did  bonyfidy  seem  Millanyum  was  comin' 
Wen  all  on  us  got  suits  (darned  like  them  wore  in 

the  state  prison) 
And  every  feller  felt  as  though  all  Mexico  was  hisn. 

[it  must  be  aloud  that  thare  is  a  streak  o'  nater  in 
lovm'  sho.  but  it  sartnly  is  1  of  the  cnrusest  things 
in  nater  to  c  a  rispeckedable  dri  goods  deeler  (deekon 
off  a  chutch  mayby)  a  riggin'  himself  out  in  the 
Weigh  they  du  and  struttin'  round  in  the  Reigi\ 
aspilin'  his  trowsis  and  makin'  wet  goods  of  himself 
El  any  thin 's  foolisher  and  moor  dicklus  than  mili- 
terry  gloary  it  is  milishy  gloary.    H.  B.] 

This  ere 's  about  the  meanest  place  a  skunk  could 
weU  diskiver, 

(Saltillo  's  Mexican,  I  blieve,  for  wot  we  call  Salt- 
river)  ^ 

The  sort  o'  trash  a  fellpr  Sifflpfp^lft  ^^°^  ^•^  *$lC 
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I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  for  a  smell  of  one  good  blae- 
nose  tater ; 

[i  hed  insulted  hear  an  S.  A.  on  the  coulter  of  the 
tater,  bat  parson  W.  advised  agin  leavin  on  it  In.  i 
wood  jist  remark  that  taters  air  lookin'  well  hoar  way. 
H.  B.] 

The  country  here  that  Mister  Bolles  declared  to  be  so 

charroin', 
Throughout  is  swarmin'  with  the  most  alarmin'  kinds 

o'  varmin, 
He  talked  about  delishis  froots,  but  then  it  was  a 

whopper  all, 
The  whole  on  H  's  mud  and  prickly  pears,  with  here 

and  there  a  chapparal; 
Yon  see  a  feller  peekin'  out,  and,  fust  you  know,  a 

lariat 
Is  round  your  throat  and  you  a  copse,  'fore  you  can 

say,  "Wat  are  ye  at?" 

[these  fellers  air  verry  proppilly  called  Rank  He- 
roes, and  the  moar  tha  kil  the  wranker  and  moor 
Herowick  tha  beekum.    H.  B.] 

You  never  see  sich  darned  gret  bugs  (it  may  not  be 

irrelevant 
To  say  I  've  seen  a  scarabaeus  pUtdarius  big  as  a  year 

old  elephant,) 

[it  was  "tumblebug"  as  he  Writ  it,  but  the  parson 
put  the  Latten  instid.  i  sed  tother  maid  belter  meeter, 
bat  he  sed  tha  was  eddykaled  peepi  to  Bosiing,  and 
tha  wood  n't  stan'  it  no  how.  idno  as  tha  mood  and 
idno  at  tha  wood.    H.  B.] 

The  rigiment  come  up  one  day  in  time  to  stop  a  red 

bug 
From  runnin'  off  with  Cunnle  Wright— 't  was  jest  a 

common  cimex  Uctuiarius. 

One  night  I  started  up  on  eend  and  thought  I  was  to 

hum  agin, 
I  heem  a  horn,  thinks  I  it's  Sol  the  fisherman  has 

come  agin, 
His  bcUowses  is  sound  enough — as  I  'm  a  Uvin' 

creeter, 
I  felt  a  thing  go  thru  my  leg— 't  was  nolhin'  more  'n 

a  skeeler  1 
Then  there 's  the  yaller  fever,  tu,  they  call  it  here  el 

vomito, 
(Come,  that  wun't  dn,  you  landcrab  there,  I  tell  ye 

to  let  gj  my  toe ! 
My  gracious !  it 's  a  scorpion  that 's  took  a  shine  to 

pla  with  it, 
I  'm  'fraid  to  skeer  the  tamal  thing  for  fear  he  'd  run 

away  with  it.) 

Afore  I  come  away  from  home  I  had  a  strong  per- 
suasion 
That  Mexicans  wom't  hummg  beans — 

[he  means  hewman  beins,  that's  wot  he  meens. 
i  spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  wuz  hueman  beans 
ware  the  Xisle  Poles  comes  from.    H.  B.] 

— an  ourang  outang  nation, 

A  sort  o'  folks  a  chap  could  kill  and  never  dream 
on  'I  arler 

No  more  'n  a  feller  'd  dream  o'  pigs  that  he  had  had 
to  slarler ; 

I'd  an  idee  that  they  were  built  arler  the  darkie 
fashion  all. 

And  kickin'  colored  folks  about  yon  know 's  a  kind 
o'  national ; 

But  when  I  jined  I  wom't  so  wise  as  that  'ere  queen 
o*  Sheby, 

For,  come  to  look  at  'em,  they  ain't  much  diff 'rent 
from  wot  we  be, 

And  here  we  air  ascrougin'  'em  out  o'  their  own  do- 
minions, 

Aflheltrin'  'em,  as  Caleb  ses,  under  our  eagle's  pin- 
ions. 


Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by  the  slack  of  ^ 

trowsis, 
And  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  oat  o'  all  In 

homes  and  houses ; 
Wal,  it  doos  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then  hooraw  for 

Jackson  I 
It  must  be  right,  for  Caleb  ses  it 's  reg'lar  AnglosaJton. 
The  Mex'cans  don't  fight  fair,  they  say,  they  pisoa 

all  the  water, 
And  do  amazin'  lots  o'  things  that  b  n't  what  they 

oughter, 
Not  havin'  any  lead,  they  make  their  bullets  oat  o' 

copper. 
And  shoot  the  darned  things  at  us,  tn,  which  Cdeb 

ses  ain't  proper ; 
He  ses  they  'd  oughter  stan'  right  up  and  let  ns  pop 

'em  fairly, 
(Guess  when  he  ketches  'em  at  that  he  '11  have  tn  git 

up  airly,) 
That  our  Nation 's  bigger  'n  theim  and  so  its  rights 

are  bigger. 
And  that  it 's  all  to  make  'em  free  that  we  are  pollin' 

trigger. 
That  Anglo  Saxondom's  idee  's  abreakia'  'em  to 

pieces. 
And  that  idee 's  that  every  man  does  jest  what  be 

damn  pleases ; 
Ef  I  don't  make  his  meanin'  clear  pertiaps  in  some 

respek  I  can, 
I  know  that  "  every  man  "  don't  mean  a  nigger  or 

a  Mexican. 

This  goin'  where  glory  waits  ye  hain't  one  agreeable 

feelur. 
An'  ef  it  wom't  for  wakin'  snakes,  I  'd  home  agin 

short  meter  ; 
0,  would  n't  I  be  off,  quick  time,  eft  wom't  that  I 

was  sartin 
They  'd  let  the  day  light  into  me  to  pay  me  for  de- 

sartin ! 
I  don't  approve  o*  tellin'  tales,  but  jest  to  yon  I  may 

state 
Our  ossifers  ain't  wot  they  wuz  before  we  left  the 

Baystate;  .  ^ 

When  it  was  "  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you  're  middlin 

well  now,  be  ye  ? 
Step  up  an'  take  a  nipper,  sir,  f 'm  drefflle  glad  to  see 

ve  *" 
But  now  It 's  "  Where 's  my  eppylet  ?  here,  Sawin, 

step  and  fetch  it ! 
And  mind  your  eye,  be  thond'rin'  spry,  or  d— n  ye, 

you  shall  ketch  it ! " 
Wal,  as  the  Doctor  ses,  some  pork  will  bile  so,  bnt 

by  mighty 
Ef  I  had  some  on  'em  to  hum,  I  'd  give  'em  linkmn 

viiy, 
I  'd  play  the  rogue's  march  on  their  hides  and  other 

music  follerin', —  , 

But  I  mast  close  my  letter  here,  for  one  on  'cm  s 

ahoUerin',  .     .  , 

These  Anglosaxon  ossifers — wal,  tain't  no  useajawm , 
I  'm  safe  enlisted  for  the  war, 

Yourn,  ^^_, 

BIRDOFREDOM  SAWIN. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  retum  States  the  number  of 
visiters  to  the  British  Museum  during  the  year  IW 
at  826,901;  to  the  National  Gallery,  608,140 ;» 
the  Armories  of  the  Tower,  62,287.  Since  AO- 
guBt,  1846,  three  pictures  have  been  parchasww 
the  National  Gallery :  "  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Sp»» 
Hunting  the  WUd  Boar,"  by  Velasquea,  co» 
2,200/. ;  «•  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  PJ 
Anni  bale  Caracci,  787/.  10*. ;  and  "The  Vtt»«" 
of  a  Knight,"  by  Rafiaelle,  IfibOL-^Spectaior' 
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From  Pnaer't  Magasbit. 
IBB  MIHOaS  OP  A  LADT.    FBOM  THB  OERMAN. 

I  AM  DOW  sixty  years  of  age,  and  having  all  my 
life  been  foioed  to  disguise  my  feelings  and  act  a 
part,  will  at  last  fling  the  mask  aside  and  speak  the 
trolh.  But  to  whom  shall  I  address  myself?  for, 
noleas  it  be  to  laugh  at  her,  an  old  lady  will  hardly 
find  a  friend  willing  to  listen  to  the  history  of  her 
life.  Well,  I  shall  address  this  confession  to  myself, 
and  speak  frooly  and  frankly.  It  will  be  some  relief 
to  me.  I  shall  be  writing  a  kind  of  moral  testament ; 
and  when  the  pen  has  once  done  its  duty,  the  past 
will  no  longer  be  my  own.  The  ()ast!  Good 
Heaven !  how  far  does  it  now  He  behind  me,  and 
yet  how  near  does  it  still  appear ! 

I  shall  sleep  to-night  in  yon  chamber,  which  I 
have  not  entered  for  forty  years.  Everything  here 
seems  so  unchanged,  so  much  like  what  it  was 
when  I  last  occupied  these  apartments ;  I  saw  so 
true  a  representation  of  former  times  in  their  ap- 
pearance, that  I  actually  recoiled  with  afl!right  on 
beholding  the  reflection  of  my  own  wrinkled  face  in 
a  mirror :  I  had  almost  fancied  that  I  was  still  to  find 
myself  young  and  unchanged.  Alas !  from  to-day 
every  remnant  of  youthful  feeling  has  vanished  from 
my  breast. 

I  lost  my  mother  in  infancy,  and  was  only  ten 
years  of  age  when  my  father  died.  An  elder  sister 
became  my  guardian ;  but  as  she  had  just  made  a 
brilliant  marriage,  and  was  entering  the  gay  world 
at  the  most  promising  period  of  her  career,  in  flower 
of  youth  and  beauty's  pride,  she  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  taking  charge  of  me.  I  was,  there- 
fore, placed  for  my  education  in  a  convent  which 
was  then  in  considerable  vogue,  and  in  which  were 
many  young  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune.  It  was 
usual  for  the  pujpils  to  remain  in  this  establishment 
till  they  had  attained  their  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
year,  then  to  marry,  or  to  join  their  friends  in  the 
great  world.  This  was  also  my  sister's  intention 
with  regard  to  myself,  as  she  very  frankly  told  me 
when  she  bade  me  adieu,  and  left  me  at  the  convent 
under  the  charge  of  a  governess. 

Among  the  pupils  was  a  Lady  Emily  0 ,  to 

whom  I  soon  became  greatly  attached.  She  was 
several  years  older  than  myself,  full  of  talents, 
spirit,  and  ronuuice.  She  lived  in  the  clouds,  so  to 
express  it,  and  Platonic  love  was  her  ideal  of  all 
that  was  great  and  beautiful.  As  I  also  possessed 
an  easily  excited  fancy.  Lady  Emily's  conversatwn 
fell  upon  a  fruitful  soil;  though  she  was  candid 
enouffh  to  tell  me  that  the  real  world  offered  little 
foundation  on  which  to  raise  such  brilliant  struc- 
tures of  ideal  beauty  and  perfection  as  she  was  fond 
of  building. 

"  Men  are  not  what  I  take  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing them,"  she  often  said  ;  'Mt  is  only  my  &ncy 
that  loves  to  paint  them  in  such  bright  colors.  But 
you  will  know  them  in  time,  and  you  will  be  easily 
understood." 

As  I  grew  up  I  aradually  adopted  the  notions  of 
my  friend,  and  lived  with  her  in  an  ideal  sphere,  of 
which  we  were,  in  truth,  the  only  inhahitantB.  I 
fiicsook  the  playmates  of  my  own  age,  and  passed 
whole  days  in  hearing  this  modem  HiSloisa  read 
WertheTj  and  tales  of  Uie  same  class  which  she  had 
herself  composed  in  a  still  more  exaggerated  strain. 
Beyond  hearing  me  repeat  my  lessons,  my  govern- 
ess took  little  trouble  about  me ;  and  as  the  lady^* 
mxpenot  was  satisfied  with  her  reports,  no  one  paid 
tbs  least  attention  to  my  general  way  of  goinff  on. 

When  I  was  fifleea  yean  of  age,  Lady  Emfly 


died  and  left  me  all  her  papers  and  manuscripts. 
These  I  took  with  me  when  soon  afterwards  I  quit- 
ted the  convent,  and  made  them  my  constant,  almost 
my  only,  study.  How  impatient  I  was  to  see  the 
world  I  had  pictured  to  myself  so  beautiful;  but 
which,  when  beheld,  I  hardly  recognized.  Instead 
of  allowing  me  to  form  a  romantic  attachment,  to 
select  (as  the  patron  of  my  life)  the  object  of  my 
affection,  my  family  presented  6aron  ISfierking  to 
me,  and  told  me  to  look  upon  him  as  my  future 
hudi>and ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
station — altogether  unexceptionable,  in  fact ;  and 
that  our  marriage  was  a  settled  affair.  When  X 
attempted  to  remonstrate  I  was  laughed  at,  called  a 
little  fool,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  mvself 
married  before  I  had  time  to  object,  and  almost 
before  I  knew  how  it  happened. 

My  husband  was  about  fifty,  had  once  been  hand- 
some—knew it,  and  still  thought  himself  so.  He 
was  a  man  of  limited  and  litue  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  of  cold  disposition.  He  had  never 
loved  me ;  but  the  world  called  me  happy,  for  I  had 
wealth  at  command,  and  was  allowed  perfect  and 
uncontrolled  freedom.    What  could  I  desire  mate  ? 

''Happy"  indeed!  and  what  is  this  happiness 
of  which  all  are  speaking?  I  picture  it  to  myself 
as  a  spirit,  or  essence,  inhabiting  a  golden  temple 
with  numerous  gates,  each  surmounted  by  emble- 
matical figures — toys  of  all  sorts ;  here  flowers,  and 
there  laurels ;  and  every  individual  on  approadiing 
hurries  towards  the  gate  which  seems  the  most 
attractive.  But  how  to  open  it  when  attained?  One 
aspirant  sometimes  spends  a  whole  life  in  knocking 
at  all ;  another,  in  constantly  tarrying  at  the  same. 
Here  a  gate  yields  to  our  eflbrts,  we  think  the  goal 
is  gained ;  when,  lo !  a  laughing  demon  points  to 
the  divinity  we  wish  to  approach,  then  thrusts  us 
out,  and  we  find  ourselves  as  far  from  the  mark  as 
ever.  This  was  my  fate.  Love  constituted  my 
ideal  of  happiness ;  I  could  comprehend  no  other, 
and  this  one  source  of  happiness  was  to  be  denied 
me. 

Notwithstandinff  my  foolish  and  extravagant  fan- 
cies, I  yet  retained,  during  the  earlier  period  of  my 
married  life,  the  strictest  sentiments  of  duty.  I 
suflfered  in  my  solitary  position,  and  pride  made  me 
reject  all  the  attention  paid  me ;  but  I  confese  that 
even  this  feeling  of  duty  ultimately  gave  way,  and 
consigned  me  to  grief  and  sorrow.  I  sighed  and 
sought  for  a  heart  to  love  me.  At  last  I  pictured 
to  myself  an  ideal,  and,  of  course,  incomparable 
lover,  having  all  the  features  and  perfections  of  the 
favored  heroes  of  my  romances.  I  looked  round 
the  brilliant  circles  of  society,  and  smiled  when  I 
compared  the  most  distinguished  cavaliers  with  his 
fancied  perfections.  By  degrees  all  nay  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  this  ideal  lover,  to  whom  I  became  at 
last  fondly  and  afifectionately  attached.  I  spoke  to 
him,  wrote  to  him,  sometimes  represented  him  as 
ill,  sometimes  as  jealous ;  he  joined  the  army,  got 
into  danger,  and  I  sacrificed  myself  to  insure  his 
safety.  At  last  we  met  again,  and  then  followed  a 
period  of  undisturbed  happiness.  He  understood 
me  perfectly,  accompanied  me  through  life,  joined 
me  m  society,  and  b^me  a  perfect  guardian  angel ; 
for  I  watched  carefully  every  step  of  my  conduct  in 
order  to  give  him  no  cause  of  complaint.  On  his 
account  Irejoiced  in  the  attention  paid  me,  and  in 
the  admiration  my  general  behavior  excited ;  nor  was 
there  any  pleasure  or  gratification  which  I  was  not 
ready  to  relinquish  merely  to  oblige  him :  I  was 
playmg  a  real  comedy  of  love  in  secret.  This  oom* 
edy  lasted  for  three  years,  and  the  oonsequenoes 
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impressed  theroseWes  stronffly  on  my  character; 
many  of  my  friends  hardly  knew  me  again  ;  some 
were  alarmed  by  the  change ;  but  I  to(Mc  no  notice 
of  their  conjectures,  and  allowed  them  to  think 
whatever  they  pleased.  What  was  the  world's 
opinion  to  me? 

I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  I  passed 
foor  weeks  on  a  visit  at  the  castle  of  one  of  my 
cousins — even  here,  where  I  now  write  these  lines. 
My  ideal  lover  was  not  with  me  ;  his  absence  caused 
me,  of  course,  much  grief,  and  I  was  sighing  for  the 
hour  of  our  next  meeting.  The  period  of  my  visit 
was  at  an  end  and  my  departure  fixed  for  next 
morning,  when  my  coachman  reported  that  the 
carriage  had  received  an  injury  which  could  not  be 
repaiiid  in  less  than  a  day.  The  delay  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,  but  my  cousin  consoled  me,  as  she  ex- 
pected a  very  pleasant  addition  to  her  party  in  the 
morning. 

'*  My  uncle,"  she  said,  "  is  coming ;  and  who 
do  yon  think,  Bertha,  accompanies  him?  Why,  your 
favorite  poet,  the  poetical  hero,  the  adored  of  all  the 
women,  whom  you  have  so  long  been  anxious  to 
meet — Count  Arthur  G ." 

These  tidings  easily  reconciled  me  to  the  accident 
which  had  befulen  my  carriage;  though  I  reproached 
myself,  in  some  measure,  for  this  feeling.  Did  not 
all  my  thoughts  belong  to  him  whom  I  had  left  at  a 
distance  ?  nut  my  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the 
day  passed  in  speculating  on  the  appearance  of  this 
lauded  irresistible.  We  were  four  young  ladies  at 
the  castle,  and  every  one  of  us  had  formed  a  differ- 
ent opinion  on  the  subject.  When  assembled  for 
breakfast  next  morning,  it  was  immediately  observed 
that  all  the  toilets  were  more  carefully  selected  than 
usual ;  the  spirit  of  coquetry  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  party,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
we  were  all  in  love  with  Count  Arthur,  so  fre- 
quently and  impatiently  did  our  eyes  glance  from 
the  clock  to  the  castle  gate.  At  last  a  carriage 
drove  up,  and  the  whole  party  instantly  hurried  to 
the  window;  I  did  not  follow  the  example,  but 
hastened  to  my  own  room,  hardly  able  to  explain 
to  myself  the  nature  of  my  emotions.  It  actually 
reqmred  time  and  some  effort  before  I  could  recover 
sufficient  composure  to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  strangely  agitated,  I 
opened  the  door,  but  heard  only  one  voice,  that  of 
my  uncle,  who  accosted  me  in  his  usual  friendly 
manner ;  I  could  hardly  answer,  till,  looking  about, 
I  fonnd  that  we  were  sdone. 

''  Where  are  the  ladies?"  I  then  inquired. 

"  In  the  garden  with  Count  Arthur,  my  fair  lady 
baroness." 

Without  further  remark  the  old  gentleman  imme- 
diately went  up  to  a  glass-case  that  contained  some 
valuable  antiquities,  which,  as  a  keen  antiquarian, 
he  always  contemplated  with  renewed  pleasure.  I 
followed  mechanically,  and  was  listenm^,  without 
attention,  to  a  learned  treatise  on  an  ancient  tiara, 
when  steps  approached,  and  a  young  man  of  grave 
and  calm  aspect  joined  us.   It  was  the  count  himself. 

"  Count  Arthur,  my  niece,  Baroness  Nierldng," 
said  my  ancle. 

A  few  commonplaces  followed  on  this  introduc- 
tion ;  and  though  he  must,  of  course,  have  seen  me, 
I  waited  till  he  had  addressed  me  before  I  ventured 
to  raise  my  eyes  in  order  to  look  at  him.  He  joined 
in  the  converaation,  and,  though  very  celebrated  at 
the  time,  was  totally  unassuming.  His  observations 
dl  showed  the  man  of  taste  and  information,  and  I 
ffoand  them  so  striking,  that  I  could  almost  have 
Ihneied  them  my  own. 


The  narty  now  assembled  and  proceeded  to  visit 
the  castle,  and  especially  a  turret  of  some  historical 
note,  which  my  uncle  never  failed  to  inspect.  To 
reach  it  we  had  to  pass  through  a  room  which  had 
been  assigned  as  a  study  to  the  count,  and  where 
we  found  that  some  of  his  papera  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  on  the  table,  as  if  preparatively  to  their 
being  put  in  order.  This  led  to  a  request  that  he 
would  favor  us  by  reading  some  of  his  compositions ; 
he  consented  at  last,  and  I  took  my  seat  on  a  sofs 
exactly  opposite  to  him.  His  reading  was  impres- 
sive, and  he  seemed  to  address  every  striking  line 
of  poetry  so  especially  to  me,  that  the  other  ladies 
actually  appeared  jeuous,  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
rise  merely  to  escape  their  inquisitorial  glances. 
The  count  followed  my  example  and  joined  me ; 
my  heart  beat  as  if  my  very  breast  were  about  to 
burst  asunder.  I  found  myself  drawn  towards  him 
by  an  irresistible  power,  which  he  probaMy  o)h 
served. 

"  And  your  ladyship  has  actually  resolved  to 
leave  us  to-morrow?"  he  said. 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  looking  round  the 
room  rather  than  at  the  speaker. 

'*  But  wherefore  so  soon  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  leave  with  regret,  but  I  am  expected  at 
home ;"  and  these  words  having  gradually  restored 
my  composure  I  left  him,  and  the  party  returned  to 
the  drawing-room.  A  lady  took  her  place  at  the 
piano  and  sung,  another  followed  her  example,  and 
my  uncle  pressed  me  to  do  the  same.  My  heart 
was  full,  and  I  consented ;  and  feel  convinced  that 
the  tones  of  my  voice  had  never  been  so  touch- 
ing. The  count  stood  by  my  side ;  he  did  not 
speak,  but  seemed  fully  to  share  my  emotions. 
I  dwell  so  long  on  the  history  of  this  day,  because 
it  was  the  first,  the  events  of  which  impressed 
themselves  on  my  heart  for  life ;  the  firat  day  tiD 
to-day — which  is  the  last. 

After  dinner  followed  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Count  Arthur  gave  me  his  arm ;  at  firat  we  spoke 
in  the  common-place  manner  of  the  common-place 
things,  that  so  often  lead  to  the  most  interestmg 
conversations.  At  last  we  came  to  the  theme  of 
endless  novelty  and  variety — the  theme  which  has 
some  time  or  other  spoken  home  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  can  feel,  and  of  which  all  have  either  heard  or 
thought — ^I  mean  love. 

Count  Arthur  inquired  what  was  my  idea  of 
love?    I  had  none. 

**  Do  you  think  with  me,  my  lady,"  he  contin- 
ued, '*  that  men  in  p^eneral  too  readily  give  way  to 
this  dangerous  passion?  I  mean,  of  course,  those 
who  are  capable  of  feeling  it,  for  the  othera  aro  not 
worth  taking  into  account.  Only  look  around  yon, 
and  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  will  see  nothing  bat 
lovera." 

**  Lovere !  no,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  only  men  of 
gallantry." 

'*  You  are  unjust,  my  lady;  you,  of  all  othen, 
ought  to  know  what  r^  love  is ;  for  what  other 
but  a  real  attachment  could  you  inspire?" 

In  saying  which  his  eyes  restea  on  me  in  the 
softest  and  most  expressive  manner. 

**  Do  not,  on  that  account,"  he  continued,  **  take 
me  for  an  absolute  Amadis ;  I  am  far  from  speaking 
by  experience,  for  I  have  never  yet  been  in  love — 
really  and  truly  in  love.  I  have  often  admired  a 
lady,  taken  pleasure  in  her  conversation  and  society, 
felt  even  a  passing  vassion,  but  no  deeper  sensation. 
And  yet  I  look  with  the  most  fervent  anxiety  to  the 
moment  when  I  am  to  meet  the  angel  that  is  to 
brighten  my  existence.    My  heart  is  hoaxding  thft 
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most  enthoaiastio  gntitucle  wheiewith  to  repay  her 
generoeity ;  for  a  poet  without  an  adored  is  like  a 
skywithout  stars." 

Tliis  conversation  was,  I  felt,  very  dangemos  for 
me,  but  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  him ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  party  returned  to  the  cas- 
tle that  we  were  separtitea.  liis  eyes  followed  me 
duxinff  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  most  of  his 
speeches  were  addressed  to  me,  or  filled  with  allu- 
aions  applicable  to  our  relative  situations.  I  was 
completely  dazzled. 

Axriyed  in  my  chamber  I  threw  myself  into  an 
arm-chair,  covered  my  face,  and  remained  for  two 
hours,  I  believe,  unmoved  in  that  position,  passing 
all  the  events  of  the  day  before  me.  The  most 
minute  trifles  had  impressed  themselves  indelibly 
on  my  memory  ;  every  word  he  had  uttered  stood 
in  flaming  letters  before  me,  and,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  completely  deprived  me  of  sleep  during 
the  night.  The  chamber-maid,  who  came  to  call 
me  in  the  morning,  found  me  already  up  and  dressed 
for  the  joumev.  O,  how  full  my  heart  was !  I  had 
hardly  entered  my  carriage  when  a  servant  brought 
me  a  letter ;  the  seal  and  handwriting  were  unknown 
to  me ;  but  the  agitation  that  seized  me  told  me 
from  whom  it  came.  I  opened  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  impatient  to  be  alone,  that  I  mieht,  with  my 
whole  heart,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  The 
contents  were  in  verse — verses  full  of  sorrow  and 
tenderness.  I  concealed  them  in  my  bosom,  re- 
solved that  no  mortal  eyes  but  my  own  should  ever 
raze  upon  them.  During  the  last  stage  of  the 
joomey  my  ideal  lover  again  came  to  my  recollec- 
tion ;  but,  fdas,  how  changed !  for  when  I  looked 
for  his  image  in  my  heart,  I  only  found  the  por- 
traiture of  Count  Arthur!  Fancy's  dream  had 
become  reality,  and  airy  nothing  had  now  assumed 
**  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Rom  this  moment  I  only  lived  for  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  writings,  I  read  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  entered  into  all  his  feelings.  If  a  new 
work  of  his  appeared,  I  was  the  first  to  secure  it 
and  devour  its  contents,  which  always,  I  thought, 
contained  allusions  to  our  mutual  sentiments  and 
unfortunate  attachment.  I  fancied  myself  depicted 
in  all  his  heroines,  and  believed  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing me  in  the  speeches  of  all  his  lovers.  If 
he  spoke  of  the  pangs  of  separation,  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  hopeless  love,  he  was  only,  as  I  deemed, 
speaking  of  me.  I  had  only  changed  the  object  of 
my  folly,  and  now  loved  so  ardently  that  I  could 
not  even  hear  his  name  mentioned  without  chang- 
ing color.  Nothing  was  more  ludicrous  than  the 
absolute  contempt  with  which  I  treated  all  other 
gentlemen  who  endeavored  at  times  to  pay  me  at- 
tention ;  a  pitying  smile  was  their  only  reward.  I 
measured  them  by  the  fancied  greatness  of  my  new 
idol,  and,  alas,  how  little  did  they  then  appear! 
Without  ever  sending  one  of  them,  I  wrote,  1  sup- 
pose, no  fewer  than  five  hundred  letters  to  this  lover 
of  a  single  day.  I  told  him  everything,  my  joys  and 
sorrows ;  spoke,  above  all,  of  my  love.  My  imag- 
ination rrew  more  and  more  extravagant  respecting 
him  till  I  actually  rhapsodized. 

Thus  passed  my  youth ;  and  it  was  worth  being 
yonng  for  the  possession  of  such  feelings.  Then 
came  the  period  of  the  desolating  French  wars ; 
our  home  was  rendered  insecure ;  and  I  removed 
with  my  husband  to  one  of  the  capitals  of  northern 
Germany.  It  happened  to  be  the  usual  residence 
of  Count  Arthur ;  but  he  was  then  absent  on  some 
diplomatic  mission.  His  sister,  with  whom  I  be- 
)  acquainted,  was  a  very  commonplace,  proaaic 


person,  but  appeared  an  absolute  Qfrinna  in  my 
eyes,  merely  because  he  was  attached  to  her.  I 
fancied,  of  course,  that  he  must  have  spoken  to  her 
about  me,  and  questioned  her  at  least  a  thousand 
times  on  the  subject ;  and  she  thought,  at  last,  that 
she  recollected  his  having  returned  from  the  south 
of  Germany  some  years  before,  with  an  unfortunate 
attachment  in  his  heart.  This  was  enough  for  me ; 
all  doubts  were  now  removed,  and  I  should  hardly 
have  been  more  delighted  had  a  declaration  of  love 
come  even  from  his  own  lips. 

But  the  wide-spreading  ravages  of  war  again 
forced  us  to  change  our  quarters,  and  we  removed 
to  Prague.  I  was  no  longer  young,  and  my  fancy 
eradually  began  to  cool;  but  I  still  thought  ox 
Count  Arthur  with  the  most  afifectionate  tender- 
ness, and,  though  I  wrote  no  more  letters,  still  oc- 
cupied myself  a  great  deal  with  him.  I  of\en  read 
the  verses  he  had  sent  me,  and  always  with  secret 
delight,  for  no  one  had  yet  been  allowed  to  see 
them ;  they  constituted  the  only  link  between  us, 
and  formed,  I  may  say,  the  principal  joy  of  my  ex- 
istence. These  continued  dreams  ended,  at  last,  by 
making  me  believe  in  the  full  truth  of  the  romance 
which  imagination  had  conceived.  If  his  name 
were  mentioned  I  oflen  repeated,  almost  involunta- 
rily, '*  Oh,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Count 
Arthur!*'  and  these  words  were  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  pensive  and  self-satisfied  smile,  which 
must  ofien  have  made  the  hearers  believe  that  I 
knew  him  but  too  well. 

The  restoration  of  peace  enabled  me,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  again  to  return  to  my  home. 
My  husband  had  died  during  our  exile ;  I  was  now 
a  widow,  without  children,  in  possession  of  consid- 
erable property,  and  a  good  deal  courted,  therefore, 
by  ray  relations.  The  cousin  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned  did  not  forget  me ;  but  her  kind  heart 
was  above  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives. 
She  resided  for  a  time  with  me,  on  one  of  my  es- 
tates, for  her  family  had  been  obliged  to  part  with 
the  castle  where  we  had  met  Count  Arthur — a  loss 
which  she  deeply  lamented.  But  chance  again 
brought  the  property  into  the  market ;  a  moderate 
price  only  was  demanded,  and  as  she  was  enabled 
to  raise  the  money  she  instantly  repurchased  the 
place,  and  returned  with  delight  to  the  scenes  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  youth.  I  promised  her 
an  early  visit ;  but  illness,  business,  various  occn- 

ritions,  delayed  me,  and  years  passed  away  before 
could  carry  my  resolution  into  eflect.  At  last, 
about  eight  days  ago,  I  received  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

"  My  dear  Bertha — I  can  no  longer  let  you  off; 
and  your  presence  at  my  castle,  on  or  before  the 
18th  of  July,  is  now  indispensably  necessary.  I 
shall  accept  no  apology  ;  a  heartfelt  pleasure  awaits 
you,  and  i  should  never  console  myself  were  you 
to  decline  my  invitation." 

How  could  I  resist  such  entreaties?  Though 
sixty  years  of  age,  I  was  still  a  woman,  with  all  a 
woman's  curiosity.  On  the  18th  of  July,  therefore, 
I  arrived  at  the  castle,  and  no  sooner  entered  the 
drawing-room  than  my  cousin,  rushing  intp  mj 
arms,  exclaimed,  with  all  her  usual  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity,— 

"  Kow,  tell  me  quickly,  which  of  all  your  for- 
mer acquaintances  are  you  meet  anxious  to  meet 
again?    Speak  frankly  and  sincerely." 

I  named  a  few  at  random. 

*'  Not  so,  not  so,"  she  replied ;  **  a  still  older 
acquaintance,'  one  first  met  here  in  this  very  castle, 
and  whom  your  heart  continues  to  acknowledge." 
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I  WEB  BO  weak  as  still  to  blush. 

"  That 's  it,"  said  my  cousin  ;  "  now  you  are , 
riffht.  It  is  Count  Arthur ;  I  expect  him  here  every 
mmute.  The  charming  Arthur !  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  his  elegant  figure  and  brown  curling 
locks!" 

*'  Even,  I  suppose,  what  has  become  of  our  beau- 
ty, which  has  turned  to  wrinkles  and  ugliness." 

I  said  this  on  purpose  to  prevent  her  from  saying 
so,  but  did  not  wish  to  believe  my  own  words. 
My  heart  could  not  harbor  the  possibility  of  finding 
Count  Arthur  changed  from  what  I  had  seen  him 
some  forty  years  before. 

We  spoke  of  past  times,  of  the  very  day  on  which 
we  had  formerly  expected  him,  even  a/8  we  did  now. 
But  what  a  difference !  Then  in  youth,  and  now 
in  age !  At  this  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  the  count's  chariot  drew  up.  I  hastened 
into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to  see  him  alight ; 
the  carriage-door  opened,  and  I  actually  shrunk 
back  in  terror  when  I  beheld  him.  Was  this 
Count  Arthur  t — a  decrepid  old  man,  whose  tall  fig- 
ure was  almost  bent  together,  whose  face  was  full 
of  wrinkles,  and  wanted  every  particle  of  that  digni- 
ty which  ofier  accompanies  age !  This,  with  a  fow 
gray  hairs  scattered  round  an  almost  bald  head, 
was  all  that  now  remained  of  the  once  gay  and  gal- 
lant count! 

My  cousin  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner,— 

'*  Welcome,  my  dear  count!"  she  said ;  **  here 
is  a  lady  who  will  be  delis[hted  to  see  you  again." 

After  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  I  ap- 
proached. 

"  Do  you  not  know  her?  It  is  my  cousin,  the 
Baroness  Nierking,  whom,  on  your  former  visit, 
yOu  found  so  amiable  and  interesting." 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  certainly !"  was  his  embar- 
rassed reply,  as  he  bowed  to  me. 

I  perceived  at  once  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
me.  It  was  a  pang  that  struck  my  heart  keenly, 
and  as  my  cousin  probably  perceived  it,  she  drew 
him  aside,  and  mentioned  our  former  meeting  to  him. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  seemed  to  call  his  best 
powers  of  memory  into  exertion. 

**  I  cannot  recollect,"  he  said.  ''  I  know  that 
you  had  a  party  of  ladies  here — some  very  charm- 
ing ones,  no  doubt ;  but,  except  yourself,  I  remem- 
ber uo  one  in  particular." 

Two  large  tear-drops  fell  from  my  eyes.  It  was 
the  whole  of  my  past  life  that  I  mourned,  for  with 
a  single  word  this  cruel  man  had  now  robbed  me  of 
the  whole  of  my  previous  existence.  What  now 
remained  to  me,  and  where  was  compensation  to  be 
found  for  the  past?  In  a  few  years  of  suffering, 
and  then  in  death ! 

The  count  took  a  seat  near  me,  and  I  collected 
myself  so  far  as  to  address  some  words  of  courtesy 
to  him.  He  hardly  answered  till  I  turned  the  con- 
versation exclusively  on  himself;  then  only  he 
seemed  to  revive,  and  was  evidf^ntly  pleased  when 
a  circle  formed  round  him.  But  a  young  lady  having 
been  led  to  the  piano,  he  again  grew  moody ;  for 
he  was  no  longer  the  sole  object  of  attention,  and 
this  he  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  insult. 

I  remained  near  him,  and  as  he  found  me  a  good 
listener  he  endeavored  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
conversation,  in  which,  as  it  was  my  wish  also,  he 
easily  succeeded.  I  spoke  of  the  journey  which  led 
to  his  former  visit  at  the  castle,  and  he  assured  me 
that  it  had  afforded  him  great  pleasure. 

".^Ind  yet  you  no  longer  recollect  our  walk  in  the 
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garden,  nor  my  singing?*'  I  had  almost  added— 
*' Your  love,"  when  reflection  saTed  me  fromtha 
foUy. 

"Oh,  perfectly,  my  lady!"  was  his  reply;  but 
I  easily  perceived  that  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  com- 
monplace gallantry.       * 

"  But  permit  me,  my  lady,"  he  continued ;  "  did 
I  not  give  you  some  verses  on  that  occasions-some 
pretty,  soft,  sighing,  lyrical  efifasion  ?  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  done  so,  for,  during  mv  tour  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  I  hardly  met  with  a  pretty  woman 
to  whom  I  did  not  show  such  a  mark  of  attention. 
Ladies  like  these  things,  and  if  you  sing  to  them, 
you  sing  yourself  into  their  hearts  ;  they  love  to  be- 
come immortal  with  poets.  If  you  have  any  such 
verses,  pray  give  them  to  me,  for  I  retain  no  copy, 
though  I  know  that  I  wrote  some  very  good  thugs 
at  that  time.  I  am  printing  a  new  edition  of  my 
works ;  will  you  not  accept  a  place  in  it  ?" 

I  was  no  longer  able  to  retain  my  calmness ;  my 
recollection  turned  to  bitterness,  and  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  satisfaction  of  vexing  an  old  fop,  for  whom 
I  had  shed  so  many  tears,  and  who  now  told  me 
that  I  had  shared  the  little  attention  he  paid  me 
with  every  pretty  woman  in  the  country !  I  had 
inspired  him  with  nothing  more  than  the  slight, 
transient  satisfaction  he  experienced  in  the  company 
of  thousands  of  others !  And  now  he  wished  to 
have  my  secret  treasure  restored,  to  expose  that  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public  which  I  had  concealed  even 
from  the  eyes  of  friendship— I  who  had  so  wished 
that  only  his  eyes  had  rested  on  those  glowing  lines ! 
No,  never ! 

"  I  am  truly  grieved,  my  lord  count,"  I  replied, 
"  that  I  no  longer  possess  your  valuable  autograph. 
If  I  rightly  recollect,  it  was  a  long  poem  which  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  dedicate  to  me — an  elegy,  1 
believe,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  when  I 
ceased  to  be  young,  all  such  matters  found  theii 
way  into  the  fire ;  and  I  fear  that  yout  homage 
must  have  fed  the  flames  along  with  the  rest." 

This  told,  and  my  vengeance  was  complete. 
His  vanity  was  so  deeply  hurt  that  he  sprang  quick- 
ly from  his  seat,  and  haughtily  uttering  the  words, 
"  Great  pity  !"  lefl  me  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
having  so  skilfully  winged  the  dart. 

What  further  passed  I  shall  not  relate.  Why, 
indeed,  should  I?  Here  I  am  now  sitting  in  toe 
very  same  place  where  I  first  thought  of  him,  and  I 
may  say  loved  him.  My  childish  letters,  his  verses, 
his  portrait,  I  have  consigned  to  the  flames.  I 
am  now  nothing  more  than  an  old  woman,  whose 
reason  was  never  before  suflScienlly  on  its  guard, 
but  who  has  now  received  a  shock  which  has 
brought  her  to  herself,  and  who  can,  fortunately, 
still  look  back  upon  the  past  without  shame,  though 
not  without  regret  for  her  folly.  However  severe 
has  been  the  blow  which  has  cured  me  of  my  errors, 
I  am  yet  bound  to  bear  it  with  gratitude ;  for  it  has 
enabled  me,  after  hours  of  reflection,  to  tear  off"  the 
veil  that  for  years  had  covered  my  eyes.  But  on 
what  am  I  now  to  rest  them  ?  , 

I  had  often  resolved  never  to  join  what  is  termed 
the  saintly  sisterhood,  and  did  not  know  that  a  call 
to  that  effect  might  yet  bo  awakened  in  my  solitary 
and  forsaken  heart.  May  Heaven  forgive  me !  i 
now  know  and  feel  that  there  is  nothing  true  but 
God,  and  to  Him  my  last  days  shall  be  dedicated. 
Oh,  that  I  had  sooner  thought  so!  Howmuc* 
error  and  repentance  should  f  have  spared  mVBeu» 
and  how  much  of  hope  should  Lh|ive  gained! 
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Have  you  not,  times  without  number — amiable 
and  unsophisticated  reader — alighted  u^n  some 
of  the  innumerable  home-conceived  fancies  of  the 
Indian  jungle,  imposed  upon  you  through  portions 
of  our  '*  annual"  curiosities  of  literature  1 — And, 
oonsequently,  have  you  not  had  that  interesting  lo- 
cality daguerreotyp^  on  your  imagination,  as  being 
an  unbounded  ocean  of  solar-microscopically-mag- 
niiied  herbage— each  blade  of  grass  resembling 
that  of  a  gigantic  broadsword — with  three  or  four 
palm,  talipot,  or  cocoa-nut  trees  (for  all  the  world 
like  prasols  with  handles  on  the  *'  maUe  elastique'^ 
principle)  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety ;  whilst  the 
terrestrial  portion  of  the  scene  is  varnished  with  the 
head  of  a  tiffer,  and  a  rattlesnake's  tail,  by  way  of 
excitement  f  All  which  orinnal  conception  holds 
about  as  apt  a  similitude  to  the  glorious  reality,  as 
a  pauper  at  the  door  of  a  union  to  a  Peri  at  the 
gates  of  Paradise. 

Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
attempt  the  operation  of  a  "  dissolving  view"  on 
the  aforesaid  mental  daguerreotype ;  and  if  a  change 
does  not  come  over  the  ideas  of  my  *'  compagnon 
d*averUure"  as  we  ramble  together  through  the 
splendid  mountain  scenery  of  (%ylon,  it  must  either 
be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  descriptive  facul- 
ties of  the  operator,  or  the  obtuse  and  unimagina- 
tive temperament  of  the  worthy  reader's  self. 

To  keep  perturbed  nigger  spirits  in  proper  awe 
and  subjection  to  her  majesty,  and ''  those  in  au- 
thority under  her,"  for  the  consideration  of  **  five 
shillings  and  threepence"  per  diem,  and  to  trust  to 
Providence  and  a  double-barrel  for  one's  daily  bread, 
during  two  entire  years  of  mortal  existence,  is 
an  event  not  reserved  for  the  ot  noXXoi  of  creation ; 
wherefore,  having  lately  undergone  the  ordeal  with 
honor  to  myself,  and  considerable  credit  to  her  maj- 
esty's service,  (although  never  actually  congratu- 
lated on  such  an  event  oy  the  Horse  Guards,)  I  will 
generously  share  the  benefit  of  my  experience  with 
Uie  reader,  and  doffing  for  the  nonce  my  regulation 
harness,  invite  him  to  spend  a  month  with  me  in  the 
jangle,  undertaking  to  find  him  in  unlimited  'rack 
punch,  and  in  cheroots,  grown  under  my  own  til- 
lage, and  manufactured  on  my  own  gun-case ;  and 
should  he  decline  to  add  his  own  contribution  to  the 

ra-fowl  soup,  the  venison  stew,  or  the  snipe  curry, 
further  guarantee  to  keep  him  from  starvation, 
on  condition  that  he  puts  up  with  the  **  cuisineries** 
of  my  Malay  factotum,  and  allows  his  lively  imagi- 
nation to  fancy  he  perceives  in  the  *'  nigger's" 
desperate  attempts  at  stews,  grills,  and  broils,  the 
nascent  genius  of  a  Soyer. 

It  is  still  night  and  darkness.  Awaking  to  a 
strong  smell  of  cofl^ee  and  a  state  of  half-conscious- 
ness, I  reflect  on  my  insane  resolve,  over  chainpagne 
and  claret  at  mess  the  night  before,  to  leave  Kandy 
the  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning.  Around  me 
the  coolies  are  fighting  and  scrambling  as  to  who 
shall  carry  the  lightest  package  of  my  commissariat 
department,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  anything  but 
an^lic,  having  kicked  the  lazy,  extortionate  convoy 
(dtd  a  real  nigger  ever  yet  go  to  heaven  1)  out  of 
the  house  with  their  respective  loads,  I  swallow 
the  Doilkless  decoction,  (supposed  to  be  cofifee,)  and 
lighting  a  cheroot  to  counteract  the  efifects  of  a 
dense  tog,  I  start  on  my  first  day's  journey  through 
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the  precipitous  scenery  between  Kandy  and  New- 
era  Ellia. 

The  plain  that  I  pass  through  before  getting  out 
of  the  town,  was  once  the  scene  of  the  old  Mala- 
bar monarchs'  ideas  of  regal  pleasures  and  delecta- 
bilities.  Seated  in  the  balcony  of  the  temple  that 
stands  on  it,  their  chief  delight  consisted  in  watching 
elephants  (who  had  been  specially  instructed  for 
the  purpose)  dissect  some  unfortunate  law-breaker, 

{>iece-meal,  beginning  at  the  finger-joints ;  and  in 
ooking  at  mothers  cutting  ofif  their  children's  heads, 
and  then  pounding  them  in  a  wooden  mortar ;  all 
which  ^* eccentricities"  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  rude  paintings  of  the  events  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  temple. 

There  is  another  incident  attached  to  this  temple, 
which  is  anything  but  consolatory  to  an  English- 
man's amour  jfropre.  It  is  supposed  that  the  £iims 
of  her  majesty's regiment,  taken  by  the  Cinga- 
lese at  a  massacre  of  the  British  troops,  are  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  rooms;  and,  although  the 
island  has  been  totally  subdued  since,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  drum- 
prisoners  from  their  luckless  fate ;  except  on  one 
occasion  by  a  handful  of  private  soldiers,  who,  hav- 
ing more  esprit  du  corps  (or  possibly,  esprit  d^ arrack) 
in  them  than  allowed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Articles  of  War,  were  doubtless  regaled 
with  a  dose  of  extra-drill  aflerwards  for  their  too 
patriotic  temerity. 

My  route  now  lies  over  a  continual  series  of 
mountain-passes  through  ^he  interior,  at  the  end  of 
every  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  which  I  arrive  at  a 
rest-house,  kept  by  some  enterprising  native,  for- 
merly most  probably  a  mess  waiter,  or  butler  under 
some  Englishman,  whose  tastes  he  is  ou  fait  at 
suiting.  Consequently,  among  his  stock  of  rioe 
cakes,  eggs,  fowls,  arrack,  &c.,  he  not  unfrequently 
is  able  to  produce  that  inestimable  luxury,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  the  famished  traveller — ^a 
bottle  or  two  of  bitter  ale  {sur£it  amari  aUqttid  ;*) 
and  vastly  do  I  commiserate  tne  digestive  powers 
of  a  man  that  do  not  allow  him  an  appetite  at  every 
ten  miles,  inhaling,  as  he  does,  a  fresh,  fragrant 
breeze  that  counteracts  the  too  powerful  influence  of 
a  mid-day  sun,  and  sets  into  commotion  a  wilder- 
ness of  foliage  and  lemon-grass,  whose  rustling, 
added  to  the  now  swelling,  now  scarcely  audible, 
roar  of  the  waterfalls,  as  they  leap  from  rock  to  rock 
into  the  stupendous  precipices  below,  is  the  sole 
sound  that  disturbs  the  silence  of  a  scene  as  bright 
and  cloudless  as  ever  dawned  on  Eden. 

After 'passing  through  thirty  miles  of  this  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery,  I  arrived  at  Newera  Ellia,  a 
plain  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hills  of  Ceylon, 
where  one  can  revel  in  an  English  climate,  feel  once 
more  the  comfort  of  a  long-abandoned  woollen  ward- 
robe, and  enjoy  a  bottle  of  wino  that  has  not  under- 
fone  the  refrigerating  process  for  two  hours  before 
inner;  but  my  destination  lies  beyond  this,  for 
although  an  elephant  now  and  then  frightens  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ms  in  nube  out  of  theur  propriety 
by  paying  them  an  angel's  visit,  yet  it  b  seldom 
that  they  intrude  upon  the  ground  where  their  un- 
ceasing persecutor,  man,  has  left  his  footmark. 

Leaving  the  plain,  and  passing  through  three  or 
four  miles  of  forest,  the  most  magnificent  panora- 
ma of  explored  creation  bursts  suddenly  upon  the 
view;  plain,  precipice,  mountains,  torrents,  Ijring 
before,  below,  and  around  me,  as  far  as  mortal  eye 
can  penetrate. 

Before  me  stretch  the  never-ending  plains  around 
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Wilaon  Bungalow,  (buUt  by  General  Sir  John  Wil- 
son, from  whom  it  derives  its  appellation,)  whose 
walls  one  can  just  perceive  glittering  like  a  white 
speck  on  the  face  of  ocean.  These  vast  plains, 
where  many  a  tantivy  has  cheered  on  a  pack  of 
English  stag-hounds,  have  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  the  exiled  fox-hunter. 

The  waters  of  the  Megaloia  are  roaring  in  the 
distance,  whilst  the  hills,  covered  to  their  very  apex 
with  apparently  impermeable  foliage,  become  a 
source  of  wonderment  and  speculation  as  to  how 
many  hundreds  of  hogs,  deer,  elephants,  monkeys, 
snakes,  and  buffaloes,  their  branches  maj  shelter. 
Groves  of  guava-trees  line  our  road,  and  few  things 
in  life  do  I  know  more  delicious  than  a  morning's 
amusement  among  this  most  exquisite  fruit  whilst  it 
is  yet  cold  from  the  night  air.  The  flavor  is  that 
of  every  fruit  of  an  English  garden  concentrated 
to  an  essence,  and  many  are  the  petits  verves  that 
an  uncontrollable  indulgence  of  these  little  irresisti- 
bilities compel  their  suicidal  victim  to  undergo  be- 
fore breakfast. 

Arrived  (afler  more  perils  by  water  than  by  land 
for  there  being  few  or  no  bridges,  I  am  obliged  to 
ford  the  torrents  as  I  best  can,  which  is  generally 
performed  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  coolies,  whilst 
the  horses  are  being  swum  across  in  some  deeper 
and  smoother  part)  at  the  base  of  Kamouna-kooli, 
whose  summit  stands  10,000  feet  above  the  sea's 
level,  I  pitch  my  tent,  or  rather  take  possession  of 
a  dilapiaated  habitation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
every  room  of  which  presents  unmistakable  symp- 
toms that  our  right  to  its  ocdtapation  will  ere  long 
be  contested  by  disputants,  winged,  quadruned, 
biped,  and  reptile.  With  this  latter  enemy  I  have 
a  pitched  battle  on  the  spot,  a  long  and  undisputed 
residence  in  the  thatch  of  the  house  having  given 
it  a  "  prior  claim." 

These  nuisances,  the  ratsnakes,  which  generally 
average  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  are  perfect- 
ly innocuous,  and  live  in  the  thatch^  roofs  of  al- 
most every  Ceylon  bungalow,  which  they  keep 
dear  of  rats  by  living  on  them ;  but  whether  the 
remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  opinion  or  antipathy,  for  in  pursuit  of 
their  game  the  snakes  not  unfrequenUy  miss  their 
hold ;  and,  there  being  no  ceilings,  come  down  on 
one's  head  or  bed  without  the  least  ceremony  in  the 
world  ;  a  proceeding  considerably  subversive  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  '*  lord  of  creation,"  and  resulting 
m  an  immediate  onslaught  on  the  aggressor,  who, 
independently  of  this,  is  no  doubt  the  most  incom- 
moded party  in  the  first  instance. 

Should  the  natives  of  the  country,  however,  (for 
even  in  these  mountains  there  are  human  beings 
stowed  away  in  some  seemingly  inexplorable  and 
invisible  recess;  living  without  the  assistance  of 
the  *'  circulating  medium,"  Heaven  only  knows  on 
what  and  how  !)  gain  intelligence  of  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  an  Englishman,  the  greatest  compliment 
the^  can  show  is  to  denude  their  own  limbs  of  their 
white  sheets  to  hang  round  the  walls  of  the  room, 
so  that  you  only  see  the  struggles  of  the  fallen 
viper  at  the  top,  where,  hanging  over  you  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  he  keeps  yon  in  a  continud 
state  of  perspiration,  if  not  alarm. 

To  settle  aown  to  sleep  for  the  first  time  in  life, 
surrounded  only  by  savages  and  wild  beasts  of  every 
description,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  distant  from 
even  the  jungle-dwelling  of  a  countrjrman,  has 
more  excitement  in  it,  than  one  who  has  never  ex- 
perienced the  situation  would  imagine ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  how  the  value  of  everything  bearing 
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the  remotest  vestige  of  civOization,  even  down  to 
the  flavor  of  a  cigar,  is  enhanced  thereby ;  conse- 
quently, about  the  most  difficult  business  of  ^ 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  jungle  expediticm  ooosistR 
in  summoning  suflicient  resolution  to  "  turn  in." 
Another  jorum  of  arrack  punch,  a  fresh  bottle  of 
Lafitte,  or  ''just  one  more  cigar,"  however  dele^ 
table  at  the  time,  generally  entail  an  unpleasant  re- 
action in  the  morning,  when  the  nigger,  as  in  dutj 
bound,  awakes  you  at  five  a.  m.,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  there  is  a  herd  of  wild  elepbante  or 
bufl^loes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  adding, 
by  way  of  consolation,  ''plenty  savage,  master!" 

There  are,  however,  otner  and  more  potent  causes 
that  keep  one  under  arms  during  the  first  night,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  it ;  for  there  being  no 
doors  or  windows,  and  the  previous  tenants,  oot  for 
the  day,  not  yet  being  aware  of  a  new  occupant,  it 
might  be  attended  with  disagreeable  results  to  be 
caught  nappinfif  by  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  or  an 
unamiable  wild  hog  wrought  into  a  determinatioi 
of  going  its  whole  self. 

mt  now  for  the  jungle  and  its  denizens. 

Carrjring  a  double-barrelled  gun  apiece,  and  srm- 
ing  my  Malay  follower  wiUi  a  third,  more  for  the 
sake  of  protection  than  aggression,  (for  the  first 
day  shall  be  devoted  to  a  specimen  of  the  locale  of 
our  future  exploits,)  I  commence  my  ascent  op  the 
mountain  berore  the  sun  has  shed  a  ray  upon  its 
summit — now  clambenng  up  huge  masses  of  rock 
between  immense  banyan  trees,  whose  branches, 
growing  downwards  aeain  into  the  earth  from  their 
parent  stem,  prove  of  no  slight  assistance  in  the 
ascent — ^now  suddenly  emerging  into  open  spaoes 
of  ground,  covered  at  intervals  with  lemon-grass 
reaching  far  above  my  head,  I  am  kept  on  the  con- 
stant lookout  for  squalls ;  the  screechings  of  the 
awakened  animals  overhead  becoming  more  loud 
and  frequent  as  I  progress,  and  as  the  twilight  of 
morning  becomes  more  palpable. 

A  dark,  indefinable  patch,  a  few  3rards  distant, 
just  appearing  above  the  lemon-grass,  is  formed  by 
a  herd  of  a  dozen  elephants,  as  noiseless  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  old  blackened  stumps  of  trees  close 
to  them,  and  many  an  inexperienced  hand  has 
walked  into  an  animal's  proboscis  before  discover- 
ing his  misteke.  At  the  next  step  I  incontinendy 
break  in  upon  the  slumbers  of  a  noble  elk,  who, 
drawing  himself  to  his  full  height,  stares  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  intruder,  and  then  dashes  down  the 
steep  as  if  it  were  a  grassy  flat.  Jungle  fowl  rise 
at  my  feet  at  every  turning,  whilst  above  me  an  un- 
ceasing clatter  of  tongues  and  creaking  of  branches, 
as  the  squatters  thereon  migrate  from  tree  to  tree, 
give  indication  that  my  invasion  of  the  monkey's 
territory  is  not  viewed  with  any  feeling  of  hospi- 
tality by  the  tribe.  A  "  rogue'*^  elephant,  a  rascal 
who  has  been  driven  from  his  herd  for  habitaal 
misconduct,  and  whose  paw  is  in  oonseqnence 
against  man  and  beast,  next  makes  his  appearance 
in  front,  sending  me  round  some  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  direct  road,  simply  because  I  am  determined  not 
to  commence  hostuities  till  the  morrow  ("Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense ;")  and,  after  a  two  hoars 
pull,  I  reach  the  welcome  summit  of  the  mountain, 
m  time  to  behold  the  sun  rise  from  the  eastern  ^ 
in  "  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light." 

Wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  brow,  I  »^? 
myself  to  an  anchor  on  the  top  of  some  invitui? 
rock,  to  contemplate  a  scene,  the  intense  grandeoi 
and  beauty  of  which  would  absorb  every  sense  ano 
feeling,  did  not  a  huge  cobra  di  capella  at  the  mO" 
ment,  lifting  his  hooded  head  from  one  of  the  vsr 
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Mies  of  my  adopted  throne,  send  me  spnwlinff 
amooe  the  gnas  and  hramblea  at  Ha  foot.  A  load 
of  "  No.  7"  shot  avenges  my  insulted  dignity  and 
inteTtapted  contemplation,  and  uncoils  twelve  feet 
of  the  deadliest  of  the  viper  tribe. 

At  the  report  of  the  gun,  flocks  of  diminutive 
paixots  of  every  imaginable  hue  spring  from  the 
branches  below  me ;  minute  birds  of  Paradise,  with 
their  two  streaming  tail  feathers,  whirl  over  my 
head,  and  '*  strange  things  come  up  to  look  at  me, 
the  monsters  of  the  woods." 

In  such  a  scene— miles  and  mOes  away  from  the 
fnaik  of  human  hand,  where,  perhaps,  alone  I  can 
truly  see 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world. 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself, 

where,  a  human  speck,  we  stand  alone  amid  the 
habitations  of  the  hugest  and  deadliest  of  the  brute 
creation,  who  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  what 
they  shall  eat  or  what  they  shall  drink — in  such  a 
scene,  I  say,  it  is  strange  to  recur  for  a  moment 
to  the  busy,  idle,  laughing,  weeping,  glittering, 
squalid,  hoping,  despairing,  struggling  world  of 
my  father-land !  **  Where  is  the  world  at  eighiy  ?'' 
says  Young ;  where  is  it  at  eighieen,  on  the  moun- 
tain jungle  of  Ceylon  1  say  ^passed  from  exis- 
tence, almost  from  memory. 

But  "  every  man  his  own  philosopher" — I  won't 
apostrophize. 

As  the  sun  gets  higher  the  signs  of  life  gradu- 
ally disappear,  till  the  parti-colored  lizards  alone 
seem  to  have  it  ^  to  themselves.  Now  and  then 
a  brilliant,  harmless  snake  rustics  through  the  dead 
grass,  and  at  intervals  a  peacock,  in  all  the  majesty 
of  a  seven-foot  tail,  stalks  out  of  the  skirt  of  the 
jungle ;  but,  by  degrees,  even  these  vanish,  and  I 
am  left  to  the  silence  of  a  tropical  noonday,  painful 
to  endure  from  its  intensity. 

Such  a  picture  of  nature  in  its  primal  state,  un- 
ruffled by  a  breath,  unclouded  by  a  haze,  admits  not 
of  description.  But  it  is  not  always  thus.  Dark, 
destruction-charged,  and  terrible,  are  the  hurricanes 
that  sweep  at  times  over  the  scene.  Through  the 
deep  ravines  around  me  the  gusts  of  wind,  like 
yelling  fiends,  howl  and  shriek  in  dismal  chorus, 
falling  on  the  ear  with  an  ominous  sound,  woful, 
anearthly,  and  desolate,  as  of  yore  they  struck  on 
the  senses  of  the  lonely  dwellers  on  Mount  Ararat, 
seeming  to  sweep  over  the  destruction  of  a  world ! 

At  last  comes  night— cloudless,  brilliant,  and 
fairy-like  in  its  moonlit  existence.  The  white 
mi^ts  rising  in  the  valleys  below,  give  to  the  hill  tops 
that  stretch  above  them  the  appearance  of  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  a  silvery  sea.  Myriads  of  fire-flies 
glitter  on  every  tree  of  the  mountain,  and  never  did 
a  glimpse  of  Paradise  beam  on  the  opium-wrought 
visions  of  a  fanatic  more  serenely  glorious  than  the 
scene  before  me ! 

At  length  a  shriek  from  some  dyspeptic  baboon 
in  a  nightmare  recalls  me  to  a  sense  of  my  position, 
and  of  the  hour  of  the  night ;  and  my  last  cheroot, 


Like  a  saint  of  old,  condemn 'd  and  sold. 
To  death  through  suffering  driven ; 
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Passed  with  a  smile,  from  its  funeral  pile, 
To  become  a  bright  cloud  in  heav'n, 

I  zetiaee  my  steps,  and  am  soon  wrapt  in  a  sleep  as 
breathless  as  the  aiz  around  me,  and  dreamless  as 
tlie  deep  of  death* 


CHAPTER  m.— THE  tEDDAH. 

Although  not  strictly  to  be  catalogued  among 
jungle  game,  (inasmuch  as  they  are  human  beings,) 
I  most  indulge  the  reader  with  my  introduction  to 
the  Yeddah,  and  my  first  interview  with  this  wild 
man  of  the  woods. 

Not  quite  a  century  ago,  when  this  tribe — ^who 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  gypsies  of  Ce^^lon-^ 
became  rather  too  numerous  and  predatory  in  any 
particular  locality,  leave  was  always  granted  by  the 
reigning  monarch  to  his  subjects  inhabiting  the 
overrun  district,  to  have  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
shooting  among  these  poor  devils,  (making  game 
of  them  with  a  vengeance ;)  and  even  within  the 
last  dozen  years,  a  similar  request  was  made  to  the 
tben  governor  of  the  island,  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  by 
a  deputation  from  the  interior,  and  his  refusal  to 
support  the  "vested  rights"  of  these  amiable 
niggers  caused  no  small  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
amonst  them. 

Without  any  other  habitation  than  the  thickest 
branches  of  the  nearest  tree,  the  Yeddah  lives 
principally  on  wild  honey  and  raw  deer-flesh.  In 
fact,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  its  digestion;  and 
whether  it  really  is  a  human  being,  or  not,  is  with 
many  an  open  question  to  the  present  time;  al- 
though the  fact  of  its  constructing  bows  and  arrows 
for  me  purpose  of  slaughter,  would  argue  m  favor 
of  the  former  supposition. 

The  bow  they  make  use  of  never  exceeds  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  whilst  the  arrow  scarcely  exceeds 
a  foot,  and  with  this  diminutive  weapon — which  is 
generally  poisoned — they  can  pick  off  a  deer  in  full 
gallop,  sending  the  shaft  in  behind  the  shoulder, 
and  piercing  the  heart;  but  more  generally,  en- 
sconced in  their  roosting-places,  they  wait  the  arri- 
val of  the  unsuspecting  victim,  to  sleep  or  feed  just 
beneath  them,  and  then  quietly  sending  an  arrow 
into  a  vital  part,  are  stocked  with  venison  for  a 
week. 

Clothes  of  any  description  they  abjure,  in  place 
of  which  both  men  and  women  are  entirely  covered 
with  pile,  whUst  the  profuse  locks  of  both  sexes, 
reaching  below  the  knees,  form  a  complete  shelter  to 
them  from  rain  or  sun.  On  what  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  they  stand  with  the  next  degenerated 
specimen  in  the  family  of  creation — the  ourang- 
outanj? — it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  discover ; 
but  often  have  I,  in  some  of  my  jaunts  in  the  jun- 
gle, in  search  of  a  dinner  or  a  pair  of  tusks,  come 
upon  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  Veddahs,  and  sent 
them  scampering  off  in  mortal  dread  of  their  lives, 
and  chattering  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  apes. 

On  one  occasion,  having  penetrated  further  tnan 
usual  into  thejunde,  where  I  had  followed  the  re- 
cent track  of  a  nerd  of  elephants,  I  suddenly  pounced 
upon  a  party  of  Yeddahs  at  feeding  time.  Having 
established  their  "  salle-a-manger*^  in  a  comer  of  a 
ravine  with  high  rocks  all  around  them,  except  at 
the  spot  where  I  made  my  unwelcome  appearance, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  Entertaining 
for  a  moment  a  doubt  on  my  own  part  (in  whi<£ 
my  Malay  gun-carrier  evidentiy  joined  me)  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  exercise  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor,  and  cut  and  run  as  fast  as  my 
legs  would  carry  me,  (afier  avery  brief  apolooy 
for  my  intrusion  j)  my  resolution  to  remain  was  de- 
cided by  witnessing  the  superlative  state  of  alarm 
into  which  I  had  thrown  the  dinner-party.  Some 
began  to  jabber  and  screech,  others  to  bury  their 
faces  in  the  grass,  whilst  one  or  two  stared  stupidly 
at  me,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  their  hour  was  comOi 
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and  possibly  the  old  ^entleoiaQ  also  (for  Diggers 
always  psint  him  whtte)  to  square  accounts  with 
them.  There  was  one  old  fellow  amongst  them, 
whose  hairs  were  quite  gray,  and  whose  looks  were 
more  pacific  and  less  perturbed  than  the  others,  and 
to  him  I  firsi  addressed  rojrself  by  every  imaginable 
sign  and  gesture,  but  he  either  could  not  or  woold 
not  understand  me ;  so  the  next  resource  I  had  re- 
course to  was  turning  out  the  contents  of  my  pockets, 
(eTerybody  knows  the  heterogeneous  variety  of 
merchandise  contained  in  a  shooting-coat  pocket,) 
and  by  dint  of  coaxing  the  old  man,  by  offering  him 
one  thing  after  the  other,  I  so  far  gained  his  confi- 
dence as  to  get  near  him,  although  it  was  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  one  would  approach 
a  sulky  mastiff;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
article  that  settled  the  business,  and  gained  me  the 
whole  tribe's  good-will  in  a  fixity  of  tenure,  was 
the  brass  regimental  whistle  and  chain  which  the 
Malay  (a  corporal  in  the  Ceylon  rifles)  had  luckily 
brouffht  v^th  him.  No  sooner  did  the  patriarchal 
Veddah  understand  how^o  make  it  send  forth  a 
squeak,  than  his  delight  became  unbounded;  he 
grinned  demoniacal  gnuification,  and  the  chief  diffi- 
culty now  seemed  to  consist  in  ever  getting  him  to 
leave  off.  The  others,  gaining  courage,  one  by  one 
beffan  to  gather  round  him,  and,  remaining  at  some 
litUe  distance,  I  had  a  chance  of  thoroughly  observ- 
ing this  singular  and  outcast  tribe  of  people.  There 
were  four  men  and  two  women. 

WheUier  it  was  the  overpowering  melody  of  the 
screeching  brass,  or  my  own  very  amicaUe  and  as- 
suring demeanor,  that  imparted  fresh  courage,  I 
cannot  say,  but  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
remaining  five  were  all  cringing  round,  and  pawing 
me,  no  doubt  expressing  their  ardent  desire  to  be 
straightway  put  in  possession  of  a  whistle  apiece. 

Now  to  let  them  off  unsatisfied,  particularly  as  I 
wanted  to  make  use  of  their  services,  was  not  the 
policy  to  be  pursued ;  so  one  fellow  was  presented 
with  my  powder  flask,  (first  securing  its  contents 
myself,)  which  he  forthwith  commenced  trying  to 
whistle  through,  and  is  no  doubt  trying  it  on  still. 
One  of  the  **  fair  sex"  had  my  neckerchief,  and  the 
other  my  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  being  of  very 
bright  patterns,  no  doubt  enthroned  me  in  their 
hearts  forever.  This  was  paying  rather  dearly, 
however, '*  for  my  whistle."  One  fellow,  more 
impcntunate  than  the  others,  finished  the  brandy 
flask,  and  got  as^  drunk  as  an  owl ;  and  so  after 
having  received  the  most  friendly  assurances  from 
these  foreign  powers,  I  proceeded  to  obtain  all  the 
information  I  could  get  out  of  them  as  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  elephants. 

Pointing  to  the  tmcks  of  these  animals,  which 
every  here  and  there  were  fresh,  and  then  lost 
among  the  grass  and  underwood,  I  made  them  un- 
derstand what  I  wanted ;  and  although  I  was  more 
than  once  nearly  led  into  a  personal  quarrel  with  the 
old  ffentleman,  owing  to  whether  the  whistle  should 
be  blown  or  not  during  our  search  for  the  animals, 
they  accompanied,  or  rather  guided,  us  so  far  that 
a  crash  of  breaking  branches  gave  notice  we  were 
dose  on  our  game  ;  and  the  next  moment  our  cice- 
rones  had  scampered  pell-mell  up  into  the  nearest 
tree.  Here  the  old  brute  immediately  began  whis- 
tling as  loud  as  his  lungs  would  allow  him,  by  which 
means  I  cerUinly  lost  a  first-rate  chance  of  flooring 
a  splendid  tusk  elephant. 

6y  a  chance  shot,  however,  I  sent  a  baU  into  the 
temple  of  the  last  of  the  fugitive  beasts  as  he  trot- 
ted past  me,  and  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  the 
monster  sank  down  silently,  d^  upon  the  grass, 
with  an  ounce  bullet  in  Ids  brain. 


It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  see  toy  «gsi 
of  my  new  acquaintances,  the  Veddahs ;  the  conti- 
guity of  the  elephants,  and  the  report  of  the  gaa, 
no  doubt  kept  them  silent,  but  when  they  e^ed 
the  prostrate  carcass,  and  the  Malay  and  mystlf 
seated  on  it,  on  they  came  with  the  most  firantic 
veiling,  and  grotesque  dances ;  in  short,  I  would  not 
have  given  sixpence  for  Buddha's  chance  of  notice, 
had  he  made  a  sudden  appearance,  so  intense  was 
their  adoration  of  us.  This  was  getting  by  degrees 
too  enthusiastic  to  be  pleasant,  so,  as  soon  as  f  ooa- 
veniently  could,  I  made  my  exit,  leaving  the  Ved- 
dahs to  the  dead  elephant  and  their  own  exdtsd 
imaginations. 

Never  having  witnessed  the  Bosiesmans,  or  the 
late  enterprising  Mr.  Hervey  Leach's  penonation 
of  *'  What  is  it?"  I  cannot  say  how  nearly  either 
of  these  assimilate  to  the  Veddah,  but  weighing 
these  uncivilized  beings  with  civiiized  baboons,  tbev 
drop  prodigiously  in  the  scale  of  ^*  social  etiquette.'' 

Who  is  there  that  lived  in  Ceylon  about  the  year 
1832  that  does  not  remember  I^u  ?  Poor  Esaa ! 
at  last  a  victim  to  civilization  and  a  taste  for  cognac. 

Esau  was  a  baboon,  the  property  of  Dr. , 

of  the  staff.  Although  in  height  somewhat  under 
the  military  standard,  (being  between  four  and  five 
feet,)  Esau  gloried  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  not  uo- 
frequently  in  a  sword,  but  in  nothing  to  adorn  a 
tail. 

This  extraordinary  animal  received  an  education 
that  would  have  made  him  an  ornament  to  society 
in  general — ^if  he  held  his  tongue. 

When  Dr. dined  at  home,  Esau  invariably 

sat  down  to  dinner  with  him,  helping  himself  to 
what  he  preferred  like  a  Christian  ;  and  although 
at  first  a  strong  innate  conviction  on  his  part  tlttt 
fingers  were  made  before  knives  and  forks  caused 
some  slight  misunderstanding,  Esau  at  last  gave  in, 
and  used  these  seemingly  supererogatory  articles. 

Ask  Esau  to  take  wine,  and  he  would  give  yoo 
a  bow  and  grin  worthy  of  a  Gaul. 

Now  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  original  asd 
entertaining  character  would  be  kept  long  out  of 
the  congenial  clime  and  company  of  a  mess-room 
(reader  in  red !  don't  think  me  personal ;)  so  Mr. 
Esau  used  to  come  in  with  the  dessert  and  go  out 
with  the  small  hours.  At  first  he  was  contented 
with  claret,  but  progressively  advancing  in  the  scale 
of  morality  and  wisdom,  he  imbibed  the  same  idea 
as  that  entertained  by  respectable  old  Sam  Johnson, 
that  **  claret  was  meant  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and 
brandy  for  heroes,"  so  to  cognac  he  came,  and  as 
sure  as  the  night  arrived,  Mr.  Esau  was  **  as  drunk 
as  a  lord." 

To  make  an  end  of  it.     Dr. 's  surgery-door, 

as  fate  would  have  it,  was  one  day  inadvertently 
left  open,  and  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difliculties,  Esau  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
to  dip  into  the  mysteries  and  hieroglyphics  of  phar- 
macy. But  man  will  err,  and  why  not  a  monkey 
Green,  pink,  blue,  and  crimson  colored  bottl^ 
might  have  excited  curiosity,  but  they  were  left 
untasted.  One  large  plain  glass  bottle  did  all  the 
mischief;  it  contained  a  fluid  resembling  in  color 
British  brandy,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient  for 
Esau, 

Without  stopping  to  smell,  the  poor  fellow  fin- 
ished half  the  bottle  at  the  first  pull,  and  naade  his 
exit  from  the  troublous  scene  of  Ufe  with  half  a  pmt 
of  laudanum  in  his  interior ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
name  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  UUt 
knew  him,  and  a  moral  to  man  and  nwAkey  tt> 
avoid  British  brandy.  ^ 
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"  If  tbou  art  won,  and  bard  beaet 
With  aorrow  that  thou  wouldat  feifal ; 
IT  thou  wouldst  read  a  leaaon  that  would  kaep 
Thj  haart  from  fainiing,  and  thy  soul  from  aleap, 
Oo  to  tha  woods  and  hilla  I— no  taara 
Dim  tha  aweet  kwk  that  Natura  ^man.^-^Longfittow. 

Pleasantly,  pleasantly  flowe  away  my  life, 
Far  from  the  city's  din,  from  trouble  and  from  strife ; 
Like  a  stream  it  flows  along, 
Singing  to  itself  a  son^, 

Through  fields  full  of  flowers ; 
Where  the  trees,  with  looks  of  love, 
Spread  their  whispering  leaves  above, 
Through  long  summer  hours. 

Tranqailly,  tranquilly,  even  thus  I  live, 
While  everything  around  me  doth  a  fragranoe  give. 
In  everything  there 's  joy  for  me ; 
In  the  land  and  in  the  sea, 
In  the  bonndless  sky. 
In  each  little  smiling  flower, 
Peering  from  its  shady  bower. 
Doth  a  beauty  Ue. 

Beautiful,  most  beautiful,  on  the  summer  day. 
To  watch  the  cloudy  shadows  o'er  the  green  hills 
play: 
And  how  very  dear  to  me 
The  green  fields'  tranquillity 

In  the  summer  eves, 
Or  the  wood's  long  dusky  aisles, 
Where  here  and  there  the  sunbeam  smiles, 
Through  the  roof  of  leaves  I 

Quietly,  quietly  pass  away  my  days, 
While  a  holy  light  of  gladness  ever  round  me  plays: 
A  light  within  the  spirit, 
Which  those  happy  ones  inherit 

Who  hear  glad  Nature's  voice. 
Bidding  their  souls  arise 
From  earth  unto  the  skies, 
Making  the  heart  rejoice. 

But  think  not  sorrows  never  come 

Unto  my  happy  home ; 
There  is  no  place  in  the  broad  earth 

Where  they  have  not  their  birth ; 

But  that  they  seldom,  seldom  shed 
Their  shadows  o'er  my  head ; 

And  there  is  in  Nature's  voice  that  will 
Bid  the  vexed  soul  be  still. 

For  when  I'm  sad,  when  dark  unrest 
Throbs  in  my  troubled  breast, 

I  wander  forth  'mid  tree  and  flower. 
And  mighty  is  their  power : 

For  their  sweet  voices  speak  to  me. 

Shedding  their  own  serenity 
Into  my  soul,  until  they  bid  depart 

The  aching  at  my  heart ; 

Or  teach  me  with  a  quiet  mind 

To  bear  and  be  resigned, 
Patiently  waiting  till  Uie  clouds  pass  by 

That  dark  my  spirit's  sky, 

And  the  bright  sun  which  lies  concealed 

Is  once  again  revealed  : 
For  each  fair  flower  bends  down  its  head, 

While  the  storm  sweeps  o*er  its  bed. 

And  when  again  the  broad  bright  sun 
Its  place  in  heaven  hath  won, 
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Smiling,  that  flower  looks  upon  ag»in, 
Forgetful  of  its  pain. 

Thus  Nature  speaks  to  all  that  will 

Hear  her  voice  clear  and  still ; 
And  those  who  live  among  her  ways, 

Far  happier  spend  their  days 

Than  those  who  strive,  and  yet  in  vain, 

A  hapoiness  to  gain, 
Shut  in  close  cities  where  the  air 

Is  like  a  weight  to  bear. 

Hers  is  a  calm  and  holy  voice, 

Bidding  the  soul  rejoice ; 
Making  our  happiness  more  pure. 

Our  griefs  less  to  endure. 
May  my  home  ever,  ever  be 

Where  her  dear  voice  may  speak  to  me ! 
Sharpens  Magazine, 

"we  are  wiser   THAN  WE  KNOW." 

Thou,  who  in  the  midnight  silence 

Lookest  to  the  orbs  on  high 

Feeling  humbled,  yet  elated 

In  the  presence  of  the  sky ; 

Thou,  who  minglest  with  tiiy  sadness 

Pride  ecstatic,  awe  divine, 

That  ev'n  thou  canst  trace  their  progress^ 

And  the  law  by  which  they  shine  : 

Intuition  shall  uphold  thee, 

Even  though  reason  drag  thee  low ; 

Lean  on  faith,  look  up  rejoicing. 

We  are  wiser  than  we  know. 

Thou,  who  hearest  plaintive  music. 

Or  sweet  songs  of  other  days ; 

Heaven-revealing  organs  pealing, 

Or  clear  voices  hymning  praise, 

And  wouldst  weep,  thou  know'st  not  wherefore, 

Though  thy  soul  is  steeped  in  joy. 

And  Uie  world  looks  kindly  on  thee, 

And  thy  bliss  hath  no  aUoy — 

Weep,  nor  seek  for  consolation. 

Let  the  heav<*n-sent  droplets  flow. 

They  are  hints  of  mighty  secrets. 

We  are  wiser  than  we  know. 

Thou,  who  in  the  noon-time  brightness 
Seest  a  shadow  undefined  ; 
Hear'st  a  voice  that  indistinctly 
Whispers  caution  to  thy  mind ; 
Thou,  who  hast  a  vague  foreboding 
That  a  peril  may  be  near, 
Even  when  nature  smiles  around  thee, 
And  thy  conscience  holds  thee  clear — 
Trust  the  warning — look  before  theo— 
Angels  may  the  mirror  show, 
Dimly  still,  but  sent  to  guide  thee. 
We  are  wiser  than  we  know. 

Countless  chords  of  heavenly  music, 
Struck  ere  earthly  time  began. 
Vibrate  in  immortol  ooncora 
To  the  answering  soul  of  man : 
Countless  rays  of  heavenly  glory 
Shine  through  spirit  pent  in  clay,    • 
On  the  wise  men  at  their  labors. 
On  the  children  at  their  play. 
Man  has  gazed  on  heavenly  secrets, 
Sunned  himself  in  heavenly  glow. 
Seen  the  glory,  heard  the  music, 
We  are  wiser  than  loeienow,  (jIp 

Voices  from  the  Mountains,  hy  C.  Mackay.o 
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noni  thB  BlittBMm  ntriot. 

A   EIRTHDAT  CONFAB   WITH   OLD   FATHER 
TIME.      JULY  20TH,    1847. 

Old  Father  Time,  this  morning, 

Stood  rapping  at  my  door : — 
I  want  your  tally,  boy,  said  he, 
.   To  make  another  score. 
Another  score !  how  so,  good  man  ? 

Tou  are  mistaken  surely ; 
'T  is  scarce  a  month — not  half  a  year, 
I  'm  sure,  since  your  last  visit  here  ;— 

I  answered  quite  demurely. 

Hand  out  the  tally,  boy,  said  he, 

With  face  of  sturdy  Roman : 
'    There  's  no  mistake,  another  score : — 

Come,  come ! — Time  waits  for  no  man ! 
I  sought  the  tally ; — notch  by  notch, 

I  counted  as  1  brought  it : 
What !  two  score  year*— why,  here 's  ten  more, 
And  three — and  now  ne  'd  make  ii  four. '-^ 

My  gracious !  who  'd  thought  it  1 

Come,  come,  old  man,  said  I,  beware ! 

How  you  stir  up  my  bile ; — 
There  are  too  many  notches  here— 

You  've  used  a  double  file ! 
At  which  old  Grey  Beard  stood  erect. 

And  firmly  thus  replied : — 
The  scores  are  right,  for  one  by  one 
I  marked  them  as  each  round  was  run  ;^- 

My  scoring  never  lied ! 

Well,  well,  said  I,  it  does  appear 

Too  sadly  strange  for  troth  ;— 
:So  many  years !     T  is  not  a  year 

Since  I  was  quite  a  youth ! 
And  then,  again,  your  latter  years 

Are  very  short  of  measure ; 
I  well  remember  when  they  were 
As  long  as  now  ten  of  them  are ; — 

You  marked  them  quite  at  leisure. 

How  very  strange !    With  all  but  you 

Age  clogs  the  heels,  and  badly 
Stiffens  the  joints  and  sinews,  too, 

And  makes  one  totter  ^ly  : — 
Not  so  with  yqu — you  ne'er  complain 

Of  stiffiiess,  pain  or  tight  boot. 
But  all  restraints  of  age  disdain, 
And  run  and  run  and  run  again—        * 

A  very  Lady  Lightfoot. 

But  here  's  the  tally— make  the  score — 

Take  care  you  mark  but  one ; 
Ere  long  I  expect  you  '11  make  yonr  mark 

Before  the  round  is  run ! 
Beware !  said  he.    If  treated  thus, 
•  So  unlike  a  friend  or  brother, 
I  may  refhiin — ^I  have  my  fears*— 
From  calling  here  in  future  years*— 

And  may  never  score  another. 

With  kindly  heart  and  tender  eare, 

I  've  come  to  you  each  year ; 
Have  saved  you  ah  from  sad  despftir. 

And  dried  up  many  a  tear. 
But  since  you  treat  me  thus— lar  wii|0 

Than  you  'd  dare  to  treat  a  thhenBan-— 
Perhaps  H  were  well-'-I  '11  think  it  o'l 
Tbm  next  time  I  should  make  a  seoxe, 

I  '11  send  my  faiihfol  ScythMnan! 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  A   RAT  AND  A  FBRRBT. 

A  STRiKiNO  proof  of  the  sagacity,  eoarage,  and 
I  may  say  reasoning  powers  of  these  animus,  has 
been  recently  given  me  by  a  medical  friend  Mag 
at  Kingston.  Being  greatly  surprised  that  the  fe^ 
ret,  an  animal  of  such  slow  locomotive  powen, 
should  be  so  destructive  to  the  rat  tribe,  be  dete^ 
mined  to  bring  both  these  animals  fairly  into  the 
arena,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  respective  powen; 
and  having  selected  a  fine,  large,  and  fuD-growii 
male  rat,  and  also  an  equally  strong  buck  fenet, 
which  had  been  accofttomed  to  the  hannts  of  rats, 
my  friend,  accompanied  by  his  son,  turned  tbeie 
two  animals  loose  in  a  room  without  furniture,  in 
which  there  was  but  one  window,  and  the  two  pin- 
losophers  determined  to  watch  patiently  the  whole 

f>roce8s  of  the  encounter.  Inomediately  upon  being 
iberated  the  rat  ran  round  the  room,  as  if  search- 
ing for  an  exit.  Not  finding  any  means  of  escape, 
he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  with  the  most 
prompt  decision  took  op  his  station  directly  under 
the  light,  thus  gaining  over  his  adversary  (to  use 
the  language  of  other  duellists)  '*  the  advantage  of 
the  sun."  The  ferret  now  erected  his  head,  snifled 
about,  and  seemed  fearlessly  to  push  his  vray  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  scent  of  his  game  was 
strongest,  facing  the  light  in  full  firont,  and  prepar- 
ing himself  with  avidity  to  seize  upon  his  prey. 
No  sooner,  however,'  had  he  approached  within  two 
feet  of  his  watchfbl  foe,  than  die  rat,  again  utto^ 
ing  a  lond  cry,  rushed  at  him  with  violence  and  m- 
flicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  head  or  neck,  which 
was  soon  shown  by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it; 
the  ferret  seemed  astonished  at  thd  attack,  and  re- 
treated with  evident  discomfiture ;  while  the  nt, 
instead  of  following  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
instantly  withdrew  to  his  former  station  under  the 
window.  The  ferret  soon  recovered  the  shock  he 
had  sustained,  and  erecting  his  head,  once  more 
took  the  field.  This  second  rencounter  was  in  all 
its  progress  and  results  an  exact  repetition  of  the 
former,  with  this  exception,  that  on  the  rush  of  the 
rat  to  the  conflict  the  ferret  appeared  more  collected, 
and  evidently  showed  an  inclination  to  get  a  finn 
hold  of  his  enemy ;  the  strength  of  the  rat,  how- 
ever, was  very  great,  and  he  again  succeeded,  not 
only  in  avoiding  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  ferret, 
but  also  in  inflicting  another  severe  wound  on  his 
neck  and  head.  The  rat  a  second  time  returned 
to  his  retreat  under  the  window,  and  the  ferret 
seemed  less  anxious  to  renew  the  conflict.  These 
attacks  were  resumed  at  intervals  for  nearly  two 
hours,  all  ending  in  the  failure  of  the  fenet,  who 
was  evidently  fighting  to  a  disadvantage  from  the 
light  falling  full  on  his  eye  whenever  he  approached 
the  rat,  who  wisely  kept  his  ground,  and  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  advantage  he  had  ob- 
tained. In  order  to  prove  whether  the  choice  of 
this  position  depended  upon  accident,  my  friend 
managed  to  dislodge  the  rat,  and  took  hie  own 
station  under  the  window ;  but  the  moment  the  fer- 
ret attempted  to  make  his  approach,  the  rat,  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  end^t- 
ored  to  creep  between  my  fmnd's  legs,  thus  losing 
his  natural  fear  of  man  under  the  <S&Bger  which 
awaited  him  from  a  more  deadly  foe.  The  fen^ 
by  this  time  had  learned  a  profitable  leesot),  and 
prepared  to  approach  the  rat  in  a  more  wily  ffl»j 
ner,  by  creeping  insidiously  along  the  skutingf  «w 
thus  avoiding  the  glare  of  light  that  hhherto  hid 
baflBed  his  attempt.  The  rat  still  puraood with^ 
abated  energy  his  original  mode  of  fttackjMW 
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1  md  aiTCfidiiig  at  the  warn  time  a 
while  it  waB  equally  certain  that  hie 
foe  was  inlent  open  laying  h<^  of  and  gripinghie 
inteatled  vietim  in  hie  moideroae  embnoe*  The 
chaiaoter  of  the  fight,  which  had  lasted  move  than 
three  boma,  was  now  evidently  changed,  and  the 
lat  appeared  oonsciooB  that  he  had  k)^  the  advan- 
tage he  originaUy  poeaeoBed,  and,  like  the  Swedish 
hero,  had  taught  hia  frequently-beaten  foe  to  con- 
qner  in  hie  turn.  At  last,  in  a  fengthened  atrug- 
gle,  the  ferret  auooeeded  in  aeconipliahtng  hia  origi* 
naUy-inlended  grapple ;  the  rat,  as  if  ooneciood  of 
his  eertain  ruin,  inade  little  further  efibrt  of 


mnee,  bat,  eeoding  forth  a  plaintive  shriek,  eurren- 
deied  his  life  to  his  persevering  fee.— «/esae*#  NiUu- 


A    CHINESE   GHOST-STORY. 

In  the  proviaoe  of  Keangae  and  the  village  of 
Changlo,  there  lived  a  man  of  the  common  people, 
called -Chaag-yih.  This  man  dealt  in  miaoeUaoeoos 
•rtidee,  and  one  <Jfty  he  had  occasion,  in  the  way 
of  boaiiiesa,  to  go  16  the  chief  city  of  the  Heen  dis- 
trict, and  the  night  Mng  already  far  gone  ere  hia 
little  mattere  were''a]l  arranged,  he  went  to  sleep 
at  a  lodging-house  outside  of  the  town.  This  lodg- 
iDg-lMKne  being  already  full  of  people,  could  yield 
him  no  aooommodation.  There  happened,  however, 
to  be  aa  empty  apartment  faat  locked,  which  no  one 
occupied,  and  Chaos-yih,  addreaaing  the  landlord, 
aaid  to  him, ''  Mine  host,  why  not  open  this  empty 
room,  and  lei  me  hvfe  it  V* 

The  landlord  replied,  **In  thia  room,  air,  are 
^hosta,  or  devils,  and  I  dare  not  lodge  gueeta  in 
it!" 

Qiang-yih  said  again  to  him,  **  Well,  even  if 
there  should  be  ghosts  or  devils,  what  should  I  be 
aitaid  of  them  for  ?" 

The  laodtord,  not  having  another  word  to  aay, 
«o<rid  only  comply ;  so  he  unlocked  the  door,  and 
taking  a  lamp  and  a  a  weeping-broom,  handed  them 
over  to  Chaog-yifa.  This  person  then  entered  the 
xoom,  and  taking  a  lamp,  placed  it  steadily  on  the 
groond,  when  he  trimmed  it  quite  brightly.  In  the 
centre  nf  the  room  waa  a  broken  bedatead,  literally 
piled  up  with  dust ;  so  he  made  use  of  hia  broom, 
and  Bwept  it  clean,  apread  open  the  bed-clothes, 
called  for  a  little  rice  and  wine,  on  which  he  supped, 
threw  the  door  to,  again,  uodreaaed  himself,  and 
went  to  dleep. 

In  hia  sleep  he  dreamed  tliat  a  very  beautiful 
woBsaa,  gayly  attired,  stood  by  him ;  and  when  he 
awoke,  stranDe  to  aay,  the  woman  was  still  there. 
Chaag-yih  awed  her  who  she  waa,  and  she  replied : 

*'  I  am  the  wife  of  a  neighbor,  and  becacae  my 
hoaband  haa  gone  abroad,  1  am  afraid  to  be  akme, 
'and  therefore  I  am  come  here.  Do  not  at  present 
apeak  any  more;  afterwards  wu  will  know  all.'* 

Chang-3ah  asked  no  more ;  «i  the  bright  daylight 
she  took  her  departure,  and  at  night  returned  aa 
before.  Thia  continued  for  three  ancoeaaive  nights, 
and  the  landlord,  seeing  that  Mr.  Chang  waa  at  let- 
sare,  tdd  hhn,  aa  if  by  chaooe,  that  a  woman  had 
hanged  heiaelf  in  Uiat  room,  and  that  atrange  thinga 
firequeatly  happened  there ;  only,  added  he,  <' All 
seema  to  be  quiet  there  now." 

Chaag-yih  treasured  what  h6  heard  in  hia  breaat, 
and  wbmi  night  came,  and  with  it  the  woman,  he* 

Ct  the  question  to  her,  aaying,  **  To^y  the  land- 
d  told  me,  that  in  this  room  waa  the  ghost  of  a 
woman  who  bad  hanged  herself;  I  presume  that 
;bayo«r' 


*  The  lady,  without  betraying  the  least  symptom 
of  abame,  or  showing  any  deaire  to  conceal  the 
truth,  replied  promptJy,  ^*  It  is  indeed  myself,  and 
no  other!  But  you,  sir,  need  be  under  no  appre> 
bension,  aa  I  have  not  the  slighteat  intention  to 
injure  you.*' 

Chang*yih  then  besought  her  to  favor  him  with 
the  particulara  of  her  history,  which  she  did  aa 
followa : 

"  In  my  former  state  of  existence  my  family  name 
was  Muh  ;  peonle  called  me  Miss  Neen-urh.  I  had 
a  lover  in  the  Yu-steen  diatiict,  called  Yaog-choen ; 
be  promised  to  marry  me;  so,  on  the  faith  of  this,  I 
aaaisted  him  with  my  little  private  stock  of  money, 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  pieoea  of  gold.  Aiy 
false  lover  went  off  with  my  money,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  as  he  did  not  return,  the  old  lady 
with  whom  I  lived  wished  to  constrain  my  affec- 
tions, and  urged  me  to  admit  another  suitor ;  so, 
having  no  meana  of  getting  rid  of  her  importunities, 
and  being  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  vocation  that 
weighed  me  down,  I  hftiged  royaelf  and  died.  The 
place  where  mv  brothers  lived  was  sold,  and  is  now 
used  aa  this  lodging-house ;  in  former  times  thia  was 
my  bedroom,  and  my  spirit,  not  bein^  extinguished, 
oootinuea  to  haunt  it  aa  before,  xang-chnen  is 
from  the  same  district  as  yourself;  perhaps  you  may 
know  him." 

Chang-yih  replied  that  he  knew  him  very  well. 

''And  where  is  he  now,  and  what  is  he  about  1" 
aaked  the  wonoan. 

Chang-yih  replied,  "  Last  year  he  removed  his 
dwelling  to  the  sooth  eate  of  the  city  of  Jaouchow, 
where  he  had  married  a  wife,  and  opened  a  shop. 
Moreover,  his  business  is  in  a  very  flourishing  wa^. ' ' 

The  woman  heaved  a  long  aigh,  but  at  that  time 
made  no  further  observation.  Atter  two  days  more, 
when  Chang-yih  was  about  to  return  home,  she 
said  to  him,  **  I  have  a  strong  desire,  sir,  to  go 
with  you  and  live  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  yon  will  consent  or  no." 

Chang-yih  replied,  **  Why,  if  3roo  are  able  to  ac- 
company me,  pray  what  objection  ahould  I  haveV 

Upon  this  the  woman  rejoined,  *'  Then,  sir, 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  get  ready  a  small 
wooden  tablet,  and  have  written  upon  it,  '  Thia  is 
the  spirit's  tablet  of  Miss  Neco-orfa,'  which  you 
can  put  in  your  clothes-basket,  and  if  at  any  time 
you  take  it  out,  and  call  for  me,  I  will  on  that  in- 
stant come  forth." 

Our  friend  Chang  promised  that  he  would  do  so. 
His  companion  further  said  to  him, ''  I  have  still 
fifly  taela  of  silver  buried  beneath  this  bed ;  you 
may  take  it,  and  use  it  as  you  list,  sir."  Chang-  # 
yih  dug  up  the  ground,  and  in^ality  found  a  pitch- 
er containing  fifty  taela  of  silver,  at  which  his  heart  ^ 
was  full  well  pleased.  ^ 

Next  day  he  had  the  spini'a  tablet  written  out, 
which  he  atowed  away  carefully,  and  biddin^r  the 
landlord  good-by,  aet  out  on  his  way  home.  When 
he  got  home,  he  recounted  all  these  circumstancea 
to  his  wife.  The  lady  waa  not  at  first  well  pleased 
with  the  atory,  but  on  seeing  ihe  fifty  taela  of  ailver 
ahe  recovered  her  good  humor,  and  expressed  no 
dissatisfaction.  Chang-yih  having  aet  up  Misa 
Neen-urh's  spirit's  tablet  by  the  easteni  wall,  hia 
wife,  by  the  way  of  sport,  took  it,  and  called  upon 
her,  when  lo!  in  brcMul  daylight,  Miaa  Neen-orh 
came  walking  forth,  and  noade  the  good  lady  of  the 
house  a  pnrfound  obeisance !  This  person  waa  at 
firat  a  good  deal  startled,  but  afterwards  getting  ^ 
familiar  to  the  eight  of  the  apectre,  ahe  made  no  ^ 
workahootit.    Aflef  aone  tea  dayi  ormore,  the 
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Spectre  lady  said  to  Chang-yih,  **  There  is  an  out- 
standing debt  due  to  me  at  the  principal  city  of  the 
district ;  perhaps,  sir,  you  would  like  to  go  along 
with  me  to  reeorer  it.**  Our  friend  Chang-yih, 
hoping  to  torn  the  afl&ir  to  his  own  advantage, 
promised  to  do  so.  He  then  hired  a  vessel,  and 
taking  the  spirit's  taUet,  placed  it  carefoUy  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  and  the  stranger  lady  trarelled 
with  him,  seeming  to  aroid  intercourse  with  all 
other  people, 

Afler  trarelling  a  few  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
south  gate  of  Jaonchow  city,  when  the  woman  said, 
**  I  am  now  going  to  Yang-choeirs  house  to  claim 
the  old  debt  due  to  me.'*  Chang-yih  woukl  have 
gone  with  her.  but  in  a  moment  she  was  on  the 
snore.  He  followed  her,  and  saw  her  distinctly 
enter  a  shop,  which,  on  inspecting  narrowly,  he 
found  to  be  in  very  deed  the  house  of  Yang-chuen. 
Havinff  waited  for  some  time,  he  did  not  see  her 
come  mrth.  hot  he  saw  that  the  whole  ef  Yang- 
chuen  *s  eftaUishment  was  in  a  state  of  fright  and 
alarm,  and  in  a  brief  space*the  sound  of  weeping 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground.  He  inquired 
the  reason  of  a  person'  in  the  shop,  who  thus  ac- 
counted for  it : 

"  Why,**  said  he,  "  my  master  Yang-chuen  was 
well  enough,  there  was  nothing  amiss  with  him, 
when  all  at  once  he  met  with  some  wicked  spirit 
or  other,  and  so  he  died  f** 

Chang-yih  knew  within  his  heart  that  it  was  Miss 
Neen-urh  who  had  done  the  deed ;  so  <fuietly  steal- 
ing down  to  his  vessel,  he  took  the  spirit's  tablet, 
and  earnestly  called  for  her;  but  she  was  never 
seen  to  come  forth  more !  Chang-yih  then  com- 
prehended that  the  old  outstanding  debt  doe  to  her 
:U  the  chief  citv  was  a  debt  of  vengeance  to  be  re- 
covered from  Yani^-chuen,  for  his  unjust  conduct  to 
her  in  this  life. — Daily  Advertiser, 


From  the  Pre-Adamiu  Earth,  reprinted  bjr  Gould,  Kendall  and 
Lincoln. 

ANTIQUITY   OF   THE   EARTH. 

If,  according  to  our  first  law,  every  divinely  orig- 
inated event  is  a  result  of  which  the  supreme  ami 
ultimate  reason  is  in  the  Divine  Nature,  it  might 
hive  been  expected  that  the  order  of  the  Divine 
^perfections,  or  else  the  nature  of  the  Divine  purpose, 
would  determine  the  order  of  the  creative  process, 
and  that  the  openirig  act  would  be  a  display  of 
power.  But  if,  by  one  law,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
rldsion  that  the  first  act  of  manifestation  will  be  a 
display  of  power,  the  law  of  progression  suggests 
that  that  display  will  bs  mide  by  an  act  to  which 
we  can  conceive  no^^ct  antecedent ;  one  of  which 
is  nut  merely  introductory  to  every  other,  but  pre- 
paratory to  th3  whole— first  in  the  order  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  time.* 

Now  revelation  and  science  harmonize  with  rea- 
aon,  and  are  decisive  on  the  subject  that,  as  far  as 
thr  visible  universe  is  concerned,  the  formation  of  its 
material  preceded  the  formation  of  everything  else. 
Turning  first  to  the  inspired  record  to  ascertain  the 
oiisrin  of  things  as  they  now  are,  we  learn,  of  our 
earth,  that  it  assumed  its  present  state  a  few  thou- 
sands of  *y ears  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  creative 
process,  or  of  a  series  of  creanVe  acts,  concluding 
with  the  creation  of  man,  wbich  extond.ed  through 
a  period  of  six  ordinary  or  natural  days.  Possessed 
of  this  fact  respecting  the  date  of  man *s  introduction 
^n  the  earth,  We  proceed  to  examine  the  globe 
Itself.  And  here  we  find  that  the  mere  shell  of  the 
earth  takes  us  back  throogfa  an  unknown  series  of 


ages,  in  which  creation  appears  to  have  fuSknmi 
creation  at  the  disUnce  of  mighty  intervals  between. 

But  though,  in  the  progress  of  onr  inquiries^  we 
soon  find  that  we  have  dmed  the  bounds  of  histmrie 
time,  and  are  moving  far  back  among  the  periods 
of  an  nnmeasored  and  immeasurable  antiqaity,  the 
gec^ogist  can  demonstrate  that  the  crast  of  the  earth 
has  a  natural  history.  That  he  cannot  deterraint 
the  chronolofn  of  its  successive  strata  is  quite  im- 
material. We  only  ask  him  to  prove  the  order  of 
their  position  from  the  newest  deposit  to  the  towesi 
st^p  of  the  series ;  and  this  he  can  do.  For  natore 
itself^by  a  force  calculable  only  by  the  God  of 
natore — lifting  up  in  pkces  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
series  in  a  shmting,  ladder-like  direction  to  the  sur- 
face, has  revealed  to  him  the  order  in  which  the? 
were  originally  laid,  and  invites  him  to  detceod, 
step  by  step,  to  its  awful  foundations. 

iiet  us  descend  with  him,  and  traverse  an  ideal 
section  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust.  Qshting 
the  living  surface  of  the  green  earth,  and  entering 
on  our  downward  path,  our  firet  step  may  take  os 
below  the  dost  of  Adam,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
recorded  time.  From  the  moment  we  leave  the 
mere  surface  soil,  and  touch  even  the  nearest  of  the 
tertiary  bods,  a)l  traces  of  human  remains  disappear, 
80  that  let  our  grave  be  as  shallow  as  it  may  in  even 
the  latest  stratified  bed,  we  have  to  nuike  it  in  the 
dust  of  a  departed  worM.  Formaticm  now  fellows 
formation,  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  and  clay,  and 
lime,  and  presenting  a  thickness  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  each.  As  we  descend  through  these, 
one  of  the  most  sublime  fictions  of  mjrthology  be- 
comes sober  truth ;  for  at  onr  every  step  an  age 
flies  past.  We  find  ourselves  on  a  road  where  the 
lapse  of  duration  is  marked — not  by  the  successioa 
of  season  and  of  years — but  by  the  slow  excavation 
by  water  of  deep  valleys  in  rock  and  marUe ;  by  the 
return  of  a  continent  to  the  bosom  of  an  oeean  in 
which  ages  before  it  bad  been  slowly  formed ;  or 
by  the  departure  of  one  world  and  the  formation  of 
another.  And,  accordingly,  if  our  first  step  took 
OS  below  the  line  which  is  consecrated  by  human 
dust,  we  have  to  take  but  a  few  steps  more,  before 
we  begin  to  find  that  the  fossil  remains  of  all  those 
forms  of  animal  life  with  which  we  are  most  famil- 
iar are  diminishhig,  and  that  their  places  are  grad- 
ually supplied  by  strange  and  yet  stranger  forms ; 
till,  in  the  last  fossiliferous  formation  of  this  divis- 
ion, traces  of  existing  species  beceaio  extremely 
rare,  and  extinct  species  everywhere  predominate. 

Tho  secondary  rocks  receive  ns  as  into  a  new 
foosiliferous  world,  or  into  a  new  series  of  worlds. 
Taking  the  chalk  formation  as  the  firet  member  of 
this  series,  we  find  a  stratification  upwards  of  a 
thousand  feet  thick.  We  shall  compote  the  tracts 
of  time  necessary  for  its  slow  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion !  So  vast  was  it,  and  so  widely  different  were 
its  physical  conditio|s  from  those  which  followed, 
that  only  one  trace  m  animal  species  Atill  living  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  Crowded  as  it  is  with  coBchoTog- 
ioal  remains,  for  example,  not  a  shell  of  one  of  all 
the  seven  thousand  existing  species  is  diseoverable. 
Types  of  organic  life,  before  unknown,  arrest  onr 
attention,  and  prepare  ns  for  still  more  sorprising 
forms.  Descending  to  the  system  next  in  order-^ 
the  oolitio — with  its  many  subdivisions,  and  its 
thickness  of  about  half  a  mile,  we  reeognixe  new 
proofs  of  the  dateless  antiquity  of  the  earth.  For, 
enormous  as  this  bed  is,  it  was  obviously  formed 
by  deposition  from  sea  and  river  water.  And  ss 
gradual  and  tranquil  was  the  operatioD,  that,  in 
some  places,  the  organic  remains  oi  ikt 
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Mrala  am  annuiged  witk  «  shdve-like  reguluity, 
remiiidiBff  ns  of  fiie  well-ordered  oabinet  of  a  natu- 
ralist. Here,  too,  the  last  trace  of  animal  species 
«tiU  hriog  has  vanished.  Even  this  link  is  gone. 
We  have  reached  a  point  when  the  earth  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  gigantic  forms  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles— monsters  more  appalling  than  the  poet's  fancy 
ever  feigned :  and  these  are  their  catacombs.  De- 
scending through  the  later  red  sandstone  and  salif- 
erous  marls  of  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and 
which  exhibit,  in  their  very  variegated  strata,  a 
succession  of  numerous  physical  changes,  our  sub- 
terranean path  brings  us  to  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem, or  coal  formations.  These  coal  strata,  many 
thousands  of  feet  thick|  consist  entirely  of  the  spoils 
of  successive  ancient  ve^table  worlds.  But  in  the 
rank  jungles  and  luxuriant  wildernesses  which  are 
here  accumulated  and  compressed,  we  recognize  no 
plant  of  any  existing  species.  Here,  too,  we  have 
liassed  below  the  last  trace  of  reptile  life.  The 
speaking  foot-prints  imoressed  on  the  preceding 
rocks  are  absent  here,  r^or  Is  there  a  single  con- 
vincing indication  that  these  primeval  forests  ever 
echoed  to  the  voice  of  birds.  But  between  these 
strata,  beds  of  limestone  of  enormous  thickness  are 
interposed ;  each  proclaiming  the  prolonged  exis- 
tence and  final  extinction  of  a  creation.  For  these 
limestone  beds  are  not  so  much  the  charnel-houses 
of  fossil  animals,  as  the  remains  of  the  animals 
themselves. 

The  mountain  masses  of  stone  which  now  sui^ 
round  us,  extending  for  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
were  once  sentient  existences — testaceous  and  cor- 
alline—living at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas  and 
lakes.  How  countless  the  ages  necessary  for  their 
accumulation ;  when  the  formation  of  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  strata  required  the  life  and  death  of 
many  generations !  Iiere,  the  mind  is  not  merely 
carried  back  tfaroueh  immeasurable  periods,  but, 
whue  standing  amidst  the  petrified  remains  of  this 
sucoesston  of  primeval  forests  and  extinct  races  of 
animals  piled  up  into  sepulchral  mountains,  we  seem 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  thickest  shadow  of  the 
walley  of  death. 

On  quitting  these  stupendous  monuments  of  death, 
we  leave  behind  us  the  last  vestige  of  land  plants, 
and  pass  down  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  this  vast  formation  again  tells 
of  ages  innumerable.  For,  though  many  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  it  is  obvioasly  derived  from  the  mate- 
rials of  more  ancient  rocks,  fractured,  decomposed, 
and  riowly  deposited  in  water.  The  gradual  and 
quiet  nature  of  the  process,  and  therefore  its  im- 
mense duration,  are  evident  from  the  numerous 
**  platforms  of  death"  which  mark  its  formation, 
each  crowded  with  organic  structures  which  lived 
and  died  where  they  are  now  seen ;  and  which  con- 
sequently must  have  perished  by  some  destructive 
agency,  too  sudden  to  allow  of  their  dispersion,  and 
yet  so  subtle  and  quiet  as  to  llkve  the  place  of  their 
habiution  undisturbed. 

Immeasurably  far  behind  us  as  we  have  already 
left  the  fair  face  of  the  extant  ereation,  while  trav- 
oiling  into  the  night  of  ancient  time,  we  yet  feel, 
as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  next,  or  Silu- 
rian system,  and  look  down  *'  towards  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,"  that  we  are  not  half  way  on 
'  our  course.  Here,  on  surveying  the  fossil  strue- 
tares,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  total  change  in 
the  petrified  inhabitants  of  the  sea  as  compared  with 
what  we  fonnd  in  the  mountain  limestone,  implying 
the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time  during  the  forraa- 
iioa  of  the  intervening  old  red  sandstone  which  we 


have  just  left.  But  still  more  are  we  impressed 
with  the  lapse  of  duration  while  descending  the 
long  succession  of  strata,  of  which  this  primary 
fossiliferous  formation  is  composed,  when  we  think 
of  their  slow  derivation  from  the  more  ancient 
rocks ;  of  their  oflrrepeated  elevation  and  depres- 
sion ;  of  the  long  periods  of  repose,  during  which 
hundreds  of  animBil  species  ran  through  the  cycle 
of  generations,  and  became  extinct ;  and  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  stratifying  process,  until  these  thin 
beds  had  acquired,  by  union,  the  immense  thickness 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Next  below  this  we  reach 
the  Cambrian  system,  of  almost  equal  thickness, 
and  formed  by  the  same  slow  process.  Here  the 
gradual  decrease  of  animal  remains  admonishes  us 
that  even  the  vast  and  dreary  empire  of  death  has 
its  limits,  and  that  we  are  now  in  its  outskirts. 
But  there  is  a  solitude  greater  than  that  of  the 
boundless  desert,  and  a  dreariness  more  impressive 
than  that  which  reigns  in  a  world  entombed.  On 
leaving  the  slate  rocks  of  the  Cambrian,  and  de- 
scending to  those  of  the  Cambrian  formation,  we 
find  that  the  worlds  of  organic  remains  are  past, 
and  that  we  have  reached  a*Tegion  older  than  deatli 
because  older  than  life  itself.  Here,  at  least,  if  life 
ever  existed,  all  trace  of  it  is  obliterated  by  the  fus- 
ing power  of  the  heat  below.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  a  resting-place.  Passing  down  through 
beds  of  mica  schist,  many  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
to  the  great  gneiss  formation,  we  find  that  we  have 
reached  the  limits  of  stratification  itself.  The  gran- 
itic masses  below,  of  a  depth  which  man  can  never 
explore,  are  not  only  crystallized  themselves,  but 
the  igneous  power  acting  through  them  has  partially 
crystallized  the  rocks  al^ve.  Not  only  life,  but  the 
conditions  of  life,  are  here  at  an  end.  ^ 

Now,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  look  from  our  ideal 
position,  backwards  and  upwards  to  the  ten  miles 
height — supposing  the  strata  to  be  piled  regularly 
— from  which  we  have  descended,  without  feeling 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  of  immeasurable  re- 
moteness in  terrestrial  antiquity  t 

Can  we  think  of  the  thin  soil  of  man's  few  thou- 
sand years  in  contrast  with  the  succession  of  worlds 
we  have  passed  through ;  of  the  slow  formation  of 
each  of  those  worlds  on  worlds,  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  more  ancient  materials  and  their  subsidence 
in  water;  of  the  leaf-like  thinness  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  strata ;  of  the  consequent  flow  of  time 
necessary  to  form  only  a  fe\i^ perpendicular  inches 
of  all  these  miles ;  or  of  the  long  periods  of  alter- 
nate elevation  and  depression,  action  and  fepose, 
which  mark  their  formation,  without  acknowledging 
that  the  days  and  years  of  geology  are  ages  and  H 
cycles  of  ages !  Let  us  conq|^ve,  if  we  can,  that 
the  atoms  of  one  of  those  strata  have  formed  the 
sands  of  an  hourglass,  and  that  each  grain  counted  t 
a  moment,  and  we  may  then  n^ke  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  past  periods  of  geology :  periods  in 
the  computation  of  which  the  longeat  human  dy- 
nasty, and  even  the  date  of  the  pyramids,  would 
form  only  an  insignificant  fraction.  Or,  remember- 
ing that  only  one  species  of  animals  has,  so  far  as 
we  know,  died  out  during  the  sixty  or  seventy 
centuries  of  man's  historic  existence  upon  earth, 
can  we  think  of  the  thousands,  not  of  generations, 
but  of  species,  of  taces,  which  we  have  passed  in 
our  downward  track,  and  which  have  all  run  through 
their  ages  of  existence  and  ceased ;  of  the  recur- 
rence of  this  change  again  and  again,  even  in  the, 
same  strata;  and  of  the  many  times  over  the^ 
strata  must  be  repeated  in  order  to  equal  the  jrast  * 
sum  of  the  entire  series,  without  feeling  that  we 
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are  standing,  in  idea,  on  ground  so  imroeaauralily 
far  back  in  the  night  of  time,  so  as  to  fill  the  miod 
with  awe t  '' How  dreadfol  is  this  place!"  Here, 
at  as  nncaknlable  a  secular  distance,  probably  firom 
the  first  creation  of  organic  life,  as  that  is  from  the 
last  creation  ;  here  silence  once  reigned ;  the  only 
sound  which  oocasionany  broke  the  intense  stilhiees 
being  the  voice  of  subterranean  thunder ;  the  only 
motion,  (not  f^lt,  for  there  was  none  to  feel  H,)  an 
earthquake ;  the  only  phenomenon,  a  molten  sea, 
shot  op  from  the  fiery  gulf  below,  to  form  the 
mighty  framework  of  some  future  eontinem.  And 
still  that  ancient  silence  seems  to  impose  its  quell- 
ing influence,  and  to  allow  in  its  presence  the  actir- 
ity  of  nothing  but  thought.  And  the  thought — 
what  direction  more  natural  for  it  to  take  than  to 
plunge  still  further  back  into  the  dark  abyss  of  de- 
part^ time,  till  it  has  reached  the  First  or  Efficient 
Cause? 


ELECTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 


ALTR0T70B  the  elcctious  aUB  not  KteraRy  half  orer, 
a  large  and  important  section  is  by  this  time  pretty 
well  completed,  in  the  English  cities  and  boroughs. 
Thus  far  the  results  have,  on  the  whole,  been  as 
saUsfactory  as  could  well  be  expected.  Liberal 
opinions  hare  prevailed;  but  in  certain  cases  a 
pretty  strong  sense  has  been  enforced  upon  the  can- 
didates that  something  more  than  a  nominal  liberal- 
ism would  be  expected  from  them.  Conservatism 
is  bland  and  liberal.  Toryism  has  absolutely  dis- 
appeared, or  allows  itself  only  in  the  purely  theo- 
retical shape  of  Lord  John  Manners  or  Mr.  Srayihe. 

Even  where  there  has  been  contest,  it  has  been 
»  conducted  with  singular  mildness.  London  city  set 
in  all  virays  a  good  example.  There  was  no  lack 
of  earnestness.  The  utmost  anxiety  was  fell  by  the 
friends  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  they  rallied  so 
well,  that  he  was  kept  from  first  to  last  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  the  rush  to  the  weakest  part  making 
that  in  eflfect  the  strongest.  The  next  point  of  in- 
terest was  the  return  of  Baron  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child ;  who  was  thought  to  be  threatened  by  Mr. 
Masterman.  The  banker  kept  close  upon  the  great 
capitalist ;  but  the  Hebrew  won  the  race,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  George  Larpent.  Mr.  Masterman 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  conservative  candidates 
who  is  returned ;  and  by  no  means  a  bad  represen- 
tative of  trading  London. 

Westminster  attracted  attention  because  it  was 
Westminster;  otherwise  the  wild  gallant  who 
threatened  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  Reform  As- 
•  sociation,and  the  ingenuous  young  nobleman  who 
tried  to  insinuate  a^ieek  conservatism  into  the  city, 
cajoled  but  not  conquered  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
•  wouH  have  passed  unheeded  among  the  multitude. 
Westminster  retuns  two  members  of  the  orthodox 
*'  reform"  stamp,  a  little  above  whig  proof. 

Tamworth  was  simultaneous  with  the  metropolis, 
and  might  truly  enjoy  the  ofl-abused  boast  that  it 
had  "  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  it ;"  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  received  a  renewal  of  his  tenure,  and  made  a 
capital  speech,  usin^  his  opportunity  well  to  estab- 
lish in  the  next  parliament  a  position  of  quiet  com- 
naand.  Sir  Robert  showed  that  he  is  still,  in  prin- 
ciple, strictly  consercative :  he  fmproves  to  preserve 
— a  theory  not  inconsistent  with  a  very  hearty  and 
thoroughgoing  assertion  of  free-trade  doctrines. 
He  declares  his  complete  segregation  from  party,  and 
KftftB  that  he  neither  seeks  nor  desires  oflloe.  There 
is  something  fbrmidably  ingenuous,  disinterested, 
and  dispassionate,  in  the  attitude  of  the  sage  and  ex- 
perienced ttatesinan  who  is  to  sit  in  parliament 


viewhig  and  critieiBng  the  aets  of  tte  bwy  worid 
around  bho,  not  qake  minglisg  with  it,  nor  qi^ 
witiidrawn  from  it. 

Among  the  meet  retnarkable  eonehniooa  to  the 
proceedings  are  smne  truly  dramatie  surprises,  not 
alwa^  very  affreeable  surprises  to  ministers.  At 
Nottingham,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  eonoted  open  a 
qniet  reelection,  with  his  independent  but  not  dan- 
gerous colleague  Mr.  Thomas  Giabome :  Sir  John 
is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  poll ;  at  the  top  is  Mr. 
John  Walter,  son  of  the  veteran  politician  who  has 
just  expired  ;  next  to  him  stands  Mr.  Peargos 
0*Connor,  an  actual  chartist!  Again,  in  Lam- 
beth, Mr.  Hawes  is  ousted,  to  make  way  for  the 
city  solbitor,  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  !  Yet  again. 
General  Fox  is  ousted  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
fluent  Mr.  George  Thompson  is  returned  by  an  im- 
mense minority.  What  triple  hnmUiation !  In- 
stead of  Captain  Carnegie,  StaflR>rd  sends  Mr.  U^ 
Juhart,  by  many  acooonted  a  prophet,  by  Lord 
^almerston  an  impostor. 

Some  other  changes  are  less  unsatisfactory.  Liver- 
pool, which  was  represented  by  Lord  Saodon  and 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  has  returned  Mr.  Card  well  ^ 
a  rising  member  of  the  liberal-conservative  party, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  a  real  liberal.  Mr.  Hardy 
is  well  replaced  at  Bradford  by  Colonel  Thompson ; 
Mr.  Fielden,  of  Oldham,  cedes  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox, 
who  can  at  least  eflTuse  more  telling  speeches. 
And  perhaps  ministers  will  not  be  without  a  sense 
of  relief  at  learning  that  Lord  Ashley  takes  Mr. 
Roebuck's  jJace  at  Bath  ;  though  Mr.  Koebuckwill 
be  sadly  missed  by  the  readers  of  the  debates,  and 
by  the  people,  whose  real  interests,  as  distinguished 
from  popular  delusions  and  prejunices,  he  watched 
with  80  courageous  a  vigilance. 

Thus  far,  it  is  difikult  to  discover  any  »nsU  thing 
upon  which  the  elections  have  turned.  No  sinele 
principle  appears  to  have  availed  very  powerfiilly. 
in  London  city,  it  woukl  appear,  no  definite  decision 
could  be  had  on  any  one  point ;  if  there  was  any 
such  decision,  it  was  that  of  the  nonconformists, 
just  before  the  election,  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  was  against  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  he  is  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll.  On  the  whole,  the 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  four  candidates  were  re- 
turned just  because  the  general  temper  of  the  con- 
stituency was  in  their  favor.  In  many  phces  can- 
didates have  been  returned  because  they  had  sat 
before,  as  at  Portsmouth ;  or  because  they  offered 
themselves,  like  Sir  James  Graham  at  Ripon  ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  returned  because  he  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  many  other  candidates  were  re- 
turned from  a  very  simple  feeling  of  approval. 

The  election,  in  short,  has  l^n  very  generally 
regarded  as  a  ceremony  which  should  as  little  as 
possible  interrupt  the  course  of  improvement  that 
parliament  was  engaged  in.  liberal  candidates  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  warm  in  promises  of  forwarding  that 
improvement ;  and  ^en  conservatives  were  obliged 
to  adopt  a  similar  strain.  The  inaction  which  seiied 
ministers  just  before  the  election  was  not  unnatural, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done  them  any  real 
service  at  the  hustings:  they  might  quite  safely 
have  ventured  on  a  greater  show  of  eflScieney.  And 
it  is  evident  that  the  inaction  cannot  continue.  Par- 
liament is  elected  to  go  on ;  and  if  our  present  min- 
isters do  not  keep  the  lead,  they  will  be  thrust 
aside.  The  verv  election  of  a  Jew  as  colleagoe  of 
the  premier  implies  a  more  than  whig  de<»sion  and 
promptitude  in  removing  the  impediment  that  dMMis 
the  great  capitalist's  ingress — a  fVesh  inotd  on 
"  finality."— fijpsrtflfor,  3l5l  /n/y.  — 
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Frpm  the  l^pecUtor  of  31  July. 
fas  PABLUMBNTS  OF   1841   AND   1847, 

Tbe  late  parliament  begaa  a  career — not  foreseen, 
not  universally  understood  at  the  time — which  will 
be  continued  oy  its  successor.  The  experiences  of 
tbe  last  will  help  us  to  read  the  horoscope  of  the 
next. 

The  parliament  of  1841  did  not  do  what  it  was 
appointed  for ;  it  did  many  things  which  its  makers 
had  not  set  down  for  it.  The  reproach  of  '^  treach- 
ery" has  been  pretty  freely  cast  upon  it :  the  so- 
called  treachery  simply  amounted  to  understanding, 
ivhen  they  came  to  be  present,  political  necessities 
which  were  not  understood  before  the^  were  pres- 
ent. Ostensibly,  oa  the  most  superficial  of  views, 
it  betrayed  the  cause  of  **  protection  ;**  but  in  real- 
ity it  performed  with  toleraole  correctness  the  duties 
vrhich  devolved  upon  it  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances* 

That  task  was  not  the  maintenance  of  protection. 
If  we  can  find  any  statement  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  **  the  country"  at  the  time  of  the  last 
gencoral  election,  it  must  be  in  the  mouths  of  those 
party  leaders  who  made  the  usual  reference  to  the 
constituencies.  The  whig  cabinet  professed  to 
make  the  appeal  on  their  budget.  But  their  chief 
adversary  refused  to  concur  in  the  appeal  on  that 
ground :  he  declined  to  put  the  issue  on  abstract 
theories ;  he  declined  to  be  pledged  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  corn-law ;  he  declined  to  bind  him- 
self to  details ;  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to  con- 
aider  any  measures  that  might  originate  with  him- 
self or  come  before  him,  according  to  the  time  and 
the  circumstances.  What  he  did  join  issue  upon 
was  the  expediency  of  the  particular  measures  then 
before  him,  the  capacity  of  their  authors,  and  most 
eapecially  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  public  confidence.  The 
"cries"  at  the  election  of  1841  were  **  Free  Trade" 
and  **  Protection :"  the  sequel  proved  that  the  de- 
cieioD  was  given,  not  upon  those  mere  distinguish- 
ing war-cries,  but  upon  the  substantial  question  of 
confidence  in  the  men.  Virtually  the  late  parlia- 
ment was  returned  to  determine  which  should  be 
ti&e  cabinet  ministers,  and  to  do  the  best  for  the  em- 
pire that  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

Had  the  parliament  limited  its  action  to  the  spe- 
cific and  obstructive  duty  imputed  it,  its  existence 
would  have  been  short :  public  opinion  would  have 
pronounced  its  doom  before  the  first  twelvemonth 
was  out,  and  before  the  succeeding  parliament  was 
appointed  the  political  atmosphere  would  have  been 
purified  by  a  storm  of  agitation  rather  rougher  than 
that  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
Gieet  oourse  taken  by  the  parliament  that  we  owe 
the  oeacefulness  brought  by  the  last  six  years. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  deliberately,  consciously,  and  avow- 
edly, on  a  systematic  courte  of  operations,  as  if 
iSL  were  a  unity,  and  capable  of  single  thought  or 
aotion;  but  it  was  swayed  instinctively  by  the 
prevalent  feeling  ;  and  it  is  to  what  was  'u{>on  the 
whole  an  honest  and  intelligent  reliance  on  its  own 
ooDviction  that  we  owe  the  peace  which  it  has  be- 
queathed. 

It  is  to  that  conscientious  behavior  that  we  must 
aeeribo  the  first  act  which  drew  upon  the  parliament 
ao  many  reproaches  of  ''  treachery :"  in  the  very 
6ni  session,  that  of  1843,  the  parliament,  whom  so 
flWMiy  persisted  to  regard  as  appointed  for  the  main- 
n-Tai 


\  of  the  corn-laws,  changed  those  laws,  te- 
vind  the  import^nties  with  a  sweepipg  alterattoo. 


and  established  the  income-tax,  as  a  locus  standi  or 
scafibldinff  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  and  te« 
building  me  tariff. 

There  was  of  course  a  loud  outcry ;  but  the  an- 
ger was  confined  to  the  organized  political  coteries, 
whose  fume  and  fury  are  apt  to  obtain  a  great  deal 
too  much  attention.  Standing  in  the  front,  they  fill 
all  our  eyesight ;  and  moving  with  an  assumed  or 
self-excited  agitation,  they  deceive  us  with  a  hub- 
bub that  exists  only  in  show.  Like  the  stage  cho- 
rus, .artfully  crowding  down  to  the  foot-lights  and 
running  to  and  fro  with  feigned  tumultuousness, 
they  seem  a  multitude,  and  conceal  from  view  the 
blank  tranquillity  behind.  It  is  soon  known  when 
the  country  is  really  roused :  after  the  session  of 
1842,  the  country  left  matters  to  the  parliament  and 
the  premier.  The  statesman  at  whose  instance 
parliament  acted  became  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  trusted. 

The  next  two  sessions  abated  his  popularity  and 
influence.  He  was  new  to  his  work.  The  session 
of  1842  was  a  great  beginning,  and  needed  a  respite 
to  consolidate,  at  all  events,  his  own  trust  in  the 
new  order  of  things.  Accordingly,  the  session 
of  1843  was  one  of  talk,  not  deeds— of  negation 
rather  than  action,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  disruptions.  The  Irish  arms  bill  was  the  ugly 
triumph  of  ministers ;  the  yielding  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  educational  clauses  was  their  no  less 
ugly  defeat.  O'Connell  staid  away,  and  began  that 
agitation  which  waxed  formidable,  until  it  was 
shaken  by  his  trial,  and  was  finally  crushed  by  the 
famine  and  his  death.  Scotland  was  torn  by  the 
secession  in  her  church  In  England  we  became 
aware  that  party  was  broken  up ;  and  amid  the 
ruins  was  bom  *^  Young  England" — like  the  little 
flower  that  rears  its  pleasing  countenance  amid  the 
destruction  of  larger  fabrics,  protected  by  its  mi- 
nuteness and  its  innocence.  Tne  cries  about  PeeFs 
"  deceiving"  ffrew  louder ;  the  minister's  influence 
seemed  to  decUne,  because  his  strength  was  not  felt 
— he  was  no  longer  in  action. 

The  session  of  1844  was  abundant  in  irritation, 
but  more  active.  The  bank  charter  act  and  the  con- 
version of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents,  were  contri- 
butions towards  the  premier's  commercial  and  fiscal 
policy ;  the  dissenters'  chapels  bill,  the  •  charitable 
bequests  bill,  and  the  removal  of  some  Catholic  dis- 
abuitios,  displayed  his  liberal  energy  in  a  new  di- 
rection; ana  although  the  session  was  accounted 
unsatisfactory,  the  minister  had  regained  a  large 
degree  of  the  general  confidence. 

This  process  was  completed  by  the  active  session 
of  1845  ;  which  saw  a  further  reform  of  the  tariff 
— the  Maynooth  endowment  and  new  colleges  in 
Ireland — the  new  poor-law,  such  as  it  was,  in  Scot- 
land— the -removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  (except  a 
modicum  left  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  John  Russell) 
— and  an  attempt  to  put  the  health  of  towns  ques- 
tion in  issue  as  a  bill. 

In  1846  came  the  Irish  scarcity ;  and  parliament 
accomplished  its  duty  of  dealing  with  free  trade 
according  to  its  conclusions,  by  finally  repealing  tlie 
corn-law.  Sir  Robert  Peel  relinquished  power 
with  his  celebrated  and  not  fruitless  declaration  of 
equal  rights  for  Ireland — a  vast  concession,  to  be 
accepted  as  the  final  abandonment  of  tory  or  Orange 
ascendancy ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  came  in  to 
"  open  the  porta,"  and  oontinue  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  1847  as  little  differently  aa  he  oould. 

In  the  course  of  ite  six  years'  existence,  paiiia- 
ment  has  hod  before  it  other  questions  of  the  utmost 
impertanoe-»many  branches  of  tbe  labor  i|«eatioD, 
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BQch  as  protection  of  the  helpless  from  the  necessity 
to  undergo  degrading  labor,  and  limitation  of  work- 
ing hoars ;  and  the  immense  railway  legislation. 
Parliament  found  England  in  that  condition  which 
sonffht  vent  in  the  riots  of  1842  ;  it  has  seen  Scot- 
land distracted  by  a  schism,  and  tranquillized ;  has 
carried  Ireland  through  a  real  famine,  without  an- 
archy or  even  breach  of  national  peace.  Parlia- 
ment has  not  always  done  the  best  that  could  have 
been  done,  or  anything  like  it ;  but  upon  the  whole 
it  has  always  tried  to  do  the  best  of  which  it  was 
capable.  It  has  preferred  the  interests  of  its  kind 
and  country  to  the  interests  of  class  or  party,  in  a 
degree  unprecedented ;  it  has  conTerted  tnat  prefer 
ence,  once  an  ornament  of  oratory,  into  a  rule  of 
practical  conduct :  and  if  it  must  be  modest  in  com- 
parison with  earlier  parliaments  Ulustrioas  for  dis- 
.  plays  of  eloquence  or  intellect,  it  has  a  right  to 
say  that  it  found  out  the  true  principle  of  wise 
legislation. 

We  discern  no  ground  for  assnmin||^  that  in  es- 
sential elements  the  next  parliament  will  materially 
differ  from  the  last.  The  constituencies  are  the 
product  of  the  country  at  large ;  for  them  as  well 
as  others  the  last  six  years  have  not  passed  in  vain  : 
on  the  contrary.  Peel  and  the  parliament  have  con- 
solidated opinion,  converted  ^*  theories'*  into  stat- 
utes, disencumbered  popular  conviction  of  debated 
questions  and  of  doubts  kept  up  by  authority,  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  have  left  our 
good  country  far  forward  in  a  different  stage  of 
observation  and  activity.  The  constituencies  aro 
not  so  bad  but  what  they  have  gone  along  with 
us ;  we  have  really  not  left  them  in  1841 :  they 
read  newspapers,  like  the  rest  of  the  world :  we 
are  all  of  a  story.  It  is  true  that  no  great  question 
is  referred  to  them  at  this  election,  to  pique  their 
natriotism  or  their  perversity  ;  that  they  will  not 
nave  the  pleasure  of  electing  the  next  parliament 
in  the  name  of  protection,  to  establish  free  trade. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  they  will  suffer 
the  want  of  that  zest  to  make  them  disappoint  the 
world  for  sport.  They  will  not,  be  assured,  rein- 
state protection  for  the  mere  love  of  change.  They 
will  not  forswear  the  emancipation  from  party,  and 
restore  old  toryism,  or  whigism,  or  chartism,  or 
any  oihhx  stale  **ism*'  that  is  not  on  the  cards. 
They  have,  as  they  had  before,  to  send  up  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  ffentlemen ;  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  to  be  expected  Uiat  the  next  supply  will  an- 
swer to  the  last.  It  may  have  taints  which  the 
other  had  not ;  it  may  have  excellences.  The  last 
parliament  was  noi  so  much  specially  elected  as  it 
was  the  direct  product  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  next  will  be  at  least  as  much  so. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  last,  other  questions  will 
come  before  the  new  parliament  that  are  not  set 
down  for  it — some  which  we  already  know  of,  oth- 
ers perhaps  not  yet  disclosed  to  us  even  by  name. 
We  may  not  expect  any  wonderful  increase  in  the 
legislative  capacity  of  the  next  parliament,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  presume  that  it  will  be  less  able 
or  less  willing  to  treat  questions  as  they  aro  mar 
tured  on  their  merits ;  that  it  will  be  more  toler- 
ant of  incapacity  or  inaction  than  the  last  parlia- 
ment, summoned  by  Lord  John  Russell,  but  not  led 
by  him  in  the  flower  of  its  existence.  Emanci- 
pated from  some  associations  whioh  hampered  the 
last,  pioneered  by  the  last  in  a  new  career  of  action, 
enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the  last  in  the 
treatment  and  estimation  of  public  men,  the  new 
parliament  will  have  helps  to  right  conduct  which 
that  liad  not.    It  promises  to  be  of  the  same  breed, 


with  freer  opportunity.  We  do  not  olace  oat  of 
sight  the  difficulties  of  the  tuooe,  the  aangen  that 
lurk  in  the  future,  the  many  weaknesses  inherent 
in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  parliament :  these, 
now  waived,  we  will  on  occasion  discuss ;  but  we 
are  now  comparing  one  parliament  with  another, 
the  past  and  the  future,  by  the  light  of  experience 
and  analogy ;  and  we  say,  thero  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  for  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering a  history  less  beneficial  to  the  country  than 
that  of  the  period  which  has  just  closed. 


From  the  Spectator,  31  My. 
THE   MEN   OF   THE   LATE   PARLIAMENT. 

The  long  parliament  has  witnessed  extensive  and 
decisive  changes  among  the  crowd  of  public  men ; 
time  and  events  combinmg  their  mutations.  We  do 
not  mean  the  mere  disintegration  of  parties— for, 
call  it  party,  or  what  you  please,  thero  will  always 
be  some  classification  by  which  it  will  be  convenient 
collectively  to  designate  public  men — but  numerous 
changes  in  the  position  of  individuals. 

The  old  favorites,  indeed,  still  lead  the  van — Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  has  been  facile  princeps  since 
'*  the  hurried  Hudson'*  sought  him  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  great  with  the  traditions  o( 
the  reform  bill.  Palmerston  is  the  St.  Leon  of 
politics  :  time  advances  for  others,  but  as  for  him, 
at  each  generation  you  have  only  to  look  for  him. 
and  he  turns  up  according  to  pattern,  in  untarnished 
brilliancy :  whether  for  speech  or  despatch,  he  is  to 
this  day  as  good  as  new.  Sir  James  Graham  enjoys 
his  own  immortality :  he  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  an  English  country  Phocion  6f  fortune,  not 
too  deferential  towards  the  many,  not  too  studious 
of  appearances  in  the  way  of  consistency,  but  on])' 
becoming  more  and  more  wedded  to  a  sort  of  honest 
hardheadcd  sense  according  to  his  lights ;  a  valuable 
man,  and  more  valued  than  some  of  os  will  believe 
until  we  lose  him.  Roebuck  was  still  the  aquafortis 
for  testing  official  and  patriotic  metal ;  though  the 
ungrateful  sectarian  cliques  of  Bath  have  done  their 
best  to  put  him  out  of  use  for  a  time.  Home  is 
among  the  elders,  for  whom  exemptions  of  age  seem 
a  supererogation.  "  Tom  Duncombe"  still  "  sacri- 
fices the  pleasures  of  youth"  to  serve  his  country 
as  tribune  of  the  people ;  and  Charles  Buller,  for  all 
he  is  judge-advocate-general,  is  as  great  a  wag  as 
ever — the  colonies  may  mourn  his  averted  eye,  hot 
he  cannot  be  a  renegade  to  his  own  wit.  These  and 
others  are  accompanying  the  age  in  its  progress, 
with  more  or  less  of  elasticity  in  their  step. 

Some  keep  up  beyond  expectation,  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  posthumous  existence  exceeding  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  political  life.  Men  of  history,  they  are 
also  men  of  present  life ;  they  figure  both  in  the 
books  on  our  shelves  and  in  the  newspapers  on  onr 
table.  Such  is  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  hi«Wny 
goes  back  beyond  the  memoiy  of  man,  until  it  w 
confounded  with  that  of  Sir  William  Petty ;  yet  he 
is  still  leader  of  the  house  of  lords.  Such  the  Daw 
of  Wellington,  whose  history  begins  in  the  inythjc 
times  of  Indian  conquest ;  yet  he  is  still  active  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  not  yet  free  from  pleasant 
impertinences  of  hymeneal  gossip.  Such  Broaghaoii 
ending  as  he  began,  the  most  resistless  of  advocates. 

Many  whom  we  remember  in  the  vigor  of  P^"**" 
cal  action,  though  yet  alive  in  the  flesh,  are  gradually 
yielding  to  the  benumbing  influences  of  tatigoe  or 
disappointed  ambition,  and  their  silence  ^^^C?^' 
Some  are  gone.  O'Conoell  is  no  more.  Ixwd  W" 
bourne  is  only  remembered,  not  without  vegi^*  "^ 
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took  leaw  at  Fidimonger's  HaD  m  1845,  beqneatb- 
ing  his  ahietd  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lyndhiuraft  went 
oat  when  Peel  left  office  :  his  dear  sense  sorrives; 
hie  hiting  keenness  yielded  to  time,  and  his  last 
political  sally  was  one  befitting  the  benignity  df 
years — his  romantie  attempt  to  reoondle  old  fHends. 
Stanhope's  existence  may  be  learned  from  the  peeiv 
age.  Monteagle  revels  in  the  irresponsilMliti^  of  a 
green  snperannnation.  Richmond  and  Buckingham, 
Rip  Van  Winkles  of  politics,  cannot  understand  the 
almanacs,  nor  the  newspapers,  nor  the  events  of  the 
day,  nor  the  countenances  they  meet,  nor  the  voices 
they  hear.  Born  to  a  sinecure  instead  of  the  camp, 
EHIenborough  blazed  his  hoar  in  the  propitious  sun 
of  India,  and  reposes  on  the  gates  of  Somoauth  : 
he  is  his  own  monumental  trophy,  reclining  in  pic- 
turesque silence,  while  beauty  perfects  with  its 
homage  the  symmetry  of  the  group.  Stanley,  whose 
somewhat  forward  youth  betrayed  the  public  into 
the  mistake  that  he  was  a  powerful  statesman  as 
well  as  a  sharp  debater,  is  no  longer  baited  like  a 
mad  do^  to  see  if  he  will  bite,  but  enjoys  the  repose 
due  to  his  comparatiTely  harmless  character ;  having 
at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  the  people  of  their 
mistake.  Lord  Grey,  the  son  of  the  reform  bill  Lord 
Grey,  once  attained  repute  as  a  colonial  reformer — 
he  is  now  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Morpeth  is 
growing  very  gray,  and  last  session  he  forgot  that 
he  had  a  bill  to  carry,  though  it  happened  to  be  the 
one  on  which  he  had  staked  his  reputation  :  how- 
ever, people  only  laughed,  for  Lord  Morpeth  is  such 
a  good-natured  old  gentleman!  These  are  gone,  or 
going,  a  |[oodly  company ;  pleasant  fellows,  some 
of  them,  m  their  day ;  smart,  some  of  them  were, 
or  accounted  so ;  all  busy  in  their  time :  and  who 
grudges  them  a  quiet  evening  or  pleasant  dreams  I 
If  many  are  gone,  others  are  oome:  the  long 
parliament  has  witnessed  the  birth  or  growth  of 
many  a  man  who  will  bear  his  part  right  well  in 
yean  unseen.  Strangely  enough,  at  their  head  may 
be  counted  Peel,  in  his  new  avatar ;  for  he  it  is  that 
gave  most  life  to  the  distinguishing  spirit  which 
animates  all  the  new  men — practical  improvement 
instead  of  party  combination.  Riehaid  Cobden 
began  his  parliamentary  career  in  1841,  and  in  1847 
enters  on  a  new  career  likely  to  bring  not  less  per- 
sonal distinetion ;  especially  if  Cobden  has  turned 
his  travelled  leisure  to  full  account,  and,  free  trade 
being  settled  and  disposed  of,  proves  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  free-trader.  It  was  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment that  Lord  Dalhousie  earned  hb  Indian  gov- 
ernorship ;  in  the  long  parliament  that  Ped  discov- 
ered the  lincolns  and  Sidney  Herberts,  who,  bom 
amid  old  tory  connections,  had  the  &eulties  of 
head  and  heart  required  for  rescuing  their  country 
Aom  the  exuvis  of  defunct  faction  and  showing  that 
En^ish  gentlemen  were  not  a  fossil  race  with  vital- 
ity extinct.  Among  the  new  men  we  must  persist 
in  reckoning  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  Dublin  address 
evinees  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  period  now  opening 
upon  us.  Of  those  associated  with  the  long  parliar 
ment,  and  destined  to  impart  life  and  intellectual 
vivacity  to  the  next,  whatever  the  precise  place  the 
tarn  of  events  may  allot  them,  are  Disraeli,  Smythe, 
(Mome,  and  other  yonng  or  youngish  men  of  free 
spirit.  Strangely  placed  among  ue  new  men  is 
liord  George  Bentinck — ^a  bran  new  imitation  of  old 
toiyim,  raised  like  a  "  ruin"  in  a  citizen's  pfarden, 
to  amuse  if  not  to  edify.  Nor  are  we  without  a 
nwahei  of  grave  practical  men,  full  of  knowledge 
and  vigor,  like  James  Stuart  or  Lord  Redesdale— 
of  a  BO  less  earnest  sincerity,  like  Lord  Whamcliffe 
or  Laid  Ashley— who  bring  to  the  work  of  legiala'- 


tion  honest  and  intelligent  purpose.  We  have  ample 
rosonroes  whence  to  repair  the  losses  of  time  iod 
supply  materials  for  our  parliamentary  history. 

From  the  Eauniner— a  Whig  papor. 
THE  PEEL  MANIFESTO. 

Therk  is  no  flinching  or  trimming  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  address,  no  attempt  to  conciliate  or  propitiate 
protectionists  or  bigots ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
disposed  to  subject  them  to  that  sort  of  unsavory 


discipline  which  dogs  undergo  under  the 
of  '*  rubbing  their  noses  in  it.''  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  manifesto  there  is  not  an  apologetio 
word.  Sir  Robert  most  emphatically  asserts  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  all  the  courses  by  which  he 
has  alienated  his  former  friends  and  followers.  He 
acts  thoroughly  upon  the  principle  of  being  off  vrith 
the  old  love  before  he  is  on  with  the  new ;  and  he 
takes  his  stand  so  upon  the  great  points  in  dispute, 
as  to  mark  distinctly  and  almost  peremp^rily  that  the 
breach  with  those  who  differ  can  never  be  repaned, 
except  indeed  by  their  conversion  to  his  views. 

We  infer  from  this  address  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
intends  to  be  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  future 
career — ^that  having  taken  a  new  departure,  he  pro- 
poses to  steer  a  course  strictly  accordant  with  the 
guiding  principles  he  has  adopted.  We  henceforth 
reckon  upon  finding  him  cooperating  with  liberal 
politicians,  and  not  unpleased  with  the  fame  and 
popularity  he  is  likely  to  enjoy  with  that  party. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  reputation — no  man  of  any 
worth  is ;  and  he  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  repute,  and  to  be  building  it  up  vrith 
great  judgment  and  success.  Bacon  holds  it  hard 
for  a  statesman  to  play  an  after-game  of  reputation ; 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  bids  fair  to  play  the  after-game 
to  good  purpose,  and  honestly,  and  to  the  public 
advantage.  Upon  his  resignation  we  foresaw  that 
he  had  the  noble  opportunity  of  building  up  a  fiune 
which  would  blot  out  of  view  all  past  errors,  and 
in  one  short  year  he  had  done  much  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  work.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion we  have  to  make  to  this  praise  is  on  the  score 
of  some  little  want  of  generosity  to  rivals,  not  in 
conduct  and  action,  for  Sir  Robert  has  given  his 
support  on  all  occasions  calling  for  it  most  efilcient- 
ly ;  but  there  has  been  a  little  deficiency  of  gener- 
osity in  sentiment,  though  not  in  substantials — a 
grudgiiigness  as  to  praise— a  reluctance  to  ae- 
knowledge  merit,  which,  in  one  rather  disposed  to 
exceed  in  laudation,  indicates  some  feeling  in  re- 
serve of  no  kindly  nature.  Yet  all  rivalries  should 
be  at  an  end,  according  to  Sir  Robert's  avowal, 
for  he  declares  that  he  has  neither  the  intention  nor 
the  wish  to  resume  office  or  the  leadership  of  a  party. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  in  avoiding  the  bad  taste 
of  seeming  to  patronize  his  successors  in  power, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  fallen  into  the  oppoeite 
error  of  appearing  to  "  damn  with  faint  praise." 
We  should  prefer  this  solution  to  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  magnanimity,  or  to  the  supposition  that 
he  has  the  common  foible  of  a  jealousy  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  power  he  has  abdicated  professedly 
forever.  This  is  not  a  mere  personal  consideratioii. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  character  and  conduct  were  never 
so  important  to  the  coontrv  as  now,  and  the  ser- 
vices he  may  render  depend  greatly  on  his  magur 
nimity.  The  great  part  which  he  may  play  for  his 
own  fiime,  and  his  country's  good,  cannot  be  played 
with  any  petty  feelings.  It  requires  greatness  of 
spirit,  the  complete  extinction  of  the  paltry  rival- 
nes  and  jealousies,  and  that  he  shall  sympatboa 
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^t6«rtily  with  tboee  who  are  nudotaimng  sound  piin- 
Qi|J^  obnoxious  to  clamor,  and  steadily  pursuing 
a  poUey  ooodueive  to  die  publio  welfare.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  is  in  Uie  position  of  the  great  umpire  of  the 
nresent  divisions,  and  Uie  umpire's  first  duty  is  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  all  personal  biasses  and  re- 
pugnances. 


FsANCE. — ^The  political  horizon  in  France  is 
gloomy  enough.  Everything  looks  unsettled,  with- 
out any  definite  purpose  to  animate  the  people, 
control  their  turbulence,  or  open  the  view  of  bene- 
ficial results.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  Court 
of  Peers,  sentencing  two  peers  and  ex-ministers, 
with  two  gentlemen  of  respectable  station,  to  penal- 
tits  for  degrading  and  mercenary  offences,  is  roelan- 
dMily.  mt  that  it^is  without  elements  of  consola- 
ttiy  lefieotion :  if  corruption  has  reached  such  high 
.ptoeee  among  our  neighbors,  we  also  note  a  vigor 
of  justice  which  could  scarcely  be  enforced  in  this 
country ;  there  is  a  completeness,  a  thoroughgoing 
firmness,  a  neatness,  in  the  criminal  procedure 
against  the  offenders,  which  such  a  case  in  England 
would  hardly  display.  That  such  a  scandal  should 
happen  among  ministers  and  peers  in  this  country, 
•may  be  less  probable  than  we  find  it  to  be  in 
France ;  but  if  it  were  to  happen,  most  certainly  it 
would  be  ''  hushed  up." 

We  need  not  crow,  then,  while  we  deplore  the 
extent  of  the  corruption  among  our  neighbors. 
For  these  trials  have  not  laid  the  whole  bare.  The 
assertions  of  M.  Emile  Girardin  remain  unanswered. 
And  the  Courricr  Francois  professes  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  new  set  of  charges  similar  to  those  about 
the  Gouhenans  mines. 

Coincidentally  with  this  corruption  we  observe 
the  spread  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  Our  remarks 
last  week  are  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  the  Paris 
journals  this  week  :  the  spirit  has  become  so  mani- 
fest that  it  is  openly  discussed.  Whether  they  are 
true,  or  are  mere  signs  of  this  hostile  spirit,  the 
seanidalous  stories  afioat  are  a  formidable  sign. 
When  distinguished  persons,  for  whom  the  nation 
is  asked  to  contribute  princely  incomes,  are  de- 
scribed as  being  ignobly  cudgelled  for  detected 
pcofligacy,  society  must  be  in  a  very  turbid  and 
turbulent  state,  be  the  tales  true  or  false. 

The  rumored  accession  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  to 
the  ministry  is  regarded  as  another  portent  of  evil. 
. Marshal  Soult,  it  is  said,  will  retire.  M.  Guissot 
will  be  president  of  the  council ;  and  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud will  be  minister  of  war ;  and  it  is  presumed 
tiiat  the  marshaPs  special  vocation  will  be  to  arm 
the  detached  forts  round  Paris.  France  becoming 
rebellious.  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  sent  for,  to  turn  it 
into  an  Algeria. — Spectaior,  24t  July, 


Teb  Pope. — Rome  has  just  escaped  a  sort  of 
ooaatar-ievolution.  Much  doubt  haa  been  thrown 
upon  the  reports,  but  the  main  facts  appear  to  have 
been  ascertained.  It  is  not  surprising,  however, 
that  iaoredolity  should  have  been  the  fint  feeling ; 
no  abamd  and  wild  was  the  plot  ascribed  to  the  con- 
■pifatorB.  The  tale  is,  that  a  conspimcy  was  ar- 
xuflfed  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Iiambraschini, 
nd  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Freddi,  chief  of  the 
anuBted  police  or  carabineers,  to  set  upon  &e 
papdaioe  and  massacre  them :  the  day  fixed  upon 
wiB  tiie  anniversary  of  the  amnesty,  when  the  peo- 
tde  would  have  been  collected  in  the  streets.  The 
pmumed  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  impart  to 
WMM  an  aspeet  of  tuxbolenoci  in  oidar  to  ahow 


that  it  WAS  not  piepaied  for  fireedom,  and  a»  fnaai- 

bly  to  afiford  a  pretext  for  Austrian  intervendon. 

The  m^e  absudity  of  such  a  project  is  no  sofi- 
cient  ground  for  disbelief.  Hitherto  Italian  polkis 
have  almost  uniformly  been  of  a  bookish  nalne: 
the  friends  of  liberty  have  derived  their  inspiiatiflQ 
from  literature,  and  have  shaped  their  tacties  an 
literary  models;  and  although  the  oppoaite  pity 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  the  worldly  expeneaee 
derivable  from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  affim, 
in  point  of  fact  they  shared  die  geniua  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  acted  less  upon  practical  experience  or 
clear  scientific  knowledge  than  upon  tradition  and 
dogma.  The  practical  style  of  administration  and 
reform  introduced  by  Piua  the  Ninth  is  a  staxtling 
innovation,  which  even  the  more  intellectually  active 
liberal  party  was  slow  to  comprehend  ok  appreeiste ; 
and  we  must  not  wonder  if  the  conservative  party  of 
Italy  remains  still  in  the  region  of  bookish  polinea. 

The  probability  that  the  reports  are  true  ia  con- 
firmed by  stranffc  and  otherwise  onacooantable 
demonstrations  of  the  Austrians  on  the  weateni 
side  of  the  Roman  States. 

If  a  guess  as  to  the  hidden  object  of  the  compift- 
cy  may  be  hazarded,  it  is  very  Ukely  that  the  con- 
spirators, on  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  would 
have  affected  to  consider  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
had  previously  been  under  coercion  by  the  mob ; 
and  so,  while  pretending  to  guard  him,  they  might 
have  sought  to  reduce  him  to  a  puppet,  or  to  pat 
him  out  of  the  way. 

The  upshot  of  the  movement  has  been  to  strength- 
en the  new  and  popular  infiuencee.  The  class  of 
professed  politicians  haa  been  usefully  weeded : 
among  others,  the  Governor  of  Rome,  always  an 
object  of  doubt,  has  been  dismissed.  The  defence 
of  Rome  has  been  confided  to  the  Romans,  now 
organized  as  a  national  or  civic  guard;  and  with 
arms  political  power  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
middle  dass  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  atate.  It 
will  be  found  that  this  diffusion  of  responsibility 
with  power  strengthens  instead  of  weakening  the 
government.— i^M«telor,  84  July. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  DIET. 

The  constitutional  experiment  made  b^  dw  mon- 
aioh  of  Prussia  haa  been,  for  everf  object  sought 
by  him  and  by  his  government,  a  failure.  This  is 
in  every  respect  to  be  lamented.  It  can  seaicely 
fail  to  fnng  back  Frederick  William  into  other  than 
liberal  courses  of  pohcy,  and  into  other  than  consti- 
tutional alliances.  And  the  hc^es,  founded  upon 
Prussia's  new  constitution— hopes  quite  as  impci^ 
taut  to  the  surrounding  nations  of  Europe  aato 
Prussians  themselves— ma^  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely destroyed.  At  variance  with  his  own  sub- 
jects, aad  having  failed  to  gain  the  oonfidenee  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Prussia,  the  monarch  of  that 
counlJY  must  lean  to  Russia,  and  must  sink  into 
that  dependence  upon  his  absolutist  neighbors, 
from  which  he  made  an  effort  to  rdease  his  govem- 
ment  and  himself. 

At  this  distance,  almost  with  any  amount  of 
information,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  decide  wfaksfa 
side  is  to  be  blamed  fat  thia  failure.  Concessions 
of  this  kind,  delayed  too  lon^,  aie  apt  to  beget  a 
malcontent  and  rancorons  spirit,  whiefa  beeonies 
mora  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy.  And  when 
courts  and  people  oeme  together  to  treat  of  a  final 
adjostmont,  both  are  apt  to  be  in  those  pervsne 
huraon,  so  strongly  exemplified  in  the  coun  of  Var- 
sa^isa  and  iIm  f^nch  Nationd  Aflaembb  mi  17W. 


SWITZBBLAim— BntTDM  OT  981  flftVZBAU  BALLOON. 


Is  lOl  tribh  otweB,  the  hopes  of  tb6  eomtry  and 
the  pTMpeot  of  peaeefally  acqaifed  freedom  depend 
upoo  the  middle  paity,  and  upon  the  ooort's  giving 
im  eonfidenoe  falW  vaA  implicttly  to  that  iMurty. 
Had  Louis  the  Sixteenth  trusted  the  Feuillants 
oorapletely  at  the  oommeneement  of  the  revolution, 
or  mid  he  trusted  the  Girondins  at  a  later  period, 
the  monaiohy  might  have  been  saved.  But  to  con- 
voke a  representative  assembly,  and  hope  to  man- 
age it  by  a  court  ministry  is  a  vain  idea. 

This  seems  to  have  Men  the  fault  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch.  And  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  monarch  stood,  the  liberal  majority 
of  his  states  seems  to  have  been  equally  unreason- 
able. The  King  of  Prussia  is  not  in  the  position 
of  a  sovereign  of  France,  of  England,  or  even  of 
Spain.  Prussia  is  a  part  of  the  German  system, 
linked  in  delicate  alliance  with  other  powers,  saved 
as  a  nation  more  than  once  by  the  aid  of  those 
powers,  and  certain  to  run  the  risk  of  destruction 
and  sacrifice,  if  entering  into  formal  antagonism 
with  them.  There  are  many  excuses  for,  and 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  Frederick  William, 
that  no  other  sovereign  trying  for  the  first  time  a 
constitutional  course  has  haa.  The  members  of 
lihe  Prussian  States  seem  to  have  taken  no  account 
of  this,  but  determined  on  asserting  all  constitu- 
tional rights  at  once.  They  took  objection  at  once 
to  the  persons  of  the  king*s  ministers,  although 
they  certainly  could  not  stiematize  any  one  of  the 
Prussian  ministers  as  a  l^rafibrd  or  a  Calonne. 
This  was  at  once  raising  personal  questions,  when 
things  were  of  paramount  importance.  Not  beine 
able  to  refuse  a  budget,  the  Prussian  States  rejected 
a  rail-road  enterprise,  which  they  themselves  admit 
to  be  most  useful,  and  which  the  government,  in 
the  absence  of  the  assembly,  have  thus  a  fair  excuse 
for  executing  by  means  of  other  funds  than  those, 
which  might  have  been  legally  guaranteed.  The 
whole  business  seems  in  snort  to  have  been  mis- 
managed on  both  sides,  and  must  create  a  feaf  in 
every  mind  that  the  desired  compromise  between 
crown  and  people  in  Phissia  is  not  possible  after  a 
peaceAil  fashion. 

When  the  Prussian  deputies  resolved  thus,  did 
they  reflect  on  the  much  greater  difiiculties  which 
exist  in  Prussia  for  a  popular  insurrection  than  in 
any  other  of  the  countries  that  have  already  effected 
onet  Any  popular  movement  in  Germany  must 
combat  the  force  of  Russia  and  of  Austria,  whilst, 
under  present  circumstances,  it  will  get  no  aid  from 
France.  We  all  know  what  the  end  most  be,  and 
that  popular  rights  will  triumph  on  the  Vistula  as 
on  the  Thames.  But  the  intervening  phssesof 
political  existence  are  to  be  consideriS,  civil  war, 
military  law,  dictatorial  proscription,  popular  vio- 
lence and  anarchy.  Any  terms  are  h^ter  than 
these  extremes.  And  to  these  extremes  the  Ger^ 
roans,  with  all  their  philosophy  and  mildness,  are 
tendiag. 

We  judge  this  more  from  the  tone  assumed  by 
liberal  Germans  than  even  by  their  acts  in  the  diet. 
There  is  an  extravagant  inflation,  an  unreasonable- 
ness, greater  than  even  that  which  marked  the 
fVench  in  their  days  of  political  Saturnalia,  to  be 
observed  in  the  wovds  and  letters  of  that  generally 
aober  and  contemplative  people,  the  Aussians. 
But  this  unfortunately  is  always  the  effect  of  a  cen- 
sor-ridden press  and  a  polioe-manacled  society. 
The  air  of  freedom  intoxicates.  If  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  to  fling  himself  frankly  into  this  cui^ 
xent,  and  lead  it,-  he  might  master  it.  But  vrith 
Jiall«id-half  meddling  he  wMl  do  nothing,  save  dam 


it  up  here  mi  there,  to  be  at  length  carried  away 
when  the  dykes  have  bunt.— -^MmtMr,  10  Jyiy. 

SwrrziBLaiiD. — ^The  possessors  of  federal  pow- 
er in  Switaerland  are  precipitating  the  republic  into 
a  series  of  adventures  of  which  the  end  cannot  he 
foreseen  or  prophesied.  We  should  not  like  to 
stake  our  repute  for  acumen  on  a  prediction  of  the 
issue.  But  whatever  the  result  may  be,  mischief 
is  in  the  process.  The  majority  of  the  federal  diet 
are  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  attempt  to  cruifa  the 
Catholic  minority. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  revolutionary  or 
oflScial  party  in  the  confederation  has  many  diflfor- 
ent  faces  for  its  enterprise,  to  suit  several  occasiona  : 
with  the  evang;elical,  it  is  a  struggle  of  Protestant 
against  the  spiritual  absolutism  and  error  of  the 
Catholic  ;  wiUi  the  sceptical,  it  is  the  struggle  of 
freethinking  against  antiquated  bigotry;  with  the 
constitutionalist,  it  is  the  struggle  of  free  politieal 
institutions  fostered  by  Protestantism  against  the 
despotism  imputed  to  Catholicism  ;  with  the  pdlitir 
cal  humanist,  it  is  the  struggle  for  Swiss  nationality. 
We  say,  in  any  form  it  is  revolution.  At  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace,  Switzerland  was  esUhhahed, 
not  as  one  entire  and  solid  stale,  but  as  a  collection 
of  separate  and  confederated  states.  The  pardts 
to  the  settlement  are  sponsors  to  each  of  those 
states  for  the  maintenance  of  the  compact.  £adi 
of  those  statea  within  itself  ought  to  be  sovereign ; 
and  eepecially  ought  to  be  free  to  use  its  own  vrill 
and  pleasure,  accxnrding  to  its  own  conscience,  in 
the  provision  for  its  own  religion.  If  its  exercise 
of  that  right  be  displeasing  to  the  rest,  no  matter ; 
it  can  stand  upon  the  bond.  If  it  be  coerced  it  is 
visited  by  revolution,  invasion,  war.  Now,  if  a 
atate  be  divided  into  two  parts,  either  part  has  a 
right  to  invite  foreign  sid,  though  the  party  making 
such  appeal  be  the  numerical  minority.  Especially 
has  the  minority  that  right  if  it  is  the  majority 
which  departs  from  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 

We  do  not  say  that  revolution  is  always  censura- 
ble or  unsuccessful ;  but  a  violent  departure  from 
settled  constitotion  always  is  revolution,  of  which  the 
propriety  is  measured  by  the  success.  A  revolution 
in  Switaerland  can  hardly  triumph.  The  majority 
of  the  republic  is  a  pigmy  compared  to  the  powers 
round  it ;  who  will  assuredly  lend  their  siie  and 
strength  to  the  minority.  The  northern  powers 
are  against  the  official  party ;  so  is  France.  To 
proceed  then,  with  a  forcible  abrogation  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  war.  Under  pretext  of  consolidatbg 
Swiss  nationality,  her  leaders  are  actually  risking 
her  independence :  they  are  bringing  about  a  state 
of  things  which  would  risk  the  partition  of  Switaer- 
land, and  jnsiify  U. 

Nor  is  that  the  onl^  crime  on  which  they  ate 
rushing:  their  cause  is  tainted  with  hypoerisy. 
Their  apologiats  say,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  ibis  is 
no  contest  of  ProtesUntism  acainst  Catholicism: 
then  why  wage  the  contest  in  Uiat  name  ¥  When 
men  seek  to  efieot  one  object  while  they  are  pre- 
tending to  aim  at  another,  they  resort  to  that  Imk 
either  becanse  what  they  seek  is  too  madly  indio- 
creet  to  be  approached  openly,  or,  becaase  somb 
shameful  injustiee  Inrks  in  the  attempt;  paitepB 
both.^J^MC^risr,  31  Jtify. 


BURSTING  (HP  THB  YAUXHALL  BALL001f*'-Hn«> 

RACtJLOUS  ESCAPE. 

Mr.  GTvaoMi  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Albeit  Smith, 
Mr.  Coxwelli  and  Mr.  Pridmore  had  on  Tnasiaf 
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night,  an  escape  from  destraction  that  must  rank 
amongst  the  most  miraculous  on  record.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  charitabl<)  fete  at  Yaaxhall  Gardens 
on  Tuesday  nisrht,  Mr.  Gypson,  accompanied  by 
^e  three  gentlemen  aboTe  named,  ascended  in  his 
balloon,  taking  with  him  some  fireworks  to  be  dis- 
charged from  beneath  the  car.  The  ascent  took 
place  at  twcWe  o'clock,  and  when  the  balloon  had 
attained  a  sufficient  altitude  the  fireworks  were  dis- 
duirged,  and  produced  a  very  beautiful  effect,  illu- 
minating the  balloon  as  it  floated  high  in  the  air. 
After  the  explosion  of  the  fireworks,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  time  it  left  the  gardens,  the  bal- 
loon was  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  some  little  ap 
prehension  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  thunder- 
storm, which  just  then  commenced.  The  worst  fears 
were  near  being  realized.  When  the  balloon  had 
risen,  as  the  passengers  calculated,  about  six  thou- 
sand feet,  the  silk  was  suddenly  rent,  a  cry  of  **  We 
are  all  lost !"  burst  forth,  the  balloon  collapsed,  and 
descended  with  frightful  rapidity.  By  a  providen- 
tial accident,  the  silk  confined  by  the  netting  formed 
itself  into  a  parachute,  and  thus  broke  the  fall ;  and 
it  did  further  service  by  enveloping  the  aeronauts  in 
its  folds  on  their  collision  with  the  earth,  and  thus 
preventing  them  from  being  flung  from  the  car. 
The  balloon  came  down  in  the  Belgravo-road,  Pim- 
lico,  and  the  voyagers  received  no  injury  beyond 
a  smart  shake.  Mr.  Cox  well  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  narrative  of  the  occurrence :-« 

"  Afler  rising  from  the  gardens  with  an  ascend- 
ing power  calculated  to  ensure  a  clear  start,  and  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  fireworks,  wjiich  were  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  line  from  the  hoop,  the  balloon 
took  a  course  at  first  across  the  river,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  A  few  sec- 
onds had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the  first  whiz  and 
flash  indicated  the  combustion  of  the  pyrotechnics. 
In  a  moment  they  burst  forth  with  great  precision 
and  brilliancy.  Fires  of  every  hue  lit  up  the  bal- 
loon, while  from  the  frame  shot  forth  myriads  of 
gerbs  and  jets,  gold  and  silver  rain-^in  fact,  every 
artifice  known  in  pyrotechny.  The  concluding  dis- 
play was  a  boquet  of  flowers  in  colored  fires,  which 
elicted  from  the  spectators  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause. Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  bal- 
loon, which  was  ascending  rapidly.  Mr.  Gypson 
acceded  to  my  wish  to  stand  upon  the  hoop  above 
the  car,  in  order  to  closely  observe  the  state  and  ac- 
tion of  the  balloon,  while  he  attended  to  the  fire- 
works. I  particularly  specified  the  various  degrees 
of  rarefaction  which  marked  our  ascension.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  befi)re  we  started  the  lightning  was 
incessant,  which  elicited  from  our  friends  and  sev- 
eral of  the  spectators  apprehensions  for  our  safety, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  fireworks  been  discharged 
than  a  vivid  flash  occurred,  and  for  the  moment  it 
appeared  as  if  the  heavens  were  on  fire,  and  that 
our  destruction  was  certain.  The  appearance  of 
the  regions  above  was  awfully  grand.  The  ex- 
pansion that  succeeded  was  immense,  and  we  were 
all  convinced  that  the  gas  was  escaping  from  the 
neck.  Mr.  Gypson  immediately  took  the  valve  line, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  upper  part  of  the  bal- 
loon. That  operation  was,  unfortunately,  delayed 
a  few  seconds  too  late,  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
lower  valve  was  fully  open,  the  silk  sustained  a 
fracture  which  occasioned  us  to  drop  and  hang  a 
oonaiderable  distance  under  the  balloon.  In  an  in- 
stant the  ballast  was  discharged,  and  the  line  con- 
necting the  lower  valve  to  the  hoop  immediately 
oat.  The  silk  then  formed  as  it  were  into  a  spa- 
otoos  and  perfect  parachute,  and  we  descended  with 


gyrations  indicative  of  rapidity  and  also  danger, 
rresently  myriads  of  the  gas  lights,  which  shape  so 
brilliantly  but  a  moment  ^fbre,  appeared  to  be  ris- 
ing to  us,  and  instantlythe  car  and  the  ground  came 
into  fearful  collision .  The  spot  where  we  descended 
was  close  to  some  unfinished  houses  and  buflding 
materials  in  the  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico,  about  a 
mile  from  the  gardens,  our  course  having  been  send- 
drcular.    Providentially  we  all  escaped  without  in- 

i'ury,  and  the  balloon  is  but  slightly  damaged.  I 
lave  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  accident  was 
entirely  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
influenced  by  the  lightning.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  accident  was  the  bursting  of  the  balloon  in 
the  upper  hemisphere,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  having  been  greater  than  the  means 
of  escape." — Britannia. 


China.. — The  latest  accounts  from  China  infirm 
our  apprehension,  that  no  additional  security  of  hold 
is  attained  for  our  position  by  the  mere  coercion  of 
the  provincials  on  the  extreme  frontier.  Our  mer- 
chant population,  indiscreet,  overbearing,  and  un- 
intelligible to  the  native  population,  has  exacted  a 
further  grant  of  land;  the  inhabitants  gravely, 
naturally,  and  justly,  demur  to  giving  it  up.  They 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  British. 
They  do  not  understand  our  purpose  in  exacting  it, 
nor  the  political  necessity  under  which  the  local 
rulers  act  in  conceding  it.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
can  do  otherwise  than  think  their  own  case  sound 
and  just.  Such  disputes  cannot  be  settled  with  the 
Chinese  lord-lieutenant  at  Canton ;  and  a  further  at- 
tack on  the  city,  which  seemed  imminent,  could  have 
no  effect  but  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  our  good  faith  and  in  the  capacity  of  their 
own  royal  commissioner,  and  to  perpetuate  that 
discord  which  may  yet  embroil  us  witn  European 
powers  on  Chinese  ground. — Spectator ^  24  July, 


«  From  the  Spectator  of  24  July. 

NSW   TENURE   OF  STATESMANSHIP. 

The  two  political  leaders  have  come  before  the 
public,  but  not  on  the  same  field,  nor  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  not  antagonists,  indeed  scarcely 
rivals ;  for  any  sense  of  riv^r^  seems  to  exist  only 
on  one  side,  and  that  rather  vicariously  than  in  the 
principal  concerned.  The  reception  which  they 
meet  is  as  difllerent  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  yet 
they  are  both  favorably  received  in  the  same  quar- 
ters. Politicians  impersonating  the  remnants  of 
faction  affect  to  regard  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  being  out 
of  the  world — almost  superannuated ;  yet  every 
word  of  the  letter  issued  from  his  retirement  to  the 
constitnents  of  a  small  borough  is  canvassed  with  as 
much  minuteness  as  if  his  paragraphs  were  edicts ; 
and  a  world  of  labor  is  bestowed,  in  journals  of  all 
parties,  on  the  endeavor  to  make  out  that  the  retired 
statesman  is  wrong  on  this  or  that  point  of  theory, 
was  incapable  of  his  own  success,  and  has  no  right 
to  make  divers  boasts — which  he  does  not  make. 
Lord  John  Russell  launches  personally  into  the 
election  contest,  holds  parley  with  the  electors, 
encounters  the  city  voters  face  to  face,  braves  the 
satumalian  license  of  the  hustings,  meets  a  tempest 
of  hisses,  but  raises  no  such  storm  of  cautionary  con- 
troversy. Friends  of  Lord  John  make  much  of  his 
clever  election  speech ;  his  immediate  opponents  in 
the  dty  own  that  kind  of  excitement  which  finds  its 
vent  in  the  hysterica]  enthusiasm  of  men  with 
printed  paper  on  their  hats  and  the  galloping  of 
placaidea  cabs :  but  his  liberal  vieivs  provoke  no 
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iuiT0i9Bl  strietoree;  the.  high  piotactionist  jonnial 
tolexatos,  the  high  tory  patronizes  him.  The  Lon- 
don 'address  is  canvaned  simply  with  xefexenoe  to 
the  &\»  of  the  prime  minister  as  a  candidate  for 
election ;  the  address  of  the  retired  minister  is  can- 
vassed as  if  the  fate  of  the  empire  hung  apon  it. 

The  distinction  is  still  more  remarkable  in  many 
other  respects  which  are  pregnant  with  instruction. 
The  vast  pains  bestowed  on  the  disparagement  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel  are  quite  a  '*  siffn  of  the  times,*' 
and  they  have  a  wide  and  intefiigible  meaning. 
There  is  in  almost  every  quarter  a  manifest  desire 
to  convince  the  public  at  large,  for  a  time  at  least, 
that  Sir  Robert  reel  has  failed  as  a  minister.  The 
free-trade  Globe  tries  to  show  that  Sir  Robert  claims 
undue  credit  for  bis  free-trade  measures ;  other 
*'  liberal"  paners  try  to  make  out  that  although  Sir 
Robert  has  done  a  good  deal,  it  was  not  from  the 
best  of  motives,  and  that  the  whiffs  are  really  the 
men  to  do  the  work  effectually.  Other  opponents 
sneer  at  the  statesman,  and  declare  that  he  has  no 
party ;  which  is  true  :  he  avows  the  fact  himself. 
This  man,  whom  all  party  organs  are  engaged  in 
striving  to  thrust  back  into  obscurity,  they  declare 
to  be  ^ready  isolated,  uncrowned  by  success,  devoid 
of  influence :  assertions  which  refute  the  pains  that 
they  are  taking  to  make  him  forgotten  or  contemned. 
But  of  course  this  seeming  inconsistency  has  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  party,  and  yet  he  is  the 
man  whose  influence  is  deemed  most  formidable. 
The  two  facts  appear  inconsistent  only  to  those  who 
will  persist  in  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  present 
day  with  the  eyes  of  the  past.  The  relations  of 
statesmen  with  the  public  are  altered ;  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  a  statesman  to  head  a  '*  party"  in 
order  to  take  the  lead  in  afiairs.  There  are  two 
classes  of  reasons  for  that  change.  The  measures 
embodying  the  recoffnition  of  great  principles  in  the 
state,  about  which  the  chief  antagonist  factions  once 
contended,  have  been  carried :  the  reform  bill,  the 
bills  establishing  religious  equality,  freedom  of 
trade,  are  now  things  settled :  the  measures  to  fol- 
low belong  either  to  the  nature  of  supplementary 
measures,  for  carrying  out  those  embodied  principles 
in  all  their  ramifications,  or  they  relate  to  material 
and  social  improvements.  Party,  or  the  combina- 
tion of  men  for  the  promulgation  of  broad  political 
dogmas,  no  longer  exists  in  its  strength,  because  it 
is  not  needed ;  broad  dogmas  being  eff^tually  rec- 
ognized. At  one  time,  when  arbitrary  power  still 
possessed  some  sway  in  the  country,  the  agitation 
and  promotion  of  political  opinions  that  threatened 
to  overturn  the  received  doctrines  was  dangerous : 
hence,  men  differing  in  other  thin^  banded  together 
for  mutual  support  and  defence  m  the  assertion  of 
broad  political  dogmas :  but  now  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  assertion  of  such  doctrines ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  men  to  be  banded  together  in  order  to  assert 
them ;  they  can  be  asserted  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  most  perfect  independence;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  necessity  for  party  on  the  ground  of 
mutual  and  joint  defence.  The  reason  for  party 
ceasing,  party  ceases,  at  least  as  a  living  ^ing. 
Men  are  now  combined  only  by  community  of  opin- 
ion, and  are  only  combined  in  each  case  pro  hoc 
vice. 

One  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bitter  opponents  ad- 
Tancss  as  the  gravest  charge  against  him,  not  the 
breakinip-ap  of  parties,  "  but  £e  eirtinction  of  all 
motive  for  the  people  taking  part  in  public  afiairs — 
the  oeatioa  of  agene 
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ests, sue  to  be  followed  by  the  train  of  nmveraal 
selfishness  and  wise-spread  corruption."  We  dis- 
cern no  trace  of  such  indifference.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  not  remember  a  time  in  which  the  pubue 
manifested  such  minute  and  diverse  and  general 
interest  in  all  sorts  of  questions.  It  is  true  that,  in 
establishing  free  trade,  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished 
the  last  great  motive  to  existing  party  combinations, 
and  hence  he  has  created  an  indifference  to  party 
interests.  But  the  interest  which  used  to  be  lavished 
on  the  success  of  particular  cliques— on  the  en- 
thronement of  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  a  Melbourne  or  a 
Wellington — ^is  now  turned  more  profitably  to  indi- 
vidual measures.  Hence  party  men,  as  such,  have 
lost  a  great  portion  of  their  influence;  which  is 
transferred  to  public  men  who  represent  certain  defi- 
nite opinions  or  objects  of  public  utility.  Such  men 
retain  as  much  influence  as  ever,  not  for  party,  but 
for  practical  objects.  There  are  certain  opinions 
which  are  represented  by  a  Roebuck,  a  Thomas 
Duncombe,  a  Cobden,  an  Ashley,  a  John  Manners, 
an  Edward  John  Stanley  or  a  Tatton  Egerton,  a 
Miles  or  a  Bickham  llscott;  and  such  men  axe 
tolerably  sure  to  be  in  parliament,  not  because  they 
belong  to  the  *'  tory"  or  **  liberal"  party — ^terms 
which  have  lost  their  force — ^but  because  they  repre- 
sent those  special  views.  They  are  sent  into  parlia- 
ment because,  being  Roebucks,  Ashleys,  Cobdensy 
and  so  forth,  they  embody  views  which  important 
sections  of  the  community  desire  to  see  ably  enforced 
in  the  legislature. 

Other  things  have  seriously  modified  the  relations 
between  the  represented  and  the  representative, 
particularly  the  immense  facilities  for  locomotion 
and  intercommunication  of  all  kinds,  and  the  much 
more  minute  and  complete  understanding  of  public 
business  in  its  details  to  which  most  classes  have 
attained.  Hence  the  trust  reposed  in  a  representa- 
tive is  not  nearly  so  indefinite  or  great  as  it  used  to 
be.  All  parties  understand  much  better  what  they 
are  about ;  they  more  thoroughly  comprehend  tM 
compact  when  they  are  making  it ;  they  can  watch 
its  execution  in  the  minutest  detail ;  they  can  usually, 
enforce  fidelity.  Formerly  the  broad  classificatioea 
of  party  views  and  the  guarantees  of  party  alliance 
were  necessary  to  piece  out  the  rude  comprehension 
and  imperfect  control  of  the  electoral  body ;  now 
the  electors  understand  specific  results,  and  evea 
processes,  and  much  more  regard  the  specific  merits 
of  individual  candidates. 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  claims  that  a  candi- 
date should  be  taken,  not  upon  partial  grounds,  hot 
upon  the  whole  of  his  conduct — upon  a  genial 
concurrence  of  sentiments.  This  is  sound  doctrine. 
It  is  especially  desirable  at  the. ensuing  election, 
because  it  is  almost  certain  that  questions  will  come 
before  the  next  parliament  which  are  scarcely  before 
the  public  now.  What  electors  ought  to  go  is,  to 
endeavor  to  choose  that  man  who  could  best  act  for 
them  in  contingencies  that  may  arise  hereafier— 
men  witli  whom  they  agree  generally.  The  ten- 
dency to  send  in  members  for  specific  purposes  is 
undoubtedly  carried  too  far,  because  roost  important 
questions  come  before  the  house  of  commons  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  at  the  hustings ;  so  that  mere 
agents  for  the  execution  of  special  commissions  are 
not  well  qualified  to  act  for  general  purposes.  It  is 
well  to  consider  precisely  and  specifically  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate,  but  to  choose  him  with 
regard  to  general  purposes. 

Bui  to  make  good  this  doctrine,  the  electon  most 
take  into  account  what  is  really  the  whole  conduol 
of  a  representative — ^his  achievements  as  weU  as  his 
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pYofesnons,  his  i^cent  aa  well  as  bis  early  acts,  the 
probabilities  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  experiences 
of  the  past.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  past 
gives  a  representative  a  kind  of  claim  on  the  fraii-' 
tude  of  electors :  cratitode  is  no  proper  motive  m  the 
choice  of  a  candidate  to  transact  business  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  past  can  only  be  regarded  so  far  as  it 
afibrds  some  test  for  the  future.  Nominal  *'  con- 
sistency'' proves  little.  A  candidate  who  shoald 
still  rely  upon  the  obsolete  machinery  of  party,  who 
should  rest  his  claims  on  his  services  in  carrying 
the  reform  bill,  and  who  should  show  that  he  had 
fVom  his  earliest  years  uttered  professions  of  liberal 
opinions,  would  adduce  good  grounds  for  doing  him 
honor,  but  small  reason  fox  electing  him  now ;  since 
the  reform  bill  is  not  the  measure  to  be  carried  in 
1646,  nor  is  faction  the  machinery  by  which  the 
measures  of  the  next  parliament  can  best  be  pro- 
moted. Still  less  does  a  statesman  prove  his  qual- 
ifications to  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  such 
retrospective  testimonials.  Power,  indeed,  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  showing  of  testimonials,  but  seized 
by  the  capacity  to  hold  it.  That  statesman  will 
have  real  hold  of  power  who  can  best  read  the  act- 
ual wish  of  the  people,  comprehend  actual  wants, 
understand  and  employ  existing  machinery,  and 
bring  proof  that  under  present  circumstances  he  has 
executed  the  largest  amount  of  work.  Such  a 
atatesinan,  resting  his  power  on  Uie  wants  and  active 
energies  of  the  people  to  work  out  its  own  wUl,  can 
well  do  without  a  party ;  because  the  knowledge  of 
his  capacity  and  willingness  points  him  out  for  the 
agent  of  the  country  when  a  measure  is  really  de- 
manded and  permitted.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  remnants  of  factions  exhibit  so  earnest  a  dread 
of  the  dormant  power  in  the  hand  of  that  statesman 
who  sits  quiescent  without  a  party ;  while  the  leader 
of  such  party  as  the  existing  parliament  can  muster 
in  the  largest  numbers  is  too  weak  to  be  feared. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  the  source  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  individual  influence,  no  power  which  any 
other  statesman  of  equal  shrewdness  and  strength 
of  will  might  not  attain.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
swayed  the  country  through  its  won  will  and 
strength ;  and  hence,  on  demand,  the  country  lends 
to  him  its  will  and  strength  without  the  intervention 
of  party.  The  process  of  1842  will  be  repeated  as 
often  as  occasion  shall  arise ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
an  influential  politicians  should  bear  that  lesson  in 
mind  during  the  elections  for  1846. 


Honor  and  Riches. — ^Tt  has  been  discovered  that 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  chivalrous  conqueror  of  Ali- 
wal,  on  whom  honors  have  been  showered  with  not 
too  lavish  hand,  is  denied  "  substantial"  rewards  for 
his  services,  and  remains  comparatively  a  poor  man. 
Sir  Harry  has  won  his  position  hj  his  sword ;  he 
has  not  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but 
of  victory  and  honor ;  and  if  victory  and  honor  are 
his  without  wealth,  the  end  only  answers  to  the 
means.  But  it  is  remembered  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port the  *<  dignity  of  his  station''  without  that 
wealth  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  rank. 

What  a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  feeling  of  the  Eng- 
lirii  people,  and  most  especially  on  those  classes 
which  claim  to  be  the  most  cultivated  and  refined ! 
In  this  matter  we  are  fiir  behmd  other  peoples  and 
other  times  which  we  undertake  to  look  down  upon. 
In  no  country  that  has  attained  to  a  high  pitch  of 
intellectual  cultivation  do  personal  worth  ana  genius 
80  totally  fail  the  possessor  in  surmounting  the  dis- 
tinotions  of  society.    The  lion  of  a  day,  indeed,  be 


he  military  or  litenry,  is  soiiffht  to  gnu»  liie  »• 
unions  of  the  ^*  distinguished"  classes ;  bat  he  is 
tolerated  rather  than  companioned  by  his  hosts.  In 
spirit  he  is  still  sent,  like  Parson  Adams,  into  ^e 
lutehea.  The  greatest  professors  of  the  most  lovely 
of  arts  are  treated  as  hirelings  on  a  footing  wtth 
waiters.  If  an  audacious  and  spoiled  man  of  genius 
is  so  far  made  to  forget  the  distinction  as  to  play 
the  fiimiliar  with  his  lordly  eompanions,  they  good-> 
naturedly  remember,  that  whereas  their  aneeston 
kept  fools,  they  themselves  now  invite  authors  to 
dine  with  them.  The  coontij  has  to  pay  for  this 
bsrbario  spirit  in  two  ways— in  the  social  degrada- 
tion which  it  entails ;  and  in  the  necessity  of  finding 
fortunes  for  those  very  eminent  personages  whom 
it  is  in  conscience  bound  to  honor. 

Nor  is  the  blame  for  this  rude  state  of  feehng 
imputable  only  to  one  class ;  those  which  most  seem 
to  be  the  victims  must  share  the  censure.  It  is  not 
caused  solely  by  the  vulgarity  and  ignorance  of 
*'  the  great,"  who  cannot  believe  in  dignity  or 
merit  without  at  least  four  places  in  the  cipher  rep- 
resenting a  man's  annual  income,  but  also  in  the 
servility  of  the  professional  classes,  who  are  ^ways 
trying  to  be  taken  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
rich  and  fiishionable. 

The  result  is,  that  as  a  community  the  English 
people  are  incapacitated  from  duly  honoring  snc^  a 
man  as  Sir  Harry  Smith  until  they  have  made  him 
rich.    What  a  confession ! 

While  the  feeling  lasts,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
government  t^see  that  the  honors  which  it  distrib- 
utes are  supported  on  a  substantial  basis.  Sir  Har- 
ry Smith  will  of  course  be  **  provided  for."  It  is 
a  very  humiliating  necessity,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
begin  a  reformation  by  withholding  from  him  his 
earnings ;  that  would  l>e  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
Poverty  may  be  respectable  and  dignified ;  but  be- 
fore we  force  dignity  to  keep  company  with  pov^y , 
we  must  school  ourselves  into  the  habit  of  respect- 
ing worth  and  genius  for  their  own  sakes,  without 
the  qualification  of  the  purse. — Spectator. 

THE  HEAL    "PROTECTION  OF   FEMALES." 

Thi  progress  of  a  wiser  humanity  on  the  subjeet 
of  social  questions  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ver- 
dicts which  juries  give  in  actions  for  two  classes  of 
injury  to  women — for  seduction  and  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marria^.  In  both  kinds  of  actions,  juries, 
with  inoeasing  steadiness  of  perseverance,  award 
large  damages-— large  as  compared  with  what  would 
formerly  have  been  thought  reasonable.  The  bet- 
ter reason,  however,  lies  witli  the  present  practice ; 
and  it  is  well  to  strengthen  the  practice  by  uphold- 
ing the  enliffhtened  juries  with  approval. 

The  two  kinds  of  oases  do  not  rest  exactly  on  the 
same  grounds.  The  requirements  of  equity  in  the 
instance  of  breach  of  promise  are  clear.  A  prom- 
ise to  marry  is  like  any  other  civil  bargain,  with  the 
difllerence  that  it  afifects  the  prospects  of  a  whole 
life.  Certain  injuries  cannot  be  remedied,  and  they 
are  of^  the  severest.  No  amount  of  damages 
could  have  consoled  Julia  of  Verona  for  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  Proteus — pitiful  rascal  as  every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  may  think  him.  Disappointment 
at  losing  a  promised  fortune,  though  it  may  be  bit- 
ter, is  scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  compensation,  inas- 
much as  the  gift  of  a  fortune  is  not  a  thing  neces- 
sarily implied  in  marriage.  The  proper  object  of 
compensation  is  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  inkixy 
so  far  as  it  is  the  breach  of  a  civil  bargain.  When 
a  woman  aooepts  a  promise  of  maniage  she  nsQally 


wiiTes  dl  pcMpecU  pf  Bettlement  In  life  that  may 
Ik  is  other  quartera— other  anitora  receive  no  en* 
oourageoaent,  and  the  proper]^  in  her  afliictiona  ia 
xoMired  to  the  proofldaar.  Tliat  ia  the  quid  pro 
qfm;  and  it  ia  often  a  very  lar^e  quid  for  a  very 
woEthleaa  fno.  If  the  dourtahip  laata  a  long  time 
—and  in  a  caae  reported  thia  week  it  laated  ror  tan 
yean-~tfae  lady  eonaenta,  on  the  &ith  of  the  bai^ 
gain,  not  only  to  waive  opportanitiea  that  ahe  mi^ht 
odierwiae  have,  but  probably  to  paaa  without  naing 
a  aingle  ojiportnnitj  in  that  part  of  her  Mfe  when 
her  attractiona  are  m  the  fuUeat  flower.  Whether 
the  courtahip  laata  a  long  time  or  a  ahort,  ahe  be- 
comea  a  deaerted  woman — a  "  leavinga,'*  and  ob- 
BoxiMia  to  that  oowaidly  oonteaipt  wfaieh  piavaila 
vrith  the  common  run  <n  people  for  aU  who  have 
been  alighted.  Henoe,  her  pniapeota  of  aettlement 
etoewhm  are  aerionaly  and  obviovaly  damaged. 
The  endeavor  of  ooropenaation  ahould  bo  aa  neariy 
as  poeaible  to  place  her  in  atatu  quo.  That  cannot, 
of  courae,  actually  be  done ;  but  an  approximation 
to  equity  can  be  made.  If  the  promiae-breaker  ia 
compelled  to  give  her  the  minimum  of  income 
which  aa  hta  wife  ahe  might  have  expected,  not 
only  is  ahe  aecured  a  fragment  of  the  bargain  which 
he  refoaea  to  fulfil,  bat  by  givinff  the  poeaeaaion  of 
apme  little  meana  the  law  ia  a  (Wgree  leatorea  her 


veet  claim  would  be  a  piemiom  to  vice,  by  noofing 
part  of  the  penalty  on  aednction.  A  saying  very 
partially  trne,  and  very  generally  false,  fitaetly 
aa  it  mitigated  the  pnniahment  for  one,  anoh  a  law 
would  entail  responsibiltty  on  another;  it  would 
operate  aa  a  check  on  aedncera,  and  a  powerful  one 
—-for  all  deceivera  of  women  are  mean  men.  The 
proepect  of  haying  to  pay  heavily  for  their  *'  an^ 
ceaaea"  would  convert  many  Don  Jnans  into  Scipioa. 
And  be  it  remembered,  that  in  appealing  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  seducer,  the  law  would  act  at  once 
upon  the  first  ofi^ender.  Such  a  responsibility,  in- 
deed, would  do  more  real  good  in  any  single  county 
than  a  bill  like  Mr.  Spooner'a  ia  likely  to  effect  all 
over  the  kingdom. — Spectator, 


"  Deaerte  et  mdta  qnexenti 
Amplexua  et  opem  talit." 

In  the  case  of  seduction,  the  jnatiee  of  compen- 
eation  ia  not  so  palpable ;  but  we  think  that  on  in- 
quiry it  provea  to  be  quite  aa  aound.  *'  Volenti  non 
fit  injuria"  muat  be  taken  with  a  qualification :  wil- 
lingness must  be  accepted  aa  being  limited  to  that 
which  the  willing  party  really  underatanda.  In 
eases  of  seduction  there  is  a  remarkable  invaraion 
of  natural  iuatice :  the  worldly  experience  of  the 
man  nanalfy  much  exceeda  that  of  the  woman, 
while  the  evil  consequences  to  her  are  altogether  in 
exoesa  of  any  risk  which  he  may  run ;  in  die  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  victim  is  quite  ignorant  of 
what  she  incora ;  the  man  it  is  that  knows  the  con- 
eeqoencea,  the  woman  that  endurea  them.  Now, 
the  worst  conseqoencca  the  degradation,  the  loea 
of  aocial  position,  and  of  opportunities  for  worldly 
advantage — are  penalties  decreed  by  the  vnli  of  so- 
ciety. Society,  therefore,  would  he  quite  right  to 
aee  that  its  penalty  doea  not  fall  on  one  alone  of  the 
ofl^ders,  knd  that  one  probably  the  more  innocent ; 
it  has  a  perfect  right  to  enact,  by  ita  juriea,  that  if 
the  immediate  responsibility  is  to  be  futened  on  the 
woman,  her  accomplice  shall  be  required  to  aid  her 
in  austaining  the  burden. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  law  should  come 
before  juries  in  so  confused  and  imperfect  a  atate. 
The  woman,  the  party  injured,  haa  no  direct  daim 
fbr  damages  ;  but  they  can  only  be  extracted  firom 
the  aeducer  by  virtue  of  a  legal  fiction,  under  fovor 
of  which  a  parent  may  sue  for  damages  to  compen- 
sate the  presumed  loss  of  a  daoghter'a  **  aervicea." 
Now  that  is  a  question  wholly  beside  the  justice  of 
the  caae,  and  it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  atretohing  of 
the  law  that  jnriea  can  reafly  attain  to  a  aubatanttd 
justice.  This  they  endeavor  to  do;  but  the  taak 
of  virtoaHy  remodelling  the  law  in  that  vm  ought 
not  to  be  tmpoeed  upon  them.  The  law  itaeff  might 
▼ery  equitably  presume  that  the  aeducer  intended  to 
bear  hia  due  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  that  if 
he  neglected  to  do  so  he  had  practicaUy  committed 
a  breach  of  implied  compact. 

It  nay  be  said,  we  know,  that  to  xeoognne  a  di* 


The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  have^ 
we  are  informed,  signified  their  willingness  to  be- 
come conservatora  of  the  birth-place  of  Shakapeare 
if  purchased  fbr  preservation.  The  Stratford-on- 
Avon  committee,  who  have  this  object  in  view, 
have  already  received  the  promise  of  very  diatin- 
guished  patronage. — Globe. 

M.  Tevte  waa  a  barriater  of  firatrrate  praetice. 
Marshal  Soult  induced  him  to  give  up  hiapractioe, 
and  take  a  portfolio  in  his  cabinet.  M.  Teste,  for 
this,  abandoned  a  handsome  income,  and  fbr  this, 
perhaps,  was  intrusted  with  that  department  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  viz.,  public  works.  M. 
Teate'a  mode  of  administering  the  French  pnblic 
works  department  is  perfectly  well  known  in  this 
conntry.  M.  Martin  waa  minister  of  public  worka 
before  M.  Teate,  and  M.  Martin  amaaaed  a  very 
handsome  fortune.  When  M.  PeUapra  heard  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him  for  having  bribed  a 
hi|fh  functionary,  he  replied,  "  Pooh,  I  have  been 
domg  it  all  my  life. ' '  And  M .  Pell^ra  woidd  find 
ready  and  safe  means  of  pnraning  his  avocation  to- 
morrew. — Daily  News, 

The  statistics  of  shipwreck  are  curions.  It  ap- 
peara  that  in  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  when  there 
were  34,500  vessels  belonging  to  the  country,  the 
average  loss  each  year  was  610  ships,  avenging 
210  tons  each ;  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  on 
these  occasions  waa  1,550.  In  1841  and  184S, 
when  the  ahipping  had  increased  to  nearly  29,000, 
the  average  loss  was  only  611,  and  the  loaa  of  life 
1,050,  a  oiminntion  of  100  on  the  former  periods. 
Since  that,  though  the  commercial  marine  haa  gone 
on  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  number  of  ahipe 
wrecked  in  1844  had  decreased  to  517 ;  in  1845, 
639 ;  and  in  1846,  when  the  number  of  ships  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  viraa 
39,000,  the  number  lost  waa  637. — Spectator. 

The  quinquennial  census  of  Paris  haa  just  been 
published.  The  population  was  1,053,897;  via., 
543,498  males,  and  510,405  females.  The  inorease 
over  the  year  1841  ia  118,636 ;  and  over  1836, 154,- 
584.  In  the  whole  number  of  men  there  are  66,* 
460  National  Gnarda ;  which  is  not  quite  ten  per 
cent.  In  1836,  the  number  of  National  Guards  waa 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  male  population. 

A  BvrvRN  obtamed  by  Lord  George  Bentiaek 
ahowa  the  amount  of  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  rednoed 
to  joadera,  entered  for  home  oonaomption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  years  ending  5th  of  June 
1845, 1846,  and  1847.  In  the  firat  period,  the  total 
waa  9,667,064  qnarters;  in  the  next,  1,361,097; 
while  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  June,  1847,  the 
total  rose  to  9,548,870.— >%ctafor. 


628  SCRAPS. 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  deVOuett  was 
tried  on  the  19th,  by  the  Court  of  Aesizes  of  May- 
eace,  for  having  published,  in  his  number  of  the 
84th  of  June,  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Junius  to  George  the  Third,  in  1771,  and  a  passage 
from  a  speech  delivered  in  parliament  by  lord  Wynd- 
ham  in  1734.  The  attorney-general  contended 
that  those  two  articles  were  offensive  to  the  king's 
person.    The  jury,  however,  acquitted  the  editor. 

A  REMARKABLE  horticultural  feat  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  gardener  of  Lady  RoUe,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ripening  pine-apples  in  the  open  air,  in 
Devonshire.  After  the  fruit  was  set  in  May  last, 
the  pots  containing  the  plants  wjBre  placed  in  a 
trench,  which  was  sheltered  by  banks  from  cold 
winds  and  covered  with  charred  hay  ;  and  so  suc- 
cessfully did  these  expedients  counteract  the  cold 
of  our  climate  that  the  pine-apples  are  said  to  have 
been  of  excellent  quality. —  Globe* 

Accounts  from  Naples  state  that  there  had  been 
some  indications  of  an  approaching  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna.  The  Neapolitan  government  has 
appointed  three  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
set  out  for  Sicily,  in  order  to  visit  the  crater  and 
make  a  report  on  the  matter. 

A  LETTER  from  Hamburg  states  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  by  the  merchants  in  that  city  to 
establish  a  line  of  electric  telegraphs  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Weser,  to  which  others 
are  to  be  added  afterwards,  communicating  with  the 
principal  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany. 


Crubltt  to  dumb  animals  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing vices  of  the  lowest  and  basest  of  the  people. 
Wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  igno- 
rance and  meanness ;  an  intrinsic  mark,  which  all 
the  external  advantages  of  wealth,  splendor,  and  no- 
bility cannot  obliterate.  It  will  consist  neither  with 
true  learning  nor  trne  civility ;  and  religion  disclaims 
and  detests  it  as  an  insult  upon  the  majesty  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  who,  having  made  the  instincts  of 
brute  beasts  minister  to  the  improvement  of  the  mindi 
as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  body,  hath  fur- 
nished us  with  a  motive  to  mercy  and  compassion 
toward  them  very  strong  and  powerful,  but  too  re- 
fined to  have  any  influence  on  the  illiterate  and  irre- 
ligious.~%ronej  of  Nayland. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  confer  a  measure 
of  itself  upon  inferior  intelligences.  In  reading  tibe 
works  of  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  thoughts  great- 
er than  the  growth  of  our  own  minds  are  transplanted 
into  them  ;  and  feelings  more  profound,  snblmie,  or 
comprehensive,  are  insinuated  amidst  our  ordinary 
train ;  while,  in  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  we  learn  a  new  language,  worthy  of  the  new 
ideas  created  in  us.  *  *  *  By  habitual  communion 
with  superior  spirits,  we  not  only  are  enabled  to  think 
their  thoughts,  speak  their  dialect,  feel  their  emotions, 
but  our  own  thoughts  are  refined,  our  scanty  language 
is  enriched,  our  common  feelings  are  elevated ;  and 
though  we  may  never  attain  their  standard,  yet  by 
keepmg  company  with  them,  we  shall  rise  above  our 
own ;  as  trees  growing  in  the  society  of  a  forest  are 
said  to  draw  each  other  up  into  shapely  and  stately 
proportion,  while  field  and  hedge-row  stragglers,  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers,  never  reach  their  full  stature, 
luxuriance,  or  beauty. — Jama  Montgomery, 
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From  the  Spectator. 

Bennett's  six  weeks'  journey  in  ikeland.* 

William  Bennett  is  a  "  Friend  ;"  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  philanthropists  who  conioin 
tmiable  things  vnxh  a  susceptible  taste,  a  clear 
practical  head  with  untiring  activity,  and  who  wil< 
lingly  nut  aside  both  ease  and  their  own  business  at 
the  cal]  of  doty ;  for  although  travelling  on  phi- 
lanthropic objects  is  not  devoid  of  pleasure,  excite- 
ment, or  ministration  to  human  vanity,  it  were  un- 
generous to  deny  that  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  feeling 
nature  must  prompt  the  original  movement  in  such 
eases  as  the  present.  From  some  incidental  pas- 
sages it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  been 
aoouainted  with  Ireland  for  years,  if  he  was  not 
before  engaged  in  missions  of  charity.  As  the  late 
famine  wore  on,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  most 
nsefal  manner  in  which  he  could  employ  himself  in 
oooneotion  with  it ;  and  concluded  that  the  best 
way  was  to  engage  in  the  personal  distribution  of 
small  seeds  in  the  remoter  districts.  The  relief 
committee  of  the  society  would  not  officially  under- 
take the  matter,  but  individually  they  seem  to  have 
assisted  him  :  at  all  events,  he  and  his  son  started 
in  the  early  part  of  March  with  some  liberal  contri- 
butions, and  several  bales  of  clothing  from  the 
ladies'  society,  on  their  philanthropic  journey. 

The  distance  travelled  by  Mr.  Bennett  extended 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and 
amounted,  he  says,  to  fifteen  hundred  miles.  The 
far  west  and  the  extreme  south  were  the  two  points 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  examined.  His  first 
joumoy  of  investigation  and  relief  was  to  Erris  or 
IJnis  Head,  the  western  extremity  of  Mayo ;  thence 
passing  along  the  sea-coast  through  Sligo  and  Don- 
egal, he  terminated  the  journey  at  Belfast,  and  re- 
turned to  Dublin.  Passing  over  intermediate  and 
incidental  visits,  Mr.  Bennett's  next  reconnoitring- 
ground  was  from  the  south  side  of  Dingle  Bay, 
through  the  O'Connell  properties,  alonff  the  coast  to 
Skibbereen,  and  thence  to  Cork  and  Waterford. 

The  letters,  written  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  sister,  contain  little  that  is  absolutelv 
new.  Except  some  national  peculiarity,  which 
escapes  the  notice  of  an  Irishman  from  his  being 
used  to  it,  and  a  picturesque  detail  here  and  there, 
the  daily  press  and  the  official  reporters  have  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  more  about  destitution,  distress, 
deaths,  iobbery,  and  imposition,  than  Mr.  Bennett. 
His  book,  however,  is  not  without  its  features.  We 
get  a  more  extended  view,  and  more  of  a  whole 
result,  than  can  be  readily  gained  from  the  "  blue 
books,"  or  from  '*  our  own  correspondent"  at  all. 
The  island  is  spread  rapidly,  though  no  doubt  su- 
perficially, before  us  ;  and  we  can  trace  as  on  a  re- 
duced map  some  of  the  distingubhine  features  of 
particular  regions.  Besides  this  advantage,  the 
letters  have  literary  character.  Mr.  Bennett  varies 
hia  accounts  by  anecdotes  of  people  and  descriptions 

*  A  Narrative  of  a  Recent  Journey  of  Six  Weeks  in 
Inlaod,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  supplying  small 
seed  to  some  of  the  remoter  districts ;  with  current  Ob- 
servations on  the  depressed  Circumstances  of  the  People, 
sod  the  Means  presented  for  thepennanent  Improvement 
of  their  Social  Condition.    By  William  Bennett. 
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of  nature :  there  is  something  of  the  half  poetical 
spirit  that  animated  Gumey's  book  on  the  West 
Indies,  and  seems  often  to  distinguish  Friends*— 
imagination,  not  in  drab,  but  sober-colored. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  perhaps  think  us  hard-hearted, 
but  we  must  confess  that  his  book  induces  us  to 
suspect,  not  the  intensity  of  partial  distress,  but  its 
national  extent.  Scenes  of  soul-harrowing  horrors 
have  occurred  in  particular  districts ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  these  have  been  traded  upon,  and  the 
whole  assumed  from  parts.  The  fiercest  distress 
Mr.  Bennett  saw  was  in  the  southern  parts  of  Cork ; 
next,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Urris  or 
Erris;  Keny  ranked  the  uiird  in  this  disastrous 
eminence;  and  generally  as  you  approached  the 
south  from  Dublin  the  misery  increased,  and  seemed 
to  diminish  as  you  advanced  northward.  In  Ulster, 
indeed,  there  was  distress  and  fever ;  but  there  is 
no  lack  of  distress  and  fever  in  England  also-^onlv 
we  do  not  raise  such  a  howl  over  it. 

The  strangest  point,  and  one  that  seems  to  coik 
tain  the  most  important  conclusion,  is  the  difi!erenl 
grades  of  distress  in  the  same  district,  without  any 
very  visible  cause  for  it,  beyond  (as  we  conjecture), 
the  want  of  industry  in  the  people,  and  some  codk 
plexity  in  the  tenure  of  land,  which  often  makes 
mere  jobbers  the  virtual  landlords.  In  one  parish 
people  are  actually  dying  in  numbers,  of  sheer 
starvation ;  in  another  not  very  far  off,  there  may 
be  distress  enough,  but  not  such  total  destitution  ; 
while  in  parts  of  Ulster  a  better  state  of  things  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  Sunday  clothes  and 
even  ^Sunday  finery. 

Mr.  Bennett,  being  a  '*  liberal"  of  some  shade, 
explains  all  the  misery  of  Ireland  by  English  mis- 
government  ;  though  the  facts  we  have  just  stated 
seem  to  shake  that  ready  conclusion.  He  is  also 
inclined  to  look  with  a  very  favorable  eye  on  the 
Irish  :  but  facts  are  too  strong  for  him ;  and  he  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  note  things  that  smack  of 
habitual  trickery,  or  evils  that  a  little  exertion  would 
remedy.  The  following  took  place  at  Arranmore, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Donegal. 

**  I  fear  to  state  the  number  of  families  in  which 
sea-weed  and  limpets  appeared  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stitutes for  food ;  although  the  ravages  of  famine 
and  pestilence  were  still  short  of  the  hanowing 
scenes  we  had  witnessed  in  the  Mullet.  There 
were  the  same  gaunt  looks  in  the  men,  and  the  pe* 
culiar  worn-out  expression  of  premature  old  age  in 
the  countenances  of  the  women  and  children  ;  but 
the  latter  still  clutched,  with  an  eagerness  I  shall 
never  forget,  at  the  sight  of  some  biscuit  I  had 
brought  with  me,  when  offered  them  to  eat  with 
their  sea-weed — ^very  different  to  the  apathy  and 
vacant  stare  yet  more  heart-piercing,  with  which 
the  unaccustomed  sight  was  regarded  by  those  with 
whom  the  very  desire  end  volition  were  paasedw 
We  thought  there  were  exhibited  marks  of  a  longer 
period  of  neelect  and  degradation ;  as  if  these  poor 
islanders  had  never  known  any  other  state,  and  ex» 
peeted  nothing  better.  Their  unportunity  was  also 
not  without  rudeness  and  abuse,  when  Uie  tiekelP 
were  exhausted,  and  there  was  nothing  moie  t<|^Tp 
had.    The  bits  of  paper  in  the  way  of  petitB 
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leady  prepared  oonsuntly  thruBtiog  into  our  hands, 
evinced  an  older  trade  in  beggary.  We  detect^, 
too,  instances  of  exaggeration ;  and,  under  any  oth- 
er circumstances,  some  amusing  ones  of  pretence. 
My  son,  who  was  more  at  liberty  to  observe,  dis- 
covered girls  and  children  were  up  and  running 
about,  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  cleared  off,  who 
had  on  our  approach  thrown  themselves  on  their 
miserable  sleeping-places,  and  beneath  what  they 
had  of  covering,  as  if  sick.  The  feature  that 
struck  me  most  forcibly  was,  that  amongst  this 
tohole  population  J  estimated  at  1,500,  there  was  not  a 
single  particle  of  work  of  any  description  that  we 
cowd  see  going  forward^  either  inside  the  cottages  or 
outside  upon  the  soil,  except  one  old  woman  knitting, 

**  Sometimes  we  thought  proper  to  exercise  the 
right  of  lecturing  ;  and  made  the  levelling  of  the 
mud  floor,  the  filling  in  some  filthy  puddle,  or  the 
removal  of  some  abominable  heap  from  in  to  outside, 
the  condition  of  our  gift.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
SQoh  wretchedness  and  misery,  we  were  not  with- 
out proof  of  the  native  wit  and  readiness  of  the 
lower  order  of  Irish.  One  poor  fellow,  so  immured 
in  thick  darkness  that  it  was  some  time  after  en- 
tering his  cabin  before  we  could  find  him  out,  on 
asking  him  *  why  he  did  not  knock  a  hole  in  the 
will  to  let  in  the  light  and  air  ?'  repUed,  *  It 's  I,  your 
honor,  that  am  not  fit  to  be  seen  in't !' '' 

Mr.  Bennett's  deductions  as  to  the  general  state 
of  landed  property,  from  the  facts  which  fell  under 
his  observation,  exactly  confirm  our  late  position, 
that  the  present  system  must  be  overturned  before 
any  good  can  be  done. 

**  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
obvious  to  the  least  reflecting  mind.  How  far  does 
its  existence  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  the  low  social 
condition  of  the  people  ?    I  mention  it  here  not  as 

Cliar  to  this  district.  It  is  an  element  pervading 
^  9  portions  of  Ireland  ;  entering  into  the  very 
growth  of  a  population  ever  by  habit  and  education 
on  the  verge  of  pauperism  ;  and  of  whom  the  land- 
lord, rarely  commg  near  the  property,  knows  little, 
and,  unfortunately  in  many  instances,  cares  less. 
The  superior  landlord,  the  nominal  owner  of  a  wide 
domain,  has  often  very  little  interest,  and  no  direct 
influence ;  or,  from  encumbrances  and  limitations — 
perhaps  ever  since  it  came  into  his  possession — he 
finds  it  a  disagreeable  and  vexatious  property,  and 
dislikes  it ;  or  is  really  poor,  and  yet  cannot  relieve 
himself  by  reason  of  these  difiiculties.  Here  is 
society  dislocated  at  both  ends.  Is  Irish  disorgan- 
ization anything  surprising  ? — the  natural  influences 
and  expenditure  of  property  in  creating  artificial 
wants  and  means  of  livelihood  withdrawn  from  their 
own  sources,  and  the  people  thrown  back  entirely 
upon  the  soil,  with  a  bounty  upon  the  veriest  thrift- 
lessness  and  least  remove  above  the  lowest  animal 
conditions  of  life !  Under  such  a  state  of  things — 
not  the  accident  of  to-day,  but  the  steady  and  regu- 
lar growth  of  years  and  a  system — a  population  is 
nurtured,  treading  constantly  on  the  borders  of 
starvation  ;  checked  only  by  a  crisis  like  the  pres- 
ent, to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  and  almost  veri- 
fying the  worst  Malthusian  doctrines." 

In  a  concluding  letter  various  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  are  briefly  discussed ;  but  the 
only  one  on  which  Mr.  Bennett  can  settle  is  "  free 
trade  in  land."  The  assumption  of  waste  lands 
by  the  state,  and  the  liberation  of  rented  land  from 
its  present  encumbrances,  are  all  that  in  his  opinion 
government  can  do  to  forward  Irish  improvements. 
In  other  words,  the  two  bills  which  the  ministers 
abaodoned  are  the  only  two  measures  fiom  which 


our  experienced  Friend,  and  many  others,  expeel 
the  least  permanent  good. 


From  the  igxamtn^ 

Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America^ 
and  the  Interior  of  California.  By  John  CouLTUy 
M.  D.  Author  of  '*  Adventures  in  the  Pacific." 
Two  vols.    Longman  and  Co. 

Tflis  book  goes  far  to  prove  the  reality  of  Mr. 
Herman  Melville's  adventure  in  the  same  extn- 
ordinary  scenes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
veracity  and  authenticity  of  Doctor  Coulter ;  and 
his  book  has  the  same  wild  peculiarities  of  incident, 
almost  the  same  glow  of  color  in  the  descriptions, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  dramatic  force  of  character 
and  dialogue,  which  attracted  to  Mr.  MelviUe  so 
much  admiration  and  so  many  doubts. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  latter  in  the  present 
case,  as  we  have  said.  The  traveller  writes  with  his 
own  name  and  in  his  own  character,  as  the  surgeon 
on  board  a  whaling  and  trading  English  vessel  to 
these  regions  ;  and  has  already  published  his  cruise 
of  adventure  as  far  as  Tahiti.  These  volumes  take 
up  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  he  then  left  it. 
Some  animated  incidents  at  sea,  (a  chase  of  an 
enormous  whale  between  the  English  ship  and  an 
American  is  admirably  told,)  precede  the  author's 
arrival  at  Christmas  Island  ;  and  (after  some  notices 
of  turtles  hardly  less  lively  than  the  whale)  a  series 
of  anecdotes  of  adventure,  told  with  remarkable 
vigor,  carry  us  to  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  its  towns,  islands,  and  forest  ravines; 
thence  to  the  coast  and  into  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  thence,  by  westerly  sail,  across  the  North 
Pacific ;  afterwards  at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Hanover,  New  Britain,  the  Willau- 
mez,  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  author's  subsequent  return  home 
was  from  Tahiti,  by  Eimeo,  Easter  Island,  and  Cape 
Horn  ;  and  the  date  of  his  travel  seems  to  have  been 
some  twelve  years  since. 

The  purpose  of  it  (beside  the  ordinary  business 
of  whaling)  was  to  take  part  in  the  extensive  trad- 
ing transactions  which  seem  to  have  been  then  (as 
they  still  are)  carried  on  between  the  various  ports 
on  the  western  coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  various  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  coasts  of 
China,  Australia,  &c.  Doctor  Coulter  describes 
the  Sandwich  Islands  as  now  a  mercantile  d^pot  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Hundreds  of  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  seem, 
reside  there ;  and  a  very  large  amount  of  their  im- 
port is  derived  from  various  traders  who  pass  years 
of  their  lives  from  one  island  to  another,  at  great 
personal  risk,  as  their  transactions  are  generally 
with  savage  natives  and  outcast  white  men.  They 
procure  at  these  various  islands  arrow-root,  oil, 
beche-de-mer,  dyewoods,  tortoise-shell,  cured  fish, 
&c.  "These  articles,"  Dr.  Coulter  observes, 
''  are  disposed  of  at  once  either  for  cash  or  goods. 
If  the  latter,  a  vessel  will  take  in  brandy,  rum, 
wines,  teas,  sugars,  iron  tools,  and  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, and  proceed  to  the  ports  in  California,  and 
return  to  the  islands  with  deals,  wheat,  Indian-corn, 
furs,  &c.  The  Chinese  merchant  will  take  away 
the  furs,  'beche-de-mer,  tortoise-shell,  pearl,  Ac. 
Sugars  and  various  articles  of  Pacific  Ocean  Islands' 
collection  wiD  reach  Anstralia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
&c.,  and  no  doubt  return  with  an  item  from  some 
of  Old  England's  factories.  In  fiict,  the  Padfic 
Ocean  trading  is  an  occupation  peculiar  to  itself 
and  one  from  which  great  emoloment  ia^erived ; 
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indeed,  it  ia  of  so  pnuck  valae  to  the  bold  adven- 
tarera  engaged  in  it,  that  they  have  systematically 
ooncealea  K  correct  account  of  it  from  the  home 
ports,  lest  their  profitable  transactions  should  be  in- 
terfered with  by  too  many  oomioff  out."  One  con- 
ceires  it,  in  short,  to  be  a  sort  of  piracy  in  its  way. 
The  captains,  or  supercargoes,  are  generally  the 
owners ;  the  ships  are  well  armed  and  manned ;  and 
island  after  island  is  visited,  and  the  savages  treated 
with  amicably,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  other 
Tessels  engaged  in  the  same  traffic  may  have  left 
causes  of  quarrel  or  dissatisfaction  behind  them,  or 
the  captains  or  crews  themselves  may  appear  to 
be  peaceable  or  quarrelsome.  We  need  not  add 
that  such  trading  is  of  necessity  a  dangerous  employ- 
ment. 

But  for  carelessness  of  danger  or  fatigue,  and 
quiet  self-possession  and  command  in  outfacing 
either,  we  remember  few  travellers  that  have  ex- 
celled Doctor  (]k>alter.  Let  us  show  him  with  his 
Indian  guide  in  search  of  a  day's  sport  in  the  woods 
of  the  South  American  coast. 

'*  In  two  or  three  minutes  a  beautiful  young  wild 
black  horse  came  tearing  along  the  clear  part  of  the 
ravine,  in  the  direction  of  our  concealment ;  he  was 
going  at  his  utmost  speed,  and  closely  pursued  by 
two  splendid  tigers  that  ran  much  quicker,  and 
whose  bounds  we  could  distinctly  perceive  were 
great,  as  at  each  they  roee  several  feet  from  the 
ground. 

"  As  the  poor  horse  came  up  nearly  to  where  we 
now  were  (tor  we  crawled  deeper  into  the  ravine) 
he  seemed  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  slipped  down 
on  his  knees,  about  thirty  yards  from  where  we 
kneeled  down  ready  for  them.  One  of  the  tigera 
crorched  with  all  the  twisting  motion  of  a  huge  cat, 
and  made  a  spring  of  about  twenty  feet  right  on  the 
back  of  the  horse,  and  seized  him  by  the  neck  with 
m  fearful  growl ;  the  other  animal  trotted  round  the 
horse,  lashing  his  tail  about,  and  roaring  with  ter- 
rific ferocity ;  they  were  too  busy  now  with  their 
victim  to  scent  us  out.  '  Are  you  ready  now  V  said 
Jack.  '  I  am,'  said  I.  By  agreement  I  covered 
the  tiger  on  the  horse,  my  guide  the  other ;  at  a 
signal  both  guns  went  off  together. 

**  The  one  I  had  covered  rolled  kicking  off  the 
horse,  the  other  fell  down  and  tumbled  about  in  all 
directions,  evidently  badly  wounded.  *  Now  for  the 
knife,'  said  Jack ;  and  we  rushed  up  to  where  they 
lay.  Mine  was  dead,  but  the  other  was  still  active, 
though  unable  to  move  any  distance.  I  went  up  to 
him  with  the  intention  of  firing  my  second  barrel 
through  his  head,  when  my  guide  insisted  upon  me 
letting  him  alone,  and  drew  his  long  knife.  The 
tiger  had  yet  great  vitality,  and  I  was  much  alarmed 
lest  he  might  yet  injure  the  man,  and  kept  the  gun 
ready  for  an  immediate  shot. 

"Jack  went  boldly  up  to  him;  the  infuriated 
animal  grinned  horribly  and  writhed  rapidly  about, 
throwing  up  a  good  deal  of  dust  from  the  dry 
ground.  One  plunge  of  the  knife,  a  roar,  into  him 
a^in,  a  hideous  grin  and  a  tumble  about,  some 
blood  scattered  on  the  ground,  at  him  again,  a  miss 
stroke  of  the  knife,  try  once  more,  both  down  and 
nearly  covered  with  dust.  I  was  now  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  conflict  if  I  could  ; 
but  the  rapid  motion  of  both  man  and  beast  pre- 
vented me  firing,  lest  one  should  receive  what  was 
intended  for  the  other. 

**  The  tiger  had  now  hold  of  either  the  Indiati  or 
his  clothes,  as  both  rolled  together ;  yet  the  knife 
"was  busily  at  work.  At  last  his  arm  was  raised 
high  up  with  the  red  dripping  iostrament,  and  after 


one  more  angry  plunge  of  it,  the  tiger  turned  on  his 
back,  his  paws  and  whole  frame  quivering,  and  with 
an  attempt  at  a  ghastly  grin,  he  fell  over  on  his  side 
and  died.  Jack  then  stood  up,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  and  his  first  ejaculation  was, 
*  un  diablo,'  in  English  *  one  devil.'  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  if  the  man  was  hurt,  and  after  washing 
himself  in  a  pool  of  water  near  us,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  he  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  one 
faint  bite  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  few  tears  of  the 
paws  on  his  arms,  which  he  seemed  to  care  nothing 
about.  He  was  a  brave  man,  told  me  he  had  killed 
manyof  them,  but  this  one  he  said  died  hard. 

"We  now  considered  it  prudent  to  reload  our 
guns,  as  the  smell  of  the  blood  about,  and  the  dead 
carcasses,  misht  attract  other  gentry  to  the  spot, 
that  it  would  be  iust  as  well  to  be  prepared  for.  My 
shot,  after  passmg  through  the  tiger,  entered  the 
horse's  neck,  and  killed  him  also.  Jack  told  me 
now  to  keep  a  good  look-out  while  he  skinned  the 
animals,  or,  as  he  said ,  *  took  their  iackets  off. '  He 
worked  with  experienced  activity,  had  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  the  hides  off  the  tigera  and 
horae,  rolled  them  closely  up  into  a  convenient  pack, 
made  all  fast  with  a  thong  which  he  cut  off,  and 
finished  the  afifair  by  saying  *  a  doubloon's  worth 
any  how.' " 

in  a  subsequent  chapter  we  have  some  hints  of 
advice  to  the  amateur  nunter  or  sportsman  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  indicate  with  amusing  complacency 
the  sturdy  disposition  of  the  writer : 

"  Any  hunter  leaving  the  sea-port  towns,  and  go- 
ing into  the  interior  after  fure,  will  be  glad  of  your 
company.  Before  you  start,  purchase  a  couple  of 
pair  of  stout  doe-skin  leggings  from  the  Indians. 
They  wDl  save  your  legs  from  many  a  scratch  of  a 
bush  or  the  bite  of  a  snake  you  may  perchance  tread 
upon.  Well,  you  are  rigged  in  costume  ;  you  have 
your  favorite  gun,  a  bag  of  bullets,  some  spare  lead 
to  make  more,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  fine  powder 
to  last  you  for  some  time,  and  off  you  start  in  com- 
pany with  some  trusty  hunter,  bidding  good-by  to 
your  downy  bed  for  some  time,  as  I  promise  you 
the  fascination  of  the  woods  and  wilds  of  California 
will  cause  your  absence  to  be  longer  than  you  ex- 
pect. 

"  As  to  camping  put  every  night,  there  is  no  fear 
of  catching  cold,  as  you  have  a  roaring  log  fire  near 
your  feet  when  you  're  asleep  ;  and  sleep  soundly 
you  will  after  a  day's  hunting  on  foot,  one  of  you 
keeping  watch  whilst  the  other  sleeps,  lest  some 
wild  animal,  or  equally  wild  Indian,  might  disturb 
your  pleasant  dreams.  The  black  and  brown  bears 
may  come  near  your  fire ;  but  you  need  not  tro\ible 
yourself  about  a  dozen  of  them,  as,  in  most  in- 
stances, they  will  let  you  alone  and  keep  a  respect- 
ful distance,  sitting  on  their  haunches  scratching 
themselves  with  their  fore  paws,  wondering  what 
brought  you  there,  and  taking  a  look  round  to  ascer- 
tain whether  you  have  any  spare  meat  left  for  their 
supper. 

"  Bruin  is  quite  a  philosophic  brute  ;  for  when 
he  finds  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  the  lead  from 
the  hunter's  rifle,  he  goes  through  a  few  comical 
manoeuvres  for  the  amusement  of  the  party,  then 
waddles  off  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and,  as  he 
can't  just  now  get  supper,  he  goes  to  bed  without 
it.  Thus  camping  out  at  night  before  a  fine  fire, 
hearing  hunting  stories,  and  receiving  the  ludicrous 
visits  of  bruin  and  his  fraternity,  is  the  best  fun  in 
the  world.  Besides  you  enjoy  the  best  of  good  liv- 
ing— venison,  bufialo  meat,  salmon,  or  trout,  as  you 
please ;  and  die  cream  of  the  joke  is,  as  long  as  you 
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axe  out  hunting  you  live  like  an  alderman,  and  have 
nothing  to  pay. 

**  Nerer  regret  the  want  of  bread  with  your  meals : 
parched  Indian  corn  will  do  as  well.  Neither  fiet 
for  the  want  of  your  wine  :  some  pure  water  out  of 
the  rivulet,  drunk  out  of  the  hollow  of  your  hand, 
will  be  better :  it  will  be  the  most  cooling  and  re- 
freshing beverage  after  an  exciting  day's  hunt. 
Thus,  a(Yer  a  three  or  four  months*  hunting,  good 
living,  and  free  exercise  in  the  pure  air  of  the  coun- 
try and  mountains,  you  will  return  to  the  town  you 
started  from  as  stout  as  a  Trojan." 

Nor  does  he  scruple  to  plume  himself  on  other 
habits  of  temperance  and  self-denial  which  '*  Stout 
Trojans*'  do  not  always  so  steadily  indulge.  The 
scene  we  are  about  to  quote  took  place  in  the  town 
of  Uiiroo,  at  Drummond  Island.  It  reads  precisely 
like  an  adventure  by  Mr.  Herman  Melville — Mr. 
Melville's  personal  sprightliness  omitted. 

<<  We  could  hear  the  men  and  women  laughing 
and  singing  in  the  other  houses  about  until  a  late 
hour.  I  l^ame  at  last  tired  of  the  native's  talk, 
and  was  about  anticipating  an  agreeable  sleep  on 
my  bed  of  leaves,  in  the  clean  looking  mat,  when 
a  half-suppressed  laugh,  or  tittering  about  the 
house,  attracted  my  attention.  On  looking  through 
the  open  crevices  of  this  hut,  I  saw  several  figures 
moving  about  and  peeping  in  upon  us.  I  turned 
round  to  the  interpreter,  and  was  in  the  act  of  net- 
ting an  explanation,  when  the  apology  for  a  door 
was  opened,  and  in  stalked  half  a  dozen  of  young 
and  well-looking  girls. 

*^  Having  seated  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  at  me, 
then  laugh  heartily.  A  song  was  commenced  and 
continued  for  several  minutes,  accompanied  by  the 
occasional  clapping  of  hands,  then  another  chorus  of 
laughing,  and  all  got  up  to  caper  and  dance  round 
the  house  and  over  the  soft  covering  of  the  floor. 
'  Well,'  thought  I,  *  these  people  are  certainly  very 
merry,  and  inclined  to  entertain  their  guest.'  I 
could  perceive  by  an  occasional  exclamation,  that 
some  of  them  had  picked  up  a  word  or  two  of  Eng- 
lish from  previous  visitors. 

**  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  very 
climax  of  merriment.  When  I  asked  the  man  what 
was  all  the  fun  about,  he  answered,  grinning  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  *  By  and  by,  you  '11  see.'  They 
seemed  at  last  to  have  partially  tired  themselves, 
and  again  squatted  on  the  bed  of  leaves.  Some  lay 
down.  Their  only  dress  consisted  of  a  small  cloth 
round  the  waist,  which  extended  nearly  to  the  knees. 
Two  or  three  of  them  now  stood  up  and  spoke  to 
me  in  the  native  language. 

"  I  was  all  along  imagining  that  the  entire  perform- 
ance was  intended  as  an  act  of  hospitality  for  my 
amusement,  when  my  interpreter  informed  me  that 
they  were  told  to  come  here  by  Hoonoo,  who  had 
tabooed  them  all  to  me  for  wives.  I  was  certainly 
amazed  at  first  at  this  pecuUar  and  immoral  stretch  of 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  my  young  friend  the  chief, 
but  soon  found  out  that  such  an  act  was  customary 
with  the  stran^rers  visiting  those  islands,  and  that  it 
would  be  considered  strange,  unusual,  and  partially 
insulting  to  turn  them  out. 

'*  However,  I  acted  a  determined  part,  and  told 
them  I  did  not  want  one,  not  to  speak  of  half  a 
dozen  wives  ;  they  told  the  interpreter  they  would 
stop  where  they  were,  that  they  were  (in  their  Eng- 
lish) '  wiffy  me,'  and  would  not  stir.  I  was  now 
informed  that  all  women  tabooed  to  any  man,  looked 
npon  him  as  long  as  he  remained  as  their  husband, 
and  that  to  turn  them  away  would  insult  them  and , 


their  friends,  and  that  some  of  their  male  lelatife* 
might  revenge  the  act.  However,  briberv  has  its 
influence  here  as  amongst  civilized  people,  and  I 
promised  presents  to  all  these  young  women,  which 
compromised  matters  in  some  measure,  though  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  building  and  go  into  Hoonoo's  house,  where 
I  folded  myself  up  in  a  mat  and  slept  in  a  corner  till 
daylight  the  next  day." 

Of  outcast  white  men  Doctor  Coulter  seems  to 
have  encountered  some  strange  instances  in  the 
course  of  his  strange  adventures.  He  found  Cocos 
Island,  for  example,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  spots  be 
visited,  ruled  over  in  its  enchanting  solitudes  by  a 
white  hermit ! 

**  The  echo  of  the  report  from  hill  to  hill  around 
for  several  minutes  amazed  me ;  it  sounded  as  if 
one  eminence  threw  the  report  back  on  anothei, 
until  it  exhausted  itself  in  a  dying  grumble  in  the 
distance.  Waterfowl  and  other  birds  flew  about 
screaming  for  awhile,  but  settled  themselves  after 
a  little  quite  carelessly.  Now,  this  was  a  region 
or  part  of  the  island  that  I  thought  was  heretofore 
unknown,  and  sacred  from  the  foot  of  man ;  judge 
of  my  astonishment,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  of 
my  Indian  comrade  directed  my  attention  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  where  a  man  was  walking  round 
towards  us. 

'*  A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring  us  into  contact  with 
each  other ;  as  he  came  along,  I  questioned  myself 
much  as  to  who  he  was,  or  why  here  in  so  unusual 
and  solitary  a  region ;  however,  my  doubts  were 
soon  removed,  and  I  felt  gratified  to  hear,  in  plahi 
English, '  Friends,  you  are  welcome  here ;  I  am 
glad  to  see  you ;  my  hut  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  will  you  come  with  me  to  it  and  rest  your- 
selves V  We  at  once  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
commenced  our  walk  round. 

'*  Our  new  acquaintance  was  a  man  about  middle 
age  and  size,  of  stout  and  healthy  aspect,  manly 
appearance,  honest  open  countenance,  though  with 
an  apparently  settled  eloom  on  it ;  his  present  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a  red  flannel  shirt,  flannel  drawers, 
mocassins  and  leggings  of  goat's  skin,  with  the 
hairy  side  out,  made  to  fit  comfortably,  and  a  kind 
of  cap  of  the  same  material ;  his  person  and  skin 
was  cleanly  in  appearance,  but  the  beard  was  long 
and  bushy  ;  he  was  neither  rude  nor  surly  in  man- 
ner, but,  in  fact,  rather  (putting  aside  his  uncouth 
dress)  prepossessing. 

"  v\e  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
his  abode  and  found  it  concealed  from  view  in  a 
grove  of  trees,  perched  on  a  high  green  mound ;  the 
first  look,  at  both  it  and  its  situation,  told  m^  that . 
the  inhabitant  of  it  displayed  his  natural  eccentricity 
in  its  direction.  On  clambering  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  it,  and  getting  inside,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it 
both  clean  and  comfortably  arranged. 

**  There  was  a  rude  bedstead  erected  on  one  side, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  goat  skins  softly  prepared, 
which  made  an  agreeable  sleeping  berth ;  in  tliiB 
centre  of  the  floor  was  a  rustic  table,  three  or  four 
seats  around,  all  in  accordance  with  the  man  and 
the  scenery  that  surrounded  him  ;  kettles,  frying- 
pan,  some  carpenter*s  tools,  a  good  gun  and  pistou^ 
hung  up  against  the  wall,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, partition  of  logs,  two  or  three  bags  made  of 
goat  skins,  and  filled,  concerning  which  I  was 
curious,  though  not  pressing  enough  to  aecertain 
their  contents. 

*'  His  cook-house  was  a  shed  erected  apart  from 
the  dwelling,  which  our  host  (as  I  may  now  call 
him)  put  into  instant  and  hospitable  requisition  hi 
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out  Mialf.  He  had  shot  a  ho^  a  short  time  hefore 
he  D^aa  aware  of  our  presence  m  his  valley  ;  steaks 
&om  this  were  soon  in  the  pan  ;  Jack  plucked  the 
feathers  off  the  ducks  I  had  killed  in  doable  quick 
time,  and  otherwise  nimbly  assisted  the  preparations 
goinff  on,  which  were  quickly  completed,  and  after- 
wards heartily  enjoyed,  particularly^  by  my  comrade's 
almost  neyer-to-be-satisfied  appetite." 

This  man's  name  was  Thomas  Stevenson.  He 
was  from  the  west  of  England,  and  had  been 
wrecked  some  years  before  on  tlids  coast,  in  the 
schooner  of  which  he  was  owner  and  master.  But 
another  and  more  corions  instance— a  perfect  Crosoe 
in  his  way — ^Doctor  Coulter  saw  on  WiUanmez's 
Islands.  He  is  tiius  described ;  the  reader  should 
consult  the  book  itself  for  the  details  of  his  curious 
history.  He  had  been  wrecked  twenty  years  be- 
fore ;  all  the  crew  of  the  ship  of  which  he  was 
mate  having  been  murdered  and  eaten  by  the  natives, 
except  the  captain,  who  soon  afler  died  of  grief. 

*'  He  was  a  middle-sized,  stout  made  man,  of 
tAwnt  fifty  jrears  old ;  his  black  hair  was  very  long, 
but  convemently  tied  up  in  a  bunch  at  the  back  of 
his  head ;  his  beard,  also  black,  was  of  enormous 
growth,  in  fact  nearly  covering  his  face,  and  hang- 
ing far  down  on  his  chest.  His  sldn,  from  Ion?  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  was  asbro^  as  any  Poly- 
nesian's. His  costume  was  simple,  and  consisted 
merely  of  two  garments,  one  was  a  pair  of  inex- 
pressibles, so  short  that  they  did  not  extend  lower 
than  half  way  down  the  thighs,  the  legs  having 
been  formerly  cut  off,  from  motives  of  enonomy,  to 
patch  the  rents  in  the  most  important  part  and  keep 
It  together  as  long  as  possible.  The  other  portion 
of  ius  dress  was  a  piece  of  old  canvass,  scanty 
enough,  but  sufficient  to  cover  his  shoulders  as  a 
short  mantle,  and  was  made  fast  in  front  by  a  sharp- 
ened piece  of  bone,  with  a  knob  on  the  end  of  it, 
something  in  imitation  of  a  breast-pin.  His  ex- 
pression of  face  was  determined,  yet  open,  and  he 
^zed  round  at  everything  in  the  cabin,  as  if  he 
had  never  beheld  such  before.  However  scanty  his 
garments  wero,  and  peculiar  as  his  appearance  waa, 
he  seemed  perfectly  at  home,  and  at  his  ease. 

**  As  Captain  Trainer  could  no  longer  restrain 
die  ill-suppressed  mirth  that  his  general  aspect  ex- 
dted  amongst  us,  his  humanity  at  once  dictated  the 
necessity  of  metamorphosing  him  somewhat,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  check  shirt,  canvass  trousers  and 
jacket ;  but  we  all  begged  of  the  worthy  captain  to 
eo  no  faster  at  present,  and  particularly  not  to  inter- 
fere  with  his  remarkable  and  venerable  beard,  which 
the  man  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  disturb, 
bat  quietiy  arranged  it  all  outside  the  shirt,  where 
it  was  suspended  like  a  mat  before  him.  From 
want  of  use,  his  language  (he  was  a  native  of  Bris- 
tol, England,  named  James  Selwin)  was  greatly 
forgotten,  and  he  found  much  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing enough  to  enable  him  to  express  himself." 

One  difficulty  in  such  a  book  as  this  is  to  be  suffi- 
<iBotly  sparing  of  extracts.  We  can  indulge  the 
reader  with  very  few  more. 

THE  HOaaAFORAS. 

**  I  had  no  proof  that  the  Papuans  are  cannibals ; 
bat  I  had  ocular  demonstration  to  tell  me  the  Hor- 
xafbras  are,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  latter 
have  a  horrible  custom,  I  believe  peculiar  to  them- 
selves: a  young  man,  before  he  can  possess  his 
bnde,  must  present  her  with  a  human  head,  which 
must  not  be  mutilated,  but,  on  careful  examination 
ef  it  by  her  family,  bear  the  true  marks  and  oroa- 
( of  one  of  an  enemy.    For  this  purpose,  two 


or  three  young  men  who  wish  to  have  a  wife,  will 
start  off  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  tribe,  and  be 
out,  perhaps,  two  months,  skulking  about  before 
they  can  surprise  one  of  the  enemy,  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  desired  head,  which,  when  ob- 
tained, is  carefully  enveloped  in  damped  leaves,  then 
a  deep  covering  of  grass,  and  rolled  over  and  over 
with  twine  or  cord  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  sinnet, 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  large  ball.  In  the  march  home 
it  is  frequently  dipped  in  water,  to  prevent  decom- 
position as  much  as  possible,  until  the  presentation 
of  it  to  the  femily  of  the  intended  bride." 

A   BURIAL  AT  SEA. 

"  About  ten  days  after  leaving  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
at  night,  and  during  one  of  those  fearful  gusts  of 
wind,  our  passenger  died,  and  as  the  men  said  who 
were  watching  over  him,  cursing  and  blaspheming 
awfully.  He  was  a  man  of  naturally  ugly  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  of  the  time 
he  was  on  board  our  vessel  prepossess  any  one  in 
his  favor ;  in  plain  terms,  the  men,  one  and  all,  pro- 
nounced him  '  not  good ;'  and  they  were  ghul  to  get 
rid  of  him  in  any  way. 

"  The  following  day  he  was  buried  in  the  uftual 
way,  at  the  time  the  gale  was  heavy,  and  the  ship 
was  hove  to  to  ride  it  out.  The  dead  body  was 
placed  on  a  deal  board  that  had  been  ripped  off  a 
bulk  head.  This  was  used  instead  of  one  of  the 
hatches  that  were  all  in  their  places,  and  secured  to 
prevent  the  sea  (which  occasionally  during  the  gale 
broke  over  the  deck)  from  penetrating  into  the  ves- 
sel. At  the  words, '  We  commit  his  body  to  the 
deep,'  &c.,  a  huge  passing  wave  broke  boiling 
around  the  ship,  and  the  heavy  lee-luroh  that  fol- 
lowed threw  down  most  of  the  men,  and  the  body 
of  our  defunct  passenger  amongst  them.  As  soon 
as  they  could  stand  on  the  slippery  deck  they  did, 
each  casting  strange  looks  at  the  other,  whilst  some 
gave  audible  vent  to  sundry  marine  maledictions  on 
the  dead  body  which  lay  on  the  deck. 

*'  The  drollery  of  the  oocurroooe  destroyed  the 
seriousness  of  the  scene,  and  the  captain,  who  read 
the  service,  had  to  turn  his  face  away  and  elose 
the  book  for  a  moment.  *  Right  him  again.'  '  Ay, 
ay,  sir' — and  the  body  was  on  the  plank.  Again 
the  book  was  opened,  another  heavy  swell  burst  in 
upon  us  amidship,  and  washed  both  the  living  and 
the  dead  across  the  deck  to  the  other  side,  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  reared  up  out  of  its  bed  of  foam, 
and  the  men  got  up  dripping  out  of  the  body  of 
water  that  we  had  shipped. 

"  Our  old  boatswain,  M'Coy,  who  had  been  sail- 
ing with  the  captain  for  years,  and  a  privileged  man 
on  board,  came  up  to  where  we  were  standing,  and 
addressed  the  skipper  with,  ^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
he 's  not  right,  be  won't  start  off  from  the  gang- 
way ;  suppose  we  drop  him  over  the  stem  ?'  The 
man  had  a  determined  seriousness  in  his  look  and 
tone  that  would  force  a  smile  from  any  one ;  however, 
the  captain  told  him  to  *  begone  for  an  old  fool,  and 
rig  the  plank  again.'  The  men,  one  and  all,  with 
praiseworthy  akcrity ,  placed  the  body  once  more  on 
the  board ;  as  the  necessary  part  of  the  service  had 
been  read,  they  were  ordered  to  *  launch.* 

'*  The  board  was  elevated,  yet  the  body  remained 
without  sliding  off.  *  Higher  yet.'  *  Higher  it  is, 
sir.'  Several  of  the  men  now  got  superstitiously 
impatient,  and  shouted  to  those  who  supported  the 
board  to  *  heave ;'  and  heave  they  did ;  for  the  body 
was  jerked  some  distance  away  from  the  ship's  side, 
performing  a  somerset  before  it  made  its  final  plunge. 
On  looking  at  the  surfece  of  the  plank  we  fomid 
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there  was  a  projecting;  large  nail,  which  stuck  in 
the  canvass,  and  consequently  prevented  the  body 
from  gliding  off  as  usual. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
OUNLOP'S   TRAVELS   IN   CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

The  late  Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop  was  born  at 
Seafield,  near  Ayr,  in  1815 ;  and  was  grandson  of 
the  Mrs.  Dunlop  who  first  patronized  Burns.  After 
the  usual  education  of  a  Scottish  parochial  school, 
he  became  a  student  at  the  London  University,  and 
made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  but  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science ;  the  traces  of  which  stud- 
ies are  visible  in  his  travels.  When  he  quilted  the 
university  he  entered  a  merchant's  counting-house, 
and  subsequently  went  abroad  in  a  mercantile  ca- 
pacity. From  incidental  remarks  in  his  volume  he 
would  seem  to  have  visited  the  East  Indies  as  well 
ns  the  West.  In  March,  1844,  he  embarked  for 
Central  America ;  where  he  died,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1847,  of  a  fever  common  to  the  country, 
^'  the  sixth  of  ssven  brothers  who  rest  in  a  foreign 
soU." 

Before  the  news  of  Dunlop's  death  arrived  in 
England,  his  book,  which  was  finished  at  Guate- 
mala iu  December  last,  had  passed  through  the 
press.  The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  it  seems 
to  have  been  less  to  give  an  account  of  his  personal 
proceedings,  than  to  **  furnish  the  English  reader 
with  some  trustworthy  information  respecting  Cen- 
tral America  ;"  all  the  publications  on  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  had  seen  having  been  merely 
notices  of  **  hurried  travels  through  the  country, 
which,  while  abounding  with  palpable  inaccuracies, 
contained  no  statistical  or  useful  information  of  any 
description."  The  first  part  of  the  book  consists 
of  extracts  from  his  journal ,  and  contains  a  narrative 
of  various  journeys  made  on  different  occasions 
throughout  the  length  of  the  state,  and  of  a  resi- 
dence of  some  months  at  Amatitlan,  a  new  cochineal 
district.  His  travels  were  not  without  adventure ; 
but  solid  information  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  volume.  The  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
try, its  natural  productions,  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  profit  attached,  with  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  business  generally,  are  the  matters  on  whieh 
the  author  principally  dwells.  Even  anecdotes  or 
the  incidents  of  the  way  appear  to  be  selected  for 
some  indications  they  contain  ,of  the  state  of  society 
or  the  character  of  the  government,  not  by  any 
formed  design,  but  in  compliance  with  the  bent  of 
the  writer's  mind. 

This  peculiarity  gives  much  closeness  and  solid- 
ity to  the  Travels  in  Central  America ,  and  infuses 
into  them  a  Inrgfe  quantity  of  useful  and  various  in- 
formation. There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Dunlop  of 
the  artistical  litterateur,  or  the  twaddling  narrator, 
resolved  upon  writing  a  book  and  making  something 
out  of  nothing.  When  be  arrives  at  a  place,  its 
natural  capabilities  as  a  port  or  for  raising  produce 
are  first  regarded  ;  then  its  actual  condition,  and  the 
business  to  be  done,  or  the  prospects  of  doing  it. 
The  social  and  moral  state  of  the  population  next 
attracts  his  attention,  with  the  government,  or  no- 
government,  as  it  happens  to  be.  It  is  the  same  on 
his  journeys.  Any  natural  phenomenon  or  any  in- 
dustrial employment  is  first  considered  ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  the  absence  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  fasts  of  men  or  the  feasts  of  pedieuli,  a 
little  civil  war,  an  encounter  with  robbers,  or  even 
the  sketch  of  a  travelling  companion,  contain  some- 


thing beyond  the  mere  anecdote  or  instance,  uJ 
indicate  or  directly  convey  information  respectiiv 
Central  America.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
closeness  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  style ;  but  this  closeness, 
with  the  matterK)f-fact  character  of  some  of  his  sub- 
jects,  occasionally  causes  a  degree  of  dryness. 

Central  America  extends  from  about  the  9th  to 
the  16th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  having,  with  a 
trifling  exception  at  either  extremity  of  the  country, 
a  sealward  both  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceaa. 
It  is  the  region,  too,  through  which  a  water  ooaa- 
munication  ^tween  both  seas  must  if  at  all  be  made, 
by  means  of  Uie  river  St.  Juan  and  the  lakes  Nicar- 
agua and  Leon  (between  the  Uth  and  I3th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.)  Before  this  can  take  place, 
however,  something  like  a  government  must  be  e»- 
Ublished  in  the  country  ;  for  the  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  which  in  1839  distracted  the  so-called  republic, 
when  Stephens,  with  credentials  and  a  diplomatic 
dress-coat,  hunted  about  the  country  for  a  govern- 
ment without  finding  one,  has  settled  down  into  a 
species  of  Celtic  independence.  Mr.  Dunlop  (un- 
like Montgomery  and  Stephens,  who  proceeded 
from  the  Atlantic)  landed  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
his  personal  obeervations  were  confined  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes.  Here  the 
four  provinces  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala,  had  each  governments  of  their  own. 
Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  Honduras,  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  apparently  with  the  Mosquito  coast, 
if  it  be  a  state.  These  governmeniB,  however, 
were  by  no  means  stable,  but  liable  to  be  ovei^ 
thrown  by  a  rival  province,  or  an  internal  revolution 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Security  for  person  or  prop- 
erty there  is  none,  unless  perhaps  for  Englishmen. 
Mr.  Dunlop  had  not  long  arrived  at  San  Miguel,  in 
the  state  of  San  Salvador,  before  be  had  a  sample 
of  the  posture  of  afi^ira. 

**  War  had  just  been  declared  against  the  state 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  government  were  occupied 
in  catching  men  for  soldiers  like  wUd  cattle  here 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  raising  money  by 
forced  contributions,  so  that  the  fair,  which  was 
about  to  take  place,  must  prove  an  entire  failure. 
Those  who  had  anything  to  be  robbed  of  were  tak- 
ing themselves  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
common  people  were  biding  in  the  woods  to  avoid 
being  taken  for  soldiers.  My  acquaintance,  Don 
Chrosanto  Medina,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  Spaniard, 
Don  Francises  Genl^  wished  to  make  all  their 
property  over  to  me,  to  prevent  its  being  seized  for 
government  contributions.  I  told  them  that  they 
were  welcome  to  do  so,  but  that  if  it  was  seized  1 
should  not  be  able  to  claim  it  from  the  government 
through  her  Britannic  majesty's  consul,  as  he  would 
probably  require  me  to  swear  that  the  property  was 
mine  before  making  the  claim.  This  difficulty 
seemed  to  surprise  them  a  good  deal,  as  a  false  oath 
is  thought  nothing  of  in  Spanish  America ;  and  they 
tried  the  Jesuits'  argument,  *  that  the  oath  would 
not  be  made  for  a  bad  purpose,'  in  order  to  ^et  over 
my  scruples ;  but,  finding  that  they  could  not  con- 
vince me,  they  were  obliged  to  take  other  schemes 
for  protecting  their  property.  They  managed  so 
badly,  that,  as  I  afYerwards  learned,  the  government 
got  10,000  dollars  from  them." 

The  troops  thus  raised  by  kidnapping  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  liighest  kind  either  in  mettle  or  appear- 
ance. Here  are  some  Nicaragoans,  whom  our  au- 
thor fell  in  with  at  Chinendega. 

**The  government  of  Nicaragua  had  for  some 
time  been  urged  by  that  of  Saint  Salvador  to  asaisi 
them  against  Guatemala,  and  had  preten^led  to  oomr* 
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piy  aboat  twenty  days  previously,  sending  forward 
1,000  men  ;  but,  instead  of  assisting  San  Salvador, 
they  were  conducted  against  Honduras,  in  which 
state  the  Grand  Marshal  Fonsecus,  who  is  supreme 
ia  Nicaragua,  hoped  to  effect  a  revolution.  But  it 
turned  out  very  differently  ;  for  the  invaders,  being 
mttacked  by  a  much  inferior  force  of  Honduras  troops, 
fled  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  the  soldiers 
throwing  away  their  arms,  and  the  officers  their 
new  uniforms,  which  they  had  made  up  in  bundles 
to  put  on  and  exhibit  in  the  capital  of  Honduras. 
The  town  of  Chinendega  was  full  of  the  runaways 
— the  dirtiest  mob  of  ragged  rascals  I  ever  beheld ; 
none  had  an  entire  shirt,  and  as  for  trousers,  some 
had  oMy  one  leg,  the  other  being  torn  away.  As 
usual  m  Centr^  American  wars,  all  the  men  ran 
away  to  the  forest,  leaving  the  women  to  take  care 
of  the  houses  ;  judging,  it  would  appear,  that  as 
they  could  not  be  taken  for  soldiers,  they  would 
only  be  improved  by  a  little  communication  with  the 
troops.  There  was  aot  one  laboring  man  in  Chi- 
neoaega.'' 

In  our  notice  of  Stephens'  book,  we  gave  some 
account  of  tlie  Indian  Carrera,  who,  in  1839,  at  the 
head  of  an  Indian  army,  had  taken  Guatemala,  and 
established  a  naked  dictatorship,  as  a  partisan  of 
the  priests  and  aristocracy.  Strange  to  say  it,  this 
man  s  authority  is  more  permanent  than  that  of  the 
whites.  His  rule  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Guatemala ;  but  there  he  appears  to  be  se- 
cure ;  for  even  when  a  coup  d'etat  had  succeeded, 
it  failed  of  permanent  effect,  from  a  cause  rather 
creditable  to  Carrera,  although  Mr.  Dunlop  paints 
him  very  blackly. 

^*  On  the  2d  .of  February,  1845, 1  witnessed  what 
18  caUed  a  revolution  in  Guatemala ;  though,  as  the 
rising  produced  no  change  in  the  government,  it 
should  be  more  properly  called  an  insurrection. 

"  Carrera  havmg  gone  to  his  estate  in  the  Altos, 
three  long  days'  journey  distant,  a  conspiracy  was 
got  up  by  a  part  of  the  self-called  nobles  of  Guate- 
mala, and  other  parties,  whose  names  may  probably 
sever  transpire,  to  change  the  government.  The 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  in  number  about  three 
hundred,  were  tampered  with,  and,  at  a  signal  early 
in  the  morning,  rushed  to  arms,  deposed  their  offi- 
cers, and  breaking  open  the  gaol  led  out  all  the 
prisoners ;  among  these  was  Colonel  Monto  Rosas, 
who  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  an  attempted 
revolution  the  preceding  year,  and  who  was  now 
pat  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 

y  Being  awoke  in  the  morning  by  a  continued 
firing,  I  imagined  it  was  merely  the  celebration  of 
the  carnival,  of  which  this  was  the  first  day,  till  a 
young  man,  a  friend  of  the  owner  of  the  house  where 
1  was  lodging,  entered  in  the  greatest  terror,  ex- 
daiming, '  There  is  a  revolution  !'  The  firing  soon 
Qeased,  the  small  part  of  the  troops  who  adhered  to 
Carrcra's  interest  being  killed  and  driven  out  of  the 
city ;  and  the  insurgents,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  barracks  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  for  four  days. 
Daring  this  time,  accounts  arrived  that  Carrera 's 
brother  and  some  of  his  officers  were  collecting 
iroops  to  attack  the  city ;  but  as  all  the  arms  of  the 
state  were  in  possession  of  the  insurgents,  they  were 
a  good  deal  puzzled  what  to  do;  and  Carrera's 
brother,  afler  approaching  the  city,  retreated  in 
confusion  before  a  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  sal- 
lied out  to  attack  him.  This  victory  was  celebrated 
hx  Guatemala  by  ringing  all  the  church-bells,  firing 
gtms,  letting  off  crackers,  &c.;  but  it  soon  appeared 
ibat  the  triumph  was  premature,  for  none  of  the 


respectable  citizens  joined  Rosas ;  considering  him^ 
it  was  said,  to  be  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  Carrera. 

'*  It  appeared  most  surprising  that  such  a  set  of 
desperadoes,  as  a  large  part  of  Monte  Rosas'  troops 
were,  should  have  conducted  themselves  so  moder- 
ately as  they  did  ;  they  neither  plundered  nor  com- 
mitted any  violence  after  the  first  outbreak  was  over« 
though,  as  usual,  all  the  horses  were  taken  for  the 
officers.  I  saved  those  in  the  house  where  I  was 
staying  ;  for  when  the  officer  came  with  a  troop  to 
take  them,  I  appeared  to  answer  his  summons,  and 
told  him  he  had  better  leave  alone  the  property  of 
British  subjects ;  upon  which  he  went  away  with- 
out touching  them.  As  no  attempts  were  made  to 
barricade  the  streets,  or  take  other  means  to  defend 
the  city,  it  was  clear  that  Monte  Rosas  despaired  of 
success  when  he  saw  that  no  respectable  persons 
joined  him  ;  and  on  the  6th  he  entered  into  a  con- 
vention with  the  civic  authorities,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  5,000  dollars,  to  divide  among  his  troops, 
who  were  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  deliver  up 
their  arms,  not  being  further  molested.  This  con- 
vention was,  however,  entirely  disregarded  by  Car- 
rera's  party.  His  brother  pursued  and  attacked  the 
insurgents,  who  were  dispersed  and  offered  littlo 
resistance,  killing  a  great  many ;  but  Monte  Rosas 
and  most  of  the  officers  managed  to  escape  to 
Mexico. 

"  Rafael  Carrera,  on  the  first  account  of  the  in- 
surrection, had  become  quite  desperate,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  high  fever ;  during  which  he  pro- 
posed to  resign  his  authority  and  leave  the  state ; 
but  hearing  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  re- 
turned to  Guatemala  on  the  10th,  making  a  pompous 
entry,  with  2,000  unarmed  troops,  or  rather  vaga- 
bonds whom  his  leaders  had  collected  in  the  villages 
in  hopes  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  plunder 
Guatemala.  Findmg  that  nearly  all  the  self-called 
nobles  and  most  of  the  party  who  had  raised  him  to 
power  had  favored  the  revolt,  he  prudently  contented 
himself  with  minor  victims.  About  ten  were  shot 
without  any  form  of  trial,  one  or  two  of  whom  were 
aAer wards  found  actually  to  have  been  unfavorable 
to  the  revolt ;  and  the  city  was  forced  to  collect 
20,000  dollars  as  a  gifl  to  the  vagabonds  who  had 
entered  with  Carrera." 

In  such  a  country,  any  of  the  appliances  of  civil- 
ization are  not  to  be  looked  for,  or  at  least  will  not 
be  found.  Roads  are  pretty  much  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture :  and  this  is  metropolitan  fare. 

"  We  entered  Guatemala  by  the  gate  called  Guar- 
da  Provincial,  a  little  before  sunset.  After  seeking 
about  for  lodgings  an  entire  hour  without  success, 
I  was  forced,  on  the  night  setting  in,  to  take  up  my 
quarters  at  one  of  the  miserable  public  houses,  called 
mesones,  and  serving  as  the  residences  of  mule- 
drivers  and  native  petty  dealers.  My  dormitory 
was  a  small  dirty  room  without  a  window ;  and  its 
furniture  comprised  an  old  deal  table,  a  broken  chair 
and  a  raw  ox-skin  stretched  on  a  frame,  to  serve  as 
a  place  for  sleeping,  here  called  a  bed,  though  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  requisites  usually  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  luxurious  piece  of  furniture  in 
Europe,  and  as  hard  as  stone. 

"  In  spite  of  being  pretty  tired,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected after  a  journey  of  130  odd  leagues  over  Cen- 
tral American  roads  with  a  rough  trotting  mule,  the 
nature  of  my  couch,  combined  with  the  attacks  of 
innumerable  fleas  and  all  sorts  of  biting  insects, 
proved  as  effectual  an  antidote  of  sleep  as  ever  did 
the  magic  rod  of  Mercury. 

'*  At  daylight  I  got  up  in  a  complete  fever  ;  and 
found  the  old  man  who  passed  for  my  servant, 
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(thoagh  really  he  had  served  me  in  nothing  but  to 
show  me  the  road,)  sleepbg  like  a  hog  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  my  door,  wrapped  up  in  my  poncho, 
which  is  a  long  figured  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  to  put  the  head  through,  and  an  indispensa- 
ble article  with  all  the  natives  of  Central  America. 
With  some  difficulty  I  roused  him  up ;  and,  after  a 
Ipreat  deal  of  explanation,  got,  in  about  two  hours' 
time,  a  cup  of  what  was  called  cofiee,  though  it  had 
no  resemblance  to  that  pleasant  drink  as  prepared  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  plate  of  a  description  of 
black  kidney  beans,  caJled  frijoles,  and  scraps  of 
meat  fried  in  rancid  hog's  lard ;  the  two  latter  1  sent 
away,  and,  after  wasting  another  hour  in  explana- 
tions, succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  two  boiled  eggs 
and  a  roll  of  bread.  The  woman  Who  brought  them 
was  in  agony  at  not  having  been  allowed  to  daub 
them  over  with  hog's  lai3,  and  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  'Que  ieute  san  los  Ingleses!'  (what 
extraordinary  people  these  English  are !)  1  may 
mention,  that  the  word  '  Ingles'  (Englishmen)  is  ap- 
plied to  all  strangers  except  Spaniards,  in  Centi^ 
America." 

A  considerable  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
eonntry  is  volcanic,  and  active  volcanoes  are  pretty 
numerous.  Mr.  Dunlop  ascended  several ;  and  ob- 
served all  that  came  in  his  way ;  for  which  he  was 
much  better  fitted  by  previous  acquirements  than 
dther  Stephens  or  Montgomery.  This  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  volcano  of  Tormentos,  in  the  dis- 
tdct  of  Amatitlan. 

''  The  volcano  of  Tormentos  is  much  the  highest 
of  the  three ;  and  its  name  is  derived  from  its  being 
nearly  always  covered  by  dark,  heavy  clouds  of 
black  smoke,  through  which  scattered  gleams  of 
fire  are  seen  at  night ;  but  its  top  is  rarely  visible, 
being  always  concealed  by  sulphury  vapors  and 
dense  smoke.  Now  and  then,  loud  reports,  like 
broken  peals  of  thunder,  and  frequent  shocks  of 
earthquake,  proceed  from  it. 

"  About  eight,  A.  M.  we  reached  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Apacaga,  which  is  about  two  leagues  dis- 
tant, in  a  direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  volcano ; 
to  which  we  proceeded  (leaving  our  horses  at  the 
village)  as  direct  as  the  rugged  and  broken  nature 
of  the  country  would  permit ;  but  we  did  not  reach 
it  till  the  sun  had  considerably  declined  to  the  hori- 
Eoo.  We  commenced  the  ascent  amidst  broken 
flBid  charred  rocks,  intermixed  with  cinders  and  bro- 
ken pieces  of  lava.  After  about  two  hours'  hard 
toil  we  approached  the  part  of  the  mountain  which 
is  covered  with  smoke ;  and  the  discordant  noises 
we  heard  as  we  approached  it  became  loud  and  ter- 
lific,  while  the  ground  shook  as  with  one  continued 
QUthquake.  Of  a  sudden  we  were  enveloped 
midst  the  smoke,  and  heard  a  loud  explosion, 
which  scattered  ashes  all  around  us.  My  guide 
eouslaimed, '  O,  santissima  Maria  somus  perdidos !' 
(Oh,  most  hdy  Mary,  we  are  lost !)  and  called  out 
to  me,  *  For  God's  sake,  let  us  return  if  it  be  pos- 
sible :'  but  I  felt  so  strong  a  curiosity  to  go  on  that 
I  would  not  be  deterred ;  so  I  answered, '  Go  back 
if  you  like ;  nothing  shall  prevent  my  going  foiv 
ward.'  Scrambling  up  like  a  cat  among  the  cin- 
4bxb,  which  were  in  some  places  so  hot  as  to  bum 
my  shoes — and  fi[uiding  myself  by  the  flashes  of 


lightning  which  ptaved  about  the  volcano,  and  the 
doection  from  which  the  loudest  noises  proceeded, 
.» the  smoke  entirely  obscured  the  vision — ^I  slow- 
ly ascended  among  the  lava  and  cinders ;  which, 
however,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time;  and,  in  my 
'  9geme88  to  penetrate  into  the  strange  scene  before 
.jD^  I  did  not  reflect  that  the  day  must  be  passing. 


At  last,  a  lurid  gUue  penetrating  firom  amongst  the 
smoke,  and  the  increased  proximity  and  bruianey 
of  the  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  note 
like  that  of  tlie  burning  of  an  immense  fimiaoe, 
showed  my  near  approach  to  the  grand  centre  of  the 
volcano.  I  slowly  proceeded  towards  it ;  but  at  last, 
feeling  exhausted  by  my  exertions,  I  sat  down  on 
a  block  of  lava,  and  began  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  1 
carried  in  my  pocket :  but  I  was  roused  by  a  tro- 
mendous  explosion,  louder  than  any  thunder  I  ever 
heard  ;  an  immense  lurid  flame  rose  from  the  cra^ 
ter,  the  intense  light  of  which  seemed  to  penetxais 
the  smoke  and  illuminate  all  the  neighbormg  coniir 
try.  The  ground  felt  as  if  sinking  belbw  me:  I 
felt  myself  thrown  with  violence  among  the  ashes, 
and  lay  for  some  time  stunned  with  the  noise  and 
blinded  with  the  light.  When  af^  a  little  I  reoor- 
ered  my  observation,  I  heard  the  smothered  roar 
of  the  volcano  near,  but  faint,  and  saw  the  smoks 
slowly  rising  from  the  crater ;  the  rocking  of  the 
ground  had  ceased,  and  the  eruption  seemed  to 
have  passed  over ;  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star 
appeared  through  the  vapor,  and  the  moon  was  fcr 
a  moment  seen  now  and  then  through  the  smoke  : 
the  dread  solemnity  of  the  scene  might  make  an 
impression  on  the  least  sentimental. 

'*  I  sat  still  some  time,  as  it  were  bewildered, 
looking  at  the  red  glare  of  the  crater,  which  ap- 
peared like  the  chimney  of  a  huge  furnace.  I  then 
attempted  to  approach  its  edge ;  but  the  heat  and 
sufibcating  vapors  prevented  my  reaching  it  within 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Being  aware  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  my  way  among  the 
precipices  forming  the  sides  of  the  mountain  at 
night,  I  waited  till  the  gray  light  penetrating 
through  the  smoke  announced  Uie  approach  of  day ; 
and,  having  found  a  more  accessible  path  than  that 
by  which  I  had  ascended,  emerged  from  the  smoks 
iust  as  the  sun  was  rising  clear  behind  the  eastern 
hills,  and  the  sky  of  an  azure  blue  without  the 
least  speck  or  cloud.  In  about  two  hours  more  I 
reached  the  rugged  plain  below  the  mountain  of 
thunders,  and  winding  my  way  to  the  viDage  found 
my  guide  waiting,  though  it  appeared  with  littls 
hope  of  again  seeing  me." 

The  district  of  Amatitlan,  where  Mr.  Dunlop 
resided  for  some  months  in  charge  of  a  cochineu 
plantation,  also  abounds  in  hot  springs  and  hoi 
earth. 

**  The  wells  in  the  town  are  all  of  brackish  watei, 
having  a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt ;  but  those  in  mosl 
parts  of  the  suburbs  and  neighborhood  are  all  of  hot 
water,  free  from  any  considerable  mixture  of  mii>- 
erals.  In  one,  which  I  got  opened  in  the  Rinoon, 
the  site  of  most  of  the  larger  cochineal  plantations, 
the  heat  became  intense  after  ten  yards  had  been 
excavated ;  at  twenty,  the  ground  thrown  out  was 
so  hot  as  almost  to  burn  my  hands.  Two  men  who 
had  engaged  to  open  the  well  abandoned  it :  at  last 
I  found  a  third,  of  a  salamander  nature,  who,  for  a 
high  reward,  engaged  to  follow  it  till  he  foond 
water;  which  he  did  at  thirty-two  yards'  depth, 
but  actually  boiling. 

"The  heat  in  this  well  was  so  intense  that  I 
wonder  how  any  human  being  could  endure  it.  On 
one  occasion  I  descended  about  half-way,  but  found 
I  should  have  fainted  had  I  gone  any  lower :  thi 
ground  where  this  well  was  opened  was  sitoated 
rather  high ;  but  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  laki 
and  river,  boiling  water  is  to  be  met  with  every 
where  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  yards,  and  in  many 
places  rises  spontaneously  to  the  surface ;  early  in 
the  morning  before  sunnse,  if  the  hand  be^uJoBd 
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ilpoD  Ibe  gxomid  it  feela  quite  hot,  and  the  steam  may 
be  Been  aaoending  through  the  pores  of  the  earth  in 
aflrarts." 

There  is  a  good  pv^ds  of  the  various  projects 
tfiat  have  heen  put  rorwaid  to  connect  the  Pacifie 
Old  Atlantic  Oceans,  by  improTing  the  existing 
water>way  and  cutting  a  canal ;  with  interesting 
aooounts  of  the  cultiTStion  of  cofi^,  cochineal,  and 
olher  productions.  The  Tolume  also  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Guatemala  from  the  dedar- 
dion  of  independence  in  1821  down  to  last  year, 
wand  an  account  of  the  country  and  people ;  in  both 
d  which  the  text  of  the  travels  is  often  illustrated, 
and  sometimes  repeated. 

From  tha  Spectator. 
SKETCHES  OF  IRELAND  SIXTY  TEARS  AGO 

la  a  picture  of  Irish  manners  and  social  opin- 
ions, such  as  they  existed  towards  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  when  "  the  first  flower  of  the  earth 
and  first  gem  of  the  sea"  was  an  "  independent" 
cr  rather  an  isolated  kingdom,  and  the  Union  had 
ool  deprived  Ireland  of  her  **  nationality ;"  which, 
sooth  to  say,  was  not  much  to  boast  of.  A  little 
more  allowance  should  perhaps  be  made  for  former 
times  than  is  made  by  tne  author  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  If  we  abstract  the  peculiar  cruelty  or  fe- 
rocity of  the  Celtic  and  the  rich  grotesqueness  of  the 
Irish  character  from  the  picture,  rate  ueland  a  hun- 
dood  or  a  hundred  and  fUiy  years  behind  England 
aEod  Ftwaee^  and  look  at  the  scenes  that  were  en- 
aded  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  London  by  the 
fashionable  bloods  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
mere  riots,  drunkenness,  duellinffs,  and  so  forth,  of 
this  volume,  will  not  of  themselves  seem  so  very 
unexampled.  It  is  the  peculiar  **  character"  thej 
possess,  the  mixture  of  the  horrible  and  the  ludi- 
4X008,  with  the  nchneu  over  all,  that  chiefly  gives 
piquancy  to  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  some 
ttingB  are  Irish  enough,  and  show  both  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  moral  obliquity  of  the 
people :  abduction,  for  example. 

*'  Abduction,  or  fordbly  carrying  off  heiresses, 
was  another  of  those  crymg  evils  which  formerly 
idlieted  Ireland ;  but  it  was  an  outrage  so  agreeable 
to  tiie  spirit  of  the  times,  and  so  oongenial  to  the 
«dent  and  romantio  charaeter  of  the  natives,  that  it 
WIS  considered  an  achievement  creditable  to  Ae 

a,  and  a  matter  of  boast  and  exultation  to  the 


'  An  association  was  formed  in  the  sooth  of  Ire- 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  any  other 
«Oimtry.  This  association  was  *  an  abdnction  dub,' 
ifce  members  of  which  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  assist  in  carrying  off  such  young  women  as  were 
fixed  upon  by  any  membera.  They  had  emiBsaries 
omI  confederates  m  every  house,  who  communicated 
information  of  particulars — ^the  extent  of  the  girl's 
fortune,  the  state  and  cireumstances  of  the  family, 
with  details  of  their  intentions  and  domestio  arrange- 
ments and  movements.  When  a  girl  was  thus 
pointed  out,  the  membera  drew  hrts,  but  more  gen- 
atally  tossed  up  for  her,  and  immediate  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  her  for  the  fortunate  man  by 
A  the  rest.  No  class  of  society  was  exempt  from 
4ieir  visits;  and  opulent  formers  as  well  as  the 
Mitry  were  subject  to  these  engagements  of  the 
juihe,  according  to  their  rank  in  fife. 

^  The  persons  who  were  most  usually  oonoemed 
In  such  dubs  were  a  class  of  men  abounding  in 
(eland  called  *  squireens.'  They  were  the  youn^r 
imier  ooooexions  of  rtepeetaUe  fomilieo,  havug 
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little  or  no  patrimony  of  their  own,  but  who  scorned 
to  demean  themselves  by  any  useful  or  profitabli 
pursuit." 

The  topics  of  these  Sketches  of  Ireland  SuOv 
Yean  Ago  are  pretty  numerous.  The  outward  lib 
of  the  capital  exhibits  the  general  state  of  Dublin 
society,  in  its  street  rows,  fights,  &c.,  with  some 
now  extinct  genera — such  as  civic  processions  and 
shoe-blacks.  Duelling  and  duellists  occupy  a  prom^ 
inent  place,  with  abductions,  as  we  have  seen :  the 
whole  story  of  the  Misses  Kennedy  is  told  at 
length,  with  the  execution  of  the  two  gentlemen 
ruffians  who  carried  them  off.  The  '*  conviviality" 
of  those  days,  and  various  other  social  traits  of  m 
**  men  of  '08"  and  earlier,  are  presented  to  the 
reader ;  with  biographical  notices  of  several  remarl^ 
able  persons,  exemplars  of  the  "  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time."  There  are  also  several  topics  that 
have  a  less  appropriate  place  in  the  Irish  social  pie- 
ture-— such  as  slang  songs,  robbers,  and  executions ; 
which  might  be  matched  in  this  country  during  that 
age,  or  possibly  later.  Lord  Clare's  visiution  of 
the  Dublin  University  to  inquire  into  secret  socie- 
ties, to  which  Moore  alludes  in  his  biographical 
prefoces,  appears  to  have  been  used  because  the 
writer  had  oeen  fornished  with  the  materials.  A 
few  other  topics  are  general — *'  humors,"  as  our 
ancestors  would  have  said,  embodied  in  a  club  or 
society,  but  not  containiuff  an3rthinff  peculiarly  Irish 
beyond  the  locahty  and  the  general  traits. 

To  what  degree  of  originality,  or  derivation  of 
knowledge  direct  from  life,  Sketches  of  Ireland  Sixty 
Years  Ago  may  be  entitled,  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  author  frequently  speidcs  from  himself;  but 
there  seems  little  in  his  statements  which  could  not 
be  acquired  from  memoirs  and  periodical  works  of 
the  day,  well  digested.  Sometimes  he  evidently 
derives  particular  facts  or  anecdotes  from  living  wit- 
nesses ;  at  other  tunes  he  draws  upon  authorities 
whom  he  mentions ;  and  now  and  then  he  goes  back 
to  a  period  beyond  the  memory  of  living  man.  But, 
whether  reamn^  or  memory  has  chiefly  assisted  in 
the  production,  it  furnishes  a  remarkable  picture  of 
society  which  existed  within  the  recollection  of 
thousands  now  alive.  Travelling  observers  sneak 
of  the  great  economical  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  Ireland  of  late  years,  in  improved  houses 
and  the  other  appliances  of  comfort  and  accommo- 
dation ;  yet  the  improvement  in  what  may  be  termed 
social  morals  would  seem  to  have  been  far  greater. 
Scenes  like  these  are  no  longer  enacted  in  DuUiiL 

"  Among  the  lower  orders,  a  feud  and  deadly 
hostility  had  ffrown  up  between  the  Liberty  boys^ 
or  tailors  and  weavers  of  the  Coombe,  and  the 
Ormond  boys,  or  butchers  who  lived  in  Qrmond 
Market,  on  Ormond  Quay,  which  caused  frequent 
conflicts;  and  it  is  in  the  memory  of  many  now 
liviuff,  that  the  streets,  and  particularly  the  qm» 
and  bridges,  were  impassable  in  consequence  of  tan 
battles  of  these  parties.  The  weavers,  descendinff 
from  the  upper  regions  beyond  Thomas  street,  poniea 
down  on  their  opponents  below ;  they  were  opposed 
by  the  butchers ;  and  a  contest  commenced  on  the 
quays  which  extended  from  Essex  to  Idand  Bridge. 
The  shops  were  doeed,  all  business  suspended,  te 
sober  and  peaceable  compelled  to  keep  their  houses ; 
and  those  whose  occasions  led  them  through  the 


streets  where  the  belligerents  were  engaged 
stopped ;  while  the  wvr  of  stonps  and  other  mi 
was  carried  on  aeroas  the  river,  and  the  bridges  t 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  hostile  partiea.    It  wiU 
hardly  be  believed,  that  for  whole  days  the  ints^! 
oooxse  of  the  city  was  interrupted  by  the  fends  of 
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these  factions,  "the  few  miserable  watchmen,  inef- 
ficient for  any  purpose  of  protection,  looked  on  in 
tMTor,  and  thought  themselves  well  acquitted  of 
their  duty  if  they  escaped  from  stick  and  stone.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  told  us  that  he  has  gone  down  to 
Essex  Bridge,  when  he  has  been  informed  that  one 
ofthese  battles  was  raging,  and  stood  quietly  on  the 
Battlements  for  a  whole  day  looking  at  the  combat, 
in  which  above  a  thousand  men  were  engaged.     * 

•  •        • 

''  These  feuds  terminated  sometimes  in  frightful 
excesses.  Tiie  butchers  used  their  knives,  not  to 
«tab  their  opponents,  but  for  a  purpose  then  common 
ia  the  barbarous  state  of  Irish  society,  to  hough  or 
cat  the  tendon  of  the  leg,  thereby  rendering  the 
person  incurably  lame  for  life.  On  one  occasion, 
afWr  a  defeat  of  the  Ormond  boys,  those  of  the  Lib- 
ecty  retaliated  in  a  manner  still  more  barbarous  and 
revolting:  they  dragged  the  persons  they  seized 
to  their  market,  and,  dislodging  the  meat  they  found 
there,  hooked  the  men  by  the  jaws,  and  retired, 
leaving  the  butchers  hanging  on  their  own  stalls. 

'*  The  spirit  of  the  times  led  men  of  the  highest 
mde  and  respectability  to  join  with  the  dregs  of 
Sie  market  in  these  outrages,  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  feehngs  of  their  order,  then  immeasurably  more 
exclusive  in  their  ideas  of  a  gentleman  than  now ; 
and  the  young  aristocrat,  who  would  have  felt  it  an 
intolerable  degradation  to  associate  or  even  be  seen 
with  an  honest  merchant  however  respectable,  with 
a  singular  inconsistency  made  a  boast  of  his  intimate 
acouaintance  with  tho  lawless  excesses  of  butchers 
ana  coal-porters.  The  students  of  Trinity  Collie 
were  particularly  prone  to  join  in  the  afirays  between 
the  belligerents,  and  generally  united  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  Liberty  boys  against  the  butchers.  On 
one  occasion,  several  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
latter,  and,  to  the  great  terror  of  their  friends,  it 
was  reported  they  were  hanged  up  in  the  stalls,  in 
retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  the  weavers.  A  partv 
of  watchmen  sufficiently  strong  was  at  length  col- 

Sted  by  the  authorities,  and  they  proceeded  to 
DQond  Market :  there  they  saw  a  frightful  specta- 
cle—a  number  of  college  lads  in  their  gowns  and 
caps  hanging  to  the  hooks.  On  examination,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  butchers,  pitying  thehr 
South,  and  respecting  their  rank,  had  only  hung 
lem  by  the  waistbands  of  their  breeches,  where  they 
remained  as  helpless,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  sus- 
pended by  the  neck." 

IRISH   BUCKS. 

.  "  It  was  their  practice  to  cot  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  scabbards  of  the  swords  which  every  one  then 
wore,  and  prick  or  '  pink*  the  persons  with  whom 
they  quarrelled,  with  naked  points,  which  were  suf- 
ficiently protruded  to  inflict  considerable  pain,  but 
not  sufficient  to  cause  death.  When  this  was  in- 
tended, a  greater  length  of  the  blade  was  uncovered. 
Barbers  at  that  time  were  essential  persons  to 

*  bucks*  going  to  parties,  as  no  man  could  then 
appear  with9ut  his  hair  elaborately  dressed  and 
powdered.  The  disappointment  of  a  barber  was 
therefore  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  a  dinner, 
supper  party,  or  a  ball,  where  a  fashionable  tnan 
might  as  well  appear  without  his  head  as  without 
powder  and  pomatum.  When  any  unfortunate 
vriseur  disappointed,  he  was  the  particular  object  of 
their  rage ;  and  more  than  one  was,  it  is  said,  put 
:io  death  by  the  long  points,  as  a  just  punishment 
for  his  delinquency. 

'<  There  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  oofiechouse 
ealled  *  Lucas','  where  the  Royal  Exchange  now 


stands.  This  was  frequented  by  the  fkshionalile, 
who  assumed  an  intolerable  degree  of  insolence  ovew 
all  of  less  rank  who  frequented  it.  Here  a  bndc 
used  to  strut  up  and  down  with  a  long  train  to  his 
morning  gown ;  and  if  any  person  in  walking  across 
the  room  happened  accidentally  to  tread  upon  it, 
his  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  man  punished  on  the 
spot  for  the  supposed  insolence.  On  one  occasion, 
an  old  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  transaction 
informed  us,  a  plain  man,  of  a  genteel  appearance, 
crossed  the  room  for  a  newspaper,  as  one  of  the 
bucks  of  the  day  was  passing,  and  touched  the  pro- 
hibited train  accidentally  with  his  foot.  The  sword 
of  the  owner  was  instantly  out ;  and  as  every  one 
then  carried  a  sword,  the  offending  man  also  drew 
his,  a  small  tuck,  which  he  carried  as  an  appendage 
to  dress,  without  at  all  intending  or  knowing  how 
to  use  it.  Pressed  upon  by  his  ferocious  antagonist, 
he  was  driven  back  to  the  wall,  to  which  the  bock 
was  about  to  pin  him.  As  the  latter  drew  back  for 
the  lunge,  his  terrified  opponent,  in  an  impulse  of 
self-preservation, sprang  within  his  point,  and  with- 
out aim  or  design  pierced  him  through  the  body. 
The  buck  was  notorions  for  his  skill  in  fencing,  and 
had  killed  or  wounded  several  adversaries.  This 
opportune  check  was  as  salutary  in  its  effects  at  the 
coffee-house  as  the  punishment  of  Kelly  was  at  the 
theatre." 


From  the  Erming  Fost 
THE  fNSIDE  OF  AN  ENGLISH   OMNTBUS. 

Bt  the  invention  of  the  omnibus  all  the  world 
keeps  its  coach !  And  with  what  cheapness !  And 
to  how  much  social  advantage !  No  **  plague  with 
servants ;"  no  expense  for  liveries ;  no  coachmakers' 
and  horse-doctors'  bills ;  no  keeping  one's  fellow- 
creatures  waiting  for  us  in  the  cold  night-time  and 
rain,  while  the  dance  is  going  down  the  room,  or 
another  hour  is  spent  in  bidding  good-by  and  lin- 
gering over  the  comfortable  fire.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion to  think  of  it  at  all  till  we  want  it ;  and  then 
it  either  comes  to  one's  door,  or  you  go  forth  and 
in  a  few  minutes  see  it  hulling  up  the  streelF-« 
man-of  war  among  coaches — ^the  whale's  back  in 
the  metropolitan  flood — while  the  driver  is  beheld 
sitting,  super-eminent,  like  the  guide  of  the  ele* 
phant,  on  his  back. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the 
omnibus ;  but  there  is  a  certain  might  of  utility  id 
its  very  bulk  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whale  itself,  or  in  the 
idea  that  we  entertain  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  shoul- 
dered portecB  as  he  went,  snd  *'  laughed  like  a  rhi- 
noceros." Enter  the  omnibus  in  its  own  proper 
person.  If  a  morning  omnibus,  it  is  full  of  clerks 
and  merchants ;  if  a  noon,  of  chance  fares ;  if  a 
night,  of  returning  citizens,  and  fathers  of  familieB ; 
if  at  midnight,  of  play-goers  and  gentlemen  lax 
with  stiff  glasses  of  brandy  and  water. 

Being  one  of  the  chance  fares,  we  enter  an 
omnibus  which  has  yet  no  other  inside  passenger ; 
and,  having  no  book  with  us,  we  make  intense  to- 
quaintanee  with  two  objects;  the  one  being  the 
heel  of  an  outside  psssenger's  boot,  who  is  siftiog 
on  the  coach-top,  and  the  other  that  oniversaUy- 
studied  bit  of  Hteratore  which  is  inscribed  at  the 
further  end  of  every  such  vehicle,  and  which  pur- 
ports thst  it  is  under  the  royal  and  charming  fuiis- 
diction  of  the  young  lady  now  reigning  over  vs,  V. 
R.,  by  whom  it  is  permitted  to  carry  **  twelve  ineide 
psssengen,  and  no  more;"  thus  showing  exinoie 
consideration  on  her  majesty's  part,  and  that  dio 
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wSi  not  ^ave  the  Bides  of  her  loving  subjects  squeezed 
together  like  figs. 

Enter  a  precise  personage,  probably  a  Metho- 
dist, certainly  **  well  off,"  who  seals  himself  right 
in  the  midway  of  his  side  of  the  omnibus ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  equal  distances  between  the  two  extremi- 
ties ;  because  it  is  the  spot  in  which  you  least  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  the  motinn.  He  is  a  man  who 
seldom  makes  a  remark,  or  takes  notice  of  what  is 
going  forward,  unless  a  payment  is  to  be  resisted, 
or  the  entrance  of  a  passenger  beyond  the  lawful 
number.  Now  and  then  he  hems  and  adjusts  a 
flove,  or  wipes  a  little  dust  off  one  of  the  cuffii  of 
his  coat. 

In  leaps  a  youngster,  and  seats  himself  close  at 
the  door,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  leap  out  again. 

Item,  a  maid-servant,  flustered  with  the  fear 
of  being  too  late,  and  reddening  furthermore  be- 
twixt awkwardness  and  the  resentment  of  it,  at  not 
being  quite  sure  where  to  seat  herself.  A  jerk  of 
the  omnibus  pitches  her  against  the  precisian,  and 
makes  both  her  and  the  youngster  laugh. 

Enter  a  young  lady,  in  colors  and  big  earrings, 
excessively  flounced  and  ringletted,  and  seats  her- 
self opposite  the  maid-servant,  who  beholds  her 
with  admiration,  but  secretly  thinks  herself  hand- 
somer, and  what  a  pity  it  is  she  was  not  a  lady  her- 
self, to  become  the  ringlets  and  flounces  better. 

Enter  two  more  young  ladies  in  white,  who 
pass  to  the  other  end,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  knees  and  boots  of  those  who  quit.  They 
whisper  and  ffiggle  much,  and  are  quizzing  the 
young  lady  in  the  red  and  ringlets ;  who,  for  her  part, 
(though  she  knows  it,  and  could  squeeze  all  their 
bonnets  together  for  rage,)  looks  as  firm  and  uncon- 
cerned as  a  statue. 

Enter  a  dandy,  too  handsome  to  be  quizzed  ; 
and  then  a  man  with  a  bundle,  who  is  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  gentlemanly  toleration  of  the 
4andy,  and  unaware  of  the  secret  disgust  of  the 
Methodist. 

Item,  an  old  gentleman ;  then  a  very  fat  roan  ; 
then  two  fat  elderly  women,  one  of  whom  is  very 
angry  at  the  incommodious  presence  of  her  coun- 
terpart, while  the  other,  full  of  good  humor,  is 
comforted  by  it.  The  youngest  has  in  the  mean 
time  gone  to  sit  on  the  coach-top,  in  order  to  make 
room  ;  and  we  set  off  to  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion. 

What  an  intense  intimacy  we  get  with  the  face, 
neck-cloth,  waistcoat,  and  watch-chain  of  the  man 
who  sits  opposite  us.  Who  is  he  ?  AVhat  is  his 
name?  Is  his  care  a  great  care,  an  affliction  t  Is 
bis  look  of  cheerfulness  real  t  At  length  he  looks 
at  ourselves,  asking  himself,  no  doubt,  similar  ques- 
tions; and,  as  it  is  less  pleasant  to  be  scrutinized 
than  to  scrutinize,  we  now  set  him  the  example  of 
turning  the  eyes  another  way.  How  unpleasant  it 
must  be  to  the  very  fat  man  to  be  so  gazed  at !  Think, 
if  he  sat  as  close  to  us  in  a  private  room  in  a  chair, 
bow  he  would  get  up  and  walk  away.  But  here, 
sit  he  must,  and  have  his  portrait  taken  by  our 
memories. 

^  We  sigh  for  his  plethora  with  a  breath  almost 
as  piteous  as  his  wheezing.  And  he  has  a  sensible 
face  withal,  and  has  perhaps  acquired  a  painful 
amount  of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  Knowl- 
edge from  the  melancholy  that  has  succeeded  to  his 
Ioviality.  Fat  men  always  appear  to  be  **  good  fel- 
ows'*  unless  there  is  some  manifest  proof  to  the 
contrary ;  so  we  wish,  for  bis  sake,  that  everybody 
Ifi  this  world  could  do  just  as  he  pleased,  and  die 
of  a  Tory  dropsy  of  delight. 


Exeunt  our  fat  friend  and  the  more  ill-humored 
of  the  two  fat  women ;  and  enter  in  their  places 
two  young  mothers;  one  with  a  good-humored 
child,  a  female ;  the  other  with  a  great,  handsome, 
red-cheeked,  wilful  boy,  all  flounce,  and  hat  and 
feathers  and  red  legs,  who  is  eating  a  bun,  and  who 
seems  resolved  that  the  other  child,  who  does  noth- 
ing but  look  at  it,  shall  not  partake  a  morsel.  His 
mother,  who  *'  snubs''  him  one  instant,  and  lets  him 
have  his  way  the  next,  has  been  a  spoiled  child  her- 
self, and  is  doing  her  best  to  learn  to  repent  the  sor- 
row she  caused  her  own  mother  by  the  time  she  is 
a  dozen  years  older.  The  elderly  gentleman  com- 
pliments the  boy  on  his  likeness  to  his  mamma, 
who  laughs  and  says  he  is  *^  very  polite.''  As  to 
the  young  gentleman,  he  fancies  he  is  asked  for  a 
piece  of  his  bun,  and  falls  a  kicking ;  and  the  young 
lady  in  ringlets  tosses  her  head. 

Exit  the  Methodist,  and  enter  an  affable  man, 
who,  having  protested  it  is  very  cold,  and  lamented 
a  stoppage,  and  vented  the  original  remark  that  yoa 
gain  nothing  by  an  omnibus  in  point  of  time,  sub- 
sides into  an  elegant  silence ;  but  he  is  fastened 
upon  by  the  man  with  the  bundle,  who,  encouraged 
by  his  apparent  good  nature,  tells  him,  in  an  ander 
tone,  some  anecdotes  relative  to  his  own  experience 
of  omnibuses ;  which  the  affable  gentleman  endures 
with  a  variety  of  assenting  exclamations,  intended 
quite  as  much  to  stop  as  to  encourage,  not  one  of 
which  succeeds ;  such  as  **Ah,"  "  Oh,"  "  Indeed," 
**  Precisely,"  **  I  dare  say,"  **  I  see,"  "  Really," 
**  Very  likely,"  jerking  the  top  of  his  stick  occa- 
sionally against  his  mouth  as  he  speaks,  and  nobody 
pitying  him. 

Meantime,  the  good-humored  fat  woman  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  window  closed,  which 
the  ill-humored  one  had  taken  upon  her  to  open, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  in  the  corner  giving  tneir 
assent,  but  none  of  the  three  being  able  to  pull  it 
up,  the  elderly  gentleman,  in  an  ardor  of  gallant- 
ry, anxious  to  snow  his  pleasing  combination  of 
strength  and  tenderness,  exclaims,  *'  Permit  m6;" 
and,  jumping  up,  cannot  do  it  at  all.  The  window 
cruelly  sticks  fast.  It  only  brings  up  all  the  blood 
into  his  face  with  the  mingled  shame  and  incompe- 
tence of  the  endeavor.  He  is  a  conscientious  kind 
of  incapable,  however,  is  the  elderly  gentleman ; 
so  he  calls  in  the  conductor,  who  does  it  in  an  in- 
stant. "  He  knows  the  trick,"  says  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman. '*  It  *s  only  a  little  bit  new,"  says  the  con- 
ductor, who  has  to  be  called  in. 

Exeunt  elderly  and  the  maid-servant,  and  enter 
an  unreflecting  young  gentleman  who  has  bougbt 
an  orange,  and  must  needs  eat  it  immediately. 

He  accordingly  begins  by  peeling  it,  and  is  first 
made  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  his  position  by  the 
gigglement  of  the  two  young  ladies  and  his  aoubt 
where  he  shall  throw  tfie  peel.  He  is  *'  in  for  it,^* 
hov^i^vcr,  ritii  tLiUfi.  pru)ceed ;  so,  being  unable  io 
divide  lUe  orange  ii^to  its  segments,  he  ventures 
upon  a  freat  liquid  hlie^  which  resounds  through 
the  oinnjbas,  and  covc^fB  ihe  whole  lower  part  qf 
his  face  with  pip  and  drip.  The  young  lady  ^iih 
the  riiigleu  is  riffht  before  him.  The  two  other 
young  ladies  stuff  their  handkerchiefs  into  their 
roouihs,  and  he,  into  his  own  mouth,  the  whole  of 
the  r*st  of  the  fruit,  "  sloahy"  and  too  big,  with  des- 
perf)tion  in  Wis  heart  und  tears  in  his  eyes.  Never 
will  he  eat  an  orange  again  in  an  omnibus;  he 
doubts  whether  he  shall  even  venture  upon  one  kt 
all  in  the  presence  of  hii^^fiiends,  the  Miss  Wilkm^ 
sons. 

Enter,  at  various  times,  an  irascible  gentleman, 
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wlio  is  constantly  threatening  to  go  out ,  a  long- 
legged  dragoon,  at  whose  advent  the  young  ladies 
are  smit  with  sudden  ^vity  and. apparent  dejec- 
tion ;  a  youn?  sailor,  with  a  face  innocent  of  every- 
thing but  pride  in  his  slope,  who  says  his  mother 
does  not  like  his  going  to  sea ;  a  gentleman  with  a 
book,  which  we  long  to  ask  him  to  let  us  look  at ; 
a  man  with  a  dog,  which  embitters  the  feet  and 
ankles  of  a  sharp-visaged  old  lady,  and  completes 
her  horror  by  getting  on  the  empty  seat  next  her 
and  looking  out  of  the  window ;  divers  bankers' 
clerks  and  tradesmen,  who  think  of  nothing  but  the 
bills  in  their  pockets ;  two  estranged  friends,  t^or- 
ing  each  other ;  a  pompon^  fellow,  who  suddenly 
looks  modest  and  bewitched,  having  detected  a  bar- 
onet in  the  corner ;  a  botanist,  with  his  tin  herba- 
rium; a  young  married  couple,  assnming  a  right 
to  be  fondin  public ;  another  from  the  country,  who 
exalt  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers  in  self-opinion  by 
betraying  the  amazing  act  that  they  have  never  be- 
fore seen  Piccadilly ;  a  footman,  intensely  clean  in  his 
habiliments,  and  very  respectfiil,  for  his  hat  subdues 
him,  as  well  as  the  stranee  feeling  of  sitting  inside ; 
four  boys  going  to  schod,  very. pudding-faced,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  behave,  (one  pulls  a  string  and 
top  half  way  out  of  his  pocket,  and  all  reply  to 
questions  in  monosyllables ;)  a  person  with  a  con- 
stant smile  on  his  race,  having  just  cheated  another 
in  a  bargain ;  close  to  him  a  very  melancholy  person, 
going  to  see  a  daughter  on  her  death-bed,  and  not 
hearing  a  single  one  of  the  cheater's  happy  remarks ; 
a  French  lady,  looking  at  once  amiable  and  worldly 
— -4iard,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  her  softness,  or 
soft  in  the  midst  of  her  hardness — which  you  will 
—probably  an  actress  or  a  teacher ;  two  immense 
wmskered  Italians,  uttering  their  delicious  language 
with  a  precision  which  shows  that  they  are  singers ; 
a  man  in  a  smock-frock,  who,  by  his  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat,  and  perpetually  watching  nis  time 
to  go  out,  seems  to  make  a  constant  apology  for  his 
presence  ;  ditto,  a  man  with  some  huge  mysterious 
accompaniment  of  mechanism  or  implement  of 
trade,  too  big  to  be  lawfully  carried  inside ;  a  pe- 
dant or  a  fop,  ostentatious  of  some  ancient  or  foreign 
language,  or  talking  of  a  lord  ;  all  sorts  of  people 
talfing  of  the  weather,  and  die  harvest,  and  the 
qneen,  and  the  last  bit  of  news ;  in  short,  every  de- 
scription of  age,  rank,  temper,  occupation,  appear- 
ance, life,  character,  and  behavior,  from  the  thorough 
Sntleman,  who  quietly  gives  himself  a  lift  out  of 
8  lain,  secure  in  his  easy,  unaffected  manner,  and 
his  accommodating  good  breeding,  down  to  the 
blackguard  who  attempts  to  thrust  nis  opinion  down 
the  throat  of  his  neighbor,  or  keeps  lus  leg  thrust 
oat  across  the  doorway,  or  lets  his  umbrella  drip 
against  a  sick  child. 

Tempers  are  exhibited  most  at  night,  because 
people  by  that  time  have  dined  and  drunk,  and  fin- 
vahed  their  labors,  and  because  the  act  of  going 
home  serves  to  bring  out  the  domestic  habit.  You 
do  nof  then,  indeed,  so  often  see  the  happy  fatigue 
delighted  with  the  sudden  opportunity  of  rest ;  nor 
the  anxious  look,  as  if  it  fearod  its  journey's  end  ; 
nor  the  bnrstling  one,  eager  to  get  there.  The 
seats  are  most  commonly  reckoned  upon,  and  more 
allowance  is  made  for  delays,  though  some  passen- 
gBZB  make  a  point  of  always  being  in  a  state  of  in- 
ffignation  and  ill  treatment,  and  express  an  impa- 
tienoe  to  get  home,  as  if  their  homes  were  a  paradise, 
(which  is  assuredly  what  it  is  not  to  those  who 
Qzpeot  them  there.)  But  at  night  tongues  are 
tooaened,  wills  and  pleasures  more  fireely  expressed, 
9tfi  &ce8  rendered  less  bashfd  by  the  comparative 


darkness.  It  is  then  that  the  jovial  "  old  boy"  h$B 
out  the  secret  of  lus  having  dined  somewhere,  pe^ 
haps  at  some  company's  feast  in  GoldsmiUi's  on 
Stationer's  Hall,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  he  hindeia 
himself  from  singing.  Then  the  arbitzary  or  ths 
purse-proud  are  wraUiful  if  they  are  not  driven  np 
to  the  identical  inch  of  curbstone  fronting  their  door ; 
then  the  incontinent  nature,  heedless  of  anything 
but  its  own  satisfaction,  snores  in  its  comer ;  then 
politicians  are  loud,  and  gay  fellows  gaJlant,  es- 
pecially if  the^  are  old  and  ugly ;  and  lovers,  w1h> 
seem  unconscious  of  one  another's  presence,  an 
intensely  the  reverse ;  then  also  the  pickpocket  is 
luckiest  at  his  circumventions,  and  the  lady,  abool 
to  pay  her  fare,  auddenly  misses  her  reticide. 
Chiefly,  now,  also,  sixpences,  nay,  purses,  an 
missed  in  the  straw,  and  lights  are  brought  to  look 
for  it,  and  the  conductor  is  in  an  agonizing  perplej^ 
ity  whether  to  pronounce  the  loser  an  impudent 
cheat,  or  to  love  him  for  being  an  innocent  and  a 
ninny. 

Finally,  now  is  the  time  when  selfishness  and 
generositv  are  most  exhibited.  It  rains,  and  ths 
coach  is  full ;  a  lady  applies  for  admittance ;  a  gen- 
tleman ofiera  to  go  outside ;  and,  according  to  thus 
natures  of  the  Various  passengers,  he  is  despised  or 
respected  accordingly.  It  rains  horribly ;  a  "  yonng 
woman"  applies  for  admittance ;  the  coach  is  over- 
stocked already ;  a  crapulous  fellow,  who  has  been 
allowed  to  come  in  by  special  favor,  protests  against 
the  exercise  of  the  like  charity  to  a  female,  (w» 
have  seen  it !)  and  is  secretly  detested  by  the  least 
generous ;  a  similar  gentleman  to  the  above  oflTen 
to  take  the  applicant  on  his  knee,  if  she  has  no  ob- 
jection, and  she  enters  accordingly,  and  sits.  Is 
she  pretty  ?  Is  she  ugly  ?  Above  all,  is  she  good- 
humored  t — ^a  question  of  some  concern,  even  to  tba 
least  interested  of  knee  givers.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  the  gentleman  young  or  old,  pleasant  or  disagree- 
able, a  real  gentleman,  or  only  a  formal  '*  old  frump,'* 
who  has  hardly  a  right  to  be  civil  ?  At  length  tha 
parties  get  a  look  at  one  another,  the  gentleman 
first,  the  young  lady  suddenly  from  under  her  bon- 
net. Ought  she  to  have  looked  at  all !  And  what 
is  the  particular  retrospective  expression  which  sbs 
instinctively  chooses  out  of  many  when  she  has 
looked !  U  is  a  nice  question,  varying  according  tt> 
circumstances.  '*  Making  room"  for  a  fair  interloper 
is  no  such  dilemma  as  that ;  though  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  think  that  the  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanoed 
by  the  pleasantness  of  the  countenance.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  grace  is  put  even^  into  the  tip 
of  an  elbow  by  the  turn  of  an  eye  ! 

There  is  a  reflection  which  all  omnibus  passei^- 
gers  are  agreed  upon,  and  which  every  one  of 
Siern  perhaps  has  made,  without  exception,  in  ihm 
course  of  their  intellectual  reciprocities,  whk;h  b, 
*'  that  omnibuses  are  very  convenient ;"  "  an  aston- 
ishing accommodation  to  the  public ;"  not  quick- 
save  little  time,  (as  aforesaid) — and  the  conductors 
are  very  tiresome ;  but  a  most  useful  invention,  and 
wonderfully  cheap.  There  are  also  certain  tfainga 
which  almost  all  omnibus  passengers  do  ;  sndi  is 
help  ladies  to  and  fro ;  gradually  get  nearer  to  thi 
door  whenever  a  vacant  seat  occurs,  so  as  to  foroa 
the  new  oomer  further  up  than  he  likes ;  and  all 
people  stumble,  forward  or  sideways,  when  they 
first  come  in,  and  the  coach  sets  oflT  before  they  ant 
seated.  Among  the  pleasures  are  seeing  the  highly 
satisfied  faces  of  persons  suddenly  relieved  from  a 
long  walk  ;  being  able  to  read  a  book ;  and,  oeo»> 
sionally,  observing  one  of  a  congenial  sort  in  tin 
hands  of  a  fellow-passenger.    Among  the  evila  %m 
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tiijf  boots  and  wetting  mnbiellas ;  broken  panes 
at  glass  in  bad  weather,  afilicting  the  napes  of  the 
Decks  of  invalids ;  and  fellows  who  endeavor  to  con- 
^enienoe  themsehres  at  everybody's  expense,  by  tak- 
ing np  as  much  room  as  possible,  and  who  pretend  to 
alter  their  oblique  position  when  remonstated  with, 
without  really  doing  it.  Item,  cramps  in  the  leg, 
when  thrusting  it  excessively  backwards  underneath 
the  seat,  in  making  way  for  a  new  comer — the  pa- 
tient thrusting  it  forth  again  with  an  agonized  vi- 
vadty,  that  sets  the  man  opposite  to  him  laughing. 
Item,  cruel  treading  upon  corns,  the  whole  being 
cf  the  old  lady  or  gentleman  seeming  to  be  mashed 
into  the  burning  foot,  and  the  sufferer  looking  in  an 
ecstasy  of  tormented  doubt  whether  to  be  decently 
quiet  or  murderously  vociferous — the  inflictor,  mean- 
while, thinking  it  sufficient  to  say, "  Very  sorry"  in 
an  indifierent  tone  of  voice,  and  taking  his  seat  with 
■n  air  of  luxarious  complacency. 

Among  the  pleasures  also,  particularly  in  go- 
ing home  at  night,  must  not  be  forgolten  the  having 
the  omnibus  finally  to  yourself,  reiidjasting  your- 
self in  a  comer  betwixt  slumbering  and  waking, 
and  throwing  up  your  feet  on  the  seat  opposite ; 
though  as  the  will  becomes  piqued  in  proportion  to 
the  luxuries,  you  always  reget  that  the  seats  are  not 
wider,  and  that  you  cannot  treat  ^our  hat,  on  cold 
Bights,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  a  night-cap. 

The  last  lingerers  on  these  occasions  (with  the 
esception  of  play-goers)  are  apt  to  be  staid  suburb- 
dwelling  citizens ;  sitters  with  hands  crossed  upon 
their  walking  sticks ;  men  of  parcels  and  eatables, 
breakers  of  last  baskets  of  oranges,  chuckling  over 
their  bargains.  There 's  one  in  the  corner  sleeping ; 
the  last  of  the  dwellers  in  Paddin^n.  To  deposit 
him  at  his  door  is  the  sole  remaining  task  of  the 
oonductor.  He  wakes  up ;  hands  forth  a  bag  of 
a|>ples,  a  tongue,  a  bonnet,  and  four  pairs  of  ladies' 
shoes.  A  most  considerate  spouse  and  "  papa''  is 
he,  and  a  most  worthy  and  flourishing  hosier.  Ven- 
enble  is  his  lax  throat  in  his  bit  of  white  neck- 
doth,  (he  has  never  taken  to  black ;)  but  jovially 
also  he  shakes  his  wrinkles,  if  you  talk  of  the  sta- 
tioner's window  or  the  last  city  feast. 

'*  Don't  drop  them  ladies'  shoes,  Tom,"  says  he, 
ebuckling ;  "  they  '11  be  worn  out  before  their  time." 

"  Worry  expensive,  I  believe^  sir,  them  'ere 
land  o'  shoes,"  says  Tom. 

''  Very  ;  oh,  sadly.  And  no  better  than  paper. 
But  men  well  to  do  in  the  world  can't  live  as  cheap 
•■poor  ones." 

Tom  thinks  this  a  very  odd  proposition,  but  it 
does  not  disconcert  him.  Nothing  disconcerts  a 
eondactor,  except  a  passenger  without  a  sixpence. 

"  True,  sir,"  says  Tom ;  "  it 's  a  hard  case  to 
be  forced  to  spend  one's  money ;  but  then  yoa  know 
—I  beg  pardon,"  (with  a  tone  of  modest  deference 
■nd  secret  contempt,)  *'  it 's  much  harder  as  they 
say,  where  there  's  none  to  spend." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why,  yes,  eh!"  returns  the 
M  gentieman,  again  chuckling ;  "  so  there 's  your 
•ixpeoce,  Tom,  and  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir.'^  And  up  jumps  Tom  on  the 
ooach-box,  where  be  amuses  the  driver  with  an  ac- 
ooant  of  the  dirt  which  the  hosier  has  got  from  the 
ooach-wheel,  without  his  knowin^r  it ;  and  off  they 
go  to  a  far  less  good  supper,  but,  it  must  be  added, 
a  much  better  sleep  than  the  rich  old  citizen. — 
Lei^h  Hunt, 

ITALY  AND  THB  POPE. 

Italian  independence  and  Austrian  oppression 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle  for  life  and 


death.  More  connected  accounts  from  Rome  and 
other  parts  of  Ttaly  leave  no  doubt  that  the  conspir- 
acy detected  in  the  middle  of  last  month  was  a 
deliberate  and  extensive  plot,  contrived  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  Austria,  to  brinff  de- 
struction upon  the  government  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
and  so  to  destroy  the  prospect  of  Italian  nationality 
which  has  at  last  dawned  upon  the  peninsula.  This 
plan  appears  now  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  It 
was  to  create  a  bloody  anarchy  in  Rome ;  to  abduct 
the  pope,  in  a  compubory  flight  of  pretended  safety 
to  Naples ;  and  lo  call  for  the  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria. The  name  of  France  is  associated  with  that 
of  Austria  in  the  report.  It  is  proper  that  the  act- 
ual situation  of  afllairs  in  Italy  should  be  thoroughly 
comprehended.  The  pope  has  introduced  the  polit- 
ical spirit  of  western  £iUrope,  that  of  responsible 
government,  into  the  strong-hold  of  Italian  abso- 
lutism ;  he  has  inspired  his  people  with  confidence, 
and  has  created  the  spectacle,  unknown  to  modem 
Itdy,  of  a  people  and  a  government  acting  in  ood- 
cert.  That  his  moderate  but  firm  policy  is  practi- 
cal— ^that  it  is  reallj  bolder  and  stronger  than  more 
violent  demonstrations — is  shown  by  the  traitorous 
hostility  which  it  has  excited.  Austria  has  roused 
herself  to  the  contest,  not  with  a  band  of  rebels,  but 
with  Italy  and  her  pontiff.  The  people  of  Italy  will 
side  with  their  Holy  Father. 

Formerly,  if  Austria  crossed  her  own  boundary 
into  Italy,  France  also  occupied  some  commanding 
position.  At  present  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe 
IS  bent,  for  family  objects,  on  conciliating  Austria. 
The  ministerial  organs  in  Paris  have  endeavored  to 
make  light  of  the  momentous  crisis  in  Italy — ^to  treat 
it  first  as  a  hoax,  and  then  as  a  trifle  exaggerated. 
M.  Gnizot  speaks  eloqnentiy  and  well  of  Pius  and 
his  works :  we  hope  there  is  to  be  no  conniwmm 
by  the  government  of  France  at  the  invasion  of 
Italy  which  Austria  has  already  begun.  Now 
gathered  together  under  their  native  prince^  with 
other  princes  of  the  peninsula  sure  to  join  their 
forces,  the  people  of  Italy  are  able  to  achieve  their 
own  independence.  The^  have  for  the  first  time 
attained  that  possibility,  in  this  year  1847.  But 
they  are  not  strong  enough,  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
hardened  in  war  or  in  mutual  faith,  to  cope  with 
Austria  and  France  united. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  remain  exposed 
to  that  unnatural  allilnce.  K  ever  England  was 
bound  to  speak  up  for  humanity  and  freedom,  this 
is  the  time.  The  fate  of  Italy  hangs  on  the  lips  of 
statesmen  inured  to  the  vindication  of  freedom  and 
national  rights :  at  a  word  from  England,  the  French 
people  will  rouse  itself  to  the  popular  mission,  and 
force  its  government  to  obey  the  spirit  of  Fraooo 
instead  of  Austria.  Let  the  English  people  under- 
stand that  a  passive  policy  at  this  moment  is  really 
connivance  at  handing  over  Italy  to  hopeless  thiat- 
dom. — Spectator f  Aug.  7th. 

Austria  holds  her  menacing  attitude  in  Italy ; 
while  the  pope  maintains  a  firm  front,  and  continues 
his  popqlar  measures.  The  Austrian  government 
has  seen  fit  to  notify,  that  if  disturbances  arise  in 
the  Papal  State,  it  shall  hold  the  Roman  govern- 
ment incapable  of  preserving  order,  and  shall  inter- 
pose !  For  generations  Rome  has  not  had  a  gov- 
ernment so  capable  of  preserving  order  as  tlie 
present.  But  the  demonstration  of  Austria  has  an 
obvious  meaning,  and  a  scarcely  less  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  recent  conspiracy  in  Rome.  The 
pope's  government  has  replied  by  strengthening  its 
nortliem  frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  National  Gnaxd 
is  organized,  and  indued  with  a  costnme  xeoBUiog 


the  warlike  independence  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
representatives  of  the  states  have  been  nominated, 
and  are  to  assemble  as  a  deliberative  council  forth- 
with. The  pontiff  shows  that  he  is  not  to  be  tamed 
from  his  purpose  by  threats. — Spectator,  14  Aug. 

What  are  France  and  England  doino  in 
Italy  ? — ^Thoae  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Italy  cannot  at  this  moment  be  exempt  from  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  know  what  is  the  actual  position 
assumed  by  the  official  representatives  of  France 
and  England,  M.  Guizot  aud  Lord  Palmerston.  By 
the  license  of  diplomatic  reserve,  all  remains  in 
secrecy  as  black  as  night. 

M.  Guizot  has  made  a  speech  in  the  French 
chambers,  which,  on  first  reading,  seems  to  remove 
the  worst  anxiety  respecting  the  coarse  that  France 
might  take.  It  was  feared  that  France  would  act 
with  Austria.  M.  Guizot  eulogizes  Pius  the  Ninth 
and  his  reforms :  it  is  inferred  that  M.  Guizot  per- 
ceives how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  French 
people  to  permit  its  government  to  side  with  abso- 
lutist Austria  against  the  great  conservative  reformer 
of  Rome.  Pius  the  Ninth  reconciles  and  unites 
aU  views  opposed  to  the  deadly  sway  of  absolutism 
— 4he  nationality  and  freedom  of  Young  Italy,  the 
political  moving  which  is  the  neat  aim  of  french 
propagandism,  the  practical  substance  and  modera- 
tion of  Enfflish  opinions:  on  his  side  should  the 
support  of  those  great  influences  be  united ;  and  M. 
Guizot  must  know  if  a  French  minister  did  not  bear 
his  part  in  that  glorious  congress  the  French  would 
brand  him  as  a  traitor  to  themselves.  His  speech  is 
intended  to  damp  such  a  suspicion.  But  on  close 
examination  it  is  found  to  want  any  satisfactory 
assurance  that  M.  Guizot  will  not  act  on  the  side 
of  Austria.  M.  Guizot  lauds  the  reforms  of  Pius, 
bnt  presumes  that  he  will  maintain  the  princinles 
**  of  authority,  order,  and  perpetuity  in  the  world  ;" 
now  the  eminent  historian  must  well  know  that  the 
existence  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  totally  incompatible 
with  the  conterminous  existence  of  free  and  retormed 
states  in  the  Roman  and  Sardinian  dominions  : 
reform  and  *'  perpetuity,"  therefore,  are  incompati- 
ble in  Italy.  In  one  conventional  sense,  reform  and 
the  maintenance  of  *'  order"  are  also  incompatible : 
struggling  fur  existence,  Austria  will  struggle 
against  reform,  and  will  allege  that  to  regenerate 
Italy  is  to  murder  her.  Very,  likely.  The  regen- 
eration of  Italy  and  the  expulsion  of  Austria  can  as 
little  be  separated '  as  you  can  divorce  to-day  and 
to-morrow.  M.  Guizot  knows  that  the  tenure  of 
Austria  will  be  annulled  by  the  regeneration  of 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  he  makes  the  status  quo 
a  condition  of  French  support,  he  makes  a  promise 
which  bears  concealed  in  it  what  may  prove  a 
treacherous  negative.  He  declines  to  explain  what 
steps  France  has  actually  takrn  in  consequence  of 
the  Austrian  inroad  on  Ferrara.  His  language  is 
equivocal,  his  silence  ugly. 

Respecting  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
English  are  kept  in  still  more  complete  ignorance. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  on  the  bearing 
of  England  and  France  it  depends  whether  fhir  play 
shall  be  secured  to  the  Italians — whether  Italy  shaU 
recover  her  place  among  the  nations,  and  institutions 
as  firee  as  those  which  in  former  ages  developed  her 
still  surviving  and  surpassing  genius ;  or  whether 
she  shall  be  remanded  to  prison — handed  over  to 
another  Austrian  era.  The  French  and  English 
peoples  can  have  no  hesitation  in  their  choice  of  a 
pohcy.  The  conduct  of  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Pal- 
meistoa  may  have  been  all  that  it  ought  to  be  :  bat 
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suppose  it  were  otherwise— what  a  frightfbl  tlnoy 
for  France,  or  for  England,  to  discover  that  Im 
public  servant  had  been  so  acting,  in  the  name  of  his 
country,  the  champion  of  freedom,  as  to  hand  over 
Italy  to  another  Austrian  era !  Respect  for  either 
people  would  dictate  some  assurance  on  this  point 
— Spectator,  14  Aug, 

Italian  Regeneration. — The  criminal  and  fool- 
ish conspiracy  of  the  Austrian  and  retrograde  party 
in  Rome  has  allowed  the  liberal  cause  in  that  city 
and  in  Italy  to  take  a  stride,  which  it  stiU  would 
have  required  a  long  interval  to  do,  in  quiet  times, 
and  under  the  pope's  moderate  impulse.  The  effect 
of  this  conspiracy  has  been  to  discredit,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  disband  the  regular  military  force, 
the  carabineers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  arm  and 
enrol  the  citizens  in  a  national  guard. 

If  this  simple  movement  be  followed  up,  as  it  no 
doubt  has  been,  by  the  arming  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  of  the  Komagna,  the  revolution  of  Cen- 
tra] Italy  has  been  accomplished.  At  least  there  is 
no  Italian  force  that  can  put  it  down.  Government 
may  get  as  revolutionary  as  it  pleases,  a  retrograde 
pope  may  be  substituted  for  a  liberal  one.  But  a 
national  guard  once  armed  and  established,  the  cit- 
izens, or  other  public  men,  are  the  controllers  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued. 

In  Spain  this  has  been  the  mat  question  between 
contending  parties,  even  of  the  liberals — a  national 
guard,  or  no  national  guard!  The  question  was 
complicated  in  that  country  by  the  war,  and  thfe 
necessity,  as  well  as  habit,  of  keeping  up  a  large 
standing  army,  which  created  a  mUitary  party,  a 
galaxy  of  general  officers,  and  thousands  or  young 
officers  who  aspired  to  be  generals.  These  alliM 
with  the  ministry,  the  princesses,  and  the  court  to 
put  down  the  national  guard,  and  France  was  always 
ready  to  help  the  soldiers  against  the  citizens. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  military  force,  none  at  least 
of  importance  enough  to  form  a  profession  connected 
with  the  aristocracy,  with  courts  and  with  influen- 
tial classes.  Even  if  this  be  the  case  in  Piedmont 
and  Naples,  it  does  not  exist  in  Central  Italy.  There, 
at  least,  the  national  guard  has  no  rival.  And  hith- 
erto, moreover,  the  lS>man  aristocracy  and  the  Ro- 
man people  have  advanced  arm  in  arm,  without 
jealousy  or  diverging  interest.  If  the  tribune,  Cic- 
eroacchio,  discover  a  plot,  it  is  to  the  Casino  of 
nobles  that  he  runs  with  the  discovery.  If  the 
young  nobles  perceive  that  the  people  are  misled  by 
designing  agents,  it  is  to  Ciceroacchio  they  recur  to 
undeceive  the  populace.  The  liberals  of  Italy  thus 
promise  to  keep  compact  and  not  to  split,  like  those 
of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  the  foes  of  freedom 
and  of  the  country. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  perceived  that 
Austria  cannot  sit  down  quietly  and  permit  the  Ital- 
ian development  and  civic  armament  to  take  place. 
If  in  any  cause  she  would  risk  a  war,  it  would  be 
for  this,  for  her  Lombard  dominions  are  seriously 
endangered  by  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
as  an  axiom,  that  Austria  will  intervene  with  an 
army  to  put  down  the  rising  liberties  of  Rome,  un- 
less other  powers  seem  prepared  to  intervene  in  op- 
position to  her.  Unfortunately,  there  is  too  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  Prince  Mettemich  has 
Louis  Philippe  in  his  pocket,  and  that  for  certain 
considerations  France  will  not  stir  to  Italian  rescue. 
Since  his  coldness  with  England,  the  king  of  tha 
French  has  drawn  closer  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
will  not  advance  alone  and  unaided  to  thwart  it. 
The  knowledge  of  this  emboldens  Austria^  She 
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hat  already  despatched  her  Croats  to  occupy  Fer- 
ran.  And  at  the  first  movement  in  Bologna,  they 
may  he  expected  to  march  and  occupy  the  capital 
city  of  the  legations,  thus  preventing  by  their  pres- 
ence the  establishment  of  a  national  guard,  of  a  free 
press,  or  of  any  of  the  institutions  given  by  the 
pope. 

If  M.  Guizot  suffers  this,  will  the  French  public 
support  or  tolerate  it?  M.  Guizot  is  still  master, 
and  will  remain  so  during  the  recess ;  but  any  mat 
and  flagrant  subserviency  to  Austria,  or  any  deliv- 
ery up  of  Italy  to  the  Double  Eagle,  might  raise  a 
storm  in  France  that  even  Louis  Philippe  could  not 
stem.  The  crisis  is  serious  and  interesting.  Italy, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  form  the  key-stone  of 
European  politics  for  the  latter  half  of  1847. — Ex- 
amneTf  7  Aug. 


DEATH   TURNED   TO  LIFE. 

Our  bad  sanatory  regulations  daily  doom  to  death 
human  beings  under  influences  which  might  be  con- 
verted to  support  the  life  of  the  same  creatures. 
The  refuse  of  towns  exhales  poison  which  annually 
kills  thousands  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects;  but 
the  same  refuse  is  capable  of  being  converted  by 
science  into  a  fertilizing  substance  which  would 
support  the  life  of  far  cfreater  numbers.  Drainage 
and  manuring  are  correlative  processes. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  process  dis- 
covered by  M.  Ledoyen  and  reported  upon  by  gov- 
ernment commissioners.  Its  disinfecting  powers  are 
surprising.  Another  process  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ellerman ;  whose  pamphlet,  now  be- 
fore us,*  refers  for  testimony  to  occurrences  which 
are  easily  ascertained.  The  object  is  to  neutralize 
the  noxious  gases  which  are  disengaged  in  the  de- 
composition of  feculent  matter,  without  diminishing 
its  fertilizing  property.  This  is  effected  by  adding 
to  the  feculent  matter  a  chemical  substance  which 
unites  wiih  the  noxious  gases  and  forms  a  third 
substance  that  is  not  noxious.  Such  is  the  effect 
ascribed  to  M.  Ledoyen's  process  by  the  government 
commissioners.  Such  is  the  effect  claimed  for  his 
preparation  by  Mr.  Ellerman ;  and  he  cites  some 
striiung  facts.  A  large  undrained  barrack  at  Brus- 
sels was  disinfected  by  the  use  of  his  material,  in- 
stantaneously. An  immense  horse-slaughter-house, 
in  the  Plaine  des  Vertus  near- Paris,  was  condemned 
to  removal  as  a  nuisance ;  Mr.  EUerman's  process 
was  resorted  to  ;  the  noxious  effluvia  were  totally 
neutralized,  and  the  slaughter-house  remains.  The 
like  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  large 
slaughter-house  at  Saumur,  used  as  a  manufactory 
of  artificial  manure.  And  the  product  obtained  by 
the  process  is  highly  fertilizing.  We  have  seen  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  maize,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  springing  from  the  open  soil  prepared  sole- 
ly by  M.  Lcdoyen*s  fluid. 

This  week  we  record  a  shocking  case  of  a  man 
stifled  by  the  pestilent  effluvia  in  the  yard  of  a  low 
lodging-house  in  Long  Acre ;  he  was  killed  out- 
right ;  but  the  health  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  poisoned.  Now  let  science  step  in,  and  that 
source  of  death  is  actually  converted  into  a  means 
of  life,  by  a  process  both  easy  and  cheap. 

Dr.  Soothwood  Smith  and  his  brother  commis- 
sioners give  a  caution  against  the  notion  that  *'  dis- 
infection" can  supersede  the  necessity  of  removing 

♦  "  Disinfection  ;  or  Remarks  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
fluid  the  Manufacture  of  Inodorous  Azotized  Manure  from 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter.  By  Charles  F.  £lilerman, 
Rig.  Jate  Hanoverian  Coosol  at  Antwerp.'* 
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all  refuse  from  dwelling-houses.  But  it  is  evident 
that  disinfecting  processes  may  materially  modify 
the  modes  of  removal ;  and  in  framing  sanatory 
laws,  an  eye  should  be  had  to  taking  advantage  oi 
every  improvement  in  this  still  imperfect  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry. — Spectator, 


Queen's  visit  to  Scotland. — Released  from  the 
cares  of  state  and  toils  of  '*  the  season,"  Queen 
Victoria,  with  her  husband  and  part  of  her  famUy, 
is  off  to  Scotland ;  voyaging  round  the  western 
coast,  hitherto  unvisited  by  the  royal  squadron.  One 
parting  privy  council  was  held  at  Osborne  House, 
to  prorogue  the  troublesome  parliament;  but  the 
last  days  were  spent  at  Osborne  in  pleasure  rather 
than  business — parties  to  the  poor  town-tied  minia- 
ters,  farewell  courtesies  to  the  Russian  Prince  Con- 
stantino, birth-day  sports  for  little  Prince  Alfred, 
and  the  like.  At  length  all  hinderances  were  got 
rid  of,  the  queen  embarked,  and  the  squadron  sailed. 
The  foggy  weather  has  rendered  its  progress  slow. 
England  is  in  a  ferment  at  its  southern  and  western 
edge  with  good  folks  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
passing  sovereign.  Pauper  Ireland  will  loom  in  the 
distance— passed  with  a  sigh.  But  all  Scotland  is 
gathering  to  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  impa- 
tient for  the  fleet  which  bears  its  queen. — Sped. 


From  the  Examloer. 
THE  BBJECTED  AND   THE   ELECT. 

When  we  see  what  certain  constituencies  have 
thrown  away,  what  an  exalted  idea  must  be  formed 
of  what  they  have  preferred  to  the  rejected !  We 
know  pretty  well,  for  example,  what  Mr.  Macaulay 
is — the  most  eloquent  speaker  and  writer  of  his 
time,  a  man  of  wonderful  gifts  and  attainments,  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  our  not  over-ornamented  age, 
and  withal  of  unimpeachable  consistency  and  in- 
tegrity; but  the  good  folks  of  Edinburgh  have 
found  greater  merits  in  one  Mr.  C.  Cowan,  and  have 
chosen  him  and  flung  away  Mr.  Macaulay.  What 
a  genius,  then,  this  Mr.  C.  Cowan  must  be !  How 
wonderful  must  be  his  eloquence,  how  vast  his 

Swers  of  mind,  how  inexhaustible  his  knowledge ! 
ow  eager  the  world  will  be  for  the  session,  to  hear 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  C.  Cowan,  the  ^ater  than 
Macaulay !  Edinburgh  prides  itself  on  its  intellect, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  knew  what  it  was  about 
in  sending  us  its  Cowan,  and  that  a  prodigy  is  about 
to  burst  on  us.  But  other  places,  too,  have  made 
their  grand  discoveries.  Lincoln  had  before  it  the 
tried,  the  proved,  the  brilliant  services  of  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton,  who  has  done  more  various  things  at  a  high 
pitch  of  excellence  than  any  other  man  of  the  time 
— essayist,  novelist,  poet,  dramatist,  and  states- 
man ;  but  Lincoln  has  found  his  superior  in  Mr. 
Seeley,  whose  name  and  fame  will  soon  eclipse 
those  of  Bulwer. 

Mr.  Roebuck  we  used  to  account  a  man  of  some 
mark.  He  is  one  of  the  best  speakers  and  most 
powerfiil  thinkers  of  our  time,  and  is  bold  and  res- 
olute to  a  fault ;  but  Bath  has  found  his  equal,  and 
more  than  his  equal,  in  Lord  Ashley,  who  has  hith- 
erto been  playing  the  Achilles  in  petticoats,  but 
who  will  soon  break  upon  us  as  the  people's  cham- 
pion of  mighty  prowess. 

Mr.  B.  nawes  had  a  pretty  hi^h  reputation  for 
judgment,  for  rectitude,  for  consistencjr ;  he  took 
office,  and  his  constituency  marked  their  approval 
by  his  reelection.  They  did  right.  Lambeth  is 
essentially  a  middle-class  borough.  Its  representa- 
tive belonging  to  the  middle  class,  and  emerging 
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from  trade,  had  by  Tirtue  of  his  tdents  and  oondoct 
adTEDoed  himself  to  a  position  on  a  footing  with  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  He  had  climbed  upnjg:htly,  no 
one  oould  charge  him  with  having  made  his  way  by 
may  onworthy  means.  It  was  for  the  middle-class 
deoton  of  Lambeth  to  decide  by  their  soffirages 
whether  the  advancement  of  a  middle-class  man  to 
power  through  most  unimpeachable  and  honorable 
means  was  satisfactory  to  them  or  not — whether 
they  would  proscribe  their  own  order  or  not — ^wheth- 
er Uiey  would  set  narrow  bounds  to  its  career,  and 
say,  Thus  far,  and  no  farther ; — whether  it  would 
infamize  its  class  by  implying  that  memben  of  it 
could  not  be  trusted  witnin  i^ach  of  the  seductions 
of  office ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  them  ser- 
vioeably  honest  is  to  exclude  them  from  power, 
yielding  up  the  government  solely  and  wholly  to  the 
aristocratic  orden.  They  did  not  so  decide.  They 
did  not,  in  the  words  of  the  homely  proverbs,  *'  cry 
stinking  fish,"  or  '*  dirty  their  own  nest."  The 
liberal  government  had  not  thought  a  member  of 
the  middle  class  disqualified  for  office  by  his  caste, 
nd  the  Lambeth  electon  did  not  then  hold  one  of 
their  caste  disqualified  for  their  representation  by  his 
honorable  place  in  the  ffovemmont  at  the  right  hand 
of  Lord  Grey.  They  had  not  thought  of  reflecting 
such  dishonor  on  their  class.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  them  to  circumscribe  the  honorable  ambition  of 
their  order,  and  to  rule  that  men  without  the  aristo- 
cratic advantages  and  their  interests  in  the  smaU 
boroughs  should  not  rise  to  the  possession  of  any 
share  of  power  in  the  government.  So  Mr.  Hawes 
was  reelected ;  and  since  then  he  has  of  necessity 
been  to  some  degree  less  independent,  as  every  man 
in  office  must  be,  and  as  his  constituency  must  have 
known  he  would  be  when  they  reelected  him ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  rendering  the  greater 
services  to  the  pubKc  which  attend  the  possession 
of  power  in  combination  with  the  soundest  prind- 
pies,  and  well-directed  abilities.  But  this  man,  so 
long  useful  as  an  independent  member,  and  doubly 
useful  as  a  ministerial  one  in  the  important  colonial 
department,  is  set  aside  for  the  greater  merits  of  Mr. 
C.  Pearson,  cit)r  solicitor. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  C.  Pearson  was  suffi- 
ciently well  known  as  a  pleasant  wag,  and  a  flam- 
ing patriot ;  but  he  dropped  into  a  snug  city  berth, 
aid  from  that  time  we  have  only  had  occasion  to 
notice  in  him  the  sorry  apologist  or  champion  of  city 
abuses.  In  his  comparative  retirement,  however,  he 
must  have  cultivated  his  mind  and  morais  to  such 
purpose  as  to  make  him  the  superior  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Lambeth  to  Mr.  Hawes. 

In  another  metropolitan  borough,  a  better  man 
than  the  cordial  and  frank  General  Fox,  a  whig  of 
the  old  school  in  sturdiness,  and  of  the  new  in  en- 
lightenment, has  been  fbund  in  a  Mr.  G.  Thompson, 
vnio  honestly  tells  the  electors  that  they  have  made 
choice  of  a  man  without  education,  and  that  they 
must  read  his  mark  in  parliament  in  his  votes,  not 
speeches.  The  confession  becomes  Mr.  Thompson's 
inodesty,but  does  small  honor  to  his  voters' choice, 
for  the  House  of  Commons  is  hardly  the  place  for 
persons  in  Mr.  Thompson's  avowed  predicament ; 
but  doubtless  the  intelligent  electors  have  discovered 
in  him  those  rare  mental  endowments  which  in  some 
half-dozen  instances  in  the  history  of  the  worid  dis- 
pense with  cultivation  and  acquirements. 

Nottingham  had  in  Sir  John  Hobhouse  a  veteran 
in  the  cause  of  reform,  one  who  fought  the  battle 
of  the  people  boldly  and  brilliantly  when  the  chances 
were  perilous,  and  the  certainty  was  loss  of  caste 
and  eodal  proscription.    There  was  a  time  when 


Mr.  Hobhouse  was  shunned  for  his  opinions  by  llii 
class,  but  he  never  flinched  nor  flagged  till  the  vic- 
tory was  won ;  and  then  certainly  there  was  a  peiKid 
of  collapse,  which  might  well  be  pardoned,  conok^ 
ering  the  fiiir  longer  noble  period  of  most  sprntiad 
exertion ;  but  the  torpor  passed  away,  and  Sir  JoBn 
Hobhouse  recovered  himself  and  resumed  his  plaes 
as  one  of  Uie  best  debaten,  though  upon  themes 
less  favorable  to  display  than  those  of^  bis  earlkt 
days. 

Well ;  when  we  consider  what  Sir  John  Hob- 
house has  been,  and  what  he  is — his  past  claims  and 
his  present  qualifications,  and  his  character  as  a 
high-minded  gentleman,  how  much  t^  fortiori  we 
must  be  prepared  to  admire  the  man  who  havi^ 
surpassed,  has  superseded  him — Mr.  Feargus  0  - 
Connor! 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  the  king's  chafll'is  better 
than  other  folxs'  com,  and  so  it  seems  to  be,  too, 
with  some  boroughs ;  and  when  we  see  what  their 
chaflT  is,  scatter^  to  the  winds,  how  can  we  think 
exaltedly  enough  of  the  winnowed  and  garnered 
com  ?  With  Macaulay,  Bulwer,  Roebuck,  Hawes, 
Hobhouse,  figuring  as  chaflf,  what  must  be  the  gramt 
— the  Cowans,  Seeleys,  Pearsons,  O'Connors, 
Thompsons.  If  the  opulence  of  our  towns  in  fil- 
ting  representatives  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  they 
throw  away,  as  the  luxury  in  great  houses  is  meas- 
ured from  the  broken  victuals,  how  superabundanl- 
ly  and  surprisingly  rich  they  must  be  in  orators, 
statesmen,  and,  above  all,  honest  men  ! 

In  the  days  of  rotten  parliaments,  Lord  Camel- 
ford  threatened  to  bring  his  black  footman  into  the 
house.  Some  of  our  boroughs  have  realized  tbs 
threat  with  a  difierence,  the  blackness  being  in  the 
character  instead  of  the  complexion. — Examiner,  7 
Augxtst. 


The  Edinburgh  Disgrace. — ^Thc  fanatical  party 
have  at  last  had  their  triumph.  It  is  great  by 
measurement  with  the  eminence  of  the  man  dis- 
carded— it  is  even  increased  by  adding  thereto  an 
estimate  of  the  insignificance  of  the  man  elected. 
It  may  fairly  be  called  a  triumph  of  principles — the 
principles  of  **  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness."  When  men  work  under  such 
impulses  they  form  strange  combinations,  and  thus 
we  find  that  large  portion  of  the  Free  Church,  who 
along  with  the  ultra-voluntaries  were  the  original 
parties  to  the  war,  enlisted  in  their  service  those 
tories  who  "  would  go  any  lengths  to  spite  Macau- 
lay,"  and  the  whiwcey-sellers  newly  banded  to- 
gether on  the  question  of  excise  grievances.  It 
was  a  new  union  of  the  publicans  and  saints,  with- 
out completely  discarding  the  sinnere.  This  com- 
bination of  discordant  materials  was  cemented  and 
kept  together  by  a  spirit  of  personal  enmity,  which 
in  some  retentive  bosoms  has  long  brooded  ovev 
slights,  and  contemptuous  retorts.  Of  a  constitti- 
ency  so  actuated,  who  may  be  the  next  victim  t  and 
when  we  speak  of  a  rictim,  we  have  in  mind  the 
respectable  citizen  who,  so  much  to  his  own  aston- 
ishment as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  has 
been  hoisted  upwards  to  the  dizzy  eminence  which 
he  at  present  occupies.  The  incident  must  remind 
every  Edinburgh  citizen  of  George  Sel win's  com- 
plaint to  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets 
of  London,  for  a  man  ran  the  risk  of  being  aeized 
and  impremed  to  serve  as  a  cabinet  minister. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  personal  ill-will  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  be  m 
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charged  (and  we  believe  not  without  reason)  with 
hauteur  and  a  want  of  urbanity  which  have  giTen 
many  rankling  wounds  to  self-love.  Mr.  Macanlay 
must  have  a  care  of  these  faults,  for  beginning  by 
making  him  disliked,  they  may  end  by  making  him 
ridiculous.  Superciliousness  is  surely  no  privilege 
of  genius,  and  no  matter  how  great  a  man  may  l», 
it  is  unwise  in  him  to  make  the  world  gallingly  feel 
the  weight  of  his  pretensions. — Examiner. 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Never,  certainly,  did  a  general  election  take 
place  with  questions  of  foreign  policy  exerting  so 
fitUe  influence  and  commanding  so  little  attention. 
For  nearly  a  century  before  the  peace,  foreign  policy 
vras  all  in  all.  And,  even  since,  it  has  scarcely  been 
leas  important.  In  that  great  electoral  struggle 
which  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  reform,  Uie 
events  of  France,  and  our  political  relations  with 
the  continent,  had  perhaps  as  much  weight  as  ^ny 
portion  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country .  Since 
then,  ministers  have  been  attacked,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  fight  fiercely,  on  the  ground  of  foreign 
policy.  The  war-cry  against  Lord  Palmerston  was 
not  long  since  the  foremost  argument  of  the  tories. 

Where  are  now  all  these  questions,  all  these 
cties!  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  faint  and  vain  efifort 
to  resuscitate  them  in  his  address,  where  he  pots 
forward  his  foreign  policy  as  a  claim  to  the  sufllrages 
of  the  people  of  Tamworth.  The  empW  pompous* 
ness  of  the  argument  was  worthy  of  tne  mock 
importance  of  the  body  which  he  addressed.  Every 
idea  of  war  in  the  world  has  happily  died  away  ; 
that  of  Greece  and  Turkey  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  America  has  been  allowed  her  full 
swing,  difficult  to  prevent  in  her  own  continent. 
With  France  we  have  had  chaffering,  but  no  more. 
And,  indeed,  we  seem  destined  to  live  on  together, 
as  neighbors  who  scold  across  the  street,  but  avoid 
blows  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  Portugal 
quarrel  has  bsippily  terminated,  and  its  difficulties 
blown  away.  The  liberals  have  submitted,  and  the 
Spanish  force,  to  which  they  did  submit,  has  already 
commenced  its  withdrawal  from  Oporto  and  from 
the  country.  The  court,  therefore,  has  no  excuses 
to  withhold  performances  of  its  stipulations,  upon 
which  the  British  government  must,  in  its  own  de- 
fence and  consistency,  strenuously  insist. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that,  in  closing 
parliament,  the  queen  had  to  pronounce  but  the 
oommou'place  paragraph  of  good  understanding  with 
foreign  powers.  And  foreign  politicians  seem  likely 
to  have  as  little  to  say  on  the  subject  in  the  future 
parliament  as  they  have  had  to  utter  on  the  hust- 
ings.— Examiner,  7  Aug. 


From  the  Specutor. 
EDWARDS'  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON  AND  RESI- 
DENCE AT  PARA. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  young  American,  who  last 
year  accompanied  his  relative,  *'  Amory  Edwards, 
Esq.,  late  U.  S.  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres,"  on  a 
visit  to  Para.  What  was  the  precise  obiect  in  the 
view  of  the  late  consul,  or  Mr.  Edwards,  or  two 
young  gentlemen  who  formed  an  addition  to  the 
party,  does  not  appear,  except  that  they  were  '*  in 
quest  of  adventures."  What  Mr.  Edwards  did 
was  to  vary  a  few  months'  residence  at  Para  by  ez- 
carsions  in  the  neighborhood,  much  as  a  visitor  to 
London  might  go  to  Brighton,  Windsor,  or  Graves- 
eDd  ;  with  certam  differences.    The  embouohures 
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of  the  Amazon  are  so  numerous,  that  what  with 
them  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  lakes  formed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  terra  firms  roads  aie 
very  few  ;  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple for  colonization,  and  the  fierce  revolutions  that 
have  distracted  the  country,  settlement  is  very  back- 
ward. A  mill,  a  plantation,  or  a  village,  is  as  much 
in  the  delta  of  the  Amazon  as  a  palace  or  a  city  in 
European  countries ;  and  the  access  to  them  is  by 
boats  that  differ  in  shape,  size,  and  accommoda- 
tion, but  are  all  of  the  eenus  canoe.  Having  gazed 
his  fill  at  Para,  and  shot  birds,  gathered  flowers, 
or  observed  landscapes  in  its  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Edwards  took  advantage  of  the  offer  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  going  up  to  Barra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  (about  60  degrees  of  west  longitude,) 
and  spent  some  three  months  in  ascending  the  river, 
amusinff  himself  at  Barra,  and  coming  down  airain. 
Soon  alter  his  return  to  Para,  he  sailed  for  Kew 
York,  and  printed  this  account  of  what  he  saw  and 
did  ;  which  Mr.  Murray  has  republished  in  his 
Home  and  Colonial  Ijibrary. 

The  paucity  of  settlement  and  of  people  upon 
this  mighty  river — ^in  Indian  language  the  rara-na- 
tinga,  the  King  of  Waters— deprives  the  voyage  of 
much  prospect  of  incident.  The  necessity  of  taking 
advantage  of  every  poff  of  wind  that  assists  the 
struggle  against  the  current,  renders  a  business  r 
voyager  indisposed  to  lose  time  in  explorations, 
even  if  the  tropical  forest  and  extensive  swamps 
did  not  offer  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Beyond 
the  rarity  of  the  ascent  by  bookmakers,  there  is  not 
so  much  matter  to  be  looked  for  in  a  voyage  up  the 
Amazon  as  its  magnitude  and  almost  moratory  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  When  human  subjects  and  ad- 
ventures are  scanty,  one  of  two  qualities  is  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  and  value  to  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  description  must  of  course  predominate. 
The  first  is  the  rare  faculty  of  seizing  the  essential 
characteristics  of  things,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  the  feeling  that  the  reality  itself  would  con- 
vey, is  impressed  upon  the  reader.  The  other  is 
learned  or  professional,  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  training,  which  j^rives  exactness  to  description, 
and  imparts  interesting  information,  if  technicalities 
are  avoided.  The  geologist,  engineer,  or  agricul- 
tural improver,  in  journeying  on  the  Amazon,  would 
survey  its  bed  and  its  banks  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
convey  definite  and  distinct  ideas  to  the  reader — not 
picturesque,  perhaps,  but  with  that  precision  of 
form  and  purpose  which  accompanies  the  geometri- 
cal drawing  as  opposed  to  the  painting.  In  like 
manner,  a  botanist  would  examine  its  vegetation  or 
a  naturalist  its  animals ;  and  if  we  missed  the  vast 
magnificence  of  the  forest,  or  the  boundless  solitude 
of  the  swamps,  and  did  not  see  the  birds,  beasts, 
reptiles,  or  fishes,  we  should  know  the  peculiarities 
of  their  form,  flight,  and  habits.  Young  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  no  scientific  knowledge  of  this  kind.  As 
a  sportsman,  he  has  picked  up  a  few  names,  and 
has  some  general  notions  of  structure ;  but  beyond 
this  all  is  vague.  The  novelty  of  the  region  gives 
him  some  advantage ;  but  in  himself  he  does  not 
essentially  difllnr  from  the  horde  of  fluent  and  rapid' 
American  travellers,  who  have  so  often  thrown  off 
their  superficial  sketches  upon  the  much-enduring 
public,  since  Willis,  in  his  Pendllings  by  the  Way, 
first  set  the  example  of  making"  a  tour  pay  its  owir 
expenses.  Almost  everything  that  Mr.  Edwards 
'*  claps  eyes  upon"  he  describes,  and  with  a  sort 
of  animal  vivacity  and  untiring  activity ;  but  little 
is  characteristic,  or  even  distinct,  unless  some  aetiooj  L 
of  man  or  animal  enforces  particularity,  or  aon^  ^^ 
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precise  infonnation  is  to  be  imparted.    From  these 
exceptional  parts  we  take  a  couple  of  extiaets. 

FEATHER   DRESSES  AND  DRESSED  HEADS. 

"  At  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miies  above 
Santarem  is  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  and  from 
thorn  come  the  feather  dresses  seen  sometimes  in 
Pari.  These  are  worn  by  the  taochas.  A  cap, 
tightly  fitting  the  head,  is  woven  of  wild  cotton, 
and  this  is  covered  with  the  smaller  feathers  of 
macaws.  To  this  is  attached  a  gaudy  cape  reach- 
ing far  down  the  back,  and  formed  by  the  long  tail- 
feathers  of  the  same  birds ;  of  which  thev  also 
make  sceptres  that  are  borne  in  the  hand.  Besides 
these,  are  pieces  for  the  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists, 
waist,  neck,  and  knees ;  and  often  a  hchly^worked 
sash  is  thrown  round  the  body.  These  dresses  are 
the  result  of  prodigious  labor,  and  far  surpass,  in 
richness  and  effect,  those  sometimes  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

"From  the  Tapajoe  Indians  come  also  the  em- 
balmed heads  frequently  seen  at  Pari.  These  are 
the  heads  of  enemies  killed  in  war,  and  retain  won- 
derfully their  natural  appearance.  The  hair  is  well 
preserved,  and  the  eye-sockets  are  filled  with  clay 
and  painted.  The  Indians  are  said  to  guard  these 
heads  with  great  care,  being  obliged  by  some  su- 
perstition to  carry  them  upon  any  important  expe- 
dition, and  even  when  clearing  ground  for  a  new 
sitio.  In  this  case,  the  head,  stock  upon  a  pole  in 
one  comer  of  the  field,  watches  benignly  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  may  be  supposed  to  distil  over  the 
whole  a  shower  of  blessings.'* 

COCOA  CULTIVATION. 

<<  We  were  now  in  the  great  cacao  region,  which 
for  an  extent  of  several  hundred  square  miles  borders 
the  river.  The  cacao-trees  are  low,  not  rising  above 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  and  are  distinguishable  from 
a  distance  by  the  yellowish  green  of  their  leaves, 
so  different  from  aught  else  around  them.  They  are 
planted  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet ;  and  at 
first  are  protected  from  the  sun's  fierceness  by  ba- 
nana-palms, which,  with  their  broad  leaves,  form  a 
complete  shelter.  Three  years  after  planting,  the 
trees  yield ;  and  thereafter  require  litde  attention, 
or  rather  receive  not  any.  From  an  idea  that  the 
sun  is  injurious  to  the  berry,  the  tree-tope  are  suf- 
fered to  mat  together  until  the  whole  becomes  dense 
as  thatch-work.  The  sun  never  penetrates  this, 
and  the  ground  below  is  constantly  wet.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  grows  irregularly,  without  beauty, 
although  perhaps  by  careful  training  it  might  be 
made  as  graceful  as  an  apple-tree.  The  leaf  is 
thin,  much  resembling  our  beech,  excepting  that  it 
is  smooth-edged.  The  flower  is  very  small,  and 
the  berry  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 
It  is  eight  inches  in  length,  five  in  diameter,  and 
shaped  much  like  a  rounded  double  cone.  When 
ripe,  it  turns  from  light  green  to  a  deep  yellow,  and 
at  that  time  ornaments  the  tree  finely.  Within  the 
berry  is  a  white  acid  pulp,  and  embedded  in  this  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  seeds,  an  inch  in  length,  nar- 
row, and  flat.  These  seeds  are  the  cacao  of  com- 
merce. When  the  berries  are  ripe,  they  are  col- 
lected into  great  piles  near  the  house ;  are  cut  open 
with  a  treskdo,  and  the  seeds,  squeezed  carelessly 
from  the  pulp,  are  spread  upon  mats  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  Before  being  half  dried,  they  are  loaded  into 
canoes  in  bulk,  and  transmitted  to  Pari.  Some  of 
these  vessels  will  carry  four  thousand  arrobas  of 
thirty-two  pounds  each ;  and,  as  if  sneh  a  bulk  of 
damp  produce  would  not  suflSciently  spoil  itself  by 


its  own  steaming  during  a  twenty  days'  voyage,  ths 
captains  are  in  Sie  habit  of  throwing  npon  it  great 
quantities  of  water,  to  prevent  its  loss  of  weight. 
As  might  be  expected,  when  arrived  at  Pari  it  is 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  moald ;  and  it  is  then 
little  wonder  that  Pari  cacao  is  considered  the  meet 
inferior  in  foreign  markets.  Cacao  is  very  little 
drunk  throughont  the  province,  and  in  the  city  we 
never  saw  it  except  at  the  caf<$8.  It  is  a  delicious 
drink  when  properly  prepared ;  and  one  soon  loses 
relish  for  that  nasty  compound  known  in  the  States 
as  chocolate,  whose  main  ingredients  are  damaged 
rice  and  soap-fat." 


THE   AFFAmS    OF    CHINA. 

Sir  John  Davies'  little  war,  without  deolaratioii 
— his  raid  up  the  river  of  Canton,  has  turned  oat 
utterly  unprofitable.  It  is  a  far  worse  aflkir  than 
the  march  of  a  French  king,  up  a  hill,  and  down 
again ;  for  Sir  John  did  mischief  in  going  up, 
mischief  when  he  was  up,  and  mischief  by  coming 
down.  He  obtained,  even  in  promise,  little,  and  in 
performance  nothinpr,  for  the  expedition  has  left  all 
our  aflSiirs  with  Chma  more  complicated  and  onsat- 
isfaetory  than  they  were  before  it.  Our  trade  is 
nearly  suspended,  and  the  notorious  and  uncon- 
trolled blackguardism  of  Canton  is  so  infuriated  by 
Sir  John's  slap  in  the  face,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
a  military  force  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects. 

The  grounds  on  which  Sir  John  Davies  under- 
took his  unpreoedented  coup  de  main  are,  as  vet, 
unknown  to  the  pnblic,  and  can  only  be  guemed  at. 

On  our  part,  we  have  religiously  fulfilled  every 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin.  The  Chinese 
have  done  the  same  thing,  with  two  material  excep- 
tions, the  power  conceded  to  us  of  renting  ground  for 
the  extension  of  our  factories  at  Canton,  and  tiie 
right  to  frequent  the  city  without  molestation,  and 
to  go  to  a  reasonable  distance  into  the  country  for 
air  and  exercise.  Under  various  pretexts,  these 
have  been  evaded  from  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

Sir  John's  raid  obtained  a  promise  that  the  first 
of  these  engagements  should  be  fulfilled  immediate- 
ly, and  the  second  in  two  years.  Now,  the  first  is 
already  in  progress  of  evasion,  and  the  second  will 
inevitably  be  evaded  also.    The  limited  spot  of 

gxiund  now  allotted  for  the  factories  of  all  the 
uropean  nations,  sufllcient  for  the  wants  of  trade 
in  our  early  intercourse,  now  that  our  commerce  is 
multiplied  fifty  fold,  is  totally  inadequate. 

Since  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  Chinese 
authorities  have,  it  is  evident  to  us,  been  intriguing 
to  evade  the  capitulation  respecting  the  additional 
ground.  They  do  not  come  forward  themselves 
openly  in  the  matter,  but  their  work  is  evident 
enough  in  the  curious  document  published  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  himself  once  a  Chinese  supercargo,  in  the 
71/7165,  and  purporting  to  be  a  protest  from  "  the 
gentry  and  scholars"  of  Honan  to  the  British 
consul. 

But  the  main  question  is,  how  we  are  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  our  present  difilculties.  It  is  certain 
we  can  gain  nothing  by  standing  stiU,  and  dear 
that  we  must  lose  by  receding.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  no  more  little  wars,  no  more 
escapade  trips  up  and  down  the  river.  Something 
like  the  following  line  of  policy  will,  we  think,  be 
indispensable  :^* 

The  capitulation  of  Canton,  the  most  important 
stipulation  of  which  is  at  the  very  outset  evaded, 
must  be  at  once  cancelled.    The  Chinese  must  then 
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be  informed  thai  if ,  on  a  day  to  be  named,  ample 
time  being  given  them,  the  entire  treaty  of  Nanne, 
in  letter  and  spirit,  as  we  ounelves  hare  carried  it 
out,  be  not  fulfilled,  measures  of  retaliation  will  be 
taken ;  and  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  what 
these  measures  will  be.  They  should  consist  in  the 
reoocupation  and  annexation  of  Chosan ;  the  de- 
molitioo  of  the  fortresses  on  the  river  of  Canton, 
with  a  prohibition  to  reconstruct  these  worthless 
defences,  which  serve  no  purposes  but  to  stimulate 
the  arrogance  of  the  local  authorities ;  the  render- 
ing of  Canton,  like  most  other  places  in  China,  an 
open  town ;  and,  finally,  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition. 

All  this  must  be  no  empty  threat.  A  force  must 
be  at  hand  to  carry  it  at  once  into  effect.  Aug- 
menting the  present  ffairison  to  about  four  times 
its  present  strength  will,  with  the  disposable  part  of 
the  Indian  squadron,  be  quite  sufficient  to  cany  out 
the  contemplated  operations.  If  the  Chinese  should 
prove  more  obdurate  than  we  contemplate,  then  a 
blow  must  be  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  the  Tang-che-kiang  again  ascended.  We  now 
know  our  wn<de  ground,  and  the  Chinese  are  quite 
aware  of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge. — Examiner^ 
UAug.    

From  tha  Specutor. 

MRS.  Richardson's  memoirs  of  queen 

LOUISA  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Tbb  love  and  veneration  with  which  the  name 
and  memory  of  Queen  Louisa  are  regarded  in  Prus- 
sia, the  deep  afiection  which  the  late  king  enter- 
tained for  her  when  living,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  cherished  her  memory  to  the  close  of  his 
own  life,  argue  attractions  and  excellencies  of  no 
common  kind  ;  as  the  influence  she  exercised  over 
all  who  approached  her  bespeak  a  fiiscination  of 
manner  which  may  exist  with  great  feminine  vir- 
tues, but  is  by  no  means  proof  of  them.  Contem- 
porary opinion,  however,  as  regards  personal  char- 
acter and  conduct,  is  all  in  all ;  especially  where 
no  actions  or  works  remain  to  enable  criticism  to 
test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  judgment.  We 
must,  however,  fairly  confess,  that  it  is  only  on  this 
ground  that  we  could  join  in  the  paeans  which  every 
one  raises  to  the  name  of  Louisa  of  Prussia.  In 
the  accounts  of  her  we  have  read  there  seems  always 
something  vague — praise  without  proof— an  echo  of 

*'  The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne*er  knows  the  second  cause." 

Nor  is  this  uncomfortable  feeling  of  uncertainty 
greatly  changed  by  the  volume  before  us.  We  are 
indeed  told  at  large  of  the  aflfection — the  idolatry — 
with  which  she  inspired  her  family  and  subjects ; 
and  numerous  instances  are  produced  of  her  kind- 
ness, her  charity,  her  condescension,  and  her  love ; 
but  except  in  her  conjugal  relations,  they  seem  to 
OS  such  as  the  natural  art  of  a  born  coquette  could 
have  done  as  well  as  Queen  Louisa.  Against  this 
opinion  may  be  set  the  peculiarities  of  German 
character  as  opposed  to  British ;  the  circumstance 
that  the  chief  recorders  of  her  sapngs  and  doings 
were  feeble-minded  oonrtiers,  who  seem  to  have  in- 
fused their  own  weakness  into  the  anecdotes  they 
recorded ;  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Richardson  takes 
her  authorities  just  as  they  stand,  without  conden- 
sation or  change ;  so  that  we  have  a  difilbsion  that 
weakens  a  simplicity  approaching  the  puerile — 
English  words  but  with  a  Grerman  manner. 
The  safferings  and  death  of  Louisa  through  the 


French  war  and  the  aUeged  brutality  of  Napoleon, 
have  also  contributed  to  invest  the  queen  and  the 
woman  wiUi  a  halo  of  interest  through  the  two 
strongest  exciters  of  the  mind — pity  and  indigna- 
tion. The  insinuations  against  her  private  charac- 
ter could  only  have  emanated  from  a  low-minded 
and  unscrupulous  deiamer  befouled  in  the  moral 
corroption  of  the  old  regime  and  the  new,  or  a 
politician  utterly  indifferent  to  truth  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  objects.  That  Napoleon  directed  these  in- 
sinuations is  not  clear ;  but  he  did  not  punish  the 
authors — ^assuming  the  baseness,  if  he  did  not  per- 
petrate it ;  to  reap  the  consequences  of  calumnious 
falsehood  in  the  bitter  hatred  he  roused  in  every 
Prussian  breast.  Upon  the  other  grounds  of  cen- 
sure we  cannot  faXi  into  the  general  view  against 
Napoleon.  It  is  now  known  that  the  queen  never 
interfered  except  for  charity  or  pardon  ;  but  Mrs. 
Richardson  admits  that  she  was  very  favorable  to 
the  war;  her  opinions,  being  known,  must  have 
had  an  influence ;  and  she  was  accustomed  to  head 
her  own  regiment  in  uniform  and  stimulate  the  ar- 
dor of  the  troops.  This  was  patriotic  and  praise- 
worthy, but  it  certainly  gave  an  opponent  a  right 
to  charge  her  with  being  a  partisan  of  the  war ; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  there  is  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  her  public  inteUect  in  this  passage  from  a 
bulletin — 

"  Cost  une  fbmme  d'une  jolie  figure,  mais  de 
peu  d 'esprit,  incapable  de  pr^sager  les  consequences 
de  ce  qu'elle  faisait.  B  faut  aujourd'hui  au  lieu 
de  I'accuser,  la  plaindre ;  car  elJe  doit  avoir  bien 
des  remords  des  maux  qu'elle  a  fait  ^  sa  patrie,  et 
de  I'ascendant  qu'elle  a  exerc6  surJe  Roi  son  mari, 
qu'on  s'accorde  k  presenter  comme  un  parfaitemciit 
honnete  homme  qui  voulait  la  paix  et  le  bien  de 
ses  peuples." 

As  for  Bonaparte's  personal  conduct  in  their  in- 
terviews at  Tilsit,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
like  a  gentleman  as  was  in  his  nature ;  and  we  can- 
not see  that  a  victor  is  bound  to  *'  whine  and  roar 
away  Ym  victory"  under  the  influence  of  female 
tears  or  fascinations ;  especially  as  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  induce 
much  respect,  and  its  management  was  beneath 
contempt.  The  oppressions  exercised  on  Prussia 
were  moral  and  political  offences,  which  the  war  of 
liberation  and  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  very  am- 
plypunished. 

Till  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  disasters  conse- 
quent upon  it,  which  drove  the  Prussian  royal  fami- 
ly forth  to  all  but  exile  and  to  comparative  poverty, 
the  life  of  Louisa  was  uneventful,  and  only  varied 
by  progresses  through  the  country,  where  she 
attached  the  people  to  her  by  a  natural  grace  and 
aflSibility.  She  was  born  in  March,  1776.  Her  fa- 
ther was  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  brother 
of  Queen  Charlotte ;  she  was  consequently  first 
cousin  to  the  ro3ral  family  of  England.  She  was 
carefully  educated ;  by  a  good  fortune  rare  in  courts, 
she  married  for  love,  and,  by  a  fortune  not  ofWn 
met  with  even  in  private  life,  her  first  love.  The 
early  revolutionary  war  had  carried  the  then  King 
of  Prussia  to  Frankfort ;  and  thither  the  Princess 
Louisa  and  her  sister  went  on  their  way  to  Darm- 
stadt. 

'*  They  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  and 
their  departure  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  in  the 
evening  after  the  performances  at  the  theatre  had 
terminated ;  but  the  king  caused  the  two  young 
princesses  to  be  invited  to  supper;  which  invitation 
was  accepted  on  their  part.  The  attention  of  the 
crown  prince  was  attracted  to  the  Princess  Louisa 
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at  the  fint  fflanoe ;  for  there  exists  in  the  secret 
and  piofouDQ  depths  of  the  haman  heart  in  the  male 
as  well  as  the  female  bosom,  a  conscious  feeling  of 
intellectual  sympathy,  which  draws  together  in- 
stinctively, at  the  first  glance,  with  magnetic  force, 
two  beings  who  perhaps  have  never  bdbre  spoken 
to  or  even  seen  each  other.  #        #        # 

'*  The  king  would  revert  with  mournful  pleasure 
to  the  sensations  of  admiration  with  which  the 
first  interview  with  his  lost  queen  had  inspired  him. 
It  had  produced  so  powerful  an  impression  that  it 
ever  remained  palpably  distinct  in  his  memory.  He 
said, '  The  first  moment  of  acquaintance  was  the 
moment  of  reciprocal  inclination ;  and  ^a  inward 
voice  whispered.  It  is  she  or  none  other  in  this 
world.  I  once,'  continued  the  king, '  read  som&* 
thing  of  Schiller's  which  expressed  exquisitely  and 
truly  that  feeling  of  secret  sympathy  which  in  kin- 
dred hearts  is  excited  by  the  first  glance ;  as  was  the 
case  with  me  and  my  sainted  Louisa  when  we  be- 
held each  other  for  the  first  time  in  Frankfort,  as 
we  both  afterwards  acknowledged.  It  was  no 
sickly  sentiment,  but  a  distinct  conscionsness  of 
that  sensation,  which  at  the  same  moment  caused  a 
thrill  of  deUght  in  our  hearts.  My  God !  how  much 
has  happened  since  the  first  tear  of  joy  that  glis- 
tened in  our  eyes  at  our  first  meeting,  and  these 
mournful  tears  with  which  I  now  bewail  her  loss.  I 
know  well  that  these  sympathetic  feelings  are  the 
sweet  blossoms  of  a  youthful  love  which  are  onlv 
felt  once,  and  never  again  return.  I  willingly  fall 
back  on  these  recollections,  and  should  have  liked 
to  read  that  passage  of  Schiller's  again ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it.'  - ' 

The  death  of  Queen  Louisa  took  place  in  1810, 
four  years  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  in  less  than  a 
twelve-month  after  the  the  settlement  of  afifairs 
allowed  her  to  return  to  Berlin.  She  is  said  to 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  post  mortem  ex- 
amination exhibited  a  structural  change.  '*  Several 
polypous  excrescences  were  found  in  the  heart, 
which  had  grown  into  it  with  two  thick  branches." 
These,  we  conceive,  must  have  been  the  result  of 
some  scrofulous  tendency  in  the  constitution,  aggra- 
vated probably  by  anxiety  and  trouble;  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  mental  emotion  would  so  far 
change  the  character  of  the  secretions  as  to  pro- 
duce such  fungi  in  the  absence  of  an  original  ten- 
dency. In  fact,  her  health  had  begun  to  fail  before 
the  war. 

Besides  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Queen  Louisa, 
Mrs.  Richardson  has  a  courtierlike  amiability  of  feel- 
ing, which  not  only  deprives  her  of  critical  power 
of  the  sterner  kind,  but  disposes  her  to  attach  too 
much  value  to  mere  conventions  and  to  the  cere- 
monies of  life.  These  circumstances  militate  against 
the  high  biographical  character;  but  they  have 
enabled  the  authoress  to  collect  a  good  many  par- 
ticulars about,  and  anecdotes  of,  &e  queen  ;  most 
of  which  indicate  some  trait  of  character,  while 
many  furnish  amusing  reading.  Tlie  following  are 
of  this  class. 

QUUN  LOVISA's  READINO  Of  YOUTH. 

"  She  read  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire with  profound  meditation  and  corresponding 
advantage;  ancient  history  occupied  her  attention 
at  that  time,  and  strengthened  her  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  England  also  interested  her  greatly.  We 
shdl  see,  at  a  later  period,  how  dee^y  the  history 
of  Germany  afifected  her,  and  how  some  characters 
amongst  her  predecessors  inspired  her  with  enthusi- 
asm.-  She  read  with  pleasure  Schiller's  coUection 


of  memoirs ;  but  with  especial  delight  those  witty 
and  valuable  memoirs  for  which  France  is  so  oel»> 
brated — ^those  treasures  of  information  to  the  politi- 
cal world,  whence  we  may  trace  the  causes  which 
preceded  and  induoed  the  memoraUe  events  which 
followed.  She  was  much  pleased  with  translations 
from  the  classics,  especially  from  the  old  Greek 
tragedy  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  grand,  powei^ 
ful,  and  energetic  views  of  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  should  have  possessed  great  attractions  for 
her  noble  mind.  Shakspeare's  historical  plays  and 
purely  poetical  creations  had  an  equal  charm  for 
her:  the  rich  and  peculiar  dominion  in  which  he 
reigned,  and  the  grand  objects  which  he  presents  to 
us,  addressed  themselves  to  her  intellect,  while,  her 
mind  was  capable  of  ascending  to  the  sublime 
heights  of  his  poetry  in  its  most  elevated  flights. 
It  was  a  summit  on  which  die  delighted  to  rest : 
for  a  vivid  imagination  can  only  repose  in  the  re- 
gions of  true  sublimity." 

REBUKE  OF   ETIQUETTE. 

''There  is  something  unnatural  in  those  forms 
which  interoose  like  a  screen  between  a  royal  cou- 
ple. The  King  disliked  restraint,  and  would  not 
submit  to  the  forms  of  courtly  etiquette ;  with  his 
satirical  gravity  he  broke  through  them :  the  queen 
with  her  bounding  spirits  leapt  over  them :  both, 
according  to  their  different  dispositions,  exhibiting 
the  same  unity  of  thought,  confidence,  and  afifection. 

'*  The  Oberhofmeisterin,  the  Countess  Von  Yosz, 
whose  duty,  by  virtue  of  her  position  in  the  houso- 
hold,  was  to  carry  out  all  the  ceremonials  of  royal- 
ty, was  in  despair  at  this  disregard  of  rules.  She 
delighted  in  the  forms  of  etiquette  herself,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  every  good  thing  must  be  surround- 
ed by  a  protecting  barrier  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  desecration ;  and  she  constantly  instanced  the 
example  of  the  French  court  as  a  proof  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  good  old  roles. 
Without  the  formula  of  etiquette,  according  to 
her  ideas,  there  could  be  no  distinction  or  dignity, 
and  everjfthing  must  degenerate  into  confusion  and 
all  respect  be^me  annihilated. 

*'  The  crown  prince  had  a  peculiarly  dry  and  ha- 
moroos  manner  of  teasing  the  countess,  without 
allowing  her  to  guess  what  he  was  aiming  at ;  and 
on  these  occasions  his  features  assumed  a  serio- 
comic expression  that  was  very  pleasing. 

'*  'Well,  then,'  he  said  one  day  to  the  countess, 
'  I  will  yield  to  custom  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  you 
a  proof,  I  beg  of  you,  countess,  to  be  kind  enough 
to  announce  me,  and  to  ask  if  I  may  have  the  hon- 
or of  speaking  with  my  consort,  her  royal  high- 
ness the  crown  princess.  I  wish  you  to  present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  hope  she  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  receive  them.' 

"  The  countess  was  enchanted  vnth  the  idea  of 
the  courtly  etiquette  becoming  established,  and  pre- 
pared to  execute  her  commission  with  all  due  cere- 
mony ;  and  having  arrived  full  of  the  importance  of 
her  mission,  not  doubting  that  a  favorable  reply 
would  also  be  intrusted  to  her  as  the  medium  of  the 
negotiation  for  an  audience,  she  entered  the  royal 
apartment ;  and  there,  to  her  great  amazement,  she 
beheld  the  crown  prince,  who  had  arrived  long  be- 
fore her,  laughing  heartily  with  the  crown  princess 
as  they  were  walking  hand-in-hand  up  and  down 
the  saloon.  The  prince,  in  a  peal  of  merriment, 
cried  out — 

"  '  Look  you  now,  my  good  Vosz,  my  wife  and  I 
can  see  and  speak  with  each  other  nnannonneed 
whenever  we  choose :  and  this  is  as  it  shoald  be. 
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aooording  to  all  cood  Cbristiaa  usages.  But  700 
aie  a  charming  Oberfaofineiaterin,  and  finr  the  ftttme 
yon  shall  be  called'' Dame  d*EtiqQette."'     •    • 

"  One  day  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  ceremo- 
nial required  for  the  reception  of  the  congratulations 
of  a  foreign  coort,  which  was  to  take  place  with 
all  due  forms  of  etiquette  in  Berlin  the  following 
day.  The  Countess  yon  Voes,  who  knew  the 
minutest  details  in  all  such  eases,  remarked  that  on 
such  a  grand  occasion  the  state  carriages  should  be 
used ;  and  that  the  king  and  queen  must  have  the 
royal  state  carriage,  with  eight  hones  richly  ca- 
parisoned, two  state  coachmen,  and  three  state  foot- 
men in  their  best  state  livery.  '  WeU,'  said  the 
king, '  you  may  oider  it  as  you  will.'  The  next 
morning,  when,  the  brilliant  equipage  came  up,  the 
king  put  the  countess  into  the  carriage,  shut  the 
door  very  suddenly,  and  cried  out  to  the  coachman, 

*  Go  on !'  He  then  jumped  into  his  own  ordinary 
open  carriage,  with  two  horses  only,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  driving  himself,  and  thus  drove  the 
queen  immediately  behind  the  countess  in  the  state 
carriage,  amidst  the  laughter  and  delight  of  the 
bystamlera." 

THE  TBTKRAN's  PIPE. 

*'  The  bosom  fnend  of  the  king  during  his  lif^  was 
the  General  Yon  Kockeritz ;  he  was  consequently 
a  daily  guest  at  the  royal  table,  and  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  queen  had  remarked 
for  some  time  past  that  the  good  old  man  retired 
earlier  than  formerly,  and  sooner  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  king,  who  liked  to  have  his  sodety  for  some 
time  after  the  dinner  was  removed.  The  queen 
asked  the  reason ;  but  the  king  merely  said, '  Let 
the  brave  old  man  do  as  he  Ukes :  perhaps  after 
dinner  he  prefere  repose  in  private.'  The  queen, 
however,  with  her  restless  activity,  soon  found  out 
the  reason  of  his  early  departure :  it  had  become 
necessary  to  the  good  old  soldier,  from  long  habit, 
to  smoke  his  pipe  immediately  after  dinner,  and  he 
retired  therefore  to  indulge  this  (to  him)  physical 
necessity.  On  the  following  day,  when  he  was  as 
usual  excusing  himself  from  remaining  longer,  the 
queen  hastened  forward,  and,  with  her  sweet  face 
ndl  of  merriment,  placed  a  well-filled  pipe,  with 
matches  to  light  it,  m  the  hands  of  Kockeritz ;  say- 
ing, '  My  go^  old  friend,  to-day  you  don't  escape 
us.  Tou  must  smoke  your  pipe  with  us  here. 
Now,  then,  commence  at  once.'  The  king  cast  a 
glance  of  affectionate  approbation  at  the  queen ; 
saying, '  Dear  Louisa,  you  have  dope  that  admirer 
bly.'  The  faithful  subject  accepted  the  permission 
to  smoke  his  accustomed  pipe,  with  gratitude ;  and 
ever  afVer  he  continued  to  avail  himself  of  this  priv- 
Uege." 

THE  ENGLISH   TRAVELLERS. 

**One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1799,  two 
English  gentlemen  on  their  travels  rowed  to  the 
Peacock  uland,  unaware  that  the  royal  family  were 
staying  there,  and  consequently  ignorant  of  the  in- 
terdiction. They  had  landed  at  a  point  of  the  island 
some  distance  nom  the  ferry,  and  were  strolling 
about,  when  the  then  court  chamberlain.  Yon  Mas- 
sow,  saw  them,  and  they  were  desired  to  quit  the 
island  instanter,  by  the  same  way  they  came. 
They,  however,  deviated  from  the  direct  path  to 
the  boat ;  and  were  met  by  a  gentleman  and  lady 
unattended,  so  simple  in  their  dress  and  deportment 
that  the  strangers  had  no  idea  who  they  were. 

**  When  they  met,  the  unknown  gentleman  aaid, 

*  How  do  you  like  the  island  V  Expressing  thero- 
■elves  in  rapture  as  to  its  position  and  embellish- 


ments, the  unknown  lady,  with  much  afiability,  in- 
vited the  strangers  to  accompany  them,  as  they 
could  point  out  all  that  was  remarkable.  'We 
should  be  delighted,'  replied  the  Englishmen, '  had 
not  the  marshal  peremptorily  ordered  us  to  quit  the 
island,  the  king  and  queen  being  hero.'  *  Matters 
are  not  quite  so  formidable,'  said  the  lady ;  *  come 
with  us :  we  will  undertake  to  excuse  you  with  M. 
Yon  Massow,  who  is  our  intimate  friend.' 

"  An  animated  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
lady  spoke  enthusiastically  of  England,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  free  and  critical  remarks  made  by  the 
Englishmen  in  reply ;  but  great  was  their  astonish- 
ment, on  approaching  the  chateau,  to  see  the  cham- 
berlain advancing  to  announce  breakfast.  Aware 
now  that  they  hi^  been  in  company  with  the  king 
and  queen,  they  would  have  apologized ;  but  the 
condescension  of  the  queen  calmed  &eu:  apprehen- 
sions of  having  been  too  familiar ;  and  what  little 
fear  remained  was  wholly  banished  on  the  king 
saying — '  Enter,  gentlemen ;  you  'II  take  breakfast 
with  us  I  After  such  a  charming  stroll,  methinks 
some  refreshment  will  be  desirable.'  " 


From  the  Examiner. 
Mind  and  Matter:  Hhistrated  hy  Considerations  on 
Hereditary  Insanity,  and  the  Influence  of  Tem- 
perament in  the  Vevelomnent  if  the  Passions, 
^y  I.  G.  MiLLiMGEN,  M.  D.  Af.  A.,  Author  of 
the  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,"  &c. 
Hurst. 

Dr.  MiLLiNOEN  is  a  man  of  very  various  experience 
and  knowledffe,  and  of  extenuve  reading  in  authora 
the  reverse  of  common-place ;  and  is  himself  a  wri- 
ter with  a  good  readable  style.  He  has  given  a 
tiUe  to  this  book  which  it  will  hardly  bear,  but  it  is 
a  very  valuable  book  as  well  as  a  very  amusing 
one. 

A  great  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  evidence  and 
reasoning  as  to  the  connection  and  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  intellectual  and  the  material  parts  of 
man,  more  particularly  as  they  affect  considerations 
of  insanity,  and  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
law  of  organization  is  traced  in  a  series  of  singular 
examples;  and  the  passions — ^fbr  the  most  part 
transmitted,  as  Dr.  MilUngen  believes,  from  ftther 
to  son — are  shown  both  in  their  natural  state,  and 
under  the  influence  of  civihzation.  How  many 
solemn  and  important  points  of  reflection  arise  in 
connection  with  such  a  subject  as  this — aflecting 
our  whole  theory  and  practice  of  criminal  and  san- 
itary jurisprudence — we  need  hardly  say.  The 
book  is  emmently  suggestive  on  these  points.  But 
i^  is  fragmentary;  and  the  reader  must  not  expect 
to  find  anything  concluded  in  it.  We  suspect  that 
Dr.  Miilingen  himself,  indeed,  is  as  far  from  a  con- 
clusion as  his  readen  are  likely  to  be.  It  is  not  a 
little  thing,  however,  to  be  furoished  with  materials 
for  thinking,  though  in  this  mere  gossiping,  anec- 
dotical  shape,  by  a  thoughtful  and  variously-in- 
formed man. 

We  take  one  or  two  extracts.  They  will  show 
the  kind  of  anecdote  and  illustration  called  in  to 
support  the  reasoning. 

HEREDITARY  SUICIDE. 

'*  Dr.  Gall  relates  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Grauthier, 
owner  of  several  warehouses  in  Paris,  and  who  left 
to  his  seven  children  a  property  of  two  millions  of 
francs.  They  all  resided  in  Paris  and  its  environs, 
where  they  lived  upon  their  property,  which  some 
of  them  had  cooaiderably  increased  by  fortunate 
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speculation.  Not  one  of  them  was  visited  by  any 
material  disaster,  and  all  enjoyed  perifect  health. 
They  were  all  highly  esteemed  by  their  friends  and 
neiehbora ;  yet  all  of  them  labored  under  an  incli- 
nation to  commit  suicide,  to  which  they  yielded  in 
the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years;  some  hanged, 
some  drowned,  and  others  shot  themsehes.  The  last 
bat  one  invited  on  a  Sunday  a  party  of  sixteen  pei^ 
sons  to  dine  with  him.  When  dinner  was  served, 
the  host  was  suddenly  missing,  and  having  been 
searched  for  everywhere  in  vain,  was  at  last  discov- 
ered hanging  in  a  bam.  The  last  of  the  seven, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, having  raised  it  by  two  stories,  conceived  that 
the  expense  had  ruined  him;  three  times  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself,  but  was  prevented ; 
however,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  blowing  out  his 
brains,  and  his  fortune  was  said  to  amount  to  300,- 
000  iirancs." 

ANTIPATHIES. 

"  Amatus  Lusitanns  relates  the  case  of  a  monk 
who  fainted  when  be  beheld  a  rose,  and  never  quit- 
ted his  cell  while  that  iSower  was  blooming.  Orfila 
(fa  less  questionable  authority)  gives  the  aooount  of 
the  painter  Vincent,  who  was  seized  with  violent 
vertigo,  and  swooned,  when  there  were  roses  in  the 
room.  Yaltain  gives  the  history  of  an  officer  who 
was  thrown  into  convulsions  and  lost  his  senses  by 
having  pinks  in  his  chamber.  Orfila  also  relates 
the  instance  of  a  lady,  of  forty-six  years  of  age, 
of  a  hale  constitution,  who  could  never  be  present 
when  a  decoction  of  linseed  was  preparing,  without 
being  troubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  mirtutes  with 
a  general  swelling  of  the  face,  followed  by  fainting 
and  a  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  symp- 
toms continued  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Mon- 
taigne remarks  on  this  subject,  that  there  were  men 
who  dreaded  an  apple  more  than  a  cannon  ball. 
Zimmerman  tells  us  of  a  lady  who  could  not  endure 
the  feeling  of  silk  and  satin,  and  shuddered  when 
touching  Uie  velvety  skin  of  a  peach :  other  ladies 
cannot  bear  the  feel  of  fur.  Boyle  records  a  case 
of  a  man  who  experienced  a  natural  abhorrence  of 
honey ;  a  young  man  invariably  fainted  when  the 
servant  swept  his  room.  Hippooates  mentions 
one  Nicanor  who  swooned  whenever  he  heard  a 
flute,  and  Shakspeare  has  alluded  to  the  strange 
effect  of  the  bag-pipe.  Boyle  fell  into  a  syncope 
when  he  beard  the  splashing  of  water ;  Scaliger 
turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  water-cresses ;  Erasmus 
experienced  febrile  symptoms  when  smelling  fish  ; 
the  Duke  d'Epemon  swooned  on  beholding  a  lev- 
eret, although  a  hare  did  not  produce  the  same 
efiect ;  Tycbo  Brake  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  fox ; 
Henry  III.  of  France,  at  that  of  a  cat ;  and  Mar^ 
shal  d'Albret  at  a  pig.  The  horror  that  whole 
families  entertain  of  cheese  is  well  known." 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  COURAOK. 

**  Lieutenant  W— ^  was  at  the  storming  of 
Mome  Fartun6e,  in  the  West  Indies ;  his  behavior 
on  that  occasion  excited  general  admiratioo.  He 
was  the  first  to  ascend  the  breach,  and  plant  the 
king's  color  on  the  captured  tedoobt.  His  gallant- 
ry was  recorded  in  the  orderly  book,  and  he  was 
recommended  for  immediate  promotion.  Strange 
to  say,  the  following  morning  he  waited  on  his 
commanding  officer,  then  Lieut.  Colonel  V— d — ^r, 
and  requested  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Ireland, 
his  native  country,  and  to  resign  his  commission  in 
favor  of  a  younger  brother,  who  was  desirous  of 
entering  the  service.    The  colonel,  surprised  at  this 


extraordinary  request  on  the  part  of  the  young  offi- 
cer with  such  bright  prospects  before  him,  very 
naturally  asked  him  what  motive  induced  him  to 
make  so  singular  a  proposal ;  when  the  young  man 
frankly  told  him,  that  when  the  troops  were  moving 
forward  for  the  attack,  and  the  enemy's  fire  had 
opened  upon  them,  he  felt  a  strong — almost  an  in 
surmountab]e*-^isposition  to  fall  out,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  nothing  but  the  rapidity  of  the  advance, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  prevented  him  from  dis* 
gracing  himself;  bnt  afior  a  short  time,  he  added, 
his  brain  was  on  fire,  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor 
where  he  was,  and  he  found  himself  on  the  summit 
of  the  breach  with  the  colors  in  his  hand,  he  knew 
not  how ;  but,  he  added,  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion, that  he  felt  that  the  profession  of  arms  was 
not  his  vocation,  and  fearing  that  at  some  future 
period  he  miffht  not  have  sufficient  moral  oouraee 
to  overcome  his  fear,  he  was  desirous  to  leave  ue 
service  with  honor  while  it  was  still  in  his  power." 

mUtXDITART   LIKENESS. 

*'  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  relate  to  his  pupils,  that 
having  once  been  called  to  a  distant  part  of  Scot- 
land to  visit  a  rich  nobleman,  he  discovered  in  the 
configuriition  of  his  nose,  an  exact  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  grand  chanoellor  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  recognizable  in  his  portraits. 
On  taking  a  walk  through  the  village  after  dinner, 
the  doctor  recognised  the  same  nose  in  several  in- 
dividuals annong  the  common  people ;  and  the  stew- 
ard who  accompanied  him  informed  him  that  all  the 
persons  he  had  seen  were  descended  from  the 
natural  children  of  the  grand  chancellor.'* 

■VTECTS  OF  FEAR. 

"  The  peasants  of  Sardinia  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  hunting  eagles  and  vultures,  both  for  profit 
and  as  an  amusement.  In  the  year  1839,  three  yonng 
men  (brethren)  living  near  San  Giovani  de  liomas 
Novas,  having  espied  an  eagle's  nest  in  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  precipice,  they  drew  lots  to  decide  which 
of  them  should  descend  to  take  it  away.  The  dan- 
ger did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  depth  of  the 
precipice — upwards  of  a  hundred  feet — out  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  that  in- 
habited the  cavern.  However,  the  lot  feU  on  one 
of  the  brothers,  a  young  man  of  about  two-and- 
twenty,  of  athletic  form,  and  of  a  dannUess  spirit. 
He  belted  a  knotted  rope  round  his  waist,  by  which 
his  brothers  could  lower  or  raise  him  at  wijl ;  and, 
armed  with  a  sharpened  infantry  sabre,  he  boldly 
descended  the  rock,  and  reached  the  nest  in  safety. 
It  contained  four  eaglets  of  that  peculiar  bright 
plumage  called  the  light  Isabella.  The  difficulty 
now  arose  in  bearing  away  the  nest.  He  gave  a 
signal  to  his  brethren,  and  they  began  to  haul  him 
up,  when  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  two  powerful 
eagles,  the  parents  of  the  young  birds  he  had  cap- 
tured. The  onset  was  most  fnrious,  they  darkened 
the  cavem  by  the  flapping  of  their  bitmd  wings,  and 
it  was  not  without  much  diflkniUy  that  he  kept  them 
off  with  his  sword  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  rope 
that  suspended  him  swung  round,  and  on  looking 
up  he  peroeived  that  he  had  partly  severed  it  with 
his  sam.  At  this  fearful  sig^t  he  was  struck  with 
such  a  sudden  terror,  that  he  was  unable  to  urge  Ms 
companions  to  hasten  to  his  delivery,  although  he 
still  kept  his  fierce  antagonists  at  bay .  His  brothers 
continuing  to  haul  him  op,  while  their  friendly 
voices  enoeavored  to  encourage  him,  he  soon  reached 
the  sommit  of  the  rock  ;  bnt  although  he  continued 
to  grasp  the  eagle's  nest,  he  was  speechless,  and 
Digitized  b. 
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his  hair,  v^ich  had  befoie  beeD  of  a  jet  black  color, 
MB  Aow  m  white  as  anow." 

JDr.  Milliofea  nukes  gseat  use  of  the  poets.  His 
nege  of  rea3iog  in  thrai  is  extiaocdinaty.  The 
pkys  of  Dry^n,  asd  the  poeoas  of  Daniel,  are  as 
isueh  at  his  fingers'  ends  as  the  poetry  of  Shak- 
eoaaie  and  Milton ;  nor  does  he  qaote  Thonison, 
Young,  or  Akenside  with  greater  facility,  than  he 
fiads  rasages  of  grandeur  or  pathos  in  the  fine  old 
Oynl  Tottmeur  and  in  honest  mad  Nat.  Lee. 


Farkdks — A  Speculation, — ^As  ▼arious  editors 
are  attempting  to  interpret  the  enigmatical  event  of 
Paredes*  return  to  Mexico,  we  may  as  well  throw 
our  possibility  into  the  common  stock.  Suppose 
Santa  Anna  to  be  sincerely  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
honest  in  the  declaration  made  to  our  government 
(if  be  ever  made  any)  upon  which  his  return  to 
Alexico  was  facUitated.  He  declared  from  the  out- 
set that  he  must  obey  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  public 
sentmient  of  Mexico  has  been  so  utterly  hostile  to 
us,  that  no  man  or  party  has  had  power  to  turn  it 
into  any  thoughts  of  peace. 

It  is  well  understood  that  England  and  France 
win  not  interfere  in  the  quarrel  between  us  and 
Mexico,  in  any  other  than  a  friendly  and  diplomatic 
way.  It  is  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  look  upon  the  war  with  much  i^^^t, 
and  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  terminated.  They 
are  especially  anxious  that  it  should  be  terminated 
before  the  national  existence  of  Mexico  shall  have 
been  lost  or  endangered.  As  to  the  wild  lands  of 
California,  they  are  wise  enough  to  see,  that  by  the 
irresistible  law  of  destiny,  they  are  to  be  peopled 
through  the  United  States.  They  also  can  see  that 
these  vast  northern  provinces  do  not  add  to  the 
strength  of  Mexico,  bnt  are  an  encumbrance  and  an 
enfewlement.  Mexico  would  be  stronger,  and 
more  able  to  set  bounds  to  our  expansion,  if  her  line 
were  carried  down  to  her  population,  and  so  placed 
that  her  government  could  be  sustained  up  to  the  line, 
ftnd  so  that  it  might  be  distinctly  seen  where  Mex- 
ico begins,  and  where  <*  the  States"  end.  To  save 
the  real  strength  and  power  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
and  make  the  most  of  it,  whatever  that  may  be,  is 
the  earnest  policy  of  Europe.  The  United  States 
haye  not  as  yet  put  forth  any  claims  inconsistent 
with  this  policy  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
weU  known  that  our  government  are  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  peace  upon  a  settlement  of  boundaries  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  essential  plans  of  Eng- 
land and  Franco.  Here,  then,  are  all  the  great 
powers  agreed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  except 
only  the  pe(mU  of  Mexico.  England  has  cooperated 
earnestly  with  our  government  in  its  effort  to  restore 
peaoe  through  Mr.  Trist  and  General  Scott ;  but 
an  io  vain  ;  for  neither  the  Mexican  executive  nor 
the  legislature  durst  touch  our  proposition  even 
w^^  tongs,  except  to  throw  it  from  one  to  the 

*  vfho  can  persuade  the  Mexican  people!  Who 
can  relieve  all  the  governments  from  their  perplex- 
ity, and  stop  this  war  while  Mexico  is  yet  a  nadon  ? 
"^ho  more  able  to  do  it  than  Paredes,  the  head  of 
the  war  party,  the  originator  of  the  war.  If  he  can 
bring  his  great  influence  into  cooperation  with  his 
great  rival,  there  is  hope,  fie  has  been  banished 
S>]ig  enough  to  be  4'estored  a^ain  to  the  fickle  love 
of  the  Mexican  nation.  He  has  spent  a  portion  of 
i^  ^uishmsnt  in  Europe,  and  now  comes  straight 
hbm  Paris.  It  is  certain  that  he  brings  no  argu- 
Mpt  in  fkvor  of  war,  from  any  European  monarch. 


It  b  impossible  that  they  should  have  sent  him  with 
any  other  words  than  those  of  peace,  if  they  have 
sent  him  at  all.  Why  does  he  come?  Can  he 
overthrow  Santa  Anna,  and  wafle  war  more  furious- 
ly 1  Perhaps  he  can.  But  if  this  is  his  object, 
why  did  our  consul  at  Havana  connive  at  his  retain 
to  Mexico,  as  he  did  in  favor  of  the  return  of  Santa 
Amu.  If  Paredes  is  on  a  mission  of  war— nay,  if 
our  consul  did  not  know  that  he  was  on  an  errand 
of  peace — why  did  he  not  despatch  a  messenger  in 
the  same  steamer  to  Vera  Croz,  who  might  have 
landed  before  Paredes  or  with  him,  and  caused  his 
arrest,  instead  of  sending  a  letter,  which  was  sure 
to  be  fiur  enough  behind  not  to  interrupt  him.—/. 
of  Commerce. 


Blackwood  and  Professor  Wilson. — Readers 
will  remember  that  a  late  steamer  from  England 
brooght  intelligence  that  Professor  Wilson,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Christopher  North 
and  reputed  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  had 
announced  that  he  had  no  longer  any  conneetion 
with  that  periodical.  The  announcement  was  made 
in  a  somewhat  tart  manner,  in  a  letter  published  in 
an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  indicated  umbrage 
and  disagreement  somewhere. 

A  note  in  the  August  number,  which  has  just 
been  republished  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  from  the 
publishers,  shows  that  the  professor  had  taken 
ofience  at  some  remarks  in  an  article  in  the  July 
number  respecting  the  Edinburgh  University,  to  the 
efl^  that  the  government  having  expended  its 
patronage  of  literary  men  and  institutions  chiefly 
upon  those  of  the  city  of  London,  it  became  a  neces- 
sary result  that  kindred  institutions,  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  included,  were  becoming  deficient  in 
able  professors,  &c.,  London  offering  greater  emol- 
ument, and  that  this  effect  of  the  partial  conduct  of 
the  government  must  continue  to  be  increasingly 
felt  by  the  Edinburgh  and  other  universities. 

The  Messrs.  Blackwood  express  their  regret  that 
they  did  not  see  at  the  time  of  publication  that  a 
construction  prejudicial  to  the  university  could  be 
put  upon  the  remarks  in  question,  though  they  now 
perceive  that  they  are  liable  to  that  interpretation, 
and  express  their  sorrow  that  Professor  Wilson 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  the  step  he  had  done. 

But  what  we  principally  notice  the  matter  for  is 
the  implied  denial,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Black- 
wood, that  Professor  Wilson  was  at  any  time  editor 
of  their  magazine.  They  speak  of  him  as  "  one  of 
their  earliest  and  best  supporters,  of  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  magazine  they  are  justly  proud,  and 
whose  friendship  they  hope  ever  to  retain  undimin- 
ished ;"  they  speak  of  themselves  as  ^*  the  parties 
who  haye  all  along  been  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  magazine,*'  and  that  "/Aey"  ought 
to  have  seen  that  the  passage  was  altered  or  ex* 
ponged  from  the  article ;  and  declare  it  to  be  "  an 
error  upon  their  part,"  and  regret  that  throagh  it 
Professor  Wilson  felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  what 
had  thus  inadvertently  been  allowed  to  appear  in 
their  pages.  But  not  a  word  of  the  professor's 
editorial  relation  to  the  periodical.  This,  we  appre- 
hend, will  surprise  many. — N.  Y.  Com,  Advertiser. 


SsyERAL  successful  experiments  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  France  on  the  etherization  of  bees, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  honey  whilst  they  are 
in  a  state  of  inaction  without  file  necessity  of 
destroying  their  lives. — Globe,  f"  You  take  my 
life,"  says  Shylock,  "  when  yon  do  take  the  i 
by  which  I  live."] 
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From  Shaipe'i  Magaiiiw. 
THE   LIYINO  AND   THE  DEAD. 

In  common  with  other  iooaginatiTe  and  half-civil- 
ized people,  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  have  many 
wild  superstitions  connected  with  death.  Not  a 
mere  cold  belief,  bat  a  firm  and  lively  faith  in  the 
existence  of  "  a  world  beyond  the  grave/'  fills 
their  minds  with  a  vivid  conviction  that  their  de- 
parted friends  are  with  them  and  aronnd  them  still. 
''  Not  lost,  but  gone  before,"  is  a  truth  ever  present 
to  the  warm-hearted  Irishman ;  he  continues  to 
associate  his  buried  ones  in  all  the  cares  and  pleas- 
ures of  existence,  and  that  in  an  every-^&y  and  life- 
like manner,  which  would  often  border  on  the  ludi- 
crous, did  not  the  wild  pathos,  the  genuine  poetry, 
that  clothe  the  expression  of  his  mourning,  seem 
fully  to  redeem  it  from  any  touch  of  vulgar  associa- 
tion. 

The  little  damsel  who,  in  Wordsworth's  touch- 
ing, ballad,  so  repeatedly  asserted  **  We  are  seven," 
ought  to  have  been  a  native  of  our  Green  Isle  ;  for 
there  many  a  childish  heart  holds  the  loving  faith 
that  cheered  that  little  churchyard  lingerer.  The 
anxious  care  also  bestowed  by  the  very  poorest 
neasant  on  the  obsequies  of  his  relative,  shows  that 
he  believes  the  latter  still  cognizant  of  his  actions ; 
all  business,  however  important,  is  postponed, 
whenever  any  funeral  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles  is  to  be  attended.  To  have  *^  a  dacent  berrin, 
and  all  the  neighbors  at  it,"  is  the  ennd  object  of 
an  Irishman's  solicitude,  when  he  &els  his  end  ap- 
proaching. Many  an  old  boccough,  the  sum  total 
of  whose  worldly  possessions  is  borne  on  his  back, 
and,  being  the  tattered  remnants  of  *'  Irish  old 
clothes,"  would  probably  not  fetch  a  silver  sixpence 
at  the  rag-dealcr's,  has  died  with  a  sum  of  money 
stitched  mto  his  fragment  of  a  waistcoat,  and  en- 
circled with  a  scroll  enjoining  those  who  find  it  '*  to 
bury  him  dacent,  or  else  his  sperrit  will  haunt  them 
for  evermore."  The  injunction,  coupled  with  such 
a  penalty,  is,  I  believe,  never  disobeyed.  In  the 
lack  of  relatives,  professed  lu^ners  are  hired,  whose 
practised  tones  of  woe  sound  in  their  wild  cadence 
so  like  the  burst  of  real  grief,  that  it  is  often  only 
by  watching  the  unmoved  countenance  and  unquiv* 
ering  lips  of  the  old  crones,  one  can  distinguish 
their  mourning  from  that  of  the  wife  or  mother  of 
the  dead. 

"How  can  I  expect  other  people  to  come  to  my 
berrin,  if  I  don't  go  to  theirs  I"  was  the  unanswei^ 
able  query  of  a  laboring  man,  whose  employer 
sought  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  in  losing  many 
days'  work,  by  attending  the  funerals  of  persons 
with  whom  he  had   had  only  a  slight  aoquaint- 


But  I  forget — ^I  am  vmting  of  my  country,  not  as 
it  is,  but  as  it  was.  Now  the  stern  hand  of  hunger, 
ay,  of  direst  famine,  has  dimmed  the  merry  eye, 
and  closed  the  white  lip,  whose  tones  were  once  so 
joyous.  Buoyancy  of  spirit  is  gone  with  vigor  of 
body  ;  all  the  energies  of  mind  are  concentrated  in 
the  one  fierce  craving  of  animal  life.  "  Food ! 
food !"  is  the  cry  that  echoes  through  the  land  : — 
the  short,  bleak  wintry  day,  and  the  long,  dark  frosty 
night,  alike  resound  with  the  shrieks  of  those  who 
perish  from  hunger  and  nakedness.  In  noUiing  is 
the  utter  disruption  of  old  cherished  feeling  more 
ftpparent  than  in  the  poor  creatures'  forced  disregard 
4»  their  dead.  Instead  of  the  careful  laying  out  of 
the  corpse,  the  lighted  candles,  the  protracted  wake, 
wkere  all  who  came  were  regaled  with  pipes  and 
whiskey,  at  an  ouUay  which  often  sorely  pinched 


the  survivors,  but  was  at  all  times  made  widMmt 
grud^ng,  they  are  now  often  compelled  to  leava 
Sie  ntes  of  sepulture  to  be  performed  by  the  xatSi 
which  swarm  aronnd  the  hovels,  allured  by  their 
loathsome  pre]^ ;  and  in  many  cases  devouring  the 
flesh  of  the  dying  as  well  as  of  the  dead  !  In  sonis 
rural  districts,  the  bodies  that  have  died  of  what  is 
emphatically  called  *'  stanHUwnfeoer,^^  are  interred 
by  wholesale  at  the  public  expense,  unooffined  and 
uncared  for.  Such  scenes  are  horrifying  to  con- 
template, yet  they  are  true ;  nor  can  any  human 
being  foresee  their  termination.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, dwell  on  them  longer,  humbly  trusting  that 
the  same  gracious  God,  who,  in  Judea's  favored 
land,  had  compassion  on  the  multitude,  and,  not 
willmg  to  send  them  away  fasting  to  their  distant 
homes,  created  with  his  word  a  plenteous  repast 
in  the  wilderness,  may  ere  long  send  forth  that 
mighty  voice,  to  bid  our  fields  once  more  be  fertile, 
and  our  perishing  poor  ones  live. 

I  will  notice  a  few  instances  of  the  strange  pio- 
turesque  superstitions  with  which  the  poor  Insb- 
man,  m  happier  times,  loved  to  encircle  the  memozy 
of  his  dead. 

On  a  fine  day  in  autumn,  about  two  years  since, 
as  a  friend  of  mine,  who  resides  in  a  wild  district 
of  the  south,  was  wsdking  on  the  road  near  his 
house,  he  overtook  a  countryman  returning  from 
the  next  market^town.  He  was  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  man,  tolerably  well  dressed,  and  evidently  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  small  farmera.  After  the 
customary  salutations,  (in  no  country  do  strangen, 
meeting  casuaUy  on  the  road,  ^reet  each  other  more 

cordially  than  in  IreUmd,)  Mi. entered  into 

conversation  with  him,  as  they  walked  along  to- 
gether. 

*'  Thb  is  a  fine  day  for  the  country ,  your  honor ; 
thanks  be  to  God  for  it." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mr. ,  "  and  pleasant 

weather  for  walking.    Have  you  far  to  go?" 

'*  Why,  middling,  sir ;  my  little  place  is  abont 
five  miles  ofl^  up  at  Gurthunowen.'' 

"  I  suppose  you  were  at  M this  morning  t" 

'*  I  was,  then,  sir,  just  doing  a  trifle  of  business 
at  the  market ;  for  hisrself*  was  n't  able  to  go  in 
to-day,  and  I  had  to  sell  some  fresh  eggs  and  young 
chickens  for  her." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  been  purohasing  also,"  said 

Mr. ,  looking  at  a  large  brown-paper  paioel» 

which  he  carried  under  bis  arm. 

The  man's  countenance  changed.  '*  I  was,  your 
honor,"  he  said,  in  a*  mournful  voice.  "  After  two 
years'  savings,  't  is  only  now  I  was  able  to  buy  the 
makings  of  a  cloak  for  my  little  girl." 

As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  parcel,  and  displayed 
its  contents,  a  piece  of  fine  blue  cloth. 

"  That  will  make  a  very  nice  cloak  indeed,"  said 
my  friend,  smiling.  **  Your  daughter  will  outshine 
all  her  neighbore  next  Sunday  at  mass." 

'*  It  cost  two  guineas,  sir ;  and  though  I  'm  a 
poor  man,  'tis  no  more  I  'd  think  of  that  than  of 
the  mud  under  my  feet,  if  'twould  bring  ase  or 
comfort  to  the  soul  of  my  darling.  Ah,  ma  coUBm 
bawn!"  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands  in  sudden 
agony,  "  the  fifteen  years  you  were  left  to  me  nn 
by  as  Quick  as  the  winter  streams  down  the  side  of 
Coom  Rhue,  and  as  pleasant  as  if  the  warm  snmr 
mer  stopped  with  them  always.  But  the  dark  day 
came  at  last ;— and  when  the  mbther  and  I  saw  yoo 

♦  In  Ireland,  '*her8e{f"  is  tbe  term  invarmbly  wd 
emphatically  employed  by  the  peasant  to  designate  Uf 
spouse,  when  speaking  in  the  third  person  ;  the  masealins 
pronoun  being  similarly  applied  to  aim  by  his  bettst  tavK* 
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•mtdied  before  us,  u  oold  and  as  white  as  the 
nowdnft  on  the  hill,  we  thouffht  the  life  within 
onnelves  was  gone  forever!  1  as  yonr  pardon, 
■r,  for  talking  so  wild  ;  bnt  indeed  there  was  few 
in  the  whole  country  like  our  Nelly.  Even  when 
she  was  a  slip  of  a  child,  going  to  the  school,  Father 
Jeny  himself  would  stop  her  every  Saturday  ailer 
the  catechiz,  to  stroke  her  fair  head,  and  tell  her 
aiie  answered  the  best  of  them  all.  Well,  after 
a  while,  when  the  first  stun  was  over,  and  the 
mother  and  I  had  time  to  take  some  comfort  from 
the  two  boys  that  were  left  us — ^it  bepn  to  give  us 
sore  trouble  to  think  that  she  died  without  a  cloak, 
and  that  maybe  the  crathnr  that  we  kep  all  her  life 
tender  and  warm,  like  a  pet  lamb,  might  be  su^i^ 
ing  now  for  the  want  of  it.  So  we  set  to  work, 
saving  every  penny  we  could  scrape  together,  till 
we  'd  have  enough  to  buy  her  a  good  one ;  and 
though  the  sorrow  and  the  lonesomeness  is  hurting 
out  hearts  yet,  still  'tis  proud  the  mother  and  I 
will  be  to  see  it  handsomely  made,  and  waiting  for 
iier  in  the  house." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mi.  , "  if  your  daughter  be, 

as  I  hope  she  is,  in  heaven,  she  will  not  need  a 
doak  to  shelter  her  there.'* 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  reverently  touching 
his  hat ;  *'  I  suppose  she  won't." 

"  And  in  the  other  place,  of  dreadful  punishment, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  no  earthly  garment  can 
avafl  as  a  covering." 

**  True  for  your  honor." 

••Well,"  continued  my  friend,  "you  believe, 
what  we  deny,  that  there  is  a  third  place,  which 
Ton  call  purgatory  ;  but  by  all  accounts  it  is  a  very 
hot  place— what  could  she  want  of  a  cloak  there!" 

**  Some  of  them,"  replied  the  father,  earnestly, 
**  do  be  very  oold  there.  In  parts  of  it,  there 's  a 
dale  of  frost,  and  snow,  and  sleet,  and  hail ;  and 
how  do  I  know  but  my  darling  child  might  be  there, 
thinking  hard  thoughts  of  the  father  and  mother 
that  would  n't  get  a  cloak  to  cover  her!  Aov  way, 
'twill  be  made,  and  left  in  the  bouse ;  herself  may 
take  the  loan  of  it  to  wear  at  times  ;  but  'twill  be 
Nelly's  cloak,  and  ready  for  her  there  when  she 
wants  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr. ,  "  it  would,  I 

think,  be  a  good  plan  if  you  had  it  made  large 
enough  to  cover  both;  your  daughter's  spirit 
night  then  find  shelter  under  it,  without  depriving 
yonr  wife  of  its  use." 

"  That 's  very  true ;  indeed,  sir,  I  never  thought 
of  that  before.  Plase  God,  I  'II  have  it  done ;  and, 
Bore  'twill  comfort  the  mother's  heart,  when  she 's 
going  to  mass  or  to  market,  to  think  she  has  the 
•perrit  of  her  coUeen  bourn  along  with  her  nnder- 
nathe  the  cloak." 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  bond  fide  conversation : 
tiie  firm  persuasion  entertained  by  the  poor  father 
that  the  departed  possess  a  sort  of  semi-corporeal 
eziflteooe,  is  very  general  among  the  peasantry  in 
tiie  remote  districts.  Near  the  towns,  of  course, 
•aeh  snperstitions  have  dwindled  away,  and  the 
praaent  general  diffusion  of  edncation  through  the 
land  will  probably  tend  to  banish  them  completely 
fiom  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Even 
now,  it  Is  ofter  difficult  to  draw  nom  the  mountain- 
eer a  eandtd  confession  of  his  faith  in  such  matters. 
Does  he  suspect  that  you  are  qnixzing  him — and  his 
peioeption  of  the  slightest  approach  to  badinage  is 
enick  beyond  expression— he  immediately  either 
welters  himself  under  a  most  natural  appearance 
of  stopid  civility,  agreemg  with  everything  your 
aye ;  or,  if  the  hnmor  takea  bim,  and  that 


he  sees  YOU  are  a  British  tourist,  bent  on  making 
▼ourseu  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  chame- 
leon shades  of  Cish  character  during  a  three  weeks' 
excursion,  he  will  be  likely  to  cram  you  with  a  se- 
ries of  as  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  fictions, 
as  ever  graced  the  hot-pressed  pages  perpetrated  fay 
an  errant  and  arrant  cockney.  Those,  however, 
who  reside  amongst  them,  and  converse  with  them 
sldlfttll^  and  kindly,  without  betraying  any  latent 
disposition  to  mock,  will  often  discover  curious 
comers  and  recesses  of  the  Irish  mind.  Old  cne- 
toms  and  traditions  also,  lingering  among  the  pagan 
monuments  to  which  they  probably  owe  their  origin, 
are  oflen,  when  explained,  interesting  alike  to  the 
poet  and  the  antiquary.  In  later  times,  the  imag^ 
inative  spirit,  which  still  dwells  amidst  our  high- 
lands, has  given  form  and  consistency  to  many  a 
strange  idea  connected  with  the  abode  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  dead. 

I  was  struck  with  an  instance  of  this  which  fell 
lately  under  my  own  observation,  in  the  mountain 
district  of  the  south  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
A  belief  is  entertained  there,  and  very  genendly,  I 
think,  in  other  places,  that  the  last  person  interred 
in  a  churchyard  is  compelled  to  draw  water  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  until  he  is 
relieved  by  a  new  comer.  When,  therefore,  h 
happens  that  two  funerals  are  fixed  to  take  place 
on  tne  same  day,  the  hurry,  the  racing,  the  fighting 
that  occur  between  the  rival  parties,  each  wanting 
to  secure  precedence  of  interment  for  their  friendl 
defy  all  description.  On  such  occasions,  it  wOI 
sometimes  happen  that  the  coffins  are  fractured  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  cold,  ghastly  faces  of  thebr 
occupants  become  exposed,  presenting  a  horrid  and 
reproachful  contrast  to  the  fiushed,  angry  counte- 
nances that  surround  them.  Sometimes  the  scene 
ends  in  bloodshed ;  more  frequenily  the  weaker 
party  yield  the  jmu,  with  a  bad  grace,  indeed,  and 
generally  inspired  with  thoughts  of  peace  by  the 
cogent  ar^ments  of  the  officiating  pastor's  horse- 
whip, which,  potent  in  its  office  as  the  trident  of 
Neptune — pungent  in  its  application  as  the  sceptre 
of  Ulysses,  when  it  visited  Thersites'  back — sdoom 
foils  to  quell  a  rising  tumult. 

In  the  village  of  I there  is  an  old  chnioh- 

yard  whose  narrow  precincts  are  already  filled  with 
graves ;  yet,  as  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  large  par- 
ish, funerals  arrive  there  very  frequently.  The 
grounds  of  a  friend  of  mine  adjoin  it ;  his  flower- 
garden  is,  indeed,  divided  from  it  only  by  two  low 
rences,  and  a  narrow  lane  between,  so  that  the  in- 
expressibly mournful  tones  of  the  Irish  cry  are  ofien 
heard  distmctly  there,  contrasting  painfully  with  the 
sweet  song  of  birds,  and  all  the  joyous  melodies  of 

summer  lime.    One  day,  as  Mr. was  standing 

in  his  garden,  he  saw  a  long  procession  appearing 
on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill.  It  wound  slowly 
down  a  path  mode  through  the  heather,  and  the 
wild  sound  of  wailing  that  floated  faintly  on  the 
breeze,  told  the  reason  of  the  sad  array.  As  they 
approached  nearer,  the  beareTS  of  the  coffin  quick- 
ened their  pace  almost  to  a  run,  followed  bv  their 
companions ;  and  when  they  reached  tlie  road  which 
led  towards  the  churohyard,  they  dashed  forward 
with  a  speed  most  unsuited  to  their  solemn  errand. 
The  reason  was  soon  evident.  Passing  a  turn  of 
the  road,  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  appeared 
another  funeral,  approaching  with  equal  rapidity. 
At  the  moment  that  they  came  in  sight,  bcth  partiee 
were  abont  equally  near  the  goal ;  and  it  seemed  ^ 
impossible  to  tell  which  would  win  the  race.  Jl 
xaee  indeed  it  was,  for  the  rival  beareis,  exchanging 
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a  load  shoat  of  defiance,  rushed  on  as  rapidly  as  if 

io  burden  rested  on  their  shoulders.  Aiziyed  at 
fr. j^'s  gate,  the  people  froin  the  nitountain  saw 
lat  their  direct  path  lay  across  his  lawn  pd  gir- 
en,  and  that,  by  rushing  through,  they  might  gain 
on  the  enemy.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  aocpm- 
plished.  with  the  most  recldess  disregard  of 
crushed  flowers  and  trampled  beds,  they  ranacxoss, 
thinking  not  of  the  mischief  they  were  doing  one 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  all  loved  and  respected. 
Tliey  gained  the  churchyard,  but  owing  to  the 
intervening  hedges,  which  ^ad  to  be  surmount, 
,t|ieir  rivals  were  there  before  them. 

"'Tis  no  good  for  ye,  ye  mane  spalpeens," 
shouted  the  leader  of  the  mountain  party.  '*  'T  was 
wetl  we  licked  ye  last  fair  day,  when  poor  Denis 
l^as  to  the  fore — and  why  would  n't  we  do  as  much 
now  to  save  him  from  demaning  himself  by  being 
water-carrier  to  one  of  your  breed.  Hunoo  for  the 
Cartys!" 

^nd,  without  waiting  for  his  Ibe's  retort,  which 
was  by  no  means  slack  or  slow  in  coming,  he  brand- 
ished his  shillelagh,  and,  followed  by  nis  friends, 
tushed  on  to  the  combat.  Furious  and  deadly  would 
have  been  the  affray — indeed,  at  its  conclusion,  the 
candidates  for  sepulture  would  scarcely  have  been 
limited  to  two,  but  just  at  the  critical  moment,  five 
Or  six  well-armed  "  peelers"  were  seen  advancing. 
The  constable  who  headed  them  was  a  shrewd 
dderly  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  *' up"  to  all  their  ways.  He  did  not 
make  any  hostile  demonstration,  but,  inteirposing 
boldly  between  the  parties, 

"  For  shame,  boys,"  he  said,  **  for  shame,  to  be 
.  /Syg^ting  and  destroying  one  another  over  the  cold 
corpses  of  them  that  desarve  better  u^ge  ^t  your 
hands." 

'^  Mr.  Nade,"  said  the  leader  of  t}ie  Callaghans, 
lowering  his  orandished  cudgel — a  pacific  movement 
which  produced  a  pause  between  the  combatants  on 
both  sides — ''I  'm  satisfied  to  lave  it  al)  to  you,  for 
't  is  well  known  you  're  an  honest,  sinsible  man ; 
^ough,  not  being  of  our  profession,  't  is  n't  rason* 
able  to  suppose  you  'd  feel  the  same  as  we  do  in 
regard  of  the  other  world.  Howandever,  you  see, 
we  won  the  race  fair ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  now,  is 
if  right  that  them  shingauns  forninst  you  should 
jiury  their  friend  first,  and  have  Thady  Callaghan 
attending  the  likes  of  him  with  water  t" 

^'Hottld  yer  tongue!"  exclaimed  the  warlike 
chief  of  the'Cartys;  '*  'tis  happy  and  proud  the 
best  Callaghan  that  ever  handled  a  spade  ought  to 
be,  to  put  his  hands  under  the  feet  of  a  Carty  f 
Whether  or  no,  we  *re  here  as  well  as  you,  and  the 
never  a  sod  shall  be  laid  this  blessed  day  on  Tade 
Callaghan 's  (frave,  till  we  have  our  own  Denis  hand- 
komeW  settled." 

**  'T  is  folly  to  talk  that  way,  man,  while  every 
fHother's  son  uf  us  here  is  able  and  willing  to  $g)it 
you — ay,  and  to  take  the  consate  well  out  of  you, 
too,  and  show  that  your  fists,  at  the  best  of  tildes, 
^n't  aqual  to  yer  tongues." 

' "  Oh !  as  to  prate  and  palaver,"  letorted  his 
ftdyersary,  **  *t  is  aisy  seen  who  has  ^e  most  of  it ; 
put  Wv  migh/  ax  well  get  hoJy  wcUher  out  of  a  mm- 
isters  wig  as  be  standing  argufying  here  with 

' ' "  Whist,  boys,  whist,  with  that  unal^nified  talk," 

SidNagle,  ^*  and  let  me  insense  you  at  wan^  ipto 
e  rights  of  the  matter.     'T  is  a  sin  and  a  shame 
for  any  two  sets  of  Christians,  let  alone  Qeigl|^bors, 

*Thi8  sentence  was  isken  down,  vertmtim,  firon  the 
Ips  9f  a  countryuiaa,  a  few  weeks  aiaoe. 


to  be  fighting  with  one  another,  like  wild  bastei^ 
over  the  bodies  of  Abe  dead.  Callaghans  and  Outtis, 
you  seemed  both  of  you  to  come  up  pnity  mnch 
about  the  same  time.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know 
what 's  to  hinder  Father  Jerry — ^I  see  him  ooyBiog 
towards  as  now,  walking,  poor  man,  as  Cast  as  the 
gout  will  let  him*— what 's  to  hinder  him,  I  say, 
from  sundiog  light  between  the  two  graves,  aiid 
reading  the  seryioe  for  both  at  wanat.  Then  yoo 
may  lower  the  two  corpses  into  the  ground  exactly 
at  the  saqoe  moment ;  so  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself,  that  flogged  the  world  at  algebra,  conldo't 
tell  which  wou^  have  to  draw  the  first  pail  of 
water." 

This  well-tiined  suggestion  seemed  to  give  gsn- 
eral  satisfaction.  It  was  immediately  as^  upon, 
to  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  the  good  Father  Jeny, 
whom  repeated  attacks  of  gout  had  raodered  lees 
acdve  than  heretofore  in  the  discharge  of  thai  ardu- 
ous portion  of  his  pastonl  duties  which  inchided 
promiscuous  flagellation.  After  the  simultaneous 
interment  of  the  bodies,  all  present  dispersed  peace- 
ably to  their  several  homes ;  perfectly  satisfied  that, 
in  consequence  of  Nagle's  ingenious  expedient,  the 
purgatorial  labor  of  water-carrying  would  be  fairly 
divided  between  the  departed. 

Soon  afterwards  a  cucumstance  occurred  in  the 
same  place,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  yet 

also  dififering  from  it.     Mr. had  been  very 

kind  and  constant  in  visiting  and  relieving  a  poor 
man  who  lived  at  some  distance,  and  who  had  loag 
been  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease.  His  dim 
eyes  used  to  brighten,  and  his  thin  hands  were 
clasped  together,  as,  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  Irish 
heart,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  an  Irish  tongue,  be 
was  wont  to  invoke  unnumbered  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  visitor,  who,  kneeling  beside  his  s^w 
pallet,  sought  to  direct  his  mind  ^>wards  the  things 
of  the  eternal  world.  At  length  he  died,  and  his 
faodily  were  left  desolate  mourners.  They  were 
poor — ^miserably  so-*and  could  not  aflford  **  a  hand- 
some wake;"  but,  when  the  day  of  interment 
arrived,  the  remains  of  Daniel  Ijynch  vrere  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  weeping  train  of  relatives,  whoae 
hearts  swelled  with  sorrow,  deeper  perhaps  sod 
more  sincere  than  is  sometimes  found  under  ciapea 
and  sable  drapery.  Their  number,  however,  was 
few  when  compated  with  the  crowds  that  thronged 
towards  the  house  of  ft  rich  farmer,  who  had  died 
on  the  samp  day,  and  was  to  be  buried  at  the  same 
hour  as  his  humble  neighbor. 

It  so  happened,  that  Mr. was  again  in  his 

garden,  engaged  in  the  pleasant  task  of  cultivating 
his  flowers,  and  watering  them  from  a  clear  w^lT, 
which  bubbled  up  near  the  boundary  edpe.  Even 
in  that  country,  famous  for  its  thousand  s^Mirkliog 
streams — "  diamonds  enchased  in  a  setting  of  ewe- 
raids,"  a  jeweller  ^nght  call  them,  if  a  jeweller 
happened  to  he  taken  poetical — ^this  spring  was  dja- 
tiiiguished  for  the  sweetness  and  clearness  of  ijs 
waters.  He  looked  up,  as  the  keeiiinp  i^net  his 
ear,  and  saw  the  two  parties  approaching.  They 
met  at  the  c^iurQbyird  g^tia,  and  for  a  monkeut.  Ism 
sounds  of  content^oi;!  an^  mutual  threaten ingia  of 
hostility  drowned  tiie  plaintive  tonea  uf  ffrie(.    m- 

imraediate\y  )^3^8tene4  towards  the  ground, 

and  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  with  pleasure  Mjat 
the  weaker  party  "had  resolvpd  ♦o  yiekl.  AVfcaoy 
^he  priest's  voice  was  ^eard  reading  the  solemn  a?r- 
viice  over  the  rich  man's  grave,  wh^e  potir  l^^iM^* 
friends  drew  moodily  aside,  and  bent  their  eyi^  W 

his  humW©  co|5n.    Mr. went  towards  ^kgl» 

wi|»liing  ^9  spei^  ff^^pe  )i(i:o;c49  cf  comfort,  \f*^  ^J 
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seemed  not  to  reffard  him.  At  lengtk  ike  widow, 
clasping  her  hands,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
nasmg  her  streaming  eyes  towards  his  fhee,  cried, 
«wi|h  a  Toice  as  earnest  as  though  she  w^e  biegging 
£a  her  life— - 


*'  Ah !  Mr. ,  His  yourself  that  was  fond  of 

him,  while  he  was  alive ;  and  sure,  now  that  he 's 
gone,  and  has  the  sore  hurden  laid  an  him,  yon 
won't  refuse  to  let  him  go  to  your  veU  for  the 
water!" 


ETERNAL  JUSTICE. 

The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot,  plotting  crime, 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind, 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil ; 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  baUt; 

For  him  the  stake  prepared ; 
film  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  men 

^ovBue  with  deadly  aim ; 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies, 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
Bat  troth  shall  conquer  at  the  last ; 

For  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  right  comes  nppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Pace  through  thy  cell,  old  Socrates, 

Cheerily  to  and  fio ; 
Trust  to  the  impulse  of  thy  sonl. 

And  let  the  poison  flow. 
They  may  shatter  to  earth  the  lamp  of  clay 

That  holds  a  light  divine, 
^nt  they  cannot  quench  the  fire  of  thought 

By  any  such  deadly  wine ; 
They  cannot  btot  thy  spoken  words 

From  the  memory  of  man, 
By  all  the  poison  ever  was  brewed 

Since  time  its  course  began. 
To-day  abhorred,  to-morrow  adored. 

So  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 

^nd  ever  is  justice  done. 

JjM  in  thy  cave,  gray  anchorite ; 

Be  wiser  than  thy  peers ; 
Augment  the  range  of  human  power. 

And  tirust  to  coming  years. 
They  may  call  thee  wizard  and  monk  toooned, 

And  load  thee  with  dispraise ; 
Thou  wert  born  five  hundred  years  too  soon 

For  the  comfort  of  thy  days. 
But  not  too  soon  for  human  kind : 

Time  hath  reward  in  store ; 
And  the  demons  of  our  sires  become 

The  saints  that  we  adore. 
The  blind  can  see,  the  slave  is  lord ; 

So  round  and  round  we  run ; 
And  ever  the  wrong  is  proved  to  be  wrong, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Keep,  Galileo,  to  tby  thought, 

And  ne^e  thy  soul  to  bear; 
They  may  gloat  o*er  the  senseless  words  they 
wring 

From  the  pangs  of  thy  despair ; 
They  may  veil  their  eyes,  but  they  cannot  hide 

The  son's  meridian  glow ; 
Hie  heel  of  a  priest  may  tread  thee  4own, 

And  a  tjrrant  work  thee  woe : 
But  never  a  truth  has  been  destroyed ; 

They  may  curse  it,  and  call  it  crime ; 
Pervert  and  betray,  or  slander  and  stay 

Its  teachers  for  a  time. 


But  the  sunshine  aye  shall  light  the  sky, 

As  round  and  round  we  run ; 
And  the  truth  shall  evepr  come  uppermost. 

And  justice  shall  be  done. 

And  live  there  now  such  men  as  these— 

With  thoughts  like  the  great  of  old  1 
Many  have  died  in  their  misery, 

And  left  their  thought  untold ; 
And  many  live,  and  are  ranked  as  road, 

And  placed  in  the  cold  world's  ban. 
For  sending  their  bright  far-seeing  souls 

Three  centuries  in  the  van. 
They  toil  in  penury  and  grief. 

Unknown,  if  not  maligned ; 
Forlorn,  forlorn,  bearing  the  scorn 

Of  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
But  yet  the  world  goes  round  and  xound, 

And  the  genial  seasons  run. 
And  ever  tlie  truth  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Elthu  BwrriU*$  Christian  Otizn. 


In  the  following  statement,  a  well-informed  oor- 
respotident  oalls  attention  to  a  peculiarity  in  ijie 
royal  family  of  England,  not  hitherto  pointed  out. 
— >'  Ever  smee  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Guelph, 
royalty  has  freed  itself  from  one  of  the  most  univer- 
ul  and  honorable,  though  somewhat  expensive, 
duties  of  kindred;  and  this  too  without  observa- 
tion, much  less  censure.  The  poorest  of  mankind 
mark  the  gtave  of  parents,  wiie,  and  children,  by 
some  humble  memorial ;  the  richer  place  tablets  or 
raise  tombs  to  theit  relatives.  So  gratifying  to  the 
heart  is  this  duty,  that  rarely  if  ever  is  it  omitted 
fnmi  any  other  cause  than  poverty.  A  foreigner 
visits  the  royal  depository  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
and  asks  where  are  the  royal  monuments  ?  But  no 
son,  daughter,  brother,  nephew,  or  niece  of  the 
present  ^nasty,  has  erected  a  funereal  monument 
of  any  kind  to  the  kindred  dead.  Even  if  affection 
did  not  produce  such  a  testimonial,  it  might  have 
been  expected  from  regard  to  ancient  custom,  and 
from  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  civilized 
life.  The  only  monuments  to  our  kings  and  then: 
descendants,  with  the  exception  of  the  statue  io 
George  the  Third  in  Windsor  Park,  by  Geofcte  the 
Foor%,  and  of  the  beautiful  mausoleum  which  tl}e 
King  of  Hanover  is  building  in  memory  of  his  coiA- 
son,  have  been  erected  by  the  public ;  and  in  the 
Wistance  only  of  the  Prhicess  Charlotte's  monument, 
which  wsis  raised'  by  subscription,  has  6ne'ti^ 
placed  in  church  or  chapel.  There  is  absolatdly 
nothing— not  even  an  engraved  slab — to  tell  wheie 
the  ashes  of  Oeorge  the  First,  Second,  Third,  iiiiSl 
Fourth,  aikl  WiHSam'ih^  Fourth,  or  of  any  6ne'pr 
all  their  numerous  progeny,  repose.  Nd  doubt, 
the  woHd  knows ;  and  the  omission  is  only  reihari- 
able'or  important  from  its  being  at  variance  Wfii 
the  custem  of  Ihe  country,  from  the  injury  WKidh 
it  has  ^UHed'  to  art,  and-  from  the  i^ea  Wluch'ft 
treaties  of  heartlessness  in  the  survivors ;  hbt  dne 
.of  whom  hae  expended  a  shilling  on  what  wdiilQ 
appear  to  be  the  most  natural  of  social  duties.?*^"** 
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PUNCH — RAILWAY  UDDfO. 


WHO  WANTS  A  CROWN? 

Rballt  the  market  will  be  oyei^stocked  shortly 
with  crowns.  A  throne  must  be  a  very  hard  seat, 
stQ&d,  probably,  with  thorns,  for  no  less  than  four 
loyal  bodies  are  anxious  to  exchange  it  for  the 
euy  chair  of  private  life.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
wisbes  to  become  a  plain  subject,  and  intends  put-, 
ting  in  an  adTertisement  in  the  '*  Royal  Gazette" 
of  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  imperial  diadem  is  to 
be  let  by  the  day,  month,  or  year;  Leopold,  also, 
is  burning  to  throw  off  the  ermine  and  to  assume 
the  registered  paletot.  The  Queen  of  Spain  like- 
wise has  had  enough  of  the  bitters  of  royalty,  and 
wishes  to  taste  a  few  of  the  sweets  of  domestic 
bliss.  There  is  a  report,  too,  that  the  Pope  is  tured 
of  wearing  the  three  tiaras,  and  that  his  head  aches 
to  pat  on  again  the  cardinal's  hat. 

This  universal  throwing  up  of  crowns,  diadems, 
and  tiaras,  proves  that  there  is  something  in  the 
wind,  or  that  such  cumbrous  ornaments  are  not  the 
best  adapted  for  keeping  the  head  cool.  The  warm 
weather  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  We 
only  know  we  would  not  carry  on  our  forehead  an 
immense  machine  which  the  diamonds  alone  must 
make  heavier  than  a  oorter's  knot,  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  king,  and  having  lord  mayors 
read  interminable  addresses  to  you,  l^nning  with 
the  absurd  question  of—*'  May  it  please  your  majes- 
tw%"  when  the  trumpery  adulation  is  sure  to  have 
the  contrary  effect.  We  cannot  help  thinking  how 
difficult  the  change  will  be  at  first  nom  royalty  to 
a  respectable  life.  It  wiU  Uke  some  time  for  a 
king  to  contract  the  habits  of  social  inteioonne ; 
and  even  the  common  act  of  speaking  to  a  servant 
as  a  human  being  will  require  no  little  practice. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  how  those  who  have  done 
nothing  from  their  royal  paphood  but  command  oth- 
eiB,  can  command  themselves.  If  Nicholas  can- 
not acquire  this  difficult  art,  we  tell  him  candidly 
he  will  be  subject  to  innumerable  annoyances.  His 
servants  virill  be  continually  giving  him  warning— 
his  friends  will  be  cutting  him — and  his  acquamt- 
anoes,  if  he  provokes  them  too  much  with  an  assum- 
ed aii  of  superiority,  which  would  be  overlooked  if 
he  were  a  sovereign,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
resented  if  he  is  merelv  a  private  individual,  like 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  will  be  giving  him  into  char^ 
as  disorderly,  or  something  worse ;  and  he  will 
experience,  for  the  first  time  of  his  life,  the  unpleae- 
antness  of  sending  for  a  householder  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  to  come  and  bail  him  out. 

However,  if,  in  his  new  career,  he  should  be 
visiting  London,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  teach 
him  the  courtesies  of  private  life,  and  to  show  him 
what  it  is  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  We  will  for- 
get past  grievances,  Nicholas— rub  Poland  out  of 
our  recollection — forgive  you  our  petty  banishment 
fiom  your  kingdom — and  shall  be  happy  to  see  yon. 
In  Fleet  street,  to  a  quiet  chop,  any  day  you  liko ; 
and  we  think  we  can  promise  you  as  nice  a  glass  of 
port  wine  as  can  be  got  in  England,  or  anywhere 
ebs. — Our  dinner-hour  is  six.  We  mention  this, 
80  that  Leopold  may  know  where  to  call  should  he 
ever  want  a  dinner ;  and  that  Isabella  may  know 
where  there  is  always  a  knife  and  fork  for  her,  and 
no  ftar  of  meeting  Aasis ;  and  that  our  noble  friend 
the  Pope  may  know  wh^re  there  is  a  kindred  spirit, 
who,  at  that  hour,  will  feel  the  greatest  pleasure, 
•even  days  a  week,  in  drinking  as  many  toasts  as 
he  chooses,  in  the  depth  of  his  generous  heart,  to 
propose  "  to  the  regeneration  of  luljf."  We  do 
not  pretend  to  take  in  Louis  Philippe  m  the  list  of 


our  invitations,  for  we  do  not  think  there  is  i 
chance  of  his  resigning  his  crown.  But,  reaUy,  we 
should  like  to  make  our  little  place  a  "Hones 
of  Call  for  Sovereigns,"  if  it  is  only  to  let  them 
learn,  from  example,  the  happy  secret  of  being  con- 
tented ;  for  we  sfirewdlv  suspect  it  is  only  for  Ifaa 
want  of  that  dear  iewef,  that  a  bunch  of  so  many 
crowns  is  likely  to  be  flung  into  the  street  as  lob- 
bish. — Punch, 


COMING  EVENTS. — ^A  RUSSELLITB  REUC. 

Little  wot  ye  what 's  coming, 
(If  hustings'  promise  be  not  humming :) 
Sanitary  Rule 's  coming. 
Gaol  and  Workhouse  School 's  coming, 
Railway  Legislation  's  coming. 
Prison  Kegulation  *s  coming, 
Poor  man's  Churoh  Extension  's  coming 
City  Graves  Prevention  's  coming. 
Window  Tax  Reduction  's  coming, 
Popular  Instruction  's  coming. 
Soldiers'  Education  's  coming, 
Unfettered  Navigation  's  coming. 
Repeal  of  Scotch  Entail  *s  coming 
Irish  Lands'  quick  sale  's  coming. 
Peace  is  coming.  Plenty 's  coming, 
Foreign  *Kine  in  twenties  coming. 
Wealth  is  coming,  Health  is  coming — 
Strange  that  so,  by  stealth,  they  're  coming ; 
From  the  hustings  members  see  'em, 
And  call  on  us  to  sing  "  Tc  Deum,^^ 
Huzza,  Huzza !  for  whig  profession ! 
The  Land  of  Promise  is  *'  next  session !" 

Punch. 


From  the  Knickwfaoekir. 
RAILWAY  RIDING.  ' 

The  ensuing  lines  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Thadi- 
eray's  "  Pxg  of  Limavady ;"  yet  they  are  perfectly 
original,  and  do  not  even  verge  upon  parody.  Hie 
reader  will  observe  bow  completely  the  meason 
chimes  with  rail-road  motion : 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

KatUing  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arebes. 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  ttirough  the  mountains^ 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale— 
Bless  me  lathis  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  a  rail ! 

Bfen  of  different  **  stations" 

In  the  eye  of  Fame, 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same  !      ^ 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather^ 
On  a  common  level 

Tnvelling  together. 

GJentleman  in  shorts 

Looming  very  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  large 

Talking  very  small ; 
Gentleman  in  tights 

With  a  loose-^ish  mien^  j 

Gentleman  in  gray       VjiiOOQle 

Looking  rather  green ;  O 
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Gendeniui  quite  old 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentleman  in  blsck 

In  a  fit  of  "blues;" 
Gentleman  in  olaret 

Sober  as  a  Ticar ; 
Gentleman  in  snuff 

Dreadfully  in  liquor : 

Stranger  on  the  right 

Looking  venr  sunny. 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny ; 
Now  the  snules  are  thicker ; 

Wonder  what  they  mean? 
Faith !  he 's  got  the  EInxckir- 

BocxKR  Mi^azine! 

Stranger  on  the  left 

Closing  up  his  peepers ; 
Now  he  snores  amain, 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers ! 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "  Association !" 

Market-woman  careful 
Of  the  precious  casket. 

Knowing  **  e^gs  are  eggs,'' 
Tightly  holds  her  basket ; 
that"  a  1 


Feeling 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely ! 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  snarks : 
Roguish-lookiog  fellow. 

Turning  to  the  stranger. 
Says  it 's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger. 

Woman  with  her  baby 

Sitting  vis-it-vis ; 
Baby  keeps  a-squalling, 

Woman  looks  at  me ; 
Asks  about  the  distance, 

Says  it 's  tiresome  talking. 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking ! 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

KatUing  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumblinff  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  ttirougb  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale— 
Blett  me ! — this  is  pleasant, 
Bluing  on  a  rail !  J.  o.  8. 

! 

i 
From  Fmar**  MagMhw. 

XBUORIES  STIRRED  BT  THE  SIGHT  OF  FLOW- 
ERS FROM  AN  OLD  HOHB. 

Saobbd  to  me,  ye  precious  flowers, 

Sacred  ye  are ! 
For  ye  have  bloomed  in  that  home  of  onn. 

That  home  a&r; 


Where  in  the  fieshneas  of  childhood's  boon 

We  used  to  dwell ; 
Te  have  been  plucked  from  those  leafy  bowen 

We  loved  so  well ; 
And  ye  bring  back  the  memories  of  other  times 
Like  the  music  of  old-remembered  chimes. 

Memories  ye  bring  of  bright  days  departed 

When,  children,  we, 
Full  of  gay  hope  and  summer-hearted, 

Deemed  life  to  be 
A  world,  wherein  no  wish  was  thwarted. 

How  false  the  thought, 
The  pangs  'neath  which  we  since  have  smarted 

Too  soon  have  taught ; 
For  each  year  hath  swept  by  with  an  autumn  blast. 
Bearing  fidlen  hopes  to  the  buried  past. 

Others  now  dweU  in  that  cherished  place ; 

Stranffe  footsteps  tread 
The  self-same  paSis  where,  in  sportive  chase. 

So  oft  we  've  sped ; 
Tet  of  our  presence  remains  no  trace. 

No  single  one ; 
The  flowers  laugh  on  in  their  gleaming  grace. 

Though  we  are  gone ; 
And  no  memory  burdens  the  joyous  vnnd 
Of  the  thousand  sighs  we  deft  liehind. 

They  have  changed  and  new-modeled  the  aspect  old 

Of  Uiat  loved  spot ; 
They  have  made  it  better  and  fairer,  I  'm  told : 

I  should  love  it  not. 
Oh,  dealer  to  me  ten  thousand-fold 

Its  unaltered  face ! 
And  better  to  see  it  deserted  and  cold, 

A  silent  place ; 
Where  would  every  stone  and  every  weed 
Have  a  tale  to  teU  and  a  cause  to  plead. 

Where  each  would  with  touching  voice  recall 

Some  bygone  sport. 
Teeming  with  thousand  memories,  all 

Of  joyous  sort ; 
Of  some  gleesome  game  of  hoop  or  ball. 

Some  playful  strife, 
Now  laid  aside  for  the  sterner  Uirall 

Of  earnest  life ; 
Whilst  others  reap  the  smiles  and  flowers, 
Which  onee  we  deemed  so  fondly  ours. 

And  he  before  whose  glance  of  light 

Pale  Sorrow  fled, 
Whose  soul  was  the  home  of  all  things  bright, 

Sleeps  with  the  dead. 
Qow  many  eyes  did  the  welcome  sight 

Of  his  smile  rejoice ! 
How  many  hearts  listened  with  fond  delight 

To  his  kindly  voice !  [waive 

It  is  hudied,  and  those  hearts  beat  as  light  as  the 
Of  the  glass  that  grows  over  his  silent  grave. 

Ah,  this  is  the  bitter  and  desdate  thought, 

Death's  chiefest  woe, 
To  feel  how  soon  we  are  deemed  as  nought. 

When  laid  below ; 
Forgotten  by  those  who  our  presence  sought 

With  loving  hearts, 
When  in  this  pageant  of  honors  bought 

We  bore  our  parts. 
We  die,  and  the  tide  of  life's  busy  scene 
Rolls  onward  as  though  vre  had  never  hem(.  ^ 
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From  BflQtlqr'i  Miieelluy. 
MEMOIRS  OF  AN  OLD  ARM   OHAIR. 

In  my  new  fonn  I  was  called  a  chair ;  there  were 
a  great  many  so  called  in  the  room :  they  looked 
Tery  dark  at  me,  for  I  suppose  I  was  considered  a 
parvenu;  hut  I  little  heeded  them,  for  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  beautiful  child,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, entered  the  magnificent  chamber.  Her  fair 
locks  flew  wildly  about  her  angelic  face,  and  with 
a  light  and  airy  motion  she  sjjranff  towards  me. 
She  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  with  <mildish  delight, 
admiring  my  graceful  form ;  I  really  felt  as  if  my 
▼elvet  blushed  a  deeper  crimson  beneath  her  dove- 
like eyes. 

I  had  a  noble  heart  of  oak,  and  I  felt  it  bound  as 
it  were  to  Uie  fair  child  :  a  moment  more— goees 
my  confusion—- envy  me  mv  delight!  she  sprang 
into  my  extended  arms,  and  I  held  in  a  dose  em- 
brace the  beautiful  child,  whose  life  will  form  the 
subject  of  my  recital ;  and  although  the  facts  mav 
be  wanting  in  interest  to  you,  to  me  they  are  hal- 
lowed by  a  sweet  remembrance  of  one  of  earth's 
fairest  creatures.  Heaven  knows  I  am  not  given 
to  sentimentalize,  nor  do  I  intend  to  harrow  yonr 
feelings  by  scenes  of  bloodshed  or  hairbreadth  ee- 
capes ;  it  is  in  verity  a  simplicity,  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  which  makes  to  me  its  best  seetiment. 

The  girl  that  I  held  in  my  arms  was  vihofai  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  *'  fair  and  beautiful  to  look 
upon,"  the  only  child  of  the  owner  of  the  magnifi- 
cent domain  in  which  I  had  become  a  retainer. 

He  was  a  stem,  proud  man,  whose  eady  life  had 
been  passed  in  heart-burnings  and  nefflect,  conse- 
quent upon  his  position  of  younger  brouier.  Of  an 
ambitious  snd  fiery  temperament,  he,  from  his  early 
childhood,  had  fretted  under  the  erery-dajr  occur- 
rence of  seeing  his  elder  brother,  the  rismg  sun, 
claim  from  all  classes  the  incense  paid  to  his  posi- 
tion. Envy  had  thus  early  entered  a  heart  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  noble  and  good,  turning 
all  his  better  feelings  to  gall  and  bitterness. 

When  manhood  put  the  heir  into  full  possession 
of  his  envied  rights,  he  married,  and  vras  blessed 
with  a  family,  entirely  crushing  the  hopes  of  his 
youngest  brother  as  to  any  chance  of  succession. 

He  soon  afler  married  an  amiable  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  for  some  time  contracted,  and  as  years 
wore  on,  he  saw  his  own  child  mingle  with  the  fair 
promising  blossoms  of  his  brother ;  but  he  expe- 
rienced a  panff  as  he  felt  she  was  only  the  daughter 
of  a  younger  brother. 

His  brother's  eldest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  about  seven 
years  of  age,  was  the  constant  playfelbw  and  chev- 
alier to  his  child,  showing  that  strong  predilection 
for  her  that  roused  the  hopes  again  in  his  embittered 
heart.  It  might  be  that  they  would  grow  up  in 
love  together,  and  the  inheritance  be  shared  in  by 
himseff  through  the  marriage  of  his  child.  Even 
distant  as  this  vision  was,  it  still  gave  a  balm  to  the 
rankling  spirit  that  possessed  him. 

Time  had  rolled  on,  when  some  estates,  inherited 
through  a  distant  relation,  called  for  the  presence 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ment. Finding  that  he  must  be  absent  from  home 
for  some  months,  as  the  estates  were  in  Ireland,  he 
resolved  to  take  his  family  with  him,  leaving  his 
brother  in  possession ;  for  travelling  in  those  days 
waa  not  a  thing  so  easily  done  as  I  am  informed  it 
is  in  the  present. 

They  parted  with  many  mutual  expressions  of 
■ffisction,  but  they  met  no  more !  Tne  T<)ssel  in 
which  they  had  embarked  foundered  on  the  danger- 


ous coast  to  which  they  were  bound,  and  all  pay 
i^ed. 

The  youn^r  brother  became  the  lord! 

What  whisperings  firom  his  heart  disturbed  tfao 
triumph  of  his  hopes.  How  he  blushed  at  the  ai&> 
bition  that  stopped  the  springs  of  sorrow,  which 
ought  to  have  gushed  forui  for  his  poor  brother*8 
sake.  He  became  the  unhappy  poossssor  of  all 
that  had  ever  gilded  and  given  eBenantinent  to  his 
dav-dreams,  for  his  heart  told  him  the  priee  at  which 
it  had  been  bou^t* 

These  combating  feeling  turned  him  into  a  atem 
and  misanthropic  man ;  his  only  pleasure  being  to 
return  threefold  the  former  neglect  of  his  present 
parasites ;  but  he  was  only  revenging  himself  upon 
himself. 

He  had  no  son  to  carry  down  the  honors  of  the 
house.  The  child  he  loved  so  fondly  could  only  be 
the  means  of  taking  those  splendid  domains  to  ag- 
grandize another  name.  She  had  grown  into  a 
beautiful  eirl  of  fifteen,  when  her  father  was  star- 
tled by  a  letter,  stating  that  a  youth  was  then  in 
Ireland,  who,  from  all  that  could  be  gathered,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  his  lost  brother.  He 
trembled !  Was  the  stafif  to  be  snatched  from  his 
hand,  and  he  again  thrust  back  into  his  former  po- 
sition! The  thought  was  annihilating:  he  was 
almost  frenzied.  He  read  again  and  acain  the 
startling  missive.  The  boy,  it  had  stated,  had  been 
seized  by  the  wreckers,  wno,  fearing  they  might  be 
deprived  of  their  plunder,  had  carried  off  the  child 
— the  only  soul  living — and  after  some  time,  finding 
him  a  burthen,  had  left  him  at  a  convent  door,  where 
the  charity  of  the  monks  had  sheltered  him.  They, 
pleased  with  his  manners,  had  instructed  him,  and 
kept  him  amongst  them  for  some  three  or  four 
years.  Fragments  of  recollection  ever  and  anon 
came  over  his  mind,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
kind  fathers.  The  wreck  was  an  occurrence  well 
remembered,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  spot.  This  being  done,  the  influence 
of  the  priests  soon  wrung  from  the  peasantry  many 
relics  of  the  wreck,  among  which  was  a  miniature 
of  his  father.  Thia  led  on  to  a  train  which  after 
much  painful  search  ended  in  the  discovery  of  his 
relations,  and  the  despatching  of  the  letter  which 
so  disturbed  his  uncle. 

How  different  were  the  feeling  of  the  fair  girl 
whose  splendid  inheritance  was  jeopardized  by  the 
reappearance  of  her  cousin !  Joy  bounded  in  her 
heart,  and  she  thought  only  of  the  preservation  of 
one  who  had  been  the  beloved  playfellow  of  her 
childhood.  She  counted  the  hours  that  kept  him 
/rom  her  embrace.  But  her  unworldly  heart  was 
doomed  to  receive  a  pang  from  the  mysteriously 
cold  and  startling  behavior  of  her  fauer.  The 
pleasure  which  she  experienced  he  refused  to  share 
in.  He  spoke  of  the  impostures  of  the  world,  and 
the  caution  necessary  in  an  affiir  of  Such  conse- 
quence ;  hinting  at  its  being  most  probably  a  fraud 
by  some  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  afl^TB 
of  the  family,  but  that  he  would  see  the  youth  on 
his  arrival.  Nothing,  of  course,  but  the  moet 
ample  and  satisfactonr  proofs  could  be  expected  to 
be  received  when  it  mvolved  a  stake  of  such  mag- 
nitude. 

A  shadow  fell  oyer  her  innocent  heart  when  she, 
for  the  first  time,  heard  the  words  of  caution  and 
distrust.  She  felt  how  sad  it  would  make  her  if 
her  true  dear  cousin  was,  by  overweening  caution, 
kept  back  from  the  door  of^^his  paternal  maiunoity 
and  those  who  ought  to  welcome  him  with  open 
arms  received  him  only  with  dosed  hearta. 
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Itaongb  «n  theie  miwWingB,  tlie  felt  that  she 
oonld  not  be  deceived ;  that  no  pretender  oould  be 
Hke  her  noble  little  oonsin  and  playmate.  She  al- 
most forgot,  in  the  enthosiflsm  of  her  warm  heart, 
that  the  boy  mnst  now  be  a  youth  fast  approaching 
manhood,  and  that  she  was  merging  from  the  oin- 
fines  of  girlhood  into  the  fiiU  bloom  of  early  wo- 

Her  mind  was  continnally  agitated  by  the  enact- 
ing affain  and  again  the  anxiouslv  expected  meet- 
ing. Her  spirits  became  depressed,  and  she  avoided 
the  stem  fiice  of  her  father,  which  put  to  flight  all 
her  enchanting  day-dreams. 

Her  iiither  commenced  proceedings  as  if  to  meet 
an  enemy.  He  invited  the  counsel  of  men  learned 
in  the  law,  that  no  slur  should  for  a  moment  rest  on 
his  character,  and  that  every  appearance  of  justice 
should  be  rendered  to  the  expected  claimant ;  but 
he  inwardly  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a 
friendless  youth,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  though 
few,  to  establish  his  identity,  and  his  claim  to  a 
property  of  so  much  consequence,  since  the  princi- 
pal evidence  would  be  hb  own  vague  recollections, 
and  the  connecting  testimony  of  men  of  known  dis- 
reputable character,  at  the  very  point  at  which  it 
was  most  vital  to  have  undoubted  correctness ;  as 
the  reverend  men  who  had  so  kindly  sheltered  and 
instructed  him  knew  nothing  but  what  was  afforded 
by  the  child's  own  reminiscences. 

The  remembrance  of  his  early  struggles  and 
heart-burning,  came  back  to  his  mind  wiUi  twofold 
force,  and  hardened  his  feelings.  To  be  again  sub- 
ject to  the  coldness  of  those  who  had  once  neglected 
him  and  on  whom  he  had  unfortunately  taken  a 
revenffe,  which,  in  the  event  of  his  losing  nosition, 
would  not  be  forgotten,  was  too  bitter,  and  he  al- 
ready shrunk  from  their  expected  exultation  and 
triumphant  sneers. 

His  mind  was  tossed  in  a  continual  tempest.  He 
in  vain  attempted  to  steel  himself  against  the  re- 
membrance of  his  kind  brother.  He  sdmost  relented 
when  he  pictared  the  child  of  that  brother  returning 
to  throw  himself  into  his  arms  as  his  only  protector, 
and  there  to  find  a  stem  enemy  anxious  alone  for 
the  failure  of  his  claim.  He  inwardly  hoped  that 
no  likeness  of  his  brother  would  plead  for  the  youth 
and  appeal  to  him  unanswerably.  In  fact,  he  trem- 
bled in  fear  that  his  heart  miffht  speak.  He  was  a 
weak,  but  not  a  bad  man ;  and  the  delight  so  frankly 
expressed  by  his  innocent  child  rebuked  him  in  a 
voice  that  would  not  be  stifled. 

Many  days  did  that  beautiful  girl  recline  her 
graceful  form  in  my  arms,  for  I  was  called  her 
chair,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  title ;  but  I  was 
grieved  to  see  the  hectic  of  fever  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  tears  bedimming  her  eyes.  The  stemness  of 
her  father  had  alarmed  her  timid  spirit,  and  she 
cowered,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  approach  of  one 
hitherto  only  k>ved  and  sought  with  all  the  fervor 
of  her  disposition.  The  house  that  had  only  sounded 
with  life  and  merriment,  had  now  become  silent  and 
dreary,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  dire  calamity. 

At  Isst  the  eventful  day  arrived.  Kind  friends 
from  another  land  brought  the  youth  home  to  the 
house  of  his  father.  If  his  heart  beat  tumuhuously 
as  the  deep  glades  borst  upon  his  view,  mshing 
hack  upon  his  mind  as  if  dreamt  of  in  some  pleasant 
dream,  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  McLet  and 
daugliler  who  sat  amidst  their  finends  in  a  suspense 
of  mingled  feelings,  ahnost  amounting  to  agony. 

He  stood  before  his  uncle.  All  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment were  fixed  upon  him,  and  then  turned  to  look 
upon  his  nnole,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  universal 


gaze.  He  oould  not  rise,  but  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  noble-looking  youth  who  stood  conrased 
and  abashed  before  him. 

One  beautiful  face,  bathed  in  tears  and  crimsoned 
with  agitation,  claimed  his  notice.  It  was  that  of 
his  feir  oonsin.  He  knew  it  must  be  her,  but  he 
dared  not  approach  her.  The  painful  silence  made 
him  irresolute. 

She  felt  in  one  moment  that  her  tme  cousin  stood 
before  her.  She  looked  from  her  father's  face  to 
his.  The  hand  of  nature  pointed  unerrringly  to  his 
beautiful  face  as  the  certificate  of  his  right.  She  saw 
no  one  but  him,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  rose  timidly  nom  her  seat,  and,  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  led  him  blushingly  to  her  chair 
which  stood  beside  her  father,  then,  without  a  word, 
left  the  chamber  to  hide  her  emotion. 

That  simple  action,  so  full  of  the  tendemess  of 
her  nature,  struck  upon  the  hearts  of  all  present ; 
whilst  the  proud  heart  of  the  father  trembled  as  he 
saw  the  edect  of  it  upon  the  persons  present. 

Summoning  up  his  wavering  resolution,  he  gave 
him  a  cold  and  distant  welcome  ;  and,  then  turning 
to  his  legal  advisers,  proceeded  to  listen  to  the 
proofe  and  evidences  of  the  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  the  scene  of  his  family's  dis- 
aster. 

Days  passed  on  in  the  difficult  investigation,  but 
nothing  beyond  what  was  expected  by  the  unde 
could  heproduced  by  the  nephew  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  These  were  of  too  vague  a  character  to  be  of 
sufficient  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  assem- 
bled, to  give  him  possession  of  the  property.  Not- 
withstanding which,  all  felt  and  saw  the  powerful 
likeness  which  the  youth  bore  to  the  family. 

He  wandered  daily  about  the  domain,  where  he 
continually  found  objects  that  be  knew  he  must 
have  seen  before,  but  was  convinced  that  his  own 
evidence  in  lus  own  cause  would  not  avail  him. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  Ireland  to  endeavor 
to  get  some  more  connecting  links,  during  which 
time  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  mansion  with 
his  friends. 

Often  would  the  cousins  meet,  as  if  by  chance ; 
and  each  meeting  convinced  them  both,  from  many 
reminiscences  of  their  childhood,  that  his  daim 
was  a  just  one  ;  but  they  had  to  convince  cold  and 
worldly  hearts,  and  her  pleadings  to  her  father  were 
only  answered  in  a  cold  and  reproachful  manner 
that  forbade  the  repetition  of  them.  His  anger  was 
really  against  himself,  for  he  would  have  rejoiced, 
had  he  dared,  to  have  pressed  the  child  of  his 
brother  to  his  heart.  But  he  had  not  moral  courage 
enough  to  prompt  him  to  yield  up  the  title  and  es- 
tate tiiat  were  as  his  life. 

Thus  every  protracted  delay  caused  by  the  case 
demanding  some  more  convincing  evidence,  gave 
him  a  pleasure  mixed  with  pain  ;  for  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  youth  who  treated  him  with  snoh 
deference,  leaving  his  cause  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  of  the  most  conse- 
quence that  it  should  feil,  was  the  noble  child  of  his 
brother. 

The  sun  was  shining  with  meridian  splendor  into 
the  noble  chamber  which  I  and  my  kindred  chairs 
were  appointed  to  omament.    The  painted  windovrs 
stood  open  for  the  soft  summer  air  to  bear  in  the 
sweet  odors  of  Uie  clustering  flowers,  and  the  birds 
sofUy  twitted  as  they  ensconced  themselves  from  the 
summer  heat  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  noble  trees,    t 
The  blue  sky  sparkled  like  an  amethyst,  and  th«0[C 
sheep  lay  dotted  on  the  breezy  downs,  sending  thcM 
soft  music  of  their  bells  into  the  verdant  vaUeys  be- 
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nesth  them.  All  natmre  seemed  in  a  delicioiis  lan- 
guor. 

I  held  in  my  arms  the  form  of  a  noble  yoath. 
Hd  had  seated  himself  to  gaste  upon  the  portraits  of 
his  mother  and  father  that  were  hanging  opposite. 
Their  forms  were  arousing  his  strugglioff  recollec- 
tions. He  felt  that  he  was  their  child  ;  out  a  mel- 
ancholy came  over  his  young  heart  as  his  uncle 
mixed  himself  up  with  his  thoughts.  His  stern- 
ness chilled  him,  and  he  prayed  that  he  might  be 
proyed  the  rightful  heir  to  the  satisfaction  of  aO,  not 
for  the  worldly  advantages,  but  that  he  might  in 
such  an  event  show  the  father  and  daughter  that  he 
was  worthy  of  his  descent. 

But  the  image  of  the  daughter  was  far  more  oflen 
before  his  mental  vision  than  that  of  the  father,  for 
•he  had  tacitly  acknowledged  him.  The  first  ores- 
snte  of  her  hand,  when  no  other  hand  was  held  out 
to  welcome  him,  remained  indelible ;  and  he  desired 
his  success  if  it  brought  him  no  other  good  than  that 
of  being  her  cousin. 

He  mused  and  mused  until  the  soft  influence  of 
the  day  drew  him  into  a  deep  slumber. 

A  light  foot,  as  he  closea  his  eyes,  entered  the 
chamber.  The  fair  object  of  his  thoughts — and, 
perchance,  his  dreams-^stood  beside  him.  She 
gazed  timidly  at  his  sleeping  figure.  She  scanned 
bis  features  intently,  as  she  would  not  have  dared 
to  do  had  he  been  waking.  She  looked  from  him 
to  the  portraits  opposite.  Her  bosom  heaved  and 
her  face  flushed,  for  the  soft  air  from  the  window 
blew  his  dark  locks  aside,  and  discovered  a  deep 
scar  upon  his  forehead.  She  almost  uttered  an 
exclamation.  She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  bosom, 
for  she  had  recognized  an  undeniable  proof  of  his 
identity.  In  his  early  childhood  he  had,  in  seeking 
a  nest  for  her,  fiillen  from  a  tree,  and  nearly  caused 
his  death  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  which  had 
left  the  deep  jM»r  that  now  so  truly  witnessed  for 
him. 

She  hurried,  without  awakening  him,  from  the 
chamber.  A  beautiful  smile  passed  over  her  face 
as  she  did  so,  for  hope  had  entered  her  heart. 

I  confess  that  the  minutes  seemed  long  to  me,  for 
the  suddenness  of  her  action  startled  me,  and  I  felt 
that  she  had  taken  some  noble  resolve,  which  she 
was  about  to  carry  out. 

On  her  reappearance,  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  father,  whose  face  was  pale  from  ap^tation. 
She  seemed  to  have  been  recounting  to  him  what 
had  passed,  but  she  ceased  speaking  as  she  entered. 
She  led  him  towards  the  sleeping  youth  and  pointed 
to  the  scar.  A  fierce  struggle  was  powerfully  agi- 
tating the  father's  bosom;  he  turned  inesolutely 
from  the  boy  ;  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  met  the  im- 
ploring look  of  his  own  child. 

She  pressed  his  hands  against  her  innocent 
bosom,  and  said  in  a  low  but  emphatic  voice,  *'  Fa- 
ther, we  know  him  to  be  what  he  represents  him- 
self to  be.  Think  of  the  nobleness  of  deciding 
against  yourself  for  your  own  tranquillity  and  mine. 
Your  heart,  I  know,  is  conquered ;  't  is  but  your 
pride  remains  to  be  so." 


What  father  oould  lesiat  the  power  of  such  elo* 
qnence  when  it  pleaded  fas  her  loss,  only  lookiDg 
to  his  gain  ? 

The  next  moment  found  the  bewildered  youth 
startled  from  his  dreams  and  clutched  in  the  fervent 
embrace  of  his  uncle,  whilst  his  fair  cousin,  smiling 
thro^h  her  tears  and  sobs,  stood  by  his  «de  the 
happiest  of  the  trio.        •        •        •        # 

A  happy  man  wandered  through  the  chambers 
that  were  so  late  his  own.  He  was  now  only  the 
guardian  of  the  heir.  But  he  had  lost  no  honors 
Good  men  clasped  him  by  Uie  hand ;  every  face 
smiled  upon  him,  for  every  heart  applauded  him. 
He  had  gained  a  greater  estate  than  he  had  lost. 
He  had  his  own  self-esteem. 

As  time  rolled  on  he  found  the  reward  in  the  cer- 
tain fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  His  nephew  seemed 
onlv  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  his  child.  No  word 
had  been  spoken  of  their  love.  The  tongue  had  not 
been  as  yet  trusted  with  the  soft  confession.  The 
eyes  alone  had  been  in  mutual  understanding.  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  I  was  the  first  to  be  a  party 
concerned ;  for,  from  the  day  so  eventful  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  heir,  when  he  had  been  so  agreeably 
awakened  in  my  arms,  that  fair  girl  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  stronger  attachment  to  me,  and  sought  me 
on  all  occasions  when  she  wished  to  eiyoy  her  day- 
dreams alone. 

One  evening  her  cousin  found  her  seated  there. 
He  placed  himself  at  her  feet. 

What  he  said  was  very  broken  and  disjointed. 
What  she  said  was  more  so ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  each  other.  I 
won't  say  I  saw  him  kiss  her,  as  it  was  fast  falling 
twilight,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  sound,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one.  But  this  I  say  under 
correction.        •        • 

ThejT  were  married  upon  his  coming  of  age ;  at 
least  I  imagine  so  from  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
happy  faces  that  kept  continually  passing  and  re- 
passing. 

In  all  her  bridal  beauty  I  was  her  chosen  throne. 
She  was  the  queen  of  hearts  that  day,  and  so  did 
she  ever  remain,  for  her  conduct  was  known  to  all 
from  the  affectionate  and  proud  father. 

As  soon  as  she  had  strength  to  carry  their  first 
infant  she  placed  him  in  my  lap,  for  I  had  been  tlie 
cause  of  all  her  happiness.  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  was  rather  an  awkward  nurse  at  first,  but  I  soon 
got  accustomed  to  be  drummed  by  tiny  heels,  which 
gave  me  continual  occupation.      *      *      •      • 

One  calm  and  lovely  evening  I  supported  a  white- 
haired  old  man,  beside  an  open  window  that  admit- 
ted the  cool  and  sweet  autumnal  air.  By  his  side 
sat  his  two  children,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  low  and 
feeble  whispers.  Each  held  an  attenuated  hand, 
and  watched  with  fond  affection  the  glimmering  light 
of  life  that  still  held  him  in  the  mortal  world. 

They  knelt  before  him,  and  his  hands  were  placed 
upon  their  heads ;  and  he  passed  from  life  with  a 
smile  of  thanksgiving  that  Heaven  had  blessed  him 
in  the  gift  of  such  children. 


The  recent  oflScial  disclosures  in  France  have 
borne  their  first  political  fruit  in  an  imposing  demon- 
stration at  Colmar;  where  150  electors  of  the 
Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  assembled  to  de- 
nounce the  public  corruption.  M.  Ross^e,  first 
president  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Colmar,  filled  the 
chair ;  supported  by  M.  Sturch,  deputy  for  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  several  members  of  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  Strasbourg  and  Mulhausen.    The  fol- 


lowing toasts,  given  from  the  chair,  were  enthnsias- 
tically  cheered—"  Electoral  reform,"  "  The  union 
of  nations,"  "The  French  revolution,"  "The  real- 
ization of  its  doctrines  and  principles,"  "  The 
organization  of  labor,"  and  "  The  probity  of  publie 
authorities."  The  king's  health  was  received  with 
solemn  silence,  followed  by  a  cry  for  the  "  Mar* 
seillaise."^fiipec<.  C"  r^r^n]f> 
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Flom  Blickwood's  Magazine. 
THE  EMERALD    STUDS.       A   REMINISCENCE  OF 
THE  CIRCUIT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

'' Hallo,  Tom !  Are  yoa  not  up  yet?  W^Jj 
man,  the  judges  have  gone  down  to  the  court  half 
an  hour  ago,  escorted  by  the  most  ragged  regiment 
of  ruffians  that  ever  handled  a  Lochaber-axe." 

Such  was  my  matutinal  salutation  to  my  friend 
Thoma8StTachan,as  I  entered  his  room  on  a  splen- 
did sprinff  morning.  Tom  and  I  were  early  college 
allies.  We  had  attended,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  taken  out  tickets  for  the  different  law 
classes  during  the  same  sessions.  We  had  fulmi- 
nated together  within  the  walls  of  the  Jundical  Soci- 
ety on  legBl  topics  which  might  have  broken  the 
heart  of  Erskine,  and  rewarded  ourselves  diligently 
thereafter  with  the  usual  relaxations  of  a  crab  and 
a  comforuble  tumbler.  We  had  aggravated  the 
same  grinder  with  oiir  deplorable  exposition  of  the 
Pandects ;  and  finally  assumed,  on  the  same  day,  the 
full-blown  honors  of  the  advocate's  wig  and  gown. 
Nor  did  our  fraternal  parallel  end  there ;  for  although 
Vie  had  walked  the, boards  of  the  parliament  house 
with  praiseworthy  diligence  for  a  couple  of  sessions, 
neither  of  us  had  experienced  the  dulcet  sensation 
which  is  communicated  to  the  palm  by  the  contact 
of  the  first  professional  guinea.  In  vain  did  we 
attempt  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  agents,  and  coin  our  intellects  into  such 
jocular  remarks  as  are  supposed  to  find  most  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  facetious  practitioners.  In  vain  did  I 
carry  about  with  me,  for  a  whole  week,  an  artificial 
process  most  skilfully  made  up ;  and  in  vain  did 
Tom  compound  and  circulate  a  delectable  ditty, 
entitled,  ''The  Song  of  the  Multiplepoinding." 
Not  a  single  solicitor  would  listen  to  our  wooing, 
or  even  intrust  us  with  the  task  of  making  the 
liimplest  motion.  I  believe  they  thoneht  roe  too 
fast,  and  Tom  too  much  of  a  genius ;  ana,  therefore, 
both  of  us  were  left  among  the  ranks  of  the  brief- 
less army  of  the  st<}ve.  This  would  not  do.  Our 
ttouls  burned  within  us  with  a  noble  thirst  for  legal 
fame  and  fees.  We  held  a  consultation  (without  an 
agent)  at  the  Rainbow,  and  finally  determined  that 
Aince  Edinburgh  would  not  hear  us,  Jedburgh  should 
have  the  privilege  of  monopolizing  our  maiden  elo- 
quence at  the  ensuing  justiciary  circuit.  Jedburgh 
presents  a  capital  field  to  the  ambition  of  a  you&- 
fol  advocate.  Very  few  counsel  go  that  way  ;  the 
cases  are  usually  trifling,  and  the  juries  easily  bam- 
boozled. It  has  besides  this  immense  advantage — 
ihat  should  you  by  any  accident  happen  to  break 
down,  nobody  will  in  all  probability  be  the  wiser  for 
it,  provided  you  have  the  good  sense  to  ingratiate 
yourself  with  the  circuit-clerk. 

Tom  and  I  arrived  at  Jedburgh  the  afternoon 
before  the  circuit  began.  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
a  human  being  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries 
of  that  respectable  borough,  and  therefore  expe- 
rienced but  a  slight  spasm  of  disappointment,  when 
informed  by  the  waiter  at  the  inn,  that  no  inquiries 
had  yet  been  made  after  me,  on  the  part  of  writers 
desirous  of  professional  assistance.  Strachan  had 
been  wiser.  Somehow  or  other,  he  had  got  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  one  Bailie  Beerie,  a  notable  civic 
dignitary  of  the  place ;  and  accordingly,  on  present- 
ing his  credentials,  was  invited  by  Uiat  functionary 
to  dinner,  with  a  hint  that  he  *'  might  maybe  see  a 
wheen  real  leddies  in  the  evening."  This  pointed 
ao  plainly  to  a  white  choker  and  dress  boots,  that 
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Strachan  durst  not  take  the  liberty  of  volunteering 
the  attendance  of  his  friend ;  and  accordingly  I  had 
been  left  alone  to  wile  away,  as  I  best  might,  the 
tedium  of  a  sluggish  evening.  Before  starting, 
however,  Tom  pledged  himself  to  return  in  time  for 
supper ;  as  he  entertained  a  painful  conviction  that 
the  party  would  be  excessively  slow. 

So  long  as  it  was  light,  I  amused  myself  pretty 
well,  by  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
enunciating  a  splendid  speech  for  the  pannel  in  an 
imaginary  case  of  murder.  However,  before  I 
reached  the  peroration,  (which  was  to  consist  of  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  death-bed  of  a  despairing  jury- 
man, conscience-stricken  by  the  recollection  of  an 
erroneous  verdict,)  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
close  in  ;  the  trouts  ceased  to  leap  in  the  pool,  and 
the  rooks  desisted  from  their  cawing.  I  returned 
to  discuss  my  solitary  mutton  at  the  inn ;  and  then, 
having  nothing  to  do,  sat  down  to  a  moderate  liba- 
tion, and  an  odd  number  of  the  Temperance  Maga- 
zine, which  valuable  tract  had  been  left  for  the 
reformation  of  the  traveller  by  some  peripatetic 
disciple  of  Father  Mathew. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  but  so  did  not  Strachan.  I 
began  to  wax  wroth,  muttered  anathemas  against 
my  faithless  friend,  rang  for  the  waiter,  and — hav- 
ing ascertained  the  fact  that  a  masonic  lodge  was 
that  evening  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of 
its  peculiar  pation — I  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  pious  and  mystic  labors  of  the- 
Brethren  of  the  Jedburgh  St.  Jeremy.  At  twelve,, 
when  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  escoxted  by  the 
junior  deacon,  I  was  informed  that  Strachan  had  not 
made  his  appearance,  and  accordingly  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  I  found  Tom,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  his  couch.  There  was  a  fme  air  of  negh- 
gence  in  the  manner  in  which  his  habiliments  were 
scattered  over  the  room.  One  glazed  boot  lay 
within  the  fender,  whilst  the  other  had  been  chucked- 
into  a  coal-scuttle ;  and  there  were  evident  marks 
of  mud  on  the  surface  of  his  glossy  kerseymeres.. 
Strachan  himself  looked  excessively  pale,  and  the 
sole  rejoinder  he  made  to  my  preliminary  remark 
was,  a  request  for  soda-water. 

''Tom,"  said  I,  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the 
implied  confession  of  the  nature  of  his  vespers — 
* '  1  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself !  Have 
you  no  higher  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  bar  you 
represent,  than  to  expose  yourself  before  a  Jedburgh* 

'*  Dignity  be  hanged  !*'  replied  the  incorrigible 
Strachan.  **  Bailie  Beerie  is  a  brick,  and  I  won't 
hear  a  word  against  him.  But,  0  Fred !  if  you  only 
knew  what  you  missed  last  night !  Such  a  splendid 
woman — by  Jove,  sir,  a  thoroughbred  angel.  A 
bust  like  one  of  Titian's  beauties,  and  the  voice  of 
a  lovelorn  nightingale !" 

"  One  of  the  Misses  Beerie,  I  presume.  Come, 
Tom,  I  think  I  can  fill  up  your  portrait.  Hair  of 
the  auburn  complexion,  slightly  running  into  the 
carrot — skin  fair,  but  freckled — greenish  eyes — red 
elbows— culpable  ankles— elephantine  waist — and 
sentiments  savoring  of  the  secession." 

"  Ring  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and  hold  your 
impious  tongue.  You  never  were  further  from  the 
mark  in  your  life.  The  wing  of  the  raven  is  not 
more  glossy  than  her  hair — and  oh,  the  depth  and 
melting  lustre  of  those  dark  unfathomable  eyes ! 
Waiter !  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  you  may  pat 
in  a  thimbleful  of  cognac." 

*'  Come,  Tom ! — none  of  your  ravings.    Is  this 
an  actual  Aimida,  or  a  new  freak  otfybm^jewj^T^ 
imagination?"  Digitized  byViiOCJglL 
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"Bona  fide-'-wk  angel  ia  everything,  barring 
the  wings." 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  such  a  phenomenon 
happen  to  emerge  at  the  bailie's?" 

'*  That  'a  the  very  question  I  was  asking  myself 
dnrine  the  whole  time  of  dinner.  She  was  clearly 
not  a  Scotswoman.  When  she  spoke,  it  vras  in  the 
sweet  low  accents  of  a  southern  clime ;  and  she 
waived  away  the  proffered  haggis  with  an  air  of  the 
prettiest  disgust ! "  ^ 

"  fiut  the  bailie  knew  her?" 

**  Of  course  he  did.  I  got  the  whole  story  out 
of  him  after  dinner,  and,  upon  my  honor,  I  thmkit 
is  the  most  romantic  one  I  ever  heard.  About  a 
week  ago,  the  lady  arrived  here  without  attendants. 
Some  say  she  came  in  the  mailn^oach-^others  in  a 
dark  travelling  chariot  and  pair.  However,  what 
matters  it?  the  jewel  can  derive  no  lustre  or  value 
from  the  casket!" 

*<  Yes — ^but  one  always  likes  to  have  some  kind 
of  idea  of  the  setting.    Uet  on." 

'*  She  seemed  in  great  distress,  and  inquured 
whether  there  were  any  letters  at  the  post-offioe 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Dorothea  Percy.  No 
such  epistle  was  to  be  found.  She  then  interro- 
gated tne  landlord  whether  an  elderly  lady,  whose 
appearance  she  minutely  described,  had  beien  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jedburgh ;  but  except  old 
3fr8.  Slammingham  of  Summertrees,  who  has  been 
bed-ridden  for  years,  there  was  nobody  in  the  county 
who  at  all  answered  to  the  description.  On  hearing 
•this,  the  lady  seemed  profoundly  agitated — shut 
Jierself  up  in  a  private  parlor,  and  reSised  all  sua- 
tenance." 

"  Had  she  not  a  reticule  with  sandwiches,  Tom?" 

-*'  Do  not  tempt  me  to  commit  justifiable  homicide 
~you  see  I  am  in  the  act  of  shaving.— At  last  the 
landlady,  who  is  a  most  respectable  person,  and  who 
•felt  deeply  interested  at  the  desolate  aituation  of  the 
poor  young  lady,  ventured  to  solicit  an  interview. 
She  was  admitted.  There  are  moments  when  the 
sympathy  of  even  the  humblest  friend  ia  precious. 
Miss  Percy  felt  grateful  for  the  interest  so  displayed, 
and  confided  the  tale  of  her  griefs  to  the  matronly 
bosom  of  the  hostess." 

"  And  she  told  you  ?" 

"No — ^bttt  she  told  Bailie  Beerjo.  That  active 
magistrate  thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere.  He 
waited  upon  Miss  Percy,  and  from  her  lips  he 
^thered  the  full  particulars  of  her  history.  Percy 
IS  not  her  real  name,  but  she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  peer  of  very  ancient  family.  Her  father 
having  married  a  second  time,  Dorothea  was  exposed 
to  the  (tersecutions  of  a  low-minded,  vulgar  woman, 
whose  ideas  were  of  that  mean  and  mercenary  de- 
scription which  characterize  the  Caucasian  race. 
Naomi  Shekels  was  the  offspring  of  a  Jew,  and 
she  hated,  whilst  she  envied,  the  superior  charms 
of  the  noble  Norman  maiden.  But  she  had  gained 
an  enormous  supremacy  over  the  wavering  intellect 
of  the  elderly  viscount ;  and  Dorothea  was  com- 
manded to  receive,  with  submission,  the  addresses 
of  a  loathsome  apostate,  who  had  made  a  prodigious 
fortune  in  the  railways." 

"  One  of  the  tribe  of  Issaehar  ?" 

"  Exactly.  A  miscreant  whose  natoral  function 
was  the  vending  of  cast  habiliments.  Conoeiye, 
Ynd,  what  the  fair  young  creatme  most  have  Mi 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  idiocking  spousals !  She 
besought,  prayed,  implored*— bat  all  m  vain.  Mam- 
mon had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  paternal  heat^* 
the  old  coronet  had  boon  furbished  np  by  means  of 
bnelitiah  gold,  and  the  father  ooold  not  see  any 


degradation  in  forcing  upon  hia  diild  an  aSiaiMe 
similar  to  his  own." 

'*  You  interest  me  excessively." 

"Ts  it  not  aatrange  tale?"  continued  Thomas, 
adjusting  a  false  collar  round  his  neck.  "  I  know 
you  vpuld  agree  with  me  when  T  caqie  to  the 
pathetic  part.  Well,  Fred,  the  altar  was  decked, 
the  ornaments  ready,  the  rabbi  bespoke        " 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Strachan,  that  Lady  Doro- 
thea was  to  have  been  manied  after  the  fashioo  d 
the  Jews?" 

<'  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  think  Beerie  said  it 
was  a  rabbi ;  but  that  may  have  been  a  flight  of  hia 
own  ima^ation.  However,  somebody  was  ready 
to  have  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  and  all  the  joys  oi 
existence,  and  ita  hopes,  were  abont  to  fade  forever 
from  the  vision  of  my  poor  Dorothea  1" 

*  *  Your  Dorothea ! ' '  cried  I  in  amazement.  ' '  Why, 
Tom — ^you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  have 
gone  that  length  ahready?" 

**Did  I  say  mine?"  repeated  Straohan,  looking 
somewhat  embarrassed.  '*  It  was  a  mere  figure  ^ 
speech :  you  always  take  one  up  so  uncommonly 
snort. — ^Nothing  remained  for  her  but  flight,  or  tnh- 
mission  to  the  cruel  mandate.  Like  a  heroic  gM, 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  old  cmsadeis  was 
bounding,  she  preferred  the  former  alternative.  The 
only  relation  to  whom  she  could  apply  in  so  delieate 
a  juncture,  was  an  aged  aunt,  reaiding  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  To  her  she  wrote,  be- 
seeching her,  as  she  regarded  the  memory  of  her 
buried  aister,  to  receive  her  miserable  ehUd ;  and 
she  appointed  this  tovni,  Jedburgh,  as  the  place  of 
meeting." 

••  But  where 's  the  aunt?" 

**  That 's  just  the  mysterious  part  of  the  bnsinen. 
The  crisis  was  so  imminent  that  Dorothea  conM 
not  wait  for  a  reply.  She  disguised  herself— packed 
up  a  few  jewels  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  mother — and,  at  the  dead  of  night,  escaped 
from  her  father's  mansion.  Judge  of  her  terror 
when,  on  arriving  here,  panting  and  perhape  pnx^ 
sued,  she  oould  obtain  no  trace  whatever  of  her 
venerable  relative.  Alone,  inexperienced  and  un- 
friended, I  tremble  to  think  what  minht  have  been 
her  fate  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  humanity  of 
Beerie." 

"  And  what  was  the  bailie's  line  of  oondaet4" 

'*  He  behaved  to  her,  Fred,  like  a  parent.  Ho 
supplied  her  wants,  and  invited  her  to  make  hia 
house  her  home,  at  least  until  the  aunt  should 
appear.  But  the  noble  creature  would  not  subieet 
herself  to  the  weight  of  so  many  obligations.  She 
accepted,  indeed,  his  assistance,  but  preferred  re- 
mainmg  here,  until  she  oould  phice  herself  beneath 
legitimate  guardianship.  And  doubtless,"  contin- 
ue Strachan  with  fervor,  "her  good  angel  is 
watching  over  her." 

<'  And  this  is  the  whole  story?" 

"The  whole." 

"  Do  you  know,  Tom,  it  looks  nncommonly  like 
a  piece  of  deliberate  humbug  !'^ 

"Your  ignorance  mialeads  you,  Fred.  Ton 
wonld  not  say  so  had  you  seen  her.  So  sweet-^eo 
gentle— with  such  a  tinge  of  melancholy  resttiift^ 
tion  in  her  eye,  like  that  of  a  virgm  martyr  ahoot 
to  suffer  at  the  stake !  No  one  oonld  look  upon 
her  for  a  moment,  and  doubt  her  purity  and  tmtfa." 

"  Perhaps.  But  you  must  allow  that  we  are  not 
living  exactly  in  the  ages  of  romanee.  An  elope^ 
ment  with  an  officer  of  dragoons  is  abont  the  rar- 
tfaeat  extent  of  legitimate  enterprise  which  is  left  to 
a  modem  damBel;  eadi  npoa  my  we 


'  weid,  I  think  Ite 
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fitofy  woqM  hsv8  toM  bettor,  had  some  socb  hero 
beoi  inserted  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  Jew. 
Bat  what  *s  the  matter  ?    Have  you  lost  anything  ? ' ' 

*nt  is  very  odd!''  said  Strachan.  "I  am  pei^ 
Aetly  certain  that  I  had  on  my  emerald  studs  last 
night.  I  recollect  that  Dorothea  admired  them 
exceedingly.  Where  on  earth  can  I  have  put 
themi" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sore.  I  suspect,  Tom,  you 
and  the  Bailie  were  rather  oonTivial  after  supper. 
Is  your  watch  wound  up?" 

*'  Of  course  it  is.  I  assure  yon  you  are  quite 
wrong.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  four  or  five  tum- 
blers. Very  odd  this!  Why— I  can't  find  my 
watoh  neither!" 

*'  Hallo !  what  the  deuce !  Have  we  fallen  into 
a  den  of  thieves  t  This  is  a  nice  beginning  to  our 
circuit  practice." 

'*  I  could  swear,  Fred,  that  I  put  it  below  my 
pillow  before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  remember,  now, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  fit  in  the  key. 
What  can  have  become  of  it?" 

"  And  you  have  not  left  your  room  since  ?" 

*•  No,  on  my  word  of  honor !" 

"  Pooh — ^pooh !  Then  it  can't  possibly  be  gone. 
Look  beneatn  the  bolster." 

But  in  vain  did  we  search  beneath  bolster,  mat- 
trass,  and  blankets ;  yea,  even  downwards  to  the 
fundamental  straw.  Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of 
Cox  Savory's  horizontal  lever,  jewelled,  as  Tom 
pathetically  remarked,  in  four  special  holes,  and 
warranted  to  go  for  a  year  without  more  than  a 
minute's  deviation.  Neither  were  the  emerald 
studs,  the  pride  of  Strachan's  heart,  forthcoming. 
Boots,  chamber-maid,  and  waiter  were  collectively 
summoned — all  assisted  in  the  search,  and  all  assev- 
erated their  own  integrity. 

**  Are  ye  sure,  sir,  that  ye  brocht  them  hame?" 
said  the  waiter,  an  acute  lad,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  a  commercial  tavern  in  the  Gror- 
bals ;  '*  ye  was  gey  an'  fou  when  ye  cam  in  here 
yestreen." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal?" 

"Ye  ken  ye  wadna  gang  to  bed  till  ye  had 
anither  tumbler.'* 

"  Don't  talk  trash !  It  was  the  weakest  cold- 
without  in  the  creation." 

"  And  then  ye  had  a  sair  fecht  on  politics  wi' 
anither  nym  in  the  coffee-room." 

"  Ha! 'I  remember  now — the  bagman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  League !  Where  is  the  commercial 
viDain?" 

"  He  gaed  aflfat  sax  preceesely,  this  morning,  in 
his  dff,  to  Kelso." 

<'Then,  by  the  head  of  Thistlewood !"  cried 
Strachan,  frantically,  <'my  ticker  will  be  turned 
into  tracts  against  the  corn-laws !" 

*'Hoot  na!"  said  the  waiter,  "I  canna  think 
that.    He  looked  an  unco  respectable-like  man." 

*'  No  man  can  be  respectable,"  replied  the  aris- 
tocratic Thomas,  "  who  sports  such  infernal  opin- 
ions as  I  heard  hiih  utter  last  night.  My  poor 
stnds !  Fred. — they  were  a  ffift  from  Mary  Rivers 
before  we  qoarreUed,  and  1  would  not  have  lost 
them  for  the  universe !  Only  think  of  them  being 
exposed  for  sale  at  a  free-trade  bazar !" 

*•  Come,  Tom — ^they  may  turn  up  yet." 

**  Never  in  this  world,  except  at  a  pawnbroker's. 
I  oonld  ^  mad  to  think  that  my  last  memorial  of 
Mary  is  in  all  probabihty  glxttenng  in  the  unclean 
dnrtofabagman!" 

"  Had  yoa  not  better  ap^y  to  the  Fisoal  1 ' ' 

*'Foffwhal  pupose?    Doabttoi  the  sooandiel 


has  driven  ofiT  to  the  nearest  railway,  and  is  tri- 
umphantly counting  the  mile-posts  as  he  steams  to 
his  native  Leeds.  No,  Fred.  Both  watch  and 
studs  are  gone  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption." 

"  The  loss  is  certainly  a  serious  one." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  a  thought  strikes  me. 
Tou  recollect  the  edict,  nauttB,  caupones,  stabularii ' 
I  have  not  studied  the  civil  law  for  nothing,  and  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case  the  landlord 
is  liable." 

"  By  Jove !  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  it  would 
be  as  well  to  turn  up  Shstw  and  Donlop  for  a  pre- 
cedent before  you  make  any  row  about  it.  Besides, 
it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  establish  that  you  lost 
them  at  the  inn." 

**  If  they  only  refer  the  matter  to  my  oath,  I  can 
easily  settle  that  point,"  replied  Strachan.  *<  Be- 
sides, now  that  I  think  of  it.  Miss  Percy  can  speak 
to  the  watch.  She  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was 
just  before  we  parted  on  the  stairs." 

"  Eh,  what !    Is  the  lady  m  this  house  ?" 

"  To  be  sure — did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?" 

"  I  say,  Tom— could  n't  you  contrive  to  let  me 
have  a  peep  at  this  angel  of  yours  ?" 

"  Quite  impossible.  She  is  the  shyest  creature 
in  the  world,  and  would  shrink  from  the  sight  of  a 
stranger." 

"  But,  my  dear  Tom " 

"  I  can't  do  it,  I  tell  yo\; ;  so  it 's  no  use  asking 
me." 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  are  abominably  selfish. 
But  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
red  and  blue  Joinville  ?  You  can't  go  down  to  court 
without  a  white  neckcloth." 

''  I  am  not  going  down  to  court.  V 

'*  Why,  my  gocSi  fellow !  what  on  earth  is  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

"  I  am  not  going  dowii  to  court,  that 's  all.  I 
say,  Fred,  how  do  I  look  in  this  sort  of  thin^  ?" 

"  Uncommonly  like  a  cock-pheasant  in  full  plu- 
mage.   But  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  since  you  must  needs  know,  I  am  going 
up  stairs  to  breakfast  with  Miss  Percy.'* 

So  saying,  Mr.  Strachan  made  me  a  polite  bow, 
and  left  the  apartment.  I  took  my  solitary  way  to 
the  court-house,  marvelling  at  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  efi^  which  is  pnxiuced  by  the  envenomed 
darts  of  Cupid. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  entering  the  court,  I  found  that  the  business 
had  commenced.  An  enormous  raw-boned  fellow, 
with  a  shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  and  hands  of  such 
dimensions  that  a  mere  glimpse  of  them  excited  un- 
pleasant sensations  at  your  windpipe,  was  stationed 
at  the  bar,  to  which,  from  previous  practice,  he  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right. 

"James  M' Wilkin,  or  Wilkinson,  or  Wilson," 
said  the  presiding  judge,  in  a  tone  of  disgust  which 
heightened  with  each  successive  alias,  "  attend  to 
the  indictment  if^ch  is  about  to  be  preferred  against 
you." 

And  certainly,  if  the  indictment  contained  a  true 
statement  of  the  fiicts,  James  M'Wilkin,  or  Wilkin- 
son, or  Wilson  was  about  as  thorough-paced  a  ma- 
rauder as  ever  perambulated  a  common.  He  was 
charged  with  sheep-stealing  and  assault ;  inasmuch 
as,  on  a  certain  night  subsequent  to  the  Kelso  fair, 
he,  the  said  individual  vrith  the  plural  denomina- 
tions, did  wickedly  and  feloniously  steal,  uplift,  and 
away  tdce  from  a  field  adjoining  to  the  Northum-  , 
berland  load,  mx  wethers,  the  property,  or  in  the 
lawfol  poeseeaion  of,  Jacob  Qubbins,  grazier,  then 
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and  now  or  btel^  residing  in  Morpeth ;  and  more- 
OTeri  on  being  followed  by  the  said  Gabbins,  who 
demanded  restitution  of  his  property,  he,  the .  said 
M'Wilkin,  &c.,  had,  in  the  most  bmtal  manner, 
struck,  knocked  down,  and  lavished  divers  kicks 
upon  the  corporality  of  the  Northumbrian  bumpkin, 
to  the  fracture  of  three  of  his  ribs,  and  otherwise  to 
tlie  injury  of  his  person. 

During  the  perusal  of  this  formidable  document 
by  the  clerk,  M'Wilkin  stood  scratching  bis  poll, 
and  leering  about  him  as  though  he  considered  the 
whole  ceremony  as  a  sort  of  solemn  joke.  I  neyer 
in  the  course  of  my  life  cast  eyes  on  a  more  non- 
chalant or  unmitigated  ruffian. 

"  How  do  you  say,  M'Wilkin,"  asked  the  judge; 
"  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

'*  Not  guilty,  air  course.  D*ye  tak  me  for  a 
fule?"  and  M'Wilkin  flounced  down  upon  his  seat, 
as  though  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  society. 

"  Have  you  a  counsel  V  asked  the  iudge. 

**De'il  ane— nor  a  bawbee,"  replied  the  free- 
booter. 

Acting  upon  the  noUe  principle  of  Scottish  Juris- 
prudence, that  no  man  shall  undergo  his  trial  with- 
out sufficient  legal  advice,  his  lordship  in  the  kindest 
manner  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  forlorn  M'Wilkin.  Of  course  I  made  no  scru- 
ples ;  for,  so  long  as  it  was  matter  of  practice,  I 
should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Beelzebub.  I  th<^refore  leaned  across  the 
dock,  and  exchanged  a  few  hurried  sentences  with 
my  first  client. 

"  Why  don't  you  plead  guilty!" 

**  What  for?  I've  been  here  before.  Man,  I 'm 
thinking  ye  're  9  saft  ane !" 

'*  Did  you  not  steal  the  sheep?" 

'*  Ay — ^that  's  just  the  question.  Let  them  find 
that  out." 

'*  But  the  grazier  saw  you?" 

''  I  blackened  his  e'es." 

**  You  '11  bo  transported  to  a  dead  certainty." 

'*  Deevil  a  fears,  if  ye  're  worth  the  price  o'  half 
a  mutchkin.  I  'm  saying — get  me  a  Hawick  jury, 
and  it 's  a'  richt.  They  ken  me  gey  and  weel  there- 
abouts." 

Although  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  M'Wilkin 
and  his  previous  pursuits  would  be  a  strong  recom- 
mendation in  his  favor  to  any  possible  assize,  I 
thought  it  best  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  man- 
aged my  pballenges  so  well  that  I  secured  a  major- 
ity of  Hawickers.  The  jury  being  sworn  in,  the 
cause  proceeded ;  and  certainly,  l^fore  three  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined,  it  appeared  to  me  beyond 
ail  manner  of  doubt,  that,  in  the  language  of  Pom 
Campbell,  my  unfortunate  clitjiat.  was 

"  Doom'd  the  long  coves  of  Sydney  isle  to  see," 

as  a  permanent  addition  to  that  cultivated  and  Pata- 
gonian  population.  The  grazier  stood,  to  his  story 
like  a  man,  and  all  efibrts  to  bieak  mm  down  by 
cross-examination  were  fruitless.  There  was  also 
another  hawbuck  who  swore  to  the  sheep,  and  was 
witness  to  the  assault ;  so  that,  inhct,  the  evidence 
was  le^rally  complete. 

Whilst  I  was  occupied  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
make  Gubbins  contradict  himself,  there  had  been  a 
slight  commotion  in  the  court-room.  On  looking 
round  afterwards,  I  was  astonished  to  behold  my 
friend  Straehan  seated  in  the  magistrate's  box,  next 
to  a  very  pretty  and  showily-drened  woman,  to 
whom  he  was  paying  the  most  marked  and  deliber- 
ate attention.    On  the  other  side  of  her  was  an  in- 
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dividual  in  a  civic  cham,  whose  fat,  pursy,  apoplec- 
tic appearance,  and  nose  of  the  color  of  an  Orleans 
plum,  thoroughly  realized  my  mental  picture  of  the 
bailie.  His  small,  blood-shot  eyes  twinkled  with 
magisterial  dignity  and  importance ;  and  he  looked 
beside  Miss  Percy — for  I  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
she — ^like  a  satyr  in  charge  of  Florimel. 

The  last  witness  for  the  crown,  a  very  noted  po- 
lice officer  from  Glasgow,  was  then  put  into  the 
box,  to  prove  a  previous  conviction  against  my  friend 
M'Wilkin.  This  man  bore  a  high  reputation  iu  his 
calling,  and  was,  indeed,  esteemed  as  a  sort  of 
Scottish  Vidocq,  who  knew  by  head-mark  every 
filcher  of  a  handkerchief  between  Caithness  and  the 
Border.  He  met  the  bold,  broad  stare  of  the  pri»- 
oner  with  a  kind  of  nod,  as  much  as  to  assure  him 
that  his  time  was  very  nearly  up ;  and  then  deliber- 
ately proceeded  to  take  a  hawk*s-eye  view  of  the 
assembly.  I  noticed  a  sort  of  quiet  sneer  as  he 
glanced  at  the  magistrate's  box. 

*  *  Poor  Straehan ! ' '  thought  I.  "  His  infatuation 
must  indeed  be  palpable,  since  even  a  common  offi- 
cer can  read  his  secret  in  a  moment." 

I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  shake  Ailaa 
Craig  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  this  witness ; 
however,  heroically  devoted  to  my  trust,  I  hazarded 
the  attempt,  and  ended  by  bringing  out  several  ad- 
ditional tales  of  turpitude  in  the  fife  and  times  of 
M'Wilkin. 

'*  Make  room  there  in  the  passage  f  The  lady 
has  fainted,"  cried  the  macer. 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
Miss  Percy  conveyed  from  the  court  in  an  appa- 
rently inanimate  state,  by  the  bailie  and  the  agi- 
tated Straehan. 

'* Devilish  fine-looking  woman  that!"  observed 
the  advocate-depute  across  the  table.  **  Where  did 
your  friend  Mr.  Straehan  get  hold  of  her?" 

**  I  really  don't  know.  I  say — are  you  going  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  crown  f" 

*^  It  is  quite  iminaterial.  The  case  is  distinctly 
proved,  and  I  presume  you  don't  intend  to  speak?" 

**  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

'*  Oh,  well — in  that  case  I  suppose  I  must  say  a 
word  or  two.  This  closes  the  evidence  for  the 
crown,  my  lord,"  and  the  depute  began  to  turn  over 
his  papers  preparatory  to  a  short  harangue. 

He  had  iust  commenced  his  speech,  when  I  felt 
a  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder.  I  looked  around  ; 
Straehan  was  behind  me,  pale  and  almost  breathless 
with  excitement. 

**  Fred— can  I  depend  upon  your  friendship?" 

"  Of  course  you  can.     What 's  the  row  ?" 

**  Have  you  ten  pounds  about  you  ?" 

*'  Yes — but  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ? 
Surely  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  blockhead  of 
yourself  by  bolting  ?" 

"  No — no  !  give  me  the  money — quick  !" 

"  On  your  word  of  honor,  Tom  ?" 

"On  my  sacred  word  of  honor ! — ^That  's  a  good 
fellow — thank  you,  Fred ;"  and  Straehan  pocketed 
the  currency.  '*  Now,"  said  he, ''  I  have  just  one 
other  request  to  make." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Speak  against  time,  there 's  a  dear  fellow  ! 
Spin  out  the  case  as  long  as  you  can,  and  don't  let 
the  jury  retire  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  know  you  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  man  at 
the  bar.^' 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Tom?" 

"  Most  solemnly.  My  whole  future  happinea*-^ 
nay,  perhaps  the  life  of  a  human  being,  depende  ofH 
on  it."  — 
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*■  Id  that  ease  I  think  I  shall  tip  them  an  hoar.** 

'*  Heaven  teward  you,  Fred !  1  never  can  forget 
your  kindness  !*' 

"  But  where  shall  T  see  yon  afterwards!*' 

"  At  the  hotel.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  be  sure  that 
yon  pitch  it  in,  and,  if  possible,  get  the  judge  tu 
charge  after  yon.  Time 's  all  that 's  wanted — 
adieu  !"  and  Tom  disappeared  in  a  twinkling. 

1  had  little  leisure  to  turn  over  the  meaning  of 
this  interview  in  my  mind,  for  t6e  address  of  niy 
learned  opponent  was  very  short  and  pithy.  He 
merely  pomted  out  the  clear  facts,  as  substantiated 
by  evidence,  and  brought  home  to  the  unhappy 
M' Wilkin ;  and  concluded  by  demanding  a  verdict 
on  both  charges  contained  in  the  indictment  against 
the  prisoner. 

**  Do  yon  wish  to  say  anything,  sir?"  said  the 
judge  to  me,  with  a  kind  of  tone  which  indicated 
his  hope  that  I  was  going  to  say  nothing.  Doubt- 
less his  loidship  thought  that,  as  a  very  young  coun- 
sel, I  would  take  the  hint ;  but  he  was  considerably 
mistaken  in  his  man.  I  came  to  the  bar  for  practice 
— I  went  on  the  circuit  with  the  solemn  determina- 
tion to  speak  in  every  case,  however  desperate ;  and 
it  needed  not  the  admonition  of  Strachan  to  make 
me  carry  my  purpose  into  execution.  What  did  I 
care  about  occupying  the  time  of  the  court?  His 
lordship  was  paid  to  listen,  and  could  very  well 
afibrd  to  hear  the  man  who  was  pleading  for  M'Wil- 
kin  without  a  fee.  I  must  say,  however,  that  he 
looked  somewhat  disgusted  when  I  rose. 

A  first  appearance  is  a  nervous  thing,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  going  boldly  at  your  subject.  **Fiat 
experimenhim  in  corpore  vili,**  is  a  capital  maxim  in 
the  justiciary  court.  The  worse  your  case,  the  less 
chance  you  have  to  spoil  it ;  and  I  never  had  a  worse 
than  M'Wilkin*s. 

I  began  by  buttering  the  jury  on  their  evident 
intelligence  and  the  high  functions  they  had  to  dis- 
charge, which  of  course  were  magnified  to  the  skies. 
I  then  went  slap-dash  at  the  evidence ;  and,  as  I 
could  say  nothing  in  favor  of  my  client,  directed  a 
tremendous  battery  of  abuse  and  insinuation  against 
fais  accuser. 

"  And  who  is  this  Gubbins,  gentlemen,  that  you 
should  believe  this  most  incredible,  most  atrocious, 
and  most  clumsy  apocrypha  of  his  ?  I  will  tell  you . 
He  is  an  English  butcher — a  dealer  in  cattle  and  in 
bestial-^one  of  those  men  who  derive  their  whole 
aabststence  from  the  profits  realized  b^  the  sale  of 
our  native  Scottish  produce.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  our  hills  are  depopulated,  and  our  ^lens  con- 
Terted  into  solitudes.  It  is  for  him  and  his  confed- 
erates— not  for  us — that  our  shepherds  watch  and 
tml,  that  our  herds  and  flocks  are  reared,  that  the 
nehness  of  the  land  is  absorbed !  And  who  speaks 
to  the  character  of  this  Gubbins?  You  have  heard 
the  pointless  remarks  made  by  my  learned  friend 
upon  the  character  of  my  unfortunate  client ;  but 
he  has  not  dared  to  adduce  in  this  court  one  single 
witness  in  behalf  of  the  character  of  his  witness. 
Gentlemen,  he  durst  not  do  it !  Gubbins  has  de- 
poned to  you  that  he  bought  those  sheep  at  the  fair 
of  Kelso,  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Shiells,  and 
that  he  paid  the  money  for  them.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  that?  Where  is  Shiells  to  tell  us 
whether  he  actually  sold  these  sheep,  or  whether 
on  the  contrary  they  were  not  stolen  from  him  ? 
Has  it  been  proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  M' Wil- 
kin is  not  a  friend  of  Shiells — ^that  he  did  not  receive 
notice  of  the  theft^-that  he  did  not  pursue  the  rob- 
ber, and,  recognizing  the  stolen  property  by  their 
)  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  owner  ?   No 


such  proof  at  least  has  been  led  upon  the  part  of 
the  crown,  and  in  the  absence  of  it,  I  ask  you  fear> 
lessly,  whether  you  can  possibly  violate  your  con- 
sciences by  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  Is  it  not 
possible— nay,  b  it  not  extremelv  probable,  that 
Gubbms  was  the  actual  thief?  Was  it  not  bis  in- 
terest, far  more  than  M'Wilkin's,  to  abstract  those 
poor  unhappy  sheep,  because  it  is  avowedly  his 
trade  to  fill  the  insatiable  maw  of  tlie  Southron  ? 
And  in  that  case,  who  should  be  at  the  bar?  Gnb- 
bins !  Gubbins,  I  say,  who  this  day  has  the  unpar- 
alleled audacity  to  appear  before  an  enlightened 
Scottish  jury,  and  to  give  evidence  which,  in  former 
times,  might  have  led  to  the  awful  consequence  of 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  man  !  And  this  is 
what  my  learned  friend  calls  evidence !  Evidence 
to  condemn  a  fellow-countryman,  gentlemen  ?  No 
— not  to  condemn  a  dog !" 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  Gubbins,  I 
turned  my  artillery  against  the  attendant  drover  and 
the  policeman.  The  first  I  indignantly  denounced 
as  either  an  accomplice  or  a  tool ;  the  second  I 
smote  more  severely.  Policemen  are  not  popular 
in  Hawick;  and,  knowing  this,  I  contrived  to 
blacken  the  Scottish  Vidocq  as  a  bloodhound. 

But  by  for  the  finest  flight  of  fancy  in  which  I 
indulged  was  reserved  for  the  peroration.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  efilect  of  my  commentary  on 
the  evidence,  and  therefore  thought  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  touch  upon  a  national  raw. 

*'And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  *'  assuming  for 
one  moment  that  all  my  learned  friend  has  said  to 
you  is  true — ^that  the  sheep  really  belonged  to  this 
Gubbins,  and  were  taken  from  him  by  M* Wilkin — 
let  us  calmly  and  deliberately  consider  how  far  such 
a  proceeding  can  be  construed  into  a  crime.  What 
has  my  unfortunate  client  done  that  he  should  be 
condemned  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  ?  What  he 
stands  charged  with  is  simply  this — that  he  has  pro- 
vented  an  Englishman  from  driving  away  the  pro- 
duce of  our  native  hills.  And  is  this  a  crime  ?  It 
may  be  so,  for  aught  I  know,  by  statute ;  but  sure 
I  am,  that  in  the  intention,  to  which  alone  you  must 
look,  there  lies  a  for  deeper  element  of  patriotism 
than  of  deliberate  guilt.  Think  for  one  moment, 
gentlemen,  of  the  annals  of  which  we  are  so  proud 
— of  the  ballads  still  chanted  in  the  hall  and  in  the 
hamlet— of  the  lonely  graves  and  headstones  that 
are  scattered  all  along  the  surface  of  the  southern 
muirs.  Do  not  these  annals  tell  us  how  the  princes 
and  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  wont  to  think  it 
neither  crime  nor  degradation  to  marcl)  with  their 
retainers  across  the  M>rder8,  and  to  harry  with  fire 
and  sword  the  fields  of  Northumberland  and  Dor- 
ham  ?  Randolph  and  the  Bruce  have  done  it,  and 
yet  no  one  dares  to  attach  the  stigma  of  dishonor  to 
their  names.  Do  not  our  ballads  tell  how  at  Lam- 
mas-tide, 

*  The  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas  rade 
Into  England  to  fetch  a  prey?' 

And  who  shall  venture  to  impeach  the  honor  of  the 
hero  who  fell  upon  the  field  of  Otterboume  ?  Need 
I  remind  you  of  those  who  have  died  in  their  coun- 
try's cause,  and  whose  graves  are  stiil  made  the 
object  of  many  a  pious  pilgrimage  ?  Need  I  speak 
of  Flodden,  that  woful  place  where  the  flowers  of 
the  forest  were  left  lying  in  one  ghastly  heap  around 
their  king?  Ah,  gentlemen!  have  I  touched  you 
now  ?  True,  it  was  in  the  olden  time  that  these 
things  were  done  and  celebrated;  but  remember 
this,  that  society  may  change  its  place,  states  and 
empires  may  rise  and  be  consolidated,  but  patriotiam 
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still  lives  endoring  and  undying  as  of  yore !  And 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that  patriotism  was  not  the 
motive  of  M' Wilkin  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  ana- 
lyze or  to  blame  the  instinct  which  may  have  driven 
him  to  the  deed  ?  Call  him  not  a  felon— call  him 
rather  a  poet ;  for  over  his  kindling  imagination  fell 
the  mighty  shadow  of  the  past.  Old  thoughts,  old 
feelings,  old  impulses,  were  burning  in  bis  soul. 
He  saw  in  Gubbins,  not  the  grazier,  but  the  lawless 
spoiler  of  his  country  ;  and  he  rose,  as  a  borderer 
should,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  race.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  did,  but  the  motive, 
at  least,  was  pure.  Honor  it  then,  gentlemen,  for 
it  is  the  same  motive  which  is  at  all  times  the  best 
safeguard  of  a  nation's  independence ;  and  do  honor 
likewise  to  yourselves  by  pronouncing  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  acquittal  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar!" 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  this  harangue,  I  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  I 
really  considered  M' Wilkin  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
tremely ill-used  individual,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
my  eyes  as  I  recapitulated  the  history  of  his  wrongs. 
Several  of  the  iuir,  too,  began  to  get  extremely 
excited,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  falcons  when  I  re- 
minded them  of  the  field  of  Flodden.  But  my  hopes 
were  considerably  damped  when  I  heard  the  charge 
of  his  lordship.  With  all  respect  for  the  eminent 
senator  who  that  day  presided  on  the  bench,  I  think 
he  went  rather  too  far  when  he  designated  my 
maiden-effort  a  rhapsody  which  could  only  be  ex- 
cused on  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  ffeotle- 
man  who  uttered  it.  Passing  from  that  unpleasant 
style  of  stricture,  he  went  seriatim  over  all  the 
crimes  of  M*  Wilkin,  and  very  distinctly  indicated 
his  opinion  that  a  more  consummate  ruffian  had  sel- 
dom figured  in  the  dock.  When  he  concluded, 
however,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  in 
the  jury-box,  and  at  last  the  gentlemen  of  the  assize 
requested  permission  to  retire. 

'*  That  was  a  fine  flare-up  of  yours,  Freddy/' 
said  Anthony  Whaup,  the  only  oth^r  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  upon  the  circuit.  *<  You  came  it  rather 
strong,  though,  in  the  national  line.  I  don*t  think 
our  venerable  friend  overhead  half  likes  your  ideas 
of  international  law.'' 

**  Why,  yes — I  confess  he  gave  me  a  tolerable 
wigging.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I 
must  have  said  something." 

**  Oh,  by  Jove,  you  were  perfectly  right !  I  al- 
ways make  a  point  of  speaking  myself ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  did  remarkably  well.  It  was 
a  novel  view,  but  decidedly  ingenious,  and  may  lead 
to  great  results.  If  that  fellow  gets  off,  you  may 
rely  upon  it  there  will  be  some  bloodshed  again 
upon  the  border." 

**And  a  jolly  calendar,  of  course,  for  next  cir- 
cuit. I  say,  Anthony — how  many  cases  have  you 
got?" 

**Two  thefts  with  habit  and  repnte,  a  hame- 
sucken,  rather  a  good  forgery,  and  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit. 

"Long!" 

"  Rather — but  poor  pay.  I  have  n't  sacked  more 
than  nine  guineas  altogether.  Gad!"  continued 
Anthony,  stretching  himself,  "  this  is  slow  work. 
I  'd  rather  by  a  great  deal  be  rowing  on  the  canal," 

"  Hush  !  here  come  the  jury." 

They  entered,  took  their  seats,  and  each  man  in 
succession  answered  to  his  name.  I  stole  a  glance 
at  M'Wilkin.  He  looked  as  leonine  as  ever,  and 
kept  winking  perseveringly  to  the  Hawickers. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  clerk  of  court, 
"  what  is  your  verdict?" 
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The  foreman  rose. 

"The  jury,  by  a  majority,  find  the 
against  the  prisoner  not  proven." 

"  Hurrah!"  shouted  M'Wilkin,  reckless  of  sH 
authority.  "Hurrah!  I  say—- you  counsellor  in 
the  wi^ — ^ye  shanna  want  a  sheep's  head  thae  thxee 
years,  if  there 's  ane  to  be  had  on  the  border !'' 

And  in  this  way  I  gained  my  first  aoquittaL 


CHAFTXa  ni. 

I  found  Strachan  in  his  room  with  his  face  buried 
in  the  bed-clotlies.  He  was  kicking  his  legs  as 
though  he  suffered  under  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth- 
ache. 

"I  say,  Tom,  what's  the  matter!  Look  np, 
man !    Do  you  know  I  've  got  that  scoundrel  off!" 

No  answer. 

"  Tom,  I  say !  Tom,  you  dunderhead — ^what  do 
ou  mean  by  making  an  ass  of  yourself  this  way  ? 
^et  up,  for  shame,  and  answer  me !" 

Poor  Strachan  raised  his  head  from  the  coverlet. 
His  eyes  were  absolutely  pink,  and  his  checks  of 
the  tint  of  a  lemon. 

"  O  Fred,  Fred  !"  said  he  with  a  series  of  inter- 
jectional  gasps.  "  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  wretch 
in  the  universe.  All  the  hopes  I  had  formerlj 
cherished  are  blighted  at  once  in  the  bud !    She  » 

fone,  my  friend — ^gone  away  from  me,  and.  alas! 
fear  forever!" 

"  The  deuce  she  has !  and  how !" 

"  Oh  what  madness  tempted  me  to  lead  her  to 
the  court? — what  infatuation  it  waste  expose  thoee 
angelic  features  to  the  risk  of  recognition !  Who 
that  ever  saw  those  dove-like  eyes  oould  forget 
them!" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  eyes--they  were 
really  very  passable.    But  who  twigged  her?" 

"  An  emissary  of  her  father's — that  odious  mi»- 
creant  who  was  giving  evidence  at  the  trial." 

"The  policeman?  Whew!  Tom !— I  don't  like 
that." 

"  He  was  formerly  the  land-steward  of  the  vis- 
count;— a  callous,  cruel  wretch,  who  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  made  away  with  his  wife." 

"  And  did  he  recognize  her?" 

"  Dorothea  says  that  she  felt  fascinated  by  the 
glitter  of  his  cold  gray  eye.  A  shuddering  sensa- 
tion passed  through  her  frame,  just  ss  Uie  poor 
warbler  of  the  wo(xls  quivers  at  the  approach  of  the 
rattle-snake.  A  dark  mist  gathered  before  her 
sight,  and  she  saw  no  more  until  she  awoke  to 
consciousness  within  my  arms." 

"  Very  pretty  work,  truly !    And  what  then  ?" 

"  In  great  agitation,  she  told  me  that  she  dorsl 
tarry  no  longer  here.  She  was  certain  that  the 
officer  would  make  it  his  business  to  track  her,  and 
communicate  her  hiding-place  to  her  family ;  and 
she  shook  with  horror  when  she  thought  of  the 
odious  Israelitish  bridegroom.  *The  caverns  of 
the  deep  green  sea — the  high  Tarpedan  rock — the 
Leucailiao  diff  of  Sappho'— she  said,  '  all  would 
be  preferable  to  that !  And  yet,  O  Thomas,  to 
think  that  we  should  have  met  so  suddenly,  and 
that  to  part  forever!'  Ton  my  soul,  Fred,  I  am 
the  most  miMrable  of  created  beings." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  has  become  of  her?" 

"  Gone^-and  I  don't  know  whitlier.  She  would 
not  even  apprize  the  bailie  of  her  departure,  lest  she 
might  leave  some  clue  for  discovery.  She  desired 
me  to  see  him,  to  thank  him,  andf  to  pav  him  for 
her — all  of  which  I  promised  to  do.  With  one  ki» 
--one  deep,  burning,  agonized  kiss,  which  I  shall 
carry  with  me  to  my  grave— she  tore  herself  away. 
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sprang  into  the  poatoliaise,  and  in  another  moment 
was  lost  to  me  forever !'' 

"  Aod  my  ten  poande?"  eaid  I,  in  a  tone  of  ooo- 
idderable  emotion. 

**  Would  you  have  had  me  think  twice,"  asked 
Strachan  indignantly,  **  before  I  tendered  my  aaaia- 
tanoe  to  a  forlorn  angel  in  diatreae,  even  though  ahe 
poaaeased  no  deeper  claims  on  my  sympathy?  I 
thonght,  Frederick,  you  had  more  chivalry  in  ^onr 
natoxe.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  that  tnfle ; 
— I  ahali  be  in  funds  some  time  about  Christmas." 

^^  Humph !  I  thouffht  it  was  a  P.  P.  transaction, 
but  no  matter.  And  is  this  all  the  clue  you  have 
got  to  the  future  residence  of  the  lady?" 

"  No-HBhe  is  to  write  me  from  the  nearest 
post-town.  You  will  see,  Fred,  when  the  letter 
arrives,  how  well  worthy  she  is  of  my  adoration." 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  it  is  no 
use  remonstrating  with  a  roan  who  is  head-over^ars 
in  love.  The  tender  passion  affects  us  differently, 
aooording  to  our  constitutions.  One  set  of  fellows, 
who  are  generally  the  pleasantest,  seldom  get  be- 
yond the  length  of  flirtation.  They  are  always  at 
it,  but  constantly  changing,  and  therefore  manage 
to  ffet  through  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  attachmenu 
before  they  are  finally  brought  to  book.  Such  men 
are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  re- 
quire but  little  admonition.  You  no  doubt  hear 
them  now  and  then  abused  for  trifling  with  the 
afllections  of  young  women — as  if  'the  latter  had 
themselves  the  slightest  remorse  in  playing  precisely 
the  same  game ! — ^but  in  most  cases  such  censure  is 
undeserved,  for  they  are  quite  as  much  in  earnest 
as  their  neighbors,  so  long  as  the  impulse  lasts. 
The  true  explanation  is,  that  the]^  have  survived 
their  firBt  passion,  and  that  their  faith  is  somewhat 
shaken  in  the  boyish  creed  of  the  absolute  perfecti- 
bility of  woman.  The  great  disappointment  of  life 
does  not  make  them  misanthropes— but  it  forces 
them  to  caution,  and  to  a  closer  appreciation  of 
character  than  is  usually  undertaken  in  the  first 
instance.  They  have  become,  perhaps,  more  self- 
ish—certainly more  suspicious,  and  though  often 
on  the  verge  of  a  proposal,  they  never  commit  them- 
selves  without  an  extreme  degree  of  deliberation. 

Another  set  seem  designed  by  nature,  to  be  the 
absolute  victims  of  woman.  Whenever  they  fall  in 
love,  they  do  it  with  an  earnestness  and  an  obstinacy 
which  is  actually  appalling.  The  adored  object  of 
their  afllections  can  twine  them  round  her  finger, 
qvtfrel  with  them,  cheat  them,  caricature  them,  or 
flirt  with  others,  without  the  least  risk  of  severing 
the  triple  cord  of  attachment.^  They  become  as 
tune  as  poodle-dogs,  will  submit  patiently  to  any 
tnanner  of  cruelty  or  6aprice,  and  in  fact  seem  rather 
fo  be  grateful  for  such  treatment  than  otherwise. 
Clever  women  usually  contrive*  to  secure  a  captive 
of  this  kind.  He  is  useful  to  them  in  a  hundred 
ways,  never  interferes  with  their  schemes,  and,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they  can  always  foil 
tntek  upon  him  as  BLvis^ller. 

My  friend  Tom  Strachan  belonged  decidedly  to 
fStm  latter  section.  Mary  Rivers,  a  remarkably 
clever  and  very  showy  girl,  but  as  arrant  a  flirt  as 
ever  wore  rosebud  in  her  bosom,  had  engrossed  the 
whole  of  his  heart  before  he  reached  the  reflecting 
age  of  twenty,  and  kept  him  for  nearly  five  years 
in  a  state  of  uncomplaining  bondage.  Xot  that  I 
believe  she  ever  eared  about  him.  Tom  was  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  and  had  nothing  on  earth 
%» look  to  except  the  fruits  of  his  professional  indus- 

f,  which,  judging  from  all  appearances,  would  be 
f  time  indeed  in  ripening.    Bfary  was  not  the 
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sort  of  person  to  put  up  with  love  in  a  cottage,  even 
had  Tom's  circumstances  been  adequate  to  defray 
the  rent  of  a  tenement  of  that  description :  she  had 
a  vivid  appreciation  not  only  of  the  substantials,  but 
of  the  higher  luxuries  of  existence.  But  her  vanity 
was  flattered  at  having  in  her  train  at  least  one 
devoted  dangler,  whom  she  could  play  ofif",  whenever 
opportunity  required,  against  some  more  valuable 
admirer.  Besides,  Strachan  was  a  man  of  family, 
tall,  good-looking,  and  unquestionably  clever  in  his 
wa^ :  he  also  danced  the  polka  well,  and  was  use- 
ful in  the  ball-room  or  the  pic-nic.  So  Mary  Rivera 
kept  him  on  in  a  kind  of  blissful  dream,  just  sunning 
him  sufficiently  with  her  smiles  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  was  beloved,  but  never  allowing  matters  to 
go  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  report  that  they  were 
enpfaged.  Tom  asked  for  nothing  more.  He  was 
ouite  contented  to  indulge  for  years  in  a  dream  of 
future  bliss,  and  wrote  during  the  interval  a  great 
many  more  sonnets  than  summonses.  Unfortunately 
sonnets  don't  pay  well,  so  that  his  worldly  afifairs 
did  not  progress  at  any  remarkable  ratio.  And  he 
only  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  real  situation  when 
Miss  Rivers,  having  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  one 
day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  announced  on  the 
next  to  her  friends  that  she  had  accepted  the  hand 
of  a  bilious  East  India  merchant. 

Tom  made  an  awful  row  about  it — grew  as  at- 
tenuated and  brown  as  an  eel — and  garnished  his 
conversation  with  several  significant  hints  about 
suicide.  He  was,  however,  saved  from  that  ghastly 
alternative  by  being  drafted  into  a  rowing  club,  who 

C  their  gondolas  daily  on  the  Union  canal, 
exercise,  beer,  and  pulling  had  their  usual 
sanatory  efifect,  and  Tom  gradually  recovered  his 
health,  if  not  his  spirits. 

It  was  at  this  very  crisis  that  he  fell  in  with  this 
mysterious  Miss  Percy.  There  was  an  immense 
hole  in  his  affections  which  required  to  be  filled  up ; 
and,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  he  plugged  it  with 
the  image  of  Dorothea.  The  flight,  therefore,  of 
the  fair  levanter,  after  so  brief  an  intercourse,  was 
quite  enough  to  upset  him.  He  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  informed  over-night  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune,  and  who  gets  a 
letter  next  morning  explaining  that  it  is  a  mere 
mistake.  I  was  uieretbre  not  at  all  astonished 
either  at  his  paroxysms  or  his  credulity. 

We  had  rather  a  dreary  dinner  that  day.  The 
judges  always  entertain  the  first  day  of  circuit,  and 
It  is  considered  matter  of  etiquette  that  the  counsel 
should  attend.  Sometimes  these  forensic  feeds  are 
pleasant  enough  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was  a  visible  damp  thrown  over  the  spirits  of  the 
party.  His  lordship  was  evidently  savage  at  the  un- 
foreseen escape  of  M' Wilkin,  and  looked  upon  me, 
as  I  thought,  with  somewhat  of  a  prejudiced  eye. 
Bailie  Beerie  and  the  other  magistrates  seemed  un- 
easy at  their  unusual  proximity  to  a  personage  who 
had  the  power  of  death  and  transportation,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  emitting  the  accustomed 
torrent  of  civic  facetiousness.  One  of  the  sheriffs 
wanted  to  be  ofiT  on  a  cruise,  and  another  was  un- 
well with  the  gout.  The  depute  advocate  was 
fiigged ;  Whaup  surly  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  ear,  on 
account  of  the  tenuity  of  his  fees ;  and  Strachan, 
of  course,  in  an  extremely  unconversational  mood. 
So  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  eat  and  drink  as 
plentifully  as  I  could,  and  very  thankful  I  was  that 
the  claret  was  tolerably  sound. 

We  rose  fVom  table  early.  As  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  Tom  to  himself  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
we  adjourned  to  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
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iDg  a  cigar ;  and  there,  sore  enough,  upon  the 
table  lay  the  expected  missive.  Strachan  dashed 
at  it  like  a  pike  pouncing  upon  a  parr ;  I  lay  down 
upon  the  sofa,  lit  my  weed,  and  amused  myself  by 
watching  his  physiognomy. 

"  Dear  suffering  angel !"  said  Tom  at  last,  with 
a  sort  of  whimper.  *^  Destiny  has  done  its  worst ! 
We  have  parted,  and  the  first  fond  dream  of  our 
love  has  vanished  before  the  cold  and  dreary  dawn 
of  reality  I  0  my  friend — we  were  like  the  two 
birds  in  the  oriental  fable,  each  doomed  to  traverse 
the  world  hefore  we  could  encounter  our  mate — we 
met,  and  almost  in  the  same  hour  the  thunderbolt 
burst  above  us!'' 

•*  Yes — two  i^ry  nice  birds,"  said  I.  "  But 
'what  does  she  say  in  the  letter  V* 

**  You  may  read  it,"  replied  Tom,  and  he  hand- 
ed me  the  epistle.  It  was  rather  a  superior  speci- 
men of  penmanship,  and  I  duuH  choose  to  criticise 
the  style.    Its  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

'*  I  am  hardly  yet,  my  dear  friend,  capable  pf 
estimating  the  true  extent  of  my  emotions.  Like 
the  buoyant  seaweed  torn  from  its  native  bed  among 
the  submarine  forest  of  the  corals,  I  have  been 
tossed  from  wave  to  wave,  hurried  onwards  by 
a  stream  more  resistless  than  that  which  sweeps 
through  the  Gulf  of  Labrador,  and  far — far  away 
as  yet  is  the  wished-for  haven  of  my  rest.  Hith- 
rrto  my  life  has  been  a  tissue  of  calamity  and  woe. 
Over  my  head  since  childhood  has  stretched  a  dull 
and  dreary  canopy  of  clouds,  shuttinff  me  out  for- 
ever from  a  glimpse  of  the  blessed  sun.  Once, 
and  but  once  only,  have  I  seen  a  chasm  in  that  en- 
vious veil— only  once  and  for  a  few,  a  very  few 
moments,  have  1  gazed  upon  the  blue  empyrean, 
and  felt  my  heart  expand  and  thrill  to  the  glories  of 
its  liquid  lustre.  That  once — oh,  Mr.  Btrachan, 
can  I  ever  forget  it? — that  once  comprises  the  era 
of  the  few  hours  which  were  the  silent  witnesses  of 
our  meeting ! 

'*  Am  I  weak  in  writing  to  you  thus?  Perhaps 
I  am  ;  but  then,  Thomas,  i  have  never  been  taught 
to  dissemble.  Did  I,  however,  think  it  probable 
that  we  should  ever  meet  again — that  I  should  hear 
from  your  lips  a  repetition  of  that  language  which 
now  is  chronicled  in  my  soul — it  may  be  that  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  risk  an  avowal  so  candid 
and  so  dear  !  As  it  is,  it  matters  not.  You  have 
been  my  benefactor,  my  kind  consoler — my  friend. 
You  have  told  me  that  you  love ;  and  in  the  fulness 
and  native  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  believed  you. 
And  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  vou  to  know  that 
vour  sentiments  have  been  at  least  appreciated, 
believe  that  of  all  the  pangs  which  the  poor  Doro- 
thea has  suffered,  this  last  agony  of  parting  has 
been  incomparably  the  most  severe. 

**  You  asked  me  if  there  was  no  hope.  Oh,  my 
Thomas !  what  would  I  not  give  could  I  venture 
to  answer  yes  ?  But  it  cannot  be !  You  are  young 
and  happy,  and  will  yet  be  fortunate  and  beloved ; 
why,  then,  should  I  permit  so  fair  an  existence  to  be 
blighted  by  the  upas-tree  of  destiny  under  which  I 
am  doomed  to  languish  ?  You  shall  not  say  that  I 
am  selfish — you  shall  not  hereailer  reproach  me  for 
having  permitted  you  to  share  a  burden  too  great 
ibr  both  of  us  to  carry.  You  must  learn  the  one 
great  lesson  of  existence,  to  submit  and  to  forget ! 

**  I  am  going  far  away,  to  the  margin  of  that  in- 
hospitable shore  which  receives  upon  its  rocks  the 
billows  of  the  unbroken  Atlantic— or  haply,  amongst 
the  remoter  isles,  I  shall  listen  to  the  seamew's  cry. 
Do  not  weep  for  me.  Amidst  the  myriad  of  bright 
and  glowing  things  which  flutter  over  the  surface 


of  this  green  creation,  let  one  feeUe,  choking,  ovop* 
burdened  heart  be  forgotten !  Follow  me  not-^ 
seek  me  not—for,  like  the  mermaid  on  the  approaeh 
of  the  mariner,  I  should  shrink  firom  the  faoe  of 
man  into  the  slassy  caverns  of  the  deep. 

"Adieu,  Thomas,  adieu  !  Say  what  you  will 
for  me  to  the  noble  and  generous  Beerie.  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  could  send  him  some  token  in  re- 
turn for  all  his  kindness ;  but  a  good  and  gallant 
heart  is  its  own  most  adequate  reward. 

"  They  are  putting  to  the  horses— I  can  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  chariot !  Oh,  onee  more,  dear  finend 
— alas,  too  inexpressibly  dear ! — take  my  last  &ze- 
well.  Adieu — my  heart  is  breaking  as  I  write  i1m 
bitter  word  ! — forget  me.  Dorothxa.*' 

"  Do  you  wonder  at  my  sorrow  now  ?"  said 
Strachan,  as  I  laid  down  the  passionate  epistle. 

"  Why,  no.  It  is  well  ffot  up  upon  the  whoSe^ 
and  does  credit  to  the  lady's  erudition.  But  I 
don't  see  why  she  should  insist  so  strongly  upon 
eternal  separation.  Have  you  no  idea  whereabouts 
that  aunt  of  hers  may  happen  to  reside?" 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Because,  judging  from  her  letter,  it  must  be 
somewhere  about  Benbecula  or  Tiree.  I  should  n't 
even  wonder  if  she  had  a  summer  box  on  St. 
Kilda." 

**  Right !  I  did  not  think  of  that— you  observe 
she  speaks  of  the  remoter  isles." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  for  half  a  century  there  has 
not  been  a  mermaid  seen  to  the  east  of  the  Lewis. 
Now,  take  my  advice,  Tom— don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  in  the  mean  time,  but  wait  until  the  oonit 
of  session  rises  in  July.  That  will  allow  plenty  €i 
time  for  matters  to  settle ;  and  if  the  old  viscoant 
and  that  abominable  Abiram  don't  find  her  out  be- 
fore then,  you  mav  depend  upon  it  thev  will  abas- 
don  the  search.  In  the  interim',  the  lady  will  have 
cooled.  Walks  upon  the  sea-shore  are  uncommon- 
ly dull  without  something  like  reciprocal  seotimes- 
tality.  The  odds  are,  that  the  old  aunt  is  addicted 
to  snufif,  tracts,  and  the  distribution  of  flannel,  and 
before  August,  the  fair  Dorothea  will  be  yearning 
for  a  sight  of  her  adorer.  You  can  easily  gammon 
Anthony  Whaup  into  a  loan  of  that  yacht  of  his 
which  he  makes  such  a  boast  of;  and  if  you  go 
prudently  about  it,  and  flatter  him  on  the  score  of  ms 
steering,  I  have  n't  the  least  doubt  that  he  will  victual 
his  hooker  and  give  you  a  cruise  in  it  for  nothing." 

"  Admirable,  my  dear  Fred !  We  shall  toueh 
at  all  the  isles  from  lona  to  Uist ;  and  if  Miss  Pezey 
he  indeed  there — " 

"You  can  carry  her  off  on  five  minutes'  notioe, 
and  our  long  friend  will  be  abundantly  delighted. 
Only,  mind  this !  If  you  want  my  candid  opinion 
on  the  wisdom  of  such  an  alliance,  I  should  strong- 
ly recommend  you  to  meddle  no  further  in  t£e 
matter,  for  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  honorable 
Dorothea,  and " 

"Bah,  Fred!  Doubts  aAer  such  a  letter  as 
that?  Impossible!  No,  my  dear  friend — ^your 
scheme  is  admirable— unexceptionable,  and  I  shsll 
certainly  act  upon  it.  But  oh — ^it  is  a  weary  time 
tUl  July !" 

"  Merely  a  short  interval  of  green  peas  and  straw-* 
berries.  I  advise  you,  however,  to  fix  down 
Whaup  as  early  as  you  can  for  the  cruise." 

The  hint  was  rapidly  taken.  We  sent  for  our 
facetious  friend,  ordered  supper,  and  in  the  ooniee 
of  a  couple  of  tumblers,  persuaded  him  that  liie 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  that  he  was  much  deeper 
veised  in  the  mysteries  of  sky-scraping  than  Feni- 
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» Cooper.  Whaupgaveio.  By  dint  of  a  little 
extra  peisuasioD,  I  believe  we  might  have  coaxed 
liini  into  a  voyage  for  Otaheite;  and  before  we 
parted  for  the  evening  it  was  agreed  that  Strachao 
ghoold  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  for  the 
Western  Islands  about  the  latter  end  of  July — 
Whaup  being  responsible  for  the  provisions  and 
champagne,  whilst  Tom  pledged  himself  to  cigars. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

I  never  ascertained  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum 
which  Tom  handed  over  to  the  bailie.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  considerable,  for  he  took  to  re- 
trenching his  expenditure,  and  never  once  dropped 
a  hint  zSoui  the  ten  pounds  which  I  was  so  singu- 
larly verdant  as  to  lend  him.  The  summer  session 
stole  away  as  quickly  as  its  predecessors,  though 
not,  in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  quite  as  unprofit- 
ably,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  sheriff-court  papers  to 
draw  in  consequence  of  my  M'Wilkin  appearance. 
Tom,  however,  was  very  low  about  himself,  and 
affected  solitude.  He  would  not  join  in  any  of  the 
strawberry  lunches  or  fish  dinners  so  attractive  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  bar ;  but  frequented  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  where  he  might  be  seen  any 
fine  afternoon,  stretched  upon  the  bank  beside. the 
pond,  concocting  sonnets,  or  inscribing  the  name 
of  Dorothea  upon  the  monument  dedicated  to  Lin- 
nflBUS. 

Time,  however,  stole  on.  The  last  man  who 
was  going  to  be  married  got  his  valedictory  dinner 
at  the  close  of  session.  Gowns  were  thrown  off, 
wigs  boxed  up,  and  we  all  dispersed  to  the  country 
wheresoever  our  inclinations  might  lead  us.  I  re- 
solved to  devote  the  earlier  part  of  the  vacation  to 
the  discovery  of  the  town  of  Clackmannan — a  place 
of  which  I  had  often  heard,  but  which  no  human 
being  whom  I  ever  encountered  had  seen.  Whaup 
was  not  oblivious  of  his  promise,  and  Stiachan 
dove  unto  him  like  a  limpet. 

We  did  not  meet  again  until  September  was 
well-nigh  over.  In  common  with  Stracban  I  had 
adopted  the  resolution  of  changing  my  circuit,  and 
henceforth  adhering  to  Glasgow,  which,  from  its 
superior  supply  of  criminals,  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  our  young  forensic  aspirants.  So  I  packed  my 
portmanteau,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Saint  Rol- 
lox,  and  started  for  the  balmy  west. 

The  first  man  I  met  in  George's  Square  was  my 
own  delightful  Thomas.  He  looked  rather  thin  ; 
was  fearfully  sun-burned ;  had  on  a  pair  of  canvass 
trousers  most  wofully  bespattered  with  tar,  and 
evidently  had  not  shaved  for  a  fortnight. 

"Why,  Tom,  my  dear  fellow!"  cried  I,  "can 
this  possibly  be  you  ?  What  the  deuce  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself!  You  look  as  hairy  as 
Robinsfin  Crusoe." 

"  You  should  see  Whaup — he 's  rather  worse 
off  than  Friday.  We  have  just  landed  at  the 
Broomielaw,  hut  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Anthony  in 
a  tavern  for  fear  we  should  be  mobbed  in  the  street. 
I  *m  off  by  the  rail  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  some  de- 
oent  toggery  for  us  both.  Lend  me  a  pound-note, 
will  you?" 

"  Certainly — that 's  eleven,  you  recollect.  But 
what 's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Where  is  the 
yacht?" 

"  Safe — under  twenty  fathoms  of  dark  bine  water, 
at  a  place  they  call  the  Sneeshanish  islands.  Catch 
JM  going  out  again,  with  Anthony  as  steersman  !" 

"  No  doubt  he  is  an  odd  sort  of  Palinnrus.  But 
when  did  this  happen  7" 

''  Ten  days  ago.    We  were  three  days  and  nights 


apon  the  rock,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  two  bis- 
cuits, raw  mussels,  and  tangle !" 

"  Mercy  on  us !  and  how  did  you  ffet  off?" 

"In  a  kelp-boat  from  Harris,  mt  I  haven't 
time  for  explanation  just  now.  Go  down,  like  a 
good  fellow,  to  the  Broomielaw,  No.  431 — you  will 
find  Anthony  enjoying  himself  with  beef-steaks  and 
bottled  stout,  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes.   I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  the  details." 

"  One  word  more— you  '11  be  back  to  the  cir- 
cuit?" 

"  Decidedly.  To-morrow  morning :  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  my  things  together." 

"  And  the  lady — what  news  of  her  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Stracban  fell. 

"Ah,  my  dear  friend!  I  wish  you  had  not 
touched  upon  that  string — you  have  set  my  whole 
frame  a  jarring.  No  trace  of  her — none — ^none !  I 
fear  I  shall  never  see  her  more !" 

"  Come !  don*t  be  down-hearted.  One  never 
can  tell  what  may  happen.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
her  sooner  than  you  think." 

"  You  are  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  Fred.  But 
I  *ve  lost  all  hope.  Nothing  but  a  dreary  existence 
is  now  before  me,  and — but,  by  Jupiter,  there  goes 
the  starting  bell!" 

Tom  vanished,  like  Aubrey's  apparition,  with  a 
melodious  twang,  and  a  perceptible  odor  of  tar ; 
and  so,  being  determined  to  expiscate  the  matter,  I 
proceeded  towards  the  Broomielaw,  and  in  due  timo 
became  master  of  the  locality  of  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes. 

"  Is  there  a  Mr.  Whaup  here?"  I  inquired  of 
Mrs.  M'Tavish,  the  landlady,  who  was  filling  a 
gill-stoup  at  the  bar. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  chap!"  cried  the  hilarious 
voice  of  Anthony  from  an  inner  apartment.  "  Turn 
to  the  right,  steer  clear  of  the  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  help  yourself  to  a  mouthful  of  Guinness." 

I  obeyed.  Heavens,  what  a  figure  he  waal 
His  trowscrs  were  rent  both  at  the  knees  and  else- 
where, and  were  kept  together  solely  by  means  of 
whip-cord.  His  shirt  had  evidently  not  benefitted 
by  tne  removal  of  the  excise  duties  upon  soap,  and 
was  screened  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  beholder  by 
an  extempore  paletot,  fabricated  out  of  sail-cloth, 
without  the  remotest  apology  for  sleeves. 

Anthony,  however,  looked  well  in  health,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  tremendous  spirits. 

"  Tip  us  your  fin,  my  old  coxs'un  !'*  said  he, 
winking  at  me  over  the  rim  of  an  enormous  pewter 
vessel  which  effectually  eclipsed  the  lower  segmeat 
of  his  visage.  "  Blessed  if  I  ain't  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  one  of  Mother  Carey^s  chickens  in  a  squall." 

"  Come,  Anthony !  leave  off  your  nautical  non- 
sense, and  talk  like  a  man  of  the  worid.  What 
on  earth  have  you  and  Tom  Stracban  been  after?" 

"  Nothing  on  earth,  but  a  good  deal  on  sea,  and 
a  trifle  on  as  uncomfortable  a  section  of  basalt  as 
ever  served  two  unhappy  bucaniers  for  bed,  tablOy 
and  sofa.     The  chilliness  is  not  off  me  yet." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen?" 

"  Very  simply :  but  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it. 
It 's  a  long  story,  though,  so  if  you  please  I  shaU 
top  off  with  something  hot.  I  'm  glad  yon  'vtt 
come,  however,  for  I  had  some  doubu  how  nur  this 
sort  of  original  Petersham  would  inspire  confii^no^ 
as  to  my  credit  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  M'Tavish. 
It 's  all  right  now,  however,  so  here  goes  for  my 
yam." 

•  But  I  shall  not  follow  my  friend  through  aU  thi 
windings  of  his  discourse,  varied  though  it  oertaia- 
ly  was,  like  the  adventures  of  the  venerated  Sinbid. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ihey  were  hardly  oat  of  sight 
of  the  Camfaraes  before  Tom  confided  the  whole 
tale  of  his  sorrows  to  the  callous  Anthony,  who,  as 
he  expressed  it,  had  come  out  for  a  lark,  and  had 
no  idea  of  rumma^ng  the  whole  of  the  west  coast 
and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a  petticoat.  Moved, 
however,  by  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  Strachan, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  quest  by 
the  dim  vision  of  an  elopement,  Anthony  mag- 
nanimonsly  waived  bis  objections,  and  the  two  kept 
enxising  together,  in  a  little  shell  of  a  yacht,  all 
round  the  Western  Archipelago.  Besides  them- 
■ehres  there  were  only  a  man  and  a  boy  on  board. 

*<  It  was  slow  work,'*  said  Anthony,  '*  deucedly 
alow.  I  would  not  have  minded  the  thin?  so  much 
i£  Strachan  had  been  reasonably  sociable ;  but  it 
was  rather  irksome,  you  will  allow,  when,  after  the 
boy  had  brought  in  the  kettle,  and  we  had  made 
everything  snug  for  the  night.  Master  Strachan  be- 
gan to  maunder  about  the  lady's  eyes,  and  to  tear 
his  hair,  and  to  call  himself  the  most  miserable  dog 
in  existence.  I  had  serious  thoughts,  at  one  time, 
of  leaving  him  ashore  on  Mull  orSkye,  and  making 
off  direct  to  the  Orkneys;  but  good-nature  was 
always  my  foible,  so  I  went  on,  testing  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  though  we  had  been  looking 
for  the  wreck  of  the  Florida. 

'<  I  '11  never  take  another  cruise  with  a  lover  so 
long  as  I  live.  Tom  led  me  all  manner  of  dances, 
ana  we  were  twice  fired  at  from  farm-houses  where 
he  was  caterwauling  beneath  the  windows  vnih  a 
guitar.  It  seems  he  had  heard  that  flame  of  his 
sinff  a  Spanish  air  at  Jedburgh.  Tom  must  needs 
pick  it  up,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  he  pestered 
me.  Go  where  we  would,  he  kept  harping  on  that 
abominable  ditty,  in  the  hopes  that  his  mistress 
might  hear  him ;  and,  when  I  remonstrated  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  he  mtoted  the  case  of 
Blondel,  and  some  trash  out  of  Uhland's  ballads. 
Serenading  on  the  west  coast  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  pastime.  The  nights  are  as  raw  as  an  an- 
chovy, and  the  midges  particularly  plentiful. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  lady 
after  all.  Strachan  got  into  low  spirits,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  sometimes  sulky-Hso  we  had  an  oc- 
casional blow  up,  which  by  no  means  added  to  the 
conviviality  of  the  voyage.  One  evening,  just  at 
sun-down,  we  entered  the  Sound  of  Snecshanish — 
an  ngly  place,  let  me  tell  you,  at  the  best,  but  es- 
peciidly  to  be  avoided  in  anything  like  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  clouds  in  the  horizon  looked  particn- 
hily  threatening,  and  I  got  a  little  anxious,  for  I 
knew  that  there  were  some  rocks  about,  and  not  a 
fighl-house  in  the  whole  of  the  district. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two  it  grew  as  dark  as  a  wolf's 
throat.  I  could  not  for  Sie  life  of  me  make  out 
where  we  were,  for  the  sound  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  occasionally  I  thought  that  I  could 
hear  breakers  ahead. 

"«Tbm,'  said  I,  *Tom,  you  lubber!'— fbr  our 
esteemed  friend  was,  as  usual,  lying  on  the  deck, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  twangling  at  that  eternal 
guitar — *  take  hold  of  the  helm,  will  you,  for  a 
minnte,  while  I  go  down  and  look  at  the  chart.' 

**  I  was  as  cold  as  a  cucumber ;  so,  after  having 
ascertained,  as  I  best  could,  the  bearings  about  the 
Hound,  I  rather  thitik  I  did  stop  below  fbr  one  mo- 
ttent-^ut  not  longer-— just  to  mix  a  glass  of  swiz- 
de  by  way  of  fortification,  for  I  did  n't  expect  to  get 
IC  bed  that  night.  All  of  a  sodden  I  heard  a  shout 
from  the  bows,  bolted  upon  deck,  and  there,  sure 
«noagh,  wns  a  black  object  right  ahead,  with  the 
Mtfdioettiigoverit. 
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'* '  Luff,  Tom!  or  we  are  all  dead  men ;— ^nff,  I 
say !'  shouted  I.  I  might  as  well  have  called  to  • 
mul-stone.    Tom  viras  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

''  *  O  Dorothea !'  said  our  friend. 

<'  <  To  the  devil  with  Dorothea !'  roared  I,  snntdH 
ing  the  tiller  from  his  hand. 

"  It  viras  too  late.  We  went  smash  upon  the 
rock,  with  a  force  that  sent  us  headlong  upon  the 
deck,  and  Strachan  staggered  to  his  feet,  bleeding 
profusely  at  the  proboscis. 

«  Down  came  the  sail  rattling  about  our  ears,  and 
over  lurched  the  yacht.  I  saw  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  so  I  leapea  at  once  upon  the  rock,  and  eaDed 
upon  the  rest  to  follow  me.  They  did  so,  and  were 
lucky  to  escape  with  no  more  disaster  than  a  ruf- 
fling of  the  cuticle  on  the  basalt ;  for  in  two  minutes 
more  all  was  over.  Some  of  the  timbers  had  been 
staved  in  at  the  first  concussion.  She  rapidly  filled 
— and  down  went,  before  my  eyes,  the  Caption,  the 
tidiest  little  craf\  that  ever  pitched  her  hroadside 
into  the  hull  of  a  Frenchman  !" 

"  Very  well  told  indeed,"  said  I,  "  only,  Antho- 
ny, it  does  strike  nie  that  the  last  paragraph  is  not 
quite  original.  I  've  heard  something  like  it  in  my 
younger  days,  at  the  Adelphi.  But  what  became 
of  you  afterwards  t" 

"  Faith,  we  were  in  a  fix,  as  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive. All  we  could  do  was  to  scramble  up  the 
rocks— which,  fortunately,  were  not  too  precipitous 
— until  we  reached  a  dry  place,  where  we  lay,  hud- 
dled together,  until  morning.  When  light  came, 
we  found  that  we  were  not  on  the  main  land,  but 
on  a  kind  of  little  stack  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
channel,  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it,  or  the 
prospect  of  a  sail  in  sisht.  This  was  a  nice  situa- 
tion for  two  members  of  the  Scottish  bar !  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  provi- 
sions, which  we  found  to  consist  of  a  couple  of  bis- 
cuits, that  little  Jim,  the  boy,  happened  to  have 
about  him.  Of  course  we  followed  the  example  of 
the  earlier  na^gators,  and  confiscated  these  ffro 
bono  puhUco,  We  had  not  a  drop  of  alcohol  among 
us,  but,  very  luckily,  picked  up  a  small  keg  of  fresh 
water,  which,  I  believe,  was  our  salvation.  Stra- 
chan did  not  behave  well.  He  wanted  to  keep 
half«-dozen  ciffars  to  himself;  but  such  monstrous 
selfishness  could  not  be  permitted,  and  the  rest  of 
us  took  them  from  him  by  force.  I  shall  always 
blame  myself  for  having  weakly  restored  to  him  a 
cheroot." 

«•  And  what  followed  V* 

"  Why,  we  remained  three  days  upon  the  rock. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  moderate,  so  thai 
we  were  not  absolutely  washed  away,  but  for  idl 
that  it  was  consumedly  cold  of  nights.  The  worst 
thing,  however,  was  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
larder.  We  finished  the  biscuits  the  first  day» 
trusting  to  be  speedily  relieved ;  but  the  sun  set 
without  a  vestige  of  a  sail,  and  we  supped  sparingly 
upon  tangle.  Next  morning  we  were  so  ravenous 
that  we  could  have  eaten  raw  squirrels.  That  day 
we  subsisted  entirely  upon  shell-fish,  and  smoked 
out  all  our  eigars.    On  the  third  we  bolted  two  old 

f loves,  buttons  and  all ;  and,  do  you  know,  Fred, 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  about  the  boy  Jim, 
for  Strachan  kept  eying  him  like  an  ogre,  began  to 
mutter  some  horrid  suggestions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  casting  lots,  and  execrated  his  own  stupidity  in 
being  unprovided  with  a  jar  of  pickles." 

"0  Anthony— for  shame !" 

*'  Well — I  'm  sure  he  was  thinking  about  it,  if  he 
did  not  say  80.  However,  we  lunched  upon  a  sluw, 
and  for  my  own  part,  whenever  I  go  upon  ] 
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YovBfe,  I  shall  take  the  preeaotion  of  pio?iding  my- 
aen  with  pliable  French  boots— your  Kilmarnock 
leather  is  so  very  intolerably  toagh!  Towards 
evening,  to  oar  infinite  joy,  we  descried  a  boat  en- 
tering the  sound.  We  shouted,  as  you  may  be 
sore,  like  demons.  The  Celtic  Samaritans  came 
up,  and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Rory  McGregor 
the  master,  we  each  of  us  went  to  sleep  that  night 
vrith  at  least  two  gallons  of  oatmeal  porridge  oom- 
Ibrtably  stowed  beneath  our  belts.  And  that 's  the 
whole  history.'* 

*'  And  how  do  you  feel  aAer  such  unexa]xq>led 
privation?" 

"  Not  a  hair  the  worse.  But  this  I  know,  that 
if  ever  I  am  caught  again  on  such  idiotical  errand 
as  hunting  for  a  young  woman  through  the  High- 
lands, my  nearest  of  kin  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  me  cognosced  without  opposition." 

*'  All — you  are  no  lover,  Anthony.  Strachan, 
now,  would  go  barefooted  through  Stony  Arabia 
for  the  mere  chance  of  a  casual  glimpse  at  his  mis- 
tress." 

"  All  I  can  say,  my  dear  fellow,  is,  that  if  con- 
nubial happiness  cannot  be  purchased  without  a 
month's  twangling  on  a  guitar  and  three  consecutive 
suppers  upon  sea-weed,  I  know  at  least  one  respec- 
table young  barrister  who  is  likely  to  die  unmarried. 
But  I  say,  Fred,  let  us  have  a  coach  and  drive  up  to 
your  hotel.  You  can  lend  me  a  coat,  I  suppose,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  until  Strachan  arrives ;  and 
iust  be  good  enough,  will  you,  to  settle  with  Mrs. 
AfTavish  for  the  bill,  for,  by  all  my  hopes  of  a 
sheriffship,  I  have  been  thoroughly  purged  of  my 
tin." 

The  matter  may  not  be  of  any  especial  interest 
to  the  public ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to 
record  the  fact  that  Anthony  Whaup  owes  me  seven 
shillings  and  eightpence  unto  this  day. 

CHAPTER  T. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Hedger,  as  he  banded  me  the  last  of  three  indict- 
ments, with  the  Joyful  accompaniment  of  the  fees. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  If  the  alihi 
will  hold  water,  good  and  well — ^if  not,  M'Closkie 
will  be  transported." 

Hedger  is  the  very  best  criminal  agent  I  ever 
met  with.  There  is  always  a  point  in  his  cases 
— his  precognitions  are  perrect,  and  pleading,  under 
saeh  auspices,  becomes  a  kind  of  realized  ro- 
mance. 

**  By  the  way."  said  he,  "  is  there  a  Mr.  Stra- 
ehan  of  your  bar  at  circuit!  I  have  a  curious  com- 
munication from  a  prisoner  who  is  desirous  to  have 
him  as  her  counsel." 

'<  Indeed !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Strachan 
is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  will  be  here  im- 
mediately. I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  you.  Is  it 
a  heavy  case!" 

"  No,  but  rather  an  odd  one — a  theft  of  money 
committed  at  the  Blenheim  hotel.  The  woman 
seems  a  person  of  education,  but,  as  she  obstinately 
lefnses  to  tell  me  her  story,  I  know  very  little  more 
about  it  than  is  contained  in  the  face  of  the  indict- 


« What iTher  name?" 
**  Why,  you  know  that  is  a  matter  not  very  easily 
ascertained.  She  called  herself  Eophemia  Saville 
when  brought  op  for  examination,  and  of  course 
she  will  be  tried  as  such.  She  is  well  dressed,  and 
lather  pretty,  but  she  won't  have  any  other  counsel 
than  Mr.  Strachan ;  and  singularly  enough,  she  has 
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positively  forbidden  me  to  send  him  a  fee  on  the 
ground  tnat  he  would  take  it  as  an  insult." 

**  I  should  feel  particularly  obliged  if  the  whole 
public  would  take  to  insulting  me  perpetually  in 
that  manner!  But  realljr  this  is  an  odd  history. 
Do  you  think  she  is  acquainted  with  my  friend!" 

Hedger  winked. 

*«  I  can't  say,"  said  he,  "  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  know  nothing  earthly  about  it.  Only  abe 
was  so  extremely  desirous  to  have  him  engaged, 
that  I  thought  it  not  a  little  remarkable.  I  hope 
your  friend  won't  take  ofience  if  I  mention  what  the 
woman  said." 

'*  Not  in  the  least,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
And,  apropos f  here  he  comes." 

And  in  effect  Whaup  and  Strachan  now  walked 
into  the  counsel's  apartment,  demure,  shaven,  and 
well  dressed — altogether  two  very  different  looking 
individuals  from  the  tatterdemalions  of  yesterday. 

"Good  morning,  Fred,"  cried  Whaup;  "Ser- 
vant, Mr.  Hedger — ^lots  of  work  going,  eh !  Are 
the  pleas  nearly  over  yet!" 

"Very  nearly,  I  believe,  Mr.  Whaup.  Would 
you  have  the  kindness  to—" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I.  "  Strachan,  allow  mo 
to  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Hedger,  who  is  desixoos 
of  your  professional  advice." 

"  I  say,  Freddy,"  said  Whaup,  looking  sulkily 
at  the  twain  as  they  retired  to  a  window  to  consult, 
"  what 's  in  the  wind  now !  Has  old  Hedger  got 
a  spite  at  any  of  his  clients!" 

"  How  should  I  know !    What  do  you  mean!" 

"  Because  I  should  rather  think,"  said  Anthony, 
"  that  in  our  friend  Strachan's  hands  the  lad  runs 
a  remarkably  good  chance  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the 
colonies,  that 's  all !" 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Anthony !  Ton  should  not  bear 
malice." 

"  No  more  I  do— but  I  can't  forget  the  loss  of 
the  little  Caption  all  through  his  stupid  blundering ; 
and  thb  morning  he  must  needs  sleeo  so  long  that 
he  lost  the  early  train,  and  has  very  likely  cut  me 
out  of  business  for  the  sheer  want  of  a  pair  of  rep- 
utable trousers." 

"  Never  mind — there  is  a  good  time  coming." 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have  got 
the  pick  of  the  cases.  Very  well:  it  can't  be 
helped,  so  I  shall  even  show  myself  in  court  by 
way  of  public  advertisement." 

So  saying,  my  lone  friend  wrestled  himself  into 
his  gown,  adjusted  his  wig  knowingly  upon  his 
cranium,  and  rushed  toward  the  court-room  as 
vehemently  as  though  the  weal  of  the  whole  crimi- 
nal population  of  the  west  depended  upon  his  indi- 
vidual exertions. 

"  Freddy,  come  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Stra- 
chan ;  "  thb  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance ! 
Do  you  know  that  this  woman,  Fuphemia  SaviUe, 
though  she  wbhes  me  to  act  as  her  counsel,  has 
positively  refused  to  see  me !" 

"  Very  odd,  certainly.    Do  you  know  her!" 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  name  in  my  life.  Are  you 
sure,  Mr.  Hedger,  that  there  b  no  mistake !" 

"  Quite  sure,  sir.  She  gave  me,  in  fact,  a  minute 
description  of  your  person,  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  from  repeating." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,'^  said  Tom,  fishingly ;  "  com- 
plimentary, I  suppose— eh !" 

"  Why  yes,  rather  so,"  replied  Hedger  hesita- 
tingly ;  and  he  cast  at  tbe  same  time  a  glance  at 
the  hmbs  of  my  beloved  friend,  which  convinced  me 
that  Miaa  Saville's  communication  had,  somehow 
or  other,  borne  reference  to  the  shape  of  a  paienp 
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thesis.  *'  But,  at  all  events,  yoa  may  be  sure  she 
has  seen  you.  I  really  can  imagine  no  reason  for 
an  interview.  We  often  have  people  who  take  the 
same  kind  of  whims,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  their 
obstinacy.  The  best  way  will  be  to  let  the  crown 
lead  its  evidence,  and  trust  entirely  to  cross-exam- 
ination. I  shall  take  care,  at  all  events,  that  her 
appearance  shall  not  damage  her.  She  is  well 
dressed,  and  I  donH  doubt  will  make  use  of  her 
cambric  handkerchief.*' 

"  And  a  very  useful  thing  that  same  cambric  is," 
observed  I.  "Come,  Tom,  my  boy,  pluck  up 
courage  !  You  have  opportunity  now  for  a  grand 
display ;  and  if  you  can  poke  in  something  about 
chivalry  and  undefended  loveliness,  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  have  an  effect  on  the  jury.  There  is  a 
strong  spice  of  romance  in  the  composition  of  the 
men  ofihe  Middle  Ward." 

'*  The  whole  thing,  however,  seems  to  me  most 
mysterious." 

*'  Verv  ;  but  that  is  surely  an  additional  charm. 
We  seldom  find  a  chapter  from  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolfo  transferred  to  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court  of  Scotland." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  Fred, 
will  you  sit  beside  me  at  the  trial  ?  I  'm  not  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing  as  yet,  and  I  possibly  may  feel 
nervous." 

<<  Not  a  bit  of  you.  At  any  rate  I  shall  be  there, 
and  of  course  you  may  command  me." 

In  due  time  the  cause  was  called.  Miss  Euphemia 
Saville  ascended  the  trap  stair,  and  took  her  seat 
between  a  pair  of  policemen  with  exceedingly 
luxuriant  whiskers. 

I  must  allow  that  I  felt  a  strong  curiosity  about 
Euphemia.  Her  name  was  peculiar ;  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  came  forward  were  un- 
nsual ;  and  her  predilection  for  Strachan  was  tan- 
talizing. Her  appearance,  however,  did  little  to 
solve  the  mystery.  She  was  neatly,  even  elegantly 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  close-fitting  bonnet  and 
thick  veil,  which  at  first  effectually  obscured  her 
countenance.  This,  indeed,  she  partially  removed 
when  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment ;  but 
the  law  of  no  civilized  country  that  I  know  of  is 
so  savage  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  handkerchief, 
and  the  fair  Saville  availed  herself  of  the  privilege 
by  burying  her  countenance  in  cambric.  I  could 
only  get  a  glimpse  of  some  beautiful  black  braided 
hair  and  a  forehead  that  resembled  alabaster.  To 
all  appearance  she  was  extremely  agitated,  and 
sobbodf  as  she  answered  to  the  charge. 

The  tender-ht»arted  Strachan  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  behoH  the  sorn»ws  of  his  client  without 
emotion.-  In  behalf  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
Scottish  bar  I  will  say  this,  that  they  invariably 
fight  tooth  and  nail  when  a  pretty  girl  is  concerned, 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  bursts  of  impassioned 
eloquence  poured  forth  in  defence  of  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  or  a  piquant  figure,  in  cases  where  an  elderly 
or  wizened  dam^^  would  have  run  a  strong  chance 
of  finding;  no  CioTo  by  her  side.  Tom  accordingly 
approached  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  putting  some 
questions  to  his  client,  but  not  a  word  could  he 
extract  in  reply.  Euphemia  drew  down  her  veil, 
and  waved  h^r  !nrii  wiih  a  repulsive  gesture. 

"I  don't  kn<nv  what  to  make  of  her,"  said  Stra- 
dian ;  **  only  aim  s  'ems  to  be  a  monstrous  fine 
woman.  It  is  '^1  *  tr,  however,  that  she  has  mistaken 
me  for  8ome!»o'lv  el^i.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life 
before." 

"  Hed^er  deartrv^s  qreat  credit  for  the  way  he 
has  got  her  up.     Observe,  Tom,  there  is  no  finery 


about  her ;  no  ribbons  or  gaudy  8car&,  which  aw 
as  unsuitable  at  a  trial  as  at  a  funeral.  Black » 
your  only  wear  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  joiy." 

**  True.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  little  atteDtioo  it 
paid  to  the  esthetics  of  criminal  clothing.  Bot 
here  comes  the  first  witness — Grobey  I  think  they 
call  him — the  fellow  who  lost  the  money." 

Mr.  Grobey  mounted  the  witness-box  like  a  cow 
ascending  a  staircase.  He  was  a  hnge,  elephantine 
animal  of  some  sixteen  stone  with  bushy  eyebrows 
and  a  bald  pate,  which  he  ever  and  anon  aiSectkui- 
ately  caressed  with  a%ed  and  yellow  baodaona. 
Strachan  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  surveyed 
him  wistfully  for  a  moment  and  then  said  to  me  ia 
a  hurried  whisper — 

**  As  I  live,  Fred,  that  is  the  identical  bagmn 
who  boned  my  emerald  studs  at  Jedburgh  *" 

"  You  don*t  mean  to  say  it?" 

'*  Fact,  upon  my  honor !  There  is  no  roistakiaf 
his  globular  freetrading  nose.  Would  ii  not  be 
possible  to  object  to  his  evidence  on  that  grouod?" 

**  Mercy  on  us !  no. — Reflect — there  is  noconri^ 
tion." 

"True.  But  he  stole  them  nevertheless.  Ill 
ask  him  about  them  when  I  cross." 

Mr.  Grobey's  narrative,  however,  as  embraced 
in  an  animated  dialogue  with  the  public  prosecutor, 
threw  some  new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the 
matter.  Grobey  was  a  traveller  in  the  employment 
of  the  noted  house  of  Barnacles,  Deadeye  and 
Company,  and  perambulated  the  country  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  administering  to  deficiency  of 
vision.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  bad 
arrived  at  the  Blenheim,  where,  af\er  a  lii^ht  supper 
of  fresh  herrings,  toasted  cheese,  and  E^dinburgk 
ale,  assisted,  more  Bagmannorum^  by  several  glasees 
of  stifif  brandy  and  water,  he  had  retired  to  hia 
apartment  to  sleep  ofl^  the  labors  of  the  day.  Som- 
nus,  however,  did  not  descend  that  night  with  bis 
usual  lightness  upon  Grobey.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  deity  seemed  changed  into  a  ponderous  weight, 
which  lay  heavily  upon  the  chest  of  the  moaoisf 
and  suffocated  traveller ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
paralysis  which  appeared  to  have  seized  upon  bis 
limbs,  every  external  object  in  the  apartment  be- 
came visible  to  him  as  by  the  light  of  a  magic  laiir 
tern.  He  heard  his  watch  ticking,  like  a  living 
creature,  upon  the  dressing-table  where  he  had  left 
it.  His  black  morocco  pocket-book  was  distinctly 
visible  beside  the  looking-glass,  and  two  spectral 
boots  stood  up  amidst  the  varied  shadows  of  the 
night.  Grobey  was  very  uncomfortable.  He  be- 
gan to  entertain  the  horrid  idea  that  a  fiend  was 
hovering  through  his  chamber. 

All  at  once  he  heard  the  door  creaking  npon  its 
hinges.  There  was  a  slight  rustling  of  muslin,  a 
low  sigh,  and  then  momentary  silence.  **  What, 
in  the  name  of  John  Bright,  can  that  be?"  thought 
the  terrified  traveller  ;  but  he  had  not  to  wait  long 
for  explanation.  The  door  opened  slowly — a  fe- 
male figure,  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  robes  of 
virgin  whiteness,  glided  in,  and  fixed  her  eyes  with 
an  expression  of  deep  solemnity  and  menace,  upoB 
the  countenance  of  Grobey.  He  lay  breathless  and 
motionless  beneath  the  spell.  This  might  have  lasted 
for  about  a  minute,  dunng  which  time,  as  Grobey 
expressed  it,  hb'very  entrails  were  convulsed  with 
fear.  The  apparition  then  moved  onwards,  stiH 
keeping  her  eyes  upon  the  couch.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  near  the  window  raised  her  arm  with  a 
monitory  gesture  to  the  sky,  and  then  all  at  ooee 
seemed  to  disappear  as  if  absorbed  in  the  wateiy 
moonshine.    Grobey  was  as  bold  a  bagxnan  v  ^^^ 
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flftnlied  a  mare  with  his  gig-whip,  hut  this  awfal 
▼isitation  was  too  much.  Boots,  looking-glass,  and 
table  swam  with  a  distracted  whirl  before  his  eyes ; 
he  uttered  a  feeble  yell,  and  immediately  lapsed 
into  a  swoon. 

It  was  brifht  morning  when  he  awoke.  He 
started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade himself  that  it  was  an  illusion.  To  be  sure 
there  were  the  boots  untouched,  the  coat,  the  hat, 
and  the  portmanteau ;  but  where — oh  where — were 
the  watch  and  the  plethoric  pocket-book,  with  its 
bunch  of  bank-notes  and  other  minor  memoranda  1 
Gone — spirited  away ;  and  with  a  shout  of  despair 
old  Grobey  summoned  the  household. 

The  police  were  straightway  taken  into  his  confi- 
dence. The  tale  of  the  midnight  apparition^f 
the  Demon  Lady — was  told  and  listened  to,  at  first 
with  somewhat  of  an  incredulous  smile ;  but  when 
the  landlold  stated  that  an  unknown  damosel  had 
been  sojourning  for  two  days  at  the  hotel,  that  she 
had  that  morning  vanished  in  a  hackney-coach  witb- 
oot  leaving  an^  trace  of  her  address,  and  that, 
moreover,  certam  spoons  of  undeniable  silver  were 
amissing,  Argus  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  after  some 
few  preliminary  inquiries,  issued  forth  in  quest  of 
the  fugitive.  Two  days  afterwards  the  fair  Sa- 
ville  was  discovered  in  a  temperance  hotel ;  and  al- 
though the  pocket-book  had  disappeared,  both  the 
reeognizable  notes  and  the  watch  were  found  in  her 
possession.  A  number  of  pawn-tickets,  also,  which 
were  contained  in  her  reticule,  served  to  collect 
from  divers  quarters  a  great  mass  of  bijotUerie, 
amongst  which  were  the  Blenheim  spoons. 

Such  was  Mr.  Grobey 's  evidence  as  afterwards 
supplemented  by  the  police.  Tom  rose  to  oross- 
eicamine. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Grobey,"  said  he,  adjusting  his 
gown  upon  his  shoulders  with  a  very  knowing  and 
determined  air,  as  though  he  intended  to  expose  his 
victim — "  Pray,  Mr.  Grobey,  are  you  any  judge  of 
studs?" 

"  I  ain*t  a  racing  man,"  replied  Grobey,  "  but  I 
knows  an  oss  when  I  sees  it." 

**  Don't  equivocate,  sir,  if  you  please.  Recol- 
lect you  are  upon  your  oath,"  said  Strachan,  irri- 
tated by  a  slight  titter  which  followed  upon  Grobey *s 
answer.  *'  I  mean  studs,  sir — emerald  studs  for 
example?" 

'*  I  ain*t.    But  the  lady  is,"  replied  Grobey. 

**  How  do  you  mean,  sir!" 

"  'Cos  there  vos  five  pair  on  them  taken  out  of 
pawn  with  her  tickets." 

**  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?" 

*'  *Cos  I  seed  them." 

'*  Were  you  at  Jedburgh,  sir,  in  the  month  of 
April  last?" 

"  I  was." 

'^  Do  you  recollect  seeing  me  there?" 

"  Perfecdy." 

'*  Do  you  remember  what  passed  upon  that  occa- 
sion?" 

"  You  was  rather  confiuscated,  I  think." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

*'  Mr.  Strachan,"  said  the  judge  mildly,  "  I  am 
always  sorry  to  interrupt  a  young  counsel,  but  I 
really  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of  these  questions. 
The  court  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  com- 
munications with  the  witness.  I  presume  I  need 
not  take  a  note  of  these  latter  answers." 
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"Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  Tom,  rather  dis- 
comforted at  being  cut  out  of  his  revenge  on  the 
bagman,  "  I  shall  ask  him  something  else ;"  and 
he  commenced  his  examination  in  right  earnest. 
Grobey,  however,  stood  steadfast  to  Uie  letter  of 
hb  previous  testimony. 

Another  witness  was  called  ;  and  to  my  surprise 
the  Scottish  Yidocq  appeared.  He  spoke  to  the 
apprehension  and  the  search,  and  also  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prisoner.  In  his  eyes  she  had  long  been 
chronicled  as  habit  and  repute  a  thief. 

'*  Yon  know  the  prisoner  then  ?"  said  Strachan 
rising. 

•*  I  do.    Any  time  these  three  years." 

"  Under  what  name  is  she  known  to  you  ?" 

<<  Betsy  Brown  is  her  real  name,  but  she  has 
gone  by  twenty  others." 

'*  By  twenty,  do  you  say?" 

' '  There  or  thereabouts.  She  al  ways  flies  at  high 
game  ;  and,  being  a  remarkable  clever  woman,  she 
passes  herself  ofif  for  a  lady." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  elsewhere  than  in 
Glasgow  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"Where?" 

•*  At  Jedburgh." 

I  cannot  tell  what  impulse  it  was  that  made  ma 
twitch  Strachan's  gown  at  this  moment.  It  was 
not  altogether  a  suspicion,  but  rather  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  danger.  Strachan  took  the  hint 
and  changed  his  line. 

"  Can  you  specify  any  of  her  other  names?" 

*'  I  can.  There  are  half-a-dozen  of  them  heie 
on  the  pawn-tickets.    Shall  I  read  them?" 

**  If  you  please." 

<'  One  diamond  ring,  pledged  in  name  of  Lady 
fimily  Delaroche.  A  garnet  brooch  and  chain — 
Miss  Maria  Mortimer.  Three  gold  seals — Mrs. 
Markham  Yere.  A  watch  and  three  emerald  studs 
— the  Honorable  Dorothea  Percy " 

There-  was  a  loud  shriek  from  the  bar,  and  a  bus- 
tle— the  prisoner  had  fainted. 

I  looked  at  Strachan.  He  was  absolutely  as 
white  as  a  corpse. 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  I,  "  had  n't  you  better  go 
out  into  the  open  air?" 

*<  No !"  was  the  firm  reply  ;  '*  I  am  here  to  do 
my  duty,  and  I  '11  do  it." 

And  in  efiect  the  Spartan  boy  with  the  fox  gnaw- 
ing into  his  side,  did  not  acquit  himself  more  hero- 
ically than  my  friend.  The  case  was  a  clear  one, 
no  doubt,  but  Tom  made  a  noble  speech,  and  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  jud(?e  upon  his  ability. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  finished  it  than  he  lef^ 
the  court. 

I  saw  him  two  hours  afterwards. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  •*  about  these  emerald  studs— 
I  think  I  could  get  them  back  from  the  Fiscal." 

"  Keep  them  to  yourself.    I  'm  ofl^  to  India." 

<<Bah! — go  down  to  the  Highlands  for  a 
month." 

Tom  did  so ;  purveyed  himself  a  kilt ;  met  an 
heiress  at  the  Inverness  Meeting,  and  married  her. 
He  is  now  the  happy  father  of  half-a-dozen  children, 
and  a  good  many  of  us  would  give  a  trifle  for  his 
practice.  But  to  this  day  he  is  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare  if  an  allusion  is  made  in  his  presence  to  any 
kind  of  studs  whatsoever. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  Reader,  it  is  long  since  we  have  formally 
addressed  you.  We  might,  as  the  usual  custom  in 
such  case  is,  fill  half  our  letter  with  false  excuses, 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  that  we  had 
been  on  a  trip  to  Mexico,  or  to  Palestine.  But  we 
will  simply  state  that  sometime  ago,  soon  afler  the 
earthquake,  we  felt  a  slight  motion  of  our  office, 
(which  is  the  upper  part  of  a  large  and  strong  brick 
building,)  when  we  discovered  that  the  hoQse^  with 
stone  foundations,  cellar  and  all,  had  been  taken  up 
in  the  ur,  through  which  we  were  carried  in  a 
-  southerly  direction,  so  steadily  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly feel  the  motioD.  All  the  volumes  and  numbers 
of  the  living  Age,  which  have  accumulated  through 
ages  past,  remained  undisturbed  on  their  shelves, 
and  after  we  had  recovered  from  the  first  alarm  we 
continued  to  read  as  usual.  Here  was  something 
which  brought  old  times  back  to  our  recollection. 
We  used  to  read  the  '*  Arabian  Nights  '*  for  amuse- 
ment, little  thinking  that  our  own  experience  was 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  wondeiful  stories  of  houses 
being  carried  away  by  Genii.  Well,  at  length  we 
were  placed  upon  the  earth  again  as  gently  as  we 
ware  taken  up.  We  saw  no  princess  of  China — 
at  least  we  faAve  nothing  to  say  about  her.  We 
DOW  discovered  that  the  Genius  who  had  done  all 
this  was  of  a  qaiet  and  benevolent  appearanoe — 
(especially  if  you  did  n't  ask  too  many  questions) 
— and  he  explained  to  us  that  he  had  done  it  by  the 
same  means  which  were  used  to  make  the  enchanted 
horse  go  through  the  air — that  is,  by  turning  a  peg. 
The  name  of  this  genius  is  James  Brown.  Upon 
looking  about  us  we  discovered  that  the  part  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  are  now  placed  is  thirteen 
feet  south  of  that  which  we  inhabited  before,  and 
that  the  removal  of  our  house  was  by  order  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  had  determined  to  widen 
Broomfield  street  that  much,  in  order  that  more 
room  should  be  given  to  the  crewds  who  came  to 
subscribe  to  the  Living  Age.  We  are  grateful, 
and  hereby  invite  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  order 
a  oomplete  set  for  each  family  in  the  city.  (Peo- 
ple at  a  distance  had  better  send  their  orders  without 
delay.)      ^ 

The  removal  of  such  a  building  without  injury, 
with  its  foundation  walls,  is  thought  to  be  a  very  good 
job,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Brown  will  get  some- 
thing more  than  reputation  by  it.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  could  not  remove  a  Pennsylvania  coal- 
mine to  this  neighborhood  ;  but  were  informed  that 
it  would  be  expensive,  and  that  when  brought  here 
the  rent  would  eat  up  all  the  profit. 

The  motive  power,  as  we  said  before,  was  six 
soraws  placed  against  Broomfield  street.  How  the 
waUs  were  prepared  for  removal  we  cannot  here 
explain,  but  will  give  full  information  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  who  will  call  upon  us. 

As  there  is  stiU  room  in  the  letter,  wa  copy  for  you 
fiom  the  Congregational  Journal* 
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Wb  once  chanced  to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  the 
Presbyterian  churoh  in  Nottoway,  Virginia,  not  as 
a  doer,  but  as  a  hearer  of  the  word.  It  was  li  a 
distance  from  any  house  ;  the  tall  trees  at  intervals 
surrounded  it,  at  the  ends  of  whose  flexile  Inraoches 
the  horses'  bridles  were  fastened,  and  whose  de- 
licious shade  at  once  imparted  coolness  to  the  wor- 
shippers and  solemnity  to  the  worship.  The  boose 
was  unpainted,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  on- 
floored,  nothing  but  benches  without  backs  takmg 
the  place  of  northern  pews.  In  one  comer  of  this 
low  and  long  building,  elevated  two  or  three  kfX 
above  the  ground,  a  pen  was  erected  to  serre  as  a 
pulpit ;  it  seemed  to  have  been  built  in  some  respects 
after  the  pattern  shown  by  the  temple  of  Solomon ; 
for  evidently  the  plane  had  not  come  upon  it,  or  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  been  heard .  The  boards  were 
placed  longitudinally,  and  had  been  sawed  off  at 
such  an  unlucky  length,  that  the  head  of  the 
preacher  just  peered  above  them  as  he  rose  to  speak. 
Long  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  parties  under  the 
trees  and  about  the  building  to  come  in.  At  length 
they  took  their  seats,  well  dressed,  without  an  ex- 
ception well-formed  and  well-looking,  and  paying 
respectful  attention  to  the  services  as  they  proMeded. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  congregation  of  seventy-five 
persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  men.  The 
preacher  arose,  dissipating  our  fean  of  his  non-en- 
tity both  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  evident 
indications  of  a  head.  The  discourse  was  well- 
reasoned  and  pious,  and  we  doubt  not  edifying  to 
otbere ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  it,  we 
lost  the  benefit  between  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  fear  lest  the  worthy  preacher,  whose  chin 
seemed  to  graze  upon  the  ends  of  the  pulpit  boards, 
at  some  moment  of  impassioned  oratory  would  be 
cauffht  in  the  pillory  and  strangled.  But  *'  all  is 
well  that  ends  well ;"  the  sermon  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  we  escaped  witnessing  so  distressing  a 
catastrophe. 

Then  there  was  the  singing  ;  it  rings  m  our  ean 
to  this  day,  and  will  till  we  die.  The  preacher  read 
a  hymn ;  but,  excepting  his  own,  there  was  not  a 
h3rmn-book  in  the  congregation ;  and,  excepting  a 
venerable  Methodist  brother  present,  not  a  singer. 
His  whitened  locks,  permitted  to  luxuriate  to  the 
utmost  when  everything  else  was  in  decay,  and 
floating  in  all  directions  as  the  sportive  wind  rushed 
in  through  the  open  doors  and  windows,  showed 
that  seventy-five  or  eighty  wintere  had  passed  over 
him.  His  countenance,  though  serious,  beamed 
with  intelliffence,  benignity,  and  devotion;  nor 
could  we  teU  whether  it  was  more  pleasant  to  see  or 
to  hear  him.  He  was  plainly  dressed  ;  a  staff* sup- 
ported his  feeble  frame ;  and,  volunteering  his  ser- 
vices when  he  saw  this  part  of  divine  worship  likely 
to  be  omitted,  he  rose  from  his  bench,  marched  for- 
ward to  the  pulpit,  and  placing  his  back  against  the 
rough  boards  directly  in  front  of  the  minister,  leaned 
forward  upon  his  stafl^  for  double  support.  As  was 
the  custom  once  in  New  England  and  now  at  the 
south,  both  from  habit  and  necessity,  the  preacher 
"  deaconed'*  the  hymn,  reading  but  two  lines  at  a 
time.  The  patriarch,  striking  a  familiar  tune, 
raised  his  broken  voice ;  the  words  were  touching ; 
the  tune  a  simple  melody,  but  full  of  devotion  and 
tendernen.  All  was  solemn  ;  the  day,  the  dark 
trees  towering  over  us,  the  rude  *'  forest  sanctuary,*' 
the  image  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  reverent  and 
silent  congregation,  and  to  us,  the  thought  of  home 
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«nd  friends  far  away.  There  he  stood,  the  old  pa- 
triarch, poaring  ottt  from  his  heart  the  big  emo- 
tions seeking  utterance,  and  which  sweeter,  dinner 
strains,  never  bore  up  to  heaven.  Then  did  we 
first  know  the  power  of  music ;  science,  cultivation, 
choirs,  organs,  they  are  all  nothing  worth  compared 
with  the  simple  melody  of  that  old  man,  pilgrim- 
like with  staff  in  hand,  ready  to  pass  over  Joiraan, 
and  long  since,  as  we  doubt  not,  singing  the  song 
of  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion.  .  For  a  long  time  that 
tone  escaped  our  recollection,  and  no  effort  could 
recall  it ;  perhaps  the  old  saint  took  it  along  with 
him  to  heaven ;  at  length  it  came  rushing  back 
by  a  mere  act  of  spontaneity,  awakening  all  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  that  by-gone  day,  with 
hearty  good  wishes  to  the  Presbyterianism  and 
Methodism  of  Nottoway  county,  Virginia. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Protestant  Chaichman  for 
aeleeting  this  noble  sonnet  by  Blanco  White : 

NIGHT. 

Mysterious  night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  Dame, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame— 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  bluet 

Yet  'neath  a  current  of  tranaluoent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  hosts  S  heaven  eame, 

And  lo !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  oon- 
oeal'd 
Within  thy  beams,  O  sun!  or  who  could  find, 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  leveal'd, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  as  blind  ? 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife— 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  I 

Persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  a  prof- 
itable investment,  might  purchase  out  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Hinkley,  an  accoont  of  which  we  copy  from  a 
New  York  paper : 

Curious  Application. — Among  the  volnmi- 
nons  correspondence,  daily  received  at  the  office  of 
the  mayor  of  this  city,  there  are  occasionally  some 
retj  queer  missives.  The  following  is  a  specimen, 
which  we  print  verbatim  et  literatim  as  it  came  from 
the  post-office.  It  explains  itself,  but  does  not 
explain  how  the  writer  came  to  let  his  claim  lie 
dormant  for  such  a  length  of  time,  to  the  loss  of  the 
interest : 

August  the  8th  1847. 

Christiansburgh  Montgomery  county  Virginia. 

Sir  I  wish  to  inform  you  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since  I  bought  a  lottery  ticket  that  was  drawn 
in  the  Sitte  of  new  york  &  I  was  informed  that  the 
ticket  drew  five  thousan  Dollars  but  I  have  lost  Uie 
ticket  but  I  will  make  oath  that  I  have  lost  it  &  iff 
the  money  can  be  got  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  & 
let  me  know  all  about  the  matter. 

I  am  a  new  yerker  and  ib  ver  pore  &  iff  ticket 
has  not  drew  anything  I  want  yer  to  mage  up  some- 
thing for  my  supyort  &and  send  to  me  youis  with 
respect. 

Isaac.  Hmkley 

We  copy  from  the  Joonial  of  Gommeroe  the  fol- 
lowing article  upon  California.  The  threatened 
war  by  Anstria  against  Italy,  (which  would  be 
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a  general  European  war,)  has  been  fully  discnssed 
in  this  number;  but  we  add  from  the  Times  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  deputies  who  are  to  assemble 
at  Rome  to  make  known  to  the  Pope  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  provinces : 

'*  A  private  letter  from  Rome,  which  we  have 
ourselves  received,  says  that  the  deputies  chosen  are 
most  of  them  men  well  known  to  the  public  for  their 
patriotic  principles.  The  same  letter  informs  us 
that  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  uniform 
chosen  for  the  National  Guards  of  Rome.  It  in  a 
great  measure  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  has  given  rise  already  to  some  fears  that  in 
Rome,  as  was  the  case  in  France  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolution,  the  choice  of  eostume  may 
give  rise  to  notions  whi6h  will  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment, if  it  should,  as  intimated  in  a  recent  proc- 
lamation of  the  pro-governor,  endeavor  to  imjpjBde 
the  march  of  liberal  doctrines.  This  proclamation, 
while  it  declares  that  the  government  wUl  coin 
dnct  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  late  conspiracy 
with  impartial  and  severe  justice,  adds  Uiat  it  irill 
ako  punish  with  severity  the  excessive  zoai  of  per- 
sons who,  by  their  conduct,  might  compromise  Uie 
good  relations  which  subsist  with  foreign  countries ; 
firom  which  it  is  inferred  the  government  dreads  giv- 
ing oflbnoe  to  Austria. 

*'  Letters  from  Rome  of  the  28th  ult.  mention 
that  the  Austrian  cabinet  had  addressed  a  note  to 
the  pontifical  government,  in  which  it  declared 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  disturbances  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  church  remaining  unrepressed,  or  crimes 
being  unpunished,  Austria  would  consider  the  pope 
incapable  of  maintaining  order  in  his  states,  and  feel 
it  her  duty  to  interfere.  General  Radetsky,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy, 
had  been  empowered  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  was  reported  that  Cardinal  Ferretti 
had,  in  consequence  of  that  notification,  ordered  the 
Swiss  regiments,  and  all  the  troops  disposable,  to 
march  toward  the  northern  frontier. 

"  Letters  from  Naples  of  the  28th  ult.  say  that 
considerable  agitation  prevailed  in  that  country*  It 
was  rumored  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out 
at  Cosena,  and  that  troops  had  been  despatched 
against  the  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Statella,  whom  the  king  had  invested  with  fhe 
powers  of  an  alter  ego.  According  to  another  ru- 
mor. Col.  Caribaldi,  commander  of  the  Italian  legion 
at  Montevideo,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sicdly,  in 
an  English  vessel,  with  300  men." 

CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  just  received  a  budget  of  letters  from  a 
very  intelligent  naval  officer  in  the  Pacific ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  have  been  so  long  on  the  way,  that 
what  was  once  news  has  become  history.  There 
are  however  a  few  paragraphs  which  have  not  en- 
tirely lost  their  interest.  The  first  of  which  we 
shall  copy  is  dated  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  Our  officers  are  all  much  pleased  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  plain  in  their  habits,  eaay  in 
their  demeanor,  and  intelligent  in  their  conversation. 
They  have  none  of  tiiat  sternness  which  a  sectarian 
puts  on,  who  would  throw  his  religion  into  his  looks, 
and  yet  they  are  firee  from  all  that  lightness  whidi 
is  incompatible  with  a  high  and  earnest  purpose. 
They  have  cheerfulness  without  levity,  and  sobriety 
without  austerity.  They  are  far  from  being  men 
of  one  idea ;  their  mental  horiion  is  broad.    They 
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have  impressed  their  genias  upon  all  the  social  hab- 
its and  civil  institutions  of  ths  islanders.  Indeed,  all 
that  exists  here,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian or  philantliropist  can  rest  with  satisfaction,  has 
emerged,  through  their  influence,  from  a  tide  of  bar- 
barism, as  the  islands  themselves  have  risen  fiK>m 
the  ocean  by  the  action  of  the  volcano. 

*'  They  have  many  difficulties  with  which  to  con- 
tend, growing  out  of  the  ignorance  and  untoward- 
ness  of  the  natives ;  and  it  is  a  burning  shame  that 
these  should  be  enhanced  by  the  avarice  and  profli- 
gacy of  foreign  residents.  Their  worst  opponents 
are  those  who  come  here  from  Christian  lands  to 
indulge  in  vice  and  make  money.  These  are  the 
men  who  decry  the  missionaries,  obstruct  their  iaflu- 
ence,  and  embroil  themselves  with  the  government. 
It  would  bo  a  mercy  to  the  living,  were  they  sank 
in  an  earthquake,  and  the  wild  sea  knelling  their 
death-dirge. '' 

[The  following  remarks  from  the  same  correspon- 
dent, relative  to  the  origin  of  the  revolution  in  Cali- 
fornia, are  not  without  interest.] 

'*  This  revolution  originated  in  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  to  drive  out  the 
Americans  who  had  settled  here,  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  not  complied  with  the  laws  of  citizenship. 
These  laws  require  that  every  one,  who  would  pos- 
sess an  interest  in  the  soil,  should  marry  a  native 
of  California  and  become  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  These  laws  could  not  be  com- 
plied with,  unless  the  emigrant  would  consent  to 
repudiate  his  wife  and  his  religion.  Reduced  to  this 
extremity,  they  took  up  arms,  and  they  are  resolved 
never  to  lay  them  down  till  California  shall  be  a  free 
and  independent  republic.  Their  first  step  will  be 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  United  States ;  even 
the  English  emigrants  openly  avow  this. 


*'  The  sober  truth  is,  the  mass  of  the  people  ben 
have  become  thoroughly  sick  of  Mexican  rule.  All 
the  revenues  of  the  country  have  gone  for  years  into 
the  pockets  of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  figured 
here  under  the  authority  of  Mexican  commissioners, 
while  law,  order,  and  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  left  to  shirk  for  themaohes. 
There  are  not,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  twenty  fami- 
lies in  California,  save  those  connected  with  the 
Mexican  government,  who  do  not  openly  or  secretly 
encourage  the  revolution.  Every  week  brings  in  a 
report  of  some  new  village  having  risen  and  run  up 
the  American  flag.  One  of  the  Mexican  prefects. 
who  owns  a  large  extent  of  country  and  commands 
a  great  many  tenants,  has  fortified  his  casUe  and 
run  up  our  flag. 

'*  The  Mormon  emigrants,  whom  we  Icfl  at  Honu- 
lulu,  in  the  Brooklyn,  numbering  one  hundred  aod 
seventy,  will  be  here  in  a  few  days.  They  purpose 
setiliug  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  They  8u^ 
vived  3ieir  passage  round  Cape  Horn  in  good  con- 
dition. They  are  a  plain,  thrifty  people — many  of 
them  mechanics.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  persuasions.  Their  Mormonism  is 
a  thing  which  has  been  superinduced  on  their  pre- 
vious belief,  hke  Millerism  on  the  faith  of  other 
sects.  Out  here  it  will  probably  blow  away,  as  fog 
from  a  rock.  Every  one  of  them  will  ioio  the  rev- 
olution. They  have  rifles  and  can  fight.  But  for 
the  revolution  they  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  land,  except  by  force.  The  captain  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, who  is  a  Baptist,  told  me  he  had  never  been 
among  a  more  quiet,  well-behaved  and  devout  peo- 
ple. They  had  their  morning  and  evening  prayers 
all  the  way  over  the  ocean.  They  don't  like  to  be 
called  Mormons.  They  wish  to  be  called  Latter- 
day-Saints." 
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From  tho  North  BriUih  B«vi«w. 

I.  Sibvlkt  Eine  Sdbs&io^aphie.  (SUwUe^  an  Auto- 
Uography,)  Yoq  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn. 
Berlin,  1846. 

8.  Grafin  Faustine,  Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn. 
Berlio,  1845. 

3.  Zwei  Frauen.  (The  Two  Wives,)  Von  Ida  Gra- 

fin Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1845. 

4.  Oct/.    Yon  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin, 

1844. 

5.  Sigismund  Forster.    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn 

Hahn.    Berlin,  1843. 

6.  Ekinnerungen  aus  und  an  Frankrdch.   (RecoUec- 

Honsfrom  and  of  France.)   Von  Ida  Grafin 
Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1842. 

7.  OnefUalische  Briefe.    Berlin,  1840. 

8.  Raaebriefe,    Berlin,  1841. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  present  state  of  the 
earth ^8  surface  is  altogether  different  from  that  which 
formerly  existed.  Productions  which  would  have 
beon  impossible  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth *s 
deyelopment  are  now  abundant  on  every  side; 
whereas  others,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
the  most  indubitable  traces,  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be. 

Changes  pretty  nearly  analogous  seem  to  have 
taken  place  m  the  intellectual  world ; — and  of  one 
biped  in  particular,  now  very  abundant,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  any  organic  remains,  in  the  earlier 
social  formations — we  mean  the  literary  lady.  Poet- 
esses we  have  had  since  the  age  of  Sappho ;  and 
Madame  de  Sevign^,  we  presume,  was  not  the  first 
mother  who  wrote  letters  to  her  daughter  sufiBciently 
sffirituelles  to  merit  that  they  should  be  handed  about 
for  perusal  in  the  circle  of  her  friends.  But  the 
authoress  by  premeditation,  who  coolly  enters  into  a 
compact  with  the  demon  of  types,  and  perpetrates  a 
couple  of  8vo.  vols,  of  300  pages,  every  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  is  a  being  who  could  have  been  the 
result  only  of  the  presently  existing  social  condition 
of  theearth^s  inhabitants.  Our  narrow-minded  ances- 
tors considered  the  family  circle  as  the  proper  sphere 
of  female  activity ;  and  she  to  whom  nature  had  been 
more  kind  than  to  her  sisters  in  general  was  con- 
tented to  employ  her  talents  in  cheering  and  adorning 
her  domestic  abode.  If  the  influence  of  her  sprightly 
converse  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  her  husband 
and  her  children,  she  sought  no  wider  range  of  use- 
fulness, but  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection, 
that  what  her  exertions  wanted  in  extent  they  gained 
in  intensity,  and  that  she  did  much  without  trav- 
elling far.  She  played,  in  short,  a  woman^s  part, 
according  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  which  then  pre- 
vailed ;  and  if  she  did  this  well,  she  was  satisfied. 

Our  modern  ladies,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of 
measuring  both  their  rights  and  their  duties  by  a 
very  different  standard  ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely 
any  province  of  exertion  into  which  we  can  travel 
where  we  shall  not  be  certain  of  abundance  of  lady 
associates. 

But  whilst  we  make  these  observations,  let  not 
oar  fair  readers  imagine  that  we  are  guilty,  either  of 
the  sin  of  ingratitude  for  their  exertions,  or  of  the 
folly  of  depreciating  their  labors.  We  freely  admit 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  either  of 
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learning  or  of  science,  which  does  not  owe  much  to 
female  culture  within  the  last  half  century.  Wher- 
ever ladies  have  gone  they  have  done  good  service ; 
and  the  only  question  which  remains  a  question  with 
us,  is,  whether  they  have  not  occasionally  quitted  a 
sphere  in  which  their  usefulness  must  have  been 
pToat,  and  in  which  they  alone  could  labor,  for  one 
in  which  their  interposition  was  not  very  urgently 
required.  A  lady  who  spends  her  nights  in  gaziog 
through  a  telescope  may  possibly  in  time  discover  a 
star ;  and  for  this,  her  patient  watching,  we  hope 
we  should  be  able  to  feel  the  degree  of  gratitude 
which  it  merited,  and  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  luminary  in  afler  time  called  by  the  name  of  the 
fair  discoverer — the  Julia — Adelaide,  or  Seraphina 
star,  as  the  case  might  he ;  still,  we  do  not  affirm 
very  positively  that  this  same  lady  would  not  have 
been  better  employed  in  putting  her  children  to  bed, 
and  in  seeing  to  the  proper  rehabilitation  of  the 
garments  of  her  lord.  True,  a  nurse  can  put  chil- 
dren to  bed.  It  is  not  less  true,  however,  that  no 
nurse  can  put  children  to  bed  as  a  mother  can,  nor 
eive  them  that  parting  kiss,  which,. like  the  bene- 
diction of  a  guardian  spirit,  sheds  light  over  their 
childish  dreams ;  and  as  for  the  husband,  few  hue- 
bands  we  believe  are  taken  bound  to  become  astron- 
omers in  their  contracts  of  marriage,  and  where  this 
has  not  been  done  it  is  hard  to  punish  them  for  their 
insensibility,  by  compelling  them  to  listen  to  the 
learned  harangues  of  an  astronomical  wife,  while  the 
maid  of  all  work  is  breaking  the  cups  and  saucers 
in  the  kitchen.  That  nature  intended  different  de- 
partments in  life  to  belong  to  men  and  to  women, 
seems  to  us  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  duties 
which  she  has  positively  imposed  on  the  female. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  care  of  the  young.  Bring 
a  man  in  contact  with  a  new-born  child,  and  he  is 
quite  as  helpless  as  the  child  itself.  If  he  attempts 
to  handle  it,  the  creature  screams  with  instinctive 
horror.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  all  the  domestic  duties.  A  bachelor's 
housekeeping  is  an  awkward  business  at  the  best : 
arranged  upon  theory,  cumbersome,  clumsy,  and 
expensive,  it  differs  as  much  from  the  natural  family 
as  the  constitutions  which  have  been  given  to  the 
modern  European  states  differ  from  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  It 
possesses  no  internal  living  principle — neither  beau- 
ty nor  happiness ;  it  is  essentially  inorganic.  But 
whilst  we  would  counsel  our  fair  friends  to  refrain 
from  wearisome  blue-stocking  nonsense  on  every 
subject  ending  in  ology^  as  likely,  in  the  general 
case,  to  lead  them  away  from  their  natural  and  true 
position,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  there  is  no 
species  of  authorship  in  which  they  may  not  properly 
and  profitably  engage.  If  it  be  true  that  the  family 
is  the  proper  sphere  of  female  activity,  it  follows 
that  a  man  can  never  understand  so  well  as  a  womao 
its  internal  relations.  In  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
the  domestic  affections  are  and  must  be  cultivated 
in  his  leisure  hours :  they  are  not,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  the  business  of  his  life.  Other  cares  and  other 
duties  press  upon  him,  from  the  time  when  he  first 
eaters  upon  his  education  till  the  hour  when  his 
dotage  hegins.  His  intellectual  being  must  be  culti- 
vated to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  he  may  play  his 
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part  in  life.  He  roust  frame  laws — he  must  tenni- 
Date  strife — he  must  cure  diseases — he  must  teach 
the  principles  of  human  conduct — he  must  work  and 
toil  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  vacuity  from  his 
mena^.  His  occupations  lead  him  inevitably  and 
directly  bf7ond  the  family.  The  woman  is  not  a 
legislator,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  priest.  She 
*•  dwells  among  her  own  people,"  and  within  this 
range  there  is  abundant  scope  for  every  species  of 
female  activity — female  authorship  not  excepted. 
The  domestic  romance — a  species  of  homely  epic 
which  has  sprung  up  in  modem  times,  and  which 
professes  to  portray,  not  so  much  the  actions  as  the 
feelings  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  circle 
— we  consider  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  our 
fair  aspirants  to  literary  renown.  It  is  a  patch  of 
holy  ground,  which  no  male  footstep  ought  to  pro- 
fane. What  was  smartly  said  of  a  book  in  general 
is  here  peculiarly  true  :  **  Un  livre  est  une  leltre 
adress^  anx  amis  inconnus  qu*on  poss^e  dans  le 
.monde.*'  In  many  respects  the  domestic  novel 
ifesembles  a  familiar  letter,  in  which  a  woman  will 
go  on,  page  after  page,  saying  kind  and  affectionate 
aod  pleasant  things,  which  nnd  their  way  directly 
to- the  heart ;  whereas  a  man,  after  he  has  puzzled 
his*  drains  for  some  dozen  commonplace  expressions 
of  atfeetion  and  sympathy,  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in 
an  "ev-cr  yours,"  and  leave  more  than  half  his  feel- 
ings t«  be  imagined  by  his  correspondent.  Nor  is 
the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  difficult  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  great  majority  of  men  remain  to  the  last 
unconscious  of  their  own  affections.  Their  occupa- 
tions and  their  mode  of  life  prevent  them  from 
making  them^  as  women  do,  the  subject  of  their 
constant  contemplation.  The  affections  with  them, 
consequently,  continue  to  be  a  species  of  instincts 
which  tbey  foUow  blindly  and  express  imperfectly. 
They  have  assumed  no  positive  conscious  form,  and 
are  therefore  incapable  of  being  clothed  in  words. 
A  father  kisses  his  child  and  calls  it  a  darling,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  whilst  its  mother 
pours  forth  upon  it  a  perfect  flood  of  tenderness  in 
words.  The  affection  in  the  one  case  is  probably 
as  great  as  iq.the  other ;  but  whilst  the  father's  rises 
little  above  the  character  of  an  instinct,  the  mother's 
has  come  to  be  a  conscious  feeling.  In  short,  we 
•  hold  that,  in  general,  the  affections  of  the  woman 
are  developed  beyond  those  of  the  man,  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  thai  the  understanding  of  the 
man  is  developed  beyond  that  of  the  woman.  If 
such,  then,  be  a  true  account  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  it  follows  that  the  do- 
mestic romance,  treating,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely 
of  the  affections,  falls  properly  within  the  province 
of  the  woman.  No  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  succeeded  in  it  as  yet ;  and  no  man  probably 
ever  will.  The  work  of  a  mao,  even  a  work  of 
imagination,  must  have  something  more  positive  in 
view  than  the  mere  delineatioa  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  some  prominent  and  all-engrossing  passion 
which  makes  itself  felt  and  understood,  and  the  very 
vehemence  of  which  demands  and  forces  expression 
— the  delineation  of  some  social  or  political  theory 
— the  reproduction,  out  of  historical  records,  of  a 
formerly  existing  condition  of  social  life-^fiomething, 
in  short,  of  which  the  intellect  can  clearly  and  posi- 
tively lay  hold.  Without  this,  the  writing  of  a  man 
becomes  flat  and  insipid  ;  his  views  of  the  domestic 
relations  and  affections  are  too  broad  and  general  to 
enable  him  to  portray  them  with  interest.  He  sees 
the  subject  too  much  in  the  mass,  and  its  finer  feat- 
ures are  lost  in  his  rude  touching.  It  is  as  if  Rubens 
liftd  peioted  flowers. 
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Of  the  fair  laborers  in  this  their  proper  field,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  unquestionably  the  Gri- 
fin  (Countess)  Ida  Hahn  Hahn.  Her  works  have 
long  enioyed  a  great  popularity  in  Germany,  and  for 
years  she  has  been  there  regarded  as  one  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  Latterly  they  have  been  mak- 
ing their  way  into  England,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
translations,  and  partly  m  consequence  of  the  daily 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  German  languaei 
and  literature.  The  countess  has  written  noveb, 
verses,  and  travels ;  and  for  many  years  past  she 
has  had  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  Hterarr 
wealth  of  her  country,  pretty  nearly  with  as  moch 
regularity  as  those  writers  of  novels  by  8teani-~G. 
P.  R.  James  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  IStil],  though  ex- 
posed to  the  charge  of  being  a  professed  UtUrateutej 
the  countess'  writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  province  which  we  have  pointed  oat  at 
that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  her  sex.  She  has 
treated  almost  exclusively  ot  the  aflfections,  and  of 
the  affections  as  they  display  themselves  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  her  travels  she  has  given  a  le- 
flex  of  the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  a  clever 
woman,  in  interesting  situations  and  romantic  local- 
ities ;  and  in  her  novels  she  has  depicted  the  loves 
and  antipathies  of  men  and  women.  To  whatever 
extent,  therefore,  in  the  seqnel  of  these  remarlw, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  "  hesitate  dislike"  of  prin- 
ciples which,  if  she  has  not  approved,  she  has  at 
least  not  uncompromisingly  condemned,  we  think 
it  not  more  than  justice  to  acknowledge,  once  for 
all,  that  she  has  struck  into  the  true  path  of  female 
authorship,  and  that  her  labors,  for  the  most  part, 
are  **  purely  womanly."  But  the  countess  is  not 
merely  a  woman — she  is  a  German  woman,  possess- 
ing, to  the  fullest  extent,  all  the  distinctive  peculi- 
arities of  her  countrywomen ;  and  herein  consists 
the  greater  part  both  of  what  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mire and  what  we  shall  have  to  blame  in  her  writ- 
ings. The  remark  which  we  have  made  with  re- 
gard to  women  in  general,  viz.,  that  by  dwelling 
upon  their  affections  they  succeed  in  making  them 
conscious  feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  men 
usually  do,  is  more  especially  true  of  German  women. 
There  is  not  a  woman  in  Germany,  from  the  very 
top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  who 
would  not  consider  it  as  the  greatest  insult  which 
could  be  offered  her,  if  any  one  were  to  doubt  her 
having  experienced  what  they  call  an  internal  life. 
From  a  Berlin  milliner  or  a  i3onn  bar-maid,  up  to 
the  Grafin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn,  their  favorite  subjects 
of  conversation  are  the  "mysteries  of  their  hearts"— 
the  "relation  of  their  souls" — the  "development 
of  their  spirits" — the  "  majestic  harmony  of  their 
feelings."  They  exist,  or  at  all  events  they  strive 
to  imagine  themselves  as  existing,  in  a  region  of 
superhuman  and  supersensual  sensibility.  This 
peculiarity  of  character,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
origin  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  Germans,  )n 
truth,  occupymg  themselves  more  about  mind  and 
less  about  matter  than  any  other  people  with  whom 
we  have  ever  made  acquaintance,  has  an  absurd 
effect,  when  displayed  in  weak  and  narrow  minds, 
and  is  not  without  its  bad  conseqnences,  even  upon 
those  of  belter  calibre.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently become,  in  their  pecuniary  department. 
psychologists  of  no  ordinary  acuteness ;  and  we  have 
often  heard  a  German  lady,  of  very  moderate  ac- 
quirements, analyze  a  passion  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  Scottish  metar 
physician.  To  this  peculiarity,  also,  may  be 
ascribed  the  circumstance,  that  gossip — at  least  the 
common  kind  of  mereuexternal  gossip— occupies  a 
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less  prominent  place  in  the  conversation  of  German 
women,  than  in  that  of  the  women  of  England  or 
France.  Whilst  an  Englishwoman,  or  a  Trench- 
woman,  is  informing  you  how  much  Lord  So-and- 
so  is  generally  understood  to  be  in  debt,  and  discus- 
sing the  probability  of  Captain  What-d'-ye-call-'um 
paying  his  addresses  to  Mademoiselle  Chose — 
a  German  matron  will  treat  you  to  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  her  husband's  passion  for  her 
first  manifested  itself— how  the  fire,  after  smoulder- 
ing for  awhile  in  a  sweet  unconsciousness,  at  last 
burst  forth  into  a  mutual  flame.  She  will  describe 
to  you  the  changes  which  her  feeliugs  underwent 
a{ler  her  verlobung^  (betrothment,)  and  after  she 
became  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  simplicity,  without  any  wish  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration,  and  probably  upon  what 
an  Englishwoman  would  consider  a  very  casual 
acquaintance.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  her 
more  than  any  other ;  of  which  she  is  constantly 
thinking,  and  of  which  she  freely  speaks.  That 
this  is  a  higher  species  of  conversation  than  that  in 
which  our  countrywomen  usually  indulge,  cannot 
well  be  doubted;  and  its  charm  to  an  intelligent 
stranger  is  great ;  we  may  well  pause,  however, 
before  we  pronounce  it  more  wholesome,  at  least 
when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  oAen  is  in 
Germany.  When  unmoderately  indulged  in,  it  be- 
comes a  species  of  mental  dissipation  of  the  most 
prejudicial  description — unsettling  both  the  princi- 
ples and  the  feelings  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of 
continual  question,  and  totally  unfitting  the  indi- 
vidual for  any  useful  or  healthy  external  exertion. 
In  the  latest  work  of  our  friend  the  Grafin  Ida,  we 
have  a  powerful  and  harrowing  picture  of  the  des- 
olation and  utter  deaduess  of  heart  produced  in  a 
character  of  extreme  sensibility,  by  a  life  spent  in 
continually  analyzing  present  feelings,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  after  an  imaginary  and  impossible  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography — 
whether  with  any  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
grafin  herself,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
heroine  Sibylle — a  child  from  the  first,  of  a  morbid 
excitability  of  temper — is  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  for  the  grafin,  as  an 
aristocrat,  condescends  to  treat  of  none  but  noble 
folks,  and  her  heroes  and  heroines  are  consequently 
all  grafs  and  grafins.  The  youngest  of  a  family 
-of  three  children,  Sibylle  spends  an  enthusiastic 
youth  in  skating  upon  the  canals  which  surround 
her  father's  grounds,  and  riding  on  a  Norwegian 
pony  by  the  side  of  her  only  brother,  Henry,  for 
whom  she  entertains  the  most  tender  affection .  Her 
elder  sister  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  youth  then 
serving  with  the  army,  and  fur  whom  Sibylle  has 
also  conceived  a  childish  passion. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  and  her  brother 
Henry  return,  surrounded  by  that  nirnbus  of  glory, 
which  encircled  the  heads  of^^all  who  came  from  that 
bloody  field.  Shortly  after,  Henry  dies  of  a  nervous 
fever;  and  his  father  and  elder  sister,  having  caught 
the  infection,  follow  him.  Sibylle  is  thus  left  alone, 
the  nurse  of  a  widowed  and  invalid  mother.  She 
spends  her  days  in  solitary  dreaming,  in  spiritual 
intercourse  with  her  departed  brother,  and  in  studies 
which  are  directed  by  his  old  tutor,  a  countrywo- 
man of  our  own,  called  Miss  Johnstone,  and  a  young 
music-master,  who  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  ap- 
pellation of  Sedlachzech.  We  have  thus  peculiar 
circumstances,  likely,  no  doubt,  to  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  peculiar  character,  but  we  hope  neither 
necessarily  nor  naturally  to  such  an  one  as  that  of 


Sibylle.  Her  sister's  bridegroom,  who  was  also 
her  cousin,  continues  to  visit  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  Sibylle  conceives  for  him  the  most  violent 
passion.  At  first  he  treats  her  as  a  child  ;  but  as 
she  grows  up  into  womanhood  the  attachment  be- 
comes mutual,  and  a  marriage  takes  place.  Paul, 
the  husband,  is  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Piussian 
embassy  in  London  ;  but  before  proceeding  thither, 
he  determines  to  indulge  his  wife  and  himself  with 
a  continental  tour.  A  disparitv  of  no  less  than  fif- 
teen years  between  the  age  of  Sibylle  and  her  hus- 
band leads  to  the  usual  consequence — he  treats  her 
as  a  spoiled  child,  and  she  not  only  goes  herself, 
but  leads  him  also,  into  every  kind  of  extravagance 
and  folly.  In  Paris  the  mania  was  for  dress, 
society,  carriages,  and  the  like ;  L;  Italy,  it  took 
the  still  more  fatal  form  of  a  passion  for  art.  Mo- 
saics—cameos— pictures — busts,  were  hberally  pur- 
chased— ^young  artists  were  munificently  patronized ; 
in  short,  all  the  usual  means  of  spending  money 
were  had  recourse  to,  and  with  the  usual  success. 
The  aJairs  of  the  young  married  pair  became  em- 
barrass<Ki,  and  Paul  proposed  that  they  should  im- 
mediately return.  Sibylle  opposed  him  stoutly — 
'*  Back  ? — without  having  seen  Naples,  Sorrento, 
and  Sicily  !  impossible,  Paul  !** — **  Very  possible, 
dear  Sibylle,  for  a  pair  of  reasonable  creatures  who 
would  avoid  ruining  themselves,' '  responded  the 
sensible  husband ,  but  the  lady's  wishes,  as  usual, 
prevailed,  though  with  the  appearance  of  mutual 
concessions ;  and  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Sorren- 
to. Here  the  deranged  sentimentality  of  Siby lie's 
mind  first  begins  to  show  itself  in  its  true  col- 
ors, though  there  had  already  been  much  that 
was  morbid  and  unnatural ;  and  here  we  must  give 
an  extract  to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity  as  to  the 
style  of  the  grafin's  writing,  and  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  charge  of  misinterpretation.  Sibylle  is 
describing  her  feelings  as  she  lived  with  her  hus- 
band in  their  beautiful  villa  in  the  middle  of  an 
orange-garden  near  to  the  abode  of  Tasso,  before  a 
macadamized  road  had  joined  Sorrento  to  Castella- 
mare.  **0  ye  days  of  Sorrento!  you  were  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  Yes,  yes,  you  must  have  been 
so ;  for  in  remembrance,  and  with  the  inexorable 
criticism  of  indifference,  I  can  find  nothing  which 
can  disenchant  you.  Whilst  you  surrounded  me,  I 
sought  not  the  unknown  good  which  has  since  driven 
me  continually,  with  a  restless,  wild  and  mad  pil- 
grimage, to  the  image  of  some  saint  of  which  I  have 
dreamed.  In  you  I  found  the  oasis  in  which  the 
languishing  soul  bedded  itself  upon  flowers."  And 
so  she  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  rant,  or  perhaps  en- 
thusiasm, rather  too  high  probably  for  the  state  of 
feeling  to  which  our  prosaic  detail  of  circumstances 
has  raised  the  spirit  of  our  readers.  In  the  sequel, 
she  says — 

**  0  ye  lovers,  wherefore  have  you  fled  from  soli- 
tude !  only  alone  could  you  live  the  life  of  love ;  so 
soon  as  the  life  of  the  world  takes  hold  of  you,  you 
are  its  slaves.  You  must  rise,  and  go  to  sleep,  as 
others  do.  You  must  eat  and  drink,  dress  your- 
selves and  converse,  praise  and  blame,  think  and 
speak,  love  and  hate,  like  the  rest.  You  must  pay 
visits  and  receive  them,  drive  out  and  write  invita- 
tions, read  romances  and  newspapeis.  You  must 
make  a  toilette,  hear  scandal,  and  talk  vanities — 
all,  in  short,  that  is  hateful  to  love  I  Remain,  then, 
in  solitude.        ••••♦• 

'*  So  UK  lived  ;  with  the  setting  sun  our  day  be- 
gan. The  terrace  was  converted,  by  means  of  sail- 
cloth, into  a  roomy  tent ;  and  ;h^^  tent,  by  the  aid 
of  easy  chairs  and  ottomans,  of  large  tables  with 
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books  and  portfolios,  a  harp,  and  an  infinitude  of 
flowerpots,  into  a  very  conyenient  drawing-room. 
Hero  we  had  breakfast  at  six  o*clock  in  the  even- 
ing, after  which  we  walked  to  some  favorite  spot, 
in  order  to  see  the  sun  set,  and  to  enjoy  the  dusk. 
So  soon  as  it  became  dark  we  returned  home.  Our 
tent-drawing-room  was  lighted  with  lamps ;  I  played 
on  the  harp,  whilst  Paul  read.  We  applied  our- 
selves with  zeal  to  the  study  of  Italian,  and  read 
the  poets.  Sometimes  we  translated  a  stanza  of 
Ariosto  or  of  Tasso,  or  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets. 
We  sang  together  German  ballads,  and  French  ro- 
mances. At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had 
dinner,  and  then,  taking  our  seats  in  a  skiff*,  we  re- 
mained on  the  sea,  waning  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
As  the  dav  broke  we  returned  to  the  land,  and  took 
a  long  walk.  Sometimes  we  rode  on  asses  into  the 
mountains.  The  heat  of  the  day  brought  us  to  our 
bed-chamber." 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  pleasing  de- 
scription of  a  honeymoon,  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,*'  Mr. 
Murray,  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Hand- 
book for  Italy,  as  affording  invaluable  hints  for  all 
future  brides  and  bridegrooms,  who  may  visit  that 
sunny  land.  But  to  what  does  it  all  come  with 
Sibylle,  who,  from  her  similarity  to  many  of  her  for- 
mer heroines,  we  fear  is  the  ideal  of  the  Grafin  Ida. 
We  proceed  to  translate  a  conversation  which  im- 
mediately follows  between  her  and  her  spouse, 
which,  if  it  did  not  contain  a  melancholy  moral, 
would  seem  as  if  it  came  from  the  pages  of  Punch. 

"  *  Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you  V 

"  *  I  hope  so,'  replied  Paul,  smiling. 

**  •  And  do  you  love  me,  Paul  V 

" » Certainly,  Sibylle.' 

**  *  How  do  you  know  that  you  love  me  V 

"  *  Because  you  are  my  dominant  thought,  Sibylle; 
and  my  innermost  life  has  come  to  an  understanding 
with  itself,  and  has  found  a  rule,  which  is  your  hap- 
piness.' 

"  I  remained  silent,  and  stared  annihilated  into 
the  sea,  for  I  was  conscious  of  a  whispeAng  voice 
within  me,  which  said,  *  But,  Paul,  thou  art  not  my 
dominant  thought;  my  innermost  life  has  come  to  no 
understanding  with  itself.'  As  if  proceeding  from 
a  distorting  echo,  these  words  sounded  again  in  my 
ears.  I  felt  as  if  a  veil  had  been  removed  from  the 
abyss  which  existed  within  myself,  and  I  gazed, 
benumbed,  into  it.  O,  it  was  too  true !  Paul  clung 
with  his  whole  heart  to  me,  and  therefore  I  ruled 
him  ;  and  I  clung  to  the  idea  of  love,  not  to  Paul." 

Then  follows  a  rhapsody  about  the  loves  of  the 
Italian  poets,  which,  it  seems,  had  furnished  her 
with  her  ideal.  Such  sentiments  as  those  contained 
in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  flatter  ourselves 
no  English  geotl'iwoman  would  have  experienced  ; 
and  we  are  pretty  sure,  at  all  events,  no  English 
gentlewoman  would  have  printed.  It  is  a  fact  too 
sad,  but  not  therefore  the  less  true,  that  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  far  from  having  the  same  sacredneas  in 
Germany  that  it  has  with  us ;  and  this  we  believe 

f proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  the  unbridled 
ipense  which  German  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  to  their  imagination,  with  regard  to  what 
they  call  an  ideal  love.  With  us,  however  great 
may  be  the  freedom  with  which  women  judge,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  object  of  their  affections, 
(and  this,  we  contend,  can  never  be  too  great,)  the 
choice  made,  doubt  is  excluded  once  and  forever. 
There  is  no  more  convassing  of  their  hearts,  no  more 
asking,  "Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you V* 

But  this  b  only  the  commencement  of  the  life  of 
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doubting  and  searching,  which  awaitr  poor  Sibylle. 
She  and  her  husband  now  take  up  their  residence 
in  London,  where  they  mingle,  for  two  years,  ia 
the  diplomatic  circles.     Paul,  however,  never  a^aio 
becomes  the  object  of  his  wife's  enthusiasm.    His 
over-indulgence  had  naturally  enough  diminish^ 
the  respect  with  which  she  at  first  regarded  him. 
Why  it  should  have  completely  destroyed  her  affec- 
tion, is  not  so  apparent ;  yet  so  it  is ;  she  loves  hira 
no  more.     In  this  melancholy  state  of  mallcTS,  a 
certain  Graf  Otbert  von  Astra u  makes  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage — a  poet  and  a  dandy— who,  after 
turning  the  heads  of  half  the  women  of  fashion  in 
London,  commences  a  serious  attack  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  Sibylle.     At  first  she  is  cold  as  ice  ;  his 
attentions  are  all  but  disagreeable ;  he  was  not  her 
ideal  of  a  poet.     "  What  a  pity  that  I  have  made 
Astrau's  personal  acquaintance ;  the  glowing  spring 
of  his  poetry  has  perished  for  me  like  a  flake  of 
snow,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  who,  like  a  sensi- 
ble pan,  reproaches  her  with  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  because  Astrau  had  written  some  pretty  verses, 
he  was  not  to  walk  upon  a  pair  of  legs,  like  another 
mortal.     Poet  or  no  poet,  however,  Astrau  is  a  reg- 
ular lady-killer,  and  a  lively  Irishwoman,  call^ 
Lady  Arabella,  falls  a  victim  to  his  devices.    Sibylle 
remains  unmoved  by  the  tender  passion,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  sentimental  understanding  arises  between 
her  and  the  amorous  poet,  for  whom  her  mysterious 
indifference  had  an  unspeakable  charm.     When  the 
season  closes,  her  husband  and  she  set  out  for  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  poet  Graf, 
strange  to  tell,  becomes,  at  her  husband's  request, 
their  fellow-passenger ;  and  here  we  shall  extract 
one  scene,  as  an  example,  once  for  all,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn  too  frequent- 
ly permits  herself  to  flutter  around  the  decidedly 
reprehensible.    They  are  lying  oflT  Lisbon.    The 
gentlemen  had  spent  the  day  in  town,  Sibylle  re- 
maining in  the  yacht. 

**  Thus  I  lay  one  evening  in  my  swinging  mat, 
on  the  quarter-deck.  It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock, 
and  therefore  I  was  astonished  to  see,  that  a  boat 
from  the  land  took  the  direction  of  the  yacht,  for 
Paul  never  came  before  midnight.  The  sea  was 
beautifully  phosphorescent ;  at  each  stroke  of  the 
oars,  myriads  of  bright  sparks  flew  around  the  boat. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  mystic 
glance  over  the  black  deep.  Astrau  sprang  out  of 
the  boat,  and  on  board.  *  I  have  not  seen  you  these 
three  days,'  he  said.  '  Paul  assured  me  you  pre- 
ferred remaining  on  board  to  being  in  the  city,  but 
I  could  not  believe  it.  It  is  he  who  does  not  know 
how  to  entice  you  out  of  your  hammock.  Get  up 
and  come  along ;  it  is  beautiful  on  the  Place  St 
Antonio.  You  will  kill  yourself  by  unnatural  re- 
laxation.' 

"  » I  had  rather  not.' 

**  *  You  will  die  of  sheer  ennui.' 

**  *  I  am  no  man — and  am  therefore  prepared  at 
all  times  for  a  good  dose  of  ennui.' 

•*  •  Foolish  child,'  he  said,  lifting  me  out  of  the 
hammock,  *  now  come  with  me.' 

**  But  I  shook  myself  free — set  myself  down  on 
the  broad  divan  which  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
would  not  go. 

**  *  Then  I  stay  also,'  cried  Astrau,  and  took  his 
place  beside  me. 

"  •  O  that  is  delightful,'  I  said  joyfully. 

**  *  Heavens,  Sibylle — when  you  look  upon  me 
kindly,  I  am  seized' with  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  joy. 
It  is  beautiful  and  astonish ing|<«s  when  stars  M 
from  heaven.'  Digitized  by  VjOC 
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**  <  Ah,  bah !  tell  me  of  something  else !  What 
have  you  been  doing  the  whole  of  the  day  V 

**  *  We  have  been  buying  you  a  wonderful  fan.' 

'*  *  And  have  you  spent  the  whole  day  in  choos- 
ing it  r 

**  *  Not  I,  but  Paul !  One  fan  was  always  more 
beautiful  than  the  other,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  was  the  girl  who  sold  them.' 

'<  *  There,'  I  said  indifferently, '  was  the  means 
of  a  forenoon's  amusement.' 

"  •  Truly,'  Otbert  broke  forth,  *  of  amusement  for 
the  heart  and  the  soul.  I  know  nothing  either  of 
fans  or  of  Paul ;  but  this  at  least  I  know,  that  you 
are  incapable  of  jealousy.' 

'*  *  By  what  means  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion t' 

**  *  Why,  because  you  are  incapable  of  love,  and 
therefore  no  woman,  but  the  incarnation  of  some 
spirit  of  the  elements — a  nymph  or  an  elf!  Is  it 
then  really  true  that  you  are  incapable  of  love  1  Is 
it  true  that,  in  the  childish  unconsciousness  with 
which  yon  stretched  out  your  hand  to  your  husband, 
the  power  of  love  really  perished — that  power  which 
fosters  such  heavenly  fruits  ?  Has  the  hand  of  a 
stranger  plucked  the  poor  green  bud  before  the  time, 
so  that  it  must  now  forever  wither  and  languish  ? 
Were  your  young  wings  broken  by  the  first  attempt 
to  fly,  and  lamed  forever?  O  my  poor  pitiable 
child.' 

"  He  spoke  so  gently,  and  his  large  darlc  eyes 
glanced  with  such  unusual  softness,  that  his  words 
sounded  like  an  exorcism  to  drive  away  sorrow.  I 
felt  as  if  a  coating  of  ice  had  melted  from  my  bosom. 
I  know  not  what  fresh  life  suddenly  stirred  within 
me  like  a  spring  tide.  I  could  have  shouted  for  joy, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  sorrow  which  was  vanishing, 
and  the  happiness  which  I  anticipated." 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  whole  of  this  scene  reminds  us  of  the  French 
comedies,  in  which  the  husband  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  overv/helmed  with  gratitude  to 
any  one  who  will  undertake  the  duty  of  amusing 
his  wife  in  his  absence.  But  although  the  heart 
of  Sibylle  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
estranged  from  her  husband,  they  still  continue  to 
live  on  the  most  agreeable  terms.  Astrau  leaves 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  they  retire  to  their  family  seat  of  Engelau. 
Here  Sibylle  becomes  a  mother,  and  shortly  aftei^ 
wards  Paul  dies  of  a  brain  fever,  leaving  her  a  wid- 
ow and  alone.  For  a  while  she  pursues  the  occu- 
pations of  a  country  gentleman's  widow  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  She  follows  out  her  husband's 
improvements,  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  her  de- 
pendants, as  he  had  done — all  described  here  with 
due  minuteness  by  the  countess,  and  with  entire 
ignorance  of  tl^e  last  agricultural  improvements, 
ouch  a  life,  however,  could  not  long  satisfy  Sibylle's 
restless  and  yearning  spirit.  Otbert  writes  to  her, 
and  her  former  music- teacher,  Sedlachzech,  comes 
to  visit  her.  She  determines  to  travel — goes  into 
Italy,  and  settles  at  Venice;  Sedlachzech  attending 
her  as  an  humble  friend — too  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  a  modest  and  distant 
adoration  of  her  charms.  The  character  of  this 
poor  musician  is  perhaps  the  best  sustained  of  any 
m  the  book.  The  prototype  is  evidently  Beethoven, 
whose  enthusiastic  and  melancholy  nature,  led  to 
the  formation  of  habits,  very  similar  to  those  which 
are  here  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Sedlach- 
zech. His  secret  and  unrequited  love  for  Sibylle 
is  tempered  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  art,  and  by 
deep  religious  feeling.    Without  attempting  in  any 


way  to  secure  either  her  heart  or  her  hand,  he  con- 
tinues bound  to  her  by  that  species  of  magnetic 
spell,  by  which  she  is  represented  as  fascinating  all 
her  lovers.  But  this  peaceful  and  satisfactory  life 
is  not  of  long  continuance.  Sibylle  still  thirsts  for 
the  unknown  good  ;  and  at  length  imagines  she  has 
found  it  in  her  old  lover  Otbert,  the  poet-count,  who 
here  reappears,  and  after  becoming  one  of  her  gon- 
doliers, and  performing  every  species  of  tomfoolery, 
succeeds  in  gaining  her  affections.  We  have  now 
a  series  of  the  most  impassioned  love  scenes,  which 
naturally  lead  to  a  marriage,  and  Sibylle  becomes 
the  wife  of  Otbert.  This  marriage,  like  all  other 
marriages,  it  would  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  our  fair 
authoress,  quite  naturally  puts  an  end  to  all  feelings 
of  confidence  and  affection  between  the  parties. 
Otbert,  the  incarnation  of  the  unknown  good ,  turns 
out  to  be  a  ruined  gamester,  with  the  most  extrav- 
agant habits,  and  possessing  not  one  single  spark 
either  of  honor  or  principle.  An  estrangement  takes 
place,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  shameful  inti- 
macy in  which  he  still  continued  ft  live  with  the 
Lady  Arabella,  is  followed  by  a  formal  separation. 
Sibylle  again  takes  up  her  abode  at  Engelau,  and 
passes  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
and  of  the  abstract  sciences.  The  unknown  good, 
however,  was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  nor  in  the  Greek  grammar ;  and 
Sibylle  awaits  with  impatience  the  expiration  of  the 
time  which  she  had  vowed  to  devote  to  study. 
Goethe's  celebrated  saying — 

<«  ffitau,  tj^euret  iTreuntii  (st  aUt  C^eorfr, 
**  ann  sKun  Des  jleliens  golDnct  ataum." 

again  appears  to  her  to  be  true— the  cry  is  again  for 
life,  life ;  and  Sedlachzech,  the  musician,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  Venice  in  order  to  appease  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband,  is  recalled.  Sibylle  now 
spends  her  days  in  music,  and  a  dreamy,  foolish 
intimacy  springs  up  between  her  and  the  master — 
passionate  on  his  part,  cold  and  hollow  on  hers. 
I'his,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  book,  is  power- 
fully written,  displaying  often  a  deep  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  affections ;  but  the  sentiments  are 
always  overstrained  and  unnatural,  and  the  princi- 
ples anything  but  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see 
prevalent  among  countrywomen  of  ours.  The  con- 
clusion, however,  on  this,  as  on  all  former  occasiona, 
is  that  the  fancied  good  is  not  to  be  found ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  Sibylle  cannot  find  it. 

Our  readere  by  this  time,  we  fear,  must,  like 
ourselves,  be  pretty  neariy  sick  both  of  Sibylle 
and  of  her  search  ;  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  both 
her  and  the  subject,  by  recounting  the  last  and  most 
absurd  of  her  adventures.  She  had  taken  up  her 
residence  in  Switzerland,  in  a  little  country  house 
which  she  calls  the  "  villa  jniisible,^'  and  she  was 
known  to  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  **  the 
good  lady  of  the  Grindelwald,^*  Her  daughter 
Benvenuta,  fkst  growing  up  into  womanhood,  she 
had  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  lest,  by  remaining  in 
her  melancholy  society,  she  should  catch  the  infec- 
tion of  "  the  empty  soul."  A  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Graf  Wilderich  Wildisnausen,  now 
finds  it  convenient  to  tumble  into  the  crevice  of  a 
glacier,  in, order  that  he  may  be  tended  by  Sibylle. 
He  recovers  after  a  fearful  illness,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. Benvenuta  returns  from  school,  and  falls 
m  love  with  him.  The  passion  seems  to  be  mutual, 
and  is  therefore  eucouraged  by  the  mother,  when, 
lo !  to  the  astonishment  both  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, the  youth  gives  them  to  understand  that  not  the 
latter  but  the  former,  is  the  object  of  his  endless 
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adoration.  Benvennta  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
Sibylle  lives  wiih  *'an  empty  soul." 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  tit*  the  last  of  the  novels 
of  the  Grafin  Ida  ;  and  we  have  presented  it  to  oar 
readers  as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  both  of  the  kind 
of  tale  in  which  she  usually  indulges,  and  of  the 
description  of  character  which  she  loves  to  portray  ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  the  ideal  good,  we  fear  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Sibylle  is  her  ideal  woman. 
We  do  not  mean  her  idea  of  what  the  woman 
ought  to  be,  but  of  the  highest  species  of  the  wro- 
man  which  is — a  creature  whose  desires  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  temporal  or  terrestrial  gratification, 
whose  heart  is  continually  striving  after  a  more  in- 
timate union  with  something  which  is  higher  and 
better  than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  range  and 
intercourse  of  our  frail  humanity.  The  character 
occurs  in  her  writings  again  and  again:  in  the 
Countess  Faustine — the  Cornelie  of  the  Two  Wives 
— ^the  Renata  of  Cecil — and  in  many  others.  In 
S%bylle,  however,  it  is  more  thoroughly  developed 
than  in  any  of  her  former  heroines ;  and  for  that 
reason  we  hav«  chosen  her  as  an  example.  That 
the  character  is  unnatural  and  non-existent,  cannot, 
we  fear,  be  said  with  confidence.  When  we  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  morbid,  however,  we  believe  that 
we  say  only  what  the  judgment  of  all  our  readera 
will  confirm.  How  different  is  it  from  Goethe^s 
female  characters — from  the  noble  wife  of  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen — from  the  gentle  Manr — from 
Charlotte  in  **  Werther's  Leiden" — or  from  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  simple  character  of 
Gratchen  in  Faust.  In  studying  these  charactere, 
one  no  doubt  sees  that  the  ordinary  qualities  of  hu- 
manity have  been  exaggerated  into  more  than  ordi- 
nary excellence,  for  the  sake  of  artistic  effect ;  but 
the  whole  character  in  each  has  been  so  exquisitely 
hewn  and  chiselled,  that  our  judgment  overlooks 
some  blemishes  that  exist,  and  our  affections  hurry 
us  headlong  into  a  passionate  admiration  for  some 
of  the  roost  exqui&ite  creations  of  genius.  Whilst 
we  are  capable  of  veneration  or  love,  (heir  place  is 
sure.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  creations  of  the 
great  poets.  Think  of  **  Harry  Percy's  wife ;" 
with  all  the  sprightliness  of  a  youthful  beauty,  she 
is  the  matron — the  vjw  :  the  idea  of  infidelity  with 
regard  to  her,  even  in  thought,  is  forever  shut  out. 
She  is  his  and  his  alone.  She  has  given  her  heart 
once,  and  that  has  settled  her  affections  and  her  des- 
tiny ;  and  we  love  her  the  better  for  her  constancy 
to  him. 

Such  men  as  Goethe  or  Shakspeare,  even  when 
depicting  their  villains,  never  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
In  them  the  ^*  video  meliora  proboqoe"  is  without 
intermission  ;  with  the  poor  griifin  the  case  is  very 
different.  We  ^an  rarely  tell  whether  she  approves 
or  reprobates,  and  we  believe  she  hereelf  would 
often  have  difficulty  in  informing  us.  Her  princi- 
ples are  as  unfixeo  as  her  affections  are  unstable. 
She  has  no  law  by  which  she  judges — no  creed  to 
which  she  subscribes.  Sibylle  is  represented  as 
continually  wavering  between  Catholicism  and  infi- 
delity ;  and  the  countess  herself  we  should  judge  to 
be  pretty  deeply  tinctured  with  the  modem  panthe- 
istic doctrines  so  prevalent  in  her  country,  whilst, 
as  an  aristocrat,  she  still  clings,  with  one  hand  at 
least,  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Out  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  any  definite  rule  of  life  should  arise,  and  con- 
sequently we  find  the  countess  continually  driven 
from  belief  to  doubt,  and  again  struggling  to  take 
refuge  from  the  doubt  in  some  species  of  belief. 


Where  there  is  no  true  faith,  there  can  be  little  real 
genuine  affection.    A  man,  and  still  more  a  woman, 
who  cannot  believe  in  the  persona]  existence  of  God, 
will;  for  the  most  part,  have  no  very  high  opinion 
of  the  stability  of  human  feelings.    Where  there 
is  doubt  and  question,  there  will  be  change ;  and  a 
character  like  that    of  Sibylle,  incapible  of  an 
abiding  love,  will  be  the  result.    Such  characters 
are  not  unfrequent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  sad,  we  fear  their  numbers 
are  increasing.    In  France  they  have  furnished  the 
staple  commodity  of  a  certain  class  of  romancers, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  that  extraordinary  person- 
age, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  George 
Sand.    There,  however,  the  character  is  not  indh 
geoous.    It  was  introduced  to  gratify  the  'rage  of 
that  fickle  people  for  everything  new  and  extraor- 
dinary, and  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  Teu- 
tonic fever  which  raged  among  them  some  ten  or 
fifteen  yeare  ago.    A  Frenchwoman,  however,  lives 
too  much  in  the  external  world  to  be  very  suscepti- 
ble of  such  a  malady,  and  her  cure  for  the  most 
part  may  be  effected  by  the  means  which  Steras 
found  so  effective  with  one  of  the  fair  disciples  of 
Voltaire — **  Your  ladyship  is   twenty  years   too 
young  to  become  an  atheist.*'    In  the  reflective  and 
somewhat  melancholy  mind  of  the  German  woman, 
its  growth  is  spontaneous ;  particularly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  external  occupation.     To  her  the 
contemplation  of  mental  phenomena  is  a  luxury  in 
which  she  indulges  in  her  idleness.     She  does  not 
think  with  a  view  to  any  positive  result.    She 
makes  no  conscious  effort,  but  she  dreams,  and  her 
dreams  belong  not  to  the  outer  but  the  inner  world. 
She  dreams  of  a  love  which  knows  no  degrees— of 
a  happiness  which  is  perfect ;  and  then  finding  that 
neither  she  nor  other  mortals  come  up  to  this  im- 
aginary standard,  she  begins  to  doubt  in  all  human 
affection.    That  such  a  character  should  contain  ia 
it  any  original  seeds  of  disease,  cannot  be  other  than 
a  subject  of  regret;  for,   when  perfectly  normal 
and  healthy,  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  of  all. 
It  possesses  a  depth  and  sincerity  which  we  shall  io 
vain  look  for,  in  those  whose  converse  has  been 
chiefly  with  externals ;  and  its  affections,  if  they 
remain  unshaken,  have  become  clear  and  conscious. 
The  risk  of  disease  proceeds  not  from  the  barren- 
ness, but  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  strong 
minds,  as  in  strong  bodies,  we  believe  that  abun- 
dance of  exertion  is  the  only  recipe  for  health.    A 
German  woman  who,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  be- 
comes the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  and  whose 
circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  render  her  care  for 
their  comfort  unnecessary,  runs  no  great  risk  of 
ever  becoming  a  Sibylle.    The  heroines  of  the 
grafin,  we  find,  have  rarely  more  than  one  child ; 
they  are  generally  widows ;  and  invariably  n<ible 
women  and  rich.    But  although  mothere,  and  (he 
other  guardians  of  young  ladies,  have   it  by  no 
means  in  their  power  always  to  procure  them  the 
advantages  of  an  early  marriage  and  a  numerous 
offspring,  even  in  this  case  there  need  be  no  want 
of  occupation,  of  the  kind  in  which  many  of  our 
English  ladies  engage,  with  so  much  benefit  both 
to  themselves  and  othera.     One  step,  at  all  events, 
which  would  do  something  towards  checkmg  the 
spread  of  this  mental  malady,  and  which  we  stren- 
uously recommend,  is  for  all  husbands  and  fathers 
in  Germany,  to  commit  to  the  flames,  the  writings 
of  the  Graiin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn,  whenever  they  find 
them  in  the  hands  of  their  wives  or  daughtcre.    The 
only  effect  which  the  perusal  of  them  can  p<issibly 
have  upon  young  females,  will  be  to  confirm  in  them 
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a  tendency  to  brood  over  their  own  afiections — a 
tendency  in  most  women,  and  particularly  in  Ger- 
man women,  already  too  strong  for  their  own  hap- 
piness. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  the  conntess,  the  best 
known  in  this  country  is  her  *'  Grafin  Faostine," 
and  to  it  we  refer  our  readers  for  a  confirmation  of 
the  justice  of  our  general  strictures.  To  those 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  its  general 
character,  and  also  its  similarity  to  others  we  have 
described,  will  be  apparent,  when  we  mention,  that 
in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition,  in  which  the  coun- 
tess thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  in  some  measure, 
what  she  intended  by  the  character  of  Faustine, 
she  expresses  the  most  extravagant  gratitude  to 
some  unknown  .admirer,  who  had  characterized  her 
as  '* Faustine,  that  sublime  egotist!"  She  says, 
**  It  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  know  that  one  has 
been  so  thoroughly  understood ! !" 

As  a  writer  of  travels  the  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn  is 
unexceptionable.  Lively,  intelligent,  and  well  in- 
structed, with  a  power  of  giving  expression  to  her 
teelings  and  impressions,  which  she  has  no  doubt 
derived  from  her  many  literary  labors,  she  must  be 
a  delightful ''  compagnon  de  voyage,*'  and  is  there- 
fore exactly  the  person  whoso  boo&  on  foreign  lands 
we  read  with  pleasure.  Even  where  tlie  scenes  are 
familiar,  and  description  in  some  measure  superflu- 
ous, we  revisit  them  with  double  pleasure,  in  the 
company  of  so  agreeable  a  cicerone.  She  is  very 
loquacious,  however— continually  in  the  foreground 
of  ner  own  sketches ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  ad- 
miration, we  must  confess  that  we  have  sometimes 
been  unable  to  repress  the  feeling  that  we  bad 
rather  too  much  of  the  countess  herself,  and  that  by 
way  of  change  we  would  very  willingly,  from  time 
to  time,  have  a  chat  with  her  waiting- woman,  or 
even  a  wrangle  with  her  courier.  Many  of  her  de- 
scriptions, however,  are  really  pretty  ;  and  her  re- 
flections are  replete  with  good  feeling  and  good 
sense.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  scene, 
-with  which  those  of  our  readers  who  have  lived  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  will  be  familiar : — 

**  Descending  from  the  *  Tour  Narbonnaise'  we 
saw  a  large  procession  of  young  maidens,  in  white 
dresses,  covered  with  white  veils,  and  wearing  gar- 
lands of  white  roses  in  their  hair.  They  were  ffoing 
towards  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Cite,  in  order  to 
partake  of  their  first  communion.  We  followed 
them  along  the  street.  I,  for  my  own  part,  delight 
exceedingly  in  the  sight  of  young  girls— their  still, 
veiled,  and  flower-like  existence,  exerts  altogether 
a  magic  influence  over  me,  less  on  account  of  what 
they  themselves  possess  than  of  what  I  communi- 
cate to  them,  for  that,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  germ  of  all  perfection.  A  Lithuanian 
proverb  savs.  *  C'tjwds  of  good  girls ! — whence  come 
all  the  bad  women  V  and  it  is  indeed  inconceivable, 
when  we  look  upon  such  a  herd  of  snow-white 
lambs.  Let  us  place  them,  however,  in  the  world 
apart  from  each  other,  torn  asunder  by  the  confused 
whirlpool  of  society — tyrannized  over  by  their  van- 
ity and  their  passions,  like  two  magnetic  hills  against 
which  the  ship  of  life  is  shattered,  because  its  iron- 
work— its  strength,  remains  clinging  to  them,  and 
then  it  becomes  very  conceivable.  Would  that  I 
bad  died  at  twenty  ;  then  I  had  lived  the  best  of  my 
time — about  four  good  years,  for,  before  sixteen, 
one  is  really  too  stupid — or  was  it  I  only  who  was 
stupid  then — possibly !  but  be  that  as  it  may,  my 
meaning  is,  that  if  one  is  stupid  in  the  infancy  of 
bis  body  and  his  spirit,  then,  indeed,  he  has  notning 
from  life.    It  is  only  first,  when  it  begins  to  gaze 


upon  us  lovingly  and  thoughtfully,  that  it  is  beaati- 
ful.  Alas !  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  cast  a  reflecting 
glance  backwards,  happiness  is  at  an  end.  But 
would  you  willingly  continue  to  hold  life  as  it  was 
at  that  age  ?  I  certainly  would  not — not  for  the 
world.    To  die  so  were  desirable — not  to  live  so." 

Here  -we  again  have  something  too  much  of  the 
old  countess,  and  something  too  little  of  the  young 
maidens ;  and  the  cloven-u>ot  of  Sibylle  is  also  to 
be  seen.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  passage  is 
agreeably  thought  out.  The  following  little  sketch 
of  an  accident  which  befell  her,  and  her  meditations 
thereon,  will  bring  the  reader  into  closer  contact 
than  he  has  hitherto  come,  with  her  ladyship's  opin- 
ions on  a  certain  point,  which  occupies  a  rather 
prominent  position  m  her  mind  : — 

'*  At  Luchon  riding  horses  were  attached  to  the 
carriage,  which  were  perfectly  incapable  of  drag- 
ging it  along,  though  the  postilion  swore  they  were 
the  best  at  the  post-house.  In  order  to  prove  his 
position,  he  began  to  flog  the  animals  beyond  all 
moderation,  and  presently  we  experienced  a  most 
violent  jolt — ^the  carriage  was  at  a  stand,  and  the 
postilion  crying  'murder.'  He  lay  upon  the  earth 
with  his  saddle-horse  above  him,  and  the  carriage 
above  them  both,  the  hind  wheels  on  this  sido,  the 
fore  wheels  on  that,  so  that  the  head  of  the  horse 
was  before  one  door  and  his  tail  before  the  other. 
There  were  some  wagons  fortunately  at  no  great 
distance.  When  they  first  thought  merely  that  an 
accident  had  happened,  they  were  by  no  means  very 
zealous  in  rendering  assistance,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly attentive  whenever  they  saw  the  position 
of  the  postilion.  When  a  peasant  in  this  part  of 
the  world  (the  south  of  France)  is  not  insolent,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well-bred,  and  this, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  their  language,  which  in 
Germany  belongs  to  well-bred  people.  I  don't  say 
educated  persons,  for  tha*.  might  be  taken  amiss  by 
many  who  are  very  well-educated  and  who  still  can- 
not speak  French.  Well-bred  has  reference  to  ex^ 
temal  forms  and  external  appearance,  to  manners 
which  are  received  in  good  society — lo  customs 
which  are  the  result  of  discipline,  and  which  go  over 
from  parents  to  children.  One  may  be  very  well- 
bred  and  yet  be  destitute  of  any  approach  to  a  deeper 
education,  and  very  well-educated  without  bemff 
particularly  well-bred.  And  now  that  I  have  laid 
down  this  proposition,  I  suppose  I  may  venture  to 
add,  that  only  the  hij^hest  class  of  society  is  well- 
bred,  without  risk  of  being  again  greeted  by  the 
name  of  a  hyper-aristocrat.  Strange,  that  one  may 
be  a  democrat — which,  indeed,  is  an  honor,  by  the 
help  of  which  a  man  stands  at  least  a  head  higher 
than  his  fellows ;  one  may  be  a  royalist  also — that 
gives  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  or  military  importance; 
but,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  not  an  aristocrat — 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  half-sinful,  half- 
ridiculous.  I  say  literally  from  the  beginning,  for 
I  remember  well,  when  my  first  ballads  appeared — 
you  know  the  old  beloved  ones — and  when  I  was 
quite  anxious  and  curious  to  know  what  people 
would  say  about  them — ^being  then  of  opinion  that 
the  province  of  criticism  was  to  train  the  author, 
one  of  the  first  rte views  I  read  was  in  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Fashionable  World. '  I  have  forgotten  wheth- 
er it  praised  or  blamed— I  believe  it  praised  them ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  reviewer,  half-joy- 
fully,  half-mournfully ,  says,  *  The  proud  heart  of  the 
aristocrat  has  bled  for  once.'  This  was  the  sense 
— the  wording  of  the  phrase  was  diflerent.  It  made 
then  an  inconceivable  impression  upon  me.  I  saw 
clearly  what  I  had  to  expect.    I  saw  that  the  little 
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word  *  ^rafin/  on  the  title-page,  concerted  me  into 
a  kind  of  monster,  which,  wonderful  to  tell,  had 
still  a  little  spark  of  soul  and  spirit — for  in  these 
first  ballads  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  either 
an^aristocratic  or  an  opposite  sense.  But  the  word 
mfin  gave  the  cry.  From  this  time  forth  I  have 
been  as  cold  as  ice  to  eveiy  reproach  of  the  kind ; 
and  when  I  recollect  that  I  drew  the  family  Thier- 
stein  in  Ulrich,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  witness  that  no 
such  reproach  can  cling  to  me.  This,  at  the  same 
time,  by  no  means  hinders  me  from  maintaining  that 
food  breeding  is  something  which  one  seldom  finds 
m  tho  sons  of  fleshers  and  bakers,  and  that  these 
wagoners,  with  their  friendly  expressions,  ^Nous 
sommescharmis^  Madame j^  &c.,  seemed  to  me  more 
than  ordinarily  well-bred.'* 

Here  out  readers  have  a  specimen  of  two  of  the 
oonntess'  weak  points  in  the  same  passage — her 
Tanity  as  an  authoress,  and  her  vanity  as  a  woman 
of  family.  She  is  pleased  to  remind  her  friend  of 
the  success  of  the  mental  ofl&pring  of  her  youth ;  and 
she  is  not  less  pleased  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  prej- 
udices of  the  vulgar  against  the  aristocracy.  We 
have  no  means  of  discovering  the  grafin*s  a^e  ao- 
earately,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  civil  to 
tsk  her ;  but  with  reference  to  these,  her  aristocratic 
propensities,  we  should  gladly  know  it,  in  order  that 
we  might  judge  whether  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  Iter  mind,  or  belonged  chiefly  to  her  period  of  life. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  rarely  found  any  one 
who  was  much  of  an  aristocrat,  during  the  summer 
or  fruit-time  of  his  days.  It  is  in  the  spring  and 
winter  of  life,  that  one*s  natural  feeling  of  dignity 
requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  How  strongly 
does  this  feeling  of  family  pride  prevail,  even  among 
schoolboys  attending  the  same  public  school !  How 
intense  is  the  scorn — how  lofly  the  contempt  of  the 
son  of  a  professional  man,  or  of  a  half-pay  major, 
who  lives  in  the  large  house  in  the  suburbs,  with 
the  ?reen  door  and  big  brass  knocker,  when  regard- 
ing the  descendants  of  small  shopkeepers  or  artisans, 
whose  wealth  has  enabled  them  to  bestow  on  their 
children  the  same  education  as  the  professional  man 
or  the  major  can  give  to  his !  At  every  progres- 
sive stage  of  their  development,  this  boyish  inso- 
lence, fostered  often  by  foolish  parents,  decreases  ; 
bnt  the  roots  of  it  arc,  perhaps,  never  thoroughly 
torn  up.  They  lie  dormant  during  the  period  of 
oar  active  manhood  ;  and  it  is  only  when  age  has 
brought  its  leisure  and  its  querulousiiess,  that  the 
old  opinions  reappear,  and  exercise  over  weak  and 
vain  minds  an  influence  demonstrative  of  the  strength 
of  an  early  prejudice. 

And  now  that  we  have  permitted  our  sincerity  so 
far  to  intrude  upon  our  gallantry  as  to  expose  two 
of  the  weaknesses  of  a  lady,  we  may  perhaps  as 
well  lay  bare  a  third  at  once,  in  order  to  spare  her 
the  torture  of  protracted  suffering.  The  countess, 
Hke  all  the  aristocratic  part  of  her  country-folks, 
Buflfers  to  a  terrible  extent  from  the  Anglo-mania. 
We  have  not  only  English  horses,  English  car- 
riages, English  governesses,  and  English  tigers, 
but  we  have  English  horse-races  and  English  jock- 
ey-clubs at  every  turn  ;  and  we  believe,  if  the  coun- 
tess* works  were  illustrated,  we  should  have  half 
of  her  heroes  dressed  in  hats  ironed  round  the  edges. 
Everything,  in  short,  which  is  English,  seems  to 
have  *'  bonne  mine**  in  her  eyes — alike  what  a  sen- 
sible Englishman  would  commend,  and  what  a  sen- 
sible Englishman  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of.  One 
fittle  sketch  which  she  gives  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  quiet  German  vil- 
ige,  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  her  numerous 


grafins  in  a  little  English  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
English  horses,  we  had  intended  to  give  our  readen; 
but  it  will,  we  believe,  answer  pretty  nearly  the 
same  purpose,  if  we  tell  them,  that  it  is  exacdy 
such  as  we  could  have  imagined  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Otaheite  to  give  of  the  first  drive  of  Queeo 
Pomare,  in  the  carriage  presented  to  her  by  Qaeen 
Victoria.  Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  real  pov- 
erty of  the  Germans,  or  from  the  marvellous  devel- 
opment of  their  faculty  of  admiration,  we  know  not; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  regard  the  luxuries  of  the 
wealthy  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  savages  do 
the  productions  of  civilization.  In  this  respect  we 
do  not  think  that  the  grafin  misrepresents  her  coun- 
trymen. An  Englishman,  however  poor,  is  at  least 
accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  wealth ;  and  tbs 
consequence  is,  that  he  contemplates  it  without  any 
great  degree  of  emotion.  If  he  is  a  wit,  he  makes 
a  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  rich  neighbor ;  if  he  is 
a  revolutionist,  he  growls  at  the  inequality  of  things; 
but  he  is  not  daazled.  The  German,  on  the  con- 
trary, gapes — positively  yawns  with  astonishment. 
Nor  does  he  wonder  and  admire  only  ;  he  strives  to 
imitate,  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Of  the  success 
of  his  imitation  we  shall  leave  those  to  judge  who 
have  seen  an  English  stitd  or  an  English  kennel  in 
Germany !  It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  a 
people  uke  the  Germans,  who,  in  many  respects, 
have  preserved  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  bet- 
ter than  any  other  European  people — who  still  rise 
with  the  sun  and  dine  at  mid-day,  and  who  have 
escaped  the  conventionalities  which  have  frozen  Eng- 
lish society  at  the  fountain — should  be  the  victims 
of  a  childish  imitation  in  mere  trifles.  We  never 
find  an  Englishman  walking  in  his  garden  in  his 
dressing-gown,  smoking  a  pipe,  ^ecau5e  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  German  professors  to  do  so.  If  he  does  it, 
he  does  it  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  or  because  he 
has  acquired  the  custom  in  Germany,  and  cannot 
lay  it  aside  without  a  greater  eflTort  of  self-denial 
than  he  thinks  the  occasion  demands.  But  do  Ger- 
man resides  in  our  country  long  enough  to  acquire 
our  habits,  or  become  imbued  with  our  feelings ; 
and  hence  the  absurdity  of  their  imitations.  Oar 
language,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  learn  readily 
enough,  because  their  talent  for  languages  is  gen- 
erally considerable.  English  resembles  their  own 
language,  and  Latin,  with  which  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  they  read  our  literature  because  their 
industry  and  their  passion  for  mental  exercise  are  • 
great ;  but  with  the  minute  details  of  our  social  life 
they  are  unacquainted.  They  know  them,  if  at  all, 
only  from  books.  They  cannot  imitate  them,  and 
ought  not  to  imitate  them,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  their  own — for  them  at  all  events — are  better. 
One  would  think  that  they  had  suflfered  enough  a 
century  ago,  from  their  imitation  of  the  French,  to 
cure  them  of  all  imitation  for  the  future.  If  that 
disease  became  so  virulent  as  to  yield  to  no  less  po- 
tent remedies  than  the  French  revolution  and  the 
war  of  freedom,  and  to  require  in  literature  the  in- 
terposition of  no  less  skilful  operators  than  Lessinff 
and  his  coadjutors,  what  or  who,  in  the  name  of 
patience,  is  to  cure  them  of  the  English-mania,  if  it 
grows  to  a  height  t  At  preaent,  we  believe,  the 
symptoms  are  not  dangerous ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  category  of  ridiculous  than  of  mortal  diseases — 
it  is  more  a  toothache  than  a  typhus ;  and  we  must 
hope  the  best.  In  our  opinion,  the  Germans  have 
as  strong  and  as  fine  a  national  character  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  We  agree,  even  in  the  pre^ 
ent  day,  with  Tacitus,  when  he  says  of  them,  "Ipse 
eorum  opinionibus  aocedo,  que  Germanic  popoiosy 
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nullis  aliis  alianim  nationam  connubiis  iDfeotw,  pio- 
pnam  et  siQceram,  et  taotam  sai  similem  gentero 
etstiliase  arbitraotar,  unde  habitus  quoque  corpo- 
niin,  quanquam  in  tanto  bominQm  Qumero,  idem ; 
omiubua  truces  etcaeruleioculi,rutilaecoine,  mag^ 
oa  eorpora,  &c.,''  and  we  say,  so  let  them  remain, 
with  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ^*  rutibe  corns," 
which  the  Grerman  commentator  upon  oar  Taeitas, 
wd  were  amused  to  find,  spends  some  two  pages  in 
proving  to  include  all  different  shades  of  blonde. 

In  Uie  Germans  we  venerate  everything  that  is 
ffenuioe  and  true.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
happily  organized  and  the  most  fortunately  situated 
of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  though  we  hate  their 
new  philosophy,  and  despise  their  imitations  of  for^ 
eign  manners,  we  still  expect  much  from  them,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  whatever  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  so^alled  highest  classes,  in  the  best 
class,  the  true  old  sincere  German  simplicity  still 
exists,  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  brave  old  Martin 
Luther  has  not  yet  forsaken  the  land. 

From  ibe  London  Chrooiclei  Julj  23. 
THE   ABSORPTION   OF   THE    WEAKER   BY  THB 
STRONGER   NATIONS   OF   EUROPE. 

Therx  are  few  more  painful  subjects  of  contem- 
plation for  every  man  who  is  attached  to  liberty, 
and  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  than 
the  present  position  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe. 
It  would  almost  appear  to  be  the  destiny  of  these 
weaker,  but  not  less  worthy  and  invaluable  members 
of  the  European  community,  successively  to  fail 
fficHms  to  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the  gigan- 
tic neighbors  who  pretend  to  take  so  lively  an  interest 
in  their  welfare.  There  would  appear  to  be,  so  to 
aay,  a  conspiracy  of  planets  of  the  higher  order  in 
our  political  hemisphere,  gradually  to  blot  out  and 
extinguish  all  orbs  and  satellites  of  inferior  size  and 
brightness  to  their  own,  that  they  themselves  may 
reign  unrivalled  and  undisturbed  in  the  imperial 
heaven — with  what  diminution  of  the  general  stabil- 
ity of  the  entire  system  we  leave  it  to  political  La 
Places  and  Le  Verriers  to  calculate. 

But  it  is  startling  to  any  roan  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  undercurrent  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
popular  dissatisfaction  and  terror  which  is  every- 
where undermining  the  foundations  of  thecontiiien- 
tal  system,  to  observe  how  it  is  the  minor  states 
especially  that  appear,  at  one  time  by  their  own  dis- 
tensions, at  another  by  the  overweening  ambition 
of  their  soi-disant  friends  and  guardians,  marked  out 
as  the  victims  to  what  we  are  compelled  to  call  the 
absolutist  propagandism  of  the  northern  powers, 
and  latterly  of  their  insidious  and  unscrupulous  ally, 
the  present  government  of  France.  The  adhesion 
of  the  latter  to  the  general  policy  of  the  other  pow- 
ers, in  contravention  and  contempt  of  the  marked 
wishes  and  immemorial  predilections  of  the  French 
oeople,  reduces  the  case  to  this,  that  virtually  the 
»>ur  first-rate  powers  of  the  continent  lie  open  to  the 
imputation  of  naving  entered  into  a  league— formed 
a  new  holy  alliance — first  against  the  well-being, 
and  finally  against  the  very  existence,  of  all  the 
minor  members  of  the  European  confederacy.  The 
oordial  intercourse  and  friendly  relations  which  the 
diversified  interests  of  our  commerce  and  of  our 
general  position  oblige  our  government  to  maintain 
with  all  those  powers,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
utterance  of  the  distrust  and  disapprobation  which 
England  feels  at  the  policy  which,  for  the  last  year 
especially,  appears  to  have  actuated  the  demeanor 
of  Ihe  great  powers  of  the  continent  towards  every 


minor  state  whose  efibrts  for  self-amendment  and 
social  progress  have  attracted  their  notice  or  excited 
their  jealous  distrust. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Cracow,  many  men, 
who  were  deeply  attached  to  Polish  independenoe 
and  to  European  liberty,  regarded  it  nevertheless 
with  satisfaction,  both  as  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  animus  of  the  northern  powers,  as  well  as  the 
last  act,  the  inevitable  termination  of  an  old  system 
of  aggression  on  one  side,  and  of  permission  and 
forb^i^ce  on  the  other.  Looking  at  the  course 
of  events  since  that  great  insult  to  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  we  rather  dread  lest  the  annexation  of 
Cracow  be  eventually  chronicled  in  history,  not  as 
the  end  of  an  old,  but  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Bya> 
tem;  as  the  development  of  that  overgrown  ambitiOD 
which  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace  and  irreapon^ 
sible  authority  have  nurtured  in  despotic  statesmen ; 
in  short,  as  the  first  step  to  a  general  partition  of 
Europe  among  the  imperial  conspirators  against 
national  liberties  and  popular  rights. 

This  is  of  course  taking  an  extreme  view  of  a 
danger  uncertain  and  remote.  And  the  obstades 
to  the  success  of  this  absolutist  propagandism  are, 
no  doubt,  of  a  very  diversified  and  formidaUe  char- 
acter. Bnt  it  were  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  idea 
of  the  antagonism  into  which  Eorope  threatens  to 
be  divided  without  indicating  the  extreme  aims 
which  the  language  and  the  acts  of  the  aggressive 
parties  betray  that  they  propose  to  themselves.  Let 
the  position  of  the  minor  and  the  weaker  states  of 
Eorope  be  considered.  Let  the  anarchy  and  distress 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Greece  be  traced  to 
their  proper  sources ;  let  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
be  remarked  which  threaten  Belgium  and  Denmark 
after  the  demise  of  their  present  sovereigns ;  let  the 
fruitless  struggles  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and 
Naples  against  the  domination  of  Austria,  and  the 
still  more  insidious  pohcy  of  France,  be  examined ; 
lastly,  let  the  present  position  of  Switzerland  be 
looked  to,  beset  as  she  is  by  the  united  menaces  of 
Austria,  her  most  ancient  enemy,  and  of  France, 
her  oldest  and  most  intimate  ally ; — and  then  let  any 
man  say  if  our  views  are  unfounded,  or  our  appre* 
hensions  exaggerated. 

That  there  have  already  been,  and  that  there  are 
likely  still  to  be,  considerable  excesses  on  the  part 
of  the  cantons  who  compose  the  present  not  very 
large  roaiority  in  the  Swiss  diet,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deny.  But  we  utterly  reject  the  notion, 
assumed  as  their  justification  by  the  powers  who  aie 
perpetually  browbeating  the  Swiss  government,  that 
the  security  of  the  neighboring  states,  or  the  peace 
of  Europe,  is  seriously  imperilled  by  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  which  the  Swiss  democracy  are  capable. 
This  exaggerated  timidity  of  France  and  Austiia 
indicates  not  only  an  unhappy  consciousness  on  their 
own 'part  of  the  weakness  and  dissatisfaction  which 
provail  in  their  own  dominions,  but  it  argues,  like- 
wise, an  ignorance,  or  perhaps  a  wilful  forgetfulness, 
of  two  things  most  important  to  the  question,  t.  e. 
of  Swiss  history,  and  the  state  of  Swiss  society. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  aocuiaie 
judgment  of  the  Swiss  question  in  society  here  is 
considerably  vitiated  by  a  neglect  of  these  same 
considerations.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  people  of 
Switzeriand  are  republican  in  their  habits,  puiauits, 
theories,  and  social  institutions,  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  other  nations  of  Eorope  practically  knew 
little  or  nothing.  What  they  aro  now,  in  acomd- 
ance  with  the  whims  and  fallacies  of  the  prBetBt> 
age,  they  have  been,  in  successive  phases,  for  i&fe 
centuries.    No  history,  not  even  that  of  the  ItaUan 
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republics,  is  so  nnifonnly  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
as  theirs.  And  yet  it  were  difficult  to  point  out  a 
single  instance,  among  their  hundreds  of  intetnal 
crises,  where  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  broken 
in  consequence.  In  religion  and  philosophy  they 
are  likewise,  as  republicans  must  be,  ever  in  ex- 
tremes. They  now  Proceed  to  as  great  extrava- 
gances in  socialism  and  radicalism  as  they  did  three 
centuries  ago  in  Calvinism.  And  no  doubt  excesses 
of  this  description  may  find  partial  currency  and 
acceptance  among  the  hotter  heads  of  young  France 
and  young  Germany.  Switzerland  is,  in  fact,  a 
European  Yankeeism,  a  miniature  United  States,  not 
severed  from  Europe  by  the  friendly  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  entrenched  on  a  fortress  of  impregnable 
rock,  amid  the  frontier  and  debatable  ground  of 
European  liberty  and  despotism.  In  that  position, 
in  spite  of  all  her  perpetual  internal  divisions,  she 
has  maintained  her  unity  and  independence  for  five 
centuries.  All  Europe,  and  no  country  more  than 
England,  is  deeply  mdebted  to  her  for  many  a 
precious  precept  and  example.  The  overthrow  of 
feudalism,  and  the  assertion  of  man's  right  to  self- 
government,  as  a  thinkinff  and  responsible  agent, 
were  first  commenced  by  Switzerland.  There  could 
be  no  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  or 
daim  for  support  when  Switzerland  is  right,  and 
for  forbearance  when  she  is  wrong.  Europe  has 
not  forgotten  it.  England,  above  all,  will  not 
forget  it. 

The  question  how  far  the  federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  requires  or  admits  of  amendment,  is  one 
of  which  foreign  statesmen  cannot  correctly  judge, 
and  in  which  they  have  no  right  to  interfere.  The 
degree  to  which  the  constitutions  of  the  cantons 
have  been  altered  since  1831  may  necessitate  a 
reconstruction  of  the  federal  system,  to  an  extent 
of  which  none  but  natives  can  know  the  urgency. 
We  would  gladly  see  the  formation  of  the  new 
constitution  committed  to  parties  of  more  moderate 
opinions,  and  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  support 
01  all  cantons,  than  the  present  directorial  canton. 
But,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  our  wishes,  or  the  wishes 
of  any  foreign  state,  but  the  will  of  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple, which,  after  it  has  unmistakably  declared  itself, 
will  have  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  position  of 
Switzerland  is  unique  in  Europe  ;  the  internal  rem- 
edies she  requires  may  be .  so  likewise  ;  but  come 
what  will,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  must  be 
preserved  inviolate. 

To  indicate  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  at 
present  menaces  Switzerland  from  abroad,  it  will  be 
sufficient  fbr  us  to  compare  the  recent  note  of  M. 
Ghiizot  to  M.  Bois  le  Comte,  with  that  which  M. 
Krudener  presented  on  the  part  of  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  (Austria  and  Prussia 
tauismitting  at  the  same  time  remonstrances  identi- 
cal in  terms.)  "  Russia,"  said  M.  Krudener,  "  will 
maintain  her  accustomed  friendly  relations  with  the 
present  directory,  8<i  Ions'  as  the  basis  upon  which 
Its  power  reposes  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  its  essence 
or  vitiated  in  its  spirit."  What  a  latitude  of  action 
does  Russia  reserve  to  herself  by  this  pair  of  very 
eomprehensive  phrases.  Now  for  the  phrase  of  M. 
6nizot*s — **  If  Switzerland  broke  through  the  con- 
ditions which  it  has  accepted  ;  if  it  became  for  its 
neighbors  a  focus  of  excitement  and  of  revolution- 
ary propagandism,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  they 
would  have  a  rit^ht  to  consider  themselves  absolved 
from  their  obliffations."  Possibly  from  certain  of 
their  obligations.  M.  Guizoi,  but  not  from  all.  A 
man  who  is  troubled  with  a  noisy  or  unruly  neigh- 
bor, may  break  off  all  intercourse  with  him  if  he 


thinks  fit.  But  no  domestic  excess  on  his  neighbor's 
part  will  justify  him  in  joining  with  others  to  aem 
on  his  estate,  or  break  into  Us  house  and  murdei 
him.  But  the  surprising  thing  in  this  note  of  M. 
Goizot's  is  the  verbal  identity  of  many  of  its  phrases 
with  the  precious  documents  in  which  the  northern 
powers  notified  and  attempted  to  justify  to  Europe 
their  atrocious  suppression  of  the  independence  of 
Cracow.  M.  Guizot,  if  unjustly  accused  of  prompt^ 
ing  the  northern  powers  on  that  occasion,  has  at 
least  most  dexterously  torn  a  leaf  out  of  their  boc^ 
and  adopted,  in  his  menaces  to  Switzerland,  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  annihilators  of  Poland. 


Prom  Fraser's  Ma^ube. 
THE  RAILWAY  POTENTATES — ^MR.  HUDSON,  MR. 
CHAPLIN,    MR.  RUSSELL,    MR.  STRUTT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  sung  of  the  wondrous 
changes  that  have  to  be  worked  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind  by  the  railroad  system.  Space  is  to  be 
annihilated,  or  at  least  locomotion  is  to  occupy  the 
hours  our  fathers  devoted  to  leisure  or  sleep ;  and 
time  is  to  be  so  economized,  that  to  all  the  moviitf 
and  travelling  portion  of  the  world,  the  four-an^ 
twenty  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  elongated  to  forty- 
eight.  And  that  travelling  portion  of  the  world  is 
to  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  time  is  to  come, 
and  that  not  far  distant,  when  every  walking  ani- 
mal of  the  human  species  will  ride  in  preference. 
Population  and  locomotion  are  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other.  It  is  said  of  George  Stephenson,  that 
although,  when  he  first  gave  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  as  to  the  then 
projected  railway  system,  he  was  afraid  to  give  it 
as  bis  opinion  that  a  greater  maximum  speed  would 
be  attained  than  fifleen  miles  an  hour ;  yet  it  is  a 
favorite  maxim  with  him,  that  when  the  full  powers 
of  the  raihi'ay  system  are  developed,  it  will  be  actu- 
ally cheaper,  in  point  of  time  and  shoe-leather,  for 
the  poorest  man  in  the  country  to  ride  than  to  vralk. 

Now,  there  seems  very  good  reason  for  saying 
that  the  first  of  these  predictions  will  be  fully  real- 
ized. The  strides  the  system  has  already  made  are 
wonderful  indeed* — they  have  exceeded  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine.  If  the  public  are  as  yet 
not  deriving  their  fair  share  of  its  advantages,  tht 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  that  excessive  eagerness  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  which  has  placed  them  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  railway  companies,  in  the  absence  of 
competition.  The  moral  effects  of  the  system  are 
still  more  remarkable  than  its  merely  physical  tri- 
umphs. The  changes  effected  in  the  habits  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  by  their  being  compelled 
to  come  in  contact  with  those  below  them  in  rank ; 
the  elevation  of  the  middle,  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  lower  orders,  to  a  participation  in  the 
enjoyments  of  travel,  hitherto  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  aristocracy  ;  the  destruction  of  prej- 
udices, and  the  encouragement  of  international  com- 
munication ;  these  are  results  of  the  system  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  political  and  social 
philosopher.  But  we  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  as 
to  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  him  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  railway  sjrstepa. 
Before  it  can  become  cheaper  for  the  poor  man  to 
ride  than  to  walk,  we  must  approach  somewhat 
nearer  to  that  most  desirable  end,  the  union  of  a 
maximum  of  speed  with  a  minimum  of  price.  Even 
thouglf  the  poorer  travellers  were  put  into  cattle- 
pens,  as  they  used  to  be  until  the  public  sense  of 
shame  compelled  parliament  to  interfere,  the  fares 
in  other  classes  of  carriages  must  be  reduced  in  pro- 
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portion  ;  and  such  a  reduction  would  scarcely  suit 
the  views  of  those  who,  knowing  or  believing  that 
the  goose  can  never  die  under  their  hands,  are  de- 
termined, while  they  can,  to  secure  the  golden  eggs. 

But,  you  say,  if  these  things  are  self-^ident,  if 
it  be  true  that  railway  companies  are  suffering  (some 
of  them  at  least)  under  such  a  plethora  of  capital 
that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts 
of  expedients  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus, 
without  confessing  to  the  public  how  large  their 
dividends  really  are,  why  does  not  the  house  of 
commons,  armed  wiih  that  terrible  weapon  of  popu- 
lar despotism,  **  the  good  of  the  whole,"  why  does 
not  that  brawling,  boasting  protector  of  the  com- 
monweal interfere  to  effect  due  commercial  justice  t 
And,  further,  still  shuddering  at  the  last  frightful 
accident,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  railway 
officials,  deteriorated  in  quality,  or  underpaid  and 
rendered  indifferent,  by  the  parsimony  of  railway 
companies,  or  the  contractile  system  of  *'  amalga- 
mating*' dictators,  you  cry  out  indignantly.  Why 
does  not  parliament  step  forward  to  compel  these 
powers,  who,  though  great,  are  yet  subject  to  a 
greater,  to  use  due  caution,  or  due  liberality,  and 
so  provide  the  only  general  safeguard  against  indi- 
Tidual  delinquency?  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  that 
question — nay,  it  is  asked  every  day.  The  mourn- 
ing relatives  of  maimed  or  murdered  travellers,  sacri- 
ficed that  the  shareholders  may  obtain  an  infinitesi- 
mal proportion  extra  per  cent.,  or  that  triumphant 
directors  may  turn  eloquent  periods  at  half-yearly 
meetings,  ask  it  but  too  ollen.  It  is  asked  by 
trembling  hundreds,  forced  to  take  the  only  convey- 
ance left  them,  at  the  departure  or  the  arrival  of 
every  train.  It  is  asked  everywhere,  by  everybody ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactonr  answer. 
A  peep  behind  the  curtain  of  the  house  of  commons 
might  help  us  to  an  explanation. 

The  most  wondrous  of  all  the  grand  results  of 
the  railway  system  may  be  found  in  its  politi- 
cal effects.  When  the  first  train  started  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  amidst  the  gloom 
cast  on  its  opening  by  the  untimely  death  of  the 
roost  liberal  and  far-seeing  commercial  statesman 
England  then  possessed,  little  could  it  have  been 
foreseen  that,  within  a  less  period  than  fifteen  years, 
that  which  was  then  looked  at  only  as  a  great  tri- 
umph of  science  would  have  developed  into  a  large 
engine  of  political  power — that  there  would  be  in 
the  house  of  commons,  ay,  and  even  in  the  house 
of  lords,  overshadowing  all  other  interests  and  par- 
ties— whig,  tory,  or  radical,  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, or  commercial — a  Railwit  Interest;  with 
its  accredited  representatives,  its  organization,  its 
personal  and  party  obligations,  its  vote-list  and 
whippers-in  ; — in  short,  all  the  machinery,  ostensi- 
ble and  real,  bv  which,  applied  to  the  enforcement 
of  class  interests  under  shelter  of  political  dogmas, 
this  country  has  been  for  centuries  politically  gov- 
erned by  one  or  other  lar^e  section  of  the  general 
community.  Who  would  have  supposed  that, 
within  so  short  a  time,  one  single  company  should 
so  well  have  used  its  power  in  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  an  extensive  employment,  and  the  judicious 
application  of  enormous  funds,  as  to  be  able  to  boast, 
and  to  boast,  too,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
can  **  whip  up'*  three  hundred  members  of  the  honse 
of  commons,  to  come  and  vote  for  any  proposition 
it  roij?ht  choose  to  bring  forward  1  Still  less,  who 
could  have  divined  that  the  recognized  head  of  the 
railway  interest  in  the  house  of  commons  should,  in 
virtue  of  his  dictatorship  over  the  travelling  com- 
mimication  of  nearly  half  the  kingdom,  with  no 


special  senatorial  qualifications,  but  only  his  cash 
and  his  patronage  to  recommend  him,  occupy,  by 
the  side  of  some  of  the  oldest  aristocracy  of  blood 
in  the  kingdom,  the  place  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Peel, 
courted  and  consulted,  flattered  and  honored,  and 
allowed,  without  even  going  through  the  forms  of 
a  decent  apprenticeship,  to  assume  the  airs  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  leader  of  a  party  t  Or, 
who  would  then  have  been  a  prophet  bold  enough 
to  tell  any  one  of  the  great  coach  proprietors  who 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  travelling  of  England,  that 
the  hour  in  which  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his 
coaches  and  horses,  and  buy  railway  shares,  was 
the  pivot  of  his  future  greatness ;  that  he  should  be 
earned  along  by  an  exterior  infiuepce,  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  corporation  greater  than  any 
ever  created  by  kingly  charter,  and  to  be  ultimately 
metamorphosed  into  a  member  of  parliament  ?  And 
if  any  of  our  stiff*  old  tories— or,  still  stiffer  and 
more  starched,  those  "  pure  old  whigs** — had  been 
told  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  remodel  their 
arrangement  of  the  ministerial  offices — that,  after 
having  haughtily  refused  to  appoint  a  minister  of 
the  interior,  or  a  minister  of  public,  health,  or,  in 
short,  to  create  any  other  office  than  those  which 
time  had  sanctioned,  they  should  have  been  com- 
pelled, the  one  party  to  create  a  new  department 
under  the  board  of  trade  to  attend  to  this  new  inter- 
est, and  the  other,  finding  the  business  grow  too 
fast  for  even  the  greedy  spirit  of  official  monopoly, 
should  have  actusdly  been  forced  to  create  a  railway 
minister — a  right  honorable  member  of  the  privy 
council,  with  a  host  of  secretaries,  clerks,  and  other 
officials — expressly  to  attend  to  the  movements  of 
this  great  monster  of  steam,  and  iron,  and  scrip! 

Yet  all  these  things,  although  they  seem  so 
sudden  and  strange,  are  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was 
natural  that  iron  roads  should  spread  their  network 
over  the  land,  as  those  of  stone  had  done  before 
them — that  the  employment  of  hordes  of  officials 
should  afford  a  tempting  means  of  influencing,  or  of 
creating,  parliamentary  votes — that  there  should  be 
some  independent  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons who  would  occasionally  complain  loudly  of 
the  mismanagement  of  railways,  and  that  com- 
panies should  feel  the  want  of  regular  advocates  in 
parliament.  The  rest  follows ; — all,  at  least,  except 
the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  and  attentiveneat 
of  honorable  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
whenever  railway  subjects  have  to  be  discussed.  It 
is  at  once  edifying  and  amusing  to  witness  the  alao- 
rity  with  which  Uiose  gentlemen  then  attend  to  their 
duties.  At  two  several  hours  only  of  the  twenty- 
four  do  you  ever  see  a  thoroughly  crammed  house 
of  commons — ^galleries,  gangways,  all : — at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  or  at  four  in  the  morning.  At  the 
first,  it  is  when  some  grand  trial  of  railway  strength 
is  going  en — say  between  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges:  at  the  second,  when  a  division  is  to  be 
taken  which  is  to  try  the  strength  of  parties,  and 
decide  what  shall  be  the  future  government  of  the 
country.  The  two  events  appear  to  be  of  equal 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  mem- 
bers !  And  the  same  passions  appear  to  be  devel- 
oped in  each  case.  To  account  for  this  anomaly 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  privilege :  it  is  enough  to 
note  the  fact.  But  the  curious  in  human  motives 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  spg^est  causes.  They  will 
think  of  the  aggregate  millions  of  capital,  and  the 
thousands  of  men  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. If  the  mere  proposal  of  the  India  bill  were 
enough  to  overthrow  a  ministry,  powerful,  at  least, 
in  numbers,  a  similar  prescience  of  senatorial  WQ^k- 
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ness  might  afibrd  an  insight  into  the  attractive  or 
motive  power  that  brings  together  such  miraculous 
congregations  of  otherwise  indifferent  men — men 
who  were  never  before  known  to  forego  their  din- 
ner, aave,  perhaps,  for  the  overpowering  attractions 
of  a  first-rate  party  speech.  Surely  Messrs.  Sheil 
and  Macaulay  ought  to  be  jealous  of  Messrs.  Hud- 
son, Chaplin,  Russell,  and  Strutt!  As  the  reader 
Biay,  in  more  senses  than  one,  share  the  interest 
thns  felt  in  them,  we  will  proceed  to  note  down  a 
few  outlines  of  the  railway  potentates  in  parliament. 

MR.  HUDSON. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  member  from  Sunder- 
land, and  dictator  of  the  railway  interest,  undenia- 
bly holds  a  most  prominent  and  important  place  in 
the  house  of  commons.  He  has  been  scarcely  two 
years  in  parliament ;  yet  he  occupies,  or  rather  oc- 
oapied,  a  position,  side  by  side  with  Lord  Greorge 
Bentinck,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
others,  on  the  front  bench  of  the  opposition,  which 
is  usually  only  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Sabetantially,  indeed,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  chieft  of  that  large  majority  of  the  conservative 
party  who  seceded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
became  a  free-trader ;  and  he  is  treated  by  all  par- 
ties in  the  house  as  if  he  held  that  high  post  by 
light.  But  honors  more  real  and  valuable  are  also 
enjoyed  by  him,  which  are  more  to  his  taste  than 
these  mere  insignia,  or  formal  recognitions,  of  his 
power.  He  also  wields  an  influence  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  un- 
paralleled, and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rules  of  precedent.  Were  he  treated  with  as 
an  authority,  or  recognized  even  almost  as  a  dicta- 
tor, on  matters  connected  with  railways  and  their 
management,  or  cognate  commercial  subjects,  his 
success  would  be  admitted  to  have  given  him  a 
claim  to  such  consideration.  Because,  undoubt- 
edly, his  whole  career  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
dngular  energy,  shrewdness,  knowledge,  and  grasp 
of  mind,  upon  all  such  topics.  But,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Hudson's  sphere  of  parliamentary  action  is  not 
limited  even  to  so  grand  a  scene  as  these  subjects 
afford.  He  interferes,  with  increasing  activity,  in 
matters  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  peculiar 
pursuits ;  in  questions  of  national  policy ;  and, 
whatever  opinion  the  judicious  may  form  of  the 
qtiality  or  value  of  his  interference,  it  is  remarkable 
what  deference  is  paid  to  him  by  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  and  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  his  serions  moods, 
or  when  he  makes  formal  speeches.  Mr.  Hudson, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  prosperity  and  triumph,  con- 
descends at  times  to  have  playful  intervals ;  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  him  persevere,  to  the 
admbration  of  an  obroquious  house,  in  evolutions 
quite  harmless  in  themselves,  and  which,  in  fact,  are 
so  many  proofs  of  his  utter  freedom  from  false 
pride  or  affectation,  but  which  in  a  less  fortunate, 
powerful,  or  determined  man,  would,  if  not  laughed 
at,  or  coughed  down,  be  rej^rded  as  serious  of- 
fences. But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  place  where  suc- 
cess is  so  worshipped  as  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  Mr.  Hudson  has  given  so  many  solid  proofs  of 
his  energy  and  power,  that  his  very  elevated  posi- 
tion, although  it  may  be  qaite  anomalous  in  other 
respects,  is  not  so  surprising. 

Before  we  describe  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  parliamen- 
tary capacity,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
leader  if  we  recall  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man — remarkable  even  as 
a  living  illustration  of  that  great  characteristic  of  the 


age,  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  men  of 
conduct,  ability,  and  perseverance,  may  rise,  by 
legitimate  means,  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
honors  such  as,  under  the  old  system  of  society, 
could  only  be  attained  by  those  illustrious  men  who 
were  qualified  by  their  genius  to  tread  the  loftiest 
paths  of  civil  and  military  glory.  We  do  this,  not 
to  gratify  a  mere  appetite  for  biographical  details, 
but  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  what  is 
conmionly  called  '*  lucky,"  that  luck  can  only  ap- 
ply to  the  degree  of  his  success,  and  that  had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he  would 
still  have  relatively  risen  high  in  the  scale. 

Fortune  is  more  liberal  and  impartial  in  her  gifts 
of  opportunities,  than  the  recipients  of  her  favors 
are  steady  or  enterprising  in  seizing  on  them.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  hear  detractors  of  Mr.  Hudson 
exclaim  that  his  success  as  a  railway  director  b  not 
so  remarkable,  because  he  was  comparatively  a  rich 
man  before  he  began.  But,  while  that  may  be  tnie 
as  regards  the  scale  and  extent  of  his  operations, 
if  we  find,  from  a  retrospect  of  his  career,  that  he 
displayed  the  same  energy,  conduct,  ability,  perse- 
verance, in  a  more  humble  capacity,  any  position 
he  achieved  without  external  aid  becomes  the  more 
remarkable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  him. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Hudson  came  into 
the  world,  at  the  small  village  of  Howsham,  near 
York,  his  father  being  the  occupant  of  a  small  farm 
there,  and  although  a  worthy  and  honest  man,  and, 
moreover,  a  dignitary  in  his  way,  as  head  constable 
of  the  place,  still  not  standing  very  high  in  the 
agricultural  scale.  Like  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Hudson's 
early  destiny  seemed  likely  to  chain  him  to  the 
plough,  but  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
only  six  years  old,  prevented  that  plan  from  being 
carried  out ;  and  although  the  informant  from  whom 
we  derive  these  particulars  loses  sight  of  him  for 
some  eight  years  or  so,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
thkt  he  was  duly  engaged  cramming  that  amount 
of  learning  and  pudding  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
Young  Yorkshire.  At  the  end  of  that  period  his 
friends  apprenticed  him  to  a  draper  at  York,  who 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  in  his  young  assis- 
tant he  had  one  to  whom  life  was  a  reality  and  a 
serious  business— a  task,  a  labor,  a  duty.  Appli- 
cation, good  conduct,  and  perseverance,  when  they 
are  spontaneously  developed  at  so  early  an  age  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  seldom  fail  to  produce  lasting 
fruits  ;  and  so  it  was  with  young  Hudson.  Even 
thus  early,  much  of  his  aAer  character  developed 
itself,  and  he  exhibited  many  of  those  peculiarities 
which  now  distinguish  him  from  all  men  of  hk 
class.  As  is  the  oak  so  was  the  acorn.  He  is 
described  as  energetic  and  active  to  a  degree  that 
commanded  the  respect  as  well  as  the  liking  of  his 
superiors;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  un- 
polished, peremptory,  and  brus(fu£  in  his  manners, 
as  to  excite  attention  even  in  a  place  where  such 
characters  abound.  And,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his 
brusgueriet  which  was  no  doubt  an  inveterate  habit 
of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious,  his  politeness 
was  alarming  in  its  contrast.  But  if  it  was  awk- 
ward and  clumsy  in  its  rough  eagerness,  it  was 
also  marked  by  a  laughable  simplicity.  He  was  as 
energetic  in  his  amiable  as  in  his  roufrher  moods. 
If  he  gave  his  orders  to  an  errand-boy  with  the 
same  rough  peremptorincss  that  in  aAer  years  con- 
veyed the  railway  dictator's  will  to  some  non-amal- 
gamating line,  he  would  unfold  a  roll  of  linen  to 
some  fair  and  favored  customer  with  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  courtesy,  the  same  incoherent  professioos, 
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the  same  short,  hea?y  dackings  and  bowingfs,  with 
which  he  will  now  apologize  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  after  having  pertinaciously  plagued 
him  for  ten  minutes  about  what  has,  perhaps, 
arisen  from  some  mistake  of  his  own,  but  main- 
tained with  his  accustomed  self-relying  determina- 
tion. He  was  also  remarkably  pious  in  this  earlv 
part  of  his  life,  and,  although  now,  we  understand, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  then 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

His  apprenticeship  over,  Mr.  Hudson,  according 
to  our  informant,  determined  to  start  for  London, 
trusting  to  his  ener^ry  for  his  future  fortune.  He 
was  immediately  offered  by  his  employers  a  share 
in  their  business,  so  necessary  had  his  valuable 
qualities  made  him  to  them.  This  is  a  strong 
corroborative  proof  that  Mr.  Hudson  is  not  indebted 
to  mere  luck  for  his  subsequent  eminence.  Let  no 
one  sneer  because  the  elevation  we  here  record  was 
from  the  comparatively  humble  position  of  an  as- 
sistant behind  a  counter,  to  the  higher  post  of  mas- 
ter in  a  mere  linen-drapery  concern  in  a  provincial 
town.  The  first  steps  in  life  are,  to  one  of  humble 
origin,  the  most  difficult;  and  it  often  bespeaks 
much  higher  qualities  of  mind,  that  a  person  so  sit- 
uated shall  clear  away  these  early  obstructions,  than 
that  he  shall  aflerwards  succeed  more  brilliantly  on 
a  grander  stage,  afler  the  way  has  become  smoothed 
before  him.  In  the  one  case,  everything  is  per- 
illed, and  ail  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  all  qualities, 
the  temper,  disposition,  principles,  are  exposed  to 
the  severest  trial :  in  the  other,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  intellect.  Of  course, 
many  hundreds  of  apprentices  have,  before  Mr. 
Hudson,  been  '*  taken  into  the  master's  firm,"  and 
have  neyer  developed  in  after  life  into  railway  kings, 
or  anything  else  but  plodding,  respectable  citizens. 
But  that  truism'does  not  preclude  us  from  striving 
to  trace  in  this  early  evidence  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
ability  to  force  himself  upwards,  the  germ  of  his 
subsequent  extraordinary  energy,  perseverance,  and 
success.  Fortune  favored,  soon  after,  his  honest 
exertions.  The  chief  partner  (a  Mr.  Bell)  retired  ; 
and  the  firm  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Nichol- 
son and  Hudson.  By  the  time  the  latter  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  had  already  become, 
by  his  own  exertions  and  prudence,  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient means  to  be  considered,  for  a  provincial  trades- 
roan,  a  very  wealthy  man.  At  this  juncture,  a 
rich,  but  distant  relative  of  his— one  Matthew  Bot- 
trill— died,  and  most  unexpectedly  left  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son a  fortune  of  30,000/.  Thus,  by  the  double 
result  of  his  own  hard  work,  and  the  caprice  of  one 
who  was  said  to  have  lefl  his  own  nearer  kin  un- 
provided for,  was  Mr.  Hudson  provided  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  a  luxurious  retirement  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  And  most  men  would, 
assuredly,  have  considered  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  drink  of  the  cup  thus  held  forth.  But 
Mr.  Hudson  was  made  of  different  stuff.  The 
same  qualities  which  had  raised  him  in  so  few  years 
from  the  position  of  a  humble  and  moneyless  farm- 
er's son — ^an  orphan — to  his  present  comparative 
eminence,  spurred  hitn  on  still  further. 

If  it  be  possible  to  trace  in  the  preceding  facts 
the  germ  of  that  enterprise  and  aptitude  for  business 
which  afterwards  enabled  Mr.  Hudson  to  produce 
such  astonishing  results  in  the  railway  world,  the 
subsequent  events  of  his  life,  ere  he  became  a  pub- 
lic character,  will  also,  in  some  measure,  account 
for  that  passion  for  politics,^and  more  especially  for 
ultra-toryism,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  anoma- 
loos  portion  of  his  parliamentary  functions.    Every 


one  has  had  occasion  to  see,  at  some  time  or  other, 
what  prominency  a  pushing,  bustling,  energeuc, 
talkative  man,  may  attain  in  provincial  party  strug- 
gles, to  Uie  exclusion  even  of  those  whose  position 
would  give  theni  a  more  legitimate  influence.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Hudson  became  in  his  own 
person  a  striking  example  of  this  facility.  Entitled, 
as  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  to  take  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  city,  it  was  not  long  befure  his  extraordinary 
activity  and  determination  of  character  placed  him 
among  the  local  leaders.  His  indomitable  spirit 
and  singular  powers  of  organization  gained  him  an 
ascendancy  with  the  conservatives,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  special  want  of  some  fearless  man  to 
help  them  to  make  head  against  the  calamities 
threatened  and  produced  by  the  dreaded  reform  bill. 
Within  three  years  after  his  last  accession  of  wealth, 
he  became  the  head  of  that  party  in  York — no  one 
well  knew  how  or  why.  As  in  after  cases  in  his 
career,  he  determined  to  be  the  leader,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an^  one  to  question  his  will.  And  he  had 
not  long  directed  their  councils,  ere  he  established 
by  his  services  so  strong  a  claim  on  their  gratitude, 
that  there  was  less  reason  or  disposition  to  question 
his  right  than  ever.  Napoleon-like,  he  cemented 
his  throne  by  victories.  The  best  proof  at  once  of 
his  services,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  whom 
he  served,  was  his  being  soon  after  (in  January, 
1836)  elected  an  alderman  of  York ;  and,  in  No- 
vember, 1837,  lord-mayor  of  that  city,  which  office 
he  has  filled  not  once  only,  but  also  a  second  and  a 
third  time.  Having  thus  succeeded,  on  the  smaller 
stage  of  a  provincial  city,  in  rendering  himself  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  political  per- 
sonage of  the  place,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that, 
when  afterwards  removed  to  the  higher  sphere  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  should  have  been  actu- 
ated by  the  same  ambition,  or  that  be  should  so  far 
have  succeeded  in  it  as  to  be  the  chosen  counsellor 
of  the  soi-disani  leaders  of  the  protectionist  opposi- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  return  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  a 
man  of  business.  In  the  year  1833  he  was  the 
originator,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the 
manager,  of  the  York  Banking  Company,  a  joint- 
stock  concern,  which,  unlike  so  many  provincial 
companies  of  the  kind,  did  7wt  ruin  its  shareholders, 
but,  on  the  contrary  (and  chiefly  through  Mr.  Hud» 
son's  excellent  management)  withstoc^  all  shocks 
to  its  credit,  and  became  a  *  Spaying''  concern. 
From  this  first  successful  venture  in  speculation,  he 
soon  after  launched  forth  into  one  of  greater  mag- 
nitude and  risk,  but  which  proved  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  splendid  fortune.  It  is  observable  of 
all  Mr.  Hudson's  public  undertakings,  that  how- 
ever they  may  have  contributed  to  fill  his  own  pock- 
ets, they  have  all  been  calculated,  more  or  less,  to 
benefit  the  city  of  York,  to  which  he  was  so  much 
indebted  for  his  early  prosperity.  Of  the  York  and 
North  Midland  railway  he  was  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters. He  entered  into  it  with  his  accustomed  vig- 
or, and  gave  full  scope  in  its  support  to  his  sanguine 
temperament.  He  took  shares  very  largely  in  the 
line,  and  was  soon  appointed  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his 
life,  he  soon  obtained  an  absolute  ascendancy.  He 
did  just  as  he  liked ;  and  what  he  likes  is  to  do 
things  well.  Although  the  shares  fell  to  a  fright- 
ful discount,  he  was  not  discouraged :  he  bought 
them  up  from  the  panic-stricken  holders ;  and  his 
courage  and  foresight  were  rewarded  by  their  be- 
coming aflerwards  of  enormous  value.  And,  it 
should  be  added,  that  his  i)er8everance  is  said  to 
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have  been  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  directors,  out  so  it  ever  is. 
The  stron(^-minded  man  not  only  sees,  but  wills, 
and  works  his  end. 

The  success  of  his  manoeuyres  with  the  York  and 
North  Midland  soon  led  to  his  becoming  the  chair- 
man of  other  lines,  and  ultimately  to  the  adoption 
of  his  amalgamating  schemes,  and  of  that  system 
af  uniform  working,  which,  however  it  may  affect 
the  public  interest,  has  at  least  proved  beneficial  to 
the  proprietors.  As  in  more  glorious  pursuits,  suc- 
cess brought  with  it  a  prestige.  To  have  won  one 
battle  bears  the  conqueror  rar  on  his  way  towards 
winning  a  second  :  his  own  men  are  inspired  with 
a  new  courage,  his  enemies  with  an  unwonted  fear. 
So  with  Mr.  Hudson.  Railway  boards  entered  into 
brisk  competition  to  have  him  for  their  chairman, 
and  the  public  had  faith  in  his  measures.  A  hint 
that  '*  Hudson'*  was  going  to  **  take  up"  such- 
and-such  a  line,  would  send  the  shares  up  in  the 
market  with  ma^cal  buoyancy.  Partly  by  the 
singular  confidence  he  had  created,  and  partly  by 
the  vigor  and  excellence  of  his  management,  the 
advent  of  the  '*  Railway  King,"  as  he  was  now 
called,  was  the  sure  harbinger  of  prosperity. 
When  the  addition  of  his  name  to  the  direction  of 
a  line  was  the  signal  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  to  change  hands,  or  for  the  property  he  so 
patronized  to  become  enhanced  in  value  almost  to 
the  extent  of  millions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Hudson  should  himself  have  amassed  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Every  period  has  its  peculiar 
speculative  channel.  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost  at 
one  time  in  the  funds,  at  others  in  mines,  at  others 
by  contracts.  The  present  age  is  signalized  by  en- 
terprise in  railways  ;  and  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  the 
most  fortunate  of  all  those  who  have  profited  by 
the  national  fever.  He  was  thus  able  to  thrive 
himself,  and  yet  to  scatter  fortunes  around  as  an 
oak  drops  acorns.  We  have  heard  amusing  stories 
of  the  dictatorial  style  of  his  treaties  with  suppliant 
companies,  and  the  gigantic  self-confidence  implied 
in  his  demands.  Of  that  which  was  to  be  created 
by  his  fiat,  he  always  secured  the  control  of  the 
lion's  share.  Thus  it  was  well  to  be  near  Greorge 
Hudson  when  the  crumbs  fell  from  the  royal  t^ble. 
We  are  told  that  he  never  forgot  his  friends. 
Many  a  rich  manor  of  shares  at,  or  to  be  at,  a  pre- 
mium, was  parcelled  out  among  his  followers,  the 
only  condition  of  service  being  a  friendly  vote,* if 
necessary,  at  a  general  meeting.  But  to  those  out 
of  whose  embarrassed  affairs  all  this  wealth,  for 
themselves  and  others,  was  to  be  created,  the  tone 
assumed  by  this  Baviour  of  bankrupt  railroad  com- 
panies was  amusin^Tly  dictatorial.  It  was  the  old 
nursery  saying,  *•  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  see  what  God  will  send  you  !'*  Woe  to 
those  who  demurred,  or  desired  independent  action  ! 
They  were  left  inexorably  in  the  lurch.  But,  let 
Mr.  Hudson  have  his  own  way,  do  his  bidding  wil- 
lingly and  well,  and  you  were  rewarded,  not  only 
with  the  royal  smiles,  but  also  with  more  solid  advan- 
tages. The  amount  of  influence  and  patronage  he 
has  from  time  to  lime  wielded  is  enormous.  If  you 
called  on  him — and  to  go  to  him  for  no  adequate 
cause  were  worse  than  to  enter  a  lion's  den  at 
feeding  time,  without  food — ^you  found  him  im- 
mersed in  a  multitudinous  sea  of  papers— estimates, 
evidence,  correspondence — surrounded  by  clerks, 
giving  audience  to  deputations,  or  members  of  par- 
liament, or  engineers.  He  affected,  or  required,  a 
lofty  economy  of  time.  Tour  business  must  be 
ready  cut  and  dried.     He  listened,  not  always  pa- 


tiently or  politely,  but  with  sundry  fidgettioga  and 
STuntings,  to  your  story,  gave  you  your  answer 
m  a  few  brief  monosyllables,  turned  his  back,  took 
up  the  affair  that  came  next,  and — you  were  ahowo 
out.  He  is  quite  an  Abernethy  in  his  way  of  treat- 
ing those  who  go  to  him  with  their  complaints  or 
their  cases,  their  inventions  or  suggestions.  His 
experience  and  clear  insight  make  him  impatient  of 
details — he  cuts  off  the  most  anxious  applicant  or 
the  most  convincing  statement  with  a  **  Yes !"  or 
a  "  No  !"  or  a  ♦»  That  won't  do !"  and,  having  got 
so  much  distilled  from  the  royal  lips,  the  sooner  you 
abscond  tlie  better.  A  gentleman  called  on  him  one 
day  with  an  introduction  from  an  old  friend.  His 
invention  was  a  most  important  one,  but  it  had 
already  received  the  royal  attention,  and  his  majesty 
had  decided  against  it.  But  the  letter  of  the  old 
friend  did  not  weigh  as  light.  The  applicant,  at 
first  received  with  orusgue  pomposity,  soon  saw  the 
rotund  visage  illumined  by  a  smile,  the  rotund  per- 
son painfully  bending  in  an  effort,  not  a  bow.  He 
waa  beginnmg  his  story,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
name  of  his  invention,  when  he  was  stopped  with 
an  '*  Ah !  I  know  all  about  that.  It  will  never  do. 
Excuse  me;  I  can't  waste  my  time  on  it.    But 

Tom says  you  are  a  partickler  friend  of  his : 

mind  what  I  say :  go  down  into  the  city  and  bay 

as  many  shares  as  you  can  ;  get  in  the and 

at  any  price  below /.    Good  by  !"    And 

the  visitor  was  left  to  measure  the  breadth  of  the 
imperial  back,  bending  over  a  batch  of  papers  which 
had  been  that  moment  brought  in ;  but  with  the 
subsequent  compensation  of  a  handsome  sum  in 
premiums  on  the  shares  ho  bought. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  quaint  abruptness  of  his  mode  of  address. 
During  one  of  his  years  of  oflfice  as  lord-mayor  of 
York,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  that 
city  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  corporation  to  invite  the  most  dis- 
tinguished visitors  and  scientific  professors  to  a  din- 
ner— the  Right  Honorable  George  Hudson,  being, 
of  course,  the  mouth-piece  of  their  courteous  inten- 
tions. It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  the  "  advancement 
of  science"  had  been  somewhat  impeded  by  some 
rather  unscientific  misunderstandings.  During 
many  years  past,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  read- 
ers, that  time-honored  pride  and  recreation  of  the 
ultra-orthodox  of  all  creed,  the  odium  thfndogicum^ 
has  been  for  a  time  supplanted  in  some  pious  breasts 
by  another  source  of  spiritual  warfare ;  as  modern 
inquirers  and  hardy  reasoners  have  made  progress 
in  one  particular  branch  of  physical  science.  The 
old  odium  has  been  fairly  superseded  and  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  controversy  by  another  kind  of 
hatred,  which  may  be  called  the  odium  geo-hgiatm. 
The  city  of  York,  too,  is  rather  dangerous  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  any  such  subjects ;  for  we 
need  not  observe  that  the  worthy  dean  of  the  dio- 
cese. Dr.  Cockburn,  has  acquired  a  widely-extended 
reputation  by  his  many  manful  battlings  against  too 
speculative  professors  who  would  bring  their  ante- 
diluvian relics  and  profane  speculations  thereon  to 
bear  against  the  buttresses  of  the  faith  and  the 
church.  Imminent  was  the  danger  of  exploding 
them,  when  some  of  these  gentlemen  came  and 
perpetrated  their  grave  theorizing  even  within  sound 
of  the  cathedral  bells !  %A  spark  was  enough,  and 
local  history  tells  that  the  disturbance  was  tenific. 
What  it  must  have  been  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact,  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  oorporatMO 
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to  write  some  of  the  belligerent  professors,  a  grave 
difficulty  arose  because  such  had  been  the  personali- 
ties that  it  was  impossible  for  the  geologists  to  meet 
each  other  at  the  dinner.  Which  side  was  to  gi?e 
way?  Many  were  the  suggestions  and  proposals, 
in  the  hope  that  some  mutual  arrangement  might  be 
made.  But  who  would  attempt,  or  could  effect,  a 
reconciliation  under  such  circumstances?  Not  Mr. 
Hudson.  With  his  usual  determination,  he  cut  the 
(xordian  knot  at  once ;  for  ho  brought  the  affair  to 
a  close  in  a  summary  way,  when  officially  communi- 
cating with  the  opposite  parties,  by  saying,  with 
characteristic  straightforwardness,  **  Why,  gentle- 
men, I  *m  really  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  affiur 
can't  be  arranged,  gentlemen ;  but," — smiling  and 
bowing, — "  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I  We  talk^  the 
thing  oyer  with  the  corporation,  and — we*ve  decided 
for  Moses  and  the  dean  !  " 

But  although  the  briLsauerie  which  made  him  a 
''  character''  when  behind  a  counter  at  York,  may 
have  developed  into  dictatorial  habits  in  the  railway 
potentate;  although  he  may  be  more  feared  and 
disliked  than  beloved,  even  by  those  who  have  bene- 
fited by  his  exertions,  one  thing  must  be  admitted 
by  all — that  he  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ener- 
gy, ability,  and  power  of  organization,  to  have  risen 
to  so  unparalleled  a  height  of  power  and  influence, 
when  he  has  had  to  compete  with  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  this  country,  preeminent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  men  with  a  genius  for  commerce, 
has  yet  produced.  From  a  farmer's  son  he  has 
become  a  member  of  parliament,  a  leader  of  party, 
a  millionnaire,  a  magistrate  in  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, and  the  holder  of  extensive  landed  property  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hudson  represents,  in  his  own  person,  in 
exaggeration,  the  merits,  the  faults,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  important  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  Such  able,  successful,  and  powerful  per- 
sons, elevate  the  character  of  the  man  of  business 
almost  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  'man  of  genius. 
Indeed,  a  man  may  have  a  genius  which  takes  that 
particular  shape ;  and  if  it  be  one  of  the  signs  of 
genius  that  it  arises  to  the  call,  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  wants,  of  particular  ages  or  periods  of  human 
existence,  why,  assuredly,  we  must  not  refuse  to 
place  in  the  category  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
that  singular  power  of  combination,  which  stimulate 
and  perfect  the  development  in  the  service  of  hu- 
man improvement,  the  extraordinary  scientific  ac- 
tivity, and  the  determination  to  subjugate  physical 
agencies,  that  have  marked  the  present  age.  The 
individual  who  learns  to  place  himself  in  the  van  of 
his  contemporaries,  even  in  so  common-place  a  pur- 
suit as  the  management  of  railroads,  is  entitled  to 
honor  and  distinction  so  far  as  he  excels  them.  He 
may  be,  in  comparison  with  men  of  acknowledged 
attainments,  illiterate,  and  devoid  of  those  intellect- 
ual and  personal  graces  which  are  usually  so  pow- 
erful a  charm  in  men  of  genius;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  break  the  totality  of  such  a  character  in  frag- 
ments, and  impute  specific  deficiencies.  It  roust 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  credit  must  be  given 
for  that  positive  mental  power  which  enables  its 
possessor,  otherwise,  perhaps,  deficient,  to  work 
out  such  result.  Mr.  Hudson's  triumphs  can  be 
▼ery  easily  accounted  for ;  but  that  does  not  detract 
from  their  merit.  An  indomitable  will,  a  deter- 
mined perseverance,  and  a  disposition  to  bear  down 
all  obstacles — to  consider  all  opponents  (while  op- 
ponents) as  enemies,  and  to  tr^  them  as  such — 
these  qualities,  seconded  by  excellent  habits  of  busi- 
considerable  practic^  knowledge,  and  una- 


sual  powers  of  calculation,  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  force  of  Mr.  Hudson's  genius  for  management. 
They  have  obtained  for  him  a  sway  over  railway 
directors  and  shareholders  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  thoroughly  imperial  as  any  that  Napoleon  ever 
exercised  over  prostrate  nations.  It  is  worthy  of 
record,  too,  that  Mr.  Hudson  has  always  asserted 
the  independence  of  his  order.  To  some  he  roiy 
have  seemed  to  be  a  tuft-hunter ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  balance  has  been  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  the  mammon  worshippers  have  precluded  him 
from  the  dangerous  and  seductive  opportunity.  If 
anyUiing,  Mr.  Hudson  carries  this  pride  of  class 
too  far.  So  proud  is  he  of  having  sprung  from 
the  people^  and  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  that  he  occasionally  allows  his  inde- 
pendence to  degenerate  into  something  approaching 
to  rudeness  and  arrogance.  His  early  hrusqveru 
is  by  no  means  dead.  He  more  oAen  cows  and 
abashes,  than  convinces,  those  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree,  and  by  so  much  weakens  the  foundation 
of  his  own  power,  should  a  run  of  ill-lack  ever 
fall  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hudson's  parliamentaij  career,  although  it 
has  been  quite  as  remarkable  for  good  fortune  as  his 
railway  life,  does  not  present  the  same  solid  guaran- 
tees of  permanent  success  and  influence.  Elected 
for  Sunderland  in  August,  1845,  he  gave  Sir  Robert 
Peel  a  qualified  support  on  his  first  entrance  into 
parliament ;  but,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  be- 
\ne  announced,  he  became  one  of  the  right  honor- 
able baronet's  most  determined  opponents.  This 
brought  him  into  direct  relations,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  protectionist  party ;  and  when 
Lord  George  Bentinck  determined  to  seize  on  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
downfall,  Mr.  Hudson  was  to  be  seen  sitting  by 
his  side.  Such  alliances  are  not  new  in  principle. 
Aristocracy  wanted  the  substantial  aid  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  wealth  and  power  were  not  sorry 
to  have  the  countenance  of  aristocracy.  So  Lord 
George  became  **  my  noble  friend"  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  that  gentleman  became  right  honorable  ditto  to 
Lord  George.  All  old  ideas  have  been  so  com- 
pletely overturned  during  the  session,  that  the  house 
grew  accustomed  to  the  novelty  ;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
now  kept,  as  a  politician,  the  seat  and  the  position 
which  were  originally  accorded  to  him  as  the  great 
railway  potentate  of  the  day.  Upon  railway  sub- 
iects  he  is  listened  to  by  all  parties  with  respect, 
because  he  is  known  to  have  a  right  to  express  his 
opinions.  Here,  in  fact,  he  is  a  positive  authority. 
His  decision,  pro  or  con^  on  a  msasure  connected 
with  railway  management,  is  almost  law.  But  on 
questions  of  a  political  or  more  general  nature,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  will  retain  his  supremacy,  so 
soon  as  parties  shall  have  formed  themselves  in  the 
new  parliament.  There  are  so  many  members  who 
are  far  better  qualified  to  speak  or  to  take  the  lead, 
that  Mr.  Hudson  will,  no  doubt,  with  his  usual  good 
sense,  leave  the  field  to  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  not  at  all  qualified  to  shine  as  a 
speaker.  True,  indeed,  to  the  proud  simplicity  of 
his  character,  he  makes  no  pretension  to  do  so. 
Nature  has  not  fitted  him  for  such  displays.  He  is 
of  extra-aldermanic  bulk;  his  frame  is  naturally 
broad  and  massive,  with  a  tendency  to  develop 
every  way  but  upwards.  He  is  scarcely  of  the 
middle  height,  and  very  rotund ;  but  his  chest  is 
broad  and  well  thrown  out,  and,  although  ungainly, 
and  even  clumsy,  in  his  figure  and  movements,  he 
is  strong,  active,  and  muscular.  He  walks  with 
great  ^ort,  his  large  arms  swinging  vigorously  to » 
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aid  the  difficult  action  of  hit  legs,  yet  he  gets  over 
the  ground  more  rapidly  than  the  ayerage  of  men. 
It  seems  as  if  the  same  determined  will  sways  his 
body  that  reigns  over  his  mind,  for  the  more  he 
grows  in  size,  and  the  more  he  has  to  carry  about 
Mrith  him,  the  more  active  he  seems  to  be.  His 
head  is  a  formidable  looking  engine  ;  it  is  as  roand 
and  stem-looking  as  a  forty-two  pounider.  In  fitting 
it  on  the  body,  the  formality  of  a  neck  has  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  lace  carries  a  whole  battery ; 
the  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the  month  firm,  and 
characteristic  of  resolution.  The  whole  aspect  is 
far  removed  from  the  ideal  standard  of  Caucasian 
beauty,  but  it  is  sumped  with  power.  Looking  at 
the  honorable  gentleman  when  he  is  speaking,  ready 
primed  and  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts  and 
assertions,  while  the  resolute  will  gleams  from  those 
keen  eyes,  you  are  not  surprised  £at  one  discharge 
of  that  stern  artillery  should  be  enough  to  scatter 
whole  boards  of  railway  directors,  or  put  dissentient 
shareholders  to  irrecoverable  rout.  He  speaks  in 
volleys,  with  a  thick  utterance,  and  as  though  the 
voioe  had  to  be  pumped  up  from  cavernous  recesses, 
and  he  primes  and  loads  after  each  discharge.  His 
words  are  just  those  that  come  first,  chieny  mono- 
syllabic, and  not  always  marshalled  by  the  best 
grammatical  discipline ;  but  although  he  seems  to 
speak  with  difficulty,  and  almost  to  blonder,  yet  he 
succeeds  in  making  himself  thoroughly  understood. 
His  plain,  practical  sense,  the  evident  result  of  hard 
thinking  and  reasoning,  is  much  esteemed ;  bat  he 
wonld  secure  and  retain  a  more  solid  and  lasting 
influence  if  he  would  avoid,  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  the  higher  walks  of  politics,  and 
select,  in  preference,  subjects  which  he  treats  as  a 
master,  and  on  wliich,  among  the  multitude  of  pre- 
tenders in  parliament,  his  experience  and  strong 
mental  powers  would  render  his  opinion  invaluable. 

MR.  CHAPLIN. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  Mr.  Chaplin 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  largest  coach  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
his ^tablishment,  which  grew  from  small  beginnings, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  and  his  part- 
ners were,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  North-Westem 
Railway,  proprietors  of  sixty-four  coaches,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  horses ;  and  that  the  annual 
return  of  this  business  produced  upwards  of  i^500,- 
000  per  annum. 

The  mind  that  could  successfully  manacre  such  an 
establishment,  combining  as  it  necessarily  did  the 
utmost  complication  and  minuteness  of  arrangement, 
most  have  been  of  no  ordinary  calibre  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Chaplin  not  only  conducted  it  with 
nnparalleled  success,  but,  as  connected  with  it,  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  many  first-rate  hotels,  and 
head  of  the  firm  of  Chaplin  and  Home — a  carrying 
trade,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Pickford's,  is 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  kingdom. 

The  only  other  fact  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Chaplin 
that  is  worth  recording,  would  seem  to  mark  a 
naturally  superior  mind.  When  the  railway  sys- 
tem first  consolidated  itself,  and  gave  evidences  to 
observant  minds  of  the  wonderful  revolution  it  was 
to  create,  Mr.  Chaplin's  firm  had  enormous  capital 
embarked  in  the  coaching  and  carrying  trade.  Men 
were  at  that  time  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
soocess  of  the  new  agent  of  locomotion.  However 
hopeful  it  might  seem  as  a  speculation,  investments 
were  made  with  the  utmost  caution.  Messrs.  Chap- 
lin and  Home,  however,  were  in  a  very  peculiar 
poaition.     If  it  succeeded,  their  occupation  was 


ffone ;  yet,  should  it  fail,  they  might  be  great  sitf- 
ferers  if  they  broke  up  their  establishment.  Mr. 
Chaplin,  however,  had  a  full  foresight  of  the  result, 
and,  influenced  by  his  iudgment,  they  disposed  of 
almost  the  whole  stock,  coaches,  horses,  &c.,  re- 
serving only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  contract  for  the  railway  omnibuses  and  the 
branch  coaches.  Having  thus  turned  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  (which  was  considerable)  into 
money,  the  next  question  with  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
what  he  should  do  with  it.  An  active  mind  like 
his  was  not  prepared  for  retirement,  and  there  ap- 
peared no  pursuit  congenial  with  that  which  he  was 
about  to  give  up.  What  does  the  reader  think  he 
did?  He  adopted  a  course  not  very  usual,  but 
strongly  indicative  of  great  strength  of  mind.  With 
his  property  **  realized,"  and  placed  in  safely  in 
such  a  shape  that  it  could  be  immediately  demanded, 
he  led  England,  peremptorily  closing  up  all  avenues 
by  which  any  business  communication  could  reach 
him,  and  went  for  six  weeks  into  the  heart  of  Swit- 
zerland, there  to  cogitate  in  silence  and  solitude 
over  his  future  prospects  and  proceedings. 

He  came  to  a  conclusion  which  turned  out  roost 
fortunate  for  him.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
embarked  a  very  large  sum  in  the  South- Western 
Railway  Company.  He  soon  became  a  director,  and, 
his  intelligence  and  ability  being  speedily  recognized, 
he  was  appointed  deputy-chairman.  On  Sir  John 
Elasthope's  retirement  from  the  office  of  chairman, 
in  1849,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  elected  to  that  post, 
which  he  has  continued  to  fill  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction to  the  company.  Perhaps  the  reader  need 
not  be  told,  that  to  have  filled  such  a  situation  suc- 
cessfully during  a  period  of  railway  struggling,  in- 
volving almost  as  much  statesmanship  and  diplo- 
matic skill  as  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  great 
nations,  is  no  slight  evidence  of  ability.  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's policy  has  always  been  held  to  be  eminently 
"  safe :"  if  he  did  not  aim  at  such  grand  coups  as 
Mr.  Glyn  or  Mr.  Russell,  he,  at  least,  avoided  their 
attendant  anxieties;  and  it  is  even  now  doubtful 
whether  the  steady,  though  moderate  success  of 
the  South- Western  Ime  as  a  speculation  is  not  pref- 
erable, in  the  long  run,  to  the  more  triumphant  but 
more  hazardous  preeminence  of  the  North-Westem 
or  the  Great- Western.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  director  of 
several  other  railways,  English  and  foreign. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  elected  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  an  honor  which  his  station  and 
probity  fully  entitled  him  to,  and  which  his  condoct, 
while  holding  the  shrievalty,  fully  justified.  His 
exertions  in  connection  with  one  or  two  other  cavic 
functionaries,  to  eflfect  a  reform  in  prison  discipline, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  unflagging  energy  in  the  cause  of  benev- 
olence. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  parliamentary  service  has  been  as 
yet  but  brief.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  he  was 
elected  for  Salisbury,  making,  with  Mr.  Hudson 
and  Mr.  Russell,  the  third  railway  chairman  sent 
to  parliament  for  the  special  protection  of  railway 
interests.  His  chief  speech  was  on  Liord  George 
Bentinck's  Irish  railway  bill.  He  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  ability,  and  exhibited  those  qualities 
which  are  calculated  to  secure  for  men  of  bis  class 
the  permanent  respect  of  the  house.  There  is  no 
afl^ctation  of  style  or  of  fine  speaking ;  bat  he  talks 
like  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
which  he  treats  in  a  clear,  plain,  practical  way, 
with  a  pervading  evidence  of  sound  commoo  sense. 
When  all  the  chief  liilways  shall  be  represented  in 
parliament,  and  the  real  battle  commencea  amoQg 
Digitized  b. 
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them,  Mr.  Chaplin  will  be  found  one  of  the  best 
anned  and  the  most  ready  of  the  combatants. 

[We  have  omitted  some  parts  of  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Chaplin,  and  find  it  not  desirable  to  give  the  uninterest- 
ing outlines  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  Right  Honorable 
Edward  Strutt,  who  is  the  railway  minister.] 


From  tha  New  York  Erealng  Post. 
POEMS   BY   H.  H.  BROWNELL. 

We  have  before  us  a  yolome  of  poems  by  H.  H. 
Brownell,  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
That  the  volume  contains  things  written  with  true 
poetic  fire  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  read  the 
following  poem,  the  last  in  the  collection : 

PLACE  DE  LA   REVOLUTION. 
(10  Th«midor,  1794.) 

Here  let  us  stand — the  windows  and  the  leads, 

And  roofs  are  crowded — not  a  space  between ! 
And  in  the  midst,  above  that  sea  of  heads, 
Glooms  the  black  Guillotine. 

A  mighty,  restless  multitude  is  there. 

Maddened  with  joy,  from  the  unpeopled  town— 
And  the  walls  tremble  at  their  shout,  whene'er 
That  heavy  steel  comes  down ! 

*T  is  nearly  over — twenty  heads  have  rolled. 

One  after  one,  upon  the  block — while  cheers, 
And  screams,  and  curses,  howled  by  hate  untold, 
Rang  in  their  dying  ears ! 

One  more  is  lefl — and  now,  amid  a  storm 

Of  groans  and  yells  that  seem  the  air  to  rive — 
They  raise  upright  a  ghastly  human  form, 
Mangled,  yjt  |tiH  alive ! 

Like  one  awaking  from  a  deadly  swoon, 

His  eyes  unclose  upon  that  living  plain— 
Those  livid,  snaky  eyes ! — he  shots  them  soon, 
Never  to  ope  again  ! 

As  that  forlorn,  last,  wandering  gaze  he  took, 
Perhaps  those  cruel  eyes,  in  hopeless  mood. 
Sought,  in  their  agony,  one  pitying  look, 
'Mid  that  vast  multitude. 

Sought,  but  in  vain !  close  wedged,  and  crashed, 
and  mixed- 
Square,  street,  and  house-top  crowded — he 
surveys 
A  hundred  thousand  human  eyes,  all  fixed 
In  one  fierce,  pitiless  gaze. 

Dovm  to  the  plank !  the  brutal  headsmen  tear 

That  bloody  rag — nay !  spare  him  needless  pain! 
One  cry  !   God  grant  that  we  may  never  hear 
A  cry  like  that  again ! 

A  pause — ^and  the  axe  falls  on  Robespierre ! 

That  trenchant  blade  hath  done  its  oflSce  well — 
Hark  to  the  mighty  roar!  down,  murderer! 
Down  to  thy  native  hell ! 

Again,  that  terrible  shout !  till  men  afar 

And  they  in  dungeons  marvel  what  it  mean ! 
Hurrah !  and  louder,  louder  yet,  hurrah 
For  the  good  Guillotine ! 

Well  may  ye  draw  a  fireer,  longer  breath^ 
And  fettered  thousands  feel  their  chains  more 
light- 
Tour  foe  is  lodged  in  the  strong  prison  of  death ! 
Paris  shall  sleep  to-night. 
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To  show  that  the  author  is  no  less  at  home  in  a 
gentler  vein  of  poetry,  we  refer  to  the  verses  entitled 

LONG  AGO.* 

When  at  eve  I  sit  alone, 
Thinking  on  the  Past  and  Gone — 
While  the  clock,  with  drowsy  finger, 
Marks  how  slow  the  minutes  linger^' 
And  the  embers,  dimly  burning, 
Tell  of  Life  to  Dust  returning — 
Then  my  lonely  chair  around. 
With  a  solemn,  mournful  sound— 
With  a  murmur  soft  and  low, 
Come  the  ghosts  of  Long  Ago. 

One  by  one,  I  count  them  o'er. 
Voices  that  are  heard  no  more, 
Tears  that  loving  cheeks  have  wet, 
Words  whose  music  lingers  yet — 
Holy  faces,  pale  and  fair, 
Shadowy  locks  of  waving  hair — 
Gentle  sighs  and  whispers  dear. 
Songs  forgotten  many  a  year — 
Lips  of  dewy  fragrance — eyes 
Brighter,  bluer  than  the  skies- 
Odors  breathed  from  Paradise. 

And  the  gentle  shadows  glide 
Softly  murmuring  at  my  side, 
Till  the  long  and  gloomy  day, 
All  forgotten,  fades  away. 

Thus,  when  I  am  all  alone. 
Dreaming  o'er  the  Past  and  Gone, 
All  around  me,  sad  and  slow. 
Come  the  ghosts  of  Long  Ago. 

Narrow  Escape. — Gustavus  Count  Von  Schla-  . 
brendorf  was  bom  at  Stettin  on  the  22d  of  Mareh, 
1750.  His  father  was  Frederick  the  Great's  min- 
ister in  Silesia  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  As 
the  friend  of  Condorcet,  Mercier,  and  Brissot,  he 
was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  terror.  His 
conversation  and  kindness,  his  generosity  and  advice, 
were  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Schla- 
brendorf  escaped  death  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  One 
day  the  cart  came  as  usual  for  its  freight  of  victims, 
and  his  name  was  called  out.  He  soon  was  ready, 
with  the  exception  of  his  boots,  which  could  not  be 
found.  At  length  he  said  to  the  jailer,  '*  Without 
boots,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go.  Let  na 
see ;  you  can  call  for  me  to-morrow ;  one  day  can- 
not be  of  much  consequence. "  The  cart  proceeded 
without  him.  Next  day  Schlabrendorf,  ready  booted, 
was  waiting  ;  but  his  name  was  not  called.  The 
jailer  was  not  a  brute,  and  said  nothing.  Schla- 
brendorf remained  in  prison  ignored  until  Robes- 
pierre's fall. — Sketches  of  German  Life. 

Exaggerations. — Never  to  speak  by  superla- 
tives is  a  sign  of  a  wise  man;  for  that  wav  of 
speaking  wounds  either  truth  or  prudence.  Exag- 
gerations are  so  many  prostitutions  of  reputation, 
because  they  discover  the  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, and  the  bad  discerning  of  him  that  speaks. 
Excessive  praises  excite  both  curiosity  and  envy ; 
so  that,  if  merit  answer  not  the  value  that  is  set 
upon  it,  as  it  generally  happens,  general  opinion 
revolts  against  the  imposture,  and  makes  the  flat- 
terer and  the  flattered  both  ridiculous. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  piece  was  partly 
written  before  I  had  teen  the  beautifal  verses  of  Mr. 
LoD^ellow  upon  a  somewhat  similar  theme— veisss 
which  will  be  read  and  loved  as  long  u^fnie  taste  apd 
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A   PAINTING  THREE  MILES  LONO. 

There  was  a  young  lad  of  fifteen,  a  fatherleaa, 
moneyless  youth,  to  whom  there  came  a  very  ex- 
iraordinary  idea,  as  he  was  floating  for  the  first  time 
down  the  Mississippi.  He  had  re^  in  some  foreign 
journal  that  America  eoald  boast  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  but 
that  she  had  not  yet  produced  an  artist  capable  of 
delineating  it.  On  this  thought  he  pondered,  and 
pondered,  till  his  brain  began  to  whirl;  and  as  he 
glided  along  the  shores  of  the  stupendous  river, 
gazing  around  him  with  wonder  and  deliffht,  the 
boy  resolved  within  himself  that  he  would  take  away 
the  reproach  from  his  country — that  he  would  paint 
the  b^uUes  and  sublimities  of  his  native  land. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  still  John  Banvard, 
for  that  was  his  name,  dreamed  of  being  a  painter. 
What  he  was  in  his  waking,  working  moments,  we 
•do  not  know — ^probably  a  mechanic;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  found  time  to  turn  over  and  over  again 
the  great  thought  that  haunted  him ;  till  at  length, 
before  he  had  yet  attained  his  twentjr-first  year, 
it  assumed  a  distinct  and  tangible  shape  in  his  mind, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  its  realization.  There 
mingled  no  idea  of  profit  with  his  ambition ;  and 
indeed,  strange  to  say,  we  can  learn  nothing  of  any 
aspirations  he  may  have  felt  after  artistical  excellence. 
His  grand  object,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  to 
falsify  the  assertion,  that  America  had  "  no  artists 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  her 
scenery,"  and  to  accomplish  this,  by  producing  the 
largest  painting  in  the  world! 

John  Banvard  was  bom  in  New  York,  and 
"  raised"  in  Kentucky ;  but  he  had  no  patrons  either 
among  the  rich  merchants  of  the  one,  or  the  wild 
enthusiasts  of  the  other,  whose  name  has  become  a 
synonyme  for  all  that  is  good,  bad,  and  ridiculous 
in  the  American  character.  He  was  self-tauffht, 
and  self-dependent ;  and  when  he  determined  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  which 
should  be  as  superior  to  all  others  in  point  of  size 
as  that  prodigious  river  is  superior  to  the  streamlets 
of  Europe,  be  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  for 
some  time  to  trading  and  boating  upon  the  mighty 
.stream,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
materials.  But  this  was  at  length  accomplished, 
and  the  work  begun.  His  first  task  was  to  make 
the  necessary  drawings ;  and  in  executing  this  he 
spent  four  hundred  days  in  the  manner  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself: — 

'*  For  this  purpose  he  had  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles  alone  in  an  open  skifiT,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  rapid  stream,  in  many  places  over  two  miles  in 
breadth,  to  select  proper  points  of  sight  from  which 
to  take  his  sketch ;  his  hands  became  hardened  with 
constantly  plying  the  oar,  and  his  skin  as  tawny  as 
an  Indian's,  from  exposure  to  the  rays  of  tho  sun 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  He  would  be 
weeks  together  without  speaking  to  a  human  being, 
having  no  other  company  than  his  rifle,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  his  meat  from  the  game  of  the 
woods  or  the  fowls  of  the  river.  When  the  sun 
began  to  sink  behind  the  lofly  blufifs,  and  evening 
to  approach,  he  would  select  some  secluded  sandy 
cove,  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood,  draw 
out  his  skiff  from  the  water,  and  repair  to  the  woods 
to  hunt  his  supper.  Having  kUled  his  game,  he 
would  return,  dress,  cook,  and  from  some  fallen  log 
would  eat  it  with  his  biscuit,  with  no  other  beverage 
than  the  wholesome  water  of  the  noble  river  that 

flided  by  him.     Having  finished  his  lonely  meal, 
e  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket,  creep  under 


his  frail  skiflf,  which  he  turned  ovor  to  shield  hhn 
from  the  night  dews,  and  with  his  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings for  his  pillow,  and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his 
bed,  would  sleep  soundly  till  the  morning ;  when 
he  would  arise  from  his  lowly  couch,  eat  his  break- 
fast before  the  ra3rs  of  the  rising  son  had  dispersed 
the  humid  mist  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
then  start  fresh  to  his  task  again." 

When  the  preparatory  drawings  were  completed, 
he  erected  a  building  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  at  length  commenced  his  picture,  which 
was  to  be  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  painted  on 
canvass,  three  miles  long;  and  it  is  noted,  with  a 
justifiable  pride,  that  this  proved  to  be  a  home- 
production  throughout — ^the  cotton  being  grown  in 
one  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  fabric  spun  and 
woven  by  the  factory  girls  of  Lowell.  What  the 
picture  is  as  a  work  of  art  we  shall  probably  have 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  personally,  as  it  is 
understood  to  be  Mr.  Banvard  s  intention  to  exhibit 
it  in  England ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  know  that  it  receives  the  warmest  eulo- 
giums  from  the  most  distinguished  of  his  own  oonn- 
trjrmen,  and  a  testimony  in  favor  of  its  correctness 
from  the  principal  captains  and  pilots  of  the  Misos- 
sippi.  At  a  meeting  in  Boston  in  April  last,  Gen- 
eral Briggs,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  talked  of  it  with  enthusiasm  as  "  a 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  production  ;'*  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  president  of  the  senate,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  expressive  of  *'  their  high  admiration  of 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  conception,  and 
of  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  young  and 
talented  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  Herculean 
work  ;"  and  these,  being  warmly  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
were  carried  unanimously. 

The  Mississippi  is  thus  described  in  general  terms 
in  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  panorama  : — "  The 
Mississippi  commences  in  many  branches,  that  rise, 
for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice  lakes ;  but  it  trav- 
erses no  great  distance  before  it  has  become  a  broad 
stream.  Sometimes  in  its  beginnings  it  moves,  a 
wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current  scarcely 
perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At  others,  its 
fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand,  in  waters 
almost  as  transparent  as  air.  At  other  tinnes  it  is 
compressed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid  current  between 
ancient  and  hoary  limestone  bluffs.  Having  ac- 
quired, in  a  length  of  course,  following  its  meanders, 
of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of  half  a  mile,  and 
having  formed  its  distinctive  character,  it  precipi- 
tates its  waters  down  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Thence  it  glides  alternately  through  beautiful  mead- 
ows and  deep  forests,  swelling  in  its  advancing 
march  with  the  tributes  of  a  hundred  streams.  In 
its  progress  it  receives  a  tributary  which  of  itself 
has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand  leagues. 
Thence  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid,  and  sweep- 
ing mass  of  waters  through  continued  forests,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe,  in  lonely  grandeur 
to  the  sea.  No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  this 
mighty  and  resistless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud 
course  from  point  to  point,  curving  round  its  bends 
through  the  dark  forests,  without  a  feeling  of  sub- 
limity. The  hundred  shores  laved  by  its  waters; 
the  long  course  of  its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are 
already  the  abodes  of  cultivation,  and  others  pursu- 
ing an  immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling 
of  civilized  man  being  seen  on  its  banks  ;  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  savages  that  now  roam  upon  its 
borders ;  the  affecting  and  imperishable  traces  oi 
generations  that  are  gone,  leanng  no  other  memo- 
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rials  of  their  existence,  or  materials  for  tlieir  his- 
tory, than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  frequent  intervals 
aloDg  its  banks ;  the  dim,  but  glorious  anticipations 
of  the  future — these  are  subjects  of  contemplation 
that  cannot  but  associate  themselves  with  the  view 
of  this  river." 

The  general  width  of  the  river  is  a  mile  from 
bank  to  bank ;  but  aAer  receiving  the  Missouri,  this 
diminishes  instead  of  increasing  ;  and  the  character 
it  has  hitherto  preserved  of  serene  magnificence 
changes  to  that  of  a  wild  and  headstrong  turbulence. 
**  The  bosom  of  the  river  is  covered  with  prodigious 
boils  or  swells,  that  rise  with  a  whirling  motion, 
and  a  convex  surface,  two  or  three  rods  in  diameter, 
and  no  inconsiderable  noise,  whirling  a  boat  percep- 
tibly from  its  track.  In  its  course,  accidental  cir- 
cumstances shift  the  impetus  of  its  current,  and 
propel  it  upon  the  point  of  an  island,  bend,  or  sand- 
bar. In  these  instances  it  tears  up  tlie  island, 
removes  the  sand-bars,  and  sweeps  away  the  tender 
alluvial  soil  of  the  bends,  with  all  their  trees,  and 
deposits  the  spoils  in  another  place.  At  the  season 
of  high  waters,  nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
of  the  people  on  the  river  than  the  deep  crash  of  the 
land-slip,  in  which  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  the 
soil  on  the  banks,  with  all  the  trees,  are  plunged 
into  the  stream.  Such  is  its  character  from  Mis- 
souri to  ihe  Bulize — a  wild,  furious,  whirling  river, 
never  navigated  safely,  except  with  great  caution." 

But  the  real  greatness  of  the  river  is  not  obvious 
to  the  traveller.  **  If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the 
river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  over 
its  banks,  although  the  sl^et  of  water  that  is  making 
its  way  to  the  gulf  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  yet 
finding  its  way  through  deep  forests  and  swamps 
that  conceal  all  from  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water 
is  seen  but  the  width  that  is  carved  out  between  the 
outline  of  woods  on  either  bank;  and  it  seldom 
exceeds,  and  oftener  falls  short  of,  a  mile.  But 
when  he  sees,  in  descending  from  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  an- 
other, with  mouths  as  wide  as  itself,  without  affect- 
ing its  widih  at  all ;  when  he  sees  it  receiving  in 
succession  rtie  mighty  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St. 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  all  of 
them  of  great  depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water; 
when  he  sees  this  mighty  river  absorbing  them  all, 
and  retaining  a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he 
begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of 
current  that  must  roll  on  its  deep  channel  to  the 
sea.  Carried  out  of  the  Balize,  and  sailing  with  a 
Ijood  breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side 
but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
lonff  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land." 

The  features  of  the  country  through-  which  the 
river  rolls  are  greatly  diversified  **  by  wild  rice  lakes 
and  swamps,  by  limestone  bluffs,  and  craggy  hills ; 
occasionally  through  deep  pine  forests,  and  beauti- 
ful prairies ;  and  the  tenants  on  its  borders  are  elk, 
buflPdloes,  bears,  and  deer,  and  the  savages  that 
pursue  thnm."  Then  comes  the  prairie  scenery, 
extending  for  a  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  ;  then  the  forest  scenery  of  the  Ohio  ; 
and  then  the  alluvion,  broading  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles,  till  at  Balize  it  is  supposed  to  be  three  times 
thai  breadth,  and  in  great  part  a  wilderness  of  cy- 
press forest,  stagnant  lakes,  and  impenetrable  cane. 

The  following  is  given  as  life  on  the  Mississippi : 
**The  greater  part  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  country  is  with  New  Orleans,  by  the  river 
Mississippi,  in  boats.  These  are  so  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their  construction, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  specific 


classes  and  divisions.  No  form  of  water-craft  so 
whimsical,  no  shape  so  outlandish,  can  well  be  im- 
agined, but  what,  on  descending  to  New  Orleans, 
it  may  somewhere  be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or 
floating  on  the  river.  The  New  York  canal  is  gen- 
erating monstrous  conceptions  of  this  sort ;  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  which  can  create  the  most  iiigenions  floats 
ing  riveivmonsters  of  passage  and  transport. 

**  But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that 
remain  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  are 
still  important  to  those  objects,  are  keel-boats  and 
fiats.  The  fiat  boats  are  called,  in  the  vernacular 
phrase,  *  Kentucky  fiats,'  or  *  broad  horns.'  They 
are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly 
curved  from  the  centre,  to  shed  rain.  They  are 
generally  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fifty  to 
eighty,  and  sometimes  a  hondr^  feet  in  length. 
The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams ;  and 
they  are  intended  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  to 
carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  barrels. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  hors^^,  are  con- 
veyed to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family 
boats  of  this  description,  fitted  up  for  the  descent 
of  families  to  the  lower  coantry  with  a  stove,  com- 
fortable apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for 
commodious  habitancy.  We  see  in  Siem  ladies, 
servants,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  poultry, 
all  floating  on  the  same  bottom ;  and  on  the  roof 
the  looms,  ploughs,  spinning-wheels,  and  domestic 
implements  of  the  &mily. 

**Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country, 
even  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  continues  to 
descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats.  They 
generally  carry  three  hands,  and  perhaps  a  super- 
numerary fourth  hand — a  kind  of  supercargo.  This 
boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lying  flat  and 
dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square  timbers  below 
its  bottom  planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great  weight, 
runs  on  a  sand-bar  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand ;  and  it  is  of  course 
a  work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  afloat  again. 
Its  form  and  its  weight  render  it  difficult  to  give  it 
a  direction  with  any  power  of  oars.  Hence,  in  the 
shallow  waters,  it  often  gets  aground.  When  it 
has  at  length  cleared  the  shallow  waters,  and  gained 
the  heavy  current  of  the  Mississippi,  the  landing 
such  an  unwieldy  water-craft,  in  such  a  current,  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger. 

**  All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and 
moving  accidents  of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
contemplate  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings  on 
beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest, 
the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
delightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the  fine 
bottom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  blufi*  on 
the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling 
calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently 
forward,  present  delightful  images  and  associations 
to  the  beholders.  At  this  time  there  is  no  visible 
danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The  boat  takes  care  of 
itself ;  and  little  do  the  beholders  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent a  scene  may  be  presented  in  half  an  hour. 
Meantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapes  a  violin,  and 
the  others  dance. .  Greeting,  or  rude  defiances,  or 
trials  of  wit,  or  proffers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  shore, 
or  saucy  messages,  are  scattered  between  them  and 
the  spectators  ^ong  the  banks.  The  boat  glides  on 
until  it  disappears  hehind  the  point  of  wcknJ.  At 
this  moment,  perhaps,  the  bugle,  with  which  all  the 
boats  are  provided,  strikes  up  its  note  in  the  dis- 
tance over  the  water.    These  scenes  and  these 
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notes  echoin^f  from  the  bluflfs  of  the  noble  Missis- 
sippi, have  a  charna  for  the  imagination,  which,  al- 
though heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all  hours 
and  positions,  present  the  image  of  a  tempting  and 
charming  youthful  existence,  that  naturally  in- 
spires a  wish  to  be  a  boatman." 

The  scene  at  a  landing-place  towards  the  evening 
is  striking.  "  The  boats  have  come  from  regions 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  They  have  floated  to  a 
common  point  of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats 
covers  some  acres.  Fowls  are  fluttering  over  the 
roofs,  as  invariable  appendages.  The  piercing  note 
of  the  chanticleer  is  heard ;  the  cattle  low ;  the 
horses  trample  as  in  their  stables ;  the  swine  utter 
the  cries  of  fighting  with  each  other ;  the  torkeys 
gobble ;  the  dogs  of  a  hundred  regions  become  ac- 
quainted. The  boatmen  travel  alraut  from  boat  to 
boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to 
*  lash  boats,*  as  it  is  called,  and  form  alliances  Xo 
Yield  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  on  the  way  to 
New  Orleans.  Afler  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  this 
way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to  *  raise  the  wind'  in 
the  village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the  town  if 
they  do  not  become  riotous  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  in  which  case,  strong  measures  are 
adopted,  and  the  proceedings  on  both  sides  are  sum- 
mary and  decisive.  With  the  first  dawn,  all  is 
bustle  and  motion ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and  tram- 
pling of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing 
of  the  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all  under 
weigh ;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen  but 
the  broad  stream  rolling  on  as  before.  These  boats 
unite  once  more  at  Natches  and  New  Orleans  ;  and 
aliliough  they  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improba- 
ble that  they  will  ever  meet  again  on  the  earth." 

A  stranger  is  surprised,  it  is  added,  by  the  mode 
of  travelling  in  steamboats  on  this  mighty  river. 
"  He  contemplates  the  prodigious  construction,  with 
its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate  establish- 
ment for  the  ladies,  and  its  commodious  arrange- 
ments for  the  deck  passengers  and  the  servants. 
Overhead,  about  him,  and  below  him,  all  is  life  and 
movement.  He  contemplates  the  splendor  of  the 
cabin,  its  beautiful  finishing  of  the  richest  woods, 
its  rich  carpeting,  its  mirrors  nnd  fine  furniture,  its 
sliding  tables,  its  bar-room,  and  all  its  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  hundred  cabin  passen- 
gers. The  fare  is  sumptuous,  and  everything  in  a 
style  of  splendor,  order,  and  quiet,  far  exceeding 
most  city  taverns.  You  read,  converse,  walk  or 
sleep,  as  ^ou  choose.  You  are  not  burdened  by 
the  restraint  of  useless  ceremony.  The  varied  and 
verdant  scenery  shiAs  about  you.  The  trees,  the 
green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  shore,  everything 
has  an  appearance,  as  by  enchantment,  of  moving 
past  you.  The  river-fowl,  with  their  white  and 
extended  lines,  are  wheeling  their  flight  above  you. 
The  sky  is  bright.  The  river  is  dotted  with  boats 
above,  beside,  and  below  you.  You  hear  the  echo 
of  their  bugle  reverberating  from  the  woods.  Be- 
hind the  wooded  point,  you  see  the  ascending 
column  of  smoke  rising  over  the  trees,  which  an- 
nounces that  another  steamboat  is  approaching  you. 
The  moving  pageant  glides  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, between  an  island  thick-set  with  voun?  cotton 
woods— «o  even,  so  beautiful,  and  regular,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  planted  for  a  pleasure-ground — 
and  the  main  shore.  As  you  shoot  out  again  into 
the  broad  stream,  you  come  in  view  of  a  plantation 
with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments.  At 
other  times,  you  are  sweeping  along  for  many 
leagues  together,  where  either  shore  is  a  boundless 


and  pathless  wilderness.  A  contrast  is  thus  strong- 
ly forced  upon  the  mind,  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  the  latest  preeminent  invention  of  art  with 
the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a  grand  but  desolate  na- 
ture— the  most  striking  and  complete  assemblnge 
of  splendor  and  comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  float'' 
ing  hotel,  which  carries  perhaps  hundreds  of  guests, 
with  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest,  it  may  be  a 
hundred  miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of  bears, 
owls,  and  noxious  animals." 

Such  are  the  impressions  an  American  receives 
from  the  vast  Mississippi ;  and  we  think  it  useful 
to  present  them  here,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
caricatures  of  European  travellers.  But  Mr.  Ban- 
vard's  panorama,  when  it  comes,  will  enable  us,  at 
all  events,  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  river,  and  of  the  boats,  and  appear- 
ance, grouping,  and  costume  of  the  passengers. 
We  think,  however,  we  may  venture  to  assure  him 
that  his  exhibition  will  be  viewed  with  interest  by 
**  the  old  country"  from  better  motives  than  those 
of  mere  curiosity. —  Chambers^  Journal, 

From  Chambera'  JouroaL 
SCOTTICISMS   AND   SOLECISMS. 

"  The  plague  was  in  London,  but  they  vpantcdli 
in  Edinburgh,"  says  the  Caledonian,  little  reflecting 
on  what  he  is  attributing  to  the  people  of  the  latter 
city.  If  told  of  the  solecism  he  had  committed,  he 
would  probably  confess  that  he  thought  shame  of 
himself,  which  would  only  be  going  wrong  in  an- 
other direction.  Tell  him  so— he  adds,  **  Surely 
not ;  but  I  will  inquire  at  my  friend  Diphthong  the 
teacher." 

"  Wrong  again  ;  say,  inquire  of.  You  have  the 
example,  however,  of  the  Waverley  novels  before 
you :  your  countryman,  Scott,  always  asked  a 
question  at  a  man.  But  tell  me  how  you  are  to- 
day?" 

"  Oh ,  very  had,  sir ;  very  bad.  I  have  got  a  dread- 
fully sore  head.** 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  confess  your  wickedness, 
but  I  pity  the  unpleasant  condition  of  your  head. 
What  was  it  owing  to?" 

"  Oh,  at  dinner  yesterday  I  took  a  few  soup,  and 
they  always  disagree  with  me,  particularly  of  late.** 

*'  Well,  say,  a  little  soup,  and  that  soup  has  dis- 
agreed with  you  lately." 

*'  I  Ml  try  to  remember ;  bnt  so  old  a  scholar  as 
me  is  ill  to  learn.** 

"  So  old  an  instructor  as  7,  however,  do  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  teaching.  I  would  fain  have  you 
corrected  out  of  those  errors  you  are  so  liable  to  fall 
into." 

"  You  are  very  discreet.  Will  I  have  a  lesson 
from  you  to-day?" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

**  Well,  don't  sit  any  longer  on  the  door,  but 
come  into  the  fire,  and  let  us  •)roceed." 

**As  a  beginning,  then,  ytlezse  to  know  that  I 
might  be  kind  or  civil  in  oflering  my  instructions, 
but  not  discreet.  You  ought  to  have  asked  roe, 
*  Shall  I  have  a  lesson?'  And  you  should  have  told 
me  to  sit  no  longer  near  the  the  door,  but  to  come 
towards  the  fire." 

"Oh  dear,  how  many  errors !  I  don't  think  I 
can  mind  them  all." 

^^Remember,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  please." 

•*  Well ,  remember.  We  Scotchmen  are  certainly 
greatly  a- wanting  in  the  English  language." 

"  Say  wanting  now ;  and  your  acknowiedgmeni 
is  a  graceful  one."  _ 
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"  I  am  always  very  much  put  ebout,  when  in 
London,  feeling  the  liability  to  apeak  incorrectly.*' 

"  For  pot  about,  incommoded,  A  Scotchman  is 
not  a  ship.'* 

**  Well,  I  'II  take  tent  for  the  fntnre." 

•*  What  is  that  you  '11  take  ?" 

••  Oh,  I  mean  I  Ml  pay  attention.  Thereby  han^ 
a  tale.  A  Scotch  physician  of  langsyne  was  visit- 
ing an  old  lady,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  put  under 
some  very  strict  regulations  as  to  regimen.  •  Now, 
tak  tent,'  he  several  times  repeated  as  he  was  leav- 
ing her ;  meaning,  •  Pay  attention  to  my  rules.' 
When  he  came  bsu;k,  a  week  or  two  after,  he  found 
the  old  lady  almost  gone,  from  a  too  liberal  use  of 
tent  wine.'** 

'*  The  more  need,  then,  for  all  of  you  to  tdk  tent 
not  to  use  so  dubious  a  phrase  again." 

*•  Oh,  yes,  we  behove  to  be  careful." 

"  What  is  that  you  say  1" 

"  Oh,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful." 

"  Ah,  it  behoves  you ;  but  you  do  not  behove, 
seeing,  my  dear  sir,  that  behove  is  an  impersonal 
verb.  However,  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  see  it  is 
twelve  o'clock." 

••  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  The  clock  is  before; 
it  IB  only  half  twelve  as  yet." 

•*  More  errors  still.  But  even  though  the  clock 
be  forward,  and  it  is  only  hoif-past  deven,  I  must 
go,  having  already  rather  exceeded  my  time.  So 
good  morning." 

Let  us  imagine  another  conversation,  the  per- 
sons different,  but  their  respective  countries  the 
same. 

••  How  do  you  do,  Tomkins?  Glad  to  see  you 
north  of  the  Tweed  at  last." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend." 

"  What  have  been  your  movements?" 

"  We  left  on  Friday  last,  and  came  here  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  coach." 

•*  But  what  did  you  leave  1" 

**  Oh,  why — what — ah,  you  're  always  so  funny. 
We  left  London  to  bo  sure.  We  arrived  in  this 
/kerc  place  last  night." 

**  Well,  I  never  heard  of  Edinburgh  being  a  here 
place  before.     What  kind  of  journey  had  you  ?" 

•*  All  very  well,  but  that  the  weather  was  /ocold, 
and  the  man  as  drove  the  coach  was  rather  uncivil. 
However,  our  fellow- passengers  were  such  nice  peo- 
ple.    We  got  along  with  them  extremely  well." 

"Ah,  I'm  glad  you  got  along  with  them.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  bore  to  be  left  with  them 
at  any  place  by  the  way !" 

**  Oh,  you  Scotchmen  don't  understand  English  ; 
but  I  've  no  fault  to  you  on  that  account.  You  can't 
help  it." 

*'  Of  course  not.  But  where  do  you  intend  to 
got  The  season  is  too  far  advanced,  I  fear,  to 
allow  of  your  visiting  the  Highlands.'* 

**  Why,  I  was  not  a-going  to.  Besides,  my  mii- 
tress  has  been,  I  've  half  a  mind,  however,  to  go  to 
Glasgow  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  The  Falls 
are  ever  so  fine,  I  believe.  By  the  way,  them  houses 
are  mighty  tall." 

**  Yes,  eight  or  ten  stories.  We  have  many 
others  almost  as  lofty." 

**  By  the  way,  I  see  you  have  as  may  drunken 
people  in  the  streets  as  ever.  Here  comes  one  very 
fresh  indeed." 

*Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  hit  Ob^ervationa  on  the  Scottish 
DiaUelf  published  in  1783,  says  very  naively  respecting 
Tak  tent,  "  As  that  species  or  wine  is  far  from  being  a 
specific  in  every  disorder,  this  is  a  phrase  which,  by  the 
acuity  at  least,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided." 


<*  It  is  odd  you  should  call  a  drunken  man  fresh. 
In  Scotland,  a  man  is  said  to  be  fresh  when  he  b 
sober,  as  distinguished  from  being  drunk.  But  both 
applications  of  the  word  are  wrong." 

"  Well,  so  I  've  been  told  by  ray  fHend  Johnson 
in  London." 

*'  Oh,  how  is  Johnson,  and  what  is  he  engaged  in 
now  ?" 

"  Why,  the  last  time  I  met  him  he  was  very 
well.  He  told  me  he  is  now  on  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle." 

^'On  the  Chronicle!  Well,  the  Chronicle  has 
a  good  load  of  him,  seeing  he  is  not  under  fifteen 
stone." 

**  Oh,  he 's  a  great  deal  fatter  now.  Indeed  he 
is  so  stout,  that  he  is  become  quite  weak  in  the  legs. 
Calling  on  me  lately,  he  laid  down  on  my  sofa  the 
moment  became  in.  'Johnson,'  said  I, '  I  'm  sorry 
to  see  you  lay  there.  I  fear  that  beer  and  the  de- 
bate have  been  too  severe  upon  yon  lately  1'  At 
which  he  fell  a-laughing.  Ah,  he  is  a  real  good 
fellow  is  Johnson.^^ 

"  I  hope  he  prospers  in  his  calling  t" 

"Oh,  getting  on  famously.  Hard  worked,  I 
daresay  ;  but  he  lays  his  account  with  it.  The  last 
thing  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  his  wife's  brother,  a 
dreadfully  rich  fellow  had  taken  his  son  Alfred  to 
do  for  him,^^ 

And  so  forth.  Now  for  a  third  conversation, 
with  similar  interlocutors,  but  both  well-educated 
men. 

"  Your  countrymen  in  Scotland  are  making  great 
advances  in  the  acquirement  of  correct  English  ;  but 
the  Scotticisms  still  cling  to  you.  Never  do  the 
very  best  of  you  entirely  overcome  the  tendency  to 
that  kind  of  error." 

**  Why,  I  'm  not  quite  sure  that  you  English  are 
just  to  us  in  this  respect.  We  are  addicted  to  the 
use  of  many  wrong  phrases  and  forms  of  speech,  no 
doubt,  but  so  are  the  provincial  English — nay,  even 
Londoners  of  the  middle  class ;  andit  seems  too  bad 
to  single  out  the  Scotch  for  remark.  I  assure  yon 
we  ol^rve  in  the  English— excepting  only  the  most 
highly-educated  class — a  vast  number  of  improprie- 
ties which  do  not  beset  our  countrymen." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reproach  meant.  It  only  happens  that  you  do  com- 
mit many  solecisms,  and  that  an  apt  term  for  them 
has  arisen." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  English  people  are  too 
good-natured  to  mean  any  offence.  It  would,  there^ 
fore,  be  absurd  to  take  any.  But  let  ns  see  now. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  so-called  Scotti- 
cisms, about  which,  I  think,  some  little  doubt  may 
be  entertained,  or  which  are  represented  by  English 
phrases  that  appear  to  roe  no  better." 

"Give  me  some  examples,  if  you  please." 

"  I  shall,  very  willingly.  A  Scotcnman,  you  are 
aware,  speaks  of  having  a  watch  on  him,  while  an 
Englishman  says  about  him.  Now,  it  appears  to 
roe  that  a  watch  .may  more  justly  be  said  to  be  <m 
a  man,  than  about  him.  A  Scotchman  meets  a 
friend  on  the  street,  at  which  the  Englishman  ex- 
claims, *For  heaven's  sake,  say  in  the  street!' 
But  I  more  than  suspect  that  on  is  the  better  phrase, 
seeing  that  the  street  is  primitively  the  way  or  road ; 
the  Roman  roads  through  England  were  all  streets, 
though  there  was  not  a  house  upon  them." 

"  At  least  your  second  ease  is  plausible.** 

"  But  I  have  more  cases.    '  Out  of  his  judgment,' 
says  the  Scotchman  respectiner  an  insane  person. 
'  Out  of  his  senses,'  cries  the  Englishman,  by  way » 
•f  correction.    Now,  I  say  that  an  insane  man  jiiay^ 
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more  justly  be  described  as  out  of  his  jadgment  than 
out  of  his  senses.  His  senses,  indeed,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter,  except  in  beinf;  more  or 
less  aflected,  as  it  may  happen,  by  the  failure  of  the 
understanding.'* 

'*  I  can't  pretend  to  resist  your  reasoning  on  this 
point.** 

**  Again,  a  Scotchman  is  challenged  for  saying, 
*  I  '11  cause  my  triond  to  join  roc  in  this  undertaking.' 
The  Englishman  tells  him  he  ought  to  say  y?uiSe, 
instead  of  cause.  But  cause  is  in  this  case  a  much 
clearer  and  more  corre^  phrase  than  make.  The 
Scotch  have  a  phrase  of  their  own,  which  is  better 
f^iill ;  they  siy,  *  I  '11  gar  my  friend  ;'  but  as  this 
is  not  in  court,  I  *11  say  no  more  about  it.  So  also 
we  see  *  'Yo  follow  out  a  train  of  reasoning,'  adduced 
as  a  Scotticism  in  the  grammatical  books,  while  it 
i«  impossible  for  me  to  find  the  least  objection  to  it, 
or  to  discover  the  superiority  of  the  equivalent  Eng- 
lish phrase,  *  To  trace  out,'  &c.  In  bread  and  milk, 
aud  bread  and  butter,  there  may  be  some  alight  ad- 
vantage over  the  contrary  collocation,  in  which  the 
Scotcli  indulge  ;  but  what  preference  there  it  in  the 
vinegar  and  pepper,  for  pepper  and  vinesar,  or  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  I  cannot 
perceive  or  imagine.  Neither  can  I  see  any  advan- 
tage in  sugar-basin  over  sugar-bowl ;  indeed,  the 
utensil  is  generally  much  more  hke  a  bowl  than  a 
basin,  and  certainly  our  associations  regarding  bowls 
are  more  pleasant  than  those  regarding  basins.  The 
head  of  the  table,  the  foot  of  the  table,  I  grant,  are 
inappropriate  phrases  for  what  they  are  applied  to  ; 
but  can  it  be  said  that  the  English  phrases,  top  of 
the  table,  bottom  of  the  table,  are  more  suitable  I" 

**  Oh,  but  custom  is  everything  in  tliese  cases. 
We  consuntly  say,  top  of  the  table  ;  sugar-basin  ; 
p3n,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  so  forth ;  and  therefore 
any  departure  from  these  rules  appears  awkward." 

"  Yes,  but  the  question  is,  whose  customs  are  to 
be  observed  1  You  do  not  consider  the  Frenchman 
guilty  of  a  solecism  becanse  he  speaks  of  survejring 
a  man  from  foot  to  head — why,  then,  a  Scotchman 
for  similar  peculiarities?'* 

'*  Well,  if  you  are  content  to  be  aliens  in  language, 
I  suppose  you  may  be  excused." 

*•  Thank  you.  I  see  the  j<»ke.  But  I  am  not 
done  yet.  There  are  some  of  these  reprobated 
phrases  which  seem  to  me  rather  to  be  rejoiced  in 
than  otherwise.  For  instance,  a  Scotchman  uses 
enotr  as  an  adjective  for  enough.  '  There  are  enow 
of  potatoes  to  serve  us  all.'  This,  I  humbly  submit, 
is  a  positive  gain  in  language,  seeing  that  it  gives 
us  the  special  word  for  the  special  idea.  So  also 
it  is  well  for  the  Scotchman  to  have  swatch  for  a 
pattern  or  sample,  as  applied  to  cloth,  both  pattern 
and  sample  being  in  use  to  express  other  ideas. 
The  airt  of  the  wind,  for  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
seems  greatly  preferable ;  both  because  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar word,  and  because  it  refers  to  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  comes.  So  also  to  airt  a  business, 
io  be  airt  in  it — that  is,  to  guide  a^ business,  or  have 
a  share  in  directing  it — seem  good  and  eligible 
phrases.  Allow  me  here  to  quote  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  l:ist  century.  '  We  are  taught  on  no 
account  to  make  use  (»f  the  word  hyre^  to  denote  a 
house  appropriated  to  the  keeping  of  cows.  In  its 
stead  we  are  taught  to  say  cow-houae^  or  stalde^ 
whichever  we  please.  But  if  I  use  the  word  stable, 
I  force  a  word  which  has  a  precise  and  appropriate 
meaning — namely,  a  house  for  keeping  horses — to 
express  another  meaning,  which  tends  only  to  occa- 
sion ambiguity  and  mistake ;  and  if  I  use  cow-house, 
it  is  certainly  a  degradation  of  the  language,  tend- 


ing to  impoverish  it.  By  the  same  role  we  oagfat  to 
banish  from  the  language  the  appropriate  phraaeay 
stable,  kennel,  sty,  granary,  scullery,  laundry,  and 
in  their  place  say,  horse-house,  dog-house,  hog- 
house,  grain-bouse,  disb-washing-house,  clothea- 
dressiog-house  ;  and  so  on.'  " 

**  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  much  force  in  all 
this ;  but  surely  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  interfere  with  fashion  in  these  matters?" 

"  Yes,  bat  I  will  interfere  with  fashion  ;  at  least 
I  will  show  you  where  I  think  fashion  is  wrong. 
I  think  her  so  in  more  respects  than  in  the  rejection 
of  valuable  words.  Sometimes  she  makes  gross 
oorruptk>na  in  words  which  the  so-called  vulgar 
continue  to  use  correctly.  For  example,  we  have 
now  nettle-rash  for  the  nettle-msh ;  the  scarf-akin 
for  the  scurf-skin;  changes  utterly  indefensible. 
The  epidermis  is  entitled  to  the  denomination  of 
scorf-ekin,  from  its  being  the  depository  of  those 
minute  scales  which  we  recognize  as  scurf.  Scarf, 
signifying  a  loose  vestment,  can  obvioosly  have  no 
concern  in  the  case.  The  disease  of  rush  is  liable 
to  that  term,  by  reason  of  its  being  a  thing  that 
rushes  out.  The  word  rash,  in  such  a  case,  is  mere 
nonsense.  There  are  many  such  oorraptions ;  and 
I  can  imagine  no  class  more  worthy  of  reprobation, 
seeing  that  they  take  their  rise  with  those  who, 
fnom  their  superior  education,  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  language." 

So  let  the  debate  end.  After  all,  language  roust 
ever  be  full  of  anomalies.  Taking  its  rise  during 
the  ignorance  of  a  people,  it  must  necessarily  involve 
many  improprieties,  too  deeply  woven  into  the  tex- 
ture to  be  separated.  By  and  by,  literature  comes 
to  steady  and  preserve  it.  Yet,  even  after  that,  a 
natural  tendency  to  new  phrases  is  perpetually  seen 
at  work  amongst  almost  all  classes  ;  right  or  wrong, 
they  force  their  way  into  recognition.  Gramroari- 
ans,  being  for  the  most  part  only  finical  about  their 
little  rules,  fail  in  general  to  apprehend  the  natuni 
forces  which  give  birth  to  the  expressions  which 
they  condemn  as  uncouth  and  wrong.  Almost  all 
those  expressions  could  be  shown  to  take  form  from 
some  laws  or  plans  of  thought  to  which  our  minds 
are  subject.  So  also  do  they  treat  such  peculiarities 
as  those  called  Scotticisms  on  too  narrow  a  basis ; 
not  only  failing  to  see  the  laws  of  thought  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  but  entirely  overlooking  the  &ct, 
that  the  people  of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  prov- 
inces, having  come  from  difierent  portions  ot  the 
cradle-country  in  Teutchland,  difierenoes  in  their 
forms  of  speech  may  rather  be  mere  diversities,  than 
things  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  standard  and  a 
departure  from  it. 

SONNET. 
Light  dwells  with  shadows !  mountains  frown  oW 

vales! 
Rocks  have  their  bases  hidden  from  our  view ; 
The  lightest  airs  precede  the  heaviest  gales ; 
The  hottest  suns  provoke  the  earliest  dew ! 
Ships  which  shake  out  their  white-winged  spreading 

sails 
Feel  most  the  blasts  that  in  their  wake  pursue ; 
Love's  sweetest  strain  some  long-lost  joy  bewails ; 
The  toil  of  many  is  the  gain  of  few. 
Our  fairest  hopes,  to  full  fruition  grown, 
In  forms  substantial  lose  ideal  grace, 
And,  as  we  seek  to  clasp  in  our  embrace 
The  full  robed  image,  it  hath  turned  to  stone  7 
Thus  fade  our  joys!  and,  as  long  as  years  tcA\  oo. 
Their  shadows  measure  our  declining  sun  !         ^ 
Sharpens  Magazinei 
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Tkindatad  for  Uia  Botioa  Atia*,  ftom  tha  FMnch  of  Meqr. 
CARDAN,  THE  BIGAMIST — FOUNDED   ON   FACT. 

Before  the  road  of  TouIod,  and  on  the  western 
slope  of  that  ridge  of  mountaina  which  unite  the  peak 
of  Ck>udon  with  the  gorges  of  OJlionles,  are  to  be 
seen,  on  each  side,  the  most  charming  ooiuitry-houses 
in  all  Provence.  They  all  have  the  same  view — ^the 
sea,  the  road,  the  Teasels — and,  in  short,  the  most 
Taried  and  smiling  tableaoK.  In  the  warm  and 
pleasant  season,  the  femiiies  assemble  on  the  ter- 
raeee  of  these  little  villas,  to  recover  themselves 
somewhat  from  the  overwhelming  heat  of  the  day, 
by  the  freah  evening  breezes  t^t  blow  from  the 
sea. 

The  first  stars,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  St. 
John,  183>,  were  just  appearing  above  the  grey  and 
naked  ridge  of  Condon,  when,  in  the  ailenee  of  the 
eoantry,  was  heard  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  which  was 
prolonged,  in  echoes,  from  the  hill  of  Lamalgue  into 
the  depths  of  OUioules.  An  electric  movement  of 
terror  kept  pace  with  the  echoes,  and  disturbed  the 
enjoyments  upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  summer 
niffhts. 

Everywhere  on  the  terraces,  where  the  young 
men  and  young  ladies  were  eonversinff,  was  heard 
the  cry,  A  ^aUey  stave  has  escaped!  It  seemed  as 
if  each  family  expected  each  moment  to  see  drop- 
ping down  among  them  a  tiger,  with  a  human  face, 
escaped  from  the  menagerie  of  the  arsenal  of  Tou- 
lon. 

Had  any  observer  been  able  to  follow,  with  his 
ey^,  this  adarm,  as  it  spread  from  face  to  face,  on  the 
evening  of  St.  John's  day,  he  woold  have  remarked, 
perhaps  with  surprise,  the  serenity  of  one  family, 
seated  under  a  trellis,  between  the  harbor  and  the 
mountain  of  Six-Tours.  This  feelingr  of  security 
on  the  part  of  these  few,  amid  the  general  terror, 
was  easily  explained.  Mme.  de  Mellan  and  her 
daughter  Anna  had  arrived  only  a  fe-v  days  before, 
from  New  York,  in  order  to  arrange  an  important 
family  affair;  and  had  hired  a  pretty  country  house, 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea  and  from  the  high 
road.  Ad  old  domestic  and  two  Creole  servan  t  girls 
were  seated  on  the  terrace  with  these  two  ladies, 
when  the  discharge  of  the  cannon  was  heard.  No 
one  being  able  to  explain  to  these  strangers  this 
signal  of  akrm,  they  regarded  it  as  a  very  natural 
incident  in  a  miliury  city,  and  did  not  even  suspend 
their  conversation. 

It  chanced  that  the  convict  who  had  escaped 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  country-seat  occupied 
by  Mme.  de  Mellan.  He  was  a  man  who  had  left 
behind  him  a  name  made  conspicuous  in  the  Pande- 
monium of  crime.  It  was  the  noted  Cardan,  con- 
demned for  the  crimes  of  bigamy  and  forgery.  He 
had  been  employed  two  months  in  sawing  the  iron 
rin^  that  bound  him  to  his  comrade ;  and  one  day, 
while  the  latter  was  sleeping  in  the  sun,  in  the 
dock-yard  of  Mourillon,  Cardon  broke  the  last  link 
of  the  ring,  and  escaped.  His  comrade,  after  a 
short  sleep,  concealed  himself  from  the  vigilance  of 
the  guard,  in  a  cellar  filled  with  beams  and  planks, 
in  order  to  escape,  in  turn,  at  some  propitious  mo- 
ment. But  he  was  discovered  the  next  day.  It 
was  not  until  night  that  they  discovered  the  escape 
of  Cardan.  This  notorious  galley  slave  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  spent  four  in  the  gal- 
leys. His  tail  and  well-shaped  figure,  his  easy 
manners,  his  pale  and  haughty  face,  all  proved  him 
A  criminal,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  good  com- 
pany, before  the  red  vest,  which  levels  all  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  had  concealed  the  respectable  gentle- 


man in  the  galley  alave.  This  night.  Cardan  only 
wore  his  coarse  pantaloons ;  he  had  thrown  away 
his  vest  among  some  nettles.  Active  and  vigorous, 
he  bounded  along  more  like  a  bird,  or  a  panther, 
than  with  the  deliberate  steps  of  a  man.  Having 
arrived  under  the  large  trees  about  the  bouse  of 
Mme.  de  Mellan,  he  surveyed  the  ground  with  that 
subtle  instinct  such  as  nature  gives  to  a  wild  beast ; 
and  climbing,  like  a  monkey,  along  a  pole  that  was 
leaning  upon  the  back-side  of  the  house,  he  entered 
the  chambers  of  the  first  story,  and,  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes,  he  had,  in  the  darkness,  seen  aL 
and  visited  all,  as  if  he  had  been  lighted  either  by 
his  red  locks  or  his  eyes. 

If  men  like  him  would  turn  to  good  account  the 
powerful  faculties  he  devoted  to  evil,  the  human 
raoe  would  be  soon  regenerated.  Cardan  found  a 
pile  of  a  few  crowns  in  a  secretary ;  he  folded  them 
m  the  fint  piece  of  paper  that  rattled  under  his 
hands.  He  contented  himself  with  this  small  sum, 
which  was  sufficient  for  his  urgent  wants,  and 
sprang  at  a  single  bound  into  the  garden — ^at  the 
earliest  dawn  he  had  reached  the  volcanic  peak  of 
Kvenos,  which  blends  with  the  clouds  the  lava  of 
its  extinct  volcano.  There  he  purchased  some  cast- 
off  clothes  of  a  shepherd  and  some  sheep,  and  by 
some  goat  paths,  stick  in  hand,  he  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Bausset.  Knowing  that  a  highway  always 
leads  to  some  large  town.  Cardan  followed  the  long 
path  that  winds  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Annie  to  the 
plain  of  Cuges,  and  on  his  way  he  saluted  the  gen- 
darmes who  were  conducting  some  refractory  re- 
cruits ;  sailors  on  leave  of  abswnce,  soldiers  arriving 
from  Africa,  mountebanks,  organ-grinders,  in  short, 
all  the  curious  mixture  of  the  foot  passengers  that 
people  the  road  between  Toulon  and  Marseilles. 
He  entered,  aided  by  the  night,  into  Marseilles,  after 
having  abandoned  his  sheep,  and  hired  a  modest 
room  in  the  rue  de  Baignoir,  where  lodge  trav- 
ellere,  especially  those  who  journey  on  foot.  Upon 
unrolling  his  crowns  by  the  light  of  his  lamp, 
he  discovered  that  the  envelopes  consisted  of  two 
letters,  and  he  began  to  read  them  from  idleness. 
This  reading,  began  in  accident,  soon  contracted 
the  muscles  of  Cardan's  face,  and  gave  to  it  a  sin- 
gular expression.  He  rose,  his  face  bent  down, 
his  eyes  fixed,  his  hands  closely  pressed,  like  a 
bandit,  habituated  to  crime,  and  who,  by  some 
sudden  inspiration,  has  discovered  the  means  of 
committing  a  new  crime.  Even  knaves  have  their 
sudden  illuminations,  and  in  their  brain,  ever  in  ao» 
tivity,  an  inferaal  plan  will  burst  forth,  with  all  its 
black  and  infernal  snares.  These  two  letters  were 
very  long.  One  was  dated  from  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, the  other  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ther 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  here ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  analyze  them  in  a  few  words,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  the  most  simple  meaning.  The  re- 
capitulation will  be  brief.  Mroe.  de  Mellan,  a 
widow  for  eighteen  months,  had  left  New  York, 
where  she  had  lost  her  husband,  and  retired  to 
Europe,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  The 
desire  once  more  to  see  her  own  country,  had  little 
connection  with  this  voyage.  M.  de  Mellan,  a  na- 
tive of  Britanny,  was  indebted  for  his  great  fortune 
to  his  noble  friend,  M.  de  Kerbriant,  a  gentleman 
ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  never  indemnified. 
M.  de  Kerbriant  had  an  only  son,  named  Albert. 
This  young  man,  having  nothing  to  hope  by  way  of 
inheritance  from  a  poor  family,  had  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  Unfortunately  he 
did  not  possess  that  robust  health  that  is  demanded 
by  the  service  of  the  sea.    M.  de  Mellan,  on  hia 
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death-bed,  made  his  last  will,  regulating  4he  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 
on  conditions  so  generous,  that  they  nobly  dis- 
charged his  debt  of  gratitude.  The  widow,  Mme. 
de  Mellan,  blindly  yielded  to  the  dying  wishes  of 
her  husband ;  she  entered  upon  a  correspondence 
with  Albert  de  Kerbriant,  and  found  in  this  young 
man  an  eagerness,  quite  natural,  to  fulfil  the  testa- 
mentary clause  in  the  will  of  the  father  of  Anna. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  two  families  should 
meet  at  Toulon,  about  the  month  of  July,  the  time 
at  which  Albert  de  Kerbriant  would  arriTe  from 
Pondicherry  in  a  state  vessel,  and  that  the  marriage 
of  the  young  naval  officer  and  Anna  should  be  cele- 
brated without  delay.  Mme.  de  Mellan  and  her 
daughter  had  arrived  the  first  at  this  rendezvous, 
arranged  across  the  ocean.  A  small  note  attached 
to  one  of  these  letters  announced  the  death  of  M. 
de  Kerbriant.  This  was  not  in  the  hand-writing 
of  his  son  Albert,  and  was  post-marked  Nantes. 

Cardan,  after  a  long  meditation,  conceived  one  of 
those  extravagant  ideas  which  the  genius  of  evil 
alone  can  cause  to  succeed,  by  the  aid  of  infernal 
combinations.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not  at  once 
change  his  mean  apparel,  for  fear  lest  a  too  sudden 
metamorphosis  might  compromise  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  innkeeper — he  transformed  himself  piece  by 
piece,  buying  and  putting  on  his  new  dress  gradu- 
ally. He  then  lodged  in  a  more  fashionable  hotel, 
taking  care  not  only  to  disguise  the  color  of  his 
hair,  and  his  complexion,  but  also  his  shape,  his 
manners,  and  his  voice.  Sure  now  of  being  able 
to  dodge  the  bloodhounds  of  the  police,  he  began  to 
look  for  a  worthy  associate  in  one  of  those  dens, 
which  disgrace  all  great  cities,  concealad  in  its  most 
frightful  quarters. 

Lavater  and  Gall  are  but  children  coinpared  with 
a  galley  slave,  escaped  from  Toulon.  The  latter, 
in  recognizing  one  of  his  peers,  is  endowed  with  a 
sixth  sense,  the  distinguishing  of  crime.  Cardan 
observed  in  one  of  those  rum-holes  in  old  Marseilles, 
a  young  man,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  of  a  pal^ 
and  nervous  countenance,  with  eyes  of  a  dull  green, 
having  in  the  nonchalance  of  his  manners,  idl  the 
symptoms  of  a  dread  of  labor,  and  in  his  look  the 
reflection  of  bad  passions.  The  dress  of  this  per- 
son announced,  under  his  tatters,  a  certain  ease  ac- 
quired by  idleness.  Elach  part  of  his  dress  had 
Slayed  its  part  in  the  hands  of  a  fomous  tailor,  at  a 
ate  forgotten  by  the  Journal  des  Modes,  But 
what,  above  all,  betrayed  an  extreme  misery  and 
incurable  idleness,  was  one  of  those  large,  coarse 
era  vats,  whose  coarse,  greasy  folds  so  ill  disguise 
the  missing  shirt. 

Cardan  soon  united  himself,  by  aid  of  a  few 
glances  into  the  sympathies,  with  this  man,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  in  him  one  of  those 
organizations  almost  too  indolent  for  crime,  and 
which  can  be  pushed  into  guilt  only  by  the  external 
influence  of  some  ruling  power.  Yet  the  skilful 
galley  slave  employed  several  days  in  sounding  this 
man,  before  he  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  an 
accomplice ;  and  when  he  believed  that  he  might 
trust  in  him,  after  a  few  largesses  of  five  franc 
pieces,  he  unveiled  his  plans  to  him.  From  that 
moment  one  of  these  two  wretches  was  a  blind 
slave,  and  the  other  a  sovereign  master. 

In  order  successfully  to  conduct  his  enterprise. 
Cardan  needed  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  that 
which  he  had  stolen  from  the  secretary  of  Mme.  de 
Mellan,  and  which  was  besides  nearly  exhausted. 
This  obstacle  was  soon  overcome.  The  money- 
4ihangers  of  Marseilles  are  not  quite  so  impregnable 


as  their  Parisian  confreres ;  they  display  too  eaie* 
lessly,  and  even  within  the  reach  of  the  skilful  hand 
of  an  adept,  their  Napoleons  and  Spanish  piasters. 
Cardan,  who  at  need  could  make  his  fingers  invi»- 
ible,  while  changing  two  louis  at  one  of  these  ex- 
change oflioes,  carried  off  two  rolls,  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  professor  of  slight  of  hand,  or  of  an  In- 
dian juggler.  With  this  acquisition  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  conquer  Peru.  The  accomplice  of  Car- 
dan was  named  Valentine  Proghere ;  he  preserved 
only  his  surname  upon  becoming  the  valet  of  Car- 
dan, who  had  himself  become  Sf .  Albert  de  Kei^ 
briant.  The  mission  which  Proghere  received  was 
very  difficult  to  execute,  notwithstanding  the  lumi* 
nous  instructions  he  received  from  the  mouth  of  his 
master.  He  was  to  repair  as  a  forerunner  to  the 
country  seat  of  Mme.  de  Mellan,  and  adroitly  to  ex- 
amine the  ground,  before  he  could  commence  their 
scheme  with  safety  to  its  author. 

Proghere,  clad  as  the  confidential  servant  of  a 
good  house,  set  out  for  Toulon ;  and,  having  arrived 
in  that  city,  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  boat  aod 
descended  before  the  country  seat  of  Mme.  de  Mel- 
lan, a  little  before  sunset.  He  played  his  part  to 
perfection.  He  announced  to  the  two  ladies  that 
M.  Albert  de  Kerbriant  had  arrived  at  Nantes  m 
a  merchant  vessel,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
— that  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  had  compelled 
him  to  obtain  his  dismissal  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, and  that  he  had  returned  from  the  Indies  a 
simple  citizen,  independent  of  military  service,  and 
determined  to  fix  his  residence  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  de  Mellan  family. 

During  this  interview,  Proghere  stood  upon  the 
terrace,  ready  to  spring  at  three  bounds  into  the 
fields,  if  the  least  gleam  of  mistrust  should  appear 
on  the  fiice  of  the  ladies.  This  precaution  was  un- 
necessary. Mme.  de  Mellan  was  a  kind  woman, 
who  had  passed  all  her  life  in  a  patriarchal  family 
in  the  new  world.  She  gave  implicit  faith  to  all 
that  this  pretended  servant  of  her  future  son-in-law 
told  her,  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  joy,  she  ten- 
derly embraced  her  daughter,  already  much  moved 
at  the  idea  of  so  precipitate  a  marriage. 

The  next  day,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  loud 
sound  of  wheels  and  the  cracking  of  a  postilion's 
whip,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  post-chaise  along 
the  main  avenue  to  their  country  seat. 

'*  It  is  M.  de  Kerbriant,  my  master,"  said  Prog^ 
here ;  "  I  recognize  his  chaise.*' 

A  young  man,  clad  in  black,  and  of  a  most  die- 
tinguished  mien,  sprang  lightly  from  the  chaise  upon 
the  terrace,  and,  as  if  suffocated  by  his  emotion,  be 
pressed  the  hand  of  Mme.  de  Mellan  to  his  lips. 
Cardan  was  so  wonderfully  disguised,  that  Prog- 
here was,  for  the  moment,  alarmed,  for  he  did  not 
recognize  him. 

The  fugitive  galley  slave  bowed  to  Mile.  Anna, 
and  addressed  to  her  this  set  speech,  which  he  hed 
been  preparing  during  hie  ride  of  fourteen  leagues. 

**  I  bless  the  memory  of  your  father,  that  gener- 
ous man,  who  has  chosen  roe  for  his  son-in-law ;  bet 
I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  mademoiselle,,  that,  after 
my  voyage  round  the  world,  it  is  you,  of  all  others, 
whom  I  would  have  chosen  for  my  companion  ftr 
life,  to-day." 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  long  silenoe, 
which  always  follows  profound  emotions ;  but  when 
they  had  given  op  to  sad  remembrances  a  reason- 
able time  of  silent  grief,  their  conversation  graduallj 
assumed  a  gay  and  lively  air,  especially  at  meal- 
time. Cardan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladips,  manifested 
an  excellent  tact,  by  speaking  of  everything  except 
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his  marriage.  He  gave  acooants  of  his  voyage, 
which  he  had  studied  out  the  eveniog  before  on  a 
map  of  the  world,  miagling  with  bis  recital  all  the 
nautical  terms  of  the  sulor,  which  he  had  found  in 
books  opon  such  subjects.  At  the  end,  he  aasnmed 
a  melancholy  attitude  and  accent,  and  said : 

''  I  have  travelled  over  five  thousand  leagues.  I 
have  visited  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe ;  I 
have  seen  all  nations,  and  I  have  ascertained,  by  this 
experience,  equal  to  that  of  old  age,  though  given 
to  a  young  man,  that  happiness,  if  it  exist  at  all, 
can  only  be  met  with  in  the  midst  of  domestic  du- 
tiee,  far  from  the  world,  and  in  a  retired  family, 
composed  of  relatives  and  friends." 

Mme.  de  Mellan  pressed  the  hands  of  Cardan, 
aod  her  pantomime  expressed  the  gratitude  she  felt 
at  bearing  such  beautiful  sentiments  from  the  lips 
of  her  son-in-law. 

By  a  skilfully  managed  transition,  Cardan  in- 
duct bis  intended  mother-in-law  to  form  a  reso- 
lution that  was  very  important  for  him.  He  related 
some  pretended  contentions  which  be  had  had  at 
Nantes  with  some  young  officers,  bis  former  com- 
rades, who  had  just  reproached  him  with  what  they 
called  his  desertion,  in  terms  sharp  enough  to  pro- 
voke an  affair  of  honor. 

'*  I  do  not  fear  a  meeting  of  this  kind,"  he  added, 
*<  every  one  knows ;  but  it  is  always  distressing  to 
cross  one*s  sword  with  old  friends,  who  view  my 
resignation  so  unjustly.  I  prefer  to  leave  them 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  their  proceedings  When 
my  commander,  who  knows  me,  shall  be  returned 
to  a  port  of  France,  he  can  plead  my  cause  for  me 
better  than  I  can  myself ;  so  I  have  fully  resolved 
not  to  show  myself  in  Toulon,  and  thus  avoid  vex- 
atious meetings  that  may  have  deplorable  conse- 
quences. If  my  mother-in-law  consents,  we  will 
make  a  short  journey  into  the  interior,  either  to 
Italy  or  Spain,  whichever  she  may  prefer,  and  when 
we  shall  have  returned  to  France,  I  shall  have  been 
already  justified  by  my  comrades  from  India,  and 
my  unjust  friends  in  Nantes  will  only  have  excuses 
to  offer  me." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  so  natural  and  so  sim- 
ple, that  it  would  have  deceived  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced. The  good  and  simple  Mme.  de  Mellan 
was  so  much  alarmed,  especially  for  her  daughter's 
sake,  at  the  idea  of  these  quarrels  of  honor,  that  she 
was  the  first  to  propose  abandoning  the  city,  where 
her  son-in-law  had  too  many  acquaintances  not  to 
find  an  enemy  and  an  unjust  duel.  Even  the  coun- 
try, in  which  she  lived  in  retirement,  was  no  guar- 
antee against  her  maternal  alarms,  as  all  the  neigh- 
boring residences  were  inhabited  by  families  of 
sailors,  who  exchanged  visits  during  the  evenings 
of  the  pleasant  weather. 

Cardan  manifested  no  eagerness  to  leave  imme- 
diately the  country  about  Toulon,  but  this  well 
counterfeited  calmness  only  redoubled  the  fears  .of 
Mme.  de  Mellan,  who  felt  compelled  even  to  force 
her  future  son-in-law  to  take  a  voyage.  Drawing  the 
galley  slave  apart,  she  said  to  him,  pointing  to  Anna : 

'*  This  poor  child  is  very  timid  ;  she  dares  not 
look  you  in  the  face.  Yon  must  travel  some  time 
together,  in  order  to  give  her  a  little  courage ; 
nothing  strengthens  an  intimacy  so  much  as  a  joor- 
aey ;  you  are  old  friends  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
Too  and  I  are  independent  of  every  one,  are  we 
Doti  You  can  marrv  my  daughter  in  Spain  or  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  fSrance,  or  anywhere  else.  Let 
08  then  put  our  minds  at  rest  and  set  out." 

Cardan  bowed  in  the  manner  of  one  who  resigned 
bimself,  and  said  : 


"  I  cannot  refuse  my  mothei^in-law  the  first  favor 
she  asks  of  me ;  so  let  us  go." 

In  the  preparations  for  their  departure  that  were 
made  by  Cardan  and  the  worthy  widow  it  was 
agreed  that  Proghere,  the  pretended  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  should  remain  in  the  country  house  to  take 
care  of  the  baggage  and  the  little  domestic  affairs 
that  required  looking  after,  and  that  they  should 
leave  him  the  necessary  money  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses. 

The  next  morning,  before  day-break,  Mme.  de 
Mellan,  her  daughter,  and  the  galley  slave,  set  out 
by  post  for  Marseilles.  Cardan  procured  in  the 
city  a  passport  for  Spain,  and  a  few  days  after,  he 
alighted  with  the  two  ladies,  his  victims,  at  the  ho- 
tel of  the  Asturias,  in  Barcelona. 

The  annals  of  crime  present  few  instances,  in 
which  the  incredible  forms  so  prominent  a  part. 
But  if  these  events  had  not  been  so  extraordinary, 
we  should  not  have  thought  of  relating  them. 

Two  weeks  lifter  the  departure  of  Mme.  da 
Mellan,  Albert  de  Kerbriant  landed  on  the  wharf 
of  T<^ulon,  near  the  city  hall,  and  without  taking 
time  to  change  his  clothes,  which  he  had  worn  from 
India,  he  hastened  in  quest  of  Mme.  de  Mellan. 
At  the  office  of  the  post  they  directed  him  to  her 
country  house,  and  our  mariner  leaped  on  the  first 
horse  he  could  hire,  and  set  off  at  the  gallop. 

Coming  from  India,  with  the  bright  perspective 
of  an  unexpected  rich  marriage,  to  touch  the  ground, 
to  see  the  house  in  which  the  lovely  young  unknown 
ladv  resides,  all  these  can  happen  together  but  on^e, 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant.  Al- 
bert experienced  much  emotion  at  sight  of  that 
Italian  trellis ;  through  the  vine  leaves  which  cov- 
ered it,  he  caught  a  ghmpse  of  fair  hair  and  white 
muslin.  It  was  no  doubt  his  future  bride,  his 
happiness,  his  all.  He  sprang  from  his  horse  at 
the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  arriving  at  the 
terrace,  much  agitated,  he  pronounced  the  name  of 
Mme.  de  Mellan  and  his  own*  A  group  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  rose  at  these  words  of  self-iotrodue- 
tion  in  silence,  and  their  looks  of  astonishment 
seemed  to  question  this  new  comer,  whom  no  one 
knew. 

For  the  moment,  bewildered  by  this  strange 
reception,  Albert  de  Kerbriant  supposed  he  must 
have  mistaken  the  house,  and  he  excused  himself : 

<*  Pardon  me,  ladies,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
There  are  so  many  country  houses  on  this  plain, 
without  streets  and  numbers,  that  I  may  have  taken 
this  for  another.  Yet  I  had  the  most  particular 
directions." 

A  middle-aged  lady  replied  to  the  young  sailor: 

**  Perhaps  you  are  not  mistaken,  sir ;  we  have 
lived  ib  this  country  house  but  about  a  week. 
Mme.  de  Mellan  lived  here  before  us ;  the  farmers 
have  so  told  me,  and  they  will  inform  you  of  the 
same." 

**Has  Mme.  de  Mellan  then  returned  to  the 
city  1"  inquired  the  young  man,  seized  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil. 

*'  No,  sir,  she  set  out  in  a  post  chaise,  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law." 

*'  Her  son-in-law !"  exclaimed  the  sailor  in  dia* 
may. 

"  Her  son-in-law,  or  rather  the  young  man  who 
is  to  marry  her  daughter  Anna.'' 

Albert  de  Kerbriant  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his 
moral  strength,  ashamed  to  let  his  emotion  be  i 


by  strangers,  composed  his  face,  assitfJoM^  xalnil^ 

ness,  and  said  :  Digitized  by  VjOOy  LL 

''  Excuse  me,  madame,  if  I  enter  into  partim- 
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]sii  which  may  £eem  to  yon  iodiscwet;  yet  one 
more  question,  if  you  please ;  did  you  hear  them 
mention  the  name  of  this  son-in-law,  this  young 
man  who  is  to  marry  Mile.  Anna  de  Mellan?'* 

"  O,  yes,  it  is  very  well  known  here ;  the  domes- 
tics have  often  repeated  it  to  the  farmers  about  as 
well  as  to  their  wives.  Miss  Anna  is  to  marry 
M.  Albert  de  Kerbriant.*' 

*<  I  knew  that,"  said  the  real  Albert. 

*'  You  see,  then,  sir,  we  are  right.  At  thb  very 
moment,  probably,  the  marriage  has  taken  place." 

"  What,  to  M.  de  Kerbriant?"  cried  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  that  made  all  present  start. 

Several  heads  nodded  an  affirmative  answer. 

"  With  M.  de  Kerbriant !"  repeated  the  unhappy 
Albert,  in  the  same  tone  of  despair;  *'  why  it  is 
impossible !  I  am  Albert  de  Kerbriant,  and  have 
come  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Anna  de  Mellan. 
This  is  some  infernal  mystery !  Some  bandit  has 
intercepted  my  letters  and  taken  my  name !  What 
a  frightful  revelation !" 

He  sank  heavily  on  the  bench  of  the  trellis,  and 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow. 

But  a  violent  feeling  of  indignation  soon  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  He  saw  that  all  his  calmest  rea- 
son, all  his  nautical  coolness,  were  requisite  to  ena- 
ble him  to  expose  and  chastise  this  unexampled 
crime.  He  took  leave  of  the  ladies  of  the  country 
house,  excusing  himself  for  having  disturbed  them, 
hastened  to  obtain  information  from  the  farmers 
about,  and  when  he  had  learned  by  certain  informa- 
tion the  hour  and  the  direction  of  their  departure, 
h«  lost  not  an  instant,  but  hastened  to  follow  the 
stops  of  the  impostor. 

At  Marseilles  he  visited  all  the  fashionable  hotels, 
and  at  the  hotel  des  Empereurs,  the  intelligent  host, 
Castel,  remembered  the  travellers  he  described.  He 
informed  Albert  de  Kerbriant  that  the  three  persons 
in  whom  he  took  so  much  interest  had  passed  two 
days  in  the  house,  and  that  they  had  embarked  for 
Barcelona.  Caste!  even  indicated  the  banker  to 
whom  he  had  directed  the  false  Albert  de  Kerbri- 
ant, who  demanded  a  letter  of  credit  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs  for  his  mother-in-law,  from  whom 
he  had  a  powec  of  attorney.  The  young  sailor 
hastened  to  the  notary  and  the  banker,  who  had 
been  named  to  him.  IVot  only  was  the  information 
of  Castel  true,  in  every  respect,  but  Albert  de  Kei^ 
bziant  recognized  at  the  banker's  his  own  signature, 
oounterfeited  with  an  imitative  talent  that  revealed 
Che  hand  of  a  forger  from  the  galleys.  This  was  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  young  man.  He  took  post 
horses  and  in  less  than  five  hours  he  was  in  Toulon, 
at  the  office  of  the  commissary  of  the  Bagnio,  who 
informed  him  of  the  escape  of  Cardan,  a  bigamist 
and  a  finger,  and  gave  him  his  description.  Albert 
set  out  tnat  very  evening  for  Barcelona,  furnished 
with  other  valuable  information  and  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  French  consul. 

He  must  follow  up  at  once  this  horrible  intrigue ; 
a  moment  lost  mie^ht  cause  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. Hardly  landed  at  Barcelona,  Albert  hastened 
to  the  house  of  the  consul.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  consul  was  at  the  Italian  theatre. 
Albert  hastened  from  the  consulate  to  the  theatre ; 
-they  pointed  out  to  him  the  box  of  the  representa- 
tive of  France ;  he  entered  it,  apologizing  for  his 
unseasonable  visit,  and  presented  his  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  explained  everything. 

The  consul  requested  young  Kertiriant  to  follow 
him  to  the  further  coruRr  of' the  box,  where  they  I 
might  converse  without  being  seen  or  ovcrheara.  | 


The  following  was  the  alarming  information  whieh 
he  imparted  to  Albert : 

**A  stranger,  of  an  uncertain  age,"  said  the 
consul,  **  presented  himself  at  ray  house,  about 
three  weeKs  since,  announcing  himself  under  the 
name  of  Albert  de  Kerbriant.  *  He  came,*  he  said, 
'  to  visit  Spain  with  his  future  bride  and  her  mother.' 
At  the  immediate  expiration  of  his  term  of  mourn- 
ing, he  was  to  be  married.  The  manners  of  this 
man  had  seemed  to  him  somewhat  strange ;  there 
was  a  mixture  of  studied  bon  ton,  good  language 
and  vulgar  habits  and  expressions.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  studied  and  affected  calmness,  con- 
-tradicted  by  nervous  starts.  '  He  called  upon  me 
in  the  first  place,'  he  said, '  to  present  his  respects, 
and  then  to  consult  me  as  to  the  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  country.'  I  gave 
him  all  the  explanations  he  seemed  to  require. 
Since  that  visit  I  have  seen  him  twice,  and  this 
evening,  if  you  wish  to  see  him,  he  is  in  the  box 
with  the  ladies  almost  opposite  to  us.  The  descrip- 
tion you  have  p^en  me  of  this  stranger  is  strikingly 
exact,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  his  hair 
is  black  and  long  instead  of  being  light  and  short : 
but  that  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  aid  of  his  hair- 
dresser, which  it  will  be  easy  to  discover." 

Albert  de  Kerbriant  requested  the  consul  to  al- 
low him  a  seat  in  his  box,  and  a  moment  afrer  he 
was  in  his  post  of  observation. 

At  the  first  glance  he  was  convinced  of  the  man*8 
character;  not  suspecting  that  so  scrutinizing  a 
glance  was  fixed  upon  him,  he  preserved  a  gloomy 
immobility,  and  seemed  to  have  little  in  common 
with  those  who  were  applauding  so  rapturously  an 
Italian  duet.  Cardan,  dressed  in  black,  his  face  of 
that  sallow  copper  color  peculiar  to  a  galley  slave, 
with  his  eye  fixed,  his  brow  knit,  his  nostril  dilated, 
seemed  like  some  supernal  being,  above  all  frivolous 
occupations,  meditating  upon  some  infernal  plan. 
By  his  side,  as  if  in  contrast,  in  all  her  joyous 
maiden  simplicity,  sat  Anna  de  Mellan ;  you  would 
have  compared  her  to  a  dove,  ignorant  of  her  peril, 
sitting  on  the  same  branch  of  a  tree  with  a  falcon. 
Albert  de  Kerbriant  rose  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  saluting  the  consul  with  a  gesture,  as  much 
as  to  say,  you  will  see  me  again  in  a  moment,  he 
directed  nis  steps  towards  the  impostor.  The  con- 
sul followed  him  at  a  distance. 

He  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the  box,  and 
with  a  calm  and  distinct  voice  he  pronounced  the 
name  of  "  M.  Albert  de  Kerbriant." 

"  That  is  I,  sir,"  replied  Cardan. 

'*  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  in  private," 
said  Albert. 

Cardan  rose,  without  betraying  any  emotion,  and 
came  out. 

"  This  is,  then,  M.  Albert  de  Kerbriant,  to  whom 
I  am  now  speaking?"  said  the  real  Albert. 

"  Certainly^  sir,"  said  the  galley  slave,  his  voice 
slightly  tremulous. 

"  Are  you  very  sure  of  it?" 

"  What  a  singular  question  f"  said  Cardan,  with 
a  serious  smile. 

Albert  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  false  hair  of 
the  galley  slave,  and  exposed  his  shaven  crown. 

"  You  are  a  bandit,  escaped  from  the  galleys  of 
Toulon !" 

Cardan  uttered  a  cry  like  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast, 
and  drawing  his  dagger,  would  have  rid  himself  of 
the  troublesome  stranger,  before  there  could  be 
any  other  spectators  of  that  scene,  when  Albert, 
who  had  anticipated  this,  seized,  s^  adroitly  the 
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galley  slave  by  (he  arm  and  oollar,  and  pushed  him 
against  a  neighboring  wall,  calling  for  help.  At 
the  eries  of  the  mariner,  they  ran  out  from  all  the 
neighboring  boxes.  Cardan,  who  had  not  released 
his  hold  of  his  dagger,  was  seized  by  the  police- 
men, and  Albert,  clinging  with  a  superhuman  vigor 
to  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  shirt,  succeeded  in 
tearing  open  both,  and  exposing  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  convict  two  letters  branded  on  a  skin  blackened 
by  the  sun  of  Toulon.  A  murmur  arose  on  all 
sides.  But  Albert  wasted  no  time  in  telling  his 
story ;  he  had  a  more  pressing  duty  to  fulfil. 

Mme.  de  Mellan  and  her  daughter  had  listened 
with  anxiety  to  the  alarming  sounds  in  the  corridor, 
and  they  dared  not  venture  out  with  the  curious 
crowd  that  thronged  there.  All  at  once  the  French 
consul,  followed  by  a  stranger,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  royal  navy,  entered  their  box,  and  said 
to  them : 

**  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  arm,  ladies,  and  to  fol 
low  me  to  my  house,  for  it  belongs  to  every  child 
of  France." 

Mme.  de  Mellan  and  her  daughter,  too  much 
disturbed  to  seek  an  explanation  of  so  many  mys- 
terious incidents,  followed  his  advice,  without  hea- 
itating.  The  widow  took  the  arm  of  Albert,  and 
Anna  that  of  the  consul.  By  the  candelabras, 
which  diiTused  a  bright  light  in  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre,  they  could  see  as  plainly  as  in  midday,  a 
pale  and  bald-headed  roan,  with  bare  shoulders,  car- 
ried off  by  the  police,  amid  the  outcries  of  the  mob. 

•'My  God!"  cried  Mme.  de  Mellan,  "that  is 
Albert!" 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  the  consul,  •*  that  man 
is  not  Albert  de  Kerbriant ;  be  is  a  miscreant,  who 
plotted  ajrainst  you  and  mademoiselle  an  abominable 
snare.  He  is  a  galley  slave,  escaped  from  the  gal- 
leys of  Toulon ;  he  is  marked  on  the  shoulders 
with  the  letters  T.  F.,  as  you  could  see  if  the 
crowd  would  let  you  approach  him." 

Mme.  de  Mellan  and  her  daughter  were  both  so 
moved  they  could  make  no  reply. 

In  the  house  of  the  consul  there  was  an  inter- 
change of  mutual  explanations  and  surprises,  which 
brings  our  narrative  to  a  very  natural  and  legitimate 
denouement.  All  the  rights  usurped  by  the  im- 
postor were  restored  to  the  real  Albert  de  Kerbri- 
ant. 

The  emotion  that  succeeded  to  this  evening  of 
alarm,  prevented  the  ladies  from  giving  Albert  de 
Kerbriant  the  reception  he  deserved  :  but  the  next 
day,  Madame  de  Mellan  and  her  daughter  could 
hardly  find  praises  strong  enough  to  give  their 
young  and  agreeable  rescuer ;  and  that  very  day, 
at  the  dinner-table  of  the  consul  of  France,  it  was 
decided  that  the  marriage  of  Anna  and  Albert 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
in  Toulon,  and  that  the  admiral  should  himself  be 
invited  to  witness  the  contract. 


FRESH   FACTS   ABOUT    ETHER. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  when  etherization  was  first 
brooght  into  notice  in  this  country,  we  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  process  and  of  its  effects.  During  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  then,  a  number  of 
interesting  additional  circumstances  relating  to  the 
process  have  appeared,  from  which  we  design  to 
select  a  few,  in  order  to  complete  our  notice  of  this 
wonderful  and  all-important  discovery. 

The  apparatus  may  first  engage  our  attention. 
The  principles  of  the  apparatus  formerly  described, 
have  found  a  wide  development  in  the  multitude  of 


mechanism%  now  to  be  seen  in  every  instrument- 
maker's  window,  under  the  title  of  "Ether  Inhal- 
ers." An  important  improvement  has,  however, 
been  made  upon  them  by  an  ingenious  chemist  in 
the  metropolis,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  scientific 
soiree  recenUy  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  ethe- 
rial  vapor,  if  administered  undiluted,  can  scarcely 
be  breathed  by  any  one  without  producing  an  irritat- 
ing and  annoying  cough,  and  frequently  this  so 
materially  interferes  with  the  process,  as  to  cause 
the  patient  to  reject  the  vapor  altogether,  and  prefer 
the  endurance  of  unaUeviated  pain.  It  was  also 
feared  that  the  pungent  acrid  character  of  the  vapor 
roi^ht  do  an  injury  to  the  lungs  of  delicate  persons, 
if  mhaled  at  once  in  its  full  strength.  To  obviate 
these  effects,  a  two-way  tap  has  been  applied  to 
the  flexible  tube  through  which  the  vapor  is  in- 
spired, the  efiect  of  which  is  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner completely  regulative  of  the  strength  of  the 
inspired  vapor.  By  this  contrivance  the  patient  at 
first  breathes  little  else  than  pure  atmospheric  air ; 
by  gradually  turning  the  tap,  less  and  less  air  gets 
admission  into  the  tube,  and  more  of  the  ether  va- 
por, until  at  length  the  patient  is  drawing  in,  with 
all  the  eagerness  this  mysterious  fluid  inspires,  the 
ether  vapor,  pure  and  strong,  from  the  midst  of  the 
saturating  sponge.  When  the  full  effect  is  pro- 
duced, the  tap  is  turned  half-way  back  again,  and 
thus  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  air  and  vapor  is 
supplied  for  the  continuance  of  the  process,  if  it  is 
requisite  to  prolong  it  beyond  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  remarkable  simplicity  of  this  addition  is  notices 
striking  than  its  immense  value.  The  second  im- 
provement is  the  administration  of  the  vapor  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  by  an  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Snow.  This  apparatus  is  made  entirely  of  tin, 
and  when  in  use,  is  immersed  in  water  of  a  proper 
temperature.  The  ether  produces  its  effects  more 
rapidly  when  administered  by  this  means  than  by 
almost  any  other,  as  the  warm  vapor  influences  the 
system  much  more  readily  than  when  unwarmed. 
It  also  obviates  the  brittleness  of  glass  apparatus ; 
and  an  inhaler  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  in  the 
coat-pocket,  so  that  a  practitioner,  armed  with  such 
an  instrument,  may  carry  about  a  cure  for  one,  at 
least,  of  the  many  ills  of  which  we  are  inheritors — 
physical  suffering.  Beyond  these  addenda^  nothing 
fresh  of  importance  is  to  be  found  among  all  the 
simple  or  complicated  contrivances  before  the  scien- 
tific world. 

A  curious  chapter  might  be  written  upon  the  va- 
rious effects  of  the  vapor  upon  different  physiologi- 
cal temperaments.  It  would  contain  some  striking 
passages  in  a  true  serio-comic  spirit.  While  the 
ordinary  consequence  of  the  inhalation  is  entire  in- 
sensibility and  prostration  of  the  muscular  powers, 
as  formerly  described,  some  singularities  have  oc- 
curred well  deserving  notice  under  the  title  of  this 
paper.  These  have  been  principally  manifested  just 
at  the  commencement,  or  more  frequently  toward 
the  conclusion,  of  the  process,  when  the  patient  is 
rallying  from  its  effects.  An  old  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  tooth  extracted,  rose  from  the  operating- 
chair  in  an  angry  mood,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now,  sir, 
I  will  not  be  dictated  to  in  this  manner ;  and  if  you 
question  my  respectability — no,  I  '11  tell  you  what 

"  when  he  awoke.     A  gentleman's  servant 

was  operated  on  in  a  similar  manner  ;  he  too  got  up 
from  the  chair,  and  with  some  excitement  shouted 
out,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  it 's  all  very  well,  but  I 

won't  stand  it ;  and  if  there  is  anybody  here " 

and  he  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  coat,  mas-  > 
ifestly  desirous  of  a  personal  combat  with  somebody,  ^ 
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when  be  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.  A 
boy  who  had  one  of  his  toes  amputated,  and  thereby 
lost  one  important  auxlHary  for  the  Terpsichorean 
entertainment  he  became  anxious  to  enjoy,  cried  out 
lustily,  *'  Come,  let  us  dance  the  Polka  !**  Another 
was  seized  with  the  profuseness  of  affection  com- 
monly characteristic  of  the  maudlin  tippler,  and  in- 
sisted  upon  shaking  hands  all  around ;  aAer  which 
he  melted  into  a  deluge  of  lugubrious  tears,  which 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  These  cases  are  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  multiplication.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  fact  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  process,  is 
one  which  received  a  slow  belief  at  first,  but  has 
affain  and  again  been  brought  under  the  experience 
01  every  operator  iu  extensive  practice.  We  allude 
to  those  wonderful  instances  in  which  all  the  facul- 
ties exist  unimpaired,  sensation  of  pain  only  being 
utterly  abolished.  A  person  operated  on  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  affords  an  amusing, 
almost  incredible,  illustration  of  this  circumstance. 
After  inhaling  the  vapor  for  a  few  minutes,  he  be- 
ffan  denouncing  the  whole  process  as  a  piece  of 
fiombug,  and  addressing  the  wondering  bystanders, 
gravely  assured  them  it  was  a  most  complete  failure ; 
all  the  while  the  operation  was  going  quietly  on, 
altogether  without  his  knowledge,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  the  midst  of  his  ludicrous  protestations  that 
the  plan  was  a  miserable  delusion ;  his  amazement 
on  the  dissipation  of  the  effects  of  the  vapor  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  written.  A  young  man 
about  to  have  his  leg  amputated  inhaled  the  ether, 
and  the  operation  commenced.  Not  a  feature  al- 
tered, not  a  fibre  quivered,  and  the  operation  was 
like  one  on  a  dead  body.  While  the  saw  was  trav- 
ersing the  bone,  the  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes,  as 
if  awakening  from  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  said  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way,  **  You  are  sawing !"  The 
tone  was  that  of  a  casual  observation  from  a  by- 
stander, not  the  exclamation  of  a  man  who  at  the 
instant  was  losing  a  limb.  A  while  ader,  he  re- 
covered, and  then  said  he  both  heard  and  sav/  the 
sawing  of  the  bone,  but  did  not  feel  it.  A  lady  who 
was  being  operated  on  for  a  tumor,  never  once  lost 
her  faculties,  and  even  requested  a  medical  friend 
near  her  **  not  to  leave  town  without  calling  upon 
her ;"  yet  she  experienced  not  the  slightest  pain. 
Another  was  taken  with  a  jocose  fit,  and  winked, 
laughed,  nodded,  and  took  astronomical  observations 
at  the  wonderers  around  him.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  absolute  unconsciousness  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  insensibility ;  and  a  somewhat  enthusiastic 
writer  says  he  fully  anticipates  the  time  when  the 
patient  shall  sit  unconcernedly  inhaling  his  ether, 
and  giving  directions  as  to  the  operation.  We 
might  suggest,  perhaps,  a  few  for  his  consideration. 
•*  There  now,  cut  a  little  deeper,  or  you  won't  make 
a  good  stump."  **  That 's  the  wrong  tooth ;  take 
out  the  next;''  and  such-like.  The  intoxicating 
agent  was  at  first  only  suspected  to  be  sulphuric 
^er ;  it  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
ether  requires  some  previous  preparation  before  it  is 
in  an  appropriate  condition  for  use  in  the  process  of 
inhalation.  Some  remains  of  acid,  and  a  little 
water,  are  generally  to  be  found  in  ether  sold  by  the 
chemists,  and  these  must  be  removed  according  to 
art.  The  fact  has  not  met  with  the  notice  it  de- 
serves ;  but  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a  very  curi- 
ous diversity  of  effects  is  produced  by  the  pure  and 
the  impure  ether.  When  purified  by  being  washed 
in  water,  and  inhaled,  it  gave  birth  to  feelings  of 
the  most  blissful  character ;  when,  again,  impure 
ether  was  inhiled,  ideas  of  horror  and  gloom  filled 
.the  mind.    The  subject  deserves  further  attention. 


There  are  some  risks  attendant  upon  the  process, 
the  mention  of  which  will,  we  trust,  confine  its  ase 
in  every  instance  to  the  direction  of  a  jnedical  prao- 
titioner.  It  may  produce  a  state  closely  resembling 
apoplexy,  or  it  may  cause  a  condition  called  collapse, 
from  which  recovery  may  take  place  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all.  Under  proper  medical  superintendence 
the  process  would  be  instantly  arrested  on  the  first 
appearance  of  dangerous  symptoms ;  but  if  it  were 
administered  as  an  amusement,  and  pushed  to  the 
degree  of  insensibility,  danger  might  arise,  and  its 
effects  become  altogether  irremediable.  The  notion 
of  the  explosibility  of  the  patient  under  its  influence, 
if  approached  too  nearly  with  a  lighted  candle,  is  a 
mistake ;  the  experiment  has  been  made,  a  light 
was  hold  close  to  the  mouth,  but  no  explosion  took 
place.  With  young  children  it  is  also  stated  there 
is  some  risk  ;  but  operations  have  been  performed 
on  them  without  the  little  creatures  cither  suffering 
pain,  or  experiencing  any  bad  consequences  aile^ 
wards.  To  those  who  have  inhaled  ether  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  as  the  intoxicating  vapor  leaves  a 
strong  desire  for  more,  we  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  danger  of  another  kind.  A  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  talent  and  enlarged  intellectual 
powers  having  once  inhaled  ether,  and  experienced 
its  wonderful  expansive  effects  upon  the  mind,  be- 
came possessed  with  the  odd  idea  that,  by  occasional 
inhalations,  he  could  continue  to  expand  his  mental 
powers  indefinitely.  He  applied  himself  again  and 
again  so  energetically  to  the  task,  as  very  shortly  to 
require  personal  restraint.  The  ether  withheld,  be 
recovered  ;  and  being  liberated,  flew  to  his  delusion 
once  more,  and  is  now  in  a  melancholy  condition  of 
the  most  hopeless  lunacy. 

This  important  discovery  has  thrown  open  a  new 
field  of  inquiry,  or  rather  has  reopened  an  old  one, 
before  the  medical  world — the  administration  of 
medicines  in  a  volatile  state.  An  institution  founded 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,  known  as  the  Prteumatic  Instito- 
tion,  existed  many  years  since,  in  which  such  agen- 
cies were  employed,  but  shortly  fell  into  disrepute. 
It  is  yet  possible  that,  in  certain  cases,  and  with 
certain  medicines,  the  practice  may  now  again  be 
revived,  but  it  requires  much  caution.  Not  only 
has  etherization  banished  pain  from  some  thousand 
of  operations  upon  the  human  subject,  but,  with  the 
true  benignant  spirit  of  our  day,  its  soothing  influ- 
ences have  been  extended  to  the  brute.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs  have  breathed  its  loxurioos 
atmosphere,  and  have  undergone  the  most  serious 
operations  without  evincing  any  suffering.  Some 
curious  experiments  hare  been  also  made  upon  the 
relative  tolerance  of  ether  upon  birds,  quadpipeds, 
and  fish.  Gold-fish,  linnets,  and  guinea-pigs  have  all 
been  made  insensible  by  its  means ;  and  on  being 
pricked  slightly,  appeared  unconscious  of  the  injury. 
As  was  to  be  expected  from  their  anatomical  sinic- 
ture,  birds  are  most  rapidly  affected  ;  next  to  them, 
quadrupeds  ;  and  slowest  of  all,  fish. 

The  inventors  of  etherization  could  scarcely  have 
ventured  even  to  anticipate  some  of  the  remarkable 

{•urposes  to  which  their  process  was  to  be  applied, 
t  has  not  only  been  employed  in  surgery,  obstetrks 
medicine,  and  the  veterinary  art,  but  it  has  also  been 
used  in  medicine  to  produce  relaxation  of  spasm, 
and  also  for  the  relief  of  violent  attacks  of  tic  dofitr- 
louretnucy  and  painful  affections  of  the  nerves.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  produce  insensibility  also  in  cases 
of  malingering,  where  disease  is  feigned  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  discharge  from  service.  Two 
cases  are  related,  which  show  in  a  curious  manner 
the  protection  it  bestows  upon  the  real,  and  the  de- 
tection it  affords  of  the  sham  invalid.   The  first  was 
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that  of  a  young  soldier  recently  enlisted,  who  pro- 
fessed his  incapacity  for  military  service  on  account 
of  a  diseased  hip-joint ;  be  was  etherized,  and  the 
joint  was  really  found  to  be  stiff  and  immoTable. 
The  second,  also  a  soldier,  appeared  sadly  distorted 
by  an  aggravated  spinal  curvature ;  lie  was  also 
made  to  inhale,  and  in  four  minutes  bis  dreadful- 
looking  spinal  disease  vanished,  and  his  spine  be- 
came like  that  of  another  man.  On  recovering,  his 
shame  and  disgrace  may  be  easily  pictured. 

We  thus  bnng  to  a  conclusion  our  brief  outline 
of  the  most  prominent  recent  facts  known  relative 
to  this  invaluable  discovery.  As  it  is  still  only  in 
its  infancy,  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  extend  over  a  much  wider  de- 
partment than  it  has  hitherto  reached  of  human 
misery  and  suffering. — Chambers*  Journal, 


Sea-Bathing. — Sea-bathing,  on  account  of  its 
stimulating  and  penetrating  power,  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  those  means  that  regard  the  care  of 
the  skin,  and  which  certainly  supplies  one  of  the 
first  wants  of  the  present  generation,  by  opening 
the  pores,  and  thereby  re'invigorating  the  whole 
nervous  system.  This  bathing  is  attended  with 
two  important  advantages.  The  first  is,  that  besides 
its  great  healing  power  in  cases  of  disease,  it  may 
be  employed  by  those  who  are  perfectly  well,  as 
the  means  most  agreeable  to  nature  for  strenj^then- 
ing  and  preserving  health.  In  this  respect  it  may 
be  compared  to  bodily  exercise,  which  can  remove 
diseases  otherwise  incurable,  and  which  may  be 
iised  also  by  those  who  are  sound  in  order  to  pre- 
serve themselves  in  that  state.  The  other  advan- 
tage is,  the  noble,  grand,  and  indescribable  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  connected  with  it,  and  which,  on 
those  not  acquainted  with  it,  has  an  effect  capable 
of  bracing  up  the  nervous  system,  and  producing  a 
beneficial  exaltation  of  the  whole  frame.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  physical  effects  of  sea-bath- 
ing must  be  greatly  increased  by  this  impression  on 
the  mind,  and  that  a  hypochondriac  or  nervous  per- 
son may  be  half-cured  by  residing  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  enjoying  a  view  of  the  grand  scenes  of  nature 
which  will  there  present  themselves. — Hufeland, 


JAMIE'S   ON   THE   STORMY   SEA. 

Ere  the  twilight  bat  was  flitting, 
In  the  sunset,  at  her  knitting. 
Sang  a  lovely  maiden,  sitting 

Underneath  her  threshold  tree ; 
And,  ere  daylight  died  before  us, 
And  the  vesper  star  shone  o'er  us, 
Fitful  rose  her  tender  chorus, 

**  Jamie 's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

Warmly  shone  the  sunset  glowing, 

Sweetly  breathed  the  young  flowers  blowing ; 

Earth,  with  beauty  overflowing, 

Seemed  the  home  of  love  to  be. 
As  those  angel  tones  ascending. 
With  the  scene  and  season  blending. 
Ever  had  the  same  low  ending, — 

"  Jamie 's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

Curfew  bells  remotely  ringing. 
Mingled  with  that  sweet  voice  singing, 
And  the  last  red  ray  seemed  clingmg, 
Ling'ringly,  to  tower  and  tree- 


Nearer  as  I  came ;  and  nearer. 
Finer  rose  the  notes,  and  clearer. 
Oh  !  't  was  heaven  itself  tu  hear  her,— 
"  Jamie 's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

Blow,  ye  west  winds !  blandly  hover 
O'er  the  bark  that  bears  ray  lover ; 
Gently  Wow  and  bear  him  over 

To  his  own  dear  home  and  me ; 
For  when  night  winds  bend  the  willow, 
Sleep  forsakes  mv  lonely  pillow, 
Thinking  of  the  foaming  billow — 

*'  Janue  's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

How  could  I  but  list,  but  linger, 
To  the  song,  and  near  the  singer, 
Sweetly  wooing  heaven  to  bring  her 

Jamie  from  the  stormy  sea ; 
And  while  yet  her  lips  did  name  me, 
Forth  I  sprang,  my  heart  o'ercame  n 
*'  Grieve  no  more,  sweet,  I  am  Jamie 

Home  returned  to  love  and  thee." 


THE  ALBUM. 

When  wandering  through  some  region  fiar,-» 
A  sunny  land,  by  Nature's  care. 
In  all  her  varied  glories  drest. 
With  all  her  rarest  treasure  blest  ;— 
Should  chance  disclose— retired  and  lone, 
And  long  with  moss  and  weeds  o'ergrown— 
Some  mouldering  relic  of  the  past. 
That  tells  where  man  his  lot  had  cast, 
But,  silent  now,  and  desolate. 
Reveals  no  record  of  his  fate ;-~ 
Sudden  that  deep  and  quiet  mood. 
The  blessed  charm  of  solitude. 
Dissolves,  as  if  by  magic  spell. 
While  new-bom  thoughts  and  feelings  tell 
How  deep  within  the  bosom  lie 
The  springs  of  human  sympathy ! 
Then  wakes  the  fond  desire  to  trace 
Who  once  had  made  his  dwelling-place 
Where  now,  in  melancholy  state. 
Pale  ruin  only  finds  a  seat ! 
Perchance  some  legend  may  disclose 
A  darkened  tale  of  mortal  woes, — 
Of  one,  to  adverse  fate  consigned, 
Yet  rich  in  gifts  and  grace  of  mind. 
Who  here  awhile  in  peace  reposed. 
And  here  *'  life's  fitful  fever ''^closed ! 
Henceforth  a  mystic  influence,  wrought 
Of  sad  yet  sweetly-soothing  thought, 
Hallows,  in  Memory's  fond  regard. 
The  lingering  relic  Time  hath  spared ! 
Even  such  the  gentle  spell  that  o'er 
The  Album  breathes  its  secret  powers- 
Embalming  every  relic  rare. 
And  fond  memorial,  treasured  there ! 
Trace  we,  upon  iu  varied  page. 
The  sprightly  lay,  the  maxim  sage, — 
Strains  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
Or  truths  of  holier  influence, — 
Or,  drest  in  Nature's  loveliest  guise, 
The  pencil's  magic  mimicries ; — 
O'er  each,  some  hand,  or  praised,  or  loved. 
Or  by  afiection's  impulse  moved. 
Hath  shed  a  charm,  to  gentle  hearts  endeared. 
By  memory  cherished,  and  by  love  revered ! 
Sharpens  Magazint, 
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From  BUckwood'a  AbfuiM. 
BISTORT  OF   THE   CAPTIVITY  OF  NAPOLEON  AT 
ST.  HELENA.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  pursuits  of  our  posteritj, 
whether  the  mind  of  nations  vrill  turn  on  philosophy 
or  politics,  whether  on  a  descent  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  or  on  the  model  of  a  general  Utopia — 
whether  on  a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the 
new  planet,  by  a  galvanized  wire  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  miles  long,  or  on  a 
chartist  government — we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt,  that  our  generation  will  be  regarded 
as  having  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  time  of  £e  by- 
gone world. 

The  years  from  1789  to  1815  unquestionably 
include  tlie  most  stirring  period  since  the  great 
primal  convulsion,  that  barbarian  deluge  which 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  century. 
But  the  vengeance  which  called  the  Vandal  from 
his  forest  to  crush  the  Roman  empire,  and  after 
hewing  down  the  Colossus  which,  for  seven  hun- 
dred years,  had  bestrode  the  world,  moulded  king- 
doms out  of  its  fragments,  was  of  a  totally  different 
order  from  that  which  ruled  over  our  great  day  of 
change.  In  that  original  revolution,  man,  as  the 
iodivKiual,  was  scarcely  more  than  the  sufferer.  It 
was  a  vast  outburst  of  force,  as  uncireumscribed  as 
uncontrollable,  and  as  unconnected  with  motives 
merely  human,  as  an  inroad  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
a  vast  expanse  of  human  existence,  rushing  surge 
on  surge  over  the  barriers  of  fair  and  fertile  empire. 
It  was  hunger,  and  love  of  seizure,  and  hot  thirst 
oi  blood,  embodied  in  a  mass  of  mankind  rushing 
down  upon  luxury  and  profligacy,  and  governmental 
incapacity  embodied  in  other  masses  of  mankind. 
An  mvasion  from  the  African  wilderness  with  all  its 
lions  and  leopards  in  full  roar,  could  scarcely  have 
less  been  urged  by  motives  of  human  nature. 

But  the  great  revolution  which  in  our  time  shook 
Europe,  and  is  still  spreading  its  shook  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  world,  was  human  in  the  most  remark- 
able degree.  It  was  the  work  of  impulses  fierce 
and  wild,  yet  peculiarly  belonging  to  man.  It  was 
a  succession  of  lights  and  shadows  of  human  char- 
acter, contrasted  in  the  most  powerful  degree,  as 
they  passed  before  the  eye  of  Europe — the  ambition 
of  man,  the  rage  of  man,  the  voluptuousness,  the 
ferocity,  the  gallantry,  and  the  fortitude  of  man,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  human  character.  It  was  man 
in  the  robes  of  trapped y,  comedy,  and  pantomime, 
but  it  was  everywhere  man.  Every  great  event  on 
which  the  revolution  was  suspended  for  the  time, 
originated  with  some  remarkable  individual,  and 
took  its  shape  even  from  some  peculiarity  in  that 
individual. 

Thus,  the  period  of  mob-massacre  began  with  the 
sudden  ascendency  of  Marat — a  hideous  assassin, 
who  regarded  the  knife  as  the  only  instrument  of 
governing,  and  proclaimed  as  his  first  principle  of 
political  regeneration,  that  **  half  a  million  of  heads 
must  fall.*' 

The  second  stap-e,  the  reign  of  terror,  began  with 
Robespierre,  a  villarre  lawyer;  in  whose  mingled 
cruelty  and  craft  originated  the  bloody  mockeries 
of  that  **  revolutionary  tribunal"  which,  under  the 
semblance  of  iriiil,  sent  all  the  accused  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  in  all  the  formalities  of  justice  committed 
wholesale  murder. 

♦History  oftho  Coptivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
By  General  Count  Mohtholon.  Volt.  iii.  and  iv. 
LoodoB :  U.  Colbum. 


The  third  stage  was  the  reign  of  the  directory— 
the  work  of  the  voluptuous  Barra»— and  reflecting 
his  profligacy  in  ill  the  dissoluteness  of  a  goven- 
ment  of  plunder  and  ooafiacation,  closing  in  natk»il 
debauchery  and  decay. 

The  final  stage  was  war — under  the  ffuidanceof 
a  man  whose  whole  character  displayed  the  most 
prominent  features  of  soldiership.    From  that  mo- 
ment, the  republic  bore  the  sole  impress  of  war. 
France  had  placed  at  her  head  the  most  impetnoos, 
subtle,  ferocious,  and  all-grasping,  of  the  moDsrehs 
of  mankind.     She  instantly  took  the  shape  which, 
like  the  magicians  of  old  commanding  their  familiu 
spirits,  the  great  magician  of  our  age  commanded 
her  to  assume.    Peace — the  rights  of  man— the 
mutual  ties  of  nation»— the  freedom  of  the  serf  and 
the  slave^the  subversion  of  all  the  abuses  of  the 
ancient  thrones — all  the  old  nominal  principles  of 
revolutionary   patriotism,  were   instantly    thrown 
aside,  like  the  rude  weapons  of  a  peasant  insurrec- 
tion, the  pike  and  the  ox-goad,  for  the  polished  and 
powerful  weapons  of  rojral  armories.     In  all  the 
conquests  of  France  the  serf  and  the  slave  were 
lefl  in  their  chains ;  the  continental  kingdoms,  bleed- 
ing by  the  sword  until  they  lay  in  utter  exhaustkn, 
were  snfiered  to  retain  all  their  abuses ;  the  thrones, 
stripped  of  all  their  gold  and  jewels,  were  vet  suf- 
fered to  stand.    Every  pretext  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal redress  was  contemptuously  abandoned,  and 
France  herself  exhibited  the  most  singular  of  all 
transformations. — ^The  republic,  naked,  frantic,  and 
covered  with  her  own  ^re,  was  suddenly  seen 
robed  in  the  most  superb  mvestitures  of  monarchy ; 
assuming  the  most  formal  etiquette  of  empire,  and 
covered  with  royal  titles.    This  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  recollections  of  history, 
and  for  the  next  hundred,  or  for  the  next  thousand 
years,  it  will  excite  wonder.    But  the  whole  period 
will  be  to  posterity  what  Virgil  describes  the  Italian 
plains  to  have  been  to  the  peasant  of  his  day,  a 
scene  of  gigantic  recollections ;  as,  turning  up  with 
the  ploughshare  the  site  of  ancient  battles,  he  finds 
the  remnants  of  a  race  of  bolder  frame  and  more 
trenchant  weapons — ^the  weightier  sword  and  the 
mightier  arm. 

What  the  next  age  may  develop  in  the  arts  of 
life,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature,  must  remain  is 
that  limbo  of  vanity  to  which  Ariosto  consigned 
embryo  politicians,  and  Milton  consigned  departed 
friars — the  world  of  the  moon.  But  it  will  scarcely 
supply  instances  of  more  memorable  individual  fac- 
ulties, or  of  more  powerful  effects  produced  by  those 
faculties.  The  efforts  of  conspiracy  and  conquest  in 
France,  the  efforts  of  conservatism  and  constitution 
in  England,  produced  a  race  of  men  whom  nothing 
but  the  crisis  could  have  produced,  and  who  will 
find  no  rivals  in  the  magnitude  of  their  capacities, 
the  value  of  their  services,  in  their  loftiness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  their  influence  on  their  age ;  until  some 
similar  summons  shall  be  uttered  to  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  mankind,  from  some  similar  crisis  of  good 
and  evil.  The  eloquence  of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
a  crowd  of  their  followers,  in  the  senate  of  England, 
and  the  almost  fiendish  vividness  of  the  republican 
oratory,  have  remained  without  equals,  and  almost 
without  imitators — the  brilliancy  of  French  soldier- 
ship, in  a  war  which  swept  Europe  with  the  swift- 
ness and  the  devastation  of  a  flight  of  locusts — the 
British  campaigns  of  the  peninsula,  those  most  con- 
summate displays  of  fortitude  and  decision,  of  the 
science  which  baffles  an  enemy,  and  of  the  bravery 
which  crushes  him — will  be  lessons  to  the  Boldier 
in  every  period  to  oome. 
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Bot  the  foremost  figure  of  the  great  history-piece 
of  revolutioD  was  the  man  of  whose  latter  hours  we 
are  now  contemplating.  Napoleon  may  not  have 
been  the  ablest  statesman,  or  the  most  scientific 
soldier,  or  the  most  resistless  conqueror,  or  the  most 
magnificent  monarch  of  mankind — ^but  what  man  of 
his  day  so  closely  combined  all  those  characters, 
and  was  so  distinguished  in  them  all  t  It  is  idle  to 
call  him  the  child  of  chance — it  is  false  to  call  his 
power  the  creation  of  opportunity — it  is  trifling  with 
the  common  understanding  of  man,  to  doubt  his 
genius.  He  was  one  of  those  few  men  who  are 
formed  to  guide  great  changes  in  the  afi&irs  of 
nations.  The  celebrity  of  his  early  career,  and  the 
support  ^iven  to  him  by  the  disturbances  of  France, 
are  nothing  in  the  consideration  of  the  philosopher ; 
or  perhaps  they  but  separate  him  more  widely  from 
the  course  of  things,  and  assimilate  him  more  essen- 
tially with  those  resistless  influences  of  nature 
which,  rising  from  we  know  not  what,  and  operat- 
ing we  know  not  how,  execute  the  penalties  of 
Heaven : — ^those  moral  pestilences  which,  like  the 
physical,  springing  from  some  spot  of  obscurity, 
and  conveyed  by  the  contact  of  the  obscure,  sud- 
denly expand  into  universal  contagion,  and  lay 
waste  the  mind  of  nations. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Count 
Montholon,  the  assistance  of  Las  Cases  was  used  to 
collect  the  imperial  dicta.  But  on  the  baron's  being 
sent  away  from  St.  Helena — an  object  which  he 
appears  to  have  sought  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
one  determined  to  make  his  escape,  yet  equally 
resolved  un  turning  tiiat  escape  into  a  subject  of 
complaint — the  duty  of  recording  Napoleon's  opin- 
ions devolved  on  Montholon.  In  the  year  1818, 
Napoleon's  health  began  visibly  to  break.  His  com- 
munications with  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  appointed 
by  the  English  government,  became  more  frequent ; 
and  as  Napoleon  was  never  closely  connected  with 
any  individual  without  an  attempt  to  make  him  a 
partisan,  the  governor's  suspicions  were  excited  by 
this  frequency  of  intercourse.  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  stain  the  memory  of  O'Meara  (he  is  since 
dead)  with  any  dishonorable  suspicion.  But  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  cannot  be  blamed  for  watching  such 
a  captive  with  all  imaginable  vigilance.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  facility  which  too  much  dependence 
on  his  honor  gave  to  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba 
justly  sharpened  the  caution  of  the  governor.  The 
fear  of  another  European  conflagration  made  the 
safeguard  of  the  ex-eraperor  an  object  of  essential 
policy,  not  merely  to  England,  but  to  Europe ;  and 
the  probability  of  similar  convulsions  rendered  his 
detention  at  St.  Helena  as  high  a  duty  as  ever  was 
intrusted  to  a  British  officer. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  charges 
made  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  but  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  they  are  made  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  individuals  dismissed  for  taking 
too  strong  an  interest  in  that  extraordinary  man. 
Tho^e  complaints  may  be  easily  interpreted  in  the 
instance  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  results  of  such  a 
spirit  having  been  vexed  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  tremendous  fall ;  and  also,  in  the  instance  of 
those  who  were  dismissed,  as  a  species  of  excuse 
for  the  transactions  which  produced  their  diBmissal. 
But  there  can  be  no*  doubt  that  those  complaints  had 
not  less  the  direct  object  of  keeping  the  name  of 
the  ex-emperor  before  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  that 
they  were  meant  as  stimulants  to  partisanship  in 
France ;  and  that,  while  they  gratified  the  incura- 
ble bile  of  the  fallen  dynasty  against  England,  thev 
wore  also  directed  to  produce  Sie  eflfect  of  remind- 


ing the  French  soldiery  that  Napoleon  was  still  in 
existence. 

Yet  there  was  a  pettiness  in  all  his  remonstrances, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  greatness  of  mind.  He 
thus  talks  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  : — 

'*  I  never  look  on  him  without  being  reminded  of 
the  assassin  of  Edward  U.  in  the  Castle  of  Berke- 
ley, heating  the  bar  of  iron  which  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  crime.  Nature  revolts  against 
him.  In  my  eyes  she  seems  to  have  marked  him, 
like  Cain,  with  a  seal  of  reprobation." 

Napoleon's  knowledge  of  history  was  here  shown 
to  be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  his  knowledge  of 
Scripture.  The  doubts  regarding  the  deam  of 
Edward  IL  had  evidently  not  come  to  his  knowl- 
ledge ;  and,  so  far  as  Cain  was  concerned,  the  sign 
was  not  one  of  reprobation,  but  of  protection — it 
was  a  mark  that ''  no  man  shoukl  slay  him." 

But  all  those  complaints  were  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  man  who  had  played  so  memorable  a  part  in  ihe 
aflfairs  of  Europe.  He  who  had  filled  the  French 
throne  had  seen  enough  of  this  world's  glory  ;  and 
he  who  had  fallen  from  it  had  been  plunged  into  a 
depth  of  disaster  which  ought  to  have  made  him 
regardless  ever  afler  of  what  man  could  do  to  him. 

A  man  of  his  rank  ought  to  have  disdained  both 
the  good  and  ill  which  be  could  receive  from  the 
governor  of  his  prison.  But  he  wanted  the  mag- 
nanimity that  bears  misfortune  well :  when  he  could 
no  longer  play  the  master  of  kingdoms,  he  was 
content  to  quarrel  about  valets ;  and  having  lost  the 
world,  to  make  a  little  occupation  for  himself  in 
complainin^r  of  the  want  of  etiquette  in  his  dungeon. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  intriguer  survived  every  other 
spirit  within  him,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  return  of  O'Meara  and  Gourgaud  to  Europe 
was  not  a  part  of  that  intrigue  in  which  Napoleon 
played  the  Italian  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  returned  under  a  certificate  of 
ill  health,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  possible  that  the 
surgeon  was  unconscious  of  the  intrigue.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  design ;  and  that  design  was, 
to  excite  a  very  considerable  interest  in  Europe,  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  Gourgaod, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Marie  I^uise,  which  was  palpably  intended  more 
for  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  than  for  the 
feelings  of  the  ex-empress,  of  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  the  world  has  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 

In  this  letter  it  was  declared,  that  Napoleon  was 
dying  in  the  most  frightful  and  prolonged  agony. 
**  Yes,  madame,"  said  this  epistle,  **  he  whom 
divine  and  human  laws  unite  to  you  by  the  most 
sacred  ties — he  whom  you  have  beheld  an  object 
of  homage  to  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  over  whose  fate  I  saw  you  shed  so  many  tears 
when  he  \e(i  you,  is  perishing  by  a  most  cruel  death 
— a  captive  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  at 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  leagues  from  those 
whom  he  holds  most  dear." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  object 
of  the  appeal.  ^*  These  suflferings  may  continue 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  still  time  to  save  him : 
the  moment  seems  very  favorable.  The  sovereigns 
are  about  to  assemble  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle — passions  seem  calmed — Napoleon  is  now 
far  from  being  formidable.  In  these  circumstances 
let  your  majesty  deign  to  reflect  what  an  efl^  a 
great  step  on  your  part  would  produce — that,  for 
instance,  of  going  to  this  congress,  and  there  so- 
liciting a  termination  to  the  emperor's  sufl!erings,^ 
of  supplicating  your  august  father  to  unite  his  eflforts 
with  yours,  in  order  to  have  Napoleon  confided  to 
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his  charge,  if  policy  did  not  permit  him  to  be  re- 
stored to  liberty;  and  how  great  would  be  your 
majesty's  own  happiness.  It  would  be  said,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  af\er  having  vanquished  the 
great  Napoleon,  abandoned  him  to  his  most  cruel 
enemies ;  they  conducted  him  towards  his  grave  by 
the  most  prolonged  and  barbarous  torments;  the 
continuation  of  His  agony  urged  him  even  to  de- 
mand more  active  executioners ;  he  seemed  forgot- 
ten, and  without  hope  of  aid ;  but  Marie  Louise 
remained  to  him,  and  he  was  restored  to  life." 

Whether  this  letter  ever  reached  its  address  is 
not  clear ;  but  if  it  did,  it  produced  no  discoverable 


But  the  absence  of  those  confidants  increased  the 
troubles  of  the  unlucky  Montholon  in  a  formidable 
degree,  and  Napoleon's  habit  of  dictating  his 
thoughts  and  recollections,  (which  he  frequently 
continued  for  hours  together,  and  sometimes  into 
the  middle  of  the  night,)  pressed  heavily  on  the 
count  and  Bertrand ;  the  latter  being  excluded  afler 
six  in  the  evening,  when  the  sentinels  were  posted 
for  the  night,  as  he  resided  with  his  family,  and 
thus  devolving  the  task  of  the  night  on  Montholon. 
Those  dictations  were  sometimes  on  high  questions 
of  state,  and  on  theories  of  war ;  sometimes  on 
matters  of  the  day,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
threw  the  mind  of  England  into  such  distress,  had 
just  been  made  known  at  St.  Helena.  Napoleon 
spoke  of  it  as  reminding  him  of  the  perilous  child- 
birth of  Marie  Louise.  **  Had  it  not  been  for  me," 
said  he,  "  she  would  have  lost  her  life,  like  this 
poor  Princess  Charlotte.  What  a  misfortune! 
young  and  beautiful,  destined  to  the  throne  of  a 
great  nation,  and  to  die  for  want  of  proper  care  on 
the  part  of  her  nearest  relations!  Where  was 
her  husband?  where  was  her  mother?  why  were 
they  not  beside  her,  as  I  was  beside  Marie  Lou- 
ise? She,  too,  would  have  died,  had  I  left  her 
to  the  care  of  the  professional  people.  She  owes 
her  life  to  my  being  with  her  during  the  whole  time 
of  danger ;  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment 
when  the  accoucheur  Dubois  .came  to  me  pale  with 
fright,  and  hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  informed 
me  that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the  life  of 
Uie  mother  and  that  of  the  child.  The  peril  was 
imminent ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in 
decision.  '  Save  the  mother,'  said  I — *  it  is  her 
rieht.  Proceed  just  as  you  would  do  in  the  case 
of  a  citizen's  wife  of  the  Rue  St.  Ilenis.'  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  this  answer  produced  an  elec- 
tric effect  on  Dubois.  He  recovered  his  sangfroid, 
and  calmly  explained  to  me  the  causes  of  the  dan- 
ger. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  king 
of  Rome  was  born  ;  but  at  first  the  infant  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  he  had  suffered  so  much  on  com- 
ing into  the  world,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  the  physicians  recalled  him  to  life." 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  as  a  similar  in- 
stance of  the  advantage  of  care  and  decision,  that 
Queen  Caroline  was  rescued  from  the  same  hazard. 
Her  accouchment  was  preceded  by  great  suffering, 
and  her  strength  seemed  totally  exhausted.  The 
attendants  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm,  when 
Lord  Thurlow  said,  in  his  usual  rough  way, 
*'  Don't  think  of  princesses  here  :  treat  her  like  the 
washerwoman,  and  give  her  a  glass  of  brandy." 
The  advice  was  followed,  and  the  princess  speedily 
recovered. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  short-lived 
son,  is  an  anecdote,  which  Napoleon  related  as  an 
instance  of  his  own  love  of  justice.    When  the 


palace  was  about  to  be  built  for  the  king  of  Ronie 
at  Pasaey,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  some  build- 
ings which  already  stood  on  the  ground.  One  of 
these  was  a  hut  belonging  to  a  cooper,  which  tba 
arohiteclB  valued  at  a  thousand  francs.  But  the 
cooper,  resolving  to  make  the  most  of  his  tenure, 
now  demanded  ten  times  the  sum.  Napoleon  ot- 
dered  the  money  to  be  given  to  him ;  but  when  the 
contract  was  brought  to  him  to  sign,  the  fellow 
said,  that  "  as  an  emperor  disturbed  him,"  he 
ought  to  pay  for  turning  him  out,  and  must  give 
him  thirty  thousand  francs.  "  The  good  man  is  a 
little  exacting,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  still  there  is  some 
sense  in  his  argument.  Give  him  the  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it."  !But  the 
cooper,  thinking  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity,  now 
said  that  he  could  not  take  less  than  forty  thousand. 
The  architect  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  he  dared 
not  again  mention  the  matter  to  the  emperor,  and 
yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  house. 
Napoleon  learned  what  was  passing,  and  was  an- 
gry, but  allowed  the  offer  of  the  forty  thousand. 
Again  the  dealer  retracted,  and  demanded  fifty 
thousand.  '*  He  is  a  despicable  creature,"  said 
the  emperor.  '*  I  will  have  none  of  his  paltry  hut : 
it  shall  remain  where  it  is,  as  a  testimony  of  my 
respect  for  the  law." 

The  works  were  still  going  on  at  the  time  of  the 
exile,  in  1814 ;  and  the  cooper,  finding  himself  in 
the  midst  of  rubbish  and  building  materials,  groaned 
over  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  or  rather  of  his 
extortion,  for  he  had  thus,  deservedly,  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  making  his  fortune. 

The  death  of  Cipriani,  the  moi/re  d' hotel,  occurred 
about  this  time,  and  was  startling  from  its  sudden- 
ness. He  was  serving  Napoleon's  dinner,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  such  violent  pains,  that  he  was 
unable  to  reach  his  chamber  without  assistance. 
He  rolled  on  the  ground,  uttenng  piercing  cries. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards  his  coffin  was 
carried  to  the  cemetery  of  Plantation  House !  Cip- 
riani had  been  employed  in  the  secret  police,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  some  difficult  missions 
in  the  affairs  of  Naples  and  Northern  Italy.  It 
was  only  afler  the  banishment  to  Elba  that  he  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  household.  It  was  to  Cipriani 
that  the  taking  of  Capri  was  owing.  In  1806,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  commanded  at  Capri,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  legion,  composed  of  Corsican  and  Near 
politan  deserters.  The  position  of  Capri  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  was  of  some  importance  for  carrying 
on  communications  with  those  hostile  to  the  French 
interests  in  Italy.  Salicetti,  prime  minister  of  Na- 
ples, was  vainly  pondering  on  the  capture  of  Capri ; 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  employ  Cipriani,  to  put 
it  into  his  power  bysurpiise  or  treachery.  Among 
the  Corsicans  under  Sir  H.  Lowe's  command,  was 
one  Suzanelli,  a  profligate,  who  had  reduced  him- 
self by  his  debaucheries  to  acting  as  a  spy.  Cipri- 
ani soon  ascertained  that  they  had  been  fellow-stu- 
dents at  college. 

The  whole  story  is  curious,  as  an  instance  of  the 
dexterity  of  Italian  treachery,  and  of  the  difficulty 
which  an  honest  man  must  always  find  in  dealing 
with  that  people.  Cipriani  instantly  found  out 
Suzanelli,  who  was  then  in  Naples,  and  said,  **  I 
know  all,  but  we  are  fellow-countrymen — we  have 
eaten  the  same  soup :  I  do  not  desire  to  make  you 
lose  your  head :  choose  between  the  scaffold  and 
making  your  fortune  from  your  own  country.  You 
are  the  spy  of  the  English  :  help  me  to  expel  them 
from  Capri,  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Reruse,  and 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  will  be  shot  within  twenty- 
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fear  hoQXB."  "  I  take  your  oSet"  was  the  iniwer. 
'IVbat  do  yoa  want  with  me  V  Cipnani  proposed 
to  me  him  doable  what  he  receiTod  from  the 
En^liBh,  on  conditioa  of  handing  over  all  the  letten 
whush  he  received  for  Naples,  and  deliYering  the 
newere  as  if  he  had  received  them  firom  the  wri- 
ten.  Sozaoelli  thenceforth  oommunicated  all  news 
relative  to  the  movements  of  old  Queen  Caroline, 
md  the  British  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  oonfidence  in  Suzanelli  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  apparently  important  commtmica- 
tions  which  the  Neapolitan  police  had  purposely 
nude  to  him,  that  he  rewarded  him  pofusely,  and 
al  length  aooepted  his  ofier  of  fumishme-  reoroits  to 
the  Corsican  legion  at  Capri.  When  the  garrison 
wasoormpted  through  the  medium  of  those  recruits, 
and  an  expedition  was  prepared  at  Naples,  Suzanelli, 
in  order  to  hoodwink  the  governor  of  Capri,  whose 
vigilance  might  be  awakened  by  the  preparations, 
sent  him  a  detailed  report  of  the  strength  and  object 
of  the  expedition,  but  telling  him  that  it  was  meant 
to  attack  the  Isle  of  Ponza.  The  expedition,  under 
General  La  Marque,  sailed  at  night,  and  the  French 
effected  their  landing  by  surprise.  The  royal  Mal- 
tese regiment  contained  a  great  number  of  Suza- 
nellies  recruits.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  the  forts  in  their  charge.  The  com- 
mandant succeeded  with  difficulty  in  shutting  hun- 
seif  up  in  the  citadel  with  the  royal  Corsican  resi- 
roent.  It  was  inaccessible  by  assault,  but  Uie 
French  dragged  some  heavy  guns  to  a  commanding 
height,  and  after  a  cannonade  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated. 

This  story  is  not  exactly  true ;  for  the  capitula- 
tion was  not  the  result  of  the  cannonade ;  but  water 
and  provisions  had  totally  foiled.  The  attempt 
made  by  an  English  frigate  to  succor  the  island  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  violent  gale,  and  there  was  no 
resource  but  to  give  up  the  island.  Yet,  if  our 
memory  is  exact,  there  was  no  capitulation ;  for  the 
garrison  escaped  without  laying  down  their  arms. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  great  events  frequently  de- 
pend upon  very  little  causes.  All  the  world  now 
blames  the  precipitancy  of  Napoleon  in  leaving  Elba 
while  the  congress  was  assembled.  If  he  had 
waited  until  it  was  dissolved,  he  would  have  gained 
all  the  time  which  must  have  been  lost  by  the  allies 
in  reuniting  their  councils.  The  princes  and  di- 
plomatists would  have  been  scattered ;  the  armies 
would  have  marched  homewards;  months  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  could  again  have 
been  brought  into  the  field ;  and  during  that  period, 
there  would  have  been  full  opportunity  for  all  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  insinuation,  which  Napoleon  so 
well  knew  how  to  use.  Or,  if  he  had  delayed  his 
return  for  a,  twelvemonth  longer,  he  would  have 
only  found  the  obstacles  so  much  the  more  dimin- 
ished. In  short,  to  him  the  gain  of  time  was  every- 
thing. 

His  own  narrative  on  the  subject  now  was,  that 
he  had  been  misled  ;  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  delay,  but  that  accident  had  be- 
trayed him.  He  had  established  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Vienna,  through  which  he  received 
weekly  accounts  of  all  that  had  passed  in  congress, 
and  was  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  One  of  his 
agents,  De  Chaboulon,  arrived  at  Elba,  at  the  same 
period  with  the  Chevalier  P'Istria,  (whom  the  King 
of  Naples  had  sent  with  the  despatch  received  from 
his  ambassador  at  Vienna,)  announcing  the  closing 
of  the  congress,  and  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  On  this  intelligence  Napoleon  deter- 
mined immediately  to  set  sail  for  France,  without 
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waiting  for  the  return  of  Cipriani,  whom  he  haS 
sent  on  a  special  mission.  Had  he  waited  for  thai 
return,  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  have  been  on 
his  way  to  Russia.  But  the  result  of  his  precip- 
itancy was,  that  by  rushing  into  France,  while  tb» 
emperors  and  diplomatists  were  still  in  combinaticMi, 
they  were  enabled  to  level  the  blow  at  him  imm»> 
diately.  Instead  of  negotiations,  he  was  pursued 
with  a  hue  and  cry ;  and  instead  of  being  treated  as 
a  prince,  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw.  Cipriam 
arrived  in  Elba  on  the  S7th  of  February,  but  Napo- 
leon had  sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  So 
delicate  was  the  interval  between  total  ruin  and 
what  might  have  been  final  security ;  fot  Cipriani 
brought  news  of  the  congress,  and  despatches  from 
Vienna,  whksh  would  have  proved  the  importance 
of  delaying  the  departure  of  the  expedition. 

But  it  must  now  be  acknowledged  that,  if  thoM 
ever  was  a  human  being  under  the  influence  of  in- 
fatuation, that  being  was  Napoleon,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  his  career.  For  ten  years  the  favorite  of 
fortune,  the  long  arrear  had  begun  to  be  paid  in  the 
year  1819.  His  expedition  to  Moscow  was  less  a 
blunder  than  a  frenzv.  There  was,  perhaps,  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  in  Europe  but  foresaw  the 
almost  inevitable  ruin  of  his  army.  We  can  recoW 
lect  the  rejoicioff  with  which  this  perilous  advance 
was  viewed  in  Eneland,  and  the  universal  predictioa 
that  the  Russian  deserts  would  be  the  grave  of  his 
army,  if  not  of  his  empire.    Poland  had  been  eo»> 

?uered  in  a  march  and  a  month.  The  residence  of 
fapoleon  at  Warsaw  for  the  winter  would  have- 
raised  a  Polish  army  for  him,  and  would  have  given 
him  a  year  for  the  march  to  Moscow.  But  he  was 
infatuated:  there  is  no  other  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. He  rushed  on,  captured  the  capital,  and  was 
ruined.  Even  with  Moscow  in  ashes  round  him, 
he  still  persisted  in  the  folly  of  supposing  that  hr 
could  persuade  into  peace  an  empire  which  had  just 
^ven  so  tremendous  an  evidence  of  its  fidelity  and 
its  fortitude.  He  was  infatuated.  He  was  detained 
amid  the  embers  until  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
longer,  and  equally  impossible  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  a  Russian  winter  in  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles. 
His  hour  was  come.  -  Of  an  army  which  numbered 
four  hundred  thousand  men  on  crossing  the  Niemen, 
probably  not  one  thousand  ever  returned  ;  for  the 
broken  troops  which  actually  came  back  had  been 
reinforcements  which  reached  the  grand  army  from 
time  to  time.  He  reached  Paris  with  the  stamp  of 
fallen  sovereignty  on  his  brow  :  the  remainder  of 
his  career  was  a  struggle  against  his  sentence. 
Waterloo  was  merely  the  scafibld :  he  was  under 
irretrievable  condemnation  long  before. 

In  his  captivity.  Napoleon  was  liberal  in  his  dona- 
tives. On  the  departure  of  Balcombe,  in  whose  house 
he  had  remained  for  some  time  on  his  arrival  in  the 
island,  he  gave  him  a  bill  for  seventy-two  thousand 
francs,  with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  twelve  then- 
sand — saying  to  him,  ^*  I  hear  that  your  resignation 
of  your  employment  is  caused  by  the  quarrels  drawn 
upon  you  through  the  hospitality  which  you  showed 
me :  1  should  not  wish  you  to  regret  ever  having 
known  me.*' 

A  quarrel  relative  to  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon's 
health,  produced  an  order  from  the  governor  for  the 
arrest  of  O'Meara.  There  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
peevishness  exercised  on  the  subject,  and  Napoleon 
attempted  to  raise  this  trifling  a&ir  into  a  general 
quarrel  of  the  commissioners.  But  on  his  decla»- 
ing  that  he  would  no  longer  receive  the  visits  of 
O'Meara  while  under  arrest,  the  governor  revoked 
the  order,  and  O'Meara  continued  his^tendanoef 
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until  ioBtractioDs  were  received  from  Lord  BsUiant, 
to  remove  him  from  his  situation  in  the  household 
of  the  emperor,  and  send  him  to  England.  This 
gave  another  opportunity  for  complaint.  "  I  have 
fived  too  long,"  said  Bonaparte ;  *'  your  ministers 
are  v«t  bold.  When  the  pope  was  my  prisoner, 
I  would  have  cut  off  my  arm  rather  than  have  signed 
an  order  for  laying  hands  on  his  physidan." 

Before  leaving  the  island,  O'Meara  drew  up  a 
statement  of  his  patient's  health,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  liver  as  the  chief  seat  of  his 
disease.  A  copy  of  this  paper  reached  home,  when 
Cardinal  Fesch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  had  it 
examined  by  her  own  physician  and  four  medical 
professors  of  the  university.  They  also  pronounced 
the  disease  to  consist  of  an  obstruction  of  the  liver. 
So  much  far  the  certainty  of  medicine.  The  whole 
report  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  blunder.  Na- 
poleon ultimately  died  of  a  fearful  disease,  which 
probably  has  no  connection  with  the  tiver  at  all. 
His  disease  was  cancer  in  the  stomach. 

The  result  of  those  quarrels,  however,  was  to 

S've  a  less  curcumscribed  promenade  to  Napoleon, 
n  the  decline  of  his  health  being  distinctly  stated 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his 
exercise,  and  Napoleon  resumed  his  walks  and 
works.  From  this  period,  too,  he  resumed  those 
dictations  which,  in  the  form  of  notes,  contained 
his  personal  opinions,  or  rather  those  apologies  for 
his  acts,  which  he  now  became  peculiarly  anxious 
to  leave  behind  him  to  posterity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  historic  value  of  those 
notes,  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  the 
interest  belonging  to  transactions  which  shook  Eu- 
rope, and  without  remembering  that  they  were  the 
language  of  a  man  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  time,  if  not  the  most  remarkable  for  the  result 
of  his  acts,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  speaking  of  the  return  from  Elba — **  I  took," 
said  he,  '*  that  resolution  as  soon  as  it  was  proved 
to  me  that  the  Bourbons  considered  themselves  as 
the  continuance  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  denied 
the  legal  existence  of  the  republic  and  the  empire, 
which  were  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  only  as 
usurping  governments.  The  consequences  of  this 
system  were  flagrant.  It  became  the  business  of 
the  bishops  to  reclaim  their  sees  ;  (he  property  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  emigrants  must  be  restored. 
All  the  services  rendered  in  the  army  of  Cond^  and 
in  La  Vendue,  all  the  acts  of  treachery  committed  in 
opening  the  gates  of  France  to  the  armies  which 
brought  back  the  king,  merited  reward.  All  those 
rendered  under  the  standard  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire  were  acts  of  felony."  He  then  gave  his  spe- 
cial view  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy. 

"  The  revolution  of  1789  was  a  general  attack 
of  the  masses  upon  the  privileged  classes.  The 
nobles  had  occupied,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
all  the  posts  of  justice,  high  and  low.  They  were 
exempt  from  the  charges  of  the  state,  and  yet  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  accruing  from  them,  by 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive employments.  The  principal  aim  of  the  revo- 
lution was  to  abolish  those  privileges."  He  then 
declared  the  advantages  of  the  revolution.  *'  It 
had  established  the  right  of  every  citizen,  according 
to  his  merit,  to  attain  to  every  employment ;  it  had 
broken  down  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  provinces, 
and  out  of  many  little  nations  formed  a  great  one. 
It  made  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  the  same  every- 
where—the regulations  and  taxes  the  same  every- 
where. The  half  of  the  country  changed  its 
proprietors." 


This  aCalemeBt  is  troe,  and  yet  the  mask  is  eaii- 
ly  taken  off  the  revolution .  The  whole  question  is, 
whether  the  means  by  which  it  was  purchased 
were  not  wholly  unnecessary.  It  cost  seven  years 
of  the  most  cruel  and  comprehensive  wickednees 
that  the  world  ever  saw  ;  and,  when  at  last  its  vio- 
lence overflowed  the  frontiers,  it  cost  nearly  a 
2narter  of  a  century  of  slaughter,  of  ruthless  pinn- 
er and  savage  devastation,  concluding  with  the 
capture  of  the  French  capital  itself,  twice  withm 
two  years,  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  conquerors. 

Yet  every  beneficial  change  which  was  produced 
by  the  revolution,  at  this  enormous  waste  of  na- 
tional strength  and  human  happiness,  had  been 
offered  by  the  French  throne  before  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed ;  and  was  disdained  by  the  leaders  of 
the  populace,  in  their  palpable  preference  for  the 
havoc  of  their  species. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1818,  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  communicated  to  Count  Montholon  a 
despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst  announcing  the  de- 
parture from  Italy  of  two  priests,  a  physician,  a 
maiire  d^ hotel  and  cook,  sent  by  Cardinal  Fesoh,  for 
the  service  of  Longwood.  This  news  was  receive 
by  the  household  with  joy,  in  consequence  of  Na- 
Doleon's  declining  health.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  he  became  worse ;  and  Dr.  Stock,  the 
surgeon  of  one  of  the  ships  on  the  station,  was  sent 
for,  and  attended  him  for  awhile.  Liver  complaint 
was  Napoleon's  disease  in  the  opinion  of  the  doe- 
tor;  the  true  disease  having  escaped  them  all. 
The  paroxysm  passed  off,  and  for  six  weeks  his 
constitution  seemed  to  be  getting  the  better  of  his 
disease. 

The  complaints  of  the  governor's  conduct  appear 
to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  same  restless  assi- 
duity. If  we  are  to  judge  from  a  conversation 
with  Montholon,  those  complaints  were  of  the  most 
vexatious  order.  ♦•  It  is  very  hard,"  said  Sir  Hud- 
son, ''  that  I  who  take  so  much  care  to  avoid  doing 
what  is  disagreeable,  should  be  constantly  made 
the  victim  of  calumnies  ;  that  I  should  be  presented 
as  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  eyes  of  the  European 
powers  ;  that  the  commissioners  of  the  great  powers 
should  say  to  me  themselves,  that  Count  Bertrand 
had  declared  to  them  that  I  was  a  fool ;  that  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  emperor  was  at  Long- 
wood  ;  that  I  had  been  forty  days  without  seeing 
him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  dead  without  my  know- 
ing anything  of  it. ' '  He  further  s»d  that  the  news- 
papers, and  particularly  the  Edirihurgh  Rsviewy 
were  full  of  articles  which  represented  him  as  an 
assassin.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  orderly  officer  should  see  Napoleon  every 
day,  and  that  this  might  be  done  in  any  way  he 
pleased.  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that  he 
should  be  seen. 

Yet  this  demand  of  seeing  him,  which  was  thus 
expressed  in  moderate  terms,  and  obviously  essen- 
tial to  his  safe  keeping,  was  answered  in  the  lofty 
style  of  a  melodrama.  **  Count  Bertrand  and  my- 
self have  both  informed  you,  sir,  that  you  should 
never  violate  the  emperor's  privacy  without  forcing 
his  doors,  and  shedding  blood." 

A  great  deal  of  the  pretended  irritation  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  household,  arose  from  the  govern- 
or's omission  of  the  word  emperor  in  his  notes  ;  • 
and  on  this  subject  a  cavil  had  existed  even  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  what  could  be  more  childish  than  such 
a  cavil,  either  in  England  or  in  St.  Helena  1  It  is 
a  well-known  diplomatic  rule,  that  no  title  which  a 
new  power  may  give  to  itself  can  be  ackn4)wledged,f 
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except  as  a  matter  of  distinct  negotiation ;  and  those 
Frenchmen  must  hate  known  that  the  governor 
bad  no  right  to  acknowledge  a  title,  which  had 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  British  cabinet. 

At  length  the  quarrel  rose  to  bullying.  The 
governor  having  insisted  on  his  point,'  that  Napo- 
leon should  be  seen  by  the  orderly  officer  ;.this  was 
fiercely  refused  ;  and  at  length  Bertrand  made  use 
of  offensive  language,  filling  up  the  offence  by  a 
challenge  to  the  governor.  The  most  surprising 
matter  in  the  whole  business  is,  that  Sir  Hudson 
did  not  instantly  send  the  blusterer  to  the  black- 
hole.  It  was  obvious  that  the  idea  of  fighting 
with  men  under  his  charge  was  preposterous.  But 
he  still,  and  we  think  injudiciously,  as  a  matter 
of  the  code  of  honor,  wrote,  that  if  Count  Bertrand 
had  not  patience  to  wait  another  opportunity,  as  he 
could  not  fight  his  frisoner^  he  might  satisfy  his 
rage  by  fighting  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lyster,  the 
bearer  of  his  reply,  who  was  perfectly  ready  to  draw 
his  sword.  Of  this  opportunity,  however,  the 
count  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  taking  advantage. 

The  whole  question  now  turned  on  the  admission 
of  the  orderly  officer,  to  have  personal  evidence 
that  Napoleon  was  still  in  the  island — a  matter  of 
obvious  necessity,  for  Europe  at  that  time  teemed 
with  the  projects  of  revolutionary  Frenchmen  fiir 
setting  him  free.  His  escape  would  have  ruined 
the  governor  ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
personal  indifference  to  him,  his  sense  of  the  public 
evils  which  might  be  produced  by  the  return  of  this 
mest  dangerous  of  all  incendiaries  would  doubtless 
have  made  his  detention  one  of  the  first  duties. 

However,  finding  at  last  that  the  state  of  Na- 
poleon's health  might  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  immediate  escape,  and  evidently  with  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  irritation  between  them  as 
much  as  possible,  it  was  finally,  though  **  tempo- 
rarily," agreed  to  take  Montholon's  word  for  his 
being  at  Long  wood.  On  the  2l8t  of  September, 
the  priests  and  Dr.  Antomarchi  arrived.  Napole- 
on, always  active  and  inventive,  now  attempted  to 
interest  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  liberation. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  this  was  rather  a  bold  at- 
tempt for  the  man  who  had  invaded  Russia,  rav- 
aged its  provinces,  massacred  its  troops,  and  finished 
by  leaving  Moscow  in  flames.  But  he  dexterously 
limited  himself  to  explaining  the  seizure  of  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rapacious  and  absurd  attempt  to  ex- 
clude English  merchandise  from  Ihe  continent. 
Oldenburg  was  one  of  the  chief  entrances  by  which 
those  manufactures  made  their  way  into  Germany. 
Its  invasion,  and  the  countless  robberies  which  fol- 
lowed, had  been  among  the  first  insolences  of  Na- 
Doleon,  and  the  cause  of  the  first  irritations  of 
Alexander,  as  his  sister  was  married  to  the  reigning 
prince.  Napoleon  lays  the  entire  blame  on  Davoust, 
whom  he  charges  with  both  the  conception  and  the 
execution.  But  if  he  had  disapproved  of  the  act 
why  had  he  not  annulled  it?  **  I  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  so,"  said  Napoleon,  **  when  I  received  a 
menacing  notice  from  Russia ;  but,"  said  he,"  from 
the  moment  when  the  honor  of  France  was  impli- 
cated, I  could  no  longer  disapprove  of  the  mar- 
shal's proceedings."  He  glides  over  the  invasion 
of  Russia  wiih  the  same  unhesitating  facility.  **  I 
niado  war,"  said  he,  **  ajrainst  Russia,  in  spite  of 
myself.  I  knew  better  than  the  libellers  who  re- 
proached me  with  it,  that  Spain  was  a  devouring 
cancer  which  I  ought  to  cure  before  engaging  my- 
self in  a  terrible  struggle,  the  first  blow  of  which 
would  be  struck   at  a  distance  of  five   hundred 


leagaes  from  my  frontiers.  Poland  and  its  resources 
were  but  poetry,  in  the  first  months  of  the  year 
1813."  He  then  adroitly  flatters  the  Russian  na- 
tion. *'  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to  think  that  I  could 
conquer  Russia  without  immense  efforts.  I  knew 
the  bravery  of  the  Russian  army.  The  war  of  1607 
had  proved  it  to  me."  He  then  hints  at  the  sub- 
ject of  his  conversations  at  Erfurth,  and  discloses 
some  of  those  curious  projects,  by  which  France 
and  Russia  were  to  divide  the  world.  He  says 
that  Alexander  offered  to  exchange  his  Polish  prov- 
inces for  Constantinople.  Under  this  arrangement 
Sjrria  and  Egypt  would  have  supplied  to  France  the 
loss  of  her  colonies.  He  then  admits  that  he  hnd 
desired  to  marry  the  grand-duchess;  and,  finally 
asserting  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  was 
forced  upon  the  people,  he  declares  himself  willii  g 
to  accept  of  Russian  intervention  to  save  himself 
from  the  **  martyrdom  of  that  rock." 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  the  governor  was 
constantly  guided  by  a  wish  to  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  his  prisoner ;  but  the  most  important  point 
of  all  was  to  guard  against  his  escape.  Gradually 
the  relaxations  as  to  the  limits  of  his  movements 
became  more  satisfactory  even  to  the  household 
themselves  ;  and  for  some  time  in  the  latter  period 
of  1819  Napoleon  was  suffered  to  ride  to  consider- 
able distances  in  the  island,  without  the  attendance 
of  an  English  officer.  He  now  took  long  rides — 
among  others,  one  to  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Doveton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  In  the 
evenings  he  dictated  narratives  relative  to  some  of 
the  more  prominent  points  of  his  history,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  sent  to  Europe,  \^  here  he 
was  determined,  at  least,  never  to  let  the  interest 
of  his  name  die,  and  where,  though  he  was  prac- 
tically forgotten,  this  clever  but  utterly  selfish  in- 
dividual deceived  himself  into  the  belief  that  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  his  restoration.  On  one  of  these 
evenings  he  gave  his  own  version  of  the  revolt  of 
Marshal  Ney. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ney,  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  given  to  him  by  Louis 
XVIII.  made  a  dashing  speech  to  the  king,  declar- 
ing that  **  he  would  bring  back  the  monster  in  an 
iron  cage."  But  it  happened  that  he  had  no  sooner 
seen  the  monster,  than  he  walked  over  to  him  with 
his  whole  army.  This  was  an  offence  not  to  be 
forgiven  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  on  the  restoration 
of  ihe  king,  Ney  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
shot. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  of  this 
unfortunate  officer's  conduct ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  romantic  color  which  Napoleon's  dex- 
terous fancy  contrived  to  throw  over  the  whole 
scene. 

**  Marshal  Ney,"  said  he,  **  was  perfectly  loval, 
when  he  received  his  last  orders  from  the  king.  l3ut 
his  fiery  soul  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed 
by  the  intoxicating  enthusiasm  of  the  population  of 
the  provinces,  which  was  daily  depriving  him  of 
some  of  his  best  troops,  for  the  national  colors  were 
hoisted  on  all  sides."  Notwithstanding  this,  Ney, 
when  the  emperor  was  ready  at  Lyons,  resisted  his 
recollections,  until  he  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  emperor.  **  Then  he  yielded,  and  again 
placed  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  empire." 

The  letter  was  the  following  pithy  performance  : 
— **  Cousin,  my  major-general  sends  you  the  order 
of  march.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  moment  you 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  Lyons,  you  ajrain  raised  tlie 
tricolored  standard  among  your  troops.     Execute 
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the  orders  of  Bertrand,  and  come  and  join  me  at 
Chalons.  1  will  receive  you  as  I  did  the  morning 
after  the  battle  of  Moscow."  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  roan  who  could  have  been  seduced 
by  this  letter  must  have  been  a  simpleton :  it  has 
all  the  arro^nce  of  a  master,  and  even  if  be  had 
been  perfectly  free,  it  was  evident  that  obedience 
would  have  made  him  a  slave.  But  he  had  given 
a  solemn  pledge  to  the  king ;  he  had  been  given 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the  strength  of  that 
pledge  ;  and  in  carrying  it  over  to  the  enemy  of  the 
king,  he  compromised  the  honor  and  hazarded  the 
life  of  every  man  among  thenu  The  act  was  un- 
pardonable, and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  fatally  so. 

Napoleon  makes  no  reference  to  the  pleiige,  to 
the  point  of  honor,  or  the  point  of  duty,  but  pro- 
nounces his  death  a  judicial  assassination.  Still, 
he  is  evidently  not  quite  clear  on  the  subject ;  for  he 
says,  that  even  if  he  had  been  guilty,  his  services  to 
his  country  ought  to  have  arrested  the  hand  of  justice. 

Napoleon  sometimes  told  interesting  tales  of  his 
early  career.  One  of  those,  if  true,  shows  how 
near  the  world  was  to  the  loss  of  an  emperor.  After 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  his  panegyrists  regard 
as  the  first  step  to  his  good  fortune,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  apparently  in  the  worst  possible  mood  for 
adventure.  He  was  at  this  period  suflering  from 
illness.  His  mother,  too,  had  just  communicated 
to  him  the  discomforts  of  her  position. — She  had 
been  just  obliged  to  fly  from  Corsica,  where  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  she  was 
then  at  Marseilles,  without  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Napoleon  had  nothing  remaining,  but  an 
assignat  of  one  hundred  sous,  his  pay  bemg  in  ar- 
rear.  **  In  this  state  of  dejection  I  went  out,"  said 
he,  *'  as  if  urged  to  suicide  by  an  animal  instinct, 
and  walked  along  the  quays,  feeling  my  weakness, 
but  unable  to  conquer  it.  In  a  few  more  moments 
I  should  have  thrown  myself  into  the  water,  when 
I  ran  against  an  individual  dressed  like  a  airople 
mechanic,  and  who,  recognizing  me,  threw  himself 
on  my  neck,  and  cried,  *  Is  it  you,  Napoleon!  what 
joy  to  see  you  again  !'  It  was  Demasis,  a  former 
comrade  of  mine  in  the  artillery  regiment.  He  had 
emigrated,  and  had  returned  to  France  in  disguise, 
to  see  his  aged  mother.  He  was  about  to  go, 
when,  slopping,  he  said,  *  What  is  the  matter? 
You  do  not  listen  to  me.  You  do  not  seem  glad  to 
sne  me.  What  misfortune  threatens  you!  You 
look  to  me  like  a  madman  about  to  kill  himself.'  *' 

This  direct  appeal  awoke  Napoleon^s  feelings, 
and  he  told  him  everything.  '*  Is  that  all  ?"  said 
he ;  opening  his  coarse  waistcoat,  and  detaching  a 
belt,  he  added,  ^*  here  are  thirty  thousand  francs  in 
gold  ;  take  them  and  save  your  mother."  **  I  can- 
not," said  Napoleon,  **  to  this  day,  explain  to  my- 
self my  motives  for  so  doing,  but  I  seized  the  gold 
as  if  by  a  convulsive  movement,  and  ran  like  a  mad- 
man to  send  it  to  my  mother.  It  was  not  until  it 
was  out  of  my  hands,  that  I  thought  of  what  1  had 
done.  I  hastened  back  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
Demasis,  but  he  was  no  longer  there.  For  several 
days  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  returning  not  until 
evening,  searching  every  place  where  I  hoped  to  find 
him." 

The  end  of  the  romance  is  as  eccentric  as  the 
beginning.  For  fifteen  years  Napoleon  saw  no 
more  of  his  creditor.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
discovered  him,  and  asked  '*  why  he  bad  not  ap- 
plied to  the  emperor."  The  answer  was,  that  he 
had  no  necessity  for  the  money,  but  was  afraid  of 
being  compelled  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he 
lived  happily  practising  horticulture. 


Napoleon  now  paid  his  debt,  as  it  may  be  pre* 
sumeo,  magnificently ;  made  him  accept  three  han- 
dred  thousand  francs  as  a  reimbursement  from  tbe 
emperor  for  the  thirty  thousand  lent  to  the  subaltern 
of  artillery ;  and,  besides,  made  him  director-general 
of  the  gardens  of  the  crown,  with  a  salary  of  ttiirtj 
thousand  francs.  He  also  gave  a  government  plaoe 
to  his  brother. 

Napoleon,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  some 
floating  ideas  of  fatalism  in  his  mind,  remarked  that 
two  of  his  comrades,  Demasis  and  Philipeau,  had 
peculiar  influence  on  his  destiny.  Philipeau  had 
emigrated,  and  was  the  engineer  employed  by  Snr 
Sydney  Smith  to  construct  the  defences  of  Acre. 
We  have  seen  that  Demasis  stopped  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  about  to  drown  himself.  '*  Phil- 
ipeau," said^  he,  ^*  stopped  me  before  St.  Jean 
d'Acre :  but  for  him,  I  should  have  been  master  of 
this  key  of  the  east.  I  should  have  marched  upon 
Constantinople,  and  rebuilt  the  throne  of  the 
East." 

This  idea  of  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Turk 
seems  never  to  have  left  Napoleon's  mind.  He 
was  always  talking  of  it,  or  dreaming  of  it.  Bat 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  he  could  ever 
have  found  his  way  out  of  Syria  himself.  With 
his  fleet  destroyed  by  Nelson,  and  his  march  along 
the  coast — perhaps  the  only  practicable  road — ^har- 
assed by  the  English  cruisers;  with  the  whole 
Turkish  army  ready  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Taurus ;  with  Asia  Minor  still  to  be  passed  ; 
and  with  the  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  fleets 
and  forces  ready  to  meet  him  at  Constantinople,  his 
death  or  capture  would  seem  to  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  his  fantastic  expedition.  The  strongs 
est  imaginable  probability  is,  that  instead  of  wear- 
ing the  diadem  of  France,  his  head  would  haw 
figured  on  the  spikes  of  the  seraglio. 

Suicide  is  so  often  the  unhappy  resource  of  men 
indiflTerent  to  all  religion,  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  its  having  been  contemplated  more  tbao 
once  by  a  man  of  fierce  passions,  exposed  to  tke 
reverses  of  a  life  like  Napoleon's.  Or  the  dreadfiil 
audacity  of  a  crime,  which  directly  wars  with  the 
divine  will,  which  cuts  oflf  all  possibility  of  repenv 
ance,  and  which  thus  sends  the  criminsd  before  hts 
Judge  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  there  can  be 
no  conceivable  doubt.  The  only  palliative  can  be, 
growing  insanity.  But  in  the  instance  which  is 
now  stated  by  the  intended  self-murderer,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  palliation  of  any  kind. 

"  There  was  another  period  of  my  life,"  said 
Napoleon,  **  when  I  attempted  suicide;  but  yoo 
are  certainly  acquainted  with  this  fact."  *'  No, 
sire,"  was  Montholon^s  reply. 

*'  In  that  case,  write  what  I  shall  tell  you  ;  for  it 
is  well  that  the  mysteries  of  Fontainbleau  should 
one  day  bo  known." 

We  condense  into  a  few  sentences  this  singulai 
narrative,  which  begins  with  an  interview  demand- 
ed by  his  marshals  on  the  4th  of  April.  1816,  wheo 
he  was  preparing  to  move  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  attack  the  allies.  The  language  of  the  mar- 
shals was  emphatic. 

"  The  army  is  weary,  discouraged ;  desertion  ia 
at  work  among  the  ranks.  To  reenter  Paris  can- 
not be  thought  of;  in  attempting  to  do  so  we 
should  uselessly  shed  blood." 

Their  proposal  was,  his  resignation  in  favor  of 
his  son. 

Caulaincourt  had  already  brought  him  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
convoy  had  thus  reported  the  imperial  convenatioit : 
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■— **  1  carry  on  no  diplomacy  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  everything.  Understand  this,  and  lose  not 
a  moment  in  rendering  an  account  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  of  our  conversation;  and  of  the  situation 
of  his  affairs  here ;  and  return  again  as  quickly, 
bringing  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  As  to 
his  personal  fate,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
he  will  be  properly  treated.  But  lose  not  an  hour, 
or  all  is  lost  for  him,  and  I  shall  no  longer  have 
power  to  do  anything  either  for  him  or  his  dy- 
nasty." 

Napoleon  proceeds.  "  I  hesitated  not  to  make 
the  sacrifice  demanded  of  my  patriotism.  I  sat 
down  at  a  little  table,  and  wrote  my  act  of  abdica- 
tion in  favor  of  my  son."  But  on  that  day  Mar- 
mont  with  his  army  had  surrendered.  The  allies 
instantly  rejected  sdl  negotiation,  after  this  decisive 
blow  in  their  fivor.  The  act  of  resignation  had  not 
reached  them,  and  they  determined  on  restoring  the 
old  monarchy  at  once.  On  this  the  desertion  was 
aniversal ;  and  every  man  at  Fontainbleau  was  evi- 
dently thinking  only  of  being  the  first  to  make  his 
bargain  with  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon,  as  a  last 
experiment,  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  war  in 
ItaJy. 

But  all  shook  their  heads,  and  were  silent.  He 
at  length  signed  the  unequivocal  abdication  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

«*  From  the  time  of  my  retreat  from  Russia," 
sadd  he,  **  I  had  oonstanUy  carried  round  my  neck, 
in  a  little  silken  bag,  a  portion  of  a  poisonous 
powder  which  Ivan  nad  prepared  by  my  orders, 
when  I  was  in  fear  of  being  carried  on  by  the  Ck>s- 
sacks.  My  life  no  longer  belonged  to  my  country ; 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  again  rendered 
me  master  of  it.  Why  should  I  endure  so  much 
suffering  ?  and  who  knows,  that  my  death  may  not 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  my  son  ?  France 
was  saved." — 

'*  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  leaping  from  mv 
bed,  mixed  the  poison  in  a  little  water,  and  drank 
it,  with  a  sort  of  happiness. 

"  But  time  had  taken  away  its  strength ;  fearful 
pains  drew  forth  some  groans  from  me  ;  they  were 
heard,  and  medical  assistance  arrived.  It  was  not 
Heaven's  will  that  I  should  die  so  soon — St.  Helena 
was  in  my  destiny. ^^ 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  pr^ects  were 
formed  for  carrying  the  prisoner  from  St.  Helena. 
One  of  those  is  thus  detailed.  The  captain  of  a 
Teasel  returning  from  India,  had  arranged  to  bring  a 
boat  to  a  certain  point  of  the  coast  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  stopped.  This  person  demanded 
a  million  of  francs,  not,  as  he  said,  for  himself,  but 
for  the  individual  whose  concurrence  was  necessary. 
The  million  was  not  to  be  pa3rable  until  the  vessel 
Had  reached  America.  This  renders  it  probable 
that  the  captain  was  a  Yankee.  At  all  events,  it 
shows  how  necessary  was  the  vigilance  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  how  liitie  connected  with  tyranny  were 
his  precautions  against  evasion.  Another  project 
was  to  be  carried  out,  by  submarine  vessels,  and  on 
tills  experiment  five  or  six  thousand  Louis  were 
expended  in  Europe.  But  Napoleon  finished  his 
inquiry  into  these  matters  by  refusing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  It  is  probable  that  he  ex- 
pected his  release  on  easier  terms  than  those  of 
breaking  his  neck,  as  Montholon  observes,  **  in  de- 
scending the  precipices  of  St.  Helena,"  or  being 
starved,  shot,  or  drowned  on  hb  passage  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  as  his  object  was  constantly  to 
throw  obloquy  on  the  Bourbons,  he  placed  his  fears 
to  the  account  of  their  treachery. 
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*'  I  should  not,"  said  he,  *'  be  six  months  in 
America  without  being  assassinated  by  the  Count 
d'Artois'  creatures.  Remember  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Did  he  not  send  the  Chouan  Brulard  there  to  or- 
ganize my  assassination.  And  besides,  we  should 
always  cbey  our  destiny.  Everything  is  written  in 
heaven.  It  is  my  martyrdom  which  will  reston 
the  crown  of  France  to  my  dynasty.  I  see  in 
America  nothing  but  assassination  or  oblivion.  I 
prefer  St.  Helena." 

In  the  be^ning  of  1821,  Napoleon  began  to 
grow  lethargic.  He  had  generally  spent  the  day  in 
pacing  up  and  down  his  apartment,  and  dictatmg 
conversations  and  political  recollections.  But  m 
now  sat  for  hours  listlessly  and  perfectly  silent  on 
the  sofa.  It  required  the  strongest  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  take  the  air  either  on  foot  or  en  co- 
Uche, 

Napoleon  to  the  last  was  fond  of  burlesquing  tha 
hypocrisy  or  romance  of  the  revolution.  The  18th 
of  Brumaire,  which  made  him  first  consul,  and  had 
given  him  two  colleagues,  gave  him  the  opportuni- 
ty of  developing  the  patriotism  of  the  republie. 
Shortly  after  that  period,  Sieyes,  supping  with  tha 
heads  of  the  republican  party,  said  to  them,  at  tbs 
same  time  throwing  his  cap  violently  on  the  ground, 
*'  There  is  no  longer  a  republic.  I  have  for  tha 
last  eight  days  been  conferring  with  a  man  wbo 
knows  everything.  He  needs  neither  counsel  nor 
aid ;  policy,  laws,  and  the  art  of  government  are  all 
as  familiar  to  bun  as  the  command  of  an  army.  I 
repeat  to  you,  there  is  no  longer  a  republic." 

Sieyes  was  well  known  to  be  what  the  French 
call  an  ideologue.  He  was  a  theorist  on  govern- 
ments, which  he  invented  in  any  convenient  num- 
ber. For  the  consulate  he  had  his  theory  ready. 
The  first  consul  was  to  be  like  an  epicure  in  divin- 
ity, enjojring  himself  and  taking  care  for  no  one. 
But  this  tranquillity  of  position,  and  nonentity  of 
power,  by  no  means  suited  the  taste  of  Napoleon. 
**  *  Your  grand  elector,'  said  he  (the  title  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  his  head  of  his 
new  constitution,)  '  would  be  nothing  but  an  idle 
king.  The  time  for  do-nothing  kings  is  gone  by — 
six  millions  of  francs  and  the  Tuilleries,  to  play  tbs 
stage-king  in,  put  his  signature  to  other  people's 
work,  and  do  nothing  of  himself,  is  a  dream.  Your 
grand  elector  would  oe  nothing  but  a  pig  to  fatten^ 
or  a  master,  the  more  absolute  because  he  would 
have  no  responsibility.'  It  was  on  quitting  urn 
afler  this  conversation,"  said  Napoleon,  **  that  S»- 
yes  said  to  Roger  Duces, '  My  dear  colleague,  w« 
have  not  a  president,  we  have  a  master.  You  and 
I  have  no  more  to  doubt,  but  to  make  our  fortunes 
before  making  our  paqucls.*  "  This  was  at  least 
plain  speaking,  «nd  it  discloses  the  secret  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  republicans. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  memorable  abb^  is 
then  told.  He  was  almoner  to  one  of  the  princesses 
of  France.  One  day,  while  he  was  reading  mass, 
the  princess,  from  some  accidental  circumstance, 
retired,  and  her  ladies  followed  her.  Sieyes,  who 
was  busy  reading  his  missal,  did  not  at  first  perceive 
her  departure ;  but  when  he  saw  himself  almndoned 
by  all  the  great  people,  and  had  no  auditory  leA  but 
the  domestics,  he  closed  the  book,  and  left  the  altar 
crying,  **  I  do  not  say  mass  for  the  rabble  !"  This 
certainly  was  not  very  democratic,  and  yet  Sieyes 
was  soon  afVerwards  the  most  rampant  of  all  possibW 
democrats. 

The  history  of  hb  patriotism,  however,  alike  ac- 
counted for  his  former  contempt  and  his  subsequent 
fraternization.    Previously  to  the  revolution  he  was 
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poor,  neglected,  and  angry  ;  but,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  ability,  his  name  was  mentioned  to 
De  Brienne,  who,  though  an  archbishop,  was  prime 
minister.  Ho  was  desired  to  attend  at  his  next 
levee ;  he  attended,  and  was  overlooked.  He  com- 
plained to  his  friend,  who  repeated  the  complaint  to 
the  archbishop,  who  desired  him  to  appear  at  his 
levee  ;  but  was  so  much  occupied  with  higher  peo- 
ple, that  the  clever  but  luckless  abb^  was  again 
overlooked.  He  made  a  third  expeiiment,  on  the 
promise  that  he  should  obtain  an  audience ;  but  he 
found  the  archbishop  enveloped  in  a  circle  of  epau- 
lets^ grands  cordons,  and  mitres.  To  penetrate 
this  chrcle  was  impossible,  and  the  abb^,  now  furi- 
ous at  what  he  regarded  as  a  mockery,  rushed  to 
his  chamber,  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  his  powerful 
and  memorable  pamphlet  entitled,  "  What  is  the 
third  Estate  ?*'  a  fierce,  but  most  forcible  appeal  to 
the  vanity  of  the  lower  orders,  pronouncing  them 
the  nation.  This  was  a  torch  thrown  into  a  powder 
magazine — all  was  explosion ;  the  church,  the  no- 
blesse, and  the  monarchy  were  suddenly  extin- 
guished, and  France  saw  this  man  of  long  views 
and  powerful  passions,  suddenly  raised  from  hunger 
and  obscurity,  to  the  highest  rank  and  the  richest 
sinecurism  of  the  republic. 

Antomarchi  was  not  fortunate  in  his  attendance 
on  Napoleon.  Of  course  he  felt,  like  every  other 
foreigner,  the  ennui  of  the  island,  and  he  grew  im- 
patient to  return  to  Europe.  At  last  he  applied  for 
permission,  which  Napoleon  gave  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  discharge,  with  the  following  sting  at  the  end. 
'*  During  the  fifteen  months  which  we  have  spent 
in  this  country,  you  have  given  his  majesty  no  con- 
fidence in  your  moral  character.  You  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  in  his  illness,  and  your  residing  here  for 
several  months  longer  would  have  no  object,  and  be 
of  no  use.  ^ '  However,  a  reconciliation  was  effected , 
and  the  doctor  was  suffered  to  remain.  But  all  the 
household  now  began  to  be  intolerably  tired.  Three 
of  the  household,  including  the  abb^,  requested 
their  cong^. 

There  is  in  tho  spirit  of  the  foreigner  a  kind  of 
gross  levity,  an  affectation  of  frivolity  with  respect 
to  women,  and  a  continual  habit  of  vulgar  vanity, 
which  seems  to  run  through  all  ranks  and  ages  of 
the  continental  world.  What  can  be  more  offen- 
sively trifling,  than  the  conduct  which  Napoleon 
narrates  of  himself,  when  emperor,  at  Warsaw? 

A  Madame  Waleska  seems  to  have  been  the  gen- 
eral belle  of  ihe  city.  On  the  night  when  Napoleon 
first  saw  this  woman,  at  a  ball,  General  Bertrand 
and  Louis  de  Perigord  appeared  as  her  public  ad- 
mirers. "They  both,*'  said  he,  "kept  hovering 
emulously  round  her."  But  Napoleon,  emperor, 
husband,  and  mature  as  he  was,  chose  to  play  the 
gallant  on  this  evening  also.  Finding  the  two 
Frenchmen  in  the  way  of  his  attentions,  he  played 
the  emperor  with  effect  on  the  spot.  He  gave  an 
order  to  Berth ter,  then  head  of  his  staff,  instantly  to 
send  off  M.  Perigord  "  to  obtain  news  of  the  6th 
corps,'*  which  was  on  the  Passarge.  Thus  one 
inconvenience  was  got  rid  of,  but  Bertrand  was  still 
present,  and  during  supper  his  attentions  were  so 
marked  that,  as  he  leaned  over  madame's  chair,  his 
aiguilettes  danced  on  her  shoulders.  "  Upon  this," 
said  Napoleon,  "  my  impatience  was  roused  to  such 
a  pitch  that  I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  drew  him 
to  the  recess  of  a  window,  where  I  gave  him  orders 
*  to  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Jerome,' 
and  without  lo-^ing  an  hour  to  bring  me  a  report 
of  the  seige  of  Breslau."  Such  it  is  to  come  in  the 
way  of  emperors.     "  The  poor  fellow  was  scarcely 


gone,"  adds  Napoleon,  '^when  I  repented  of  mj 
angry  impulse ;  and  I  should  certainly  have  recalled 
him,' had  I  not  remembered  at  the  same  minute  thai 
his  presence  with  Jerome  would  be  useful  to  me." 
And  this  was  the  conduct  of  a  man  then  in  the 
highest  position  of  life,  whose  example  must  have 
been  a  model  to  the  multitude,  and  in  whom  even 
frivolity  would  be  a  crime. 

Napoleon  had  long  lived  in  a  state  of  nervous 
fear,  which  must  have  made  even  his  high  positioii 
comfortless  to  him.  He  had  been  for  years  in  dread 
of  poison.  "  I  have  escaped  poisoning,"  said  he, 
"  ten  times,  if  I  have  once."  In  St.  Helena  he 
never  eat  or  drank  anything  which  liad  not  been 
tasted  first  by  one  of  the  household !  Montholon, 
during  the  night,  constantly  tasted  the  drink  pre- 
pared for  him.  On  this  subject.  Napoleon  told  the 
following  anecdote. 

"  He  was  one  day  leaving  the  dinner-table  with 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons, when,  as  he  was  about  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  his  snuff-box,  he  perceived  it  lying  ou 
the  mantel-piece,  in  the  saloon  which  he  was  enter- 
ing. He  was  about  to  open  it  and  take  a  pinchy 
when  his  good  star  caased  him  to  seat  himself.  He 
then  felt  that  his  snuff-box  was  in  one  of  his  pock- 
ets. This  excited  inquiry,  and  on  sending  the  two 
boxes  to  be  chemically  tested,  the  snuff  on  the 
mantel-piece  was  discovered  to  be  poisoned."  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  somewhat  absurd  in  M.  Montholon  to 
give  his  hero  credit  for  sangfroid,  and  say  of  him, 
that  no  one  could  take  fewer  precautions  against 
such  dangers  than  the  emperor.  His  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  precautionary  ;  still,  he  senten- 
tiously  talked  the  nonsense  of  fatalism. 

"  Our  last  hour  b  written  above,"  was  his  fre- 
quent remark.  He  hsd  some  absurdities  on  the 
subject  of  medicine,  which  would  have  very  effect- 
ually assisted  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  He 
had  an  idea  that  he  should  cure  himself  of  his  im- 
mediate disease,  and  perhaps  of  every  other,  by 
swallowing  orange-flower  water,  and  soup  h  la 
reine. 

The  governor,  during  this  period,  constantly  of- 
fered the  services  of  an  English  physician  ;  and  Dr. 
Amott  was  at  last  summoned,  who  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  very  serious,  and  to  be  connected  with 
cnreat  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained  that  his 
disease  was  nlceration  of  the  stomach.  There  is  an 
occasional  tribute  to  the  humane  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernor at  this  lime.  On  April  eleventh,  there  is  this 
memorandum  : — 

"  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  lefl  us  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, since  Dr.  Amott  has  been  admitted,  though 
he  comes  every  day  to  the  apartments  of  the  orderly 
officer,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  physi- 
cian." 

Napoleon,  now  conscious  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  his  disease,  made  bis  will.  He  had  conceived 
that  he  was  worth  in  various  property  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  which  he  left  by  will, 
but  of  which  we  believe  the  greater  part  was  im- 
pounded by  the  French  government,  as  being  public 
property. 

He  now  held  a  long  conversation  on  the  prospects 
of  his  son,  whom  he  regarded  as  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  France. 
He  predicted  the  fall  of  the  reigning  family.  "  The 
Bourbons,"  said  he,  "  will  not  maintain  their  posi- 
tion af^er  my  death."  With  an  exactness  equally 
odd,  but  equally  true,  he  predicted  the  rise  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  dynasty.     "  My  son  will  arrive^' 
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after  a  time  of  troables ;  he  has  but  one  party  to 
fear,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  party  has 
been  germinating  for  a  long  time.  France  is  the 
country  where  the  chiefs  of  parties  have  the  least 
interest.  To  rest  for  support  on  them,  \s  to  build 
their  hopes  on  sand.'' 

There  is  a  brilliant  shrewdness  now  and  then,  in 
his  contempt  of  the  showy  exhibitors  in  public  life. 
•*  The  great  orators,*'  said  he,  "  who  role  the  as- 
sen^lies  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  eloquence,  are  in 
general  men  of  the  most  mediocre  talents.  They 
should  not  be  opposed  in  their  own  way,  for  they 
haye  always  more  noisy  words  at  command  than 
yon.  In  my  council  there  were  men  possessed  of 
much  more  eloquence  than  I  was,  but  I  always  de- 
feated them  by  this  simple  argument — ^two  and  two 
make  four. 

*•  My  son  will  be  obliged  to  allow  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  This  is  a  necessity  in  the  present  day. 
My  son  ought  to  be  a  man  of  new  ideas,  and  of  the 
cause  which  I  have  made  triumphant  everywhere. 

'*  Let  my  son  oAen  read  and  reflect  on  history  : 
that  is  the  only  true  philosophy.  Let  him  read  and 
meditate  on  the  wars  of  the  great  captains.  That 
is  the  only  means  of  rightly  learning  the  science  of 
war." 

In  April,  the  signs  of  debility  grew  still  more 
marked.  On  the  26th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  after 
a  calm  night,  he  had  what  Montholon  regards  as  a 
dream,  but  what  Napoleon  evidently  regarded  as  a 
vision.  He  said  with  extraordinary  emotion,  *•! 
have  just  seen  my  good  Josephine,  but  she  would 
not  embrace  me ;  she  disappeared  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  about  to  take  her  in  my  arms ;  she  was 
seated  there ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  her 
yesterday  evening;  she  is  not  changed — still  the 
same,  full  of  devotion  to  me ;  she  told  me  that  we 
were  about  to  see  each  other  again,  never  more  to 
part.    She  assured  me  of  that.    Did  you  see  her?" 

Montholon  attributed  this  scene  to  feverish  ex- 
citement, gave  him  his  potion,  and  he  fell  asleep ; 
but  on  awaking  he  again  spoke  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine. 

It  is  difficult  in  speaking  of  dreams  and  actual 
visions,  to  know  the  distinction.  That  the  mind 
may  be  so  perfectly  acted  upon  during  the  waking 
hours  as  to  retain  the  impressions  during  sleep,  is 
the  experience  of  every  day.  And  yet  we  know  so 
little  of  the  means  by  which  truths  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  spirit  while  the  senses  are 
closed,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  pro- 
nounce even  upon  those  fugitive  thoughts  as  unreal. 
That  Napoleon  must  have  often  reflected  on  his 
selfish  and  cruel  desertion  of  Josephine,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  conceive.  That  he  may  have  bit- 
terly rej?retted  it,  is  equally  natural,  for,  from  that 
day,  his  good  fortune  deserted  him.  And  he  might 
also  have  discovered  that  he  had  committed  a  great 
crime,  with  no  other  fruit  than  that  of  making  a 
useless  alliance,  encumbering  himself  with  an  un- 
genial  companion,  and  leaving  an  orphan  child  de- 
pendent on  strangers,  and  continually  tantalized  by 
the  recollections  of  a  fallen  throne.  Those  feelings, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and  the  general  de- 
jection of  his  captivity,  must  have  so  often  clouded 
his  declining  hours,  that  no  miracle  was  required  to 
embody  them  in  such  a  vision  as  that  described. 
And  yet,  so  many  visitations  of  this  kind  have  tm- 
doubtedly  occurred,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce that  this  sight  of  the  woman  who  haa  so 
long  been  the  partner  of  his  brilliant  days  might 
not  hare  been  given,  to  impress  its  moral  on  the 


few  melancholy  hours  which  now  lay  between  him 
and  the  grave. 

It  is  painful,  aAer  a  scene  which  implies  some 
softness  of  heart,  to  find  him  unrepentant  of  one  of 
the  most  repulsive,  because  the  most  gratuitous 
crime  of  his  career.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
Bertrand,  in  translating  an  English  journal,  inad- 
vertently be^n  to  read  an  article  containing  a 
violent  attack  on  the  conduct  of  Caulaincourt  and 
Savary  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  Na- 
poleon interrupting  him,  suddenly  cried,  **  This  lb 
shameful."  He  then  sent  for  his  will,  and  inter- 
lined the  following  words : — *'  I  caused  the  Due 
d'Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  tried,  because  that 
step  was  essential  to  the  interest,  honor,  and  safety 
of  the  French  people,  when  the  Count  d'Artois  was 
maintaining,  by  his  own  confession,  sixteen  assas- 
sins in  Pans.  Under  similar  circumstances  I  should 
act  in  the  same  way."  Having  written  these  few 
lines  he  gave  back  the  will.  From  this  period  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  codicils  and  appointing 
executors.  He  gave  to  Marchand  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, valued  at  200,000  francs.  He  wound  up 
those  transactions  by  an  extraordinary  letter — no 
less  than  the  form  o/^  an  announcement  of  his  own 
death.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon breathed  his  last  on  the after  a  long  and 

painful  illness.    I  have  the  honor  to  communicate 
this  intelligence  to  you. 

*'  The  emperor  had  ordered  me  to  communicate, 
if  such  be  your  desire,  his  last  wishes.  I  beg  you 
to  inform  me,  what  are  the  arrangements,  prescribed 
by  your  government  for  the  transpoUation  of  his 
remains  to  France,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the 
persons  of  his  suite.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
&c..  Count  Montholon."  An  act  of  this  order 
implied  a  good  deal  of  self-possession.  But,  even 
to  the  last  day,  he  continued  to  occupy  his  mind 
with  subjects  sufficiently  trying  at  any  period.  On 
one  of  those  nights  he  made  Montholon  bring  a 
table  to  hb  bed-side,  and  dictated  for  two  hours ; 
the  subjects  being  the  decoration  of  Versailles,  and 
the  organization  of  the  national  guard.  On  the 
30th  ot  April  he  was  given  over  by  the  physicians. 
On  the  3d  of  May  his  fever  continued,  and  his  mind 
was  evidently  beginning  to  be  confused.  On  the 
5th  of  May  he  passed  a  very  bad  night,  and  became 
delirious.  **  Twice,"  said  Montholon,  **  I  thought 
I  distinguished  the  unconnected  words,  France— 
Armee — Tete  d'Armte — France, ^^ 

His  final  hour  now  visibly  approached.  From 
six  in  the  morning,  until  half-past  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  he  remained  motionless,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  right  hand  out  of  the  bed,  and 
his  eyes  fixed,  seemingly  absorbed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, and  without  any  appearance  of  sufl^ering  ;  his 
lips  were  slightly  contracted  ;  his  wholo  face  ex- 
pressed pleasant  and  gentle  impressions. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  awake  to  external 
objects  to  the  last.  For  whenever  Antomarchi  at- 
tempted to  moisten  his  lips,  he  repulsed  him  with 
his  hand,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Montholon,  as  the 
only  person  whom  he  would  permit  to  attend  him. 
At  sunset  he  died. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  by  the  surgeons  to  have  been  an 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  0th  of  May,  the  body  was  buried  with 
military  honors.  On  the  30th,  Montholon,  with  the 
household,  quitted  St.  Helena. 

Thus  obscurely,  painfully,  and  almost>igiiomin-¥ 
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ioudy,  closed  the  career  of  the  most  brilliant,  amM- 
tions,  and  powerful  monarch  of  his  time.  No  man 
had  ever  attained  a  higher  rank,  and  sunk  from  it 
to  a  lower.  No  man  bad  ever  been  so  favored  and 
•o  utterly  deserted  by  fortune.  No  man  had  ever 
possessed  so  large  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Europe,  and  been  finally  an  object  of  hostility  so 
universal.  He  was  the  only  man  in  history,  against 
whom  a  continent  in  arms  pronounced  sentence  of 
oterthrow  ;  the  only  soldier  whose  personal  fall  was 
the  declared  object  of  a  general  war : — and  the  only 
monarch  whose  capture  ensured  the  fall  of  his  dy- 
nasty, extinguished  an  empire,  and  finished  the 
loftiest  dream  of  human  ambition  in  a  dungeon. 

Napoleon,  since  his  fall,  has  been  deni^  genius. 
But  it  genius  implies  the  power  of  accomplishing 
great  ends  by  means  beyona  the  invention  of  others, 
he  was  a  genius.  Every  act  of  his  career  was  a 
superb  innovation.  As  a  soldier,  he  changed  the 
whole  art  of  war.  Instead  of  making  campaigns 
of  tactics,  he  made  campaigns  of  triumphs.  He 
wasted  no  time  in  besieging  towns ;  he  rushed  on 
the  capital.  He  made  no  wars  of  detachments,  but 
threw  a  colossal  force  across  the  frontier,  held  its 
mass  together,  and  fought  pitched  battles  day  af\er 
day,  until  he  trampled  down  all  resistance  by  the 
niere  weight  of  a  phalanx  of  350,000  men.  Thus, 
in  1800,  at  Marengo,  he  reconquered  Italy  in  twelve 
hours.  In  1805,  he  broke  down  Austria  in  a  three 
months'  war.  In  1806,  he  crushed  the  Prussian 
«rmy  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  walked  over  the 
monarchy.  In  1807,  he  drove  the  Russians  out  of 
Gecpiany,  fought  the  two  desperate  battles  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland,  and  conquered  that  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
by  which  he  gave  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  shadow 
of  empire  in  Asia,  in  exchange  for  the  substance 
of  universal  empire  in  Europe. 

But  his  time  was  come.  His  wars  had  been 
wholly  selfish.  To  aggrandize  his  own  name,  he 
had  covered  Europe  with  blood.  To  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  earthly  power,  he  had  broken  faith 
with  Turkey,  with  Russia,  with  Germany,  and  with 
Spain.  The  blood,  the  spoil,  and  the  misery  of 
millions  were  upon  his  head.  His  personal  crimes 
ooDcentrated  the  vengeance  of  mankind  upon  his  dia- 
dem. For  the  last  three  years  of  his  political  and 
military  existence,  he  seems  to  have  lain  under  an 
actual  spell.  Nothing  but  the  judicial  clouding  of 
his  intellect  can  account  for  the  precipitate  infirmi- 
ties of  his  judgment.  His  march  to  Russia,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  a  gigantic  absurdity  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe — his  delay  at  Moscow  was 
a  gigantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  every  subaltern 
in  his  army.  But  his  campaigns  in  Prance  were 
only  a  continuation  of  those  absurdities.  With  fifty 
thousand  men  he  was  to  conquer  three  hundred 
thousand,  backed  by  an  actual  million  ready  to  rush 
into  the  provinces  of  France.  How  was  resistance 
possible!  Treaty  was  his  only  hope ;  yet  he  at- 
tempted to  resist,  and  refused  to  treat.  He  was 
beaten  up  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  allies  then 
offered  him  France  ;  he  still  fought,  and  only  af- 
fected to  negotiate.  At  length  the  long  infatuation 
was  consummated  in  his  march  from  Paris ;  the 
allies  marched  to  Paris ;  and  Napoleon  was  in- 
stantly deposed,  outlawed,  and  undone. 

Even  his  second  great  experiment  for  power  was 
but  the  infatuation  repeated.  Every  act  was  an 
error ;  his  return  from  Elba  ought  to  have  been 
delayed  for  at  least  a  year.  His  campaign  of  1815 
ought  to  have  made  head  against  the  rrussians  and 
Germans  in  the  south,  while  he  lefl  the  English  and 
Prussians  to  waste  their  strength  against  his  for- 


tresses. Even  in  Belgium,  he  ought  to  have  poured 
the  whole  mass  of  his  army  on  the  English  at  once, 
instead  of  violating  his  own  first  principle  of  wai, 
and  dividing  it  into  three  armies,  Ney^s  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  Grouchy's  at  Wavre,  and  his  own  at  Ligny. 

Still,  when  routed  at  Waterloo,  he  had  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  field,  the  remnant  of  his  army,  with 
Grouchy*s  corps.  With  those  he  ought  to  have 
moved  on  slowly  towards  Paris,  garrisoning  the 
fortresses,  breaking  up  the  roads,  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  allies,  and  finally,  at 
the  head  of  his  60,000  veterans,  with  the  national 
guard  of  the  capital  and  the  surrounding  districtSy 
(amounting  to  not  less  than  100,000  men,)  at  onoe 
making  a  front  against  the  allies,  and  negotiatmg. 

Above  all  things,  he  ought  never  to  have  separ- 
ated himself  from  the  army ;  as  he  thus  stripped 
his  party  of  all  power  at  the  moment,  and  virtually 
delivered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Bourboniats  in 
the  capital.  Whatever  might  be  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  on  his  conduct  at  the  time,  it  is  now  pei^ 
fectly  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  were  blunders  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  that  every  step  was  direct 
to  his  ruin. 

He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris,  than  he  was  made  a 
prisoner;  escaped  beinff  shot,  only  through  the 
mercy  of  the  allies ;  ana,  for  the  general  quiet  of 
France  and  Europe,  was  consigned,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  few  and  melancholy  years,  to  the  prison 
of  St.  Helena. 

The  name  of  Napoleon  has  a  great  place  in  his- 
tory. He  was  a  great  moving  power  of  the  day 
of  change,  a  great  statesman,  a  brilliant  soldier, 
and  a  splendid  ruler  of  the  mightiest  dominion  that 
had  existed  under  one  sceptre,  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  projects, 
vast  means,  and  vast  opportunities.  But  he  had 
no  greatness  of  mind ;  he  had  but  one  purpose, 
personal  aggrandizement ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he 
adopted  every  vice  of  the  heart  of  man. 

Without  being  bloodthirsty  by  nature,  he  was 
cruel  by  habit ;  without  being  naturally  avaricious, 
he  was  a  universal  spoiler ;  and  without  savagely 
hating  mankind,  he  spurned  the  feelings,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  life  of  man.  He  was  hollow,  fierce, 
and  remorseless,  where  his  own  objects  were  con- 
cerned, and  whether  he  cheated  his  party  in  the 
state,  or  rode  over  a  field  covered  with  his  dying 
troops,  he  regarded  the  treachery  as  legitimate,  and 
the  slaughter  as  meritorious,  if  they  raised  him  a 
step  nearer  to  the  aim  of  his  ambition. 

With  the  most  splendid  chances  for  establishing 
a  name  of  perpetual  honor,  this  selfishness  defeated 
them  all.  On  his  acce^on  to  the  throne,  he  might 
have  secured  peace,  as  the  principle  of  all  Euro- 
pean government.  He  might  have  developed  all 
the  natural  powers  of  his  empire,  covered  its  rivers 
with  commerce,  filled  its  cities  with  opulence,  re- 
stored the  neglected  fertility  of  its  plains,  and  ren- 
dered its  capital  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant 
civilization  which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But 
war  was  for  the  fame  of  Napoleon,  and  he  chose 
the  havoc  of  war. 

In  1812  he  might  have  restored  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  stamped  perpetual  renown  on  his  dia- 
dem, by  an  act  of  imperial  justice.  But  he  preferred 
sacrificing  it  to  the  alliance  of  Austria — for  the  pur- 
pose of  devastating  Russia.  He  might  have  exer- 
cised his  boundless  influence  over  Spain,  to  bring 
the  faculties  of  that  noble  country  to  the  light,  and 
add  the  contributions  of  twelve  millions  of  a  half- 
forgotten  race  of  mankind,  to  the  general  happiness 
of  the  world.  But  he  preferred  iSelnflvpallod  ita 
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oonqnerar,  and  shedding  its  blood  in  torrents.  To 
France  herself  he  might  have  given  a  rational  lib- 
erty, have  animated  her  literature,  tanght  common 
sense  to  her  vanity,  thrown  the  field  open  to  her 
genius,  and  guided  her  natural  ardor,  flexibility, 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  achievements  for  the 
good  of  man,  to  which  all  the  trophies  of  the  sword 
are  pale.  But  he  east  away  all  those  illustrious 
opportunities,  and  thought  only  of  the  shout  of  the 
rabble. 

Napoleon's  career  was  providential:  there  is  no 
name  in  history,  whose  whole  course  bears  so  pal- 
pable a  proof  of  his  having  been  created  for  a  kis- 
ioric  purpose.  Europe,  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
had  committed  a  great  crime— France,  in  the  mur- 
der of  her  king,  had  committed  a  great  crime.  The 
three  erimioal  thrones,  and  the  regicidal  republic, 
were  alike  to  be  punished.  Napoleon  was  the 
appoint^  instrument  for  both  purposes.  He  first 
crushed  the  democracy,  and  then  he  broke  the 
strength  of  the  three  powers  in  the  field — he  thrice 
conquered  the  Austrian  capital— he  turned  Prussia 
into  a  province-— and  his  march  to  Russia  desolated 
her  most  populous  provinces,  and  laid  her  Asiatic 
capital  in  ashes. 

But  France,  which  continually  paid  for  all  those 
fearful  triumphs  in  her  blood,  was  still  to  suffer  a 
final  and  retributive  punishment.  Her  armies  were 
hunted  fiom  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  and  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Seine.  She  saw  her  capital 
twice  captured-— her  government  twice  swept  away 
— her  conquests  lost — her  plunder  recovered  by  its 
original  possessors,  and  her  territory  garrisoned  by 
an  army  of  strangers — her  army  disbanded — her 
empire  cut  down  to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy 
—her  old  masters  restored,  and  her  idol  torn  from 
his  altar.  Thus  were  thrown  away  the  fruits  of 
the  revolution,  of  the  regicide,  of  the  democracy, 
and  of  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  of  wretchedness,  fury, 
and  blood. 

On  Napoleon  himself  fell  the  heaviest  blow  of 
all.  All  the  shames,  sorrows,  and  sufferings  of 
France  were  concentred  on  his  head.  He  saw 
his  military  power  ruined — his  last  army  slaugh- 
tered— his  last  adherents  exiled — his  family  fugi- 
tive— his  whole  dynasty  uncrowned,  and  himself 
g'ven  up  as  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  sent  to  an 
nglish  dungeon,  to  be  kept  in  English  hands ;  to 
finish  his  solitary  and  bitter  existence  in  desertion 
and  disease,  and  be  laid  in  an  English  grave — cleav- 
ing to  mankind  perhaps  the  most  striking  moral  of 
blaated  ambition  ever  given  to  the  world. 

In  1840  England,  at  the  soliciutton  of  France, 
aaflfered  the  remains  of  Napoleon  to  be  brought  to 
Europe.  They  were  received  in  Paris  with  mili- 
ttury  pomp,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  were  en- 
tombed in  the  chapel  of  the  Invalides. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wb  hope  to  see  first  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  the  great  object  to  which  Mr.  Butritt  is  now 
directing  his  attention,  as  appears  from  the  annexed 
extract  from  The  Christian  Citizen.  Let  as  link 
ourselves  with  all  parts  of  the  world  by  these  silken 
cords,  which  will  soon  become  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

OcBAM  PxNif T  PosTAOx. — ^Tho  pTOgress  and  pros- 
pects of  this  idea  are  full  of  hope.    I  was  in  Man- 
r  on  the  10th,  where  I  met  a  dicle  of  earnest 


spirits,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  *'  little  upper 
room"  circle  which  originated  the  Anti-com-law 
movement.  We  agreed  to  organize  the  agitation 
of  ocean  penny  postage  in  the  approaching  parlia- 
ment, by  indoctrinating  and  instructing  some  mem- 
ber, who  shall  bring  forward  the  proposition  in  the 
house  of  commons,  early  in  the  session,  and  make 
it  his  question.  In  the  mean  time,  we  intend  to  stir 
up  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to 
create  that  *'  pressure  from  without,"  in  its  favor, 
which  the  British  legislature  cannot  disregard. 
There  were  twelve  present,  who  engaged  to  furnish 
each  an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  Manchester 
press,  to  begin  with.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  idea,  it  may  sufifice  to  say,  that  at 
the  Bucks  county  election  at  Aylesbury,  John  Lee, 
LL.  D.,  among  other  questions  addressed  to  the 
parliamentary  candidates,  asked  them  if  they  would 
support  ocean  penny  postage,  and  the  League  of 
Universal  Brotherhood.  Iriis  is  a  glorious  country 
to  agitate  an  idea  in.  You  can  surround  it,  pervade 
it,  perfuse  and  transfuse  it,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
A  man  may  lecture  on  ocean  penny  nostage  in 
Southampton  on  one  evening,  in  B^inburgh  the 
next,  in  Liverpool  the  third,  in  London  the  fourth, 
and  in  Southampton  again  on  the  fifth.  This  is  iust 
the  country  to  originate  a  grand  international  policy 
in ;  for  in  size,  as  well  as  in  other  qualities,  it  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  corporation  of  nations  as 
the  heart  does  to  the  human  body.  I  hope  our 
friends  in  America  will  not  despair  of  seeing  my 
face  again,  if  I  live,  even  though  I  defer  my  return 
till  the  first  ocean  penny  post  packet  shall  leave 
Liverpool  for  Boston.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Uncle 
John  will  be  ready  to  send  letters  across  the  Atlan- 
tic for  a  penny  a  piece,  as  soon  as  Uncle  Sam  will 
promise  to  send  them  firom  his  seaboard  to  his  west- 
em  frontier  for  the  same  price.  Undo  John  is  get- 
ting into  pretty  good  humor  again,  and  now  that  the 
famine  is  over,  his  cheeks  have  recovered  their  for- 
mer rotundity,  and  begin  to  be  flushed  again  with 
beef,  beer,  and  benevolence. 


The  following  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
was  accidentally  omitted  last  week,  but  \a  too  good 
to  be  lost.  In  order  fully  to  enjoy  the  last  story, 
the  reader  should  have  heard  the  deep,  full,  slow, 
sonorous  call,  "  Order— order,"  of  the  speaker. 

London,  August  13. 

The  elections  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament 
is  the  only  absorbing  topic,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  free-trade  continues  in  the  ascendant. 

All  the  members  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League 
have  been  returned  to  the  commons,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  leaders  and  zealous  oooperators  in  the 
cause.  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  twice  returned — for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  for  Stockport : 
Mr.  Villiers  has  suffered  a  kindred  success,  having 
been  elected  both  for  South  Lancashire  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  Dr.  Bowring  has  been  choeen  by  his  old 
love,  Bolton ;  Mr.  Bright,  by  acclamation,  has  been 
declared  member  for  Manchester ;  the  eloquent 
rovstie.  Fox,  has  triumphed  at  Oldham ;  George 
Thompson,  of  anti-slavery  notoriety  also,  has  beaten 
the  secretary  to  the  ordmance  by  some  five  or  six 
thousand  in  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  the  veteran  lather 
of  free-trade,  Colonel  Thompson — no  relation  to  the 
previous  name— is  victor  at  Bradford;  Alderman 
Haywood  was  unopposed  for  North  Lancashire,  and 
James  Wikoa,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Eoonomisi,  winds  up  the  number  and  names  of  this 
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distinguished  body  who  are  now  members  of  the 
house  of  comiTi(»ns. 

The  loss  of  governmenl  candidates  has  been  very 
serious.  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  iias  been  defeat4id,  and  Feargus  0*Con- 
nor,  the  chartist,  returned  in  his  place.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  t!ie  eloquent  organ  of  the  ministry  and  the 
becretary  at  war,  has  been  thrown  out  by  an  un- 
known person  at  Edinburjih.  Mr.  Hawes,  under 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  has  been  defeated  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  the  soliciior  to  ilie  Corporation  of 
London.  All  these  chan<fcs  add  to  the  liberal  cause, 
though  they  arc  excessively  inconvenient  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  cabinet. 

Among  the  new  members,  Mucgregor,  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  great  political  economist,  has 
been  chosen  by  Glasgow. 

The  Irish  elections  have  been  true  to  their  well 
known  characteristics.  Tiie  city  of  Dublin  exhibits 
a  strange  freak.  O'Connell  was  always  ambitious 
of  representing  in  parliament  the  capital  of  DubUn, 
though  a  dozen  other  constituencies  were  only  too 
happy  in  being  the  object  of  his  choice,  should 
Dublin  reject  him.  Often  did  be  sufier  that  rejec- 
tion, for  the  Orange  party  were  too  strong,  and  now 
how  would  he  rejoice  could  he  have  hved  to  see 
this  citadel  of  bigotry,  not  only  stormed  but  carried 
by  his  humble  follower — Tom  Reynolds !  But  who 
is  the  victor,  yon  will  naturally  ask,  that  has  thus 
beaten  down  Orangeism  and  triumphed  over  the 
tories  in  their  strongest  hold  ?  I  will  tell  you.  The 
gentleman  so  familiarly  named  is  by  trade  a  tailor, 
and,  owing  to  his  deep  devotion  to  the  Liberator, 
was  made  grand  marshal  of  processions  got  up  by 
order  of  tlie  Catholic  Association  and  the  Repeal 
Association.  He  possesses  rare  activity,  makes  a 
capital  speech,  is  known  for  his  determined  courage, 
but  is  proverbially  as  poor  as  a  rat.  For  the  sake 
of  a  bit  of  fun,  and  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
hurling  an  oration  against  the  enemy,  he  got  him- 
9i)\(  put  in  nomination  against  the  two  tory  candi- 
dates, who  expected  to  walk  over  the  course.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  which  Tom  created,  that  a  poll 
was  demanded,  but  the  sherifis  refused  to  concede, 
unless  J^833  6s.  8d. — his  third  part  and  share  of 
the  election  expenses — should  be  paid  up.  "There 
I  stood, '^  says  the  victor,  in  his  speech  of  thanks  on 
his  return,  **  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  establish- 
ment, without  a  penny  in  my  pocket."  Somehow 
the  money  was  raised — 300  poll  clerks  volunteered 
their  services  jjratis — and  so  did  200  carmen  to 
carry  electors  in  their  cars  to  the  poll ! 

All  this  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  popular  resolve ; 
partisans  redoubled  their  energies,  even  enemies 
admired  the  courage  of  the  thing,  and,  as  the  two 
other  candidates  were  at  a  discount  with  many  of 
their  usual  supporters,  their  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  scale,  and  finally  this  lark  turned  into  a 
r<3ality,  and  poor  Tom  Reynolds  was  declared  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  city  by  a  majority  of  several  hun- 
dreds! The  amazement  of  the  tories  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  bewildering  astonishment  of  the 
bran  new  member  of  parliament  at  his  own  roost 
extraordinary  success. 

Another  curious  return  has  been  made  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  O^Gorman  Mahon,  who  played  such  eccentric 
tricks  in  the  housp  of  commons  several  years  ago, 
has  been  elected  M.  P.  for  Ennis.  He  always  braved 
O'ConnelL  defied  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
ever  prepared  to  do  the  fighting  business  for  all 
Ireland.  I  remember  when  he  was  last  in  parlia- 
ment a  petition  was  presented  against  his  return, 
and  a  committee  gave  a  decision  in  its  favor.  When 


the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  booae  was  lead, 
depriving  him  of  his  seat,  O^Gorman  was  preeeot, 
and  to  be  more  conspicuous,  squatted  himself  down 
upon  the  last  step  of  the  gangway,  near  the  minis* 
terial  benches,  with  his  feet  on  what  is  technically 
termed  the  fioor  of  the  house.  The  report  hanring 
been  read  and  the  return  amended,  a  dead  silence 
ensued.  All  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  ex-member, 
who  had  become  *'  a  stranger,"  and  therefore  liable 
to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  speaker  looked 
daggers,  but  O'Gorman  kept  his  seat.  **  Order" 
— **  Order" — boomed  over  the  benches  in  the  well- 
known  sonorous  tones  of  the  occupant  of  the  then 
chair,  Manners  Sutton.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
the  hint  by  the  offender ;  he  looked  as  unconcerned 
as  if  the  house  was  going  on  with  its  most  ordinary 
business.  Another  pause  of  about  two  minutes 
elapsed — a  pin  might  have  been  heard  had  it  drq>- 
ped — and  then  was  seen  the  dignified  form  of  the 
first  commoner  of  England  rising  with  slow  majesty 
from  the  chair,  until  he  attained  his  complete  alti- 
tude ;  a  minute  elapsed — the  right  honorable  gea 
tieman  drew  up  to  the  utmost  tightness  the  primrose 
French  kid  gloves  which  covered  the  most  delicately 
white  and  beautifully  shaped  hands  in  England — 
the  intruder  looked  around  the  house,  as  if  iq  happy 
unconsciousness  of  his  doom,  at  the  same  time 
twirling  his  hat  upon  his  knees — then  were  heard 
three  distinct  clearings  of  Mr.  Speaker's  powerful 
voice — hem,  heem-m,  hem-m-ai— -and  then  was  seeo 
the  sergeant-atrarms  advancing  to  the  bar;  thus 
reinforc^,  the  speaker  repeated  bis  call  to  "  Order, 
Order,  Order,"  m  notes  that  never  can  be  forgotten 
— and  immediately  up  rose  the  two  yards  and  an 
inch  of  rebellion,  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  going  to 
make  a  speech — the  whole  house  stricken  into  the 
awe  of  impudence — suddenly  the  hat  was  easily 
elevated,  a  most  profound  and  graceful  bow  was 
given  to  the  speaker,  then  the  head  was  covered, 
and  coolly,  and  as  if  yet  a  member,  did  O^Gormaii 
Mahon  saunter  leisurely  to  the  door ;  but  as  sooii 
as  he  reached  it,  and  it  was  opened  to  let  him  out« 
he  turned  round  and  cried  "  Order,  Order,  Order," 
in  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  speaker's  last 
call,  that  the  house,  which  had  been  silent  so  loDg, 
became  convulsed  with  laughter,  which  was  no 
doubt  augmented  by  the  very  precipitate  flight  of 
the  culprit. 

It  is  desirable  to  look  at  Mexk^  from  as  many 
points  of  view  as  possible.  This  letter,  to  the  Lod- 
don  Morning  ChronKle,  was  dated  Mexico,  28th 
June. 

Since  my  last  communication  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance has  occurred  in  the  theatre  of  war.  It  is 
true,  Santa  Anna's  troops  are  much  better  organ- 
ized ;  the  preparations  for  defence  are  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  that  is  to  say,  entrenchments  have  been 
thrown  up  on  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  city ; 
sixty-nine  cannon  ready  to  be  placed  in  them  ;  some 
twenty  thousand  men  are  in  and  around  the  capital : 
the  morass,  which  still  exists  where  the  great  lakes 
formerly  were,  has  been  set  under  water  for  the  last 
month — en  Jin  something,  nay,  much  has  been  dens 
to  render  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  might  be  rendered  impossible  if  the  Mex- 
ican troops  were  commanded  by  some  hundred  ft»r- 
eign  oflicers.  We  are  told  that  General  Scott  has 
alH)ut  8,500  men,  and  thirty  cannon,  at  Puebla.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  past  week  a  despatch  fipom 
Washington  of  the  15th  of  April  reached  here,  in 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  announced  to  this  gov$nioiem». 
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ia  the  moet  amicable  tenna,  that  an  ambassador  with 

Seoary  power  to  conclude  peace  would  arrive  in 
e  quarters  of  the  American  commander,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  it  was  this  very  plenipotentiary 
who  brouf^ht  the  despatch.  But  Santa  Anna  is 
sadly  afraid  of  his  Mexican  enemies,  and  already  a 
coalition  of  six  of  the  states  has  been  formed,  who 
have  declared  in  their  congress  that  peace  is  not  to  be 
talked  of,  and  who  declare  every  one  a  traitor  to  his 
countrv  who,  under  present  circumstances,  should 
talk  of  peace.  The  genera]  congress,  before  whom 
Santa  Anna  wished  to  place  the  above-mentioned 
despatch,  that  he  might  either  adroit  the  plenipo- 
tentiary or  decline  seeing  him,  refuses  to  meet  from 
the  most  unworthy  and  despicable  motives.  A 
large  number  of  deputies  have,  in  fact,  already  lefl 
Mesrico,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  even  now  the 
necessary  number  to  constitute  a  house  is  no  longer 
in  the  capital.  In  this  wretched  strife — for  Santa 
Anna  is  without  doubt  anxious  for  peace — he  an- 
nounced to  the  American  commander  that  he  should 
lay  the  des^tch  before  congress,  and,  curious  to 
relate,  Mr.  Thornton,  Uie  secretary  of  the  Britbh 
legation,  was  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  his  answer 
to  Puebla.  It  is  generally  believed  that  England 
eentinues  her  efforts  to  mediate  between  the  two 
■ations,  and  there  still  exists  a  party  who  persists 
in  believing  that  the  American  forces  will  not 
enter  Mexico,  and  that  peace  will  speedily  be  con- 
cluded. I  do  not  believe  that  Santa  Anna  will  take 
npon  himself  the  responsibility  of  such  a  step,  act- 
ing, as  he  then  would  do,  in  direct  opposition  to 
public  opinion. 

A  very  clever  caricature  has  been  published  and 
•old  here  during  the  last  few  days,  representing 
Santa  Anna  laid  upon  a  table  of  the  anatomical  the- 
atre, an  enormous  Yankee  amputating  his  second 
leg,  while  Polk  applies  the  ether  apparatus;  but 
instead  of  the  sponges  containing  the  ether,  you  see 
a  number  of  money  bags  marked  three  millions  of 
pecos.  He  (i.  e.  Santa  Anna)  is  to  leave  the  cap- 
ital to-day  for  a  neighboring  village,  Cajoacan,  and 
people  say  that  this  is  to  facilitate  his  escape  on  the 
approach  of  the  Americans. 

According  to  my  opinion  we  have  no  prospect  of 
a  speed  V  peace.  The  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  is  and  will  be  overrun  with  bands  of  half 
soldiers,  half  robbers,  and  the  Americans  will  yet 
have  to  make  many  heavy  sacrifices  before  they  can 
attain  dominion  here,  or  even  an  appearance  of 
having  their  power  acknowledged  by  the  Mexicans. 
This  resistance,  the  inertia  vis  inertim,  is  the  only 
one  of  which  the  Mexican  is  capable,  but  it  is  a  pow- 
erful one,  and  in  it  he  is  great.  Not  one  of  them 
has  been  induced  to  join  the  Americans.  They  do 
not  look  upon  the  Yankees  with  rage,  but  they  Keep 
entirely  aloof  from  them — they  even  admire>,the 
courage  of  the  enemy  in  marching  boldly  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  country,  but  they  regard  them 
as  savages  entirely  devoid  of  all  finer  feelings.  In 
fact,  the  Mexicans  consider  that  courage  is  quite 
eKcluded  from  civilized  minds,  and  is  merely  an 
animal,  and,  therefore,  an  objectionable  disposition. 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  received  no  mforma- 
tion  of  any  movement  of  the  enemy  from  Puebla, 
and  all  is  yet  quiet  here  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
Gen.  Scott  could  long  remain  in  his  present  po- 
aition. 

JuNC  29,  afternoon, — We  have  just  received  in- 
formation, dated  27th,  from  Puebla,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Americans  will  not  march  upon  the  capital 
wail  the  10th  or  12th  of  next  month. 


TH£  BATTLB  OF   MONTBBEY. 


A  WESTERif  Tolunteer,  recently  returned  fhmi 
Mexico,  ffave  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
battle  of  Monterey  to  a  crov^  of  eager  listeners  : 

*«  Thunder !"  said  he,  **  you  may  talk  about  your 
yearthquakea  and  sich ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what, 
boys,  one  real,  ginewine  scrimmage,  like  we  had 
at  Monterey,  is  worth  all  the  Fourth  of  Jolvs  that 
was  ever  nocked  into  one.  Thar  ain't  nothing  In 
creation  like  it.  Grettin  tite  on  brandy  smashen 
makes  a  man  feel  pretty  considerable  elevated  for 
awhile— it 's  very  inspirin  for  a  man  of  lively  imagi- 
nation— but  if  YOU  want  to  feel  taller  than  a  shot- 
tower,  bi^eer  than  an  elephant,  and  stronger  than  a 
jackass — if  yon  want  to  feel  like  you  could  pull  np 
a  tree  by  the  roots,  and  sweep  all  creation  into  Idn^ 
dom  cum  with  the  brushy  eend — if  yon  want  to  sea 
further,  heas- better,  and  holler  louder,  jump  hij^hef 
and  step  further  and  quicker  than  you  ever  did  in 
your  life — all  you  've  got  to  do  is  jest  to  take  a  hand 
with  old  Zack  at  them  infernal  Mexicans,  and  ba 
ordered  up  to  the  pints  of  their  lances  and  bayonetai 
like  we  was  at  Monterey." 

*<  Did  yon  feel  skeer^d.  Bob!" 

«  Skeer'd,  the  thunder !"  says  he,  '<  I  did  n't  have 
no  time  to  feel  skaer'd.  To  be  sure,  I  felt  a  litda 
skittish  when  I  seed  we  was  gwine  to  have  it,aine 
enuffl  Perhaps  I  did  feel  a  little  weak  in  the  jinti 
when  I  seed  the  oflSoers  unbuttonin  their  shirt  ooW 
lars,  and  the  men  throwin  away  their  canteens  and 
haversacks,  as  they  was  marehin  rite  strait  op  to 
them  ar  works,  whar  the  greasers  was  waitio  for 
us,  every  devil  with  his  gun  pinted  and  his  finger 
on  the  trigger;  I  know*d  they  was  gwine  to  let  ns 
have  it,  and  I  felt  monstrous  uneasy  till  it  com. 
But  when  it  did  cum — ^when  I  heerd  the  balls  whis- 
tle round  my  hed,  and  see  the  dust  fly  from  the 
pavement  whar  they  struck — when  the  whole  street 
was  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  men  was  droppin 
round  me  like  nine-pins  after  a  ten-strike — when  the 
roarin  of  the  cannons,  the  rattlin  of  the  muskets,  the 
spellin  of  the  horses  and  the  shouts  and  groans  of 
the  men  was  all  mixed  up,  so  I  could  n*t  tell  one 
from  t*other,  I  never  thought  of  nothin  but  gettin 
at  the  cusses  what  was  hid  behind  the  walls  and 
rubbish,  in  the  houses,  on  the  roofs,  and  in  the  cel- 
lars, ffivin  us  perticlar  goss." 

♦•  You  didnU  feel  'fraid  none  thent"  ax'd  a  little 
feller,  who  had  n*t  shut  his  mouth  or  took  his  eyes 
off*  the  speaker  for  ten  minnits. 

♦*  Traid,  the  mischief!  How  could  I !— Was  not 
old  Zack  thar,  on  his  old  milk  boss,  prancin  aronnd 
*mong  the  platoons  and  columns,  givin  his  ordeia 
like  nothin  was  the  matter?  Ah !  boys,  fame  like 
his  ketchin  just  like  the  measles  and  one  look  from 
old  Zack,  when  he's  got  his  dander  up  would  make 
a  woman  fight  like  a  wild-cat.  He  *s  the  man  to 
fight  volunteers.  Thar's  no  need  of  a  standin 
army  when  he  *s  in  command,  for  he  'd  make  the 
greenest  volunteers  that  ever  shouldered  a  muskk 
stand  agin  the  whole  Mexican  nation,  led  on  by  all 
the  ginerals  they  can  muster.  The  boys  know  ha 
don't  never  surrender,  and  they  don*t  think  of  sidi 
a  thing  themselves." 

"  Was  n't  you  monstrous  glad  when  yer  time  was 
out.  Bob— so  you  could  go  home?" 

'*  Not  by  no  means  I  was  n't.  I  'd  staid  till  yet 
if  it  had  n*t  been  for  old  Scott." 

••  Why,  don't  you  like  Scott?" 

*♦  To  be  sure  I  do— he 's  a  fust  rate  old  feller, 
and  knows  how  to  lick  the  Mexicans^  too.  Bat  I 
didn't  suit  him."  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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«*How  was  that?" 

*'  Why,  you  see  the  ginend  's  got  pretty  well 
into  the  hart  of  the  country  now — rite  in  among  the 
wimmin,  and  he  says  he  don't  want  to  enlist  any 
more  good-look  in  men.  He  says  he  ain't  afraid 
of  all  the  Mexicans  that  can  hear  arms,  because  he 
knows  his  men  won't  surrender  to  them,  but  he 
says  he  donH  like  to  risk  'em  to  the  '  arms'  of  the 
Mexican  galls,  who  never  fail  to  lay  siege  to  the 
hart  of  every  good-lookin  volunteer  they  can  git 
their  eyes  on.  And,  boys,  Mexican  bullets  and 
lances  is  hard  things  to  dodge,  but  look  out  for  the 
black  eyes  of  them  senoreetas,  as  they  call  'em<— 
you  mout  as  well  bid  defiance  to  a  streak  of  light- 
nin,  if  you  happen  to  be  good-lookin  enaf  to  £aw 
their  attention." 

*'  So  then  it  was  your  good  looks  prevented  you 
ftom  stayin  in  Mexico?" 

'*  To  oe  sure  it  was.  They  would  n*t  give  no 
bounty  to  good-lookin  men,  so  I  cum  home." 
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From  Messrs.  Harper  4*  Brothers. 

L0VI8  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  Franoe  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  Parts 
1--6.  To  be  completed  in  Six  Parts.  [The  read- 
en  of  the  Living  Age  wfll  recolleet  an  article  on 
this  work,  (in  No.  156,)  which  shows  that  it  is  of 
gieat  interest  and  value.] 

f^h  Gleanings ;  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old 
Fields  of  Continental  Europe.  By  Ik.  Marvel. 
rWe  have  been  so  much  amused  by  some  letters 
tiom  Saratoga,  by  this  author,  that  we  can  reeom- 
mend  anything  from  his  pen  as  likely  to  be  viva- 


cious, discriminative,  and  pleasant.  Ton  have 
thoughts,  and  not  an  imitation  of  other  people's 
thoughts.] 

Pictorial  History  of  England— Nos.  3&— 38. 
[This  excellent  work  does  not  come  out  fiist  enough 
to  satisfy  the  avidit^r  of  our  young  folks.  That  it 
can  excite  such  an  mterest  is  very  high  proof  of  its 
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Writinp  of  Washington— Vol.  6.  [What  can 
be  said  of  this,  except  to  repeat  what  we  said  be- 
fore, that  its  republication,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  is  a 
public  benefit  ?] 

HiBtory  of  the  Girondists ;  or  Personal  Memoirs 
of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
AJphonse  de  Lamartine.  [Worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  library— containing  much  that  is.  important 
to  an  understanding  of  this  great  era,  in  a  style 
which  will  take  up  the  attention  even  of  the  mere 
reader  for  amusement.] 

Men,  Women,  and  Books.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Geo. 
Moore,  M.  D. 

Hewitt's  Natural  History  Illustrated. 

Hewitt's  Tales  in  Verse. 

[The  four  works  last  named  have  been  alreadv 
commended  in  reviews  copied  into  former  Nos.  of 
the  Living  Age.] 

The  G^od  Genius  that  turned  everything  into 
Gold.     [Harpers'  Fireside  Library.] 

Russell.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  [No.  lOl  of 
Harpers'  Select  Novels.] 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  have  issued 
No.  16  of  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  liter- 
atnre,  which  completes  this  excellent  work. 
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